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X.    ORSECE. 


It  ifl  impoesible,  in  our  historical  and  classical 
asaociationSy  to  separate  from  modern  Greece  our 
ideas  of  its  ancient  classic  splendour.     We  cannot 
divest  oQTselves  of  the  epics,  lyrics,  and  dramas  of 
her  poets,  the  eloquence  of  her  orators,  the  wisdom 
of  her  philosophers,  and  the  hravery  of  her  war- 
riors.    We  are,  as  it  were,  inspired  by  Homer. 
We  can  imagine  Demosthenes  rousing  into  enthii- 
siaam,  courage,  and  patriotism  all  the  energies  of 
the  popular  assemblies  whom  he  addressed  in  the 
most  forcible,  logical,  and  eloquent  harangues  that 
were  ever  uttered  by  man.   We  can  also  in  imagi- 
nation enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Olympic  Gkimes, 
in  which  the  most  athletic  and  dexterous  of  the 
Greeks  contended  more  vigorously  for  honours  tlian 
they  would  for  their  lives — and  we,  in  idea  at  least, 
enter  npon  the  triumphal  battle-fields  and  soa-fights 
which  impart  splendour  to  Grecian  history.  And  we 
should  indeed  be  ungrateful  did  we  not  acknow- 
ledge the  instruction  which  we   have    derived 
in   learning,    in  science,   and    in   art   from   the 
ancient  Greeks.     It  was  the   civilisation  of  the 
Greeks  which  first  enlightened  and  gave  poetry, 
erudition,  sculpture,  architecture  and  painting  to 
the  Romans.     It  was  to  the  Greeks  that   the 
Byzantine  historians  and  writers  owed  their  edu- 
cation and  their  knowledge.     And  it  was  imme- 
diately after  the  Eastern  Empire  was  utterly  subdued 
by  the  Turks  that  Central  and  Western  Europe  de- 
rived from  the  Greeks,  who  Hed  from  Thrace,  the 
benefits  which  revived  learning  among  the  Latins, 
and  which  afterwards  extended  erudition  and  civili- 
sation to  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  nations  of  the 
west  and  north. 

Bnt,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  those  magnificent 
ruins  as  have  survived  the  depredations  and  feroci* 
Ues,  not  only  of  the  barbarians  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  of  some  modern  Vandals,  and  the  local  asso- 
ciations of  scenery,  with  the  configuration,  un- 
changed since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  of  the  con- 
tinent and  islands  of  Greece,  the  traveller  amid 
those  classie  lands  will  find  little  that  is  agreeable 
or  hopeful,  but  he  will  daily  encounter  that  dis- 
order an^  degradation  which  generate  sorrow  and 
wUch  Bubdue  hope. 

About  270  years  before  the  utter  subjugation  of 
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Greece  by  the  Turks,  the  latter,  after  conquering 
Constantinople,  partitioned  Greece  into  feudal  lord<^ 
ships,  which  they  distributed  among  the  Normans, 
Venetians,  and  French  military  leaders.  Those 
feudal  lords  oppressed  the  Greeks  no  less  severely 
than  did  the  Ottomans  at  a  subsequent  period. 

For  287  years— that  is,  from  1481  to  1718— the 
Greeks  and  Turks  were  almost  incessantly  at  war, 
contesting  every  position  of  Greece*  The  treaty 
of  Fassarovitz  ceded  to  the  Porte  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  all  the  Grecian  States. 

The  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment— the  insecurity  of  property  during  a  long 
period,  first  of  the  rule  of  the  Latins  and  after- 
wards of  the  Turks,  disheartened  the  majority, 
rendered  desperate,  and  generally  demoralised 
the  Hellenic  race.  This  was  not  only  the  case  in 
the  Morea  and  Continental  Greece,  but  especially 
in  the  Greek  islands. 

When  the  Greeks  first  attempted  their  inde- 
pendence, they  met  with  the  sympathies  of  all 
Christian  Europe,  and  the  sincere  approbation  of 
all  who  cherished  the  spirit  of  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty.  Had  the  Greeks  been  trained 
by  education  and  practice  to  exercise  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  freedom,  the  hopes  at  that 
time  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  would  long  ere 
this  have  been  realised.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
education  and  traditions  for  several  centuries — the 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  chiefs,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  the  races  of  inhabitants,  have  all  been  un- 
favourable to  civilisation,  and  to  religious  and  civil 
freedom. 

The  Greeks  revolted  against  Turkish  domina- 
tion in  IBS  1 — asserted  independence,  and  pro- 
claimed a  Republican  Government.  A  destructive 
war  ensued ;  the  Governments  of  Russia,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  interfered,  and  the  Sultan  was 
induced  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  Greece. 
In  1827,  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  Greece  for  the  term  of  seven  yeara ;  in 
January,  1828,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  he  succeeded  in  establbhing  nearly  an 
efficient  administration. 

Greece  was  then  divided  provisionally  into 
thirteen  administrative  pections ;  viz.,  Eastern  and 
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Western  Greece,  Argolida,  Arcadia,  Laconia, 
Lower  and  Upper  McBsenia,  Elida,  Achaia,  Eubsea, 
the  North  and  South  Oyclades,  and  the  Sporades. 

The  government  was  re-organised  by  the  fourth 
National  Congress,  which  met  at  Argos  in  the 
summer  of  1829,  Capo  d'lstrias  still  remaining  at 
its  head.  The  Panhellenium,  a  council  of  twenty- 
seven  members,  was  replaced  by  another  body 
consisting  also  of  twenty-seven  members,  called 
the  Gerousia,  senate  or  congress.  This  body  gave 
its  opinion  on  matters  of  legislation,  but  had  not 
the  power  of  a  negative  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
regency.  Besides  the  senate,  there  was  a  ministry 
consisting  of  four  departments,  each  having  a 
secretary;  viz.,  the  home  department,  foreign 
afiairs,  including  commerce,  the  judiciary,  public 
instruction,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  war,  and 
marine  and  finances.  Three  supreme  tribunals 
were  also  instituted. 

In  February,  1830,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  named  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  as  the  hereditary  Sove- 
reign of  Greece,  with  the  title  of  *'  Sovereign 
Prince."  He  accepted  the  appointment,  but  after- 
wards resigned  it. 

Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was,  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  transmitted  by  the  Greek  nation  to  the 
convention  held  at  London,  and  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded there  in  1832,  appointed  king,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  in  February,  1833,  with  a 
regency  of  four  persons  until  he  attained  twenty 
years  of  age,  which  was  on  the  1st  of  June,  1835. 

The  government  was  in  1833  divided  into  ten 
monarchies ;  viz.,  the  Morea  into  five.  Eastern  and 
Western  Greece  into  three,  and  the  islands  into 
two  monarchies.  These  were  subdivided  into 
eparchies,  and  the  whole  into  468  municipalities 
or  communes  (Dimoi).  Since  the  retirement  of 
Capo  d'Istrias,  the  affairs  of  Greece  have  been 
involved  in  financial  difficulties,  heavy  taxations, 
and  commercial  restrictions. 

The  provisional  government  of  Greece  adopted 
liberal  and  sound  principles  of  commerce  and  na- 
vigation ;  and  if  that  under  King  Otho  had  con- 
tinned  to  act  under  those  principles,  we  might  ex- 
pect that  the  shipping  and  trade  of  this  country 
— so  conveniently  situated  for  commerce,  although 
its  productions  are  not  very  abundant — would,  be- 
fore now,  have  enriched  the  population  as  well  as 
the  treasury. 

Under  the  government  of  King  Otho,  which  is 
in  practice  nearly  a  despotism,  not  only  have 
many  vexatious  regulations  and  restrictions  been 
introduced,  but  the  state-officers  and  other  em- 
ployes interfere  in  a  manner  which  in  no  country 
but  in  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  to  some  extent 
Portugal  and  Naples,  has  offered  so  unworthy  an 
example  to  the  world.  Among  other  vexatious 
practices  are  those  of  absolutely  rating  the  prices 
at  which  currants  and  other  articles  of  export  are 
to  be  purchased,  and  of  affixing  capricious  values 
to  augment  the  duties  on  commodities.  Greece, 
under  these  circumstances,  certainly  does  not 
afford  the  prospect  of  attaining  financial,  political, 
or  commercial  prosperity. 

The  export  and  import  duties  have  been  in 


practice  augmented,  so  that  the  contrabandist,  and 
not  the  treasury,  profits  by  the  unwise  and  imprac- 
ticable policy ;  and  so  stringent  are  some  of  the 
articles  of  the  recent  customs' -law  that  the  autho- 
rities in  the  out-ports  are  ashamed  to  attempt  car- 
rying them  into  effect. 

The  export-duties  are  severely  oppressive  on 
tlie  growers  of  currants  and  other  fruits.  .The  new 
customs* -law  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
"  Fraud  is  the  basis  of  all  trade/'  and  that  this 
fraud  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  formidable  83r8- 
tem  of  penalties  and  pimishments. 

The  taxation  of  Greece  is  certainly  grievous  in 
amount,  oppressively  exacted  from  the  people,  and 
the  whole  system  is  ignorantly  arranged  and  worse 
managed.  For  so  small  a  population,  the  whole 
being  under  a  million  of  inhabitants,  the  govern- 
ment is  upon  too  great  and  too  expensive  a  scale, 
and  the  outlay  upon  palaces  and  public  edifices  not 
only  profuse,  but  unjust;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  ample  cause  to  suspect  that  neither  eco- 
nomy nor  honesty  have  been  strictly  observed  in 
any  branch  of  the  public  expenditure.  The  Greek 
loan,  and  the  excess  of  payments  over  income,  has 
increased  the  debt  to  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  guaranteed  by  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  £600,000  to  Bavaria,  besides  a  heavy 
internal  debt ;  and  the  expenditure  for  the  three 
years  ending  1852  exceeds  the  revenue  by  one- 
sixth. 

If  Candia  had  been  annexed  to  Greece  on  the 
revolution,  and  if  a  strong,  intelligent,  and  strictly 
just  administration  had  been  established,  the  natu- 
ral capabilities  of  Greece  and  Oandla,  and  the 
energy  of  the  people,  would  have,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  rendered  both  countries  rich  and  inde- 
pendent. Agriculture,  commerce,  and  reyenue, 
would  have  naturallv  flourished,  the  public  credit 
would  have  been  maintained,  and  neither  England, 
France,  nor  Russia,  would  have  had  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  Greek  loan. 

The  militarv  force  of  Greece  for  1852  consists 
of  8,603  men,  including  gensd'armerio,  frontier 
guards,  and  a  small  cavalry  and  artillery  force* 

The  navy  consists  of  two  corvettes,  of  twenty- 
six  guns,  two  small  steamboats,  three  brigs,  seven 
schooners,  five  cutters,  one  royal  yacht,  two  or 
three  packet-boats,  and  twelve  gun-boats.  The 
whole  power  of  this  force  is  insignificant ;  but  the 
Greeks  are  admirable  sailors. 

The  whole  exports  for  1849  amounted  to 
13,000,000  drachmas,  or  about  £500,000  sterling  : 
and  the  imports  to  20,000,000  drachmas,  or  about 
£750,000  sterling.  Yet  with  this  miserable  com- 
merce, and  a  country  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
rendered  unfit  for  profitable  agriculture  by  rocks 
and  mountains,  there  is  a  Government,  an  execu- 
tive and  administrative  establishment,  consisting 
of  ministers  of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs,  finance, 
and  justice,  war,  religion  and  public  instruction,  all 
with  extensive  bureaucratic  appointments.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  although  the  former  constitution  of 
France  was  in  a  great  decree  imitated,  there  is 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  public  liberty  in  Greece. 
The  legal  tribunals  are  the  Areopagus,  or  Court 
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of  Caasation,  the  royal  Court  of  Appeal  at  Athens, 
and  the  royal  Ooml  of  Appeal  atNeuplia  :  besides 
which  there  are  minor  courts. 

The  police,  which  is  the  worst  in  Europe,  is 
under  a  director-general.  There  is  also  a  post- 
master-general, but  the  communication  by  letters 
is  slow  and  nncertain. 

Although  the  Greeks  have  preserved  their 
ancient  language  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  Italians,  it  is  only  in  Eastern  Greece  that  the 
Hellenic  race  predominates ;  and  they  are  inferior 
both  in  chivalry,  bravery,  and  virtue  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Northern  Greece,  who  are  chiefly 
Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  and  Albanians.  Out  of 
Greece,  however,  the  Greeks  distingulBh  themselves 
» mariners  and   as   merchants ;  and  although  in 


their  own  country  they  inherit  a  great  share  of  , 
the  mendacity  of  their  ancestors,  yet  as  merchants 
in  foreign  countries  they  are  generally  faithful  in 
fulfilling  their  engagements,  and  they  soon  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  customs  and  morals 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  reside. 

The  Court  of  Athens  is  the  focus  of  intrigues  ; 
and  Bussia  and  Greece  having  the  sav  e  religion 
for  their  establishments,  an  extensive  and  intimate 
connexion  subsists  between  the  priestd  oFGreece 
and  those  of  the  Russian  empire,  which  combina- 
tion, by  its  influence  over  a  superstitious  people,  and 
the  ambition  of  an  unscrupulous  hierarchy,  appears 
to  us  to  be  menacing  the  statu  quo  of  Turkey  in 
Europe. 
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Ah  impireaaicn   has  long  existed  that  a  very 
extensive  manufacture  of  wines  is  going  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  special  benefit 
of  British  consamers.   Vague  rumours  about  elder- 
berry-jmce,  logwood,  cider,  Cape,  and  "  brandy- 
kowe,"   about  mixing,  blending,  doctoring,  and 
other  mysterious  processes  and  ingredients,  have 
been  afloat ;  and  curious  bits  of  knowledge  which 
have  occasionally  come  to  light  have  seemed  to 
lend  these  rumours  some  confirmation.    Thus  Mr. 
Gyros  Redding  recalls  to  mind  the  amusing  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  Carlton  House,  an  anecdote 
now  pretty  well  known,  but  which,  it  seems,  Mr. 
Redding  first  had  from  Colonel  McMahon.     How 
the  Prince  Regent  had  in  a  corner  of  his  cellar  a 
small  quantity  of  remarkably  fine  wine  of  a  peculiar 
quality  and  flavour ;  how  this  wine  remaining  for 
some  time  untouched,  ''the  household"  thought 
their  master  had  forgotten  it,  and  to  make  up  for 
this  inexcusable  lapse  of  memory,  took  upon  them- 
selves to  drink  it  nearly  out ;  how  the  Prince  one 
day,  expecting  some  illustrious  connoisseurs  to 
dinner,  ordered  this  particular  wine  to  be  served, 
and  thos  threw  "  the  household"  into  a  state  of 
consternation;    and  how  one  of  them  hastened 
thereupon  to  take  counsel  with  a  confidential  wine- 
merchant  in  the   city,  who  quickly  allayed   his 
terrors.   ^  Send  me,"  said  this  ingenious  individual, 
"  a  bottle  of  what  remains,  and  I  will  send  you  in 
return  as  much  wine  of  that  description  as  you 
want ;  only  yon  must  take  care  that  what  I  send 
is  drunk  immediately."     This  advice  was  followed, 
and  the  success  was  complete.     The  Prince  Regent 
and  his  distinguished  guests  (so  the  story  goes) 
were  delighted  with  this  rare  old  wine,  whose  pecu- 
liar merits  had  been  so  long  overlooked.    Three  or 
fonr  times  afterwards  the  Prince,  whose  taste  in 
wine  was  exquisite,  ordered  some  from  the  same 
batch ;  and  on  every  occasion  the  confidential  dealer 
had  recourse  to  his  private  vineyard  in  his  cellar, 
and  "the  mixture  as  before"  was  forthcoming. 
Hus  process  was  continaed  until '' the  household," 


fearing  a  discovery,  thought  it  prudent  to  inform 
their  royal  master  that  the  stock  of  this  favourite 
beverage  was  exhausted. 

Another  suggestive  little  anecdote,  equally  well 
authenticated,  was  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Por- 
ter, secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  give  it 
in  that  gentleumn's  own  words,  as  reported  in  his 
evidence  delivered  before  the  Committee  on  Wine 
Duties.  "An  acquaintance  of  mine,"  he  said, 
"  who  invented,  some  years  ago,  a  substitute  for 
corks,  which  were  made  with  India-rubber  stuffed 
with  wool,  was  asked  if  he  could  make  some  to 
resemble  champagne  corks.  He  undertook  to  do 
so,  and  was  desired  to  make  a  small  quantity  by 
way  of  trial.  Two  days  after  he  had  sent  them 
in,  he  had  a  note  from  the  parties,  requesting  to 
see  him ;  he  accordingly  went,  and  they  produced 
a  bottle  of  this  quasi  champagne  wine,  with  the 
comment  that  it  was  in  excellent  order ;  he  found 
it  very  palatable ;  but  he  could  not  make  out  how 
the  corks,  which  he  had  supplied  to  them  only 
two  days  before,  could  possibly  have  been  used 
for  the  corking  of  champagne  wine ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  must  have  been  all  made  in  this 
country." 

Stories  of  this  kind — and  there  have  been  many 
such — floating  about  in  society,  have  served  to 
strengthen  the  prevalent  impression,  that  the  wine 
consumed  in  England  is  largely  adulterated.  The 
result  has  been,  as  many  respectable  wine-mer- 
chants complain,  not  a  little  injurious  to  their  trade. 
"  It  is  spoken  of,"  said  Mr.  Porter,  **  as  a  trade 
very  much  altered  from  the  respectable  character 
it  used  to  bear;  that  persons  of  inferior  moral 
temperament  have  entered  into  it,  that  tricks  are 
played  that  would  not  have  been  countenanced  in 
former  times,  that  the  trade  is  getting  a  very  bad 
name  and  repute,  and  that  by  such  means,  and, 
as  he  believed,  by  the  restriction  of  the  con- 
sumption arising  from  the  high  rate  of  duties, 
it  is  a  confined  and  restricted,  and  by  no  means 
a  prosperous  trade."     On  the  other  hand,  some 
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wine-dealers  of  good  reputation  have  strenuously 
denied  the  prevalence  of  objectionable  practices 
in  their  trade  to  any  important  extent  They 
admit  that  wines  are  frequently  '^  blended," 
and  pretty  constantly  '^  fortilied"  with  alcohol ; 
but  these,  they  hold,  are  legitimate,  proper,  and 
useful  processes.  As  to  the  various  methods  of 
manufacturing  and  cooking  wines,  which  are  al- 
leged to  be  practised,  these  witnesses  deny  their 
existence,  or  affirm  that  they  are  confined  to  a 
very  small  and  disreputable  section  of  the  trade. 

At  length,  however,  the  public  are  enabled 
to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  conclusion  upon 
this  interesting  question.  Among  the  various 
engines  that  have  at  different  periods  been  resorted 
to  for  eliciting  the  truth  on  any  subject,  there  is 
none  that  will  compare  for  efficiency  with  a  Par- 
liamentary committee.  A  court  of  the  Inquisition 
was  well  enough  in  its  way  ;  but  it  was  not  infal- 
libly successful.  The  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the 
iron  boot,  with  an  auto  da  fe  "  looming  in  the 
distance,"  were  powerful  pieces  of  machinery ;  but 
it  is  on  record  that  they  sometimes  failed  to  loosen 
a  stubborn  tongue,  and  sometimes  extracted  from 
an  agonised  or  terrified  witness  more  evidence 
than  the  facts  would  bear  out  A  jury-trial, 
managed  by  practised  counsel,  is  not  amiss ;  but 
astute  witnesses  are  occasionally  found,  capable  of 
baffling  the  most  ingenious  cross-examination.  A 
committee  of  Parliament  succeeds  in  getting  at  the 
truth  simply  by  not  resorting  to  any  means  of  in- 
timidation or  compulsion.  The  witness,  generally 
speaking,  is  not  required  to  reply  to  any  question 
which  he  would  rather  not  answer.  He  may  tell 
as  many  falsehoods  as  he  chooses  to  invent,  with 
little  fear  of  being  legally  called  to  account  for 
perjury.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  witnesses 
usually  answer  every  question  that  is  put  to  them, 
and  never  wilfully  make  a  mis-statement  The 
latter  ofience  would,  it  is  true,  meet  with  instant 
punishment,  of  a  kind  which  few  men  would  be 
willing  to  endure.  The  false  witness  would  neither 
be  tortured  nor  imprisoned ;  he  would  merely  bo 
sent  to  Coventry.  A  quiet  smile  of  contempt 
would  circulate  through  the  committee  as  soon  as 
the  attempted  deception  was  perceived ;  the  cour- 
teous chairman  would  suddenly  stiffen  into  rigid 
Btemness,  the  examination  would  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  close,  and  the  witness  would  slink  liurriedly 
from  the  committee-room,  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  a  disgraced  man  for  life.  But,  as  has 
been  said,  this  moral  penalty  is  one  that  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  incurred.  There  are,  of  course, 
in  the  volumes  of  evidence  on  various  subjects 
which  every  session  brings  forth,  plenty  of  rash 
assertions,  of  biassed  opinions,  of  fallacies  and  de- 
lusions ;  but  probably  no  statement  of  fact  will  be 
found  which  the  person  who  made  it  did  not  at 
the  time  believe  to  be  correct;  and  facts  being 
what  are  chiefly  required  in  such  cases,  it  is  this 
circumstance  which  gives  to  the  labours  of  Par- 
liamentary committees  almost  all  their  value. 

The  "  Select  Committee  on  Import  Duties  on 
'Wines,"  which  sat  last  session,  collected  a  large 
mass  of  evidence,  much  of  it  of  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable  character.    Forty-one  witnesses  | 


were  examined,  of  whom  thirty  were  wine-grow- 
ers, shippers,  importers,  or  agents  of  much  expe- 
rience m  the  business;  two  were  British  wine 
manufacturers,  two  were  licensed  victuallers,  and 
the  remainder  were  gentlemen  who  had  had  pecu- 
liar opportunities,  either  official  or  private,  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  witli  the  subject 
under  investigation.  The  witnesses  seemed  all  to 
have  delivered  their  minds  pretty  freely,  both  on 
matters  of  opinion  and  on  matters  of  fact.  A 
good  deal  of  information  was  obtained  that  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  elicited  by  any  other 
means.  A  careful  review  of  all  this  evidence  leads 
to  the  rather  startling  conclusion  that  very  little  of 
the  wine  consumed  in  this  country  is  in  a  natural 
or  wholesome  condition.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it 
is  adulterated,  and  usually  with  some  noxious  in- 
gredient, the  most  common  and  the  most  deleteri- 
ous being  brandy.  Before  proceeding  to  adduce 
some  of  the  remarkable  evidence  bearing  upon 
this  point,  it  will  be  requisite  to  explain,  in  a  few 
words,  the  injurious  effect  of  the  present  import- 
duties,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which  they 
operate  to  exclude  light  and  pure  wines  from  the 
English  market 

It  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  much  more  wine  was  drunk  in  this 
country  than  at  present,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  spirits  was  consumed.  Wine  and  beer 
were  then  the  ordinary  beverages  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  importation  of  wine  into  this 
country,  in  the  year  1669,  for  a  population  of 
about  5,000,000,  was  90,000  pipes  of  all  descrip- 
tions, including  40,000  pipes  of  French  wine. 
This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons,  or  twelve 
bottles  (reckoning  six  bottles  to  the  gallon)  per 
head  of  the  population.  The  duty  was  then  only 
fourpence  per  gallon.  In  the  year  1851,  the  total 
importation  of  wine,  for  a  population  of  27,000,000, 
was  but  56,000  pipes,  or  not  quite  two-thirds  of 
the  importation  of  1669 ;  and  of  this  quantity  only 
4,000  pipes  were  French  wine.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  wine  is,  therefore,  at  present  only 
about  three-tenths  of  a  gallon,  or  one  bottle  and  a 
half  per  head  of  the  whole  population — just  one- 
eighth  of  what  it  was  in  1669.  The  duty  is  at 
present  5«.  9d.  per  gallon.  Let  not  the  sincere 
advocates  of  totid  abstinence  imagine  that  this  sur- 
prising decrease  in  the  consumption  of  wine  has 
resulted  from,  or  contributed  to,  the  growth  of 
temperate  habits  in  this  country.  The  exact  con- 
trary is  unfortunately  the  fact  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  as  has  been  already  stated,  though  light 
wines  and  beer  were  consumed  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  at  present,  distilled  spirits  were 
comparatively  little  known.  They  were  drunk  in 
coffee-houses  and  in  the  lobbies  of  theatres,  under 
the  name  of  ''  strong  waters ;"  in  fact,  much  as 
''  liqueurs "  are  now  taken  on  the>  Continent. 
About  the  commencement  of  last  century,  the 
duties  on  all  wines  were  raised  for  revenue  pur- 
poses; and,  at  the  same  time,  from  a  desire  to 
favour  our  Portuguese  allies  at  the  expense  of  our 
French  opponents,  the  duty  on  the  light  French 
wines  was  made  more  than  double  that  on  the  fiery 
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wines  of  Portugal — the  latter  paying  2b.  and  the 
former  48.  lOd-  per  gallon.  These  duties  were 
increased  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  the  year 
1782,  French  wines  paid  a  duty  of  9s.  5d.  per 
gallon,  and  Portuguese  of  48.  lOd.  The  conse- 
quence was,  thftt  in  the  last-mentioned  year  the 
consumption  of  all  wines  had  fallen  to  about  18,000 
pipes,  being  just  a  fifth  part  of  what  it  was  in 
1669.  But  the  consumption  of  spirits  had,  in  the 
meantime,  frightfully  increased.  The  common 
people,  debarred  by  the  high  price  from  the  use 
of  the  light,  exhilarating,  but  not  intoxicating 
beverage  to  which  they  were  previously  accus- 
tomed, were  driven  to  supply  its  place  by  various 
preparations  of  ardent  spirits,  all  about  equally 
pernicious  to  health  as  well  as  to  morals.  *'  It  was 
given  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1743,"  said  Mr.  Porter,  "that  the 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  made  for  consump- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  was,  in  1733, 
10,500,000  gallons;  in  1734, 13,500,000  gallons; 
in  1740,  15,250,000  gallons;  in  1741,  17,000,000 
gallons;  and  in  1742,  19,000,000  gallons.  These 
quantities  were  consumed  by  a  population  not  ex- 
ceeding 6,000,000,  giving  three  and  one-sixtli 
gallons  for  each  individual  in  1742.  There  were 
then  more  than  20,000  places  within  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  w^hich  gin  was  sold  by  the  glass. 
About  that  period  there  were  very  stringent  laws 
passed  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirits, 
which  were  evaded  by  a  variety  of  means ;  in  fact, 
it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  enforce  the  Gin 
Act,  as  it  was  called.  Within  less  than  two  years 
from  that  measure  passing,  namely,  in  March, 
1738,  there  was  a  proclamation  issued  to  inforce 
the  Gin  Act  Within  less  than  those  two  yeai-s, 
12,000  people  had  been  convicted  under  the  Act 
within  the  bills  of  mortality ;  of  these,  5000  had 
been  sentenced  to  pay  each  a  penalty  of  £100,  and 
3000  others  had  paid  £10  each  to  excuse  their 
I>eing  sent  to  Bridewell  House  of  Correction.  But 
thejje  proceedings  entirely  failed,  and,  subsequent 
to  and  including  that  period,  the  consumption  of 
spirits  was  as  I  have  stated  to  you.  It  was  con- 
siderably greater  in  1741  and  1742  than  it  had 
been  in  1 738,  when  that  proclamation  was  issued." 
Such  were  the  consequences  which  followed  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  upon  wine  so  high  as  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  consumption  of  the  mass  of  the 
])eople.  At  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  improved 
habits  which  prevail,  and  more  especially  to  the 
introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  into  common  use, 
the  consumption  of  spirits  is  less  than  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  But  it  is  still  disgrace- 
fully large,  amoimtiug  to  nearly  one  gallon  per 
annum  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
llnited  Kingdom.  This  is  five  times  the  quantity 
of  wine  that  is  consumed ;  and  each  gallon  of 
epirits,  it  must  be  recollected,  contains  at  least 
seven  times  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  gallon  of  the  light  wines  of  France. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  high  duties  which 
place  these  wines  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common 
l^ple,  in  extending  the  consumption  of  spirits, 
his  been  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  Scotland. 
That  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  has,  at  this 


time,  a  bad  pre-eminence  for  the  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  consumed  by  its  population.  Yet, 
in  former  days,  previous  to  the  union  with  England, 
this  was  not  the  case.  'When  French  wines  were 
admitted  at  a  low  duty,  they  were  abundantly  im- 
ported, and  were  largely  consumed  by  the  very 
parties  who,  when  prevented  from  indulging  their 
taste  for  this  favourite  cordial,  betook  themselves 
to  spirits  as  the  only  substitute  that  was  to  be  had. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  common  to  see,  in 
the  mansion  of  a  country  laird,  the  cask  of  claret 
on  tap  and  free  to  all  comers,  like  the  ale-barrel  in 
an  old-fashioned  English  farmhouse.  Mr.  Redding 
says  that  he  "  was  told  by  the  late  poet,  Thomas 
Campbell  (his  father  was  born  in  1710,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  statement  goes  back  a  great  way), 
that  his  grandfather  told  him  they  fenced  in  gar- 
den, field  and  paddock,  with  claret-staves."  Those 
who  deprived  the  Scottish  people  of  what  was 
once  their  national  beverage  are  responsible  for 
the  serious  deterioration  of  the  national  morals 
in  point  of  temperance  which  afterwards  took 
place."* 

Another  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  these 
high  duties  is  that  the  consumption  of  wine  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  directed  almost  entirely 
to  the  very  strong  and  spirituous  descriptions, 
such  as  highly-brandied  ports,  sherries,  Madeira, 
and  Marsala.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough. 
When  wine  is  made  costly,  people  must  buy  that 
kind  which  will  "  go  farthest."  A  single  bottle 
of  strong  port  or  sherry  will  serve  for  four  or 
five  persons,  who  would  perhaps  consume  half  a 
dozen  bottles  of  ordinary  French  wine.  The 
latter  quantity,  under  the  present  duty,  would  cost 
twenty  or  thirty  shillings,  while  the  bottle  of 
spirituous  wine  would  be  obtained  for  four  or  five. 
Of  course,  most  persons  prefer  the  stronger  wine, 
not  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but  as  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomy. If  the  light  French  wines  could  be 
obtained  in  this  country,  as  at  Hamburgh  and 
other  German  seaports,  for  eighteenpeuce  or  a 
shilling  a  bottle,  they  would  certainly  be  preferred 
to  the  fiery  compounds  which  are  now  consumed 
under  the  names  of  port  and  sherry. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  causes  which  lead 
to  such  extensive  adulteration  of  wines  for  the 
English  market.  So  long  as  wine  is  dear,  it  must 
be  had  strong.  Consequently,  wherever  in  any 
part  of  the  world  a  district  is  discovered  producing 


*  A  remarkable  example  of  the  effect  produced  b^  the  op- 
posite system  is  presented  in  the  case  of  Liberia.  The 
founders  and  rulers  of  that  colony  have  been  especiallj  anxious 
to  foster  habits  cf  sobriety  among  the  settlers.  With  this 
object,  a  high  duty  has  been  imposed  upon  distilled  spiriU, 
while  French  wines  arc  admitted  free.  The  result  has  fuDy 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  law-makers.  Several  writers 
who  have  recorded  their  impressions  of  the  colony,  tske  par* 
ticular  notice  of  the  temperate  habits  which  prevail  among 
all  classes  of  the  community.  A  respectable  Liberian  colonist, 
Mr.  Boberts  (brother  of  the  president)  stated  at  a  public 
meeting  at  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ^n>,  that  he  knew  of  but 
two  drunkards  in  the  settlement.  Of  course,  higher  influ- 
ences than  any  mere  fiscal  regulations  have  been  at  work  to 
produce  such  a  state  of  things.  But  if,  instead  of  a  system 
which  gives  them  cheap  wines  and  makes  spirits  costljr,  the 
Liberians  had  adopted  such  a  tariff  as  exists  m  Great  Britain, 
it  may  bo  doubted  whether  churches,  schools  and  "  temperance 
societies"  would  have  been  moro  effectual  in  promoting  good 
habits  on  the  coast  of  Africa  thnn  in  this  country. 
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wine  which  is  naturally  of  great  strength,  it  is 
appropriated  to  the  supply  of  British  consumers. 
There  is  one  such  district  in  Portugal,  in  the  valley 
watered  by  the  Upper  Douro ;  another  in  southern 
Spain,  around  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera ; 
a  third  in  Madeira,  and  a  fourth  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Sicily.  Of  course  the  greater  the  natural 
strength  of  the  wine,  the  larger  will  be  the  in- 
fusion of  alcohol  which  it  will  bear.  Wine- 
growers and  wine-dealers,  finding  that  the  demand 
in  Great  Britain  is  for  very  strong  wines — simply 
because  such  wines  will  "  go  farthest,"  and  thus  be 
cheapest  to  the  buyer — are  accustomed  to  add  large 
quantities  of  spirits,  both  before  and  after  the 
wines  are  imported  into  this  country.  Then,  to 
disguise  the  flavour  of  the  spirits,  other  ingredients 
are  added.  And,  finally,  to  supply  in  some  mea- 
sure the  demand  for  cheap  wines,  various  other 
mixtures  are  manufactured  in  which  the  geniune 
juice  of  the  grape  is  only  one  of  the  several  **  raw 
materials"  employed. 

W'ith  these  preliminary  explanations,  we  may 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  mysterious 
processes  which  the  liquids  by  courtesy  or  custom 
termed  "  wines,"  undergo  to  prepare  them  for  this 
market.  Taking  the  several  varieties  in  due  order, 
we  commence  with  that  illustrious  beverage,  ^'good, 
honest,  old  English  port,"  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
affectionately  termed  it.  On  this  subject  we  have, 
in  the  first  place,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Forrester,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  twenty-two 
years  engaged  in  growing  and  shipping  Porf 
wines,  and  who  is  laudably  anxious  that  the  duty 
should  be  lowered,  in  order  that  lighter  and  more 
wholesome  wine  may  reach  the  British  consumer, 
and  that  the  injurious  practices  of  adulteration 
may  be  prevented.  From  this  unexceptionable 
testimony  it  appears  that  by  the  present  Portuguese 
law  no  unsophisticated  port  wine  is  allowed  to  reach 
this  country !  When  an  Oporto  merchant  desires  to 
ship  a  pipe  of  pure  wine,  he  purchases  of  a  farmer 
a  ''  permit,"  which  has  been  obtained  for  shipping 
a  pipe  of  the  sophisticated  wine,  and,  by  a  species 
of  what  is  considered  allowable  smuggling,  sub- 
stitutes his  good  wine  for  the  doctored  wine,  which 
alone  the  law  allows  to  be  exported.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Forrester  made 
this  important  statement : — "  If  the  wine  be  un- 
sophisticated, as  a  matter  of  course  by  law  that  wine 
is  not  permitted  to  come  to  this  market ;  the  law 
distinctly  prohibits  its  being  shipped  thence ;  as 
the  wine  is  intended  by  the  merchant  for  this 
market,  he  purchases  from  one  whose  wines  have 
been  allowed  a  permit,  and  with  that  permit  sub- 
stitutes his  unsophisticated  wine,  and  loads  that 
down  to  his  stores  at  Oporto."  The  purchase  of 
this  permit,  it  is  stated,  increases  the  cost  of  the 
wine  by  about  £3  a  pipe.  The  prime  cost  of  a 
pipe  of  good  port  wine,  in  the  farmer^s  hands,  is, 
it  appears,  on  an  average,  about  £\l.  This  wine, 
at  a  duty  of  Is.  a  gallon  (about  M5  10s.  a  pipe), 
could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  lOd.  a  bottle.  At 
present,  however,  it  has  to  pay  export-dues  in 
Portugal  amounting  to  about  £7  a  pipe,  and  an 
import-duty  in  England  amounting  to  about  £33 
a  pipe.     The  shipper,  who  pays  the  export-duty, 


must,  of  course,  have  his  profit  upon  that,  as  well 
as  upon  the  original  cost  of  the  wine.  The  wine- 
merchant,  who  pays  the  import-duty,  must  in  like 
manner  obtain  a  fair  return  for  his  money ;  and 
the  result  is  that  the' wine  is  thus  raised  in  cost  to 
about  4:8.  the  bottle — of  which  Is.  goes  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  and  the  rest  to  the  Portuguese 
Wine  Company,  or  into  the  pockets  of  the  dealers. 
Now,  to  make  wine  saleable  at  this  excessively 
high  price,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  an 
exceedingly  strong  wine,  so  that  a  little  of  it  may 
go  a  great  way,  either  when  taken  unmixed,  or 
when  "  blended"  with  other  wines.  The  Portu- 
guese authorities,  being  aware  of  this  necessity, 
have  established  the  law  that  no  wines  shall  be 
imported  from  Portugal  to  England  but  such  as  are 
very  "  black,  sweet,  and  strong,"  possessing  suflfi- 
cient  body,  flavour,  colour,  and  richness,  to  qualify 
them  for  use  in  doctoring  other  wines.  **The 
Portuguese  Government,"  says  this  witness,  "  con- 
sider literally  that  port  wines  are  not  known  or 
drunk  as  port  wines,  but  really  are  used  simply 
for  making  up  artificial  wines  in  England."  In 
this  opinion  the  Portuguese  Government  cannot 
be  very  far  wrong,  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  is  stated  in 
another  part  of  these  minutes,  that  although  only 
20,000  pipes  of  port  wine  are  imported  into  this 
country,  60,000  pipes  of  what  passes  for  port  are 
consumed  by  our  population.  Concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  essential  qualities  of  blackness, 
sweetness,  and  strength,  are  secured,  Mr.  Forrester 
gives  the  following  explanation : — "  If  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  grape-juice  were  allowed  to  have  its 
full  course,  sufficient  colouring  matter  woald  be 
extracted  by  that  process  from  the  skins  or  husks 
of  the  grapes  which  are  thrown  in  with  the  juice. 
"  But,"  says  Mr.  Forrester, "  in  order  to  produce  the 
other  two  qualities,  namely,  the  strength  and  sweet- 
ness, the  fermentation  is  sometimes,  and  very 
frequently,  checked ;  by  which,  as  the  wine  is  not 
properly  attenuated,  the  saccharine  matter  is  not  con- 
verted into  its  proper  alcohol,  and  the  residue  of  this 
unconverted  saccharine  matter  remains  suspended 
in  the  imperfect  wine :  and  hence,  to  prevent  a 
reaction,  when  the  deposit  takes  place,  brandy 
must  be  thrown  into  it  to  prevent  that  reaction,  as 
well  as  to  give  it  the  strength  and  the  body  that 
is  ordained  by  law.  If  any  further  colouring 
matter  be  absolutely  requisite  by  the  speculator — 
I  would  not  suppose  by  the  merchant  (for  the 
merchants  generally  do  not  like,  unless  they  are 
obliged,  to  sell  very  common  wines,  and  do  not 
like  to  have  recourse  to  these  practices) — then  the 
elderberry  is,  I  believe,  the  only  dye  made  use  of 
in  this  country,  and  costs  an  enormous  sum  of 
money"  Mr.  Forrester  is  naturally  disposed  to 
deal  tenderly  with  his  friends  the  merchants; 
but  as  the  only  object  of  thus  colouring  the  wine 
is  to  make  it  suitable  for  exportation  to  England, 
it^is  clear  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  this 
large  quantity  of  elderberry  juice,  for  which  "an 
enormous  sum  of  money"  is  paid,  goes  down  English 
throats.  The  sum  of  Mr.  Forrester's  evidence  on 
this  particular  point  may  be  thus  stated.  By  the 
Portuguese  law,  there  are  required  to  be  united 
in  all  wine  that  is  exported  to  England  three  quali- 
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ties,  namely,  blackness,  sweetness,  and  strength, 
which  are  rarely  found  together  in  the  wine  in  its 
nataral  state.     To  produce  these  qualities  artificial 
means  are  resorted  to.     The  necessary  sweetness 
is  obtained  by  checking  the  fermentation,  which^ 
of  course,  leaves  the  wine  in  an  imperfect  and  un- 
wholesome state ;  the  strength  is  given  by  the  ad- 
dition of  spirit ;  and  the  colour  is  communicated 
by  elderberry.     It  appears,   therefore,  that  the 
port  which  is  brought  directly   from  Portugal 
(leaving  out  of  view  that  which  is  manufactured  in 
England)  is,  in  fact,  not  wine,  but  a  compound  of 
brandy,  elderberry,    and  half-fermented    grape- 
juice.    Some  wine  of  a  more  genuine  character  is, 
indeed,  exported  under  the  illegal  though  tolerated 
system  already  noticed.     But  even  this  has  inva- 
nably  a  large  infusion  of  brandy,   of  which  a 
small  proportion  is  sufficient  to  spoil  the  best 
wine.* 

According  to  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses, 
large  quantities  of  wines  from  other  countries — 
Fruice,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  Gape — are  sold  here 
as  the  produce  of  Portugal.  Considering  the 
character  of  the  **  genuine"  port  wines,  one 
might  be  induced  to  suppose  that  such  a  substitu- 
tion would  be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  make 
these  substituted  wines  pass  muster  for  port,  they 
must  be  well  doctored,  and  possibly  with  some 
deleterious  ingredients.  The  consumer  may  think 
himself  fortunate  if  he  escapes  with  nothing  worse 
than  elderberry,  sloes,  or  logwood.  The  substi- 
tution of  other  wines  for  port  was,  it  seems, 
practised  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  quite  as 
extensively  as  at  present  One  witness,  who 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  importing 
''  Masdeu,"  a  red  wine  from  Koussillon,  told  the 
following  curious  story: — "When  I  got  to  the 
port  of  ^ipment  (Port  Vendres)  I  found  very  ex- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  decree  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  has  been  published,  making  some  important 
alteratioiis  in  tiie  system  by  which  the  export  of  wine  is  re- 
gulated.   The  monopoly  of  the  Wine  Company  is  abolished, 
sad  the  export-duty  is  reduoed  from  12,000  rets  perpipe 
(about  £8  18s.)   to  fl,40O  rets,  or  about  lOs.  6d.    Wines 
of  the  "eeeond  qoalitT,"  which  were  formerly  not  allowed  to 
be  shipped  to  Englana ,  and  could  only  be  exported  to  coun- 
tries out  of  Europe,  are  now  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
wiosa  <^  the  first  quali^.    But  an  absurd  and  injurious  dis- 
tanctiofiis  ilall  mftde  between  exportable  wines,  and  wines 
which  may  not  be  exported.    Wines  of  the  "  third  quality" 
are  indocfed  in  the  latter  class ;  and  these  are  the  very  wines 
liiieh  the  adTocatesofaloy  import-duty  desire  to  see  introduced 
iDto  this  ooontiy.    "  The  third  quality,"  says  Mr.  Forrester, 
"is  a  simple  liffht  wine,  with  little  body  and  colour,  but 
which  is  aomirably  adapted  for  table-drinking,  off  draught, 
sod  may  be  shipped  with  little  or  no  brandy  at  a  very  cheap 
nU.    This,"  hie  adds,  "  i$  the  only  toine  used  to  any  extent, 
frvm^  f^ojfa^  tv  the  peasant,  in  Portugal."    What  would  bo 
add  if  the  English  GoTemmenf ,  under  pretence  of  desiring 
to  pmerre  tms  high  reputation  of  British  cotton,  linen,  and 
wooUen  manu&ctam  abroad,  should  forbid  the  exportation 
of  any  bat  the  more  costly  descriptions,  and  should  class  as 
"  not  exportable"  the  yenr  kinds  which  are  commonly  worn  by 
til  daises  in  this  ooantry  r    A  statesman  who  should  propose 
nch  a  measure  would  be  r^;arded  as  insane;  yet  this  is 
ictually  the  ^stem  established  or  maintained  by  the  im- 
piorea  and  "liberal'*  regulations  recently  adopted  by  the 
present  PortugnMe  Ministry.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Portu- 
ffueie  stetenaan  zdaj  retort,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  until 
the  equally  irrational  and  restrictive  wine-duty  of  England  is 
^^^Bfo^  no  aJterations  that  may  bo  made  in  the  Portuguese 
TBton  wili  nailer  it  posaobie  to  introduce  cheap,  Ught,  and 
pore  wines  into  Orcmt  Britain. 


tensive  warehouses  constructed;  and  as  it  was  in  a 
very  outlandish  place,  with  not  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  in  the  port  of  ship- 
ment, that  struck  me  as  very  remarkable.  I  in- 
quired why  those  warehouses  were  built,  and  I 
was  told  that  they  had  been  built  by  the  pro- 
prietor's father,  (The  present  proprietor  is  now 
in  his  84th  or  85th  year.)  I  inquired  for  what 
purpose  the  father  had  built  them,  and  I  was  in- 
formed he  had  built  them  in  connexion  with  a 
countryman  of  my  own,  a  Mr.  Ireland.  'Had 
I  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Ireland  ?*  My  answer 
was  no.  But  upon  further  inquiry  I  was  told 
Mr.  Ireland  and  his  (Monsieur  Durand's)  father 
had  had  large  transactions  in  wine,  and  that 
Mr.  Ireland  stated  tliat  he  wanted  a  wine  for  the 
supply  of  the  troops  and  the  navy.  I  inquired  if 
it  was  fine  old  wine  he  wanted,  or  such  wines  as 
were  usually  supplied  to  the  troops  and  the  navy, 
and  I  was  told  fine  old  wine.  Upon  my  return 
to  this  country  I  went  to  the  late  Mr.  George 
Hathorn,  than  whom  a  more  respectable  man 
never  existed  in  any  trade ;  being  a  very  old  man, 
I  inquired  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Ireland. 
He  said,  '  Yes ;  he  recollected  Mr.  Ireland  had 
commenced  life  at  Bristol  in  a  very  obscure  posi- 
tion, and  died  one  of  the  richest  men  in  it.' 
'  What  course  of  trade  did  he  follow  ?'  '  He  was  an 
importer  of  red  wines.'  '  Port  wines  ?  '  Port 
wines.'  '  What  reputation  had  his  wines  in  the 
market  ?*  *  They  were  of  the  highest  class.'  Yet, 
he  could  not  tell  why — it  was  not  from  any  want 
of  funds — but  all  at  once  the  house  suspended  its 
operations.  I  supplied  the  wanting  link  :.  ho 
could  get  no  more  Koussillon  wines,  as  the  first 
French  revolution  hindered  him." 

Thus  our  deluded  progenitors,  while  they 
imagined  themselves  drinking  port,  were  in  fact 
consuming  Koussillon  wines,  and  that  in  such 
quantities  as  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  ingenious 
importer.  What  particular  means  and  appliances 
he  employed  in  the  process  of  transmuting  French 
wines  into  Portuguese  will  probably  never  be 
known.  Whether  the  elder  and  the  sloe  are  found 
to  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  or 
whether  there  were  large  importations  of  Brazil- 
wood and  catechu  into  that  city  about  a  century 
ago,  are  delicate  points  which  it  is  needless  to  in- 
vestigate at  this  time.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  a  whole  generation  of  our  grandsires  went 
down  to  their  graves  under  the  pleasing  im- 
pression that  they  had  been  drinking  port  all 
their  lives,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were 
mistaken. 

The  next  wine  on  our  list  is,  of  course,  sherry ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  we  have,  from  an  equally 
competent  witness,  evidence  curiously  similar  to 
that  which  Mr.  Forrester  has  borne  respecting  the 
famous  produce  of  the  Douro.  Dr.  J.  Gorman, 
who  has  resided  for  many  years  in  Spain,  and  is 
"  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  produce  of 
the  district  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,"  asserts  dis- 
tinctly and  positively,  in  so  many  words,  that  "  no 
natural  sherry  comea  to  this  country."  Even  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  was  tolerably 
well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  trade,  wa«  a 
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little  startled  by  this  assertion.  "  None  at  all  ?" 
he  exclaimed.  "  None  whatever,"  replied  the  ex- 
perienced doctor  ;  but  then,  correcting  himself,  he 
added,  "  It  rarely  happens.  No  wine-house  will 
send  it  to  you;  your  demand  is  for  wine  to  suit  an 
artificial  taste,  and  you  send  out  your  orders — 
that  is,  the  wine-merchants  in  England — and  they 
confine  the  exporters  there  to  certain  marks,  num- 
bers, classes,  and  qualities  of  wine,  and  the  article 
you  get  is  a  mixed  wine." 

**  What  is  the  difference,'*  asked  the  chairman, 
"  between  the  strength  of  the  genuine  wine  and 
the  strength  of  the  artificial  wine  V" 

"The  quantity  of  natural  alcohol,"  answered 
Dr.  Gorman,  "  which  all  good  sherry  wines  con- 
tain is  about  twelve  per  cent ;  the  strength  of  the 
mixed  wine  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
brandy  which  the  exporter  may  deem  necessary  to 
add  in  addition  to  the  innate  spirit.  I  believe 
they  put  as  much  as  six  or  eight  gallons  of  brandy 
to  a  butt  of  wine — one  hundred  and  eiglit  imperial 
gallons.  There  should  he  none  whatever  ;  that  is 
an  adulteration." 

From  this  well-informed  and  outspoken  witness 
we  get  also  the  interesting  information  that  "  there 
is  a  place  at  Cadiz  called  the  Aguada,  where  infe- 
rior wines  arc  received  from  various  parts  of  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  sherry,  to  be 
shipped  to  this  and  other  countries  as  sherry  wine ; 
but  the  wine  from  the  Oondado  do  Niebla  is  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  class  for  mixing  with  it.  This 
is  a  very  interior  wine ;  a  perishable  wine.  It  will 
generally  get  decomposed  before  the  third  year 
has  passed,  unless  you  throw  a  large  quantity  of 
brand V  into  it." 

Such  is  the  authentic  account  of  sherry,  which 
has  been  the  English  favourite  wine  since  George 
the  Fourth  brought  it  into  fashion. 

The  consumption  of  Madeira  has  fallen  off  a 
good  deal,  owing,  it  is  commonly  supposed,  to 
the  social  ban  under  which  the  "  First  Gentleman 
of  Europe"  was  pleased  to  place  it ;  but  Mr.  OH- 
veira,  M.P.,  supplies  us  with  another  reason 
which  seems  likely  to  have  been  more  efficient  in 
bringing  it  into  disrepute — namely,  the  general 
character  of  acidity  which  the  wine  has  gained  of 
late  years,  and  which  "  arises  from  prematurely, 
and  by  chemical  means,  turning  new  w^ine  into 
old  wine  through  the  medium  of  great  heat."  This 
is  done  **  in  the  establishment  called  the  '  Estafa,'  " 
or  hothouse,  into  which  the  new  wines  are  placed 
at  once,  bricked  up,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  for  three  months. 
The  wine  subjected  to  that  operation  changes  its 
character,  and  becomes  a  spirituous  compound, 
which  again  is  mixed  with  fine  wines,  which  are 
shipped  (he  believed)  in  large  quantities  as  the 
regular  Madeira  wines. 

Mr.  Maire,  a  French  wine-grower  and  shipper, 
gives  a  similar  accoimt  of  Burgundy.  '*  Whenever 
science  or  chemistry  have  come  to  .our  rescue,"  he 
affirms,  **  they  have  done  us  more  harm  than  good. 
The  great  chemist.  Count  Chaptal,  advised  the 
growers  in  Burgundy  to  counteract  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons  by  putting  sugar  u^)on  their  vats. 
He  advised  them  to  go  on  very  moderately,  for  I 


think  the  quantity  was  only  1  lb.  per  hogshead  of 
grapes.  This  trial  answered  so  well,  that  from 
1  lb.  they  had  increased  to  30  lb.  per  hogshead ; 
and  the  effect  is,  that  those  wines,  being  loaded 
with  additional  sweetness,  and  not  having  the  other 
properties  which  belong  to  wine  and  form  wine, 
there  is  an  excess  in  the  fermenting,  and,  in  fact, 
they  destroy  themselves  by  continual  fermentation. 
That  unfortunate  discovery  has  been  almost  fatal 
to  Burgundy,  perhaps,  all  over  the  world,  except 
in  the  northern  climates,  where  the  cold  weather 
keeps  them  together ;  but  in  England  the  climate 
is  exceedingly  ungenial  to  keeping  the  Burgundy 
wines,  except  the  best"  "This  sugar,"  Mr.  Maire 
explained,  "has  a  double  property.  First,  it  in- 
creases the  fermentation,  and  by  that  means  in- 
creases the  colour,  and  increases  the  flavour,  and 
gives  flavour  to  the  wnne.  It  was  opening  the  door 
to  frauds  ;  there  was  a  fine  field  for  imposing  upon 
the  people.  The  result  was,  that  those  wines  lost 
their  name  everywhere,  and  with  it  their  con- 
sumption." 

It  is  needless  to  go  any  farther  into  this  part  of 
the  inquiry.     The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  fair 
samples  of  the  curious   disclosures  which  were 
made  in  the   course  of  the  investigation.     The 
simple  fact  is,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  the 
high  price  of  wine,  caused  by  the  excessive  import- 
duty,  has  created,  not  a  taste,  but  an  economical 
necessity  for  a  very  high -flavoured  and  stimulating 
wine.     When  these  qualities  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  natural  vintage,  which   is  usually  the  case, 
recourse  is  had  to  artificial  means.     The  fermenta- 
tion is  checked  too  soon,  or  is  increased  to  excess, 
or  the  acid  of  the  wine  is  dissolved  by  heat ;  and 
in  all  cases,  to  prevent  farther  decomposition,  and 
to  increase  the  strength  and  intoxicating  power  of 
the  wines,  large  quantities  of  alcohol  are  added  to 
them.     What  we  drink  in  England  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  wine.    It  is  "  brandy-and-wine ;"  a  mix- 
ture which  differs  in  nature  and  effect  from  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape  almost  as  widely  as  brandy- 
and- water  differs  from  pure  water.     The  light  and 
unsophisticated  wines,  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  ordinarily  drunk  on  the  Continent,  do  not  in- 
juriously affect  either  the  stomach  or  the  head. 
People  do  not  acquire  a  craviilg  for  strong  liquors 
in  consequence  of  drinking  them.     W^hen  taken, 
as  is  the  common  custom,  well  qualified  with  water, 
they  are  not  more  stimulating  than  strong  coffee 
or  tea,  and,  perhaps,  are  more  wholesome  than 
either  of  those  beverages.    The  natural  taste  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  islands  has  always  in- 
clined to  those  light,  pleasant,  and  salubrious  wines. 
With  a  low^  duty,  they  would  undoubtedly  come 
into  general  consumption,  displacing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  highly-brandied  wines,  and  probably 
some  of  the  spirits  that  are  now  consumed.     Our 
ports,  sherries,  and  other  strong  and  fiery  wines, 
are  in  fact  little  more  than  spirituous  liquors  under 
a  costly  and  genteel  disguise.     It  is  not  surprising 
that  many  persons,  finding  their  choice  confined  to 
a  few  stimulating  liquids,  all  strongly  alcoholic, 
should  select  those  which  are  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  Uie  purest,  and  should  prefer  plain  gin  and 
brandy  to  the  dearer  and,  perhaps,  more  deleterious 
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eompounda  which  pass  with  us  for  wines.  The 
better  way  wonld  be,  nntil  our  legislature  allows 
lu  to  drink  genaine  wine,  to  consider  all  those 
intoxicating  liquors  as  equally  pernicious,  and  to 
avoid  them  all. 

The  cnrioQs  developments  which  were  obtained 
in  respect  to  the  custODOi  of  vatting  or  **  blending*' 
wine&  and  the   manufacture  of  domestic  wines, 
ought  not  to  be  left  entirely  unnoticed.     It  appears 
that  it  is  a  common  practice,  when  a  merchant  has 
neveral  parcels  of  different  wines  in  the  docks, 
which  separately  and  under  their  proper  names  do 
not  suit  Uie  public  taste,  to  have  them  all  started 
together  into  a  vat,  usually  with  a  quantity  of 
bnndy  added,  and  see  what  will  come  of  it.    The 
miztare  thus  created  is  sold  as  port  or   sherry, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  predominating 
iogredients.     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  what 
may  be  called  the  "*  London  Dock  port-wine  vin- 
tage of  1860  :"— 

963    gallons  Sicilian  wine. 

1,766^  »  French     „ 

2,604  „  Spanish     „ 

1,419  „  Fort 

d94  „  Cape 

1,620  „  Mixed 

205  „  Brandy 


i> 


Total  8,971i  gallons  in  one  yat. 

There  is  another  still  more  miscellaneous  mix- 
tore,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  same  public  esta- 
bliahmenL 


89  eaDons 

Italian    vrine. 

28        „ 

Fort 

667       „ 

French      „ 

62       „ 

Madeira    „ 

63        „ 

Marsala     „ 

14       « 

Unenumeratcd. 

371        „ 

Spanish     „ 

448       „ 

Canary      „ 

44       „ 

Brandy     „ 

Total  1,666  gallons  in  ono  vat. 

There  is  a  formal  rule  of  the  dock  companies, 
making  a  distinction  between  wines  which  are  to 
be  blended  for  home  consumption  and  those  which 
may  be  mixed  for  exportation  to  British  colonies 
and  foreign  countries.  The  former  must  be  all  the 
produce  of  one  country,  while  the  latter  may  be  of 
different  countries.  Practically,  however,  the  re- 
gulation is  of  little  effect.  The  wines  which  are 
mixed  for  exportation  are  in  many  cases  merely 
sent  to  a  short  distance,  as,  for  example,  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  or  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence  re- 
imported  under  their  new  names  into  this  country. 
The  committee  seemed  to  take  a  particular  interest 
in  this  part  of  the  investigation,  which  certainly 
leads  to  some  important  conclupions,  as  will  be 
seen  frotn  the  following  portion  of  the  examination 
of  one  of  the  witnesses. 

The  Chairratn  to  Mr.  Bidley. — "  This  wine,  which  you 
8«j  is  Tatted  for  exportation,  not  for  Jiome  oonsnmption, 
is  it  bond  Jide  exported  or  not  V*  *'  The  wines  mixed  in 
that  way  must  be  /or  exportation ;  the  Ciistom-honse  would 
not  admit  them  for  home  consumption." 

**  Is  it  hond  Jide  f"  **  It  is  bona  Jide  red  wine  wo  have 
vpoken  of,  and  it  has  been  exported  to  the  Channel 
Ulands." 

'*  And  brought  back  r    "  Yes." 

"  Then  it  is  not  bona  fide  r    "  No;  not  bond  Jide." 

**lij  question  is,  is  it  intended  for  foreign  consumption, 
or  for  home  consumption  ?"    "  For  home  consumption." 


*'  It  is  exported  for  the  purpose  of  home  consumption?" 
"  Yes." 

Mr.  Villiers. — "Exported  to  some  place  from  which 
it  is  to  be  imported  ?"     "  Yes." 

"  And  the  officer  does  not  take  any  notice  of  this  stuff 
called  port  wine  ?"     '*  Just  so.*' 

Mr.  Jackson. — "A  witness  from  the  St.  Katherine's 
Dock,  Mr.  Wright,  has  stated  that  eight  pipes  of  port, 
six  from  Hamburgh,  two  from  St.  John's,  and  other  small 
parcels  of  port  wine,  had  been  blended  in  the  vatting  esta- 
blishment of  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock ;  that  the  duty  has 
been  paid,  and  it  has  gone  forth  for  home  consumption  as 
port  wine  ?"     "  Yes." 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  whatever  wine  comes  from 
any  foreign  port  to  this  country,  and  is  entered  as  port 
wine,  is  admitted  as  such,  notwithstanding  it  may  have 
never  been  in  Portugal  ?"    **  Just  so.*' 

*'  Any  description  of  red  wine,  of  the  same  qusliiy  and 
description  as  red  [qu:  port]  wine,  is  received  by  the 
customs  as  port  wine,  suffered  to  be  blended  with  wine 
from  Oporto,  and  duty  is  paid  upon  it,  and  it  is  sold  to  go 
to  the  public  as  port  wine  ?"    **  Just  so.'* 

"  It  is  by  this  process  that  the  20,000  casks  suffered  to 
be  exported  from  Operto  to  this  country  became  00,000 
casks  for  the  use  of  the  consumer  ?"  <*  It  would  give  that 
increase." 

According  to  this  statement,  the  chances  are 
three  to  one  that  a  person  who  drinks  what  he 
supposes  to  bo  port  wine,  in  this  country,  is,  in 
fact,  not  drinking  even  the  "  sophisticated'*  pro- 
duce of  Portugal,  but  a  mixture  of  a  great  variety 
of  wines,  each  of  which  has  perhaps  been  sepa- 
rately doctored  in  its  own  country,  while  the  whole 
compound  is  "fortified"  by  an  additional  infusion 
of  spirits  in  this  country. 

The  two  manufacturers  of  British  wines  who 
were  examined  gave  some  interesting  evidence 
concerning  that  branch  of  British  industry.  It 
appears  that  the  products  of  this  manufacture  are 
of  two  classes.  The  first  includes  what  may 
properly  be  called  domestic  cordials,  such  as 
ginger,  currant,  raspberry,  cowslip,  and  elder 
wines  ;  the  second  comprises  imitations  of  foreign 
wines,  and  more  particularly  of  port,  sherry,  and 
champagne.  The  total  annual  produce  of  this 
home-manufacture  is  estimated,  at  present,  at 
600,000  gallons — a  quantity  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
all  the  wines  imported — ^and  it  is  increasing  every 
year.  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  about  one- 
third  of  his  sales  consisted  of  British  port,  sherry, 
and  champagne.  He  sold  them  as  British  wines ; 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  grauted  that  they  were 
afterwards  retailed  to  consnmera  as  foreign  wines. 
Their  components  were  French  and  Spanish 
raisins  and  spirits.  The  other  manufacturer  some- 
times added  a  portion  of  Cape  and  pontac,  or ''  the 
bottoms  of  foreign  wines,  the  Oporto  and  Spanish 
wines."  Others  have  used  dififerent  methods.  Mr. 
Redding  quotes  from  the  "Victualler's  Guide," 
a  work  which  has  gone  through  four  editions,  a 
valuable  receipt  for  making  port  wine  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients — "  forty-five  gallons  of  cider, 
six  of  brandy,  eight  of  port  wine,  two  gallons  of 
sloes  stewed  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and  the  liquor 
pressed  off."  If  the  colour  is  not  good,  tincture  of 
red  Sanders  or  cudbear  is  directed  to  be  added. 
This  may  be  bottled  in  a  few  days.  The  receipt 
goes  on  to  siiy — "A  tcaspoonful  of  powder  of 
catechu  being  added  to  each,  a  fine  crusted  appear- 
ance on  the  bottles  will  follow  quickly."  The  ends 
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of  the  corks  being,  soaked  in  a  strong  decoction  of 
Brazil  wood  and  a  little  alum  will  complete  this 
interesting  process,  and  give  them  the  appearance 
of  age.  Oak-bark,  elder,  Brazil  wood,  privet, 
beet,  and  turnsole  (adds  Mr.  Redding),  are  all  used 
in  making  fictitious  port  wine. 

The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  of  this  very  curious  and  important  evidence 
appear  to  be,  (1),  that  nearly  all  the  wine  imported 
into  this  country  is  previously  adulterated  with 
brandy  or  other  deleterious  infusions;  (2),  that 
most  of  the  liquids  consumed  as  port  and  sherry 
in  this  country  are  spurious  mixtures  of  various 


wines  and  spirits,  or  else  are  wholly  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  (3),  that  the  sole  cause  of 
these  adulterations  and  frauds  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  any  depraved  taste  of  the  English  people,  nor 
in  the  character  of  the  wine-dealers,  but  in  the 
excessively  high  import-duty,  which  prevents  the 
importation  of  light  and  genuine  wines,  suited  to 
the  natural  taste  of  the  people.  Until  this  obstacle 
is  removed,  persons  who  have  a  regard  for  their 
own  health  and  comfort  will  do  well  to  abstain 
altogether  from  the  mixed,  spirituous,  and  noxious 
beverages  which  are  now  commonly  vended  under 
the  name  of  wine. 


NORMAN     HAMILTON. 

{C<mHnuedfrom  vol  XIX.,  ^ge  720.) 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

SFFOBTS. 

Florence  Haiulton  went  in  search  of  her  bro- 
ther, in  order  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  best 
method  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  the  hint  of 
Mr.  Erskine  regarding  the  removal  of  Buchanan 
and  his  servant  previous  to  the  day  of  trial.  Henry 
Hamilton  consulted  in  turn  with  his  fellow-clerk, 
Torry ;  and  the  issue  of  their  deliberation  was, 
that  the  most  eligible  party  to  accompany  the 
young  lady  in  her  singular  mission  would  be  Cha- 
racter Cook.  In  the  first  place,  the  fidelity  of 
Character  could  be  depended  on ;  in  the  next  place, 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  Buchanan,  as 
well  as  with  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  as  the 
dogged  nature  of  the  publican  was  well  known,  it 
was  further  conjectured  that  a  party  in  his  own 
sphere  of  life  was  more  likely  to  influence  him 
than  one  above  it^  Florence  was,  in  taste  and 
luind,  essentially  sensitive;  and  she  shrank  mo- 
mentarily from  an  embassy  where  so  grotesque  an 
individual  was  to  be  her  sole  companion ;  but  the 
stake  at  issue  was  so  overwhelming  that  her  doubts 
were  but  as  a  passing  hesitation  in  her  own  mind, 
not  tangible  enough  for  a  verbal  utterance.  She 
was  soon,  also,  to  ascertain  that  under  an  eccentric 
exterior  Character  Cook  concealed  an  honest  and 
guileless  heart. 

Henry  undertook  to  apprise  Cook  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  business  he  was  to  be  asked  to  engage 
in,  and  to  arrange  as  to  what  spot  the  hackney- 
coach  ordered  for  Florence  should  take  up  the 
leather  champion.  There  was  nothing  that  Cha- 
racter thirsted  for  more  than  notoriety ;  and  the 
mere  circumstance  of  any  given  act  being  removed 
a  few  points  of  the  compass  from  the  letter  of 
statute  law,  so  far  from  deterring  him  from  the 
commission  of  such  act,  only  incited  him  to  the 
more  speedy  perpetration  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  tend  to  the  producing  of  the  coveted  popu- 
larity. Henry,  fully  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of 
his  friend,  took  care  to  magnify  the  danger  of  the 
object  in  which  he  proposed  to  enlist  his  services ; 
and  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  whetted  the  desire 


of  the  chafed  patriot  to  engage  in  the  hazardous 
employment. 

"  Get  Buchanan  to  leave  the  country  I  By  jingo, 
I'll  get  him  to  do  that  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  and, 
if  he  doesna,  let  him  look  to  his  ugly  lugs.  It's 
the  least  he  can  do ;  he's  driven  his  dochter  daft 
wi'  his  obstinacy  already.  Did  ye  say  that  the 
coach  was  to  be  at  the  head  o'  Leith  Walk  at  three 
o'clock  ?  Weel,  I'll  be  there.  But  stop,  noo ; 
will  it  no  be  better  for  the  like  o'  me  to  tramp, 
instead  o'  riding  in  a  coach  wi'  a  grand  lady  like 
your  cousin  ?" 

'^  Nonsense ;  you  must  go  in  the  coach ;  you 
would  miss  each  other  unless  you  went  together. 
I  shall  be  waiting  you  at  the  foot  of  Leith  Wynd." 

''  This  will  astonish  Babie,"  ejaculated  Charac- 
ter to  himself  as  Hamilton  left  him. 

Boswell  records  that  when  Dr.  Johnson  was 
going  out  to  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  meetiug 
Home  Tooke,  he  called  out  to  his  servant,  Blac^ 
Frank,  to  get  ready  a  clean  shirt  for  him.  Will 
the  classical  reader  excuse  me  if  I  take  this  indi- 
rect method  of  announcing  that  certain  changes 
took  place  in  the  outer  man  of  Character  Cook  of 
a  similar  description  ? 

"  Preserve  me !"  quoth  Babie.  "  Whaur  is  tlio 
man  gau'n  to  wi'  his  Sabbath  claes  on  ?" 

Mr.  Cook  condescended  on  no  explanation  in 
answer  to  this  interrogatory,  save  an  oracular 
enunciation  of  the  wise  saw,  that  his  helpmate 
should  see  what  she  would  behold,  and,  taking  his 
leave,  he  was  soon  at  the  rendezvous.  Having 
ceremoniously  taken  his  seat  in  the  conveyance, 
Character  was  further  impressexi  by  Florence  a.^ 
to  the  vital  importance  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  evidence  of  Buchanan;  and  be  readily  as- 
sented to  the  cogency  of  the  reasons  on  which  she 
urged  the  accomplishment  of  the  important  object, 
and  duly  satisfied  her  that,  so  far  as  his  co-opera- 
tion was  concerned,  she  might  calculate  on  it  with 
the  utmost  certainty. 

The  coach  pulled  up  at  the  entrance  into  Leith, 
and  they  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Buchanan*8 
tavern. 
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"  It's  aa  well,"  said  Character,  *' to  see  that  the 
coast  is  clear  before  we  gang  in.    We'll  just  pass 
the  door,  and  then  look  at  yon  window,  because  if 
the  house  is  full  it  will  not  be  a  good  opportunity." 
Florence  had  previously  placed  herself  at  Cook's 
dlaposal,  and  assented  as  a  matter  of  course  to  this 
small  piece  of  diplomacy,  which  turned  out  to  be 
of  service  in  assisting  them  in  breaking  ground 
with  the  object  of  their  mission.     *'The  house  did 
not  appear  to  be  full ;"  but,  true  to  the  arrange- 
ment, they  passed  on  and  took  their  places  at  a 
window  which,    being  that  of   a    haberdasher, 
afforded    a    plausible   opportunity  for  loitering. 
Mrs.  Buchanan  came  to  the  door  at  the  moment  a 
ship-captain  was  passing;  indeed,  it  was  probable 
that  she  had  seen  him  approaching,  and  took  her 
station  at  the  door  for  the    express  purpose  of 
accosting  him. 

"  I  tlunk  ye  never  mean  to  cross  our  door  noo, 
Mr.  Binnacle  ?"  said  she  to  the  weather-beaten  son 
of  Neptune. 

''I  never  do,"  answered  the  man  gruffly. 

"  What  have  we  done  ?  I'm  sure  we  keep  as 
good  drink  as  ever  we  did,  and  we  were  ay  ceevil 
to  you  ?" 

"Hang  ver  ceevility !  Were  you  civil  to  my 
friend?" 

**  We  didna  ken  that  he  was  your  friend." 

"  Didna  ken !"  thundered  the  Captain.  "  Did  I 
not  bring  the  lad  to  yer  house,  and  tell  ye  to  be 
kind  to  him  ?  And  if  he  had  run  a  little  behind, 
would  not  I  have  seen  you  paid  ?  Or  if  I  had  gone 
to  Davy's  locker,  would  iSie  few  shillings  that  he 
would  have  been  due  you  been  anything  to  what 
I  have  spent  in  your  house  for  the  last  ten  years  ?" 

*'It  was  a  pity  that  ye  hadna  spoken  to  me." 

"  Speak  to  you  I"  replied  the  angry  seaman. 
''What  good  would  that  have  done?  You  are  as 
keen  for  blunt  as  your  lubberly  husband.  There 
is  not  a  true  plank  in  the  whole  kit,  except  yer 
lassie,  who  is  by  far  too  good  for  either  her  father 
or  mother." 

"Weel,  weel.  Captain,  I'm  sorry  for  it;  it  was 
a  sad  mistak'." 

''  No  mistak' ;  but  jist  downright  blackguardism 
on  the  part  o'  your  husband.  Everybody  says  that 
the  lad  did  not  owe  you  a  penny,  but  yet  he,  the 
sneak,  must  go  and  peach  ;  and  here's  a  honester 
fellow  than  ever  stood  on  his  shoes  must  go  to  the 
gallows.  I've  been  at  the  jail  twice  to  see  the  poor 
fellow,  but  they  won't  let  me  in.  I'm  sure  this 
lad  did  not  mean  to  cheat  anybody ;  but  maybe 
he's  been  hard  up.  Howsomdever,  Mother  Bu- 
chanan, jist  hear  you  this :  if  Spencer  is  hanged, 
look  you  to  your  house ;  for  if  there  are  half  a  dozen 
Bailors  in  Leith  that  day  you'll  see  a  blaze.'* 

The  irascible  tar  would  maintain  no  farther 
parley ;  and,  darting  a  fierce  look  at  his  former 
landlady,  he  resumed  his  walk  up  the  Kirkgate. 

"Now's  our  time !"  said  Character.  "  Come 
away,  mem." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  curtsied  welcome,  and  conducted 
the  guests  to  her  best  parlour. 

"  We  have  some  thochts,  Mrs.  Buchanan/'  said 
Cooky  who  could  lie  for  the  nonce  as  well  as  a 
candidate  on  the  hustings,  "  of  sailing  to  Eirkaldy 


the  nicht ;  but  it's  an  east  wind,  and  I  am  a  wee 
thing  feared  that  this  leddy  may  be  sick,  an' 
maybe's  it  will  be  a  better  day  the  morn.  Bring 
here  a  bottle  o'  your  porter,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  for 
me,  and  a  gill  o'  shrub  for  the  leddy." 

Florence  was  horrified,  and  could  not  even  con- 
ceal her  surprise  from  Mrs.  Buchanan,  who,  with 
professional  acquisitiveness,  regarded  her  with 
displeasure  as  one  likely  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
Mr.  Cook  in  giving  orders  "  for  the  good  of  the 
house." 

"  Here's  a  fine  madam,"  quoth  she  of  the  Kirk- 
gate to  her  abigail,  as  she  retired  to  the  bar  to 
fulfil  the  behests  of  Mr.  Cook.  "  She  comes  in  here 
wi'  the  greatest  assurance,  and  sits  down  till  it's 
her  pleasure  to  see  if  she  can  cross  to  Kirkaldy, 
aud  she  may  sit  here  for  an  hour,  or  maybe  twa ; 
and  yet  whaun  the  man  proposes  to  order  a  driblet 
o'  shrub,  she  whinges  out,  *No,  I  thank  you! 
Keally  I  beg — I  assure  you  I  cannot  taste  it.'  And 
boo  does  madam  think  we  are  to  keep  up  a 
house  for  her  convenience  ?  Hoo  are  we  to  pay  the 
rent  and  the  taxes,  and  coal  and  candle ;  and  hoo 
are  we  to  live  oursel's,  if  a'  body  was  to  act  in 
this  way  ?  I  wonder  hoo  this  grand,  fine,  set-me- 
up  lass  wad  look  if  I  was  to  gang  into  her  house 
and  wait  for  the  Kirkaldy  boat  ?" 

Mrs.  Buchanan  was  delivering  herself  of  this 
semi-economic  address  much  about  the  time  that 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  composing  his  immortal 
tome  at  this  very  Kirkaldy  now  referred  to ;  and 
as  we  have  lived  to  be  informed  by  learned  pro- 
fessors that  snails  can  mesmerise  each  other  at  the 
Antipodes,  it  is  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  in 
a  novelist  to  conceive  of  the  father  of  political 
economy  acting  by  sympathy  on  a  shrewd  hostess 
separated  from  him  only  by  seven  miles  of  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Some  psy- 
chologists may  account  for  the  coincidence  (if  such 
existed)  by  the  fact  that  economic  considerations 
spring  up  in  the  Scotch  mind  simultaneously,  and 
therefore  do  not  require  to  be  propagated  by  sym- 
pathy. There  have  been  worse  reasons  than  this 
assigned  for  various  kinds  of  phenomena,  and  we 
state  this  explanation  without  venturing  to  impugn 
it. 

Mr.  Cook,  reminding  Florence  of  her  promise 
to  submit  implicitly  to  his  directions,  cautioned 
her  against  interfering  with  his  orders. 

"The  only  way  that  you  can  get  at  Luckie 
Buchanan,  mem,  is  by  sending  her  to  the  bar,  and 
sending  her  again  and  again — that  is,  if  she  is  sure 
that  ye  ha'e  siller  to  pay  the  lawin'.  Faith,  it  will, 
maybe,  cost  twa  three  bottles  o'  porter,  and  twa 
three  gills  o'  shrub  afore  we  get  her  in  tune." 

"  But  I  cannot  drink  shrub  I" 

"  Whisht,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  here's  her  comin. 
Jist  shove  the  stoup  to  me,  and  I'll  help  you.  Aye, 
Mrs.  Buchanan,  and  hoo's  the  gudeman  and  ^  the 
lassie  ?  I  dinna  think  I've  seen  ve  for  a  month." 

"  He  8  in  his  ordinar,  but  Maggie's  no  weel  at 
a'.  I  dinna  ken  what's  the  matter  wi'  her ;  she 
used  to  gangaboot  thehoose  singing  like  a  mavis; 
but  noo  she's  turned  awfu'  dowie,  and  she  lies  in 
her  bed  and  doesna  speak,  and  she  takes  sae  little 
meat  it   wudna  feed  a  sparrow.     I'm  real   wac 
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Maister  Oook;  I  have  but  ane,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  lose  her.  The  doctor  says  that  there  ie 
naething  wrang  wi'  her  yet,  bnt  that  she  canna 
lang  gang  on  if  she  lives  as  she  is  doing.'* 

''  That  is  terrible  !"  said  tlie  sympathising  Cha- 
racter.  "  It  will  be  something  on  her  mind." 

"  Aye,  aye,  that's  what  I  jalouse,"  replied  the 
mother  mournfully. 

'*  Weel,  and  can  ye  no  find  out  the  cause  and 
see  and  get  her  round  again  ?" 

"  We  ken  the  cause  o'er  weel.  I  need  na  keep 
it  frae  you,  Maister  Cook ;  it's  a'  owing  to  that 
unfortunate  business  about  the  forged  notes.  Ye 
mind  hoo  ye  tried  to  keep  William  frae  telling  the 
bailies  that  the  lassie  had  got  the  notes  in  Spencer's 
room ;  weel,  she's  never  had  a  day's  health  since 
that  time.  I  some  think  that  Spencer  had  been 
speaking  to  Maggie  and  turned  her  head." 

Florence  started. 

"  You  needna  start,  mem,  for  this  Spencer,  tho' 
a  note-forger,  and  very  likely  to  be  hanged,  was 
a  good-looking  fellow,  and  Maggie  being  young 
and  thoughtless " 

*'  My  good  woman  I"  exclaimed  Florence. 

"  Weel,  weel,  mem,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  see 
ane's  ain  dochter  and  only  bairn  taking  up  vvi'  sic 
folk;  but  ye're  maybe  nae  aulder  than  Maggie 
yoursel',  and  folks  shouldna'  be  over  severe  that 
never  were  tried  themselves." 

Character  augured  no  good  from  this  skirmish- 
iug ;  the  ground  trode  upon  was  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, and  he  was  anxious  that  this  department 
of  the  subject  should  be  eschewed.  He  therefore 
essayed  to  divert  the  channel  of  conversation. 

"  I  doot,  Mrs.  Buchanan,"  said  the  pacificator, 
"  ye've  suflfered  mair  ways  than  ane  by  this  busi- 
ness." 

"  Aye,  Maister  Cook,  tliat  we  have.  I  have  aye 
said  to  the  gudeman  that  folks  in  a  public  way 
should  keep  a  calm  sough,  but  he's  gey  positive ; 
and  especially  when  he  taks  a  thing  in  his  head, 
ye  micht  as  weel  try  to  move  Inchkeith  as  get 
him  to  gi'e  up  his  ain  way.  I  tell't  him  frae  the 
very  beginning  that  he  wad  rue  this  business  yet, 
and  ye  see  it  has  come  true.  I  spak  till  him, 
Maggie  spak  till  him,  and  ye  spak  till  him ;  but 
we  a'  micht  ha'e  preached  and  prayed  till  Candle- 
mas— to  the  bailies  he  wad  gang  and  ha'e  oot  his 
say ;  and  what  has  he  made  o't?  There's  the  bairn 
near  fritten  by  liersel*,  and  there's  our  custom 
awa'  to  naething.  I  have  seen  us  run  thro'  an 
anker  cask  i'  the  time  that  it  noo  takes  us  to  get 
quit  o'  a  gallon.  An  a'  body  has  ta'en  an  ill-will 
at  us ;  and  our  windows  are  aften  broken ;  and  I 
am  sure,  if  there  is  to  be  a  hangin',  I  wish  it  was 
o'er,  for  we  are  sure  to  get  our  door  dung  ia  that 
nicht.  An*  ther's  Binnacle,  that  used  to  be  our 
best  customer,  he's  awa'  to  Annie  Cheyne's ;  I  met 
her  gaen  to  the  Kirk  on  Sabbath  wi'  a  new  bon- 
net and  shawl,  and  she  ga'e  her  head  a  toss  as 
mcikle  as  to  say,  *  We're  up  sides  wi*  you  noo,'  for 
ye  ken  we  used  to  look  down  on  Annie  when  she 
first  began  in  the  Towboothe  Wynd.  Oh,  sirs, 
it's  an  awfu*  warld !" 

Character,  although  contrary  to  his  wont,  allowed 
the  lady  what  the  Americans  call  "  rope,"  mani- 


festing no  uneasiness  at  her  tendencies  to  diverge 
into  episodical  topics ;  and  she  having  come  to  a 
pause  naturally,  and  without  recourse  to  art,  ho 
availed  himself  of  the  cessation. 

"  But  do  you  think  that  it  is  too  late  to  men' 
this  matter,  Mrs.  Buchanan?" 

"  I  doot  it  is,  Maister  Cook,  and  it  maun  just 
take  its  course.  Folk  will  tire  speaking  about  us, 
and  then  they'll  maybe  come  back  again.  When 
the  dirt  's  dry  ye  ken  it  rubs  off.  And  as  for 
Maggie,  whaun  the  man's  awa',  she'll  maybe  forget 
him,  and  we'll  send  her  out  to  her  aunt  in  Cramond 
for  change  o'  air ;  but  then,  ye  ken,  we've  a  rent 
o'er  our  head  a'  the  time." 

"  I  was  thinkin',"  replied  Character,  "  that  if 
the  gudeman  cou'd  keep  oot  o*  the  road  before  the 
trial  comes  on  the  case  micht  brak  down;  and 
then,  as  the  lad  wad  get  ofi,  and  tak  leg  bail,  the 
story  wad  blaw  o'er ;  and,  Maggie  glad  and  a'  body 
glad  that  there  was  nae  hanging,  things  wad  come 
round  to  be  as  they  were  before." 

"  But,  ye  see,"  rejoined  the  landlady,  "  he  got 
a  summons  no  ten  minnits  afore  ye  came  in  to 
attend  the  trial  on  Tuesday,  and  I  dinna  see  he 
could  get  off." 

"Isheinhimsel'?" 

"  Aye  is  he,  but  I  doot  it  will  be  nae  use  speak- 
ing to  him." 

"  Jist  ca*  him  in,  and  we'll  see." 

"Gudeman!"  shrieked  Dame  Buchanan  in  her 
highest  falsetto,  "  here's  Maister  Cook,  of  the 
Luckenbooths,  come  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Buchanan  replied  in  a  surly  tone,  the  pur- 
port of  which,  although  scarcely  articulate,  was 
that  he  would  respond  to  the  summons  in  due 
time ;  and  after  a  brief  interval  he  condescended 
to  make  his  appearance.  At  no  time  over-bland 
in  his  manners,  the  recent  depression  in  trade  had 
wrought  on  him  a  change  much  for  the  worse. 
His  manner  was  abrupt,  and  his  countenance  harsh 
and  repulsive.  Florence  trembled  as  she  thought 
that  the  fate  of  Norman  was  suspended  on  the 
good- will  of  that  forbidding  man. 

"Come  away.  Mr.  Buchanan,"  was  the  hearty 
salutation  of  Character.  "  Come  away,  and  gi'es 
your  news.  Let's  see  anither  bottle,  Mrs.  Bu- 
chanan :  we'll  no  gang  o'er  the  water  the  nicht. 
Dear  me  I  it's  turned  coarser  than  ever.  Here's 
to  ye,  Buchanan !" 

Mr.  Buchanan  pledged  in  return,  but  with  a 
dryness  of  manner  which,  on  any  other  occasion; 
would  have  been  mortally  resented  by  Character. 

"  And  hoo  is  business  wi*  you  ?" 

"  Dull  I  hanged  dull  I''  answered  the  laconic  Bo- 
niface. 

"  Weel,  so  the  mistress  was  sayin'." 

"  And  what  richt  has  she  to  say  anything  o*  the 
kind  ?  We  are  bad  enough  without  having  her 
blabbing  to  everybody,  and  making  things  worse." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  pantomimed  to  tho  effect  that 
she  had  prophesied  what  would  be  the  mood  of 
her  lord,  and  left  the  room.  Character  saw  that 
Buchanan  was  -not  to  be  wheedled  over  like  his 
wife,  and  he  determined  to  introduce  the  subject 
without  further  parley. 

"  Now,  Buchanan."  said  he,  "  would  it  not  have 
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been  &r  better  for  yon  to  have  taken  my  advice 
that  day,  and  no  hA'e  hurt  your  business  by  peach- 
ing against  your  lodger  ?" 

*'  Vm  making  no  complaint/'  answered  the  pub- 
lican doggedly. 

'^  An*  I'm  not  come  here  to  raise  a  shine  wi' 
yon ;  but  jist  as  an  auld  friend  and  customer  to  ad- 
Tiae  yon  to  cut  your  stick  before  the  trial  comes 
0D|  and  no  let  the  lad  be  hanged ;  his  death  can 
do  yon  no  good,  and  has,  and  maybe  Avill  still,  do 
yemeikle  ill/* 

"  It  8  not  me  that  hangs  him ;  it*s  the  luw." 

"Yes, yes!  but  if  ye  were  oot  o'  the  road  he 
Goaldna  be  condemned." 

"  An*  am  I,"  answered  Buchanan  sternly,  "  to 
let  a  fellow  off  who  cam'  into  my  boose,  and  made 
it  a  howfF  for  forged  notes  ?  He  had  nae  siller ; 
a&d  maybe  he  wad  ha*e  paid  me  w^i'  his  trash,  and 
gotten  me  into  trouble  as  weel  as  himsel*.  I  have 
oae  doot  the  note  that  he  paid  his  bill  wl'  was 
forged,  and  it  was  jbt  a  chance  that  I  wasna 
brocht  in.  If  I  bad  been  catched  gi*en  out  forged 
notes,  and  then  a  villain  like  that  found  oot  wi*  a 
handle  o'  them  in  his  room,  whaur  would  I  ha  e 
been?  And  because  I  bring  him  to  justice,  and 
tell  the  truth,  there*s  a  hue  and  cry  raised  against 
me,  as  if  I  had  committed  murder,  and  as  if  I  had 
been  the  villain,  and  no  Spencer.'* 

"  Spencer  is  no  villain,  man,**  retorted  Flo- 
rence, taming  suddenly  round  from  her  place  in 
the  window,  to  which  she  had  retired  on  the  en- 
trance of  Buchanan. 

'*  And  what  is  he,  then  ?"  queried  the  publican  in 
return. 

"  A  gentleman,  and  incapable  of  doing  injury 
to  any  one.  He  has  very  unfortunately  been  placed 
in  circnmstances  that  seem  to  implicate  him,  but 
be  is  as  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  as 
I  am;  and  I  am  aA  certain  of  this  as  that  there  is 
a  heaven  above.** 

"A  very  queer  kind  o*  gentleman,'*  replied 
Buchanan  with  a  sneer,  ''that  hadna  an  honest 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  but  plenty  o*  forged  notes!** 

"  I  cannot  argue  with  you,**  said  Florence 
quivering  with  emotion,  ''but  take  money  and 
qmt  the  country  before  the  trial  takes  place.  Name 
any  sum  you  please,  and  I  shall  make  sure  that 
you  get  it  I  have  rich  and  powerful  friends  who 
will  guarantee  your  safety.  Say  that  you  will  do 
it    Do  say  that  you  will  save  his  precious  life." 

"And  wha  are  ye  that  want  to  bribe  me  to 
brak  the  laws  o*  the  country  by  rinnin  awa*  ?'* 

"My  name  is  of  no  consequence,  but  on  my 
knees  I  implore  you,  as  you  would  value  your 
own  peace  of  mind  here  and  hereafter,  aa  you 
would  seek  to  be  judged  by  that  God  of  mercy  be- 
fore whom  we  must  all  stand — oh,  save  him  !  You 
are  my  last  hope,  and  if  you  cast  me  off  there 
is  no  human  aid  that  I  can  implore.*' 

"  Whaur  am  I  to  gang  and  boo  lang  am  I  to 
stop  awa',  mistress  ?  Na,  na,  gae  hame  again. 
I've  pitten  np  wi*  a  great  deal  already  about  this 
business,  but  I  am  determined  to  see  it  to  the  end. 
I  ken  what  becomes  o*  witnesses  when  they  ab- 
scond— Geordie  Thow's  got  banishment  for  that 
trick." 


"  May  God  forgive  you,"  said  Florence  as  she 
sorrowfully  turned  away  from  the  implacable 
man. 

Character  darted  on  him  a  look  of  withering 
contempt  and  menace  and  led  away  his  charge. 
Mrs.  Buchanan  waited  for  them  at  the  outer  door, 
and  received  the  reckoning  with  many  tears,  and 
protested  "that  noo  she  kent  Mr.  Spencer  was 
really  a  gentleman  it  wad  clean  brak  her  heart.*' 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THB    TBIAL. 

Another  trial  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  ! 
During  the  brief  interval  that  had  elapsed  since 
Muir  the  political  martyr  had  been  placed  at  the 
bar,  many  trials  had  occurred,  but  without  attract- 
ing general  attention  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 
The  trial  of  Myles  Spencer  excited  universal  in- 
terest The  long  mystery  connected  with  the 
numerous  issue  of  forged  notes  was  expected  to 
be  cleared  up ;  and  as  it  had  been  whispered 
abroad  that  the  criminal  was  connected  with  a 
noble  family,  the  excitement  regarding  his  fate  was 
considerably  enhanced.  The  galleries  and  back- 
benches were  crowde<l  with  spectators  of  all  ranks, 
and  an  unusual  silence  chained  down  the  packed 
assembly.  Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  commencement  of  the  trial,  the  seats  and  every 
available  space  had  been  filled ;  numbers  still  con- 
tinued to  besiege  the  entrances  and  were  repelled 
with  difficulty ;  till  at  length  a  strong  posse  of  the 
town-guard  cleared  the  passages  by  main  force 
and  closed  the  massive  doors,  and  then  the  sullen 
voice  of  the  multitude  was  heard  indistinctly  like 
the  far-off  murmur  of  the  distant  sea. 

The  resolute  band  of  the  prisoner's  friends  were 
there,  sad  and  sorrowful,  but  yet  not  absolutely 
despairing.  Florence  sat  between  Henry  and 
Arnold — Cook,  Armstrong,  and  Smallbairn  were 
beside  them.  Mrs.  Buchanan  and  her  daughter 
Maggie  were  in  another  part  of  tlie  court-room. 
The  poor  girl  was  deadly  pale,  and  the  fierce  lustre 
of  her  6ye  which  had  previously  alarmed  Cook 
had  now  settled  down  into  a  calm  apathy,  probably 
more  alarming  than  the  other.  Near  to,  and  in 
view  of  them,  was  the  hag,  and,  in  the  same 
direction,  there  stood  in  a  passage — oh  matchless 
impudence  and  hypocrisy — Theodore  Reid  I  And 
last  of  all,  crushed  into  a  narrow  back  bench,  was 
Carmichael  the  banker  and  his  sister  Kate. 

The  hag  scanned  the  crowded  tribunal  with 
eager  eye,  and  when  her  fiendish  glance  fell  on 
Maggie  Buchanan  it  gleamed  with  maniacal  exul- 
tation. The  moment  that  its  evil  influence  fell  on 
the  wretched  girl,  a  deadly  cold  came  over  her 
fevered  frame,  and  but  for  the  interposition  of  her 
mother,  who  attributed  the  sudden  indisposition  to 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  place,  she  would 
have  sunk  to  the  floor.  Satisfied  with  this  con- 
quest, the  beldame  continued  to  enlarge  the  range 
of  her  malignant  vision,  and  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  Cook.  He  marked  at  once  the  rising 
scowl,  and  the  hatred  of  the  compressed, .  thin, 
withered  lips,  and  he  knew  their  import  He 
suddenly  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  lifting  his  finger 
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menacingly,  gave  her  instantly  to  understand  that 
he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  trifled  with — the  hag 
knew  his  determination  of  will,  and  quailed  before 
it.  Again  that  demon  eye  commences  its  round — 
Maggie  Buchanan  bides  behind  her  mother — Cook 
defies  her — who  now  ?  Theodore  Reid !  Little 
wot  tbat  gentleman  that  she  was  there.  He  has 
not  heard  of  or  seen  her  for  a  long  time — ^thought 
she  had  been  unwell,  left  the  place,  or,  better  still, 
dead  and  gone  to  her  account.  But  there  she  is ; 
and  had  he  known  of  her  presence,  he  should  not 
have  been  one  of  the  spectators.  Ill  she  has  in- 
deed been,  and  she  looks  old,  sick,  and  jaded ;  but 
the  devil  has  his  abode  there  as  rampant  as  ever, 
and  till  death  opens  some  outlet  in  that  crazy,  tot- 
tering body,  his  reign  will  be  paramount.  Theo- 
dore Reid  liked  not  the  look — it  told  that  there 
was  but  a  step  between  him  and  that  judgment- 
seat,  and  that  the  ground  felt  very  hollow  under- 
neath his  feet. 

There  is  a  heaving  to  and  fro  in  the  front 
benches ;  that  is  the  prisoner  coming  to  the  bar. 
A  hatch-door  opens  on  the  floor,  one  of  the  guard 
ascends,  and  tlien  the  criminal !  Florence  cannot 
look,  Maggie  Buchanan  casts  a  furtive  glance,  and 
then  conceals  her  face  in  her  skeleton  hands.  A 
hum  of  sympathy  runs  through  the  crowd  as  they 
behold  the  youth  and  noble  bearing  of  the  prisoner, 
who  now  sitB  down  at  the  bar.  Another  bustle, 
and  all  rise  to  their  seats,  and  the  judges,  pre- 
ceded by  the  silver  mace,  take  their  places  on  the 
bench,  and  constitute  the  court. 

Tbe  area  between  the  bar  and  bench  is  filled. 
The  Lord  Advocate  attends  in  person,  flanked  by 
Sharpnose.  Erskine  is  on  the  other  side,  and  with 
him  Taylor,  Torry,  <fec.  The  clerk  reads  the  in- 
dictment in  a  hurried,  legal  voice,  and  then  the 
judge  speaks. 

**  Myles  Spencer,  what  say  ye  to  this  indict- 
ment ?    Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

"  Not  guilty,  my  lord." 

The  jury  was  then  impannelled,  who  all  seemed 
unexceptionable  men,  and  Erskine  exercised  no 
right  of  challenge. 

Mysie,  the  servant-girl  of  Buchanan,  was  called, 
and  gave  her  evidence  with  many  tears.  Her 
statement  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  guilt ; 
and  the  spectators  ominously  drew  breath  as  she 
retired  from  the  witness-box.  Buchanan  then 
entered,  and  was  saluted  with  an  unequivocal 
demonstration  of  ill-will. 

'*  Macera,  keep  order  I'*  cried  Judge  Braxfield. 
"  Do  the  folk  there  think  that  they  are  in  a  play- 
hoose  ?" 

The  oath  was  administered  to  Buchanan ;  and 
he  looked  round  in  trepidation  at  the  countless 
faces  that  darted  looks  of  rage  upon  him. 

"  Am  I  safe  to  tell  the  truth  here  ?"  he  asked  at 
the  judge. 

"  Safe,  man  I'*  replied  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 
"  If  ye*re  no  safe  in  the  High  Koort  what  wad  ye 
be  at  ?    Haa  onybody  been  tampering  wi'  you  ?" 

"Yes.** 

*'Whar 

"  Samuel  Cook  the  shoemaker." 

Now,  thought  Character,  I  am  a  public  man  at 


last.  Here  am  I  brought  up  j  ist  below  Braxfield's 
very  nose ;  but  let  him  speak  to  me,  and  1*11  show 
him  daylight  Character,  high  in  the  dignity  of 
accusation,  rose  up,  and,  first  looking  gratefully  at 
Buchanan  for  this  mark  of  friendship,  then  turned 
full  front  to  the  bench  with  a  bold,  inviting  face, 
which  seemed  to  say,  I  am  the  man. 

Braxfield  wore  a  colossal  pair  of  horn  spectacles ; 
and  whether  their  focus  did  not  carry  the  judicial 
eye  so  far  as  Character  Cook,  or  whether,  as  is 
more  probable,  he  reckoned  it  absurd  that  a  man 
of  leather  should  interfere  with  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, he  deemed  the  statement  frivolous,  and  at 
once  repelled  it 

"  Harkye,  man,"  said  he  to  the  witness,  **  yeVe 
sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the  haill  truth,  and  nae- 
thing  bit  the  truth.  Let  me  see  ye  prevanricat, 
and  I'll  ha'e  ye  laid  by  the  heels  up-stairs.  As  for 
the  mob  (looking  graciously  at  the  audience),  John 
Dhu  will  keep  ye  in  the  lock-up  till  the  Koort 
skails.  Gkng  on  wi'  your  examination,  my  Lord 
Advocat." 

Character  stood  dumb  with  astonishment,  and 
did  not  resume  his  seat  till  a  smart  blow  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  javelin  of  the  foresaid  John  Dhu 
reminded  him  that  this,  his  latest  and  most  noble 
defiance  of  the  law,  had  failed  ;  and  he  had  to  sit 
down  an  inglorious  and  undistinguished  unit 
amongst  the  hundreds  around  him. 

Buchanan  gave  his  evidence  in  terms  of  the  in- 
formation that  has  already  been  communicated  to 
the  reader ;  and  this,  with  some  formal  testimony 
from  officers  of  the  court,  terminated  the  case  for 
the  CrowTi. 

The  Lord  Advocate  claimed  a  verdict  in  terms 
of  the  indictment,  on  the  ground  that  the  disco- 
very of  the  forged  notes  in  Norman's  apartment 
indicated,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  ab- 
sence of  any  visible  mode  of  subsistence  in  the 
prisoner,  a  felonious  possession  and  utterance  of 
the  unlawful  documents. 

Henry  Erskine  replied  in  a  speech  of  great 
eloquence  and  power.  He  dwelt  strongly  on  the 
want  of  direct  proof  as  to  positive  utterance  of 
notes ;  and  contended  that  no  note-forger  would 
have  left  counterfeit  notes  in  an  exposed  part  of 
his  lodgings,  where  they  were  certain  to  be  de- 
tected. He  held  that  they  either  would  have  been 
secreted  at  first,  or  destroyed  at  the  approach  of 
danger;  and  he  intreated  the  jury  to  give  the 
pannel  at  all  events  the  benefit  of  the  numerous 
doubts  to  which  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  Crown, 
was  undeniably  chargeable.  The  peroration  was 
in  his  highest  style,  and  produced  a  marked  sen- 
sation on  the  audience. 

Braxfield  followed  with  his  summary.  **  It's 
as  clear  a  case  o*  the  kind,  gentlemen  o*  the  jury, 
as  ever  I  saw.  When  a  man  commits  a  capital 
crime,  it's  no  to  be  expe^cit  that  he  is  to  convene 
the  haill  toun  that  they  may  see  him.  He  does 
it  secretly;  and  it's  only  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  ony  criminal  can  be  convicted — here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.  As  to  the  presumed  in- 
nocence o'  the  pannel,  because  he  left  the  notes  in 
a  place  whaur  they  wad  easily  be  gotten,  that 
only  shows  that  rogues  never  have  a'  their  wits 
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aboot  them.    They  aye  forget  aoraething ;  and  that 

the  pannel  was  destroyin'  papers  o*  some  kind  is 

clear,  for  the  lassie  said  in  yer  hearing  that  there 

was  hnrned  paper  in  the  grate.    It  was  the  will  o' 

Providence  that  he  should  forget  the  notes  on  the 

tap  0*  the  bed.     And  then  look  to  the  tampering 

"m*  the  witnesses.     Some  o*  the  lower  classes  had 

been  threatening  the  man  Bachanan ;  and  it  was 

clear  that  if  the  case  had  been  good,  they  wad  ha*e 

done  naething  o'  tlie  kind.     Gentlemen  o*  the  jury, 

I  dinna  ken  if  ye  want  to  retire ;  but  if  ye  do,  the 

macer  there  will  show  ye  into  yer  room." 

The  jury  requested  permission  to  retire,  which 
held  out  a  faint  gleam  of  hope,  struggling,  how- 
ever, very  hard  for  existence  against  the  dark  cloud 
of  Braxfield's  charge.  ConversatioD  went  on  freely 
amoDgst  the  audience  during  the  retirement  of  the 
jury,  and  speculations  of  all  descriptions  were 
haarded  during  the  weary  fifteen  minutes  of  their 
absence.  Their  bell  rang  at  last,  and  fel  lloudly 
on  the  startled  ears  of  the  eager  expectants.  One 
by  one  the  countenances  of  the  arbiters  of  fate 
were  scanned  as  they  re-entered  their  box,  but  the 
keenest  scrutiny  failed  to  arrive  at  any  certain  re- 
Bolt  by  this  process. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  answer  to  your  names," 
said  the  clerk  of  court. 

The  names  were  called  over  amidst  silence  deep 
as  death. 

"  Gentlemen,  who  is  your  foreman  ?" 

A  person  stood  up  in  answer  to  the  question. 

"  Gentlemen,  what  is  your  verdict  ?" 

It  seemed  as  if  not  one  living  person  breathed, 
so  awful  was  the  suspense  of  this  dread  moment. 

**  My  lord,  the  jury,  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
find  the  pannel  Gxjilty  as  libelled." 

The  breath  so  long  suspended  in  so  many  hearts 
now  returned,  and  it  seemed  as  if  one  universal 
sigh  had  been  uttered  by  the  numerous  auditors. 
The  girl  Buchanan  fainted  away,  but  Florence, 
although  pale  and  statue-like,  and  struggling  with 
fearful  internal  agony,  maintained  outward  com- 
posure and  tranquillity.  All  that  was  now  to  do 
was  mere  form,  but  on  such  occasions  people  re- 
main till  the  last  ceremony  has  been  gone  through, 
«aid,  accordingly,  however  much  those  more  im- 
mediately interested  might  be  disturbed,  the  mass 
remaued  still  and  orderly. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  form,  the  junior 
body  of  justiciary  moved  that  the  customary 
capital  sentence  should  be  pronounced ;  and  Brax- 
field  was  in  the  act  of  putting  on  the  black  cap 
for  this  purpose,  when  Uie  prisoner  at  the  bar  sud- 
denly rose  up  and  addressed  the  bench. 

"  My  lords,"  said  Norman,  "  I  freely  confess 
that  in  the  matter  which  has  placed  me  at  your 
lordships'  bar  I  have  been  guilty  of  great  impru- 
dence, and  also  of  seeming  crime,  but  I  deny,  as  in 
the  hce  of  my  Maker,  that  I  wilfully  and  with 
the  intention  of  defrauding  anyone,  have  done 
that  which  this  court  ought  to  consider  unlawful. 
I  submft  that^  in  terms  of  the  address  of  my  coun- 
mI,  no  direct  proof  has  been  brought  to  establish 
my  guflt     Bear  with  me,  my  lords,  as  one  stand- 
ing  between  life  and  death.    I  do  not  know  your 
forms;  bat  cotuAder,  I  beseech  you,  who  will  be 


benefited  by  my  death?  Spare,  in  mercy,  that 
life  which,  as  yet,  is  little  more  than  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  I  pledge  myself  that  the  remain- 
der of  it  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  public  service 
of  the  country.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  join  any 
regiment  abroad,  in  any  capacity  however  humble, 
and  you  will  see  that  I  shall  amply  atone  for  any 
errors  that  I  may  have  committed." 

He  resumed  his  seat  after  this  short  address,  and 
the  sympathy  amongst  the  spectators  was  all  but 
universal ;  had  they  been  consulted,  the  pardon  so 
earnestly  sought  for  would  have  at  once  been  con- 
ceded ;  but,  however  omnipotent  in  other  quarters, 
public  opinion  has  no  voice  in  law  courts. 

"  It's  a*  verra  fine,"  said  the  Lord  Justice  Olerk, 
the  black  cap  being  now  assumed,  *'  but  we  are 
only  the  organs  o'  the  law  and  have  nae  discre- 
tion; it's  the  Croon  that  pardons,  we  can  only 
condemn.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you, 
Myles  Spencer,  be  taken  from  hence  back  to  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  fed  on  bread  and 
water  till  Friday  the  16th  of  September  next, 
]  794,  on  which  day,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
twelve  noon,  ye  shall,  at  the  ordinary  place  of 
execution,  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  till  ye  are  dead. 
And  may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  "being 
very  much  agitated  when  I  delivered  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  I  omitted  to  state  that  they  unani- 
mously recommended  the  prisoner  to  mercy." 

~  A  burst  of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly 
at  this  announcement. 

**  It's  clear  against  form,*'  observed  the  judge, 
without  heeding  the  demonstration,  *'  to  mak'  the 
recommendation  noo ;  but  ye  can  try  yer  ban*  wi' 
the  Croon."  Saying  this,  the  presiding  judge  rose, 
his  two  brethren  did  the  same ;  the  macer  seized 
the  mace,  and  immediately  the  bench  was  vacant. 
The  convict  also  rose  as  if  eager  to  leave  the  court ; 
but  Erskine  came  forward,  and,  with  a  tear  in  his 
generous  eye,  extended  both  hands,  and  expressed 
his  deep  conmiiseration  at  the  result. 

"You  are  a  brave  fellow,"  said  the  warm- 
hearted counsel.  "  Oh  that  I  had  Crown  influence 
for  your  sake !     But  what  is  this  ?*' 

In  the  interval  between  the  verdict  and  the 
sentence  Maggie  Buchanan  had  spontaneously 
recovered,  for  carrying  her  out  of  the  court  at  the 
precise  juncture  was  out  of  the  question;  and 
seeing  that  Norman  was  about  to  leave  the  bar, 
she  rushed  wildly  forward  to  address  him.  Her 
mother  in  vain  attempted  to  keep  back  the  agi- 
tated girl,  who  was  nerved  with  supernatural 
strength ;  and,  yielding  to  the  extraordinary  sight, 
the  crowd  made  way  for  her  till  she  was  wiUiin 
arm's  length  of  Norman.  The  guards  not  exactly 
comprehending  the  cause  of  disturbance,  and  ap- 
prehensive that  some  attempt  at  rescue  was  about 
to  be  made,  they  seized  the  prisoner  and  hurried 
him  down  the  trap-stair;  the  door  of  which  waR 
immediately  closed  and  secured.  The  girl,  find- 
ing herself  thus  suddenly  foiled,  uttered  a  loud 
shriek,  and  frantically  tore  her  now  dishevelled 
hair. 

"  The  old  woman  mocked  me.  Where  is  she  ?' ' 
was  her  loud  and  passionate  exclaofiation.  "  Where 
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is  tlie  old  woman  that  mocked  me,  and  mocked 
him  ?  Let  me  see  her,  that  I  may  tear  her  limb 
from  limb  I  She  always  frightened  me  before ; 
but  I*m  mad  now,  and  she  shall  never  frighten 
me  again  T' 

The  hag  crouched  in  a  corner,  imminently 
dreading  Qiat  her  hiding-place  would  be  dis- 
covered ;  but,  fortunately  for  her,  the  avenger's 
state  WAS  too  peculiar  not  to  call  for  instant 
interference. 

"  Mnister  Cook,**  cried  the  terrified  mother,  '*iwill 
ye  no*  help  me  ?'* 

Character  went  up  to  the  girl,  and  attempted,  by 
soothing,  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  court  and  go 
home. 

"  Home  !**  she  screamed  in  bitter  irony.  "Home  ! 
with  my  father,  who  has  killed  him  !  That  shall 
never  be  my  home  I" 

The  case  soon  was  explained ;  and  the  crowd, 
as  before,  participating  in  the  regrets  of  the 
wretched  girl,  gathered  around  her,  and  seconded 
the  efibrta  of  Cook  for  her  removal,  which  was  at 
last  accomplisliod ;  and  having  seen  the  two  females 
despatched  in  a  hackney-coach,  Cook  bethought 
himself  of  the  group  of  his  own  friends  from  whose 
side  he  had  been  summoned  by  this  singular 
episode.  They  could  not,  however,  be  found; 
and,  uncertain  where  might  be  their  place  of  meet- 
ing, he  lingered  amongst  the  crowd  outside. 
There  wlis  an  obvious  unwillingness  to  disperse, 
and  knot  upon  knot  adhered  together  in  the 
evident  hope  that  Buchanan  might  emerge  from 
the  court  premises  on  his  way  to  Leith ;  hut  the 
authorities,  wisely  acting  on  Braxfield's  advice, 
had  locked  him  up.  And  on  this  being  announced 
to  the  multitude,  they  became  highly  infuriated. 

"  Let's  go  down  to  Leith  and  break  his  win- 
dows,'* shouted  one. 

"  What  wad  be  the  use  of  that,**  said  a  more 
reflecting  orator,  "  whaun  there  is  naebody  there 
'cepts  his  wife  and  the  lassie  ?*' 

"  What  wad  ye  say  to  brak  open  the  jail,  lads?" 
asked  Character. 

''Hoorah !"  was  the  unanimous  response  to  this 
appeal. 

•*  Keep  your  powder  dry  I*'  whispered  Arnold 
in  his  ear.  The  more  reflecting  military  man  saw 
obstacles  in  the  daylight,  in  the  smallness  of  the 
mob,  in  their  want  of  weapons,  in  the  absence  of 
pre-arrangcment.  The  pear  was  not  ripe;  and 
he  dragged  Character  away. 

The  mob  moved  towards  the  jail,  but  when  they 
arrived  there  no  leader  appeared ;  and,  infirm  of 
purpose,  they  stood  before  its  ponderous  gate  irre- 
solute and  passive.  All  mobs  are  ropes  of  sand 
without  a  leader,  but  while  vacillating  in  action 
they  are  never  deficient  in  loquacity. 

"  Who  spoke  about  breaking  the  jail  ?*'  cried 
one. 

"Aye,  who  was  it?"  echoed  another. 

"  It  was  Character  Cook,'*  answered  a  third. 

"  Gome  away,  then,  and  pull  him  out  of  his  shop.'* 

"Hoorahr 

But  their  wayward  fancies  received  a  bias  in 
another  direction.  The  hag,  with  an  infatuation 
which  cannot  well  be  explained,  had  lingered 
amongst  them.     Fir^t  she  had  seen  the  girl  Bu- 


chanan, then  she  had  watched  Cook,  and,  last  of 
all,  she  had  attempted  to  get  hold  of  Theodore 
Reid ;  but  that  worthy  gentleman  had  anticipated 
her  intention,  and  he  clung  closely  to  a  group  of 
brother-shopkeepers,  so  that  she  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  accosting  him  separately,  as  was  her  inten- 
tion. Foiled  in  all  these  efforts,  she  lingered 
about,  perhaps  from  a  morbid  desire  to  pick  up 
fragments  of  conversation  from  amongst  the  mul- 
titude as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  reprieve ;  but, 
be  her  object  what  it  might,  there  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  when  the  attack  on  Character's 
premises  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to.  The  conspirators  faced  about  for  the 
purpose  of  retracing  their  steps,  and  thus  con- 
fronted the  hideous  old  woman. 

"  A  witch !  a  witch !  a  witch !"  roared  dozens 
of  voices  till  the  air  rang  with  their  cry. 

"  Put  her  below  the  well,  or  fling  her  into  the 
Nor*  Loch  !"  was  the  second  shout 

And  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  into  immedi- 
ate execution  this  gallant  proposition.  The  hag 
had  no  time  for  deliberation  ;  the  long  line  of 
figures  was  direct  in  front  of  her,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
she  would  be  inclosed  in  their  ranks  and  trampled 
under-foot.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  de- 
termined her  to  instant  decision,  and,  turning 
round,  fear  lent  swiftness  to  her  crazy  limbs  and 
strength  to  her  emaciated  frame ;  and  she  essayed 
to  escape  from  her  pursuers  by  flight  The  odds 
were  fearfully  unequal,  a  paralytic  old  wretch 
pursued  by  a  mob  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
lads  and  young  men ;  but  for  one  instant  could 
she  have  the  start  of  them,  and  at  the  next  their 
violent  hands  would  be  laid  upon  her.  She  how- 
ever took  the  venture  and  fled — the  pursuers 
starte'd  in  full  cry ;  and  just  as  she  was  in  the  act 
of  being  seized  she  descried  the  form  of  Theodore 
Reid  passing  a  lighted  window. 

"  Save  me,  Reid  !"  was  her  imploring  shriek  as 
she  fell  senseless  on  the  street 

Reid  recognised  that  peculiar  voice  despite  its 
change  into  a  dissonant  screech,  and  the  call  bein^^ 
one  of  the  commonest  humanity,  he  could  not 
refuse  to  listen  to  it.  The  merchant  and  his  com- 
panion turned  back  and  attempted  to  dissuade  the 
mob  from  carrying  into  effect  their  ferocious 
purpose. 

*'  She*s  a  witch !  She's  a  witch,"  was  the 
response." 

"  Nae  doot,**  replied  the  wily  Theodore,  **  and 
we  are  commanded  no  to  let  a  witch  live,  but  ye 
see  the  like  o'  them  should  be  tried  by  the  autho- 
rities. Is  that  ane  o'  the  town-guard  ?  Weel,  the 
like  0*  that !  to  get  ane  o'  them  when  they  are 
wanted  is  really  something  new.  Here  you ;  tak 
awa*  this  woman  and  no  let  her  be  felled.  Ye 
canna  be  dead  yet,  Luckie,  rise  up,  and  gang  in 
till  the  court-house  till  the  sough  blows  o'er.** 

"  Is  her  dead  ?**  asked  the  city-guard. 

"  Ower  guid  i^ws  to  be  true,'*  muttered  Theodore 
while  he  endeavoured  to  examine  the  face.  ''  It 
will  just  be  a  dram,  and  maybe  Dr.  Monro  will 
pit  her  a*  to  richts." 

More  municipal  assistance  having  arrived,  the  hag 
was  carried  off,  and  the  mob  quietly  dispersed. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Daniel  Webstbr  was  the  last  of  the  second 

race  of  eminent  Anglo-American  statesmen.    Not 

long  before  his  death,  two  of  his  contemporaries, 

great  and  good  men,  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Henry 

Clay,  preceded  him  to  the  tomb.     John  Qnincey 

A^ma,  Livingston,  Kent,  Storey  and  Marshall, 

men  of  mighty  intellects,  clear  sagacity,  and  sound 

jadgment,   all   profound  lawyers,  have  likewise 

disappeared  from  the  world,  within  the  last  few 

years. 

The  Anglo-American  republic  and  the  English 
colonies  differ  from  all  other  countries  in  regard 
to  their  population.  The  inhabitants  do  not  con- 
sist of  races  whose  ancestors  dwelt  during  the  age 
of  barbariem  in  the  countries  which  they  now 
inhabit.  The  first  English  settlers  carried  into 
those  countries  intelligent  minds,  vigorous  under- 
standings, undaunted  courage,  and  resolute  perse- 
verance. They  consisted  of  hardy  yeomen,  and 
men  of  rank,  education  and  enterprise,  who  left 
England  either  to  avoid  persecution,  or  to  enjoy 
political  freedom  in  a  country  to  which  they  were 
led  by  that  spirit  of  adventure  which  has  long 
distingnished  the  British  nation.  They  forsook 
their  homes  and  those  comforts  that  are  only 
found  in  old  and  rich  countries ;  and  the  conscien- 
tious spirit  of  religious  freedom,  and  the  love  of 
civil  and  political  liberty,  tore  them  away  from 
those  iMeichments  which  are  naturally  the  dearest 
to  the  human  bosom. 

But  those  causes  are  not  sufficient  to  do  justice 
to  their  endurance,  courage  and  magnanimity. 
The  conquests  which  they  achieved  over  all  the 
hardships,  sufferings,  and  di  sappointments  that  afflict 
the  body,  discourage  the  heart,  and  enfeeble  the 
spirit  of  man — their  fortitude  and  their  indomita- 
ble energies,  have  exalted  them,  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  value  facts  rather  than  warlike 
splendour  and  military  victories,  to  a  rank  more 
illustrious  than  that  of  the  greatest  people  recorded 
in  history.  The  hardships  which  the  early  colonists 
endured,  and  the  calamities  to  which  circumstances 
connected  with  a  wilderness  country  subjected 
them,  were  incomparably  more  severe  than  the 
fonnders  of  colonies  either  in  America  or  Aus- 
tralia can  form  any  conception  of  at  the  present 
day. 

They  had  not  only  to  suffer  the  miseries  of 
hnnger  and  the  want  of  almost  every  convenience 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  England, 
hut  they  were  at  all  times,  with  their  families,  ex- 
posed to  be  massacred  or  burnt  in  their  dwellings 
by  the  savages.  It  would  even  appear  that  the 
winters  were  more  severe  than  at  present,  or  that 
the  privations  of  the  first  settlers  made  them 
describe  the  snows  deeper,  the  frosts  as  more 
intense,  and  the  duration  of  winter  much  longer, 
^n  during  the  present  century.  But  that  un- 
CDogaenible  spirit  of  perseverance  which  sur- 
moQBts  the  difficulties  connected  with  all  great 
undeitaldngBs  enabled  them  to  succeed  and  pros- 
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per  with  a  solidity  and  strength  that  astonished  all 
Europe.  Their  skilful  industry,  indefatigable 
activity  and  wisdom,  alone  enabled  them  to  attain 
and  secure  wealth,  strength  and  happiness.  Their 
improvements  in  the  useful  arts,  in  agriculture 
and  trade,  far  surpassed  that  of  the  colonies  sent 
forth  by  all  other  nations.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that,  notwithstanding  their  difficulties  and 
the  occupations  which  they  followed  from  the  first 
planting  of  their  settlement,  they  carefully  pro- 
vided for  the  education  of  youth.  They  were 
ardent  and  fearless  in  making  new  discoveries, 
and  their  eagerness  in  the  search  of  whatever  might 
improve  their  circumstances  and  increase  their 
wealth,  carried  them  into  almost  every  country 
where  trade  could  be  transacted,  and  where  the 
profits  of  interchange  could  be  realised.  They 
finally  secured  all  the  substantial  and  comfortable 
enjoyments  of  life,  with  many  of  its  elegancies  and 
refinements,  and  became  in  reality  a  rich,  flourish- 
ing and  happy  people.  It  was  said,  that  if  ever 
any  country  might  be  considered  a  paradise  of 
human  felicity,  it  must  have  been  British  North 
America  previously  to  the  sad  story  of  colonial 
oppression. 

There  were  none  of  them,  it  is  true,  who  lived 
in  the  enervating  luxury  and  magnificent  splendour 
of  the  few  among  the  many  in  the  more  civilised 
nations  of  Europe.  But  when  they  declared  their 
independence,  the  people  were  generally  intelli- 
gent, their  habits  industrious  and  frugal;  none 
possessed  great  wealth — ^none  were  poor.  Their 
occupations  were  chiefly  agriculture,  navigation, 
trade  and  fisheries;  and,  unlike  the  Spanish 
colonists,  they  were  free  firom  the  oppressions  of 
monarchical  and  the  thraldom  of  priestly  and 
hierarchical  tyranny.  Their  extensive  territories, 
with  a  generally  fertile  soil,  and  with  almost  every 
climate  under  heaven — their  numerous  navigable 
harbours,  rivers  and  lakes,  with  magnificent  forests, 
affording  wood  for  ship-building  and  other  pur- 
poses— their  minerals  and  quarries — ^their  abundant 
fisheries  and  their  wild  animals,  included  nearly 
all  natural  resources  and  advantages. 

Their  education  and  language  enabled  them  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  knowledge,  literature, 
history,  and  laws  of  England,  without  the  labour 
or  expense  of  translation,  and  their  intelligence 
enabled  them  to  take  the  earliest  advantage  of 
European  discoveries  in  science  and  in  art.  They 
had,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  all  ag^  and 
countries  to  guide  them,  and  the  rare  good  for- 
tune of  being  governed,  down  to,  and  after  their 
independence,  by  honest  men,  who  conducted  their 
assemblies  with  abilities,  which  were  solid  rather 
than  brilliant,  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

On  forming  their  independent  government,  not- 
withstanding their  separation  from  Britain,  they 
had  the  discrimination,  sense  and  judgment  to 
accept  as  the  groundwork  of  their  administrative 
legislation  and  justice  the  constitutional  laws  of 
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tlio  ooly  limited  monarchy  at  that  time  in  the 
world,  making  a  royal  hereditary  chief  magistrate, 
a  titled  and  privileged  nobility,  and  a  State  Church 
the  only  great  exceptions.  With  such  extraordi- 
nary advantages  of  intelligence,  freedom,  and  >vis- 
dom,  they  avoided  moat  of  the  blunders  which 
were  committed  afterwards  by  the  Spanish- Ame- 
rican Republics,  that  had  before  their  independence 
been  ruled  by  Governments  and  judged  by  laws 
which,  from  their  birth  in  the  feudal  ages,  trained 
up  the  subjects  of  the  Grown  in  ignorance,  bigotry, 
intolerance,  and  a  passive  obedience  to  priestly 
and  kingly  tyranny.  Democracy  was,  by  necessity 
as  well  as  choice,  the  chief  element  of  the  American 
Constitution.  The  riches  of  the  citizens  were  too 
equally  distributed  for  any  individual  to  possess 
the  means  either  of  corruption,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, or  of  a  dangerous  share  of  power.  Washing- 
ton stood  the  highest,  if  any  one  could  be  invested 
with  hereditary  dignity.  But  he  was  so  truly 
pure  that  he  soared  above  all  earthly  vanity,  above 
being  more  than  a  virtuous  and  just  citizen.  He 
surrendered  all  his  power  the  moment  that  he  had 
achieved  independence  for  his  country,  and  free- 
dom for  his  fellow-men.  His  ambition  never  was 
to  be  the  destroyer,  but  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
race.  Titles  and  stars  were  indeed  baubles  in  the 
judgment  of  a  man  in  whose  heart  benevolence 
dwelt,  in  whose  head  wisdom  and  judgment 
reigned.  Far  above  Alexander  or  Cassar,  Fre- 
derick or  Napoleon,  will  stand  the  name  and  rank 
the  fame  of  George  Washington  in  the  judgment 
of  every  good  man,  and  in  the  sentiments  of  every 
virtuous  hearty  in  all  future  ages,  so  long  as  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  have  their  history 
written. 

At  that  period  there  also  existed  in  America  a 
remarkable  number  of  men  distinguished  for  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  judgment,  and  practical  ability. 

Franklin,  Jefiferson,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Han- 
cock, Maddison  and  Jay  stood  high  among  the 
philosophers,  lawgivers,  and  statesmen  of  the 
world.  They,  with  some  others,  were  the  states- 
men of  the  first  race  in  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
Republic. 

Munro,  Livingston,  Judges  Kent,  Marshall, 
and  Storey,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel 
Webster  were  among  the  most  illustrious  chiefs  of 
the  second. 

Several  years  before  1783,  when  Great  Britain 
by  treaty  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica, Major  Ebenezer  Webster,  who  had  served  in 
the  war  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  afterwards 
in  the  war  of  Independence,  settled  in  the  wilds  of 
New  Hampshire,  at  a  place  near  where  now  stands 
the  town  of  Salisbury.  New  Hampshire,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  miles  of  sea- coast,  is  an  inland 
state,  beautifully  diversified  with  hills,  mountains, 
valleys,  some  lakes,  and  numerous  rivers. 

At  that  period  the  country  was  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  soil  was  in  a  wilderness  state. 
When  Daniel,  the  youngest  of  the  ten  children 
of  Major  Webster,  was  born,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  178'^,  his  father's  farms  and  lands,  at 
the  confluence  of  tlio  two  rivers  Pannigewasset 
and  Winnipisiogcc,  presented  those  scenes  of  wild 


and  picturesque  nature  which,  as  he  grew  up,  he 
enthusiastically  admiied  and  enjoyed,  and  to  which 
he  in  after-life  so  frequently  reverted.  He  was 
in  that  wild  but  magnificent  solitude,  with  his 
brothers,  trained  at  the  fireside  of  a  wise  and  prac- 
tical father,  and  of  a  prudent,  pious,  and  virtuous 
mother.  A  small  school,  and  the  place  where  the 
scattered  inhabitants  assembled  to  worship,  were 
at  that  time  the  only  places  of  instruction. 

During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the 
sons  of  Major  Webster  toiled  with  their  father 
on  the  farm,  and  during  the  intervals  of  leisure, 
especially  during  the  winter  months,  they 
attended  the  little  school  where  they  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic. They  also  studied  and  read  during  the 
nights  of  winter.  Daniel  was  remarkably  dili- 
gent and  ready  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  he 
early  aspired  to  a  greater  distinction  in  the  world 
than  is  to  be  attained  by  farming,  although  that 
pursuit  is  not  only  honourable  but  followed  by 
the  first  men  in  America. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  Daniel  left  his 
father's  house  and  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and 
entered  an  academy  at  Exeter,  a  small  town  in 
the  same  State.  His  father's  means  being  li- 
mited, he  was  received  on  very  moderate  terms 
at  the  boarding-school  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood. 
As  it  was  intended  that  he  should  afterwards  be 
sent  to  college  he  was  assiduous  in  his  studies,  and 
though  imperfectly  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  he  is  said  to  have  read  100  verses  of  Virgil 
at  a  lesson,  and  he  soon  learned  not  only  to  un- 
derstand but  to  interpret  that  poet.  It  was  feared, 
in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  rambling  through 
the  neighbouring  forest  with  his  rifie,  that  he 
might  neglect  his  studies,  and  that  his  example 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  other  scholars.  His 
master  hinted  this  to  him,  and  the  boy,  being  re- 
markably sensitive,  even  of  the  suspicion  of  neg- 
lecting his  studies,  at  once  devoted  the  whole  of 
that  night  to  Virgil.  "  On  the  following  day  he 
read,"  says  Professor  Sanborn,  **  his  100  lines 
without  mistake.  He  was  nowhere  found  trip- 
ping in  syntax  or  prosody.  As  his  teacher  was 
preparing  to  leave,  young  Daniel  requested  him 
to  hear  a  few  more  lines.  Another  100  was  read — 
breakfast  was  repeatedly  announced.  The  good 
doctor  was  impatient  to  go,  and  asked  his  pupil 
how  much  further  he  could  go ?  'To  the  end  of 
the  12th  Book  of  the  ^Eneid'  was  the  prompt  reply. 
The  doctor  never  had  occasion  to  reprove  him 
again.  His  study  hours  ever  after  were  sacred. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  read  with  his  teacher  Virgil 
and  Cicero,  and  in  private  two  large  Latin  works 
of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf.  During  the  month  of 
July  his  father  called  him  home  to  assist  on  the 
farm.  At  this  time  of  Hfe  young  Daniel  had  but 
a  slender  frame,  and  was  not  able  to  endure  much 
fatigue.  The  trial  of  a  single  half-day  brought 
the  boy  home  with  blistered  hands  and  wearied 
limbs.  The  next  morning  his  father  gave  him 
his  little  bundle  of  books  and  clothes  and  bade 
him  seek  his  old  teacher  again.  Dr.  W^ood  met 
him  with  a  cordial  greeting  on  his  return,  and 
assured  him  that  with  hard  study  ho  might  enter 
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oollege  at  the  next  term.  He  then  had  two 
months  to  devote  to  Greek,  and  he  had  not  yet 
learned  the  alphabet.  With  characteriatic  energy 
he  grappled  with  the  task  and  achieved  a  victory 
of  whidi  few  can  boast.  What  one  of  those  col- 
lege id]cT8  who  talk  so  flippantly  about  the  idle- 
ness of  Daniel  Webster,  when  a  student,  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  like  station  in  two  short 
months  ?  The  students  of  that  day  were  deprived 
of  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
which  are  now  so  liberally  enjoyed.  They  usually 
travelled  on  horseback.  Their  dress  was  entirely 
of  domestic  manufacture. 

"When  Daniel  Webster  went  to  college  he  took 
the  least  valuable  of  his  father's  horses,  which 
would  not  be  missed  from  the  farm,  aad  depositing 
his  scanty  wardrobe  and  library  in  a  pair  of  sad- 
dle-bags, set  out  for  Hanover.  Scarcely  had  he 
lost  sight  of  his  father's  house  when  a  furious 
north-east  storm  began  to  beat  upon  the  solitary 
traveller.  The  rain  poured  down  incessantly  for 
two  days  and  nights.  A  necessity  was  laid  upon 
him  to  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term.  He  uierefbre  made  such  haste  as  he  could 
with  his  slow-paced  Rozinante,  over  bad  roads^ 
through  the  pelting  storm,  and  reached  the  place 
at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  if  not  a  sorrowful 
knight,  at  least  in  a  sorrowful  condition.  He 
joined  his  class  next  day,  and  at  once  took  the 
position  in  it  which  he  has  since  held  in  the  in- 
tellectual world." 

At  this  college  he  remained  for  two  years,  with 
the  exception  of  passing  a  vacation  at  home.  He 
had  still  to  struggle  with  difficulties.  His  father 
having  settled  upon  his  farm  with  moderate  means, 
the  expense  of  bringing  up  a  small  family  com- 
pelled him  to  encumber  his  lands  with  a  mort- 
gage, and  to  retain  the  eldest  brother  at  home  to 
toU  with  other  labourers  on  the  soil,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  redeem  the  mortgage,  and  also  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  Daniel  at  college.  Ezekiel,  the 
eldest,  submitted  to  this  drudgery ;  but  the  fact 
oppressed  the  mind  of  Daniel  that  he  should  be 
maintained  at  college  at  the  expense  of  depriving 
his  eldest  brother  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
that  knowledge  that  was  so  dear  to  himself.  Dr. 
Sanborn  says,  "Ezekiel  was  a  farmer  in  spirit 
and  practice.  He  led  his  labourers  in  the  field, 
as  he  afterwat^  led  his  class  in  Greek.  Daniel 
knew  and  appreciated  his  superior  intellectual 
endowments.  He  resolved  that  his  brother  should 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  with  himself.  That 
night  thd  two  brothers  retired  to  bed,  bnt  not 
to  sleep.  They  discoursed  of  their  prospects. 
Daniel  utterly  refused  to  enjoy  the  fhiit  of  his 
brothet's  laboui*  any  longer.  They  were  united 
in  flvmpathy  and  affection,  and  they  must  be  united 
in  theif  pursuits.  But  how  could  they  leavd  their 
beloved  patents  in  ase  and  solitude,  with  no 
protector?  They  tJked  and  wept,  and  wept 
and  talked  till  dawn  of  day.  Finally,  Daniel 
resolved  to  be  oratot  upon  the  occasion.  Judge 
Wehstel*  was  then  somewhat  burdened  with 
debts.  He  was  advanced  in  age,  and  had  set  his 
heart  dpon  having  E2sekiel  as  his  helper.  The 
Tery  thought  of  separation  from  both  his  sons  was 


painful  to  him.  When  the  proposition  was  made 
he  felt  as  did  the  Patriarch  of  old,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Joseph  is  not  ....  and  will  ye  also 
take  Benjamin  away?*  A  family  council  was 
called.  The  mother's  opinion  was  asked.  She 
was  a  noble-minded  woman.  With  all  a 
mother's  partiality,  however,  she  did  not  estimate 
their  powers.  She  decided  the  matter  at  once. 
Her  reply  was,  '  I  have  lived  long  in  the  world, 
and  have  been  happy  in  my  children.  If  Daniel 
and  Eaekiel  will  promise  to  take  care  of  me  in  my 
old  age,  I  will  consent  to  the  sale  of  all  our  pro- 
perty at  once,  and  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
what  has  remained  after  our  debts  are  paid.'  This 
was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  all  the  parties. 
Parents  and  children  all  mingled  their  tears 
together,  and  sobbed  aloud  at  the  thought  of 
separation.  The  father  yielded  to  the  intreaties 
of  the  sons  and  the  advice  of  his  wife.  Daniel 
returned  to  college,  and  Elzekiel  took  his  little 
bundle  iu  his  hand  and  sought  on  foot  the  scene  of 
his  preparatory  studies.  I  once  asked  the  venerable 
teacher  of  the  department  of  the  younger  brother 
in  college.  He  replied,  '  Oh,  sir,  Daniel  was  as 
regular  as  the  sun.  He  never  made  a  misstep ; 
he  never  stooped  to  do  a  mean  act;  he  never 
countenanced  by  his  presence  or  by  his  conversation 
any  college  irregularities.' " 

Daniel  Webster  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and,  like  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Unite  d 
States,  commenced  gaining  a  livelihood  as  a  school- 
master. He  procured  the  appointment  of  master 
of  a  small  academy  at  Fribourg,  in  Mainci  with  a 
salary  of  850  dollars,  or  £90  a-year ;  and  he  again 
left  his  father's  house  on  horseback,  with  all  his 
earthly  ffoods  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  after  a 
tedious  journey  arrived  at  the  little  village  to 
resume  his  functions  of  teacher.  These  were 
arduous  during  the  day,  but  the  young  master 
resolved  to  labour  every  hour  that  he  could  spare 
from  the  short  period  that  he  set  apart  for  sleep. 
He  engrossed  deeds  in  the  county  records  for  a 
very  poor  remuneration.  At  this  drudgery  he 
laboured  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
there  now  exist,  engrossed  in  his  handwriting, 
two  large  folios  as  proofs  of  hb  labours  and 
industry. 

By  strict  economy,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  100  dollars  to  support  his 
brother  at  college.  Boon  after  this  time  Esekiel 
taught  an  evening-school  for  sailors,  at  Boston,  as 
well  as  a  large  private  day*8chool. 

Daniel  having  resolved  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  the  law,  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Gore,  after- 
wards governor  of  the  state ;  and  after  the  usual 
course,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
Suffolk,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1805.  But  ho 
returned  to  New  Hampshire  in  order  to  practise 
as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  state,  where  his  father 
had  been  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  twelve  years,  in  which  office  he  died  in  1806, 
without  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his 
sou's  first  speech  at  the  bar. 

In  1807  Mr.  Webster  settled  at  Portsmouth,  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  soon  gained  a  respect- 
able and  extensive  practice.      In    1812  he  was 
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elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  in 
Ck>ngre6S,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  same  house 
in  which  Calhoun,  Clay,  Forsyth,  Lowndes,  and 
other  distinguished  men  then  sat.  He  soon  gained  a 
high  reputation  in  the  senate ;  for  Mr.  Lowndes 
said  of  him,  *'  The  South  has  not  his  superior,  nor 
the  North  his  equal."  Having  married  some  time 
before,  he  found  his  small  professional  fees,  not- 
withstanding his  extensive  practice  at  Portsmouth, 
insufficient  to  maintain  his  family ;  and  he  settled 
in  1816  at  Boston.  In  this  city  his  professional 
success  was  rapid ;  and  he  was  equally  fortunate 
in  pleading  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  at  Washin';rton  in  1817.  In  18j20, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  for  revising  the  consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts.  His  reputation  now  be- 
came general ;  but  he  refused  to  be  nominated  as 
a  senator  of  the  United  States. 

In  182ji,  he  was  elected  representative  for  the 
city  of  Boston  in  Congress  by  a  large  majority,  for 
which  honour  he  sacrificed  a  great  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional emoluments.     In  January,  18^3,  he  de- 
livered a  powerful  speech  on  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion.   "An  occasion,"  said  he,  "which  calls  the 
attention  to  a  spot  so  distinguished,  so  connected 
with  interesting  recollections  as  Greece,  may  natu- 
rally create  something  of  warmth  and  enthusiasm. 
In  a  grave  political   discussion,  however,  it   is 
necessary  that  that  feeling  should  be  chastened. 
I  shall  endeavour  properly  to  repress  it,  although 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  altogether  extin- 
guished.    We  must  indeed  fly  beyond  the  civi- 
lised world,  we  must  pass  the  dominion  of  law  and 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  we  must  more  espe- 
cially withdraw  ourselves  from  this  place,  and  the 
scenes  and  objects  which  here  surround  us,  if  we 
would  separate  ourselves  entirely  from  the  influ- 
ence of  all  those  memorials  which  ancient  Greece 
has  transmitted  for  the  admiration  and  the  benefit 
of  mankind.    This  free  form  of  government,  this 
popular  assembly,  the  common  council  held  for 
the  common  good,  where  have  we  contemplated 
its  earliest  models  ?     This  practice  of  free  debate 
and  public  discussion,  the  contest  of  mind  with 
mind,  and  that  popular  eloquence  which,  if  it  were 
now  here  on  a  subject  like  this,  would  move  the 
stones  of  the  Capitol— whose  was  the  language  in 
which  all  these  were  first  exhibited  ?    Even  the 
edifice  in  which  we  assemble,  these  proportioned 
columns,  this  ornamented  architecture,  all  remind 
us  that  Greece  has  existed,  and  that  we,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  are  greatly  her  debtors  1" 

He  concluded  this  classic  and  powerful  oration 
as  follows : — 

"  I  think  it  right,  too,  not  to  be  unseasonable  in 
the  expression  of  our  regard,  and  as  far  as  that 
goes,  in  a  ministration  of  our  consolation  to  a  long 
oppressed  and  now  struggling  people.  I  am  not 
of  those  who  would  in  the  hour  of  utmost  peril 
withhold  such  encouragement  as  might  be  pro- 
perly and  lawfully  given,  and  when  the  crisis 
should  be  passed,  overwhelm  the  rescued  sufferer 
with  kindness  and  caresses.  The  Greeks  address 
the  civilised  world  with  a  pathos  not  easy  to  be 
resisted.  They  invoke  our  favour  by  more  moving 
considerations  than  can  well  belong  to  the  con- 


dition of  any  other  people.  They  stretch  ouc 
their  arms  to  the  Christian  communities  of  the 
earth,  beseeching  them,  by  a  generous  recollection 
of  their  ancestors,  by  the  consideration  of  their 
own  desolated  and  ruined  cities  and  villages,  by 
their  wives  and  children  sold  into  an  accursed 
slavery,  by  their  own  blood,  which  they  seem 
willing  to  pour  out  like  water,  by  the  common 
faith  and  in  the  name  which  unites  all  Christians, 
that  they  would  extend  to  them  at  least  some  token 
of  compassionate  regard." 

In  1839,  he  visited  EuropCi  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  weeks  on  the  Continent,  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  England,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  attention  and  hospitality. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  became 
Secretary  of  State,  or  head  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
office  he  filled  for  two  years  with  great  distinction. 
It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  north- 
eastern boundaries  of  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Canada  were  adjusted :  the  late  Lord  Ashburton 
representing  Great  Britain  at  Washington  as 
Minister  Extraordinary.  The  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  9th  August,  184Q,  and  terminated  a  dis- 
pute at  that  time  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
conduct  of  a  Mr.  MacLeod,  in  setting  fire  to  an 
American  steamship,  had  threatened  the  disruption 
of  peace  between  England  and  America.  At  the 
same  time,  a  joint  action  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Webster  and 
Lord  Ashburton. 

When  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  president,  Mr. 
Webster  resigned  and  returned  to  the  Senate,  of 
which  he  continued  a  member  until  the  death  of 
General  Taylor  in  1850.  He  rendered  useful  ser- 
vices in  settling  the  Oregon  dispute ;  and  he  was 
opposed  to  the  invasion  of  Mexico  on  the  princi- 
ple that  an  acquisition  of  territory  would  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  Union.  But  when  the 
war  was  resolved  upon,  he  considered  that  it  should 
be  carried  out  efficiently ;  and  he  therefore  con- 
curred in  granting  the  supplies.  His  second  son, 
Edward,  was  afterwards  appointed  a  major  in  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  of  volunteers ;  but  he  died 
in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  climate  and  fatigue 
in  Mexico. 

Upon  the  accession  of  President  Fillmore,  Mr. 
Webster  again  became  Secretary  of  State,  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  his  death,  on  the  24th  of 
October  last. 

Since  the  death  of  General  Washington,  the 
loss  of  no  man  appears  to  have  been  so  much 
deplored  as  that  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  was  not 
only  popular,  but  he  was  even  much  beloved  by 
some  of  his  greatest  political  opponents.  Like 
many  great  statesmen  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  he  was  a  practical  agriculturist.  When  not 
attending  as  Minister  at  Washington,  his  happiness 
was  to  reside  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  or  in 
his  native  place  near  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire. 
In  both  he  had  extensive  farms,  herds  of  the 
finest  cattle  and  sheep,  and  his  lands  were  culti- 
vated according  to  the  most  improved  modes  of 
husbandry.  He  also  delighted  to  make  excursions 
with  his  yacht  in  the  fine  waters  of  Massachusetts 
Bay, 
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An  American    writer  in  1850  says  of   Mr. 
Webster : — 

"He  is  called  the  expounder  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   He  will    be  known  hereafter  as  its  chief 
defender.    He  lias  been  to  it  during  the  second 
period  of  the  Itepablic  what  Washington  was  to 
its  liberty  in  the  first.     Vast  as  were  the  powers 
he  displayed  nsnally,  those  who  heard  his  reply  to 
Hayne,  in  wliich  he  surpassed  the  models  of  anti- 
quity, felt  that   there  were  hidden  fountains  of 
elemental  fire  still  unstirred.     The  majesty  of  his 
person,  the  nnfatliopiable  depth  and  varied  intona- 
tion of  his  voice,  his  manner,  always  just  as  ex- 
cited as  needful,  the  soundness  of  his  mind,  and 
the  amazing  resources  of  his  learning  and  imagi- 
nation, have  stamped  him  the  colossal  intellect  of 
America.'* 

There  was  scarcely  any  subject  upon  which  Mr. 
Webster  could  not  speak  with  interesting  ability 
and  logical  force ;  and  he  could  always  adapt  his 
speeches  with  remarkable  felicity  to  the  occasion. 
On  the  22nd  December,  1820,  he  delivered  at 
Plymouth  a  speech  on  the  commemoration  of  the 
first  settlement  of  New  England. 

"Let  us  rejoice,"  said  he,  "that  we  behold 
this  day.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  lived 
to  see  the  bright  and  happy  breaking  of  the 
anspicious  mom  which  commences  the  second 
century  of  the  History  of  New  England.  Auspi- 
dons  indeed;  bringing  a  happiness  beyond  the 
common  allotment  of  Providence  to  men  full 
of  present  joy,  and  gilding  with  bright  beams 
the  prospect  of  futurity  in  the  dawn  that  awakens 
us  to  the  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Living  at  an  epoch  which  naturally 
marks  the  progress  of  the  history  of  our  native 
land,  we  have  come  hither  to  celebrate  the  great 
event  with  which  that  history  commenced.  For 
ever  honoured  be  this  the  place  of  our  fathers'  re- 
fuge !  For  ever  remembered  the  day  which  saw 
them,  weary  and  distressed,  broken  in  everything 
but  spirit,  poor  in  all  but  faith  and  courage,  at 
last  secure  from  the  dangers  of  wintry  seas,  and 
impressing  this  shore  with  the  first  footsteps  of 
ci^lised  man !  It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature 
which  enables  us  to  connect  our  thoughts,  our  sym- 
pathies, and  our  happiness,  with  what  is  distant  in 
place  or  time,  and,  looking  before  and  after,  to  hold 
communion  at  once  with  our  ancestors  and  our  pos- 
terity. Human  and  mortal  as  we  are,  we  are  never- 
theless not  mere  insulated  beings  without  relation 
to  the  past  or  the  future.  Standing  in  this  relation 
to  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity,  we  are  assembled 
on  this  memorable  spot  to  perform  the  duties 
which  that  relation  and  the  present  occasion  im- 
pose upon  us.  We  have  come  to  this  rock 
to  record  here  our  homage  for  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers;  our  sympathy  in  their  sufferings;  our 
gratitude  for  their  labours;  our  admiration  for 
their  virtues ;  our  veneration  for  their  piety,  and 
our  attachment  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  which  they  encountered,  the  dangers 
of  the  ocean,*  the  storms  of  heaven,  the  violence  of 
savages,  disease,  exile,  and  famine,  to  enjoy  and  to 
establish.  And  we  would  leave  here  also,  for  the 
^enerBtions  which  are  rising  up  rapidly  to  fill  our 


places,  some  proof  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
transmit  the  great  inheritance  unimpaired ;  that 
in  our  estimate  of  public  principle  and  private 
virtue ;  in  our  veneration  of  religion  and  piety ; 
in  our  devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty;  in 
our  regard  to  whatever  advances  human  know- 
ledge, or  improves  human  happiness,  we  are  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  our  origin." 

The  rest  of  this  long  speech  is  remarkably  in- 
structive, and  brings  down  the  History  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  struggle  for  Independence,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Second  Centenary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  And  then  speaking  of  the 
future  he  continued  : — 

"  There  is  a  local  feeling  connected  with  this 
occasion  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  a  sort  of  genius 
of  the  place  which  inspires  and  moves  us.  We 
feel  that  we  are  on  the  spot  where  the  first  scene 
of  our  history  was  laid ;  where  the  hearths  and 
altars  of  New  England  were  first  placed;  where 
Ohristianity  and  civilisation,  and  letters  made  their 
first  lodgment,  in  a  vast  extent  of  country  covered 
with  a  wilderness  and  peopled  by  roving  barba- 
rians. We  are  here  at  the  season  of  the  year 
at  which  the  event  took  place.  The  imagination 
irresistibly  and  rapidly  draws  around  us  the  prin- 
cipal features  and  the  leading  characters  in  the 
original  scene.  We  cast  our  eyes  abroad  on  the 
ocean,  and  we  see  where  the  little  bark,  with  the 
interesting  group  upon  its  deck,  made  its  slow 
progress  to  the  shore.  We  look  around  us,  and 
behold  the  hills  and  promontories  where  the 
anxious  eyes  of  our  fathers  first  saw  the  places  of 
habitation  and  rest.  We  feel  the  cold  which  be- 
numbed, and  listen  to  the  winds  which  pierced  them. 
Beneath  us  is  the  rock  on  which  New  England 
received  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims.  We  seem  even 
to  behold  them,  as  they  struggle  with  the  elements, 
and  with  toilsome  efforts  gain  the  shore.  We 
listen  to  the  chiefs  in  council ;  we  see  the  unex- 
ampled exhibition  of  female  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion; we  hear  the  whisperings  of  youthful  im- 
patience, and  we  see  what  a  painter  of  our  own 
has  also  represented  by  his  pencil,  chilled  and 
shivering  childhood,  houseless  but  for  a  mother's 
arms,  couchless  but  for  a  mother's  breast,  till  our 
own  blood  almost  freezes." 

In  one  hundred  years  from  the  day  that  Daniel 
Webster  delivered  this  remarkable  speech  what 
will  America  be  ?  If  we  judge  from  the  past,  we 
may  in  imagination  estimate  the  power  of  the  mighty 
empire  or  empires  which  will  legislate,  converse, 
and  carry  on  all  the  operations  of  industry  and  of 
commerce,  navigation  and  intercourse,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  on  the  $£2nd  of  December,  1620,  was 
spoken  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  dreary 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  afterwards, 
the  Anglo-American  settlements  were  still  confined 
to  the  sea-coasts  and  rivers  east  of  the  Allegany 
Mountains.  The  few  straggling  settlers  amounted 
to  a  few  hundred  English  families  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  a  small  colony,  planted  by  Colonel 
Oglethorpe,  had  settled  in  Georgia;  but  New  Bruns- 
wick, nearly  all  of  Nova  Scotia,  all  Oape  Bre- 
ton, the  greater  part  of  Newfoundland,  all  the 
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conntries  watered  by  the  gulf,  the  rivers,  and 
lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada ;  all  the 
vast  territories  west  of  the  Alleganies,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana,  and  all  Mexico,  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  whole  British  population  amounted 
only  to  about  1,800,000  souls. 

Now,  all  the  vast  territories  of  North  America, 
from  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
those  of  the  Pacific — from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  are  under  the  sovereignty  of  two 
great  Anglo-American  Governments.  In  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  future,  whether  by  just  or  unjust 
means,  it  appears  the  destiny  of  all  America  to 
fall  under  the  dominion  of  those  who  speak  the 
language  of  England.  But  let  it  be  the  policy  of 
the  Gk>vemment8 — let  it  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
United  States,  to  maintain  peace  and  unre- 
stricted intercourse  and  irieudship  between  both 
nations. 

Awful,  indeed,  would  be  the  consequence  of  in- 
volving the  British  and  American  powers  in  the 
certain  calamities  of  war.  Civilisation  in  America 
and  Europe  would  for  the  time  be  paralysed ;  and 
not  only  the  present  generation,  but  succeeding 
generations,  would  suffer  grievously  by  an  inter- 
ruption of  peace  and  intercourse  between  the 
members  of  a  great  family,  who,  though  divided 
as  to  their  governments,  are  nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  their  respective  prejudices,  bound  together  as 
one  people  by  the  inseparable  union  of  speaking 
the  same  language— of  being  educated  in  schools 
in  which  the  same  lessons  are  taught,  and  trained 
at  firesides  where  the  mothers  instil  into  their 
children  the  same  virtues ;  by  reading  the  same 
literature— by  studying  similar  laws,  by  professing 
generally  the  same  religion — by  cherishing  the 
same  domestic  associations,  practising,  from  here- 
ditary and  common  usage,  the  same  manners ;  by 
having,  until  a  very  late  period,  a  common  his- 
tory ;  in  short,  by  inheriting  their  vices  and  vir- 
tues, and  their  folly  and  wisdom  in  common. 

Considering  the  existing  hourly  intercourse  by 
sailing-ships — by  powerful  steam-packets,  more 
frequently  than  twice  a  week  ;  by  the  great  amount 
and  value  of  commerce  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States — the  latter  receiving  in 
payment  for  her  raw  materials  used  in  employing 


British  skill  and  industry,  more  than  £12,000,000, 
annually,  in  value,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
declared  exports  of  British  manufactures;  the 
great  emigration  and  the  social  relations  between 
the  two  countries — surely  the  time  has  arrived 
when  every  existing  difference  should  be  adjusted, 
whether  with  regard  to  the  British  North  American 
Fisheries,  or  whether  in  respect  to  the  impediments 
to  unrestricted  navigation,  arising  out  of  the  bad 
parts  still  remaining  on  the  statute  books  of  our  navi- 
gation laws.  It  should  in  this  practical  age  be,  in 
wisdom  and  for  mutual  benefit  and  security,  the 
first  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  England  and 
America  to  remove  all  political,  social  and  n^aterial 
causes  of  restriction  and  irritation. 

It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  Washington,  after 
he  had  achieved  independence  for  his  country,  and 
when  he  became  the  first  President  of  the  New 
Republic,  to  place  the  relations  of  every  British 
possession  and  every  part  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  as  if  both 
countries  had  still  remained  under  one  Govern- 
ment This  policy,  when  offered  to  the  British 
Government  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Pitt  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
Shelbume  Cabinet,  was  rejected  by  the  Portland 
Ministry ;  and,  instead,  a  war  of  material  interests, 
of  navigation-laws,  and  fiscal  forts,  under  the  name 
of  custom-houses,  were  rigidly  established  in  both 
countries.  Since  the  time  Mr.  Huskisson  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  more  rational 
spirit  began  to  pervade  British  councils.  During 
the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  boundary 
disputes  between  the  British  possessions  and  the 
United  States  have  been  for  ever  settled.  The 
recent  commercial  legislation  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  accompanied  by  a  more  liberal 
tariff  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  All  the  re- 
laxations which  have  been  made  in  the  British 
Navigation  Laws  have  been  met  by  equal  relaxa- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  American  Government. 
A  Free-trade  President  has  just  been  elected  as 
the  chief  of  the  Executive  in  the  United  States. 
Never  was  there,  after  the  days  of  Washington,  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  perfectly  free 
and  glorious  social,  commercial  and  maritime  in- 
tercourse between  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  and  every  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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We  are  seated  in  front  of  a  pile  of  volumes 
of  rather  ponderous  and  bulky  proportions,  each 
being  two  good  inches  in  thickness,  of  the  size 
known  among  bibliopoles  as  super-royal,  and  sub- 
stantially enveloped  in  stout  half-russia  bindings. 
So  far  as  the  printed  contents  of  each  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  all  precisely  alike,  seeing  that  they 
constitute  the  entire  impression  of  a  work  designed 
by  its  laborious  author  to  illuminate,  delight  and 


bless  mankind,  but  which  yet,  from  circumstances 
which  we  may  chance  to  stumble  upon  in  the 
course  of  the  cursory  inspection  which  it  is  our 
design  to  make,  were  never  submitted  to  public 
criticism,  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  never  to  have 
seen  the  light.  The  work  of  which  these  few 
unwieldy  tomes  are  all  the  examples  which  ever 
existed — at  least,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  dictum  of 
a  writer  unknown  inscribed  on  a  fly-leaf  of  each 
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copy — is  a  grand  epic  poem  upon  the  subject  of 
the  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  first  Kicbard.  It 
consists  of  eighteen  books  or  cantos  in  the  Spen- 
serian sUnza,  occupying  something  short  of  seven 
hundred  pages,  and  contains  altogether,  upon  a 
rongh  calculation,  somewhere  about  eighteen 
thousand  lines ! 

Ah,  who  can  tell  hew  hard  it  is  to  olhnb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proad  temple  shines  afar  ? 

asks  the  author  of  "  The  Minstrel/*  We  suspect 
that  the  writer  of  this  unborn  epic  could  have 
answered  the  queation  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  have  rolled  away 
since  he  consumed  the  midnight  oil — which  he  had 
need  to  have  laid  in  by  the  hogshead — in  the 
kboriouB,  but,  alas  I  delusive  attempt  to  accomplish 
a  task,  success  in  which  would  have  endowed  him 
with  a  claim  to  the  perpetual  homage  of  mankind. 
He  struggled  hard  in  the  bold  undertaking  to  erect 
the  "  monumentum  (Bre  perenniui**  which  was  to 
immortalise  his  memory ;  but  he  is  gone  dovm  to 
the  grave  unhonoured  and  unsung,  without  even  a 
niche  in  the  airy  temple  which  was  the  pole-star 
of  his  hopes,  or  a  single  line  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive biography  which  we  have  been  able  to 
consult 

We  have  said  above,  that  as  to  their  printed 
contents  the  volumes  are  all  alike;  but  their 
printed  contents  have  comparatively  little  claim 
to  our  attention — and  but  for  the  manuscript  com- 
ments with  which  their  wide  margins  are  so  pro* 
ftigely  sprinkled,  we  should  not  have  disentombed 
them  from  the  dust  of  more  than  half-a-century 
in  which  they  have  so  long  lain  unnoticed.  It  is 
from  these  voluminous  manuscript  notes  and  criti- 
cisms that  whatever  information  we  have  to  im- 
part concerning  the  author  has  been  obtained.  So 
far  as  we  can  make  out  from  these  documents,  he 
figured  in  literary  coteries  during  the  two  or  three 
last  decades  of  the  last  century  as  a  kind  of 
Maecenas  and  general  Amphytrion,  keeping  open 
house  for  men  of  literary  repute,  giving  admirable 
dinners  moistened  with  admirable  wine,  number- 
ing among  his  intimate  friends  most  of  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  time,  and  assisting  such  as  required 
his  assistance  both  with  his  counsel  and  his  purse. 
He  must  have  been  a  staunch  adherent  of  Church 
and  State,  a  Tory  of  the  good  old  school,  and 
was,  further,  a  man  of  first-rate  social  standing, 
having  inherited  a  baronetcy  and  a  large  fortune. 
Among  the  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance  were 
some  few  congenial  hearts  whom  he  had  selected 
to  be  the  confidants  of  his  aspiring  hopes,  and  the 
guides  and  counsellors  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
secret  labours.  These  favoured  individuals  were 
Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist ;  Sotheby,  the 
able  translator  of  Wieland's  "Oberon;"  Mr. 
Fitzgerald ;  Pyc,  the  Poet-laureate ;  Anstey,  the 
author  of  the  "  New  Bath  Guide ;"  Boscawen,  the 
tnuisktor  oi  Horace ;  and  Archdeacon  Nares.  To 
each  of  these  gentlemen  the  indefatigable  baronet 
forwarded  a  copy  of  each  canto  of  his  grand  epic, 
as  \i  came  wet  from  the  press,  coupling  the  com- 
manication  with  an  injunction  of  strict  secrecy,  and 
a  request  for  their  candid  criticism  of  the  work. 
When  the  whole   eighteen  cantos  had  been  thus 


printed  and  purified  by  the  fires  of  criticism,  they 
were  retunied  to  the  author,  who  had  them  bound 
up  in  separate  volumes,  and  then  collated  the  cri- 
tiques of  his  numerous  friends  in  his  own  private 
copy.  These  volumes  now  lie  upon  our  table,  and 
a  very  onrious  study  they  present  to  the  connois- 
seur. The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  glancing 
through  them  Mriaftm  is  the  different  degrees  of 
importance  which  it  is  plain  the  several  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  office  they  had  undertaken,  or 
which,  it  may  well  be  in  the  case  of  some  of  them, 
had  been  thmst  into  their  reluctant  hands.  Nares, 
who,  though  he  was  not  at  that  time  archdeacon, 
was  a  prosperous  man,  well-to-do  in  the  world, 
and  a  successful  author  to  boot,  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  business,  and  beyond  a  few  general 
remarks,  a  score  or  two  of  objections  to  particular 
phrases,  balanced  with  an  equal  number  of  tame 
compliments,  did  nothing.  Sotheby,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  translator,  confined  his  remarks  to  the 
suggesting  of  certain  emendations  calculated  to 
clear  up  obscure  passages,  and  to  intensify  various 
forms  of  expression  in  what  he  considered  to  be 
tame  ones.  The  laureate  was  liberal  in  his  com- 
mendations, but  rigorous  on  the  score  of  metre, 
rythm  and  cesursa ;  he  finds  few  faults,  and  ad- 
ministers his  praise  with  the  instinct  of  a  trae 
lover  of  the  flattering  incense.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
returns  his  volume  in  a  state  of  almost  virgin 
purity;  but  appends  an  epistle  on  some  blank 
leaves  at  the  end,  in  which  he  instals  his  friend  the 
baronet  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  among  the  bards 
of  elder  time.  Anstey,  the  author  of  the  ''  Bath 
Guide,"  in  an  independent  and  gentlemanly  spirit, 
gives  his  candid  judgment  and  advice,  going  care- 
fully through  the  whole  enormous  poem,  and  never 
refraining  from  the  outspoken  expression  of  his 
sentiments,  whatever  they  may  happen  to  be. 
Cumberland  evidently  plays  the  part  of  a  parasite, 
flattering  his  entertainer  with  eulogiums,  and  be- 
spattering him  wit^  such  fulsome  laudations  as  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of  the  region  of  bur- 
lesque. Wo  suspect  the  author  of  the  <'  West 
Indian"  must  have  been  a  confirmed  diner-out,  and 
that  his  flatulent  praises  were  but  the  coin  with 
which  he  purchased  the  solid  pudding  of  the 
poetical  baronet.  Poor  Boscawen,  however,  of  all 
the  critical  seven,  took  the  most  pains,  and,  to  our 
thinking,  brought  the  best  judgment  to  bear  upon 
the  Herculean  labour ;  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  conscientious  of  critics,  ever  anxious  to  award 
praise  where  praise  is  due,  and  ever  cautious  lest 
he  should  compromise  himself  by  too  liberal  a 
use  of  it. 

Before  citing  the  opinions  of  any  of  these  seven 
wise  men  of  Gotham  in  reference  to  the  poem  in 
question,  it  may  be  as  well  first  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  work  itself,  that  the  reader  may  have  some 
faint  idea  of  an  undertaking  so  alarmingly  volu- 
minous. The  action  of  the  piece  opens  in  England, 
at  the  period  when  the  people  are  mourning  the 
absence  of  llichnrd,  who  should  have  returned 
from  the  Crusade.  It  is  suspected  that  he  is  con- 
fined in  Austria;  and  Blondcll,  at  a  council  at 
which  the  queen  presides,  volunteers  to  go  and 
seek  him  out.     lie  sets  off  on  his  mission — assumes 
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the  garb  and  profession  of  a  minstrel — discovers 
him  in  durance  vile  in  the  castle  of  Henry  ot 
Austria — returns  with  the  intelligence,  and  sets 
out  again  with  a  bevy  of  knights,  backed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cologne,  who  demand  the  freedom  of 
the  imprisoned  sovereign.  The  Austrian  tyrant 
refuses  to  liberate  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
guilty  of  treason,  but  consents  to  a  trial  before  a 
Diet  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose.  The  trial 
takes  place.  Richard  is  accused,  and  called  upon 
for  his  defence.  This  g^ves  the  captive  monarch 
an  opportunity  of  relating  the  whole  history  of 
the  Crusade,  which  he  does  to  the  very  minutest 
particulars,  in  at  least  ten  thousand  lines  of  Spen- 
serian verse.  After  which  the  Bishop  of  Cologne 
sums  up  in  a  few  lines,  and  acquits  him  of  the 
charge.  The  king  and  his  followers  return  home 
just  in  time  to  quaah  the  rebellion  fomented  by 
his  brother  John.  Peace  thus  restored  in  EJngland, 
Richard  invades  Normandy,  and  subdues  Philip 
as  a  nuitter  of  course.  Blondell  wins  a  bride  by 
the  exhibition  of  extraordinary  prudence  and 
valour ;  and  the  grand  epic  is  wound  up  with  a 
wedding  according  to  the  rule  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided.  There  is,  however,  another  plot; 
which  is  hardly  so  comprehensible  as  the  above.  < 
Besides  the  human  actors  in  the  drama,  there  is  a 
numerous  company  of  devils  and  infernal  spirits, 
some  of  them  of  a  complexion  entirely  original. 
Belial,  Satan,  Moloch,  and  Co.  are  in  league  with 
a  firm  not  to  be  found  upon  'Change,  such  aa 
"False  Philosophy,"  " Civil  Discord,"  and  other 
smaller  fry,  who,  in  the  shape  of  entities  with  tails 
and  horns,  are  continually  doing  business  on  a 
petty  scale;  the  upahot  of  the  whole,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  the  devils,  little  and  big,  ulti- 
mately get  the  worst  of  it — the  honesty,  moral 
courage,  self-denial,  and  piety  of  Richard  proving 
fatal  to  the  whole  infernal  host  This  plot,  or 
plots,  appears  somewhat  ludicrous  in  the  brief 
summary  we  have  given  of  it,  but  there  is  nothing 
ludicrous  in  the  working  of  it  out.  The  poem 
is  a  serious  and  rather  majestic  composition  of  the 
heroic  cast,  of  which  it  may  be  as  well  here  to 
give  a  few  extracts  by  way  of  sample. 

Blondell  has  arrived  at  the  castle  where  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  Richard  is  imprisoned.  The 
shades  of  night  have  descended;  and  he  sees  a 
light  in  the  narrow  window  of  a  tower ;  and  he 
suspects  that  to  be  the  cell  of  his  lost  sovereign. 

Impatient  the  mysterioas  trath  to  know, 
He  caught  his  harp  and  struck  a  gentle  note ; 
The  chord,  half  vibrating,  subdued  and  low, 
Scarce  on  the  midnight  breeies  seemed  to  float 
Softly  it  stole  along  the  tranquil  moat, 
As  when  amidst  some  lonely  wood's  retreat, 
Desponding  Philomel  attones  her  throat, 
Her  melancholy  fortunes  to  repeat 
Her  song  she  oft  renews  with  cadence  sad  and  sweet. 

He  paused  ..... 

When  from  the  tower  was  heard  a  deep  and  long-drawn 
sigh. 

The  monmfdl  sound  electrified  his  soul ; 
Thonghtfhl  he  stood,  yet  firm  and  unappalled, 
His  cherish cd  hope  now  rose  beyond  control, 
That  here  his  much-loved  monarch  lay  enthralled. 


Now  to  his  working  fancy  he  rccaUed 
The  scenes  of  early  youth,  when  od  the  plain 
Of  fair  Poictou,  in  princely  state  installed, 
The  gallant  Richard  held  his  peaceful  reign, 
And  framed  the  lively  song,  and  raised  the  tender  strain. 

The  following  selections  from  different  parts  of 
the  volume  may  serve  to  show  the  author's  powers 
of  description,  and  his  use  of  metaphors  and 
similes. 

Bichard's  faithful  barons,  during  his  absence, 
suddenly  take  arms  against  John. 

On  every  side  was  heard  the  trump  of  war ; 
High  in  the  air  unnumbered  banners  waved, 
And  showed  their  rich  emblazonments  afar. 
The  generous  steed  no  more  his  fleet  limbs  laved 
In  liJie  or  stream ;  the  conflict  rude  he  braved, 
Arched  his  high  neck,  and  shook  his  flowuag  mane; 
The  Chanfron  rich  and  Poitrinsl  engraved 
Firm  and  erect  he  bore ;  with  proud  disdain 
He  climbed  the  impending  diff,  or  scoured  along  the  plain. 

Blondell  and  his  friends  are  leaving  England 
intending  to  bring  back  the  king. 

Clear  was  the  sky,  snd  favouring  was  the  gale. 
The  busy  mariners  their  anchors  weighed, 
And  stretched  with  dexterous  hand  the  flowing  sail  - 
The  curling  billows  round  the  vessel  played. 
While  on  £e  top-mast's  giddy  height  displayed. 
Courting  the  breeze,  the  blood-red  pennants  flew : 
The  pilot's  skill  the  gliding  barks  obeyed, 
And  as  loud  csroUed  the  observant  crew. 
Old  England's  white-robed  coasts  receded  from  their  view. 

Now  sunk  the  sun  beneath  the  western  wave. 
While  the  ascenduag  moon,  serenely  bright, 
From  heaven's  high  arch  her  silvery  Instry  gave. 
Shedding  o'er  every  soul  a  calm  delight 
The  crowded  warriors  hailed  the  welcome  sight. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  dawn : — 

The  ploughman  harnessed  now  his  lusty  team. 

And  slowly  o'er  the  glebe  pursued  his  way ; 

Now  from  the  horizon  glanced  the  mom's  grey  beam. 

And  o'er  reposing  nature  shot  its  ray : 

The  early  lark,  her  homage  glad  to  pay. 

Carolled  her  hymn,  and  poised  on  outspread  wing. 

Hailed  the  resplendent  harbinger  of  day. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  volcanic 
eruption  witnessed  by  the  Crusaders  on  their 
passage  out : — 

Anon,  in  clouds  and  murky  darkness  veiled. 
The  labouring  moon  confessed  some  potent  spell; 
From  suffering  spirits  who  their  torments  walled. 
Groans  seemed  to  burst,  with  many  a  fearful  yeU 
Of  fiends  escaped  from  caves  of  agonising  helL 

But  soon  superior  wonders  broke  around. 
Through  the  deep  gloem  uprose  with  dread  ascent 
A  fiery  column.    With  appalling  sound 
Bursting  across  the  black  expanse  it  sent, 
'Mid  lightnings  fierce,  its  horrible  content. 
Myriads  of  glowing  rocks  with  headlong  force 
Ploughed  up  the  waves  and  ocean's  cavern  rent; 
While  down  the  mountain's  side,  with  thunders  hoarse 
A  foaming  torrent  marked  its  desolating  coarse. 

The  City  of  Acre  is  thus  depicted : — 

Of  form  triangular,  and  stretching  wide 
Its  ample  walls,  the  town  was  seen  to  stand. 
With  ramparts  high  and  turrets  huge  supplied, 
Which  to  the  nori^  and  east,  on  either  hand. 
Appeared  their  strong  embattled  fronts  to  expand ; 
While,  on  the  south  and  west,  old  ocean's  wave. 
As  if  to  guard  the  far  diverging  strand, 
M^estically  rolled,  its  foes  to  brave. 
And  o'er  the  pebbly  heach  its  foaming  torrent  drave. 
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A  band  of  freah  troops  coming  to  the  rescue 
are  thus  paralleled  with  a  swarm  of  bees : — 

As  when  at  mom*8  fireah  eall,  the  busy  swarm 
Forth  issuing,  haste  their  laboars  to  renew, 
Where'er  the  son  extends  bis  influence  warm 
The  eager  race  their  yarions  task  pursue, 
And  taste  the  flowery  sweets  jet  moist  with  dew : 
So  thronged  the  warriors  of  Uie  Christian  name, 
When  at  religion's  call  they  dauntless  flew, 
Their  suffering  brethren  to  redeem  from  shame. 
To  aid  their  failing  cause  and  prop  their  tottering  fame. 

The  arrival  of  Saladin  to  take  command  of  his 
host  is  compared  to  the  flooding  of  the  Nile : — 

As  when  the  sun  in  fiery  Cancer  reigns 
The  Nile,  green-mantling,  half-exhausted  flows, 
And  gasping  Egypt  mourns  her  arid  plains ; 
Soon  as  the  torrents,  charged  with  melting  snows, 
Swell  the  glad  stream,  and  far  their  slime  depose, 
Plenty  and  joy  her  laughing  fields  adorn, 
Nature  with  vigour  renovated  glows. 
And  fruitful  Ceres  from  her  eopious  horn 
Scatters  her  gifts  profuse,  and  gilds  the  waving  com. 

So  to  the  bands  midst  Acre's  ramparts  pent 
Their  valiant  king's  approach  propitious  seemed. 
As  o'er  the  hills  their  anxious  glance  they  bent, 
A  long'drawn  line  of  helms  and  corslets  gleamed, 
As  if  prolific  earth  with  warriors  teemed. 
And  Cadmus  till'd  again  his  Theban  field. 

Of  a  himdred  descriptions  of  battle-scenes  the 
following  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen : — 

Around  confusion,  dread  and  horror  reigned ; 
O'er  either  host  remorseless  Ate  soared. 
And  the  parched  field  promiscuous  slaughter  stained. 
Still  from  their  ranks  with  countless  numbers  stored. 
New  bands  of  combatants  the  Pagans  poured,  » 
Careless  of  life  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Now  lance  withlance  wasmixed,  and  sword  with  sword — 
In  onset  dose  the  mingled  warriors  stood, 
While  from  their  riven  mails  fast  streamed  a  gory  flood. 

Philip  of  France  accuses  Ltisignan  of  cow- 
ardice : — 

*'  No  more  in  glittering  arms  thy  limbs  lucase. 
Cast  off  thy  nodding  helm,  thy  faulchion  break, 
And  honoured  chivalry  no  more  disgrace  ! 
Hence  to  thy  tent !    Judea's  throne  forsake ! 
Sit  at  thy  loom,  Sybilla's  distaff  take, 
Eojoy  her  treasures,  but  forego  her  realm  ! 
When  vengeful  Pagans  its  foundations  shake. 
Let  Conrad's  powerful  hand  direct  its  helm, 
UJs  rightful  sceptre  wield,  and  Saladin  o'erwhelm." 

The  Crusaders  offer  up  their  thanksgivings  after 
a  victory,  having  first  attended  to  the  wounded : — 

Soon  as  thesd  needful  functions  were  performed. 
Our  fervent  hearts  to  heaven's  tribunal  soared. 
With  gratitude  and  with  devotion  warmed, 
To  the  protecting  and  eternal  Lord 
Our  souls  in  prayer  and  hymns  of  joy  we  poured. 
Our  wamors  kneeling  on  th'  ensanguined  ground. 
The  sovereign  ruler  of  the  world  adored ; 
And  as  on  high  the  chorus  swell'd  around, 
iBUBoortal  spirits  heard,  and  sanctified  the  soond. 

Richard  is  favoured  at  midnight  with  a  visit 
from  ^e  shade  of  his  dead  father,  who  reveals  to 
him  the  future  events  of  the  wai*,  and  the  domes- 
tic treasons  at  home. 

Musing  on  this,  one  eve  I  sought  my  tent 
As  the  declining  sun  illumed  ^e  west. 
There,  by  fatigue  o'ercome,  by  watchings  spent, 
My  simple  couch  I  not  unwilling  pressed. 
Implored  th'  inspiring  grace  of  Heaven,  and  sank  to  rest. 


When  lo !  a  mystic  vision  of  the  night, 
As  wrapt  in  sleep  I  lay,  came  o'er  my  soul. 
Methought  amid  the  gloom  a  glancing  light 
With  undulating  radiance  gently  stole; 
A  sound  confused,  like  thunder's  distant  roll. 
My  ears  invaded ;  straight,  with  solemn  tread, 
And  mien  demonstrative  of  high  control, 
A  martial  form  advanced ;  a  casque  his  head 
Enveloped,  and  around  its  plumes  diverging  spread. 

With  wonder  moved,  the  phantom  I  beheld, 
And,  gazing,  thrice  to  haU  him  I  essayed, 
But  awe  my  faculties  in  silence  held. 
Meantime,  his  visor  raising,  he  displayed 
To  my  fixed  gaze  my  father's  honoured  shade. 

The  she-demon,  False  Philosophy,  who  plays  a 
considerable  part  in  the  drama,  and  whose  object 
it  appears  to  be  to  disseminate  principles  pre- 
cisely akin  to  the  French  socialists*  of  the  present 
day,  is  thus  depicted : — 

Imposing  was  her  look,  her  aspect  fair ; 
Smooth  was  her  brow,  and  melting  was  her  eye ; 
Her  cheek  with  smiles  was  dimpled,  and  her  air 
Of  all  that  lured  the  sense  disclosed  a  semblance  rare. 

A  magic  mirror  in  her  hand  she  reared. 
On  whose  extended  surface,  polished  bright. 
The  gay  temptations  of  her  rule  appeared. 
There  was  pourtrayed  young  reason's  dawning  light. 
Dispersing  superstition's  gloomy  night; 
There  nations  freed  from  thraldom  were  beheld. 
Restored  to  liberty  and  nature's  right ; 
While  monarchs,  from  their  falling  thrones  impelled. 
And  faith  and   truth  o'erthrown,  her  impious    triumph 
^  swelled. 

A  flowing  robe  of  empyrean  blue 

Folded  around  her  to  conceal  her  shape, 

And  shroud  her  foul  and  monstrous  limbs  from  view. 

The  Demon  of  Discord  harangues  a  London 
mob  with  a  result  thus  described : — 

Not  otherwise  than  when  a  tempest  hoarse 
Tears  through  the  dark  recesses  of  the  deep, 
Its  caverns  echo  to  the  boisterous  force 
Which  ploughs  its  foaming  surface ;  rude  and  steep 
Mount  its  huge  billows,  by  whose  pewerful  sweep 
The  navies  which  triumphant  rode  are  crushed, 
And  time-worn  rocks  no  more  their  stations  keep ; 
So,  with  the  hope  of  spoil  and  slaughter  flushed, 
The  savage  mob  as  willed  ttie  imperious  demon  rushed. 

The  above  examples  may  suffice  to  give  the 
reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  style  of  execution 
which  characterises  this  unpublished  epic.  We 
have  not  given  them  precisely  as  they  stand  in 
the  printed  copies,  preferring  rather  to  present 
them  to  the  public  as  they  were  subsequently  po- 
lished up  by  the  author's  adoptions  of  and  im- 
provements upon  the  critical  suggestions  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  his  confidence.  We  will 
proceed  now  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  style 
of  criticism  with  which  the  baronet  was  favoured 
by  his  friends,  and  the  effect  which  it  appears  to 
have  had  upon  him  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  labours. 

We  need  not  look  farther  than  the  very  first 
stanza  for  a  fair  sample  of  the  labours  of  the 
seven  censors.     Originally  the  stanza  stood  thus : — 

Tlim  who  on  Judah's  blood-stained  shore  displayed 
The  holy  banner  of  the  cross,  I  sing; 
Immortal  Muse !  impart  thy  heavenly  aid : 
From  tho  Aoniau  mount  with  rapid  wiug 
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Thy  potent  inspiration  deigs  to  bring ; 
Teach  me  to  trace  the  effects  of  Austria's  hate, 
And  the  foal  wrongs  of  Gallia's  treaoheroas  king ; 
To  tell  bow  Richard,  long  oppressed  hy  fate, 
O'er  adverse  hell  prevailed,  and  gnw  by  sofferings  great. 

Against  tlie  verse  as  it  thus  stood  the  following 
objections  were  made.  First  Pye,  the  laureate, 
objects  classically  to  commencing  an  epic  poem 
with  a  pronoun  in  the  objective  case ;  and  proposes 
the  following  alteration  of  the  first  two  lines : — 

The  lion-hearted  monarch,  who  display'd 
His  banner  on  Jndea's  shore  I  sing. 

In  the  next  place  Nares,  the  ecclesiastic,  sub- 
mits that  '*  as  the  present  poem  is  writ  in  accord- 
ance with  Ohristian  theology,  the  muse  cannot 
with  propriety  be  invoked  from  the  Aonian 
mount,"  and  proposes  that,  like  Milton's  **  Urania," 
she  may  be  called  to  descend  from  heaven. 

Sotheby  finds  the  fifth  line  in  the  verse  rather 
cumbrous,  and  partaking  of  the  tame  and  common- 
place, and  recommends  the  substitution  of  this — 

Descending  heavenly  inspiration  bring. 

Cumberland,  without  making  any  remark,  cor- 
rects the  two  last  lines,  and  makes  them  read 
thus : — 

To  tell  how  Richard,  midst  ye  storms  of  fate, 
Triumphed    in  Hell's  despight,  and  grew  by  sufferings 
great. 

Mr.  Anstey's  remarks,  which  agree  very  much 
with  those  of  Nares,  are  as  follows  : — "  As  the 
outset  is  very  material,  I  must  take  the  freedom  of 
remarking  that  the  fifth  line  must  at  all  events  be 
altered.  Oonsidering  the  subject  is  connected  with 
religion  and  history,  something  more  characteristic 
might  be  introduced  in  the  address  with  effect. 
Milton  has  therefore  chosen  'Urania'  for  his 
muse.  The  passage  must  be  altered,  as  the  fifth 
line  Hnks,  Something  of  this  kind  might  perhaps 
furnish  a  hint  to  be  improved  upon — 

Impart,  Urania,  thy  celestial*  aid,     (*  Query.) 
And  fh>m  the  Aonian  mount  with  rapid  wing, 
Light,  truth,  and  heavenly  inspiration  bring." 

fioscawen  thus  delivers  himself.  **  It  is  unpleasant 
to  object  in  limine;  but  I  would  recommend  the 
exordium  to  be  revised.  The  lines  do  not  appear 
(upon  the  whole)  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be, 
particularly  ye  two  first  and  ye  sixth.  The 
seventh,  too,  is  rather  equivocal  in  meaning.  To 
the  two  last  lines  I  have  not  any  objection." 

We  might,  if  we  chose,  quote  five  hundred 
verses  which  underwent  similar  treatment  to  the 
above ;  but  we  imagine  that  one  specimen  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  reader.  There  is  hardly  a 
page  which,  in  one  or  other  of  the  volumes,  is  not 
scribbled  over  in  the  margin  with  critical,  com- 
mendatory, or  disparaging  observations,  and  which 
does  not  suggest  some  supposed  improvement.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  mtist  have  been  the 
feclingfl  of  the  author  aa  he  conned  over  these 
numberless  attestations  of  the  taste  and  industry 
of  his  friends.  One  thing,  however,  is  very 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  he  considered  them  of 
some  value ;   for  he  has  taken  the  incredible  pains 


of  collating  them  all  in  one  separate  volume. 
This  volume  presents  a  most  curious,  and,  at  first 
sight,  incomprehensible  spectacle.  It  might 
almost  be  taken,  at  a  cursory  glance,  for  the  old 
worn-out  day-book  of  a  retail  tradesman,  with  all 
the  (Recounts  crossed  out,  so  completely  is  the  print 
eclipsed  by  the  multitudinous  and  blotty  manu- 
script; but  it  is  perhaps  naore  suggestive  to  the 
mind  of  a  pictnre  of  a  celebrated  Grecian  artist, 
wliich  was  hung  up  in  ihe  public  place,  in  company 
with  a  pot  of  paint  and  a  brush,  and  upon  which 
the  people  were  invited  to  mark  what  each  con- 
sidered objectionable;  and  which  was  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  comments  of  the  discriminating 
republicans.  In  addition  to  the  suggested  emen- 
dations and  alterations,  there  are  general  remarks 
appended  at  the  end  of  each  canto,  and  an  opinion 
expressed  nt  some  length  at  the  close  of  the  poem. 
From  these  more  extended  critiques  we  must 
extract  a  few  passages,  characteristic  of  the 
writers,  and  possessing  some  value  as  indicative 
of  the  prevailing  ideas  among  literary  men  on  the 
subject  of  poetical  composition.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity  we  shall  confine  our  extracts  to  the  remarks 
of  Cumberland  and  Boscawen.  The  former  is 
prodigal  of  praise  to  a  degree  that  renders  his 
sincerity  more  than  suspicious ;  the  latter  is  honest 
and  candid,  and  records  his  unbiassed  judgment 
more  faithfully  than  was  perhaps  consistent  with 
prudence  in  the  humble  intimate  of  a  wealthy 
aspirant  for  poetical  honours. 

In  the  fifteenth  canto  Richard  is  tempted  by  the 
devih  The  temptation  is  a  scene  of  unhallowed 
pleasure,  which  is  very  glowingly  described  in  the 
text.  Cumberland's  comments  upon  this  canto  are 
as  follows ; — 

''  The  vision  of  Richard  is  exquisitely  done.  It 
is  conceived  and  executed  on  the  richest  vein  of 
poetry,  and  will  reflect  lasting  honour  upon  its 
author.  Warm  it  certainly  is,  and  highly  coloured, 
but  I  have  not  the  heart  to  propose  a  single  criti- 
cism that  might  tend  to  damp  its  vigour.  The 
word  fruition  may  perhaps  be  too  strong,  but  I 
have  not  marked  it.  'Tis  a  kind  of  sacrilege  tc> 
blot  the  page  that  glows  with  such  poetry.  Stet 
in  toto." 

The  following  is  his  letter  to  the  baronet,  on 
returning  the  concluding  canto : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  return  into  the  hands  of  the 
author  this  last  volume,  which  concludes  the  heroic 
poem  of  Richard  the  First,  a  work  which  will 
confer  upon  the  poet  lasting  honour.  Long  and 
laborious  as  the  work  has  been,  this  concluding 
book  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole 
work.  It  abounds  with  beauties,  and,  which  is  above 
all  things  desirable,  it  leaves  the  mind  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  catastrophe.  I  am  not  sure  that 
anything  ought  more  to  be  wished  for,  or  could 
well  be  added.  If  the  author  thinks  otherwise,  I 
should  suggest  a  stanza  or  two  of  the  prospective 
•  )!•  prophetic  cast,  in  which  he  might  pourtray  the 
farther  glories  of  his  country,  in  which  the  present 
times  may  seem  to  warrant  him. 

"  I  now  earnestly  repeat  ray  wishes  for  the  fame 
of  my  friend,  and  the  good  reception  of  his  splen- 
did work,  with  which  view  I  conjure  him  to  re- 
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co&jBLdttE  every  page  with  his  moat  critical  and 
mxo^B  atteiifcioii.  He  has  choseii  a  stanza  which, 
thoagh  familiarity  has  at  last  reconciled  to  my  ear, 
still  my  severer  judgment  does  not  accord  to. 
Difficult  in  the  extreme  it  is  to  keep  the  sense  pure 
and  distinct  through  each  a  clatter  of  rhymes ;  and 
though  it  is  not  very  often  he  wants  shelter  in  that 
difficulty,  I  would  not  wish  him  to  seek  it  in  a 
single  instance  if  it  were  possible.  I  therefore, 
amongst  other  things,  altogether  protest  against  his 
participlea,*  whose  jingle  is  unworthy  of  his  work. 
I  have  expressed  some  discontent  at  the  bottom  of 
the  I6th  book;  I  repeat  it  in  this  place,  and  wish 
him  to  take  it  into  serious  review.  I  mast  beg  he 
will  not  print  his  verbs  in  the  past  tenses  without 
ike  customary  abbreviations,  which  all  poets  here^ 
tofore  have  adopted.  It  will  appear  affected,  and 
must  tend  to  mislead  common  readers,  disgust 
otheiB,  and  edify  none.  I  hope  he  will  not  print 
it  in  such  a  style  of  expense  as  shall  cause  it  to  be 
the  purdiase  of  the  few  rather  than  the  many ;  at 
least,  not  his  first  edition. 

"  I  thank  him  not  less  for  the  confidence  he  has 
reposed  in  me  than  for  the  pleasure  he  has  bestowed 
on  me ;  and  I  wish  him  all  possible  success  with 
hii  contemporaries^  and  all  the  fame  he  merits 
from  posterity. 

"Richard  Oumberland. 

''AprU22d,  1800.  > 
Tanbridge  Wells."  ) 

The  remarks  of  Boscawen,  were  they  transcribed 
seriatim,  would  of  themselves  fill  a  moderate 
volume.  Although  he  is  as  liberal  as  the  others 
in  his  verbal  criticisms  and  emendations,  he  yet 
appends  whole  pages  of  observations  at  the  end  of 
tUe  several  cantos.  What  he  mainly  insists  upon 
is  condensation ;  he  would  have  the  entire  poem 
cut  down  at  least  one-third.  Richard's  long-winded 
liarangue  should  be  broken  up,  and  the  devils  great 
and  small  should  either  be  banished  from  the  scene 
altogether,  or  amalgamated  into  one  black  gentle- 
man. Boscawen's  letter  to  the  baronet,  appended 
to  the  last  canto  of  the  poem,  occupies  eleven 
closely-written  pages,  and  is  quite  a  learned  and 
elaborate  essay  upon  the  true  elements  of  the  epic, 
which  he  describes  as  the  grandest  of  all  human 
achievements,  a  triumph  of  art  of  which  the  world 
has  never  seen  more  than  four  or  five  instances. 
He  professes  to  shrink  from  pronouncing  upon  a 
labour  which  ought  to  be  x"lt^^  ^'^  ^h  declaring 
himself  incompetent  to  pronounce  judgment ;  but 
be  does  pronounce  judgment  nevertheless,  analysing 
his  firiend's  performance  with  much  industry  and 
more  minuteness,  and  weighing  and  measuring  it 
Throughout  according  to  the  old  scholastic  stan- 

*  Whai  Cumberland  calls  ''participles,"  Pye  designates  as 
dunUe  rfajmea — soeh  as  "  ending"  and  ''bending,"  "  oondition" 
and  "pontian,"  Afl.,  Ac  It  is  singular  that  each  and  all  of 
th0  erities  make  a  dead  set  a^^ainst  such  rhymes,  which  they 
regard  as  an  uneoath  innovation  by  no  means  to  do  tolerated. 
Anater  bys  it  down  as  a  rule  that  they  can  never  bb  used  but 
in  boneaqiie  reno.  The  baronet,  however,  did  not  agree  with 
tbem,  and  retained  hie  double  rhymes,  though,  in  accordouco 
with  Cumberland's  ndrico,  he  altered  the  post  tenses  of  all  his 
r«rbs  to  the  number  of  scores  of  thousands,  abbreviating  them 
by  tabaiikUmg  the  apoatrophe  for  the  letter  o,  thus  printing 
"anptof'd"  instead  of  "employed,"  ^.,  ^.,  through  the 
wbckhook. 


dards.  He  declares  it  wanting  in  unity,  hut  asserts 
that  he  shonld  not  regard  that  defect  much  were 
the  poem  his,  "  as  it  ia  of  much  more  consequence 
that  it  should  be  a  spirited  and  interesting  than  a 
critically  regular  epic  poem."  He  is  rather  severe 
in  his  strictures  on  the  want  of  variety  in  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  personages  of  the  poem ; 
he  animadverts  racily  upon  the  machinery,  banish- 
ing back  to  Limbo  the  entire  flock  of  devils, 
demons,  and  supernatural  creations.  He  praises 
the  descriptive  powers  of  the  writer ;  but  would 
have  their  exercise  restrained,  and  would  prune 
the  lu:(uriance  of  his  mostsuccessM  passages.  He 
commends  the  style  and  manner  as  often  good ;  but 
considers  that  both  are  frequently  vitiated  through 
the  necessities  of  the  unmanageable  stanza,  which 
resembles  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  compels 
tautology  and  redundancy  of  expression.  Upon 
the  versification  he  bestows  a  moderate  share  of 
praise;  but  urgently  recommends  a  careful  re- 
vision of  it  in  every  part,  with  a  view  especially 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Alexandrines,  upon  which 
mainly,  according  to  him,  the  strength  of  the  verse 
dependls.  He  concludes  his  letter  in  the  following 
words : — 

*'  I  have  run  into  far  greater  length  than  I  in- 
tended; but  the  most  important  consideration  is 
still  behind,  and  it  is  one  upon  which  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  decide  positively,  since  friendly  par- 
tiality for  the  author  may  warp  me  one  way,  or 
a  jefdous  anxiety  for  the  full  success  of  his  work 
may  draw  me  too  far  to  the  other  side.  The 
serious  question  on  this  poem  is,  whether,  allowing 
it  to  have  ever  so  many  beauties,  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  so  written  as  to  keep  alive  the  curiosity 
and  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader  ?  '  Unhap- 
pily,' says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  this  pernicious  failure  is 
that  which  our  author  is  least  able  to  discover. 
We  are  seldom  tiresome  to  ourselves ;  and  the  act 
of  composition  fills  and  delights  the  mind  with 
change  of  language  and  succession  of  images; 
every  couplet  when  produced  is  new ;  and  novelty 
is  the  great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  thought  a  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of 
invention  had  subsided.'  This  admirable  passage 
is  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  every  writer  of  a 
long  poem.  The  nature  of  the  stanza  you  have 
adopted  has  often  led  you  into  a  circuitous  mode 
of  expression  very  likely  to  fatigue  an  indiflFerent 
reader.  My  curiosity  and  high  opinion  of  the 
writer  led  me  pretty  well  through  passages  that 
to  others  may  seem  heavy,  and  details  that  I  can- 
not help  thinking  too  minute.  .  .  .  But  the  world 
in  general  cannot  be  expected  to  read  the  work 
with  the  same  dispositions ;  and  such  is  the  general 
indolence  and  aversion  to  long  works,  especially 
of  this  kind,  that  I  am  convinced  Dr.  Johnson's 
observations  apply  more  strongly  now  than  when 
he  wrote  them.  If  he  is  right,  you  must  not  trust 
your  own  judgment  on  this  point;  but  if  your 
friends  who  have  read  the  poem  do  but  hmt  that 
it  might  be  shortened  a  little,  conclude  that  it 
ought  to  be  very  much  so ;  for  it  is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject on  which  to  give  an  opinion.  Some  of  your 
friends  may  fear  that  if  they  speak  quite  out, 
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though  yoa  muBt  esteem,  you  may  not  like  them 
80  well  in  future.  For  my  own  part,  I  throw 
myself  entirely  on  your  candour,  when  I  give  it 
as  my  sentiments  that  you  cannot  exercise  too 
much  self-denial  in  revising  this  poem ;  that  you 
should  give  up  some  lines  and  some  passages  that 
have  g^ven  you  pleasure  in  composing,  if  the  re- 
jection of  them  is  conducive  to  the  great  object  of 
condensing,  and  in  many  parts  enlivening  and  in- 
vigorating the  work ;  and  that  you  ought  to  sit 
down  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  shorten  it  by,  at 
least,  one  third;  the  effect  of  which  operation, 
diligently  and  judiciously  performed,  would,  I  am 
convinced,  be  highly  conducive  to  the  fame  and 
success  of  your  poem. 

Vive,  Vale !" 
Thus  much  for  the  counsels  of  friends.  What 
was  their  effect  upon  the  hospitable  and  worthy 
baronet  in  the  first  instance  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  It  is  probable  that  the  process  of 
collating  the  judgments  of  the  whole  seven  into 
one  volume,  a  task  which  he  personally  accom- 
plished, had  the  effect  of  rendering  him  less  ena- 
moured of  his  performance  than  he  had  been  when 
he  first  contemplated  its  virgin  pages  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  printer.  It  is  impossible  to  recall 
the  history  of  this  vast  undertaking  throughout  its 
never-to-be-accomplished  career  without  a  feeling 
of  something  like  veneration  for  the  chief  actor  in 
it.  He  must  have  been  a  hero  in  some  sort ;  he 
must  have  possessed  perseverance  enough  to  have 
laboured  for  long  years  steadily  in  the  pursuit  of 
one  object,  and  that  confessedly,  of  all  human  en- 
terprises, the  most  difficult  of  attainment ;  he  must 
have  had  sufficient  candour  to  defer  to  the  opinions 
of  counsellors,  the  major  part  of  whom  were  by  no 
means  indisposed  to  assert  their  own  superiority 
by  the  display  of  his  weakness ;  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  he  must  have  had  such  a  modest  estima- 
tion of  his  own  powers  as  induced  him  finally  to 


consign  to  forgetfulness  the  fruits  of  many  long  and 
laborious  years  of  study,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sacrifice  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  expense. 
He  was  plainly  a  man  of  a  noble  spirit;  he  pre- 
ferred oblivion  to  a  doubtful  reputation ;  would 
rather  be  nothing  than  not  the  most  worthy. 
Nihil  nisi  honorijicentissime  might  have  been  his 
motto.  He  disdained  to  become  a  Triton»among 
minnows — aspiring  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus, 
and  failing,  he  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  station  at 
the  foot  of  the  mount,  but  abandoned  the  territory 
to  others.  As  far  as  we  are  qualified  to  judge,  be 
was  a  better  classic  and  a  better  poet  than  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  yet  cut  a  brilliant  figure 
for  a  time.  Had  Hayley  produced  such  a  work 
as  our  modest  baronet  had  the  judgment  to  sup- 
press, all  Christendom  would  have  heard  of  it,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  end,  for  a  twelvemonth 
at  least,  of  ovations  and  glorifications  on  account  of 
it  from  all  the  petty  poetasters  of  the  day.  It  is 
better  as  it  is.  To  a  noble  mind  a  mushroom  re- 
putation is  worse  than  none  at  all ;  and  it  is  far 
better  for  mankind  that  great  artistic  failures 
should  be  kept  out  of  view  than  that  they  should 
be  paraded  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  untaught 
and  undiscriminating.  The  baronet  went  down  to 
the  tomb  of  his  fathers  some  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  not  clear  to  us  that  we  have  any  right  to  pub- 
lish his  name,  which  he  himself  never  thought  fit 
to  print;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  the. world 
should  not  profit  by  his  example,  which  we  re-* 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  poets  and 
would-be  poets  of  our  time,  who,  as  we  have  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  asserting,  are  but  too 
prone  to  rush  headlong  into  print  and  publication 
whenever  the  means  and  the  opportunity  are  in  their 
power.  It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  our  young 
friends  especially  to  ponder  over  the  above  brief 
history  of  an  Unborn  Epic  Poem. 


PARLEZ    VOUS    FRANOAIS? 


AN  ADVENTURE- IN  BOUEN. 


"Parlez  VOUS  Francais?" — Many  persons  to 
whom  this  question  is  put  will  bluntly  answer 
"No,"  and  that's  exactly  my  predicament.  I 
can't  speak  French.  I  don't  pretend  to  do  it.  I 
never  did ;  and,  in  all  human  probability,  I  never 
shall.  Don't  imagine  for  one  instant  that  I  am  a 
gentleman  "  whose  education  has  been  neglected," 
as  the  phrase  is.  Very  far  from  it.  To  this  day, 
I  have  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  pains  my 
poor  dear  mother  used  to  be  at  with  '^  Oobwebs 
to  Catch  Flies"  and  '*  L'Ami  des  Enfants."  But 
the  "  cobwebs"  never  caught  me ;  and  the  stories 
of  "  L'Ami,"  which,  when  translated  for  my  benefit 
by  a  younger  sister,  I  considered  infinitely  supe- 
rior in  point  of  brilliancy  and  interest  to  "  Frank" 
or  '*  Rosamond,"  remain  to  this  moment,  so  far 


as  I  am  concerned,  as  undecipherable  as  aOhnldec 
manuscript,  or  an  epigram  in  the  Enchorial 
character. 

In  due  course  of  time  I  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Muddlehead.  "  French. 
German,  dancing,  gymnastics,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,"  were  among  the  more  promineut  at- 
tractions of  his  prospectus.  The  first-mentioned 
elements  of  a  polite  education  were  imparted  by  n 
hairy  and  gigantic  Swiss,  of  the  name  of  Lafargue. 
Whether,  under  his  auspices,  I  should  have  entered 
life  as  an  accomplished  linguist  it  is  now  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say.  My  own  comfortable  con 
viction  is  that  I  should.  But  M.  Lafargue  was 
no  more  than  man ;  and  the  little  hand-maidcu  cf 
our  establishment  "  warn't  going  to  put  up  with 
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SO  foreigneerin*  impudence — she  warn't."  What 
the  exact  uatnre  of  the  misanderstanding  may 
hive  been — ^whether  the  brawny  Helvetian  may 
have  taken  a  more  romantic  view  of  the  relation 
existing  between  himseJf  and  the  coy  damsel  than 
the  handbook  of  etiquette  for  gendcmen  would 
have  warranted,  we  were  never  able  to  discover. 
All  I  know  is,  that  one  morning  there  was  a 
particularly  stormy  trio  in  the  back-parlour — that 
the  maid,  the  man,  and  the  master  severally  ex- 
plained their  respective  ideas  upon  the  subject 
under  discussion  ;  and  that  ultimately  the  man 
effected  a  hasty  exit  from  the  premises,  apparently 
with  no  particular  intention  of  returning  in  a 
hurry. 

After  him  came  a  nice,  meek  little  Parisian, 
who  called  himself  an  Abbe.  He  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  though,  for  a  French  master.  He 
wanted  energy,  bodi  physical  and  moral,  to  con- 
tol  the  pack  of  boisterous  little  savages  among 
whom  his  lot  was  cast  His  end  was  not  peace. 
Adjoining  the  school-room  was  a  long  blind  pas- 
sage, used  for  the  purposes  of  a  lumber-closet ;  it 
was  crammed  with  ricketty  chairs,  lame  forms, 
desks,  packing-cases,  and  a  second-hand  pulpit. 
The  window  had  been  bricked  up  to  save  the  tax ; 
and  a  luxuriant  crop  of  cobwebs  and  a  mouldy 
smell  were  among  the  more  striking  character- 
istics of  the  apartment  Generally,  the  French 
lesson  took  place  in  the  parlour  ;  but  one  fine 
::nety  day  Muddlehead  gave  in  to  a  suggestion 
that  it  was  warmer  there  than  in  the  school-room, 
and  appropriated  the  same  to  his  own  division — 
the  French  class  being  accordingly  mustered  in 
the  latter.  Just  as  the  lesson  came  to  a  conclusion, 
I  was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to 
perpetrate  a  most  imwarrantable  hoax  upon  the 
poor  inoffensive  little  Abbe.  "  Monsieur !"  I  shouted, 
as  he  picked  up  his  well-worn  shovel  hat  and 
bowed  courteously  to  the  class,  '' Monsieur,  dis 
door  non  dat  pour  takee  vous  out  in  de  road !" 
"Ah.  c'est  9a  !  Mille  remerciments — ne  vous 
deranges  pas,  monsieur — je  vous  en  prie  !"  ex- 
chdmdL  the  unsuspecting  victim,  as  I  threw  open 
the  door  of  the  lumber-closet  with  a  profound 
Balaam.  "  Merci  beaucoup !  En  face,  n'est  pas  ? 
Adieu,  messieurs,  adieu !"  Of  course  the  door  was 
shut  and  locked  upon  him  in  an  instant  For  half 
a  minute  or  so,  we  heard  him  breaking  his  shins 
over  a  variety  of  obstacles,  still  softly  murmuring 
"Merd  beaucoup."  Then  came  a  tremendous 
hang,  announcing  to  our  uncontrollable  delight 
that  his  reverend  head  had  at  last  come  in  col- 
lision with  the  second-hand  pulpit.  We  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  Out  we  rushed  into  the 
play-groond,  with  a  roar  of  laughter  which  must 
long  have  reverberated  within  those  inky  walls. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  unlucky  prisoner  was 
discovered  by  the  Doctor  himself,  tapping  like  a 
woodpecdcer  and  earnestly  imploring  freedom,  pour 
r  amour  de  Di-eu  ! 

The  Abb^  having  very  prudently  declined  to 

risk  his  neck  amongst  us  any  longer,  the  Doctor 

tmonnced  that  the  modem  language  department 

would  in  future  be  sax^rintended  by  himself.    A 

nice  meea  be  made  of  it!    Ultimately,  in  short,  I 


matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  know- 
ing just  about  as  much  French  as  the  most  illite- 
rate of  my  cotemporaries ;  which,  as  nine  out  of 
ten  knew  none  at  all,  is,  I  am  sure,  a  sufficiently 
moderate  estimate  of  my  accomplishments. 

Some  venerable  female  reader  may  possibly 
imagine  that  I  had  waived  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  acquiring  the  modem  languages  while  the 
organs  of  speech  were  still  young  and  flexible,  in 
order  to  place  myself,  unembarassed  by  vicious  ha- 
bits of  pronunciation,  in  the  hands  of  those  eminent 
professors  who  adorn  the  halls  and  cloisters  of  our 
glorious  Alma  Mater.  Alas!  university-men — 
none  others,  probably — will  believe  me  when  I 
say  that,  from  the  time  of  my  entering  to  that  of 
my  leaving  Trinity,  not  one  word  of  any  living 
language,  barring  my  own,  ever  passed  my  lips. 
They  formed  the  subject  of  no  lectures — no  ex- 
aminations, that  I  ever  heard  of.  They  were  cer- 
tainly included  in  no  part  of  our  college  routine, 
and  were  equally  ignored  for  degree.  So  I  left 
Trinity  as  ignorant  in  this  respect  as  I  entered  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  question,  ^  Parlez-vous  Fran- 
cais  ?"  I  bluntly  answered,  '*  No." 

I  have  heard  a  good  many  reasons  advanced  on 
either  side  for  what  appears  to  me,  at  this  (not 
very  great)  distance  of  time,  a  most  unfortunate 
educational  fallacy.  I  am  not  by  any  means 
alluding  invidiously  to  our  university  system,  such 
as  it  was  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  to  the  almost 
exclusive  preference  to  this  day  bestowed  upon 
Greek  and  Latin  in  nine  places  of  education  out 
of  ten ;  to  the  fact,  in  short,  that  in  the  aforesaid 
nine  places  the  modern  languages  are  either 
burked  altogether,  or  treated  as  a  necessary  evil 
— a  flimsy  and  all  but  useless  adjunct  to  the  more 
honourable  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  enter  here  upon 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  what  is  called  a  classical 
education.  I  only  aver  that,  upon  arriving  at 
man's  estate,  I  find  myself  in  possession  of  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  that  I  don't  want,  and  totally 
destitute  of  a  great  deal  that  I  do.  I  have  had 
enough  of  Homer  and  Virgil  to  last  my  time. 
I  am  very  unlikely  to  catch  myself  again  at- 
tempting a  Greek  Iambic;  and  I  cannot  help, 
perhaps  peevishly,  wishing  that,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  little  Greek,  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of 
French  and  German  had  been  crammed  into  me 
before  I  was  too  old  to  be  whipped ;  for  that  pre- 
cious season  is  very  brief,  and  flieth  away  never  to 
return.  And  why,  when  those  golden  hours  were 
on  the  wing;  when  the  years  were  so  rapidly 
vanishing  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  a  living 
language  can  alone  be  certainly  acquired — my 
time  should  have  been  altogether  spent  among  the 
dead,  is  still  to  me  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of 
my  existence.  I  was -taught  to  look  upon  the 
great  languages  of  the  continent  as  almost  beneath 
the  true  dignity  of  a  schoolboy.  I  was  encou- 
raged to  believe  that  I  studied  them,  not  so  much 
for  my  own  benefit  as  to  find  bread  and  butter  for 
penniless  Germans  and  starving  French  refugees. 
As  a  man  of  the  world,  I  can  now  recognise 
plainly  enough  the  stark  absurdity  of  such  an 
error.    I  now  find  myself  debarred  from  half  the 
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advantages  of  travel,  withont  Buch  on  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour  as  I  have  ueither  the  leisure 
nor  the  inclination  to  bestow*  I  am  told)  indeed, 
that,  having  once  acquired  the  dead  languages, 
the  path  to  the  living  ought  to  be  smooth  and 
easy.  What  mockery !  I  now  know  to  my  sor- 
row that  I  have  been  ploughing  all  seed-time,  and 
that  the  harvest  will  be  exactly  such  as  I  had  alone 
a  right  to  expect. 

I  have  been  led  into  the  above  reflections  partly 
because  I  rather  wanted  a  vent  for  my  feelings, 
and  partly  because  they  in  some  degree  bear  upon 
my  story.  Now  I've  done.  Forget  that  I  ever 
bored  you  with  my  rights  and  my  wrongs,  and 
I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  befel  me  not  six  months 
ago ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of  August  in  the 
year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-two. 

The  bells  of  Southampton  were  just  chiming 
twelve  one  fine  starry  night  in  the  month  and 
year  last  aforesaid,  when  that ''  fast  and  commodi- 
ous steam-ship,"  Little  Wonder,  cast  off  her  last 
lashing,  and  went  paddling  down  the  water,  out- 
ward-bound for  the  fair  city  of  Havre-de-Qrace. 
Most  of  her  passengers  have  turned  in  for  the 
night ;  but,  if  you  carefully  inspect  the  deck,  you 
will,  I  flatter  myself,  find  one  ol^ect  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  your  attention.  I  allude  to  a  grace- 
ful and  athletic  young  man  of  about  five*and* 
twenty.  He  is  thoughtfully  pacing  the  deck, 
leaving  behind  him  at  every  turn  a  whiff  of  deli- 
cate aroma  from  one  of  the  most  magnificent  prin- 
cipes  that  ever  crossed  Hudson's  counter.  His 
dress  is  perfectly  fashionable,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  overdone ;  nothing  of  the  stable 
about  it  No  horse-shoe  pins  in  the  region  of  the 
choker;  no  silver  snafile-bit  to  accommodate  a 
cutaway  that  won't  button ;  no  incredible  steeple- 
chase performed  over  a  field  of  cheap  calico  as 
the  decoration  of  his  shirt.  Raise  your  eyes  to 
his  face,  and  there,  I  flatter  myself,  you  will  find 
your  previous  impressions  in  his  favour,  if  pos* 
sible,  strengthened.  ItJis  at  once  handsome,  good- 
humoured,  and  intelligent.  And  did  you  ever  in 
your  life  see  such  a  pair  of  whiskers  ?  None  of 
your  short,  scrubby,  contemptible  patches  of  bristle 
that  too  often  do  duty  for  what,  when  ptoperly  deve- 
loped, are  among  the  noblest  appendages  of  a  man. 
His  are  really  a  glorious  pair,  long,  luxuriant,  and 
wavy ;  soft  as  silk,  and  in  colour  the  deepest  and 
the  richest  auburn.  Many  a  duke  would  offer  a 
hundred  pounds  a  piece  for  those  priceless  orna- 
ments, could  they  only  be  transferred,  uninjured, 
to  thrive  upon  his  sterile  and  unmanly  cheeks. 

It  is  really  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  modesty 
and  pride  that  I  inform  the  reader  that  I  have  all 
this  time  been  endeavouring  to  give  him  some 
faint  idea  of  myself.  If  I  have  drawn  a  fascinating 
and  brilliant  picture,  he  will,  I  trust,  have  the 
goodness  to  ascribe  it  to  the  candour  rather  than 
to  the  vanity  of  the  artist  I  wish  to  vindicate 
my  claim  upon  his  confidence  by  proving,  at  the 
outset,  that  I  do  not  shrink  from  details  which  I 
am  very  well  aware  may  be  interpreted  to  my 
disadvantage.  I  shall  consider  myself  now  fairly 
introdtkeed,  and  proceed  without  further  ceremony 


to  explain  who  I  am,  and  why,  at  this  particular 
moment,  I  find  myself  on  board  ^'the  fast  and 
conunodious  steam-ship"  LUtle  Wonder. 

Tm  not  so  badly  off  as  times  go,  considering  all 
things.  I've  three  hundred  a^ear  of  my  own,  and 
a  berth  in  the  Treasury.  From  the  latter  I  draw 
something  under  a  hundred  and  twenty.  I  accept 
it  as  an  acknowledgment  upon  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment that  they  are  bound  to  find  me  a  Hansom 
there  and  back,  Mid  admire  the  delicacy  with 
which  it  is  made.  Outside  Downing-street  I  get 
through  my  time  easily  enough.  I  have  a  good 
club,  lots  of  friends,  a  hospitable  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  find  an  invitation  on  my  table  for 
five  nights  out  of  six  in  the  season.  I  likewise 
assert  my  claims  to  respectability  through  the 
medium  of  a  small  tiger,  and  a  stall  at  Govent- 
garden.  To  fill  up  leisure-moments,  I  am  also  a 
trifle  in  love. 

The  fact  is,  cousin  Lucy  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly bewitching  little  creatures  alive.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  the  fact  to  her  last  Ohristmas, 
at  a  particularly  nice  ball,  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  GroBvenor-square.  The  result  was,  that  we 
parted  with  a  very  definite  understanding  that  the 
matter  couldn't  by  any  possibility  rest  there.  Soon 
afterwards,  however^  she  went  to  live  with  some 
relations  of  her  mother's,  who  keep  a  country 
house  A  couple  of  miles  out  of  Rouen.  A  very 
slight  exertion  of  diplomacy  upon  my  part  was 
requisite  to  procure  me  a  sort  of  general  invita- 
tion, "  whenever  I  could  be  sjxired ;"  and  Govern- 
ment, at  my  urgent  request,  having  consented  to 
make  that  sacrifice  for  a  good  three  weeks  last 
August,  the  motive  which  led  ^me  on  board  the 
lAuls  Wonder  is,  I  suppose,  sufficiently  explained. 

I  am  not  going  to  exasperate  the  reader  with 
ahy  detailed  account  of  my  sensations  upon  first 
arriving  in  sight  of  a  foreign  town.  Buffice  it, 
that,  at  eight  of  the  clock,  we  found  ourselves 
quietly  gliding  into  Havre,  and  were  saluted  with 
the  roar  of  welcome  from  the  cmnmissumairei  on 
the  quay,  with  which  everybody  is  familiar  who 
has  ever  landed  in  France. 

Stepping  ashore  with  the  air  of  a  veteran  tra- 
veller, I  accepted  an  hotel  card  from  a  grimy  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  to  speak  English  with 
tolerable  fluency.  I  desired  him  to  take  me  at 
once  to  his  hotel,  order  my  breakfast^  clear  my 
baggage,  see  to  my  passport)  and  have  a  cab  in 
readiness  to  take  me  to  the  rail  in  time  for  the  train 
to  Rouen  at  12  15  ;  all  which  he  promised  punc- 
tually to  perform*  After  breakfast,  I  strolled  into 
the  towU)  changed  some  money,  and  made  a  fSew 
trifling  pui^choses  with  an  ease  and  celerity  that 
perfectly  delighted  mci  Indeed,  I  returned  to 
my  hotel  with  the  flattering  conviction  strong  u^n 
me,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  so  civil 
and  intellig^t  a  peo^e  was,  after  all,  mere  matter 
of  curiosity,  and  peiffectly  supel4uous  to  the  gen- 
tleman-tourist 

My  eomtnisdonaire,  whom  I  had  gratified  with 
the  present  of  a  five-firanc  piece,  insisted  upon  ac- 
companying me  to  the  railway,  and  savitig  me  all 
trouble  in  pnxiuring  my  ticket.  Upon  his  ten* 
derixig  ft  to  ^e,  I  perceived  at  onee  that  il  wAb 
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for  Barentin  and  not  for  Rotien,  and  begged  him 
to  rectify  the  mistake  without  delay .^ 

''  It'a  quite  right,  air  "  8aid  an  l^lishman  who 
passed  at  that  moment  ''  I  asked  for  one  to  Paris 
yuX  now ;  and  here  it  is,  just  the  same  as  your 
own.  It  seems  they  won't  book  further  than 
Earentin  this  morning.  You  will  have  to  take 
uiother  ticket  when  you  get  there,  that's  all. 
There's  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  evidently ;  but 
as  they  assure  me  there  will  be  no  interruption  to 
oar  journey,  I  suppose  we  may  trust  to  their 
hononr." 

"  And  where  is  Barentin,  pray  ?"  said  I ;  having 
'about  as  much  idea  of  the  geography  of  iSrance  as 
of  that  of  Arabia  Felix. 

''Ten  miles  this  side  Rouen,  according  to 
Bradshaw,'*  returned  my  companion.  **  And  now 
suppose  we  make  for  ihe  waiting-room,  as  I  see 
their  time's  just  up." 

Five  minutes  more,  and  we  were  bowling 
smoothly  away  over  the  rich  glowing  pasture  land  of 
Normandy.  My  new  companion  proved  a  capital 
fellow,  and  chatted  freely  of  France,  of  Paris,  of 
the  glories  of  the  Bal  d'Opera,  and  the  brilliant 
mysteries  of  the  Valentino  and  the  Mobille.  I 
never  felt  in  such  spirits ;  and  never  did  I  con- 
gratulate myself  more  upon  having  made  the 
grand  discovery  that  the  French  language  was  a 
drag  in  its  own  country — a  showy  but  altogether 
useless  accomplishment  to  the  traveller.  By 
Harfleur  we  rushed,  and  Alvimare,  and  Yvetot, 
famous  in  old  story  for  its  rustic  king.  At  half- 
past  one,  however,  we  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

"Barentin!  Descendez,  messieurs,  s'il  vous 
plait,"  shouted  the  guard,  flinging  open  the  door 
of  our  carriage. 

'*  Now  for  the  mystery !"  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion, springing  out  upon  the  platform. 

The  scene  inunediateiy  around  the  station  was 
certainly  a  curious  one.  Every  imaginable  de- 
scription of  vehicle  that  ever  went  upon  wheels-— 
every  conceivable  species  of  beast  that  ever  wore 
a  collar,  appeared  to  have  been  collected  in  one 
heterogeneous  mass*  The  ghosts  of  old,  condemned 
diligences,  that  seemed  coated  with  the  rust  and 
mud  of  another  world — ^huge,  windowless  omni- 
buses, their  panels  cracked  and  sprung  in  every 
direction — ricketty  gigs,  gaudy  pleasure-vans, 
country  carts,  apple- waggons,  post-chaises,  donkey- 
drags,  had  all  evidently  been  awaiting  our  arrival. 
Nor  were  the  carriages  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  scene.  The  whole  neighbourhood  must  have 
been  ransacked  to  furnish  cattle  and  postillions  for 
this  extraordinary  levy.  Every  galled  jade, 
cvjBry  aorry  beast,  every  halt,  lame,  and  blind 
thing  diat  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  a 
knadcer  to  conceive,  was  there.  Tremulous,  old 
mail-eoachmen,  dragged  helplessly  from  the  chim- 
ney-comer to  cough  and  wheeee  upon  the  box — 
sturdy  ostlen,  professed  fiymeti,  and  red»  clumsy 
boys,  irssh  from  the  plough-tail  or  the  cider-mill, 
had  been  pressed  alike  into  the  service.    I  scarcely 

*  It  nij  be  as  well  to  mention  tbat  the  following  anecdote 
of  flhtfp  naiwmj  practice  in  Franco  10  merely  a  narrative  of 
vbat  MtoaOj  oecurred  to  tlie  writer  of  this  article  in  the 
aoBth  oteepleaMt  last. 


knew  whether  to  be  most  amused  or  horrified  at 
the  appearance  of  the  cortege,  in  which  I  was 
evidently  to  bear  a  part. 

Just  as  I  was  inwardly  calculating  to  which 
craay  vehicle  I  could  intrust  my  own  sacred  per- 
son with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  escaping 
instant  dissolution,  my  railway-acquaintance  came 
up. 

''  The  guard  tells  me  the  rails  between  this  and 
Malaunay,  the  next  station,  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  rain.  Nice,  isn't  it  ?  You  see  our 
conveyance  for  the  next  two  hours.  He  says  our 
luggage  will  follow  us  all  right;  but  I  shall  be 
late  for  dinner  in  Paris,  and  be  hanged  to  them !" 

The  passengers  were  now  crowding  rapidly  into 
the  various  uncouth  machines,  one  of  which  broke 
down  summarily  before  it  had  got  half  its  com- 
plement on  board.  Having  secured  a  ticket  for 
Rouen,  I  was  looking  around  for  my  friend  and 
interpreter,  when  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  from 
a  suspicious-looking  cloud  overhead  produced  a 
frantic  scramble  for  inside  places.  Frenchmen 
have  the  most  indescribable  horror  of  a  wet  skin  ; 
and  the  one  pinnacle  of  politeness  to  which  no 
one  born  south  of  the  channel  has  ever  yet  attained 
is  that  of  **  riding  outside  to  oblige  a  lady."  For 
my  own  part,  having  no  fancy  to  be  left  behind 
altogether,  I  contrived,  M'ith  some  difficulty,  to 
clamber  upon  the  roof  of  a  huge,  unwieldy  omni- 
bus ;  and  there,  buttoning  my  great  coat  close  up 
to  my  chin)  I  determined  manfully  to  await  tho 
worst. 

I  hadn't  long  to  wait  either.  Hardly  had  the 
**  Hup,  allez !"  of  our  driver  set  his  lumbering 
team  into  a  jog  trot,  when  down  came  the  rain  in 
a  perfect  deluge.  I  soon  found  my  umbrella 
totally  useless,  since,  there  being  three  persons 
besides  myself  in  a  row  upon  the  roof,  we  simply 
poured  cataracts  over  each  other  with  very  little 
advantage  to  ourselves.  In  fact  our  seat  was  soon 
swimming  with  water,  which  also  washed  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  most  cruel  way  over 
our  boots.  On  we  went,  at  first  through  a  long, 
straggling,  barbarous  village,  whose  inhabitants 
stood  staring  at  their  open  doors,  and  saluted  us 
with  shouts  of  laughter  as  we  went  by.  Presently 
we  got  into  a  labyrinth  of  deep,  sticky  cross-road?, 
where  we  rolled  and  pitched  like  an  Admiralty 
steamer.  Then  came  a  rough,  tangled  patch  of 
woodland,  where  the  streaming  trees  took  part 
against  us,  and  thrashed  our  hats  off  with  their 
sodden  branches.  My  own  was  picked  up  and 
returned  to  me  by  the  conductor,  neatly  lined  with 
mud ;  the  good  man,  in  presenting  it,  making  a 
noise  like  a  dock  suddenly  run  down.  To  cut  Uie 
matter  short  (I  wish  I  could  have  done  it  at  the 
time),  we  arrived  at  Malaunay  in  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  splashed,  drendied,  and  miserable ; 
looking,  indeed,  as  if  we  had  been  suspended  for 
a  similar  period  in  a  weak  solution  of  muck 

The  omnibus  upon  which  I  was  seated  hap- 
pened to  be  about  tlie  last  of  the  dripping  con- 
voy ;  and  upon  descending  from  my  lofty  perch, 
I  found  my  previously-arrived  fellow-passengers 
in  a  state  of  the  most  singular  perplexity  and  dis- 
may.    A  train  was  indeed  in  waitbg  to  convey 
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them  to  their  several  destinations,  but,  alas,  it  had 
just  been  gently  intimated  by  the  officials  on  duty 
that  the  transport  of  their  luggage  was  another 
affair  altogether.  It  was  "to  follow  them,  all 
right,"  according  to  the  letter  of  the  bond,  but 
when  was  quite  another  question.  "  Sometime  in 
the  course  of  the  night — probably  the  whole 
would  be  delivered  as  directed  before  5  a.m.  the 
next  morning,"  was  all  the  answer  vouchsafed  to 
some  five  hundred  inquiries,  yelled  forth  in  every 
accent  of  despair.  Fancy  our  position.  Here  was  I, 
for  instance,  here  were  dozens  and  dozens  of  re- 
spectable women  drenched  to  the  skin,  shivering 
with  cold — many  with  a  three  hours'  journey  to 
Paris  before  them ,  and  no  prospectof  a  dry  change  till 
5  A.M.  the  next  day  I  One's  money,  one's  dressing- 
case,  and  one's  night-shirt*  all  in  the  inexorable  maw 
of  a  French  railway-van.  And  all  this  to  gratify 
the  infernal  caprice  of  an  odious  Government 
monopoly,  and  countenance  a  lying  statement  in 
the  Moniteur,  that,  ''  in  spite  of  a  trifling  derange- 
ment of  the  permanent  way,  the  traffic  on  the 
Paris  and  Rouen  Railway  had  proceeded,  as  usual, 
without  interruption."  Bah  !  it  was  a  sell — a 
hoax  of  the  most  cruel  and  unjustifiable  kind — a 
swindle,  which,  putting  even  its  more  unfortunate 
features  out  of  the  question,  could  have  been  per- 
petrated only  in  a  country  where  the  men  are 
slaves  and  where  the  Times  doesn't  exist. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  predicament  for  an  ardent 
lover  !**  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  marched  indignantly 
out  of  the  station  at  Rouen.  "  Here's  a  sight  for 
an  impassioned  maiden  !  Not  a  dry  stitch  to  my 
back ! — no  chance  of  a  change  till  to-morrow ! 
Lucky  if  I  get  it  then" — for  I  recollected,  with  a 
shudder,  that  my  industrious  little  tiger  had,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  juvenile  zeal,  inscribed  all  my 
packages  with  the  words,  Charles  Pallhall, 
Esquire,  Paris,  in  dreadfully  legible  roundhand. 
''No  particular  fluency  in  the  French  language, 
and,  by  Jove !  to  make  the  thing  perfect,  all  my 
money  locked  up  in  my  writing-desk !" 

In  confirmation  of  the  last  frightful  fact,  I  dived 
in  vain  into  every  separate  pocket,  and  brought  up 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  coin  but  a  few  wet  sous. 
It  was  my  own  carelessness,  no  doubt.  I  had  spent 
every  loose  sixpence  at  Havre,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  francs  requisite  to  carry  me  to  Rouen ; 
never,  of  course,  dreaming  that  I  should  be  unable 
to  draw  upon  my  baggage  for  a  supply.  And 
here  was  the  comfortable  result 

As  I  trudgedheavily  through  the  strange  and  busy 
streetsof  Rouen,  the  objectof  universal  curiosity,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  looked  more  like  a  resuscitated 
gentleman  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society  than  an  intelligent  tourist,  I  in- 
stituted a  mental  court  of  inquiry  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  Such  an  adventure  would  have 
been  nuts  to  a  knight  of  romance,  and  invaluable  to 
an  adventurer  of  the  middle  ages ;  but^  unluckily, 
we  are  very  prosaic  at  the  Treasury,  and  well  up 
to  the  time  of  day ;  so  the  more  promising  features 
of  my  predicament  went  for  nothing.  The  worst 
of  it  was,  I  had  absolutely  forgotten  the  address  of 
M.  Oonstantine,  Lucy's  present  protector ;  or 
rather,  trusting  to  a  letter  of  introduction  in  my 


portmanteau,  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  get  it 
by  heart  Had  I  been  so  inclined,  therefore,  I 
should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  appealing  to 
him  in  my  distress,  whilst  the  ridiculous  figure  I 
should  cut,  were  I  to  present  myself  speechless, 
penniless,  and  soaking  wet  at  a  respectable  hotel, 
became  a  more  vivid  conviction  at  every  step. 
Matters,  however,  were  growing  desperate,  and 
after  meandering  irresolutely  for  some  time  among 
the  flower-stalls  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and 
inwardly  recanting  certain  heterodox  opinions 
touching  the  utility  of  the  French  language  in 
France,  I  bent  my  steps  towards  a  small  shop,  in- 
scribed Achat  (VoT  et  d'argeni ;  intending  fort- 
with,  by  dint  of  pantomine,  to  dispose  of  my 
watch,  and  thus  obtain  the  means  of  entrance  into 
a  creditable  hotel,  without  the  very  lame  excuse 
of  absolute  destitution. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  street  for  this 
purpose,  and  had  already  caught  the  eye  of  the 
hoary  old  usurer  within,  who  was  sitting  behind 
a  brass  lattice,  like  a  venerable  parrot  in  his  cage 
of  golden  wire,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  a 
well-known  face  appeared  round  the  comer,  within 
a  few  yards  of  me.  The  owner  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Outler,  a  quondam  college-acquaintance, 
and,  truth  to  tell,a  fellow  to  whom  I  should  have 
given  a  carefully  wide  berth  had  I  encountered 
him  in  Regent-street  but  three  days  before.  He 
never  had  been  a  friend  of  mine,  nor,  indeed,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  of  any  one  else. 
There  was  a  slang,  repulsive  familiarity  about  his 
manner  that  gave  one,  at  first  sight,  the  idea  that 
he  really  intended  to  be  agreeable,  and  would 
have  probably  succeeded  if  he  hadn't  so  unmis- 
takably been  born  a  snob.  Those  who  knew  him 
better,  however,  told  a  very  different  story.  He 
was  by  nature  one  of  those  coarse,  selfish,  hateful 
beings,  the  very  texture  of  whose  souls  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  growth  of  any  generous  sen- 
timents, with  the  very  existence  of  any  manly 
thought.  Had  he  been  bom  a  sultan,  he  would 
have  been  the  most  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant 
that  ever  signed  a  death-warrant  Had  he  been 
born  a  vizier,  he  would  have  been  the  most 
cringing,  servile  sycophant  that  ever  kissed  the 
rod.  He  was  just  one  of  those  men  who,  to 
borrow  the  illustration  of  Bacon,  would  have 
burnt  down  his  neighbour's  house  in  order  to  roast 
an  egg,  could  he  only  have  done  it  with  impunity. 
At  school  he  was  universally  characterised  as  a 
sneak.  At  college  he  was  noted  for  vulgar  and 
offensive  practical  jokes — a  species  of  entertain- 
ment which  the  rarest  tact  and  the  nicest  judgment 
can  barely  render  tolerable  in  the  society  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  which,  in  his  hands,  became  of  course 
to  the  last  degree  insufferable.  In  this  propensity, 
however,  he  was  one  day  brought  up  with  a  round 
tum,  as  the  sailors  have  it,  and  received  from  the 
right  foot  of  a  gigantic  Johnian  one  of  those 
straightforward  and  impressive  hints  which  gene- 
rally go  such  a  long  way  with  gentlemen  of  his 
description. 

Were  I  writing  for  effect,  I  should  certainly 
pique  myself  not  a  little  upon  the  artistic  manner 
in  which  I  have  brought  out  the  lamentable  per- 
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plexity  of  my  aitnatioxL  To  be  forced,  not  merely 
to  daim  aoquaintance  with,  bnt  to  ask  a  favour  of, 
BQich  a  brutOy  ia  to  me,  at  this  moment,  evidence  of 
BQch  a  depLoiable  state  of  difiicolty  and  misery 
thai,  ^ting  firoxn  my  luzurionB  easy  chair  in 
Piccadilly,  I  can  ecarcely  realise  the  fact  that  I  am 
indeed  the  drenched  and  muddy  beggarman  who 
60  eagerly  attracted  his  notice  in  the  streets  of 
Bonen. 

At  first,  my  appearance  so  completely  bewil- 
dered him  ihai  he  stood  like  a  man  who  has  seen 
the  ghost  of  his  great-grand£Either,  or  been  unex- 
pectedly tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  a  sherifiTs 
officer.  When,  however,  convinced  of  my  iden- 
tity, he  asked  me  rather  pointedly  what  I  wanted 
with  Aim/ 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  explained  the 
Datura  of  my  misfortune — that  I  was  a  stranger 
in  the  place  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  language. 
What  did  I  want  ?  Why,  good  gracious  I  what 
was  a  man  in  my  predicament  likely  to  want  ?  I 
wanted  him  to  introduce  meat  some  decent  hotel — 
to  aasore  the  landlord  that  I  wasn't  the  illiterate 
impostor  I  appeared — to  help  me,  if  possible,  out 
of  Ids  wardrobe ;  if  not,  to  lend  me  a  few  napo- 
leons until  the  next  morning;  and,  above  all,  to 
asnst  me  in  discovering  where  M.  Gonstantine 
resided ;  for  the  idea  of  remaining  another  hour 
in  the  same  town  with  Luc^,  without  imprinting 
at  least  one  kiss  on  her  delicious  lips,  racked  mv 
brain  with  that  species  of  longing  torment  which 
lovers  only  know. 

At  the  mention  of  M.  Oonstantine's  name,  my 
companion,  who  had  evinced  the  most  unequivocal 
symptoma  of  impatience  during  the  recital  of  my 
wants  and  calamities,  suddenly  pricked  up  his 


**  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  only  want  to  know 
where  Gonstantine  lives,  I  can  help  you  there.  I 
know  a  little  of  him  myself,  and  a  monstrous  good 
fellow  he  is.  As  to  an  hotel,  yes,  there's  the 
Ebtel  d'Angleterre,  on  the  quay — capital  house 
and  civil  people.  I'd  lend  you  anv  clothes 
yon  want  with  pleasure,  but  they'd  be  a  mile 
too  big  for  you;  and,  most  unluckily,  I'm 
out  of  cash  toHlay  altogether.  To-morrow  or 
next  day,  I  expect  a  remittance  from  London,  and 
then  we'll  talk  about  it  In  the  mean  time,  let's 
turn  into  this  eqfe  and  have  a  glass  of  wine.  You 
look  more  like  a  drowned  rat  than  the  fellow  I 
remember  at  Trinity.  Now,  then,"  continued  he, 
as  the  waiter  placed  a  bottle  of  8t  Emilien  before 
us,  "  fill  your  glass  and  tell  us  what  brings  you 
thus  en  prince  to  the  ancient  city  of  Rouen." 

^  I  am  simply  hero  upon  a  visit,"  I  roplied,  *'  to 
^L  Gonstantine  and  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  is  at 
present  living  in  the  house." 

**  A  cousin  of  yours,  my  dear  fellow !  Who  can 
yon  possibly  mean  ?" 

**  I  alluded  to  a  young  lady  who  is  now,  I  un- 
derBtand,  residing  with  his  family,"  returned  I  as 
drily  as  possible,  feeling  confoundedly  vexed  at 
my  own  indiscretion  in  bringing  Lucy  into  the 
conversation  at  alL 

"  Why,  what  an  extraordinary  coincidence  T  ex- 
clsimed  Untler,  patting  down  his  glass.  **  To  think 
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that  Lucy  should  be  a  cousin  of  yours,  of  all  men 
in  the  world !" 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  said  I,  looking  him  steadily 
in  the  face,  **  that  you  wero  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  MIbs  Garlton  to  be  entitled  to  make 
use  of  her  Ghristian  name." 

"  Not  acquainted,  my  dear  fellow !  Why,  I'm 
getting  on  like  a  house  on  fire  in  that  quarter  t 
Suppose  we  drink  her  health,  proud  little  beauty 
that  she  is  1"  continued  he,  slappmg  me  familiarly 
upon  the  knee. 

Of  course  I  knew  better,  theorotically,  than  to 
answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly ;  but  despe- 
rately hard  indeed  did  I  find  it  to  act,  at  diat 
moment,  in  accordance  with  the  wise  injunction. 
Not  that  a  sensation  of  jealousy  for  one  instant 
crossed  my  mind.  Had  I  been  informed  in  an 
anonymous  letter  that  the  Man  in  the  Moon  was 
languishing  for  Lucy,  and  had  already  built  a  cot- 
tage for  her  somewhere  out  in  the  Milky  Way,  I 
should  have  been  scaroely  moro  indifferont  to  the 
news.  But  to  hear  a  name  which  I  had  taught 
myself  to  consider  as  something  almost  holy,  a 
name  which  worked  upon  me  with  a  soft  myste- 
rious power,  purifying  my  whole  nature  with  its 
gentle  influence — to  hear  this  name  blurted  pre- 
sumptuously forth  by  an  odious  idiot,  was  within  a 
hair's  weight  as  much  as  I  could  bear.  I  looked  at 
the  empty  claret-bottle,  and  I  looked  at  his  hateful 
head,  and  I  saw  plainly  enough  that  he  understood 
the  glance. 

'*  Come,  old  fellow,  don't  look  so  confoundedly 
black,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  paid  the  waiter.  *'  1 
meant  no  harm  to  you  or  your  cousin.  Gome 
along,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  By 
Jove !  you  seem  to  have  swapped  hats  with  a 
chiffonier/*  continued  he,  as  I  picked  up  my  muddy 
tile.  **  Why,  your  hair  is  one  mass  of  mud !  and 
as  for  those  magnificent  whiskers  of  yours,  they're 
regularly  plastered  over  your  face.  Look  here ; 
take  my  advice.  Go  to  the  barber's  over  the  way 
and  get  yourself  regularly  combed  and  cleaned, 
while  I  cut  across  to  my  lodgings  and  see  what  I 
can  do  in  the  way  of  rigging  you  out." 

Had  the  suggestion  come  from  anybody  else,  it 
would  have  struck  me  as  both  good-natured  and 
sensible ;  but  I  knew  my  man  too  well  for  that.  I 
felt  convinced  that  his  principal  object  was  to  get  rid 
of  me  at  any  price.  I  knew,  moreover,  that  he  per* 
fectly  appreciated  the  terms  upon  which  I  stood 
with  Lucy,  and  that  to  insure  iny  cutting  a  ridi- 
culous figure  in  her  eyes,  there  was  no  piece  of 
rascality  which  would  cost  him  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. I  therefore  rather  drily  requested  him  to 
write  downM.Gonstantine's  address  in  my  pocket- 
book,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  have  the 
goodness  to  act  as  my  interpreter  with  the  barber, 
and  then  introduce  me  to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre, 
I  would  give  him  no  further  trouble  upon  my 
account 

"  Just  tell  the  fellow,"  I  said,  taking  my  seat  in 
the  barber's  chair,  "  that  I  want  my  hair  cut  and 
brushed  in  the  regular  Parbian  style.  Tell  him 
I've  let  it  grow  for  the  last  six  weeks  that  he 
might  have  full  scope  for  his  art  And  tell  him  I 
want  my  whiskers  very  carefully  combed ;  and  if 
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he  thinks  the  yery  least  possible  tnm  with  the  iron 
would  improve  them,  he  may  do  it,  not  otherwise. 
Tell  him  I  rely  npon  his  judgment." 

''All  right!"  readied  the  traitor.  ^'Monsieur 
desirerait  se  faire  coiffer  a  la  derni^re  mode  de 
Paris.  Vous  voudrez  Hen  ensuite  lui  oouper  ses 
favoris  aussi  courts  que  possible." 

**  Mon  Diea,  qnel  dommage !"  replied  the  bar- 
ber. **  Jamais,  pendant  tont  le  conrs  de  ma  pra- 
tique, je  n'ai  vn  nne  aussi  belle  paire  de  favoris ! 
Quelle  pommade  divine  cob  Anglais  doivent  avoir 
pour  faire  croitre  quelqnechose  d'aussi  magnifique  I 
Du  resto,  puisque  Monsieur  le  desire,  commen- 
gons ; — la  I" 

Tear  up  the  page,  editor !  Stamp  on  it,  prin- 
ter's devils !  Heaven  send  me  patience  whilst  I 
write,  or  I  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Warren's 
book,  and  out-rant  the  **  Lily  and  the  Bee."  At 
one  fell  snip,  the  glory  of  my  youth,  the  proud 
ornament  of  my  maturer  manhood,  dropped,  a 
helpless  lock  of  glossy  auburn,  in  reproachful  gyra- 
tions upon  the  barber's  toe !  My  right  wlusker 
was  ruined  for  ever  1  True,  it  might  again  re- 
turn; but  how?  a  wretched  pollard;  its  virgin 
freshness,  its  wavy  silk,  gone,  gone — ^beyond  re- 
demption gone ! 

To  spring  to  my  feet  and  knock  the  astounded 
perruquier  head  over  heels  was  the  work  of  an 
instant.  "  Curse  you !"  I  shouted, "  Get  up  and  FU 
drive  your  daylights  in,  yon  infernal  miscreant ! 
Get  up,  I  tell  you  I" 

But  the  miserable  victim  of  my  misplaced  wrath 
didn't  get  up.  He  wisely  contented  himself  with 
lying  nat  upon  his  back  with  his  eyes  shut,  mur- 
muring in  tremendous  tones,  "Que  dit-il  ?** 

**  II  dit,  qu'il  a  dans  sa  poche  une  paire  de  pis- 
tolets,  avec  laquelle  il  va  tirer  sur  votre  femme, 
derriere  le  comptoir,  lorsqu'elle  descendra,"  shouted 
Cutler,  laughing  immoderately. 

**  Ah,  diable !  diable !"  cried  the  barber,  scut- 
tling out  of  the  room  on  all-fours  and  tumbling 
down  stairs.  The  whole  scene,  in  short,  took  place 
in  infinitely  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  describe  it. 
The  result  was  that  I  found  myself  in  the  custody 
of  a  couple  of  gendarmes.  Cutler  gone,  a  crowd 
round  the  door,  and  the  hairdresser  crying  bitterly, 
and  pointing  to  a  deep  crimson  stain  upon  the  bosom 
of  his  dandy  shirt  No  doubt  the  pair  of  scissors, 
which  he  was  wielding  at  the  time  of  encountering 
my  onslaught,  had  inflicted  a  prick  in  the  region 
of  the  ribs,  which  for  the  moment  bled  considerably. 
It  was  more  like  the  change  in  a  pantomime  tlum 
an  occurrence  in  every-day  life. 

On  my  way  to  the  police-ofSce,  whither  I  was 
conducted  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  we  were 
accompanied  by  an  immense  crowd,  struggling 
with  every  expression  of  horror  and  curiosity  for 
a  peep  at  the  English  assassin.  Upon  our  arrival, 
I  was  at  once  lu^ded  into  a  cell  which  had  evi- 
dently been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
desperadoes  of  the  most  formidable  description. 
With  the  most  ridiculous  precautions  against  any 
supplementary  outbreak  of  violence  upon  my  part, 
my  passport  was  demanded  and  taken  away,  whilst 
I  underwent  a  rigid  personal  investigation,  with 
the  view  of  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  my 


**  pistolets,"  which  they  persisted  in  believing  were 
concealed  somewhere  between  my  shirt  and  my 
skin.  Having  at  length  satisfied  themselves  that 
I  was  not  the  well-armed  amateur  in  murder 
suggested  by  the  barber,  they  locked  me  up  in  the 
cell  and  left  me  to  my  own  reflections. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  may  have  elapsed^ 
and  I  was  just  beginning  to  collect  my  scattered 
thoughts,  and  to  wonder  what  would  be  the  next 
scene  in  the  drama,  when  a  turnkey  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  mv  cell-door,  and  desired  me,  by  » 
sign,  to  follow  him.  After  threading  what  seemed 
an  interminable  labyrinth  of  underground  pas- 
sages, we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  corkscrew  stair* 
case. 

*^  n  faut  monter,  monsieur,**  said  my  conductor. 

As  I  did  so,  the  hum  of  voices  sounded  in  my 
ears,  and,  before  I  even  guessed  where  I  was  gO'- 
ing,  I  found  myself,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
**  die  prisoner  at  the  bar !" 

The  appearance  of  the  presiding  police-magis- 
trate was  certainly  not  calculated  to  delude  offend- 
ers into  the  belief  that  the  rigours  of  justice  were 
likely  to  be  relaxed  in  their  favour.  He  was  a 
scowling,  ferocious-looking  little  man,  with  a  head 
as  round  as  a  bullet,  and  a  muzzle  as  black  as  a 
bull-dog^s.  He  spoke  with  such  a  spasmodic  ra- 
pidity of  utterance  as  to  give  one  the  idea  that  the 
wordis  burnt  his  mouth;  and  his  hand  shook  so^ 
violently  when  he  grew  excited  that,  in  spite  of 
my  unpleasant  position,  I  longed  to  ask  him  to  let 
me  look  at  his  notes. 

"Comment  s'appelle-t-il ?"  he  roared  at  last, 
looking  as  if  he  wished  he  could  hang  me  ofif- 
hand,  without  the  nonsensical  fuss  of  a  trial. 

"  Vat  your  name,  you  ?"  squeaked  the  interpre- 
ter who  had  been  provided  for  my  benefit. 

"  John  Bull !"  bellowed  I  recklessly ;  indignant 
beyond  measure  at  finding  that  I  was  to  be  tried 
in  good  earnest 

There  was  a  smothered  buzz  of  "  Jean  Boule  I — 
c'est  Jean  Boule  lui-mdme  1"  the  audience  evi- 
dently imagining  that  that  desperate  character  had 
at  leng^  been  captured  in  propria  persona,  while 
indulging  in  a  murderous  foray  upon  their  peace- 
ful city. 

"Cela  ne  s'accorde  pas  avec  son  passeportl"^ 
shouted  the  magistrate,  convulsively  knocking  his 
inkbottle  into  &e  eye  of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
''  Je  vois  ici  le  nom  de  Pallmall !  Pourquoi  me 
donne-t-il  un  autre  nom  que  celui  qui  est  sur  le 
passeport  ?" 

"Tell  de  troot,  Paul  Maule!'*  impressively 
observed  the  interpreter. 

I  have  no  space  at  present  for  the  details  of  tho 
long  investigation  which  succeeded,  even  did  I 
remember  them  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
purpose.  So  far  as  I  recollect,  the  barber  grossly 
exaggerated  in  giving  his  evidence,  and,  the  real 
cause  of  my  indignation  never  for  one  moment 
having  entered  his  head,  made  me  out  a  very 
bloodthirsty  scoundrel  indeed.  In  short,  what 
with  the  judge  and  what  with  the  interpreter,  I 
soon  got  so  thoroughly  bewildered  tliat  I  gave  up 
the  idea  of  defending  myself  as  a  bad  job,  and 
resolved  to  let   things   take   their   own  course. 
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Wliat  the  resnlt  \Yotild   have  been — whether   I 
Bhonld  have  been  committed  for  trial  by  a  higher 
QOTxrt,  or  sentenced  to  the  galleys  upon  the  spot,  I 
cannot  even  conjecture.    Most  fortunately,  how- 
ever, a  second  magistrate  entered  the  court  while 
the  case  waa  still  in  progress,  and  took  his  seat 
beside  my  tormentor.  He  was  a  hale,  good-looking 
mn,  d  abont  five-and-forty,  with  a  fine,  open 
ooontenancey  and  a  commanding  tone,  evidently 
the  great  gon  of  the  court.    He  desired  the  clerk 
to  hand  him  up  my  passport,  which  he  rapidly 
examined  and  pitched  back  on  the  table.      He 
then  folded  his  arms»  and  listened  with  evident 
attention  to  the  remainder  of  the  inquiry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  against  me, 
he  desired  me,  through  the  interpreter,  to  speak 
out  bddly,  if  I  had  anything  to  urge  in  my  own 
defence.  I  did  so ;  and,  taking,  as  I  still  think, 
the  best  course  under  the  circumstances,  described 
in  graphic  terms  the  care  and  pride  with  which, 
during  the  last  half-dozen  years,  I  had  cultivated 
the  most  magnificent  pair  of  whiskers  in  all 
England.  I  then  detailed  the  leading  events  of 
my  disastrous  journey  firom  Havre,  which  led  to 
my  being  thrown  houseless  and  penniless  upon  the 
streets  of  Rouen.  ''Even  then,  gentlemen,"  I 
continued,  ^I  thought  not  so  much  of  my  own 
misety  as  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  my 
iHiiakers.  Fearing  that  they  might  otherwise 
Bostain  some  irreparable  injury  from  long  expo- 
sure to  damp  and  mud,  I  went  into  a  barber's 
shop  to  have  them  careAiUy  combed  and  dressed. 
Judge,  gentlemen,  what  my  feelings  must  have 
been  when,  owing  to  some  unfortunate  mistake,  he 
mined  one  of  them  altogether.  I  confess  that,  in 
a  fit  of  momentary  passion,  I  struck  hitn  with  my 
fiit  Any  other  injury  which  he  may  have  received 
was  quite  accidental  and  unintentional  upon  my 
part.  I  am  willing  to  make  him  any  reparation 
which  the  Court  may  think  proper  to  award." 

The  good^ooking  magistrate,  who,  I  could  pei^ 
ceive,  understood  English,  though  he  did  not 
duxMe  to  speak  it»  smiled  good-humonredly 
several  times  in  the  course  of  my  narrative.  I 
saw  that  I  had  taken  the  right  tone  to  disarm  the 
aeverity  of  a  French  oourt  of  justice,  and  waited 
without  much  apprehension  for  its  decision.  After 
aome  five  minutes'  deliberation  the  bull-dog  pro- 
nounced my  sentence,  which,  I  confess,  staggered 
me  oonsiderably.  In  consideration  of  **  extenuating 
cireumstanoes^"  I  was  merely  to  be  imprisoned  for 
eight  days,  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  francs,  and  a 
similar  sum  by  way  of  indemnity  to  the  wounded 
barber. 

The  reader  will  not^  I  hope,  expect meto regale 
him  with  any  anecdotes  of  prison-experience  in 
the  Silvio  Pellico  style.  Barring  that  I  was 
obliged  to  be  always  **  at  home,"  I  was  really  far 
from  uncomfortable  during  those  eight  memorable 
days.  I  was  neither  chained  to  the  floor  nor 
hong  up  by  the  leg  during  the  whole  time.  On 
the  contrary,  I  had  a  nice,  tidy  little  whitewashed 
apartment,  with  a  chair,  a  deal  table,  and  a  turn- 
op  bedstead.  I  was  allowed  books,  and  read  the 
Snt  edition  of  Boewell's  '*  Life  of  Johnson,"  from 
corer  to  cover,    during  my  imprisonment.    My 


jailor,  too,  was  an  excellent  fellow.  We  couldn't, 
of  course,  communicate,  except  by  signs,  owing  to 
my  defective  education ;  but  he  never  entered  my 
room  without  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  something 
or  other  in  his  hand  which  he  fancied  would  serve 
me  to  kill  time.  Now  it  was  a  slate  and  a  pencil, 
now  a  couple  of  cigars,  and,  best  of  all,  on  the 
second  day  he  brought  me  a  kitten,  which  was  the 
greatest  possible^  kindness  he  could  have  done  me. 
Nobody  knows  what  sympathy  there  is  in  a  kitten 
till  he  has  been  shut  up  with  one  in  jail  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Puss  didn't  insist  upon  being  spoken 
to  in  French.  She  was  a  regular  little  polyglot, 
and  knew  all  languages  under  the  sun.  I  was 
positively  quite  annoyed  to  have  to  part  with  the 
cat  when  the  morning  came  for  my  release. 

Precisely  as  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  rang  at 
noon  on  that  eventful  day,  my  jailor  made  his 
appearance.  Flinging  the  door  wide  open,  he 
made  a  low,  comical  salaam,  and  signalled  to  me 
that  I  was  at  liberty  to  depart  in  peace.  He  at 
the  same  time  placed  in  my  hands  a  sealed  enve- 
lope, which  I  opened  in  the  corridor.  It  contained 
two  biUets  de  Banque^  for  100  francs  each,  and  a 
note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  Sib, — Your  fine  is  already  paid,  and  the  barber 
is  satisfied.  You  are  requested  to  accept,  as  a 
loan,  the  inclosed  sum  of  200  francs.  You  need 
be  under  no  delicacy  in  doing  so,  as  the  money 
will  before  long  be  reclaimed  by  the  writer.  Your 
luggage  is  awaiting  you  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

"  To  Charles  Pallmall,  Esq." 

I  let  the  paper  fall  from  my  hands  in  uncon- 
trollable astonishment.  It  was  Cutler's  hand- 
writing !  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the 
subject  I  had  often  sat  next  him  at  lectures,  and 
recollected  perfectly  well  his  old  Cambridge 
scrawl ;  the  letters  sloped  the  wrong  way,  no  dots 
to  his  i's,  and  no  topsail  yardarms  to  his  t*s. 
Confound  it,  thought  I,  can  1  have  been  judging 
this  man  uncharitably,  and  giving  the  devU  an 
extra  coat  of  black  paint  ?  It  looks  like  it, 
really.  Have  I  not  brought  all  my  old  University 
prejudices  to  bear  against  him?  Have  I  any- 
thing specific  to  lay  to  his  charge  ?  Am  I  even 
certain  that  he  desired  the  barber  to  cut  ofif  my 
whisker?  Assuredly  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
may  he  not  have  construed  the  fact  of  my  not 
having  mentioned  his  name  before  the  magistrates- 
as  evidence  of  a  desire  to  keep  him  out  of  a  dis* 
agreeable  scrape  ?  How  do  I  know  what  position 
he  may  hold  in  Rouen,  or  what  the  result  might 
have  been  to  him,  had  his  name  appeared  in  con- 
nexion with  such  a  squabble  ?  At  all  events,  let 
me  suspend  my  judgment  upon  the  man  till  I  hear 
more,  and,  meanwhile,  make  the  best  of  my  way 
to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Upon  my  arrival  I  found  that  a  room  had  already 
been  prepared  for  me,  and  oh,  the  thrill  of  delight 
which  electrified  me  as  I  perceived  a  note  from 
Lucy  lying  upon  my  dressing-table.  It  ran  as 
follows : — 

*•  My  DKiJEtssT  Charles, — How  very  delightful ! 
M.  Constantino  tells  me  that  he  believes  you  will 
be  in  Rouen  this  very  day.    If  8o»  I  am  to  tell  you 
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that  we  dine  at  six,  and  you  are  not  to  dream  of 
leaving  ns  under  a  fortnight 

"  Your  own  affectionate 

"Lucy. 

<*  Chattau  Pavilly^  Saturday .^ 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  literally  danced 
for  joy.  How  shall  I  describe  the  load  which 
those  few  lines  took  off  my  mind  ?  Daring  my 
imprisonment  I  bad  scarcely  dared  to  think  of 
Lucy.  I  had  struggled,  though  in  vain,  to  cover 
up  her  image  from  before  my  eyes.  To  think  of 
her  was  torture,  when  I  reflected  that,  at  that 
identical  moment,  she  might  be  perusing  some 
garbled  and  ill-natured  report  of  my  trial ;  per- 
haps even  mentally  discarding  me  as  a  headstrong 
and  hateful  brute !  Now  I  cared  for  nothing.  Lucy 
was  evidently  ignorant  of  what  had  befallen  me, 
and  would  not,  at  all  events,  hear  of  it  until  I  was 
by  to  explain.  All  this  was  eouleur  de  rose, 
Bapidly  arraying  myself  as  became  a  happy  lover, 
and  brushing  my  left  whisker  into  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  possible,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  corres- 
pond with  its  mutilated  fellow,  I  sent  out  for  a 
fiacre,  and  before  half-past  five  was  rattling 
through  the  barriers  on  my  way  to  Chateau 
Pavilly. 

The  ponderous  iron  lodge-gates  swayed  back- 
ward at  my  approach.  Clang,  clang,  went  the 
bell  behind  me,  as  my  humble  voiture  crashed 
along  the  noble  avenue. 

The  servant  who  awaited  me  at  Hk^  front  door 
bowed  low  as  I  pronounced  my  name,  and  vnth 
an  obsequious  whisper  of  ''  Par  ici,  monsieur,  s*il 
vous  plait,'*  conducted  me  to  a  small  beautifnlly- 
fumished  library  upon  the  ground-floor.  While 
I  was  in  the  act  of  examining  the  curious  specimens 
of  old  Norman  armour  vidth  which  the  walls  were 
decorated  he  again  threw  open  the  door,  and  the 
next  moment  I  was  warmly  shaking  hands  with 
my  friend  the  good-looking  magistrate,  who 
turned  out  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  M.  Con- 
stantine  himself!  Rather  to  my  surprise  and  an- 
noyance, he  was  accompanied  by  the  amiable  Cut- 
ler, to  whom  he  introduced  me  as  a  compatriot, 
apparently  without  the  slightest  idea  that  we  had 
ever  met  before. 

"  I  have  received  you  thus,  my  dear  Mr.  Pall- 
mall,"  he  apologised,  holding  me  affectionately  by 
both  hands,  *'  because  I  thought  it  might  be  more 
agreeable  for  both  of  us  that  our  first  meeting  should 
be  in  private.  People,  you  know,  are  sometimes  a 
little  unguarded  when  they  are  surprised,  and  yon 
might  possibly  have  been  betrayed  into  letting 
out  a  little  secret  which  you  would  otherwise  have 
wished  to  keep.  I  have  asked  this  gentleman  to 
be  present,  because  I  speak  English  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  he  must  help  me  out  if 
my  ignorance  of  your  language  prevents  my  ex- 
plaining what  I  wish  yon  clearly  to  understand. 
He  has  been  good  enough,  also,  to  interest  himself 
in  your  case,  and  had  the  politeness  to  write  a  note 
in  English  for  me  this  morning,  which  I  hope  was 
delivered  to  you  before  you  left — before  you  left 
home.  What  I  wish  you  to  understand  is  this. 
You  may  have  thought  that  vou  were  harshly 
d  alt  wiUi  last  week,  an4  I  confess  your  sentence 


was  a  severe  one ;  but  you  must  remember  that 
France  is  not  England,  and  that  though  at  home, 
as  I  am  told,  you  would  have  been  allowed  to  in- 
flict any  punishment  you  pleased  upon  the  barber 
for  the  sum  of  1 25  francs,  that  is  not  so  with  us. 
Had  you  been  an  entire  stranger  to  me  I  would 
have  endeavoured  to  interfere  effectually  on  your 
behalf;  but  hoping  as  I  do,  that  you  will  be  a 
constant  visitor  at  Pavilly,  I  should,  I  assure  you, 
have  compromised  myself  altogether  as  a  magistrate 
of  Bouen,  had  I  shown  any  marked  determination 
to  screen  you  from  justice.  As  it  was,  the  hets 
noire,  as  we  call  him,  wished  to  give  you  three 
weeks.  However,  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart  upon  being  well  out  of  the  scrape ;  and  now 
suppose  we  go  up  stairs." 

''  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  also,*'  said  Gut* 
ler,  coming  sheepishly  forward  to  offer  his  hand. 
**  I  wouldn^t  have  left  you  as  I  did,  old  fellow, 
only  I  was  afraid  they'd  bring  me  forward  as 
evidence  against  you.  That  was  the  reason,  I 
give  you  my  honour.  Luckily,  I  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  and  I  never  even 
mentioned  to  M.  Constantino  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  the  first  day  you  entered 
the  town." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Cutler,"  replied  I 
very  warmly,  for  my  indignation  absolut^y  got 
the  better  of  me  at  this  crowning  piece  of  hypo- 
crisy ;  "  knowing  what  I  did  of  your  character,  I 
well  deserved  all  that  has  happened  for  being  fool 
enough  to  place  myself  in  your  hands.  That  yon 
should  have  chosen  the  very  moment  when  I  ap- 
pealed to  yon  for  assistance  in  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  indulge  in  a  foolish  and  dangerous 
practical  joke  was,  no  doubt,  too  great  a  tempta* 
tion  for  you  to  resist ;  but  that  you  should  come 
forward  now,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  apolo* 
gise  for  the  annoyance,  not  to  say  disgrace,  it  has 
occasioned  me,  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  an  idiot  or 
a  child,  is  a  little  too  much  I  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  speak  in  this  way  before  M.  Constantino.  But 
you  have  now  fair  warning  that  the  first  time  I 
meet  you  outside  these  gates,  I  will  treat  you  ex- 
actly as  I  treated  the  barber,  and  give  you  any 
sort  of  satisfaction  you  like  to  demand  into  the 
bargain  T* 

"  Vraiment,  mon  cher,"  exclaimed  M.  Constan* 
tine,  who,  not  precisely  comprehending  the  tenor 
of  our  discourse,  was  naturally  puzzled  to  the  last 
degree,  "vous  dtes  Thomme  le  plus  extraordir 
naire  que  j'ai  jamais  rencontr^  I  Vous  commences 
par  aesassiner  presque  un  malheureux  barbier; 
puis  maintenant,  vous  voWk  mena^^ant  une  perr 
Sonne  que  je  m*attendais  a  vous  voir  traitor  en 
ami!" 

"  Stay,  sir,  pray,"  interrupted  L  *'  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  what  you  are  saying,  but 
you  may  well  think  me  one  of  the  most  ill-bred 
savages  that  ever  existed.  Give  me  two  minutes 
to  explain  myself,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  our  friend  there  had  good  reason 
to  be  shy  of  telling  you  what  excellent  service 
he  did  me  the  other  day." 

Without  further  preface,  I  proceeded  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  real  facts  of  the  mauvaise 
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flaiianterie  whicli  had  deprived  me  of  my  liberty 
for  a  week,  and  challenged  Catler  to  deny  them  if 
he  could.  The  brute,  however,  being  altogether 
deficient  in  the  tact  and  nerve  which  are  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  even  a  tolerable  liar,  shnfifled, 
bungled,  hesitated,  contradicted  himself,  and  ulti- 
mately admitted  that  he  had  given  the  fatal  order 
to  the  barber — "  merely  by  way  of  a  joke ;  just  to 
eee  what  the  fellow'd  say.  Never  thought,  of 
course,  he*d  suppose  I  was  in  earnest;  deuced 
sorry !"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

"  Stay,  gentlemen,"  interposed  M.  Oonstantine. 
"I  am  sorry  that  I  should  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  about  an  unpleasant  meeting.  I  do  not 
presume  to  advise  Mr.  Pallmall  what  view  he 
ought  to  take  of  the  occurrence,  now  that  it  is 
past  and  over.  But  I  must  say,  "and  say  very  dis- 
tinctly, that  I  am  sorry  my  name  was  not  sufficient 
to  secure  him  every  politeness  and  attention  in  this 
town  from  anyone  who  had  ever  been  a  visitor  at 
Pavilly.  And,  Mr.  Cutler,  you  will  perhaps  un- 
derstand me  when  I  add,  that  Mr.  Pallmall  is  now 


the  guest  in  my  house,  to  whom  I  wish  to  render 
it  in  every  way  agreeable." 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  Cutler,  honour- 
ing me  with  a  malignant  scowl  as  he  moved  to- 
wards the  door.  "You  will  perhaps  have  the 
goodness  to  make  my  excuses  to  inadame." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
M.  Constantino,  as  Cutler  quitted  the  room,  "  I 
am  not  sorry  to  have  found  an  opportunity  of 
getting  quit  of  that  young  man.  He  is  by  no 
means  the  person  I  took  him  for  at  first.  He  is  a 
great  deal  too  familiar,  and  I  could  see  was  fast 
becoming  an  insufferable  nuisance  to  your  pretty 
cousin.  Now,  then,  let  us  join  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room." 

More,  I  suppose,  is  unnecessary,  at  least  to  any- 
one who  has  ever  read  a  three-volume  novel  to  its 
conclusion.  '  Lucy  did  not  return  me  to  my  rela- 
tives as  a  damaged  article ;  and  though  she  doesn't 
as  yet  know  the  exact  secret  of  my  mishap,  I  think 
I  must  let  her  read  it  in  the  January  number  of 
Tait. 


GERMANY    AT    THE    ADVENT    OF    THE    GREAT    KING. 


I. 
Ten  long  years  were  well-nigh  done 
Since  the  weary  war  begun — 
Since  the  vengeful  cannon's  roar 
Burst  o'er  rebel  Prague,  and  bore 
Doom  to  citizens,  dismay 
To  their  king  of  yesterday. 
Ten  long  years,  and  what  remains  ? 
Slaughter  on  a  hundred  plains ; 
In  a  thousand  mansions  mourning 
For  the  lost  and  unreturning ; 
Trusting  hearts,  now  faint  and  failing. 
For  the  bloodshed  unavailing ; 
Courage  bowed,  and  sage  intent 
Smit  with  blank  bewilderment ; 
Doubts  *mid  chiefs  in  council  meeting; 
Dark  mistrust  in  neighbours'  greeting. 
Burgher  posdng  burgher  by 
With  a  cold  suspicious  eye. 
Moody  muttering,  curt  reply. 
And  upon  th'  asp^t  of  things. 
As  in  men's  imaginings. 
Sombre  hues  of  gloom  profound 
All  the  stricken  landscape  round-— 
Brooding  shadows  of  despair, 
Flung  by  Rapine,  passing  there. 
Who  would  sign  and  token  see, 
Mark  the  melancholy  lea. 
Now  with  rarer  flocks  bespread — 
View  the  fields  xmharvested. 
Homesteads  standing  bleak  and  lone. 
Cheerful  house  and  household  gone ; 
Silent  hamlets,  wild  and  waste. 
All  their  olden  mirth  displaced ; 
Many  a  vineyard  trampled  down^ 
Many  a  wide  dispeople  town 


Thinned  beneath  the  ruthless  sword; 
Lands  that  show  a  stranger  lord ; 
Walls  that  gape  to  every  breeze 
Round  the  pillage<l  palaces. 
These  the  signs — the  sufferings,  these ! 
And  to  miserable  men, 
Numbering  years  of  warfare  ten, 
This  the  gain,  for  them  and  thee, 
0  surrendered  Liberty  I 

a. 

From  mountain  Inn  and  Iser's  flow 
Poured  on  the  wooded  plains  below 
To  Pomerania's  wind-swept  lea, 
With  iron  hand  and  stem  decree 
Ranges  triumphant  Tyranny. 
On  fialtic's  shore  must  Dukedoms  fall 
To  deck  its  new-found  Admiral — 
Dark  Friedland,*  whose  unsparing  steel 
Reluctant  Swabian  cities  feel, 
As  now  he  points  with  stake  and  sword. 
His  bigot  Emperor's  award. 
Lone  mother,  upon  hill  and  plain 
Bohemia  counts  her  children  slain, 
Or  hears  th*  adieus  of  those  that  fly 
From  Persecution's  fiery  eye. 
Far  from  ancestral  homes  of  Rhine 
Wanders  th'  unseated  Palatine — 
Flying  before  the  Empire's  ban, 
Without  ally  or  partisan, 
He  sees  where  those  fair  regions  tend, 
Bavaria's  baneful  star  ascend 
0*er  all  tliat  purple  vale — 
The  vineyard  of  his  ancient  reign, 

*  WaUeattein. 
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From  Ingelheim  of  Charlemagne 

To  tower*d  Frankendale. 
And  Heidelberg  its  lords  hath  changedi 
And  Amberg*B  citizens,  estranged, 

A  new  allegiance  own — 
To  him  who,  girt  with  lawless  spoil, 
Usnrps  his  kinsman's  place  and  style 

Fast  by  the  Obasar's  throne. 
Gone  are  that  kinsman's  champions — ^gone  I 
His  hopes  evanish'd,  one  by  one. 
Descending  from  their  mountain-home 
No  Transylvanian  levies  come, 
Qathering  from  plain  and  moorland  dun, 
On  Austria's  flank  the  restless  Hun ; 
No  Gabor*  with  his  trumpet-call 
Now  frights  th'  imperial  capital, 
And  who  o'er  northern  Eyder  came 
To  strike  a  feeble  stroke  for  fame, 
Unequal  Denmark,  fain  most  yield. 
Swept  by  fierce  Tilly  from  the  field. 
Grim  Death  hath  still'd  the  martial  zest, 
Prison'd  the  chivalrous  unrest, 
Tamed  the  stout  arm,  and  sunk  the  crest 

Of  Brunswick's  chieftain  brave ; 
And  he  who  like  a  shooting  star 
Flashed  o'er  the  broad  expanse  of  war 
On  wild  Dalmatian  coast  afar 

Sleeps  in  his  lonely  grave.f 
Whence  shall  a  rescue  rise  for  thee, 
O  undefended  Liberty ! 


m. 


^Where  storm-vex'd  Baltic  winds  its  coil. 

And,  flashing  high  its  shafls  of  spray, 
Kound  goddess  Heartha's  ancient  isle  I 

Whilom  usurped  the  frequent  bay, 
Arcona !  on  thy  lonely  steep 

How  ofl  hath  blanch'd  th'  affrighted  swain, 
As,  wistful  gazing  o'er  the  deep. 
Sudden  he  marked  the  sinuous  sweep 

Of  the  fell  serpents  of  the  Main,§ 
And  sped  with  tale  of  coming  woe 
And  ravage  to  the  vales  below : 
When  H^o  fierce,  or  Alf  of  yore, 
With  parti-coloured  pendant  bore 
Down  from  Falsterbo's  rugged  shore 
Or  temj^t-troubled  Elsinore— 

Or  later,  when  the  wave 
Reddened  beneath  a  holier  war, 
Led  by  the  Cross  of  Valdemar 

That  smote  the  heathen  slave  I 
Arcona  I  on  thy  lofly  steep. 

What  sight  alarms  the  watchman  now  ? 
What  barques  be  they  which  o'er  the  deep 
He  sees  approach  with  lordly  sweep 

Of  sail,  and  bold-advancing  prow  ? 
Aside  the  yielding  waves  they  fling, 
Majestic  as  the  eagle's  wing 
In  the  sunlight  voyaging ; 
And  as  the  stately  galleys  come 
Mounts  a  dim  murmur,  like  the  hum 


•  Betblem  Qabor,  YsiTode  of  S^anfylTMiia. 
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Heard  from  industrious  city  hid 

Behind  some  mountain  pyramid* 

That  murmur,  as  they  steer  along. 

Swells  to  a  clear,  sonorous  song ; 

And  ever  nearer  as  they  draw 
Its  words,  that  breathe  half  cheerfulness,  half 

awe. 
To  German  land  the  adventurers'  greeting  pay. 
Bid  downcast  Freedom  hope  redress ;  and  Hub 
the  lay. 

aOKQ  or  THE  SWEDES. 

Twice  an  hundred  barques  we  told, 

Twice  an  hundred  barques  or  more ; 
Thrice  five  thousand  men  of  mould 

Stood  we  on  Elfnaben's*  shore. 
These  with  heart  and  hand  we  bring. 

Suffering  Freedom !  at  thy  call — 
These,  and  in  the  midst  a  king, 

'Beigneth  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

He,  or  ere  he  left  the  shores 

Of  the  island-city  fair,f 
Called  his  trusty  counsellors. 

Called  his  gallant  nobles  tihere ; 
And  to  that  assembly  high 

Spake  Gustavus — who  but  he  ? 
**  Swedes  I  our  weary  brethren's  cry 

Gomes  lamenting  o'er  the  sea. 

"  Piercing  is  the  voice  of  woe 

That  from  yonder  land  resounds, 
Where  the  free-bom  Faith  lies  low, 

Bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds. 
Now,  for  God  and  kingly  worth. 

Let  us  hasten,  ere  it  die 
On  the  soil  that  gave  it  birth — 

If  we  help  not — utterly. 

^  Tyrants  stand  on  yonder  coast- 
Shall  they  reach  its  waters  o'er, 

And  our  Baltic  be  a  boast 
For  their  haughty  Emperor  ? 

Ours  it  is  by  right  of  Fame, 
Chartered  in  the  hero's  deed ; 

And  their  minions  dare  to  claim 
This  old  heirdom  of  the  Swede ! 

"  Shall  we  tarry  till  they  come — 

Till  their  impious  bands  advance 
To  the  threshold  of  our  home. 

Trample  our  inheritance, 
Beard  us  in  our  fathers'  hall?" 

Said  the  king — the  nobles  heard : — 
"  Forward !"  cried  they,  one  and  all, 

"  Son  of  Vasa,  draw  the  sword  I" 

Clieer  ye,  now,  yo  mourners  sore. 

Brethren  of  the  bleeding  land, 
'Tis  no  weakling  warrior 

Paltering  with  a  puny  brand ; 
Ask  of  him,  the  vaunting  Pole, 

Ask  the  red  Livonian  plain. 
If  he  war  with  recreant  soul, 

If  his  falchion  smite  in  vain. 


•  The  place  from  which  the  expedition  set  saiL 
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Gall  they  him  a  king  of  snow^ 

That  shall  melt  'neath  southern  sun  ? 
Aj ! — as  rivers  overflow 

When  the  loosened  torrents  ran 
Thnndering  down  from  cleft  and  steep, 

Whilst  affrighted  shepherds  fly, 
&>  shall  oome  the  swell  and  sweep 

Of  his  mountain  soldiery  1 

Detda  of  danger,  deeds  of  death, 
Were  the  pastime  of  our  sires ; 
Blest  are  we  whose  better  faith 

Finds  unquenched  our  fathers'  fires. 
Blest  who  fitands,  and  blest  who  falls, 

Hoping  nobler  crowns  divine. 
Happier  homes  than  Odin's  halls. 
Light  more  pure  than  Freia's  eyne. 


•  They  called  him  so  at  Yiemuu 


For  our  king,  by  scoffers  scorned. 

For  yon  groaning  land's  appeal, 
For  the  rightful  worship  spumed 

'Neath  Oppression's  brutal  heel, 
God  of  Vengeance,  God  of  Right, 

Nerve  our  arms,  and  guide  our  swords ! 
Fearful  is  the  hero's  might — 

But  the  Victory  is  the  Lord's. 

Twice  an  hundred  barks  we  told,  •> 

Twice  an  hundred  barks  and  more. 
Fifteen  thousand  men  of  mould : 

And  the  mothers  that  us  bore, 
And  the  tender  wives  we'd  wed, 

And  the  maidens  we  adore, 
Saw  our  parting  sails,  and  said, 

**  Ck>nquer^  or  return  no  more  I" 


A    WOMAN'S    RIGHTS    CONVENTION. 


Wb  mnat  use    the  same  precaution,  inviting 

pdbUc  atteniion  to  the  subject  we  proceed  to  an- 

ooonoe,  which  tlie  great  Weimar  arbiter  of  the- 

atrical  proprietieB  thought  necessary,  introducing 

%  dramatic  repreaentation  which  had  in  it  some- 

tllung  strai^e  and  odd,  nearly  connected  with  a 

tndn  of  Indicrons  associations.  ''  Man  lache  nicht" 

ntB  the  decree  by  which  he  secured  the  composed 

regard  of  a  critical  audience.    We  may  likewise 

enter  a  preliminaiy  protest  against  any  levity  in 

the  consideration  of  our  matter,  and  request  every 

reader  to  respect  the  Syracuse  Woman's  Rights 

Convention,  and  the  entire  *'  movement"  of  female 

emancipation,  as  an  affair  that  is  worth  a  little 

sober  reflection. 

Those  of  US  who  are  accustomed  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  our  American  cousins,  must  have 
been  already  aware,  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  the 
bold  attitude  of  actual  prominence  that  has  been 
anomed  by  the  advocates  of  a  practical  equality 
of  the  sexes.  It  is  the  national  habit,  as  it  is 
always  the  tendency  of  a  purely  democratic  com* 
Bumit^,  never  to  pause  in  the  speculative  discus- 
ooQ  of  any  new  principle,  but  to  plan  the  scheme 
of  its  application,  and  urce  it  immediately.  With 
them,  it  takes  the  form  of  an  executive  committee 
as  soon  as  it  may  have  won  the  assent  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons ;  and  the  constituent  body 
of  its  sympathisers  are  periodically  invited  to  a 
congress  or  convention,  to  sustain  the  sectarian 
interest,  and  to  sanction  the  direct  endeavours  to 
accomplish  its  olgect.  This  straightforward  pro- 
cess from  the  idea  to  the  practical  effort,  the  con- 
sequential logic  of  active  mind,  has  acquired  for 
the  English  of  Britain,  as  well  as  for  the  English 
of  the  United  States^  great  advantage  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  intended  results,  with  a  yet  more 
valuable  effect  in  training  the  national  character, 
not  only  to  int^igence,  but  to  vigorous  exertion, 
pramptTy  complying  with  a  prevailing  conviction. 
Itk  cmj  when,  as  it  may  be  in  this  case,  the  par- 


tisans of  a  specious  theory,  so  eagerly  hasting  to 
procure  its  realisation  as  to  forget  the  conditions 
of  its  acceptance,  parade  some  proposals  which 
seem  to  vulgar  sense  impossible  and  absurd,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  wish  they  had  been  content  to 
devote  a  few  more  years  to  mature  their  notion  by 
tranquil  reflection  before  casting  its  undeveloped 
crudity,  without  due  form  and  limitation,  to  the 
ridicule  of  a  world  that  is  too  careless  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  distorted  parody  and  the  abused 
truth. 

The  true  principle  of  this  movement,  which  has 
an  important  place  in  the  esteem  of  many  think- 
ing persons,  is  the  assertion  that  the  feminine  na- 
ture, by  its  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  is  enti- 
tled to  as  careful  and  complete  an  education  as  that 
of  man.  This  claim,  we  think,  is  not,  thus  stated, 
likelv  to  be  denied  by  any  except  those  prejudiced 
by  tlie  materialist  heathen  notion  of  sacrificing 
individual  culture  to  the  utility  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  probable  that,  with  existing  conven  • 
tional  arrangements,  or  rather  with  the  present 
deficiency  of  methods  for  the  direction  of  a  wo- 
man's intellectual  energy,  it  is  not  so  manifestly 
profitable  to  the  community  to  encourage  her 
growth  of  mi^d  as  the  academical  and  professional 
education  of  a  man.  She  is  not  to  be  an  active 
citizen,  a  trader,  or  an  artisan ;  but,  as  we  have 
intimated,  it  is  an  obsolete,  a  pagan  notion  to  use 
no  other  measure  of  the  care  which  society  owes 
to  its  members  than  their  proportionate  capability 
of  remunerative  public  usefulness.  We  learn,  in 
modem  times,  that  the  State  exists  for  the  good  of 
each ;  and,  except  where  slavery  is  at  the  base,  no 
class  may  be  deprived  or  hindered  of  their  most 
full  development  of  humanity ;  because  the  cul- 
ture, for  want  of  which  they  are  inferior,  is  be- 
stowed upon  others  in  a  way  supposed  more 
advantageous  to  the  public  economy.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  the  school  or  domestic  teaching  of 
young  girls  there  is  a  deficiency  complained  of 
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but  in  the  active  occupationB  of  life,  in  the  facili- 
ties and  indncementa  to  the  enterprise  of  female 
industry,  in  that  adaptation  of  circumstances  to 
form  in  a  woman  her  vigour  of  thought  and  will, 
which  only  we  can  dignify  with  the  comprehen- 
sive term  of  education.     What  can  she  do  in  the 
world,  what  even  can  she  do  in  her  own  home,  that 
will  stimulate  her  with  the  prospect  of  an  ade- 
quate acknowledgment  to  the  perfect  mastery  and 
exercise  of  superior  mental  powers  ?     We  must 
confess,  these  advocates  of  "  woman's  rights"  have, 
upon  this  view,  a  case  for  inquiry,  and  an  evil  to 
be  redressed.    A  young  man  is  able,  years  before 
the  legal  recognition  of  his  manhood,  to  begin  the 
effort,  in  some  one  out  of  a  hundred  ways  of 
activity  that  may  bring  him  to  the  objects  of  his 
chief  worldly  ambition ;  he  is  able  to  work  for  an 
actual  personal  advantage.      Should  he  lose  the 
track  of  his  pursuit,  or  wish  to  change  it,  there 
are  many  others  in  which,  if  he  happen  to  get  an 
introduction,  he  may  be  allowed  to  seek  a  better 
success ;  there  is  a  choice  for  his  inclination,  and 
room  for  his  special  faculty.    For  a  woman  who 
is  above  the  need  of  menial  household  drudgery, 
there  is,  except  she  possesses  rare  artistic  talen^ 
or  unless  she  be  engaged  in  retail  trade,  when  it  is 
seldom  she  can  have  any  capital  to  secure  more 
than  the  position  of  an  assistant,  one  single  and 
precarious  resource — that  of  teaching  children.   It 
is  a  most  honourable  office,  worthy  of  the  noblest 
offerings  of  mind  and  heart.    But  it  is  one  that, 
for  its  efficient  performance  in  a  professional  way, 
requires  more  than  others  a  peculiar  talent  and 
disposition.    It  is  also  one  in  which  the  multitude 
of  competitors  is  enormous,  compared  with  the 
demand  for  their  services;  as  an  instance  of  which, 
let  us  mention  a  fact  within  our  own  experience : 
— ^An  advertisement  having  been  published  in  a 
provincial  journal,  oflFering  a  very  ordinary  situa- 
tion of  resident  governess,  with  a  salary  of  £20 
a  year,  it  was  replied  to  by  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
five  applicants ;  whose  pile  of  letters  we  saw,  sug- 
gesting very  sad  conjectures  of  the  distress  and 
disappointment  of  so  many  young  creatures,  some 
homeless  ones,  whose  fair  hands  had  traced  the 
delicate  writing  and  stamped  the  perfumed  wax. 
We  have  witnessed  the  perplexity  of  families,  per- 
haps left  destitute  by  the  death  of  a  parent,  where 
the  daughters,  having  high  mental  accomplish- 
ment and  ability,  without  the  favour  of  influential 
acquaintance,  could  find  no  opporttmity  of  earning 
their  livelihood;  and  the  hopeless  anxiety  of  a 
young  widow,  or  of  the  wife  of  ,a  disabled  and 
poverty-stricken  man,  looking  about  in  vain  for 
the  permission  to  labour  to  support  those  dearest 
to  her.  Some  part  of  the  cause  of  this  helplessness 
of  wopnen  in  the  world  must  be  attributed  to 
unreasonable  custom,  and  the  restraints  of  unjus- 
tifiable prejudice.    Every  occupation  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  reserve  and  delicacy  of  femi- 
nine manners  ought  to  be  freely  open  to  women, 
if  they  choose  to  practise  it.    It  will  be  obvious 
that  all  manu&cturing  operations  which  require 
nicety  of  touch  and  light  dexterity  are  most  fitly 
committed  to  them.    We  cannot  perceive  any  just 
objection  to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  task 


of  mercantile  clerks  and  accountants,  so  far  as  this 
may  be  executed  in  the  seclusion  of  the  counting- 
house^--not  on  the  Exchange.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  but  there  are  particular  departments  of  medi- 
cal practice  in  which  a  woman,  scientifically  edu- 
cated, as  two  or  three  have  lately  ventured  in 
America,  might  become  an  excellent  professional 
adviser  to  relieve  patients  of  her  own  sex.  There 
is  a  range  of  less  regular  indefinable  occupations, 
requiring  penmanship  and  arithmetic,  with  intelli- 
gent tact  and  method,  which  are  usually  allotted 
too  exclusively  to  men.  But  we  do  not  pretend  to 
indicate  a  sufficient  variety  of  resources  for  female 
industry.  Acknowledging  the  evil,  there  are  cer- 
tain customs  by  which  ladies  do  themselves  con- 
tinue it;  unless,  indeed,  we  do  them  wrong  in 
presuming  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  predi- 
lections of  his  gentle  customers,,  the  fashionable 
haberdasher  stations  a  score  of  young  men  behind 
his  counter,  for  duties  which,  in  shops  of  Jess  pre- 
tension, women  appropriately  discharge. 

We  have  forborne  to  mention  a  more  difficult 
point,  which  should  not  quite  pass  without  notice ; 
that,  besides  having  scanty  facilities  for  working, 
if  she  needs  to  earn  her  bread,  a  woman  endowed 
with  genius,  and  inspired  with  ambition,  has-  not 
in  the  world  any  recognised  sphere  of  intellectuals 
activity,  but  only  that  of  literature,  for  the  display 
of  her  powers  and  the  reward  of  her  success.  She 
may  dazzle  and  delight  a  conversational  party, 
and  win  the  praise  of  an  hour ;  she  cannot  erect 
any  permanent  memorial  of  her  cherished  ideasy 
nor  embody  her  thoughts  in  a  conspicuous  result. 
A  masculine  mind  of  this  order,  in  a  male  person, 
may  persuade  the  senate,  preside  in  the  court  of 
justice,  may  plead  for  a  great  cause  or  execute 
with  decisive  energy  the  resolutions  of  sagacious- 
insight  We  know  a  woman  may  not  hold,  nor 
ought  to  hold,  any  of  those  functions  in  the  control 
of  human  affidrs  which  are  involved  in  forensic 
and  political  contentions.  It  is  here  we  disagree 
with  the  inconsiderate  persons  who  in  New  Eng- 
land  have  elected  themselves  the  advocates  of 
female  emancipation ;  and  a  very  few,  we  believe,, 
are  extant  in  this  country.  They,  starting  with 
the  principle,  which  by  us  shall  be  undisputed, 
that  woman  is,  in  her  mental  and  moral  nature, 
not  inferior  to  man,  proceed  to  assume  the  femi* 
nine  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  man. 
"  Mind  is  of  no  sex,"  they  say,  and  we  doubt  the 
axiom.  By  this  error  they  are  led  to  claim  for 
her  a  participation  in  all  ordinary  civil  offices  and 
privileges  of  the  other  sex,  instead  of  the  gradual 
institution,  which  we  expect,  of  peculiar  methods 
of  activity,  fitted  to  her  proper  faculties  and  con- 
genial with  her  own  disposition. 

After,  in  a  very  general  view,  defining  so  the 
more  serious  part  of  this  subject— having  abstained 
from  allusion  to  the  want  of  adequate  protection 
for  wives  and  other  dependent  women  against  the 
abuse  of  domestic  authority,  as  v/e  have  also  kept 
aloof  from  the  discussion  of  their  legal  disabilities 
in  regard  to  property,  not  because  we  consider 
these  matters  incapable  of  reform,  but  as  they 
would  involve  an  argument  too  extensive — ^we 
now  take  leave  to  look  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
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"Woiiiea*B  Rights  Convention,"  not  in  the  spirit 
of  aVanterit^  scepticism,  for  there  is  a  sonnd  reason 
somewhere  at  the  hottom  of  this  agitation,  nor 
with  any  disrespect  towards  the  ladies  who  con- 
duct it;  but  we  cannot  forbid  a  smile  at  some 
thingB  they  did  and  said — the  practical  reductio 
ai  cimirdum  of  that  false  inference,  that  "  mind" 
is  of  the  neuter  gender. 

The  whimsicalities  of  the  Syracuse  affair  in 
September  last,  as  well  as  the  preceding  Conven- 
tion held  last  year  in  the  town  of  Worcester,  U.S., 
were  exposed  at  the  date  of  their  occurrence  by  the 
rough  humour  of  the  Times,  and  we  dare  say  have 
not  been  forgotten  yet  They  had  the  more  noto< 
riety  among  us  becaose  one  incident  of  the  pro- 
ceedings app-aared  to  bo  an  indignant  attack  which 
a  lady  named  Rose  levelled  against  our  honourable 
and  learned  M.P.  for  Sheffield,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  hesitating  at  the  extension  of  the  electoral 
franchise  to  women.  He  had  avowed  this  scruple 
in  reply  to  some  female  constituents  of  that  borough, 
adding — "  There  is  no  man  who  owes  more  than 
I  do  to  woman ;  there  is  nothing  which,  for  the 
honour  of  the  sex,  I  would  not  do."  And  he  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  very  natural  emotion  of  his  **  mother, 
wife,  and  daughter,"  as  having  been  to  him  the 
happiness  of  life.  **  After  the  severe  ire  and  the 
shaip  disputes  of  the  House  of  Commons,**  he  said, 
**!  hie  me  home,  that  my  head  may  rest  upon  a 
bosom  that  throbs  only  with  affection  for  me  and 
our  child ;  and  I  feel  a  brave,  hearty  man  in  the 
caose  of  my  country  the  next  day,  having  been 
soothed  in  the  peace  of  a  gentle  mind  that  no 
polilics  have  sullied.**  This  very  graceful  testi- 
mony to  the  blessings  of  feminine  companionship 
stru^ly  excited  Mrs.  Rose  to  a  very  angry  de- 
clamation. "  What  a  combination,'*  she  called  it, 
''of  politics,  flattery,  and  stupid,  blind  selfishness ! 
I  r^ret  that  Roebuck  is  not  here  that  I  may 
aindgn  him  !* '  There  could  be  no  censure,  indeed, 
harder  for  the  unwomanly  to  endure  than  a  pane- 
g3rrie  on  womanhood.  She  seemed  to  think  with 
Miss  Wisk  (in  the  last  number  of  "  Bleak  House*') 
that "  the  idea  of  woman's  mission  lying  chiefly  in 
the  narrow  sphere  of  home  was  an  outrageous 
dander  on  the  part  of  her  tyrant,  Man.*'  But  we 
do  not  think  Mr.  Roebuck  should  have  been 
understood  to  interdict  ladies  from  the  formation 
of  political  opinion.  Few  persons  did  better  ser- 
vice, making  way  for  the  common  understanding 
of  scientific  principles  of  legislation,  than  was  done 
many  years  ago  by  the  authoress  of  those  "  Illus- 
trations of  Political  Economy,*'  which  entertained 
the  children  that  are  now  on  the  electoral  register, 
and  preceded  the  popular  instructions  of  the  Anti- 
Gom  Law  League.  We  need  not  point  to  eminent 
female  politicians  of  the  French  Revolution  for 
examples  of  the  important  place  a  discerning 
woman,  if  she  aspire  that  way,  can  occasionally  fill 
in  national  affairs.  These  prominent  cases  are 
exceptional — let  them  be  so ;  but  they  disprove 
the  charge  of  utter  incapacity.  Mrs.  Jones,  of 
Ohio,  says,  '*  she  wanted  to  go  into  the  legislative 
haU,  to  Sit  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  fill  the  choir 
of  the  President.^'  We  hesitate.  The  demand 
for  the  right  to  vote  in  choosing  legislators,  which 


she  preferred  on  the  ground  that  ^  taxation  and 
representation  go  together,"  may  seem  as  worth 
entertaining  as  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion of  parochial  officers,  actually  exercised  by 
female  householders  in  some  parts  of  England-.. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  lady  in  Devon- 
shire who  served  the  offices  of  churchwarden  and 
overseer  of  the  poor,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  parish,  and  very  creditably.  In  a  certain  city, 
under  a  special  jurisdiction,  their  suffrages  go  to 
form  the  corporate  authorities.  But  as  we  lately 
saw  at  the  parliamentary  election  for  Oldham  the 
voters  brutally  assaulted  on  their  way  to  the  poll- 
ing-booth, obliged  to  fight  against  the  cudgels  of 
a  ferocious  mob,  we  should  for  the  sake  of  women 
thenaselves  defer  exposing  them  to  such  rude  con* 
tingencies  until  our  political  manners  be  improved, 
and  our  party  contests  be  tempered  with  civility. 

Without  going  on  to  echo  the  ridicule  which 
writers  in  both  countries  have  cast  upon  the  speeches 
and  manifestos  of  these  American  ladies,  who* 
doubtless  mean  very  well,  despite  the  oddity  of 
their  advances,  let  us  present  an  historical  parallel 
between  their  assembly  and  another,  "  Woman's 
Rights  Convention,*'  rather  similar  in  its  design,, 
which  is  reported  in  the  veracious  chronicles  of 
Aristophanes,  as  having  been  held  in  the  city  of 
Athens,  ancient  Athens,  above  two  thousand  years 
before  this  one  of  the  other  day,  in  the  modem 
city  of  transatlantic  Syracuse.  We  are  told  by 
St.  Luke,  those  Greeks,  in  their  democratic  habit 
of  hunting  novelties,  resembled  the  brisk  Yankees 
of  this  nineteenth  century ;  "  for  all  the  Athenians 
spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell 
or  to  hear  some  new  thing.*'  To  them  it  must 
have  been  as  welcome  an  amusement  as  this  latter- 
day  demonstration  has  afforded  the  readers  of  the 
New  York  Herald^  to  have  their  jest  at  the  expense 
of  Praxagora  and  her  sisters,  on  their  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  marital  supremacy.  Not  but 
there  are  some  material  differences  in  the  conduct 
of  these  comparable  transactions  to  the  advantage 
of  our  fair  Syracusans.  TAwr  action  was  perfectly 
open  and  above-board  to  effect  an  avowed  object 
by  legitimate  influences  on  public  opinion.  *'  Miss 
Wisk's  mission,  my  guardian  said"  (if  we  may 
again  quote  Dickens),  "was  to  show  the  world 
that  woman's  mission  was  man's  mission ;  and  that 
the  only  genuine  mission  of  both  man  and  woman 
was  to  be  always  moving  declaratory  resolutions 
about  things  in  genend  at  public  meetings." 
These  ladies  have  the  courageous  candour  to  pro- 
claim their  revolutionary  intentions  in  the  face  of 
a  sneering  world.  The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown, 
and  Dr.  Harriet  K.  Hunt,  have  taken  bravely  to 
themselves  the  professional  titles  so  quaintly  con- 
joined with  their  tender  Christian  names.  Miss 
Olementina  Nichols  introduced  herself,  ironically, 
as  "  that  monster  of  womanhood,  a  female  political 
editor,"  the  Wyndham  County  Democrat  owning 
her  literary  control ;  and  another  lady  was  stated 
to  be  editor  of  the  Genius  of  Liberty.  It  may  be- 
well,  so  especially  in  that  country  where  a  lady- 
writer  has  produced  the  most  popular  book  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  noblest ;  for  either  sex  of 
"  mind*'  may  claim  an  equal  expression  in  liters- 
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ture.  There  were  in  Greece,  too,  literary  women, 
but  they  edited  no  newspapers.  They  adopted  more 
insidioQs  means,  in  the  present  instance,  to  effect 
their  political  emancipation.  Their  convention, 
here  recorded,  was  held  in  dark  nooks  and  comers 
of  the  street,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  break  of 
day.  The  presence  of  no  man  was  permitted ;  no 
Mr.  Brigham,  of  the  Mormon  persuasion,  to  in- 
sinuate that  "  the  world  and  the  devil  often  lored 
women  out  of  their  sphere ;"  no  impertinent  Mr. 
Hatch  to  scatter  the  blushing  assembly  with  his 
coarse  remarks.  It  is  not  till  after  a  brief  colloquy 
with  her  china-lantern,  curious  in  itself,  but  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  repeat,  the  fair  President  of  the 
Oonyention  decides  on  tolerating  even  its  beaming 
eye  of  light  as  a  dumb  and  neuter  witness  of  their 
mjTsterious  consultation.  The  women,  in  fact,  haye 
plotted  a  perilous  enterprise.  Like  that  lady  from 
Ohio  whom  we  named,  this  Praxagora,  the  mis- 
tress-mind of  the  whole  concern,  is  "  one  of  those 
women  who,  instead  of  talking  about  women's 
rights,  took  the  rights  without  saying  anjrthing 
4iD0Ut  them.**  But  they  do  not  take  common 
ground  with  Miss  L.  A.  Jenkins,  of  Waterloo, 
who  raised  the  question,  **  Whether  there  wa$  any 
law  to  prevent  women  voting  in  this  state  ?  The 
statute  says  white  male  citizens  may  vote,  but  does 
not  say  that  white  female  citizens  cannot."  Their 
stratagem  is  rather  to  personate  the. male  charac- 
ter, to  attend  the  political  assembly  so  early  as  to 
pre-occupy  the  majority  of  seats;  and  having 
crowded  there,  outvoting  the  odious  virile  interest, 
to  carry  their  own  measures  by  numerical  strength. 
The  successful  performance  of  this  surprising 
manoeuvre  we  shall  see,  and  what  a  cuUnUe 
generale  there  is  in  consequence  of  it.  Like  the 
^selebrated  coup  d'Stat  of  ihe  2nd  of  December, 
the  time  of  its  execution  is  between  the  nocturnal 
''small  hours**  and  the  moment  of  sunrise,  at 
which  the  primary  legislative  assembly  of  free 
said  independent  citizens  is  to  be  summoned  in 
constitutional  order.  Our  valiant  dame,  Praxagora, 
appears  the  earliest  arrival,  impatiently  in  the 
street  awaiting  her  accomplices : — 

_.  Will  they  be  reftdj?  Have  thej  got  their  bearde 
All  sewed  upon  their  ohixis,  the  way  I  told  themP 
Have  they  contriTed  to  steal  their  uuaband'B  dothee  P 


It  must  be  noticed,  these  ladies,  who  want  to  wear 
the  masculine  costume  for  the  purpose  of  disguise, 
not  of  mere  convenience  or  majesty,  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  romantic  fashion  of  apparel  invented 
by  Mrs.  Ool.  Bloomer,  and  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Dexter  last  year  in  all  our  principal  cities ;  but 
they  literally  take  possession  of  the  garments  of 
the  other  sex,  and  wear  the  articles  that  are  name- 
less, and  artificially  fabricate  the  hairy  ornament 
which  nature  gave  to  man  alone,  and  which  cus- 
tom has  shorn  &om  him.  A  part  of  their  conver- 
sation, as  they  drop  into  the  meeting  one  by  one, 
turns  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  good  wives  in  this 
furtive  appropriation ;  for  Sostrates  tells  them 
her  husband  was  kept  awake  by  his  cough  all 
night,  and  another  neighbour  has  been  hindered 
by  little  accidents  of  a  different  kind,  sucih  as  **  will 
happen  in  the  best-regulated  families."  After 
xindergoing  a  mutual  inspection  as  to  the  com- 


pleteness of  their  male  attire,  which  has  been  im- 
proved on  by  one  zealous  person  lugging  a  huge 
club  in  her  hand,  and  covering  her  fair  shoulders 
with  a  leather  jacket  in  the  latest "  rowdy*'  style, 
to  impose  upon  the  populace  with  the  appearance 
of  a  swaggering  fellow  about  town,  they  proceed 
to  business. 

Praxagora.  Now,  ladies,  let  us  settle  what  to  do ; 

Don't  waste  the  time,  while  stars  are  in  the  sky ; 

Because  yoa  know,  the  meeting  we  intend 

To  go  to  will  oommenoe  at  break  of  day. 
First  Woman.  Yes,  that  it  wUl,  by  Jove !   Well  now,  I  think 

You  ought  to  take  your  place  under  the  rostrum, 

Directly  opposite  the  magistrates. 
Second  Woman.  Look  here,  my  dear !  I  brought  my  work- 
bag  with  me. 

To  do  some  knitting,  while  I  sit  among  them. 
Praxagora.  Koitting  work  there,  you  wretched  minx ! 
Second  Woman,  Why  not? 

Tes,  by  Diana,  so  I  will ;  for  how 

ShaU  I  not  listen  to  it  jnat  aa  weU 

Knitting  ?  my  bairns  at  home  have  naked  feet 
Praxagora.  Now  just  look  there  1  yon  knitting,  when  yoa 
know 

We  must  not  show  the  meeting  we  are  women  I 

A  pretty  scrape  we  should  be  in !  the  people 

Met  in  the  full  assembly,  one  of  us 

Bising  to  make  a  speech,  and  in  the  tribune 

Denouncing  him  we  hate,  Phoimisius, 

If  we,  that  sit  below  on  the  front  benchei , 

Forget  to  wear  our  clothes  in  a  proper  way ! 

While  we  sit  there,  you  know,  then  auybody 

Looking  at  us,  and  seeing  the  fine  whiskers 

We've  tied  upon  our  cheeks,  will  think  we're  men* 

So  we  shall  manage,  yes,  this  very  day. 

By  one  bold  coup  of  great  audacity, 

To  get  the  government  of  all  the  State; 

Tken^  we'll  see  how  to  do  some  good  for  the  city  ; 

For  things,  at  present,  are  abominable. 

They  let  us  neither  run  nor  drive,*  women ! 
Second  Woman.  But  how  shall  a  pirty  ef  women,  with 
women's  wit 

Address  the  people  ? 
Praxagora.  Better  than  anyone  else. 

They  say,  effeminate  young  gentlemen 

Prove  most  tremendous  speskers ;  so  shall  we 

It  is  our  portion  and  our  special  gift 
Second  Woman.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  bat  sure,  it  frightens 
me 

Attempting  this  without  experience. 
Praxagora.  Suppose,  then,  we  rehearse  the  whole  debate 

Now,  by  ourselves,  and  practise  what  to  say. 

Stop !  don't  go  on,  till  you've  put  on  your  beard. 

How  many  other  are  here,  practised  in  speaking  t 
Third  Wofnan.  Why,  bless  your  heart,  who  doesn't  know 
how  to  talk  ? 

I'm  sure  we  all  do— 
Praxagora.  Do  you  ?  very  weU,  then, 

Tie  on  your  beard,  and  make  yourself  a  man. 

And  while  I  fit  you  TU  put  on  my  own, 

To  be  ready  if  I  find  anything  to  say. 
FourUi  Woman.  Oh  dear !  lock  here,  my  dear  PrazagOfA, 

See  how  ridiculous  it  looks! 
Praxagora.  No!  what? 

Fourth  Woman.  The  nasty  thing !  Just  like  an  ugly  streak 

Of    black,  with    burnt    cozk  drawn  all  round  my 
cheek. 
Praxagora.  Never  mind  that ;  now  ladies,  we  suppose 

The  due  formalities  are  done,  the  usher 

Walks    roimd    the    meeting    saying,     '*  Move    ia 
front  1 

Silence  in  court,  you  chatterers  I  now,  come 

Sit  in  your  places !    Any  one  wish  to  speak  f 
Third  Woman.  Tee,  I  do ! 
Praxagora,  Take  the  wreath,  and  luck  be  with  you  I 

*  If  our  uninitiated  readers  do  not  understand  this 
idiomatic  phrase,  we  cannot  better  translate  it,  but  refer  them 
to  Miss  Wisk  for  an  equivalent  eipression  of  grievance. 
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Perbaps  we  need  not  explain  that  it  was 
CQstomary  ia  the  public  assemblies  of  Greece  for 
the  orator  to  put  on  a  wreath  or  garland  during 
the  time  of  bis  •  speech.  This  eager  volunteer, 
whose  name  is  understood  to  be  Geusistrate,  the 
wife  of  a  grocer^  commits  the  error  of  supposing 
that,  as  she  is  to  wear  a  garland  like  that  worn  by 
oonviyial  guests,  she  may  without  impropriety  ask 
for  a  sip  of  wine ;  a  jar  of  which,  together  with 
some  food,  has  been  provided  by  Glyce  to  refresh 
the  members  of  the  Convention  after  their  delibe- 
rations. By  this  offence  against  the  etiquette  of 
the  assembly  Praxagora  is  scandalised,  and  in- 
stantly, like  a  ''  strong-minded  woman"  as  she  is, 
she  falls  upon  the  blunderer,  calling  her  a  poor 
feeble  nonentity,  bidding  her  to  quit  tiieir 
company  for  her  folly  in  offering  to  drink  in 
soch  a  solemn  situation.  But  Geusistrate  vindi- 
cates her  conduct  bv  declaring  that  the  men  drink, 
and  are  drunken,  m  their  public  assemblies ;  or 
etlse  what  is  the  cause  of  their  mad  shoutings,  their 
quarrels  and  fury,  except  they  are  intoxicated  with 
new  wine  ?  The  President  next  invites  another 
member,  whom  we  call  Melistiche  (the  reporter 
is  not  always  accurate  in  giving  tne  speakers' 
names) ;  and  she,  putting  on  the  wreath,  and  hav- 
ing been  exhorted  to  speak  out  lustily,  and  like  a 
man,  flouriaihing  her  staff  to  the  cadence  of  her 
periods,  delivers  a  brief  address.  She  commences 
in  the  way  that  even  Demosthenes  occasionally 
did,  and,  as  our  own  orators  affect  to  do  some- 
times, by  professing  that  she  had  not  intended, 
herself,  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, but  quietly  to  listen  to  others.  Her  sub- 
ject is  a  personal  grievance,  and  rather  a  petty 
matter  of  police — ^the  nuisance  of  a  pond  of  water 
close  to  her  shop-door.  She  is  presently  inter- 
rapted  by  the  severe  Praxagora,  because  she  for- 
gets the  character  of  her  supposititious  audience, 
and  addresses  them — "  It  appears  to  me,  ladies, 
considering  these  facts — " 

Pnaagon^  O  wreteb !  you  call  them  ladies,  whtn  they're 

men! 
The  SpeaJser,  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen ;  I  meant 

Ilie  womanish  Epigonus,  who  sits  there ; 

And,  seeing  him,  I  took  him  for  a  woman. 
PnxagoriL.    Qet  out !  come  down,  and  sit  down  In  your 
place; 

I  think  ru  speak  a  bit,  for  all  of  yon. 

rn  take  the  garland,  and  I  pray  the  gods 

To  grant  meluok  in  guiding  this  debate. 

I  claim  an  equal  share,  my  countrymen, 

Of  this  our  commonweal  which  you  enjoy ; 

And  I  am  griered  as  you  are  when  I  see 

The  interests  of  this  our  native  olty 

Bostroyed  by  wicked  rulers. 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
report  the  hon.  member's  eloquent  address  at  full 
length.  It  is  a  statesmanlike  analysis  of  the  great 
pc^tical  questions  of  the  day,  exposing  the  ter- 
giversation of  the  ministerial  ^rty,  the  blunders 
of  their  foreign  polity,  unfair  class  legislation,  the 
inequality  of  taxation,  official  abuses,  and  malad- 
ministration  of  the  Admiralty  department. 

Mni  Woman*  Bj  Yenns!  what  you  say  is  true ! 
ttgora.  You  fool, 

To  name  the  women's  oath,  *<  By  Yenus !"    What  a 


mess 


Ton'd  pat  us  ib  at  the  real  public  meeting ! 


Fini  Woman.  I  wouldn't  do  so  there,  of  course. 
Praxagora.  But  don't, 

There's  a  good  soul,  give  way  to  such  a  habit ! 

After  expatiating  on  the  intrigues  of  the  parlia* 
mentary  parties,  satirising  the  inconsistency  and 
time-serving  professions  of  leading  men,  Praxagora 
makes  a  rhetorical  hit,  which  elicits  from  the  same 
auditor  another  complimentary  interjection  :^— 

First  Woman.  Oh,  what  a  clever  man ! 

Praxagora,  Now  you  applaud  me  rightly.— 

Tou  owe  these  evils  to  yourselves,  my  people. 
You  are  to  blame;  each  citizen  is  craving 
To  get  his  profit  of  the  State's  revenue, 
Aod  so  you  let  the  public  welfare  perish ; 
But  do  what  I  propose,  and  we  are  saved. 
My  counsel  is,  that  we  commit  the  State 
To  our  wives'  keeping.    'Tis  no  strange  idea, 
For  have  we  not  already  trusted  them 
As  household  stewards  and  governors  at  home  ? 

AU  the  Women  (cheering.)  Hear,  hear!  thafs  good!  braro, 
by  Jove  I  Go  on,  sir! 

Praxagora.  VH  show  you,  gentlemen,  why  they  are  wiser 
Than  we,  to  rule  the  State.    Firstly,  you  know. 
They  stiU  observe  old  venerable  customs, 
And  hold  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
Steeping  their  wool,  for  instance,  in  hot  water 
By  the  old  method ;  never  will  you  find 
The  women  rash  to  seize  imprudent  change. 
I  ask  von  now,  would  not  the  state  of  Athens 
Be  safe  :rnd  prosperous,  if  we  did  so, 
If  we  abstiii^<«d  from  hasty  novelties  ? 
The  women  roast  their  meat,  as  they  used  to  do ; 
Bear  burdens  on  their  heads,  as  they  used  to  do ; 
Perform  the  Cereal  rites,  as  they  used  to  do ; 
They  bake  their  bread,  just  as  Uiey  used  to  do : 
They  plague  their  hasbands,  as  they  used  to  do. 
And  hide  their  amours,  as  they  always  did ; 
Keep  tit-bits  for  themselves,  as  they  used  to  do ; 
Sip  wine  and  pleasure,  as  they  used  to  do. 
Then,  gentlemen,  I  say,  to  such  as  these 
Let  us  with  eonfidenee  eonsign  the  State ; 
Not  with  a  jealous  fear  and  scrutiny. 
Doubting  their  msnagement,  but  frankly  leave 
To  these  good  wives  all  cares  of  government ; 
Depending  on  them ;  for  we  may  consider. 
None  are  so  fit  as  mothers  to  provide 
The  army  eommissariat ;  for  who, 
More  than  a  mother,  feeds  the  infantry  ? 
Who,  better  than  a  woman,  keeps  the  stores  ? 
And  such  a  ruler  never  can  be  cheated, 
Because  they  are  all  skilful  in  deception. 
I  pass  by  other  arguments ;  I  say, 
Accept  this  motion,  citizens,  and  see 
Our  city  ever  happy,  great  and  hte. 

Such  is  the  sophistry  by  which  the  Woman's 
Bights  Conyeution  of  Athens  pretends  not  only  to 
assume  part  of  the  civil  sovereignty,  but  to  inau- 
gurate a  mere  petticoat  government  The  ladies^ 
after  commending  this  "  draft  of  the  Queen's 
speech,"  suggest  that  she  may  be  exposed  to  in- 
sult and  attack  from  the  adverse  party.  She  pro- 
mises to  encounter  the  rudest  of  them  with  sar- 
castic repartee,  and  slang  them  down;  if  they 
hustle  her,  she  will  elbow  them  off.  Having  con- 
certed the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  vote,  by 
showing  a  majority  of  hands  in  the  assembly, 
when  her  motion  is  put,  the  liberators  of  their  sex 
march  out  on  their  way  to  the  Pnyx,  the  place  of 
legislative  deliberation ;  with  hats  fiercely  cocked 
on  one  side,  and  clattering  on  the  pavement  with 
their  boots  and  walkingnsticks,  while  they  troll 
a  jolly  song  in  roystering  chorus. 

The  next  appearance  on  the  scene  is  that  of 
Blepyrus,  the  unfortunate  husband  of  the  aspiring 
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Praxagora.  He  comes  out  of  his  hoose,  grumbling 
that  he  cannot  find  his  wife,  but  still  more  vexed 
that  he  cannot  find  his  coat  and  shoes.  We  know 
that  she  has  abstracted  them  while  he  shimbered, 
leaving  him  to  wake  disconsolate,  to  grope  for 
them  in  the  dark.  While  he  grumbles,  another 
man,  his  next-door  neighbour,  comes  out;  they 
talk,  and  finding  each  is  in  the  same  disagreeable 
predicament,  they  condole  with  each  other  as  ill- 
used  husbands  do.  Presently  they  are  joined  by 
Chremes,  who  is  either  a  bachelor  or  had  risen 
too  early  to  be  treated  in  like  manner.  He  won- 
ders at  meeting  Blepyrus  with  his  wife's  shawl 
thrown  over  his  back,  and  the  accident  of  the  lost 
coat  is  explained  to  hinu  Chremes  tells  them  he 
has  just  come  away  from  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly— it  is  already  morning.  "  What  I"  says  Ble- 
pyrus, **  has  it  been  dissolved  so  soon  ?"  They 
express  a  little  disappointment  at  missing  the  cus- 
tomary fee  of  three  oboli,  that  was  paid,  in  those 
days  of  a  degrading  demagogueism,  to  each 
citizen  who  attended  the  discussion  of  public 
business.  Chremes  reports  that  the  Pnyx  was 
early  crowded  with  such  a  multitude  of  electors 
as  never  had  been .  known  before ;  many  were 
strange  fiaces,  and,  with  their  general  paleness  of 
complexion,  they  looked  like  tailors  or  shoemakers, 
among  the  men  of  less  sedentary  trades.  But  no 
doubt  of  their  qualification  to  vote  had  arisen.  The 
order  of  the  day,  as  announced  by  the  presiding 
magistrates,  was  a  debate  upon  the  whole  question 
of  the  government  and  policy  of  the  republic. 
This  might  well  have  occasioned  a  greater  con- 
course of  persons  than  ordinary;  and,  in  fact,  a 
large  number  of  citizens  had  found  themselves 
excluded  from  the  benches,  preoccupied  before 
they  arrived.  In  the  midst  of  an  unsatisfactory 
and  aimless  discussion  of  public  grievances,  a  fair- 
complexioned  youth,  of  name  unknown,  but  rather 
like  Nicias  in  his  features,  had  ascended  the  ros- 
trum, and,  with  an  able  speech,  propounded  the 
motion  we  have  anticipated — to  constitute  the 
women  sole  dictators  of  the  troubled  city.  T/ieii 
the  assembly  applauded,  and  cheered,  and  shouted 
consent;  there  was  a  party  from  the  suburban 
districts  who  clamoured  in  opposition,  but  they 
were  overruled  by  the  majority.  The  resolution 
was  carried ;  and  the  triumphant  orator  (in  whom 
tc^  recognise  the  daring  Praxagora)  went  on  to 
stigmatise  with  the  severest  accusations  several  of 
the  men  she  named,  and  none  more  harshly  than 
her  own  liege  lord  under  the  former  regime,  but 
henceforth  her  subject  vassal.  The  domestic 
tyrant  is  for  ever  deposed ;  his  wife  is  the  law- 
giver and  the  man  of  business,  but  on  her  also 
shall  devolve  the  earning  of  the  family  sub- 
sistence. 

Such  is  the  report  of  this  memorable  revolu- 
tionary transaction.  We  next  witness  the  victo- 
rious return  of  the  female  politicians.  Exulting 
in  their  new  supremacy,  they  yet  think  it  prudent 
to  dissimulate  the  device  which  attained  it.  Each 
happy  woman  goes  quietly  to  her  own  home,  dis- 
encumbers her  person  of  the  male  attire,  and  is 
ready  with  a  plausible  fiction  to  account  for  her 
early  absence.    Praxagora,  be  sure,  can  find  an 


excuse  on  her  behalf.  When  she  meets  her  hus- 
band, he  demands,  with  a  pitiable  affectation  of 
stem  authority,  while  his  heart  sinks  under  his 
conscious  disgrace,  "  Where  have  you  been,  ma- 
dam ?"  She,  like  a  pert  and  sulky  woman,  replies, 
**  What  is  that  to  you,  sir  ?*'  There  is  a  brief 
matrimonial  contest  of  mutual  spite;  she  protests, 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  that  she  was 
called  away  in  the  night  to  help  a  female  friend 
in  her  sudden  childbirth,  and  that  she  borrowed 
his  great-coat "  because  it's  so  cold ;  and  you  know, 
Blepyrus,  how  delicate  my  chest  is;"  but  she 
took  his  boots  and  walking-stick  as  proper  accom- 
paniments of  the  man's  coat.  The  poor  husband 
can  no  longer  contain  his  raging  vexation.  *'  Do 
you  know,  ma'am,  wliat  the  fools  at  the  assembly 
have  done  ?'*  She  professes,  like  a  stay-at-home 
housewife,  to  know  nothing  of  such  politics. 
"  Why,"  he  bursts  out  in  agony, "  they've  resolved 
to  hand  over  the  State  to  you — you  women!" 
"  Oh,  to  us  /  "  she  answers  with  an  exquisite  artful- 
simplicity  ;  "  what  to  do  with  it — to  weave  or 
spin  with  it?"  "No,  by  Jove,  but  to  govern  1" 
"  To  govern  what  ?"  she  inquires.  "  Why,  every- 
thing— all  the  affairs  of  the  city."  And  now  the 
delighted  smile  breaks  over  the  pretty  face  of  tbo^ 
conspirator,  and  she  cries  out,  "  Yes,  by  Venus  1 
and  it  will  be  a  happy  city  to  live  in  from  this 
time  forth.  There  shall  be  no  more  crime,  no 
false-swearing,  no  calumnies;  there  shall  be  no 
robbers,  nobody  shall  injure  his  neighbour;  no- 
body shall  bo  poor,  or  starving,  or  naked;  we 
shall  all  live  in  peace."  The  astonished  Blepyrus 
becomes  almost  frantic  at  this  promise  of  a  new 
era ;  but  the  chorus  of  bystanders  admonish  him, 
"  Be  quiet,  there's  a  good  man,  and  let  your  wife 
speak."  She  goes  on  to  explain  her  plans  of  social 
reform,  consisting  of  the  most  utter  Communism, 
exceeding  any  reveries  of  Louis  Blanc  or  Prud- 
hon: — 

Let  all  things  be  in  common ;  let  the  ttrife 
Of  competition  end.     I  wiU  not  bave 
Some  beggars,  others  rolling  in  their  wealth; 
One  shall  not  own  wide  acres,  while  another 
Casnot  possess  six  feet  to  be  his  grave. 
Nor  shall  the  rich  man  have  a  train  of  slaves. 
While  he  of  poor  estate  is  served  by  none. 
Batmen  shall  live  out  of  one  common  Btock. 
The  women  husband  it,  and  feed  them  all. 

The  obvious  difficulties  of  such  an  economical 
system  are  hinted  at  by  Blepyrus,  but  no  more  re- 
garded by  the  versatile  logic  of  the  reformer  than 
were  the  arguments  of  M.  Thiers  heeded  by  the 
French  regenerators  of  society.  We  need  not 
follow  the  Athenian  disputants  into  this  old  con- 
troversy, which  is  so  familiar  to  our  own  age. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  the  communism  of  Madame 
Praxagora  includes  some  measures  more  outre  than 
even  the  extremest  application  of  the  Fourierist 
theories  of  passional  attraction.  As  it  would  be  a 
trite  repetition  of  the  usual  defence  of  individual 
property  and  free  trade  principles  to  give  the  sub- 
sequent conversations  of  the  men  obliged  by  the 
new  laws  to  >deposit  their  goods  in  a  common  fund, 
so  it  would  also  be  offensive  to  our  modern  delicacy 
of  sentiment  if  we  presumed  to   describe  the 
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Ucentioim  confQsion  tliat  is  supposed  to  result  from 
u  sort  of  inverse  polygamy,  established  by  the 
revolutionaTy  wisdmn  of  the  new  legislators. 

The  Woman's    Rights  Convention  of  Aristo- 
pbanes  is  a  farce  in  jest ;  the  EncXi^o'ia^fovdrai  of 
America,  some  critics  may  think,  enacted  a  farce 
in  earnest       But  we  respect  earnest  action  so 
highly,  we  seek  a  reasonable  motive'  besides  its 
acddental  extravagance.     We  shall  not  part  from 
this  subject,  as  we  did  not  come  to  it,  in  a  mood 
of  derision.    There  is  even  yet,  in  our  opinion,  an 
improvement  approaching  in  the  ordinary  senti- 
ment and  manners  of  this  age  with  respect  to  the 
social  privileges  of  women.    Most  gratefully  do  we 
recognise  the  vast  superiority  of  their  position  to 
that  in  ancient  Greek  society,  which  separated  the 
honoured  matron,  shut  up  in  her  household  duties, 
from  the  intellectual  refinements  of  her  nation, 
stigmatising  with  immodesty  the  genius  of  an 
Aspasia,  driving  those  of  her  sex  who  dared  aim 
at  mental  accomplishments  into  an  unworthy  social 
abandonment      The  modem  world  is  one  far 
nobler  in  this  as  in  other  regards.    In  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  Christendom,  the  life  and  heart  of 
society,  divinely  searched  with  a  purifying  light, 
learned  the  reverence  of  sex.    Marriage  has  be- 
come a  sacrament  of  God ;  gentleness  was  ennobled 
by  chivalry.      Southern  Europe,  even  where  an 
babitual  laxity  belies  the  Catholic  profession,  was 
led,  by  the  excessive  adoration  of  a  glorified  Vir- 
gin, into  that  mystical  contemplation  of  the  pecu- 
liar glories  of  feminine  excellence,  of  the  implicit 
devotedness    of  woman,  her  elevated  strain  of 
feeling,  and  her  compassionate  fountains  of  inex- 
haustible tendemeasy  tiie  faith  in  which  inspires 
with  fond  extasy  the  lyrical  dreamer  of  Vaucluse, 
and  charms  into  finer  music  the  rugged  anger  of 
the  poet  of  eternal  doom,  in  presence  of  the  celes- 


tial graces  of  Beatrice.  Our  northern  race,  less 
given  to  idealise  the  objects  of  affection,  in  the 
very  dimness  of  a  barbarous  heathenism  saw  their 
way  to  the  true  esteem  of  womanhood.  Wo  that 
claim  a  Saxon  parentage,  and  our  kindred  in 
America,  proudly  read  the  testimony  of  Roman 
Tacitus,  about  the  chaste,  moral  austerity  of  the 
forest-dwellers  of  Germania.  Amid  those  indomi- 
table savages,  Woman  had  her  ''rights"  not  de- 
rided or  denied.  ^'Inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum 
aliquid  et  providum  putant."  English  domestic 
manners  with  our  fruitful  civilisation  are  carried 
over  the  globe.  Wherever  they  are  implanted 
Englishwomen  shall  be  the  companions  in  equal 
friendship  of  Englishmen,  not  only  consoling  but 
admonishing,  **  neque  consilia  earum  aspemantur, 
nee  responsa  negligunt,"  but  never  their  com- 
petitors in  the  civil  strife. 

For  woDOAn  is  not  nndeyeloped  man, 

Bot  dWerse.    Coald  we  make  her  as  the  mail, 

Sweet  l07e  were  slaiu,  whose  dearest  bond  is  Uiis, 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  with  difTerenoe. 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  mnst  they  grow ; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world— 

She,  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care ; 

More  of  the  double-natured  poet  each : 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man 

As  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 

And  so  these  twain,  npon  the  akirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  bj  side,  full  summed  in  all  their  powers. 

Self  reyerent  each,  and  reyerenoing  each ; 

Distinet  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men ; 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  ealm ; 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind. 

After  this  harmonious  wisdom  of  Tennyson  we 
conclude  with  him,  adding, "  May  these  things  be !" 
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The  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a 
tempting  theme  for  biographers  and  essayists.  The 
popularity  of  the  subject  is  so  great,  the  materials 
are  so  abundant  and  so  ready  at  hand,  and  the  theme 
itself  is  BO  splendid  and  attractive,  that  writers  of 
every  degree  of  talent  and  experience  find  some 
inducement  to  employ  their  pens  upon  it.  Already, 
smce  the  Dake's  death,  half-a«^ozen  complete 
laographies^  and  a  multitude  of  less  elaborate  me- 
morials, have  made  their  appearance ;  and  this,  of 
CGnrse,  is  only  the  first  crop  of  such  productions, 
forced  into  an  early  and  ephemeral  existence  by 
the  powerful  influences  of  the  hour.  The  works 
of  authors  who  write,  or  hope  they  write,  for  pos- 
t^ty,  will  come  before  the  public  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, after  the  national  enthusiasm  has  subsided, 
or  rather  has  been  sublimed  into  an  abiding  and 
discriminating  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the 
nation's  great  defender.  At  length,  some  fortunate 
and  happily-qualified  writer  will  give  us  tJie  bio- 


graphy  of  Wellington  which  is  destined  to  super- 
sede all  others,  as  Southey*8  **  Life  of  Nelson" 
at  once  cast  all  other  works  of  the  kind  into  the 
shade.  That  such  a  'Uucky  hit  betwixt  wind  and 
water"  (to  quote  Macaulay's  curious  phrase  of 
kudation)  as  the  "  Life  of  Nelson"  should  have 
been  the  production  of  a  secluded  scholar,  who 
confessed  and  deplored  his  utter  ignorance  of  sea- 
life  and  nautical  terms,  may  at  first  thought  seem 
surprising ;  yet  there  can  be  no  great  hazard  in 
predicting  that,  in  like  manner,  the  most  popular 
•*  Life  of  Wellington"  will  be  the  work,  not  of  a 
military  man  cr  a  politician,  but  of  some  writer  of 
Southey's  class,  qmdified  by  natural  genius  and 
long  practice  for  the  difficult  office  of  interpreting 
between  the  world  of  action  and  the  reading 
public. 

For  the  present,  the  public  must  be  content 
with  works  of  humbler  pretensions,  produced  for 
the  supply  of  a  temporary  demr.nl,  and  designed 
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merely  to  furnish  that  amount  of  information 
which  every  Englishman  ought  to  poeaess  on  such 
a  subject.  Of  these  works^  that  of  Mr.  Stocqueler, 
BO  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  first 
volume,  seems  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  read- 
able and  useful,  if  not  absolutely  the  best*  The 
author's  experience  as  a  writer  and  a  traveller,  his 
fioniliarity  with  his  themsj  and  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Duke,  have  been  of  great  ad* 
vantage  to  him ;  and,  though  the  work  has  evi* 
dently  been  prepared  in  haste,  and  is  in  many 
parts  little  more  than  a  compilation,  these  circum- 
stances detract  less  from  its  value  than  might  be 
^eupposed.  The  extracts  which  are  made  from  a 
gpreat  variety  of  sources — from  the  Duke's  "  Des- 
patches" down  to  a  popular  novel — are  generally 
well  selected  and  interesting;  and  the  narrative 
which  combines  them  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
fluent  style,  with  sufficient  indications  of  care  and 
general  knowledge  to  secure  the  reader's  confi- 
dence in  its  accuracy.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  form  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
work.  The  author  in  his  preface  claims  for  them 
the  "unusual  advantage  of  truthfulness  in  the 
matter  of  scenery,  costume,  and  portraiture" — ^a 
claim  which  he  fortifies  by  the  statement  that 
some  of  them  were  "  contributed  by  the  graceful 
pencil  of  Colonel  John  Luard,  author  of  a  '  His- 
tory of  the  Dress  of  the  British  Soldier,*  and  an 
actor  in  the  scenes  delineated,  and  the  remainder 
by  Messrs.  G.  and  B.  Thomas,  the  eminent  artists 
and  engravers." 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stocqueler's  work  closes 
with  the  warlike  preparations  which  followed  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  is,  consequently, 
wholly  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  Duke's 
military  career.  The  great  events  in  that  history 
are  well  known  to  most  readers.  The  share 
which  the  Duke,  then  Major-General  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  took  in  the  expedition  against  Denmark, 
in  1807,  is  less  generally  known ;  and  as  it  was 
such  as  reflected  peculiar  honour^  upon  him,  we 
select  from  Mr.  Stocqueler*s  volume  the  passage 
in  which  it  is  described.  After  mentioning  the 
dispersion  of  the  hostile  army  by  the  force  under 
the  Duke's  command,  the  narrator  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

Sir  Arthur  then  returned  to  hit  former  head-quarters,  and 
it  was  now  that  he  exercised  that  humanity,  and  displayed 
that  generosity  towards  th«  adjacent  inhabitants,  which 
always  formed  such  a  oonspieuons  feature  in  his  character. 
He  preserred  the  utmost  regularity  and  order  among  his 
men ;  no  complaint  preferred,  even  by  the  poorest  peasant, 
against  any  man,  of  whatever  rank,  who  had  either  injured 
»r  hisulted  him,  went  unnoticed ;  and  the  country^  people, 
who  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  British  as  monsters 
of  iniquity,  loudly  exclaimed  that  they  were  better  treated 
by  their  enemies  than  they  had  been  by  their  own  people : 
the  former  paid  for  all  they  had  with  the  utmost  liberality ; 
the  latter  compelled  them  to  furnish  them  with  whatever 
they  required,  without  oflTering  the  least  indemnification. 
The  men  had  been  taken  away  firom  their  homes  to  fiU 
up  the  ranks  in  the  militia ;  thus  labourers  were  wanting 
to  gather  in  the  harvest;  distress  and  ruin  would  have 
been  the   sure  consequences,  had  not    Sir  Arthur   per- 

•The  Life  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
By  J.  H.  Btocqueler,  Esq.,  author  of  "The  British  Officer,*' 
&c.  In  two  volumes,  with  numerous  engravings.  Vol.  I. 
London :  Ingram,  Cooke,  and  Co.    1852. 


mitted  the  British    troops    to    assist    the  farmers.      It 
was    a   sight    not   less    curious     than   grateful  to    see 
soldiers   placed    in    almost    every  house,   to  guard  the 
inhabitants  from  the  insults  of  such  stragglers  as  might 
stray  from  the  British  camp,  ttom  a  desire  of  plunder ; 
nor  would  Sir  Arthur  permit  his  troops  to  receive  any  re- 
ward for  their  services  in  this  respect,  though  the  gentle- 
men  farmers    and  peasants  wore  willing  to  be  liberal 
towards  men  whom  ithey  looked  upon  as  their  protectors. 
In  fact,  so  attached  had  they  become  to  our  troops,  that 
they  anticipated  with  much  uneasiness  the  day  which,  bj 
the  capitulation  of  Copenhagen,  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
evacuation  of  Zealand  by  the  British  forces.    Theft  of  any 
kind  was  punished  by  Sir  Arthur  with  the  utmost  severity  ; 
but  it  is  just  to  state  that  only  two  complaints  of  this 
nature  were  ever  made  against  any  British  soldier  in 
Zealand,  and  then,  by  the  exertion  of  their  officers,  the 
property  was  restored  to  its  owners. 

Such  being  the  manner  in  which  Wellington 
conducted  his  warfare,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  French  armies,  in 
carrying  out  Napoleon's  system  of  ''  making  war 
support  war,"  should  have  excited  his  indignation. 
The  following  passage  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
relating  to  Massena's  retreat  from  Portugal,  de- 
scribes some  of  these  outrages,  though  by  no 
means  the  worst,  and  shows  what  the  English 
commander  thought  of  them : — 

I  am  oonoemed  (wrote  Lord  Wellington)  to  be 
obliged  to  add  to  this  account,  that  their  conduct 
throughout  this  retreat  has  been  marked  by  a  bar- 
barity seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  Even 
in  the  towns  of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  and  Pemes, 
in  which  the  head-quarters  of  some  of  the  corps  had  been 
for  four  months,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been 
invited,  by  promises  of  good  treatment,  to  remain,  they 
were  plundered,  and  many  of  their  houses  destroyed  on 
the  night  the  enemy  withdrew  from  their  position ;  and 
they  have  since  burnt  every  town  and  village  through  which 
they  have  passed.  The  convent  of  Alcoba^a  was  burnt 
by  order  firom  the  French  head- quarters.  The  Bishop's 
palace,  and  the  whole  town  of  Leyria,  in  which  General 
Drouet  had  had  his  head-quarters,  shared  the  same  fate  ; 
and  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  of  any  class 
or  description,  who  has  had  any  dealing  or  communication 
with  the  French  army,  who  has  not  had  any  reason  to 
repent  of  it,  and  to  complain  of  them.  This  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  promises  have  been  performed  and  the  as- 
surances have  been  fulfilled,  which  were  held  out  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  Commander-in-Chief,  in  which 
he  told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  that  he  was  not  come 
to  nkake  war  upon  them,  but  wiih  a  powerful  army  of 
110,000  men  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  example  of  what  has  occurred  in  this 
couhtry  will  teach  the  people  of  this  and  of  other  nations 
what  value  they  ong^t  to  place  on  such  promises  and 
assurances;  and  that  there  is  no  seourity  for  life,  or  for 
anything  which  makes  life  valuable,  except  in  decided 
resistance  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that  Massena  was  noto- 
riously the  most  cruel  and  rapacious  of  all  the 
French  marshals,  not  excepting  even  Davoust; 
and  that  some  of  them,  particularly  Victor  and 
Mortier,  evinced  on  many  occasions  chivalrous 
and  hmnane  feelings.  It  was  the  inhuman  system 
of  Napoleon  himself  wliich  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  oppressive  exactions  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  their  troops.  Massena,  however,  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  naturally  ferocious  and  pitiless. 
Some  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  his  soldiers, 
under  his  express  orders,  were  of  such  a  shocking 
nature  that  nothing  but  the  positive  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses  would  gain  belief  for  the  narrative. 
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One  of  his  own  countrymen,  writing  in  the  "  Bio- 
gTaphie  Universelle/*  indignantly  condemns  his 
inhuman  condncty  and  holds  him  up  "  to  the  hor- 
ror of  posterity."  He  was,  however,  undeniably 
one  of  Napoleon's  ablest  lieutenants.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  declared  that  no 
other  commander  to  whom  he  was  opposed  caused 
him  so  much  anxiety  as  Marshal  Massena,  whose 
activity  and  vigilance  anade  it  necessary  for  his 
adversary  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  Probably 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  in  view  Massena's  military  genius 
when,  in  one  of  his  novels,  he  thought  fit  to  claim 
this  famous  commander,  among  other  great  Euro- 
pean celebrities,  as  a  scion  of  the  Judaic  stock. 
His  name,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Disraeli,  is 
only  a  transposition  of  the  Jewish  patronymic 
MaoflsselL  As  far  as  the  evidence  of  physiognomy 
goes,  it  certainly  seems  to  confirm  this  derivation. 
MBflsena's  portrait  shows  us  a  small,  thin,  Arab 
hce,  with  sharp,  prominent  features,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  fine,  open,  soldier-like  counte- 
nances of  most  of  his  fellow-marshals.  In  reading 
the  history  of  his  campaigns,  we  seem  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  career,  not  of  a  civilised  commander  at 
the  head  of  a  Europefm  army,  but  of  one  of  the 
mercilesfl  devastators  and  despots  of  the  East — 
a  Mahmond  of  Ghizni,  a  Hyder  Ali,  or  a  Djezzar 
Pacha.  After  perusing  the  account  of  Massena's 
ravages  in  Portugal,  it  is  with  no  small  sense  of 
gratification  that  one  tum»  agtim  to  the  ofl-told 
story  of  the  manner  in  which  Wellington,  after 
holding  the  bafiled  invader  long  in  check  before 
the  impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  at  length 
sallied  in  strength  from  his  covert,  overtook  the 
retreating  enemy,  cut  off  his  rear-guard,  hunted 
him  from  one  position  after  another,  and  finally 
drove  him,  in  ignominious  flight,  beyond  the  fron- 
tier of  the  ravaged  kingdom,  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  half  of  his  army. 

The  publishers  of  Mr.  Stocqueler's  work  have 
also  given  to  the  public  two  smaller  works,  of  the 
"shilling"  order,  which  may  suffice  for  readers 
who  cannot  spore  time  or  money  for  octavo 
volnmes."^  One  of  these  is  a  biography  of  the 
Doke,  purporting  to  be  bv  a  "  citizen  of  tne  world ;" 
there  is,  however,  nothmg  particularly  cosmopo- 
litan about  the  work,  which  is  a  clear  and  concise 
narrative,  such  as  any  patriotic  English  writer 
might  have  produced,  of  the  important  events  in 
the  life  of  the  great  soldier  and  statesman  whose 
exploits  and  merits  happened  to  form  the  leading 
topic  of  the  day.  **  Welling^niana"  is  an  into* 
resting  collection  of  anecdotes  and  apophthegms, 
lome  of  which  will  probably  be  new  even  to  those 
who  have  read  a  good  many  volumes  about  the 
Duke.  In  no  way  oould  a  foreigner  so  readily 
aequire  a  knowledge  of  the  great  Duke's  character, 
and  of  the  sources  of  his  greatness,  as  through  this 
nnpretending  but  valuable  little  publication. 

I.I  II  J  !*■ 

•  Tha  Iditaiy  and  Political  Life  of  Arthur  WelMiey,  Buke 
of  Wellingtoc.  By  a  Citisen  of  the  World.  With  numeroas 
onginal  and  aathentie  engraTings.  London :  Ingram,  Ckwke 
ttlOo.    1862. 

WcAiogtooisuu  Anecdotet,  Mazimi,  Opiniowi,  and  Gha- 
lacferistiea  of  the  Duke  of  Weflinirton.  Selected  by  John 
TimlM,  compiler  of  "  Laconics,'*  author  of  "  Popular  Errors 
f^hioAl,"  Ac.    Ingram,  Cocke  and  Co.    1852. 


The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  naturally 
afforded  an  interesting  theme  to  many  popular 
preachers,  and  several  of  the  sermons  delivered 
on  the  occasion  have  been  published.  One  of  these, 
which  is  brought  under  our  notice  at  present,, 
treats  of  the  lessons  which  the  life  of  Wellington 
affords  to  young  men.'''  It  is  an  eloquent,  patriotic, 
and  martial  panegyric,  such  as  a  Roman  pontiff 
might  have  pronounced  over  the  urn  of  a  Gincin- 
natus  or  a  Camlllus.  Another  sermon,  of  a  some- 
what different  character,  has  been  expanded  by 
subsequent  additions  into  a  small  volume,  which 
may  be  read  by  old  and  young  with  pleasure  and 
instruction.'!*  Anything  which  Mr.  Binney  writer 
is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  contain  pro- 
found or  original  thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly 
expressed.  Those  ^o  take  up  ^is  publication 
with  such  expectations  will  certainly  not  be  dis- 
appointed ;  they  are  more  likely  to  be  surprised,, 
as  Mr.  Binney  anticipates  in  his  preface,  by  the 
novel  arguments  and  lessons  which  the  author 
finds  in  the  biography  of  the  warrior-statesman, 
and  which  are  certainly  such  as  no  pagan  pontiff 
could  have  discovered.  Passing  over  these  theo- 
logical disquisitions,  however,  as  not  exactly  suit- 
able for  citation,  we  prefer  to  quote,  as  a  good 
specimen  of  the  book,  the  following  admirable 
picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  he  appeared 
to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  closing  years  of 
his  life. 

The  man  familiar  with  death  was  allowed  to  linger  long 
among  the  living ;  he  snrrived  almest  all  his  contempora- 
ries, and  stood  in  the  midst  of  another  generation  the 
solitary  memorial  of  a  past  age.  It  is  interesting  to  obserre 
how  he  oame  to  be  regarded  as  he  went  through  the  mild 
evening  of  his  life,  having  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  The  warrior  and  the  statesmati  got  blended  together, 
each  reduced  and  mellowed  by  time,  so  that  the  stronger 
and  more  prominent  points  in  both  wore  softened  and  sub- 
dued, and  Uiere  was  simply  left  to  us  a  singularly  sagacious 
and  wise  old  man«— a  man  who  in  his  day  had  done  deeds 
both  in  camp  and  cabinet,  but  who  was  now  thought  of  not 
so  maoh  as  soldier  or  minister,  as  something  combining  the 
virtues  of  botb,  the  promptitude  of  the  one,  and  the  eantion 
of  the  other — a  man  calm,  deep,  strong,  reliable ;  a  sort  of 
sage  or  patriarch,  looked  np  to  as  if  elevated  above  the 
region  of  disturbing  passions  and  party  animosities;  a 
brave,  resolute  man,  too — a  sort  of  oracle,  whom  saccessive 
sovereigns  might  send  for  and  consult,  to  know  what  was 
to  be  done  when  no  one  else  seemed  able  to  tell,  sure  of 
receiving  some  answer  or  ether,  some  suggestion  as  to  what 
was  tibe  only  or  wisest  course  to  get  the  vessel  off  the  rock, 
or  the  oarriage  on  Uie  rail ;  advice  always  regulated  by  a 
simple  regard  to  the  object  to  be  secured,  whoever  was  to 
have  the  charge  of  the  ship  or  train.  After  being  nurtured 
amid  party  pregudices;  after  grewing  up  to  idolise  pre- 
rogative; after  fighting,  as  was  supposed,  in  support  of 
despotism  against  popular  progress,  and  doing  it  with 
earnest  and  oonsciens  sympaUiy;  after  betraying  his  in- 
eompetenoy  to  rule  an  advancing  age,  from  igaorance  of  its 
wmnta  and  opposition  to  its  will — after  all  this,  he  became 
that  wise,  honoured,  and  trusted  old  man,  the  last  years  of 
whose  wonderful  life  were  spent  in  unlesxning  the  lessons 
of  his  youth,  or  in  trying  to  forget  them,  and  in  going  with 
the  tide  as  far  as  he  could,  acoepting  whai  was  done  and 
determined  by  the  nation  aa  a  thing  settled  and  not  to  be 
disturbed,  keeping  himself  apart  firom  those  of  his  order 

•The  Lifb  of  WeUington;  its  Lessons  to  Young  Mcii. 
ADiscoorse.  By  Eev.  W.  Foster.  Prcaohed  in  the  Congre- 
gational  Church,  Kentish  Town,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  Srd,  1B62. 
Ward  and  Co.,  Patemo8ter-row.  ,    ,^  «     -, 

t  Wellington  as  Warrior,  Senator,  and  Man.  By  T. 
Binney.    Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 
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mho  Btill  elmBg  to  their  musty  tradiiions.  He  was  ripened 
'into  a  fine,  noble  speeimen  of  the  British  citizen.  Hftppy 
in  the  original  sonndneai  of  his  mind,  in  the  strengUi, 
clearness,  and  integrity  of  his  nnderstanding,  he  was  happy 
in  the  length  of  liis  protraeted  day  which  afforded  him  the 


opportunity  of  beeoning  what  he  was.  By  many  of  bis 
olass  the  opportunity  woold  haye  been  lost — they  would 
hare  left  the  world  exactly  as  they  came  into  it,  accom- 
panied to  the  graye  by  all  the  prejudices  that  met  them  at 
their  birth. 
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It  is  in  the  capital  and  great  cities  of  Prance 
only  that  the  parish  beadle  exists  as  a  permanent 
functionary.  The  beadle  of  a  village  is  some  dis- 
guised cobbler  or  weaver,  enveloped  on  Sunday  in 
the  red  cloak  of  a  dentist,  or  some  rejected  garb 
of  the  kind,  and  exposed  to  the  very  equivocal 
admiration,  or  perhaps  the  open  raiUery,  of  the 
church-goers.  Let  the  denouncers  of  pluralities 
wr^  uieir  wrath  upon  the  parish  beadle  of  )i 
country  town:  he  is  at  one  and  the  same  time' 
beadle,  sacristan,  bell-ringer,  grave-digger,  and 
ecclesiastical  Jack  of  all  trades  to  an  entire  dis- 
trict. At  Paris  the  multiplicity  of  occupations 
necessitates  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  beadle 
presides  only  over  the  interior  police  of  the  temple. 
He  is  the  first  to  enter  and  the  last  to  leave  it. 
Dwelling  in  some  impenetrable  recess  adjoining 
the  edifice,  he  enters  me  church  by  a  side  door  at 
balf-past  five  in  summer  and  at  half-past  six  in 
winter.  He  walks  through  the  nave,  the  choir, 
the  aisles,  sees  that  all  is  in  order,  and  that  no 
sacrilegious  thieves  have  made  free  with  the  in- 
closure  confided  to  his  care ;  then  he  opens  the 
doors,  and  commences  his  dail  v  promenade  through 
the  church.  At  intervals  the  iron  point  of  his 
silver-headed  cane,  or  the  staff  of  his  halbert,  re- 
sounds through  the  sonorous  vaults.  He  pursues 
with  holy  wrath  the  intrusive  dogs  whose  bark- 
ings interrupt  divine  worship,  expels  disturbers, 
wSks  at  the  head  of  families  whom  baptisms, 
marriages  or  funerals  have  assembled  beneath  the 
sacred  roof;  and  in  the  evening,  at  half-past  seven, 
having  duly  visited  every  part  of  his  domain,  he 
closes  the  doors  and  returns  to  his  home. 

In  order  that  the  beadle  may  not  lose  sight  of 
bis  duties,  a  failing  to  which  human  nature  is  un- 
fortunately exposed,  they  are  enumerated  upon  a 
black  board  appended  to  the  walls  of  the  vestry. 
The  following  regulations  enacted  for  his  especial 
monition  are  copied  from  the  vestry  walls  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Eustache : — 

1.  The  beadles  are  to  be  two  in  number. 

2.  Their  functions  are  to  open  and  shut  the 
gates  of  the  churjh ;  watchfnlly  to  maintain  good 
order  and  decency,  a  charge  they  are  on  no  account 
to  neglect ;  to  wiUk  at  the  head  of  processions  and 
other  ceremonies ;  to  precede  the  curate  in  all  his 
ecclesiastical  ftmctions ;  to  dear  the  way  for  the 
official  who  makes  the  collections  on  Sundays  and 
saints'  A&jb;  to  conduct  the  members  of  the  fabric 
to  the  offertory,  and  back  again  to  their  place ;  to 
call  the  preacher,  and  re-conduct  him  to  his  cham- 
ber after  the  sermon;  to  introduce  the  church- 


wardens and  the  members  of  charitable  societies 
at  the  time  of  their  assemblies,  &c 

^3.  They  are  enjoined  to  repress  all  rising 
tumult  in  the  church ;  to  prevent  anyone  from  en- 
tering with  parcels  or  provisions ;  to  permit  no 
persons  to  come  in  with  their  hair  in  papers,  but 
gently  to  admonish  snch  to  withdraw  for  a  few 
minutes,  that  they  may  present  themselves  with 
more  decency. 

.4.  The  beadles  are  not  to  remain  in  the  vestry, 
but  in  the  church. 

5.  The  doors  of  the  church  are  to  be  open 
half  an  hour  before  the  first  mass,  and  shut  half  an 
hour  after  the  evening  prayer,  except  on  Saturday 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  festivals^  on  account  of  con- 
fessions, dKS. 

It  is  easy  to  see  by  the  above  that  the  office  of 
beadle  is  a  post  of  responsibility.  Thus  it  is  never 
confided  to  any  but  men  of  honesty  and  good  cha- 
racter, whose  morality  is  above  suspicion ;  and  the 
most  minute  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  public 
and  private  life  of  a  candidate.  It  is  indispensable 
that  he  shall  have  passed  the  age  of  inexperience 
and  frivolity,  and  that  he  shall  be  proof  against  the 
eednctions  of  the  wine-shop. 
.  The  clergy,  who  have  a  horror  of  bloodshed, 
and  whose  burner  bears  the  word  "  Pax"  for  a  de- 
vice— the  clergy  invariably  select  their  beadle 
from  the  ranks  of  the  army  I  The  beadle  of  the 
Restoration  was  a  trooper  of  the  old  Imperial 
Guard;  he  of  1841  equally  belonged  to  a  select 
corps  of  the  Royal  Guard,  or  to  the  military  staff  of 
the  exiled  Charles  X«  He  passes  sudd^y  from 
the  worldly,  tumultuous,  and  irregular  life  of  a 
soldier,  to  the  peaceable,  devout,  and  contemplative 
habits  of  a.  clerk.  At  intervals,  when  he  glances 
at  the  rich  epaulettes  upon  his  shoulders,  he  may 
imagine  that  he  is  still  in  the  service  and  has  risen 
to  the  rank  of  a  colonel ;  but  the  illusion  is  soon 
dissipated  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fatal  28th 
of  July,  1830,  when,  wounded  and^half-dead  with 
famine,  a  compassionate  citizen  gave  him  shelter 
and  food ;  some  days  after  he  was  informed  that 
his  regiment  was  disbanded.  Without  resource 
and  fai  from  his  native  country,  he  went  to  ask 
hospitality  at  the  door  of  a  church ;  they  received 
him,  and  made  the  poor  soldier  a  beadle,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  good  character  and  six  feet  two 
inches. 

It  generally  happens  that  the  beadle  (called  in 
Paris  a  Swiss)  is  a  Swiss  in  reality — ^a  veritable 
son  of  Helvetia.  If  he  is  called  upon  to  open  his 
mouth,  his  accent  betrays  his  Tedescan  origin 
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fortanately  he  is  essentially  a  mate  personage,  and 
hsB  BO  demand  for  eloquence  or  brilliant  capacity. 
His  greatest  merit  is  to  rival  in  statare  the  dmm- 
majors  of  the  line,  and  the  travelling  giants  ele- 
vated from  six  to  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
SM.  He  is  a  converted  Hercules,  a  demi-pagan 
subjected  to  Christian  law.  He  is  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  figure,  which  he  adorns  with  gold- 
kce,  gslloony  and  embroidery.  He  is  the  incessant 
penecntor  of  the  tailor  and  the  laceman,  and  never 
believes  himself  harnessed  with  sufficient  eleg^&nce. 
To  be  sure,  his  presence  is  really  imposing,  and 
]u8  martial  figure  has  a  brilliant  effect  at  the  head 
of  a  procession,  when  he  walks  between  two  walls 
of  snowy  linen  hung  with  wreaths  and  bouquets, 
and  treads  upon  a  soil  strewn  thick  with  flowers. 

If  the  beadle  is  proud  of  his  person,  every  parish 
is  proud  of  its  beadle,  and  endeavours  to  eclipse  its 
rivals,  in  choosing  one  of  irreproachable  carriage, 
and  loading  him  with  lavish  ornament  On  im- 
portant occasions,  a  beadle  is  borrowed  and  returned 
like  an  article  of  furnitura    One  pastor  writes  to 

another :  "  The  Duke  of  0 and  the  Countess 

X are  going  to  be  married ;  they  will  receive 

the  nuptial  benediction  in  our  parish.  Have  the 
goodness  to  lend  me  your  beadle;  ours  is  grown 
fiiin  of  late,  and  is,  besides,  two  inches  shorter 
than  yonrs." 

At  the  time  of  the  funeral  of  the  victims  of 
Fleschi,  there  was  a  species  of  rivalry  among  all 
the  beadles  of  all  the  parishes  of  Paris.  The  honour 
of  fig^ng  at  the  sepulchral  ceremony  fell  upon 
him  of  Saint  Leu,  a  man  remarkable  amongst  them 
all  for  the  loftiness  of  his  stature,  the  regularity  of 
his  features,  and  the  nobility  of  his  bearing. 

The  fixed  salary  of  a  beadle  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  forty  francs  a  month ;  but  the  perqui- 
sites which  he  receives  at  marriages,  funerals,  and 
especially  at  baptisms,  raise  his  emoluments  to 
about  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year.  In  the  towns 
adorned  with  some  fine  cathedral  celebrated  for  its 
scolptiires,  antiquities,  and  curiosities — as  Rouen, 
Bonrges,  Qhartres,  or  Amiens — the  beadle  aug- 
ments his  revenues  by  acting  as  cicerone  to  tra- 
veUers.  That  his  guidance  may  not  be  dispensed 
with,  no  sooner  is  the  service  over  than  he  shuts 
up  the  choir  and  the  principal  chapels.  Strangers 
arrive,  eager  to  see  the  tomb  of  Georges  d* Amboise 
or  of  Louis  de  Breze — unfortunately  it  is  shut  up. 
The  beadle  presents  himself,  complaisant  but 
greedy,  polite  but  interested — ^a  sort  of  broker's 
man  in  possession — an  incarnate  sine  qua  non;  he 
satisfies  the  curious,  and,  his  task  accomplished,  he 
phkcee  his  corporation  at  the  door,  where  he  stands 
a  living  money-box,  in  sugh  a  manner  that  the 
travellers  have  to  pass  one  at  a  time  through  the 
Gaudine  forks  of  bdksluesh.  This  race  of  tax- 
gatherers  b  composed,  not  of  Helvetians,  but  of 
tnie  sons  of  the  soil.  Frenchmen  by  birth,  and 
Frenchmen  in  heart,  they  levy  contributions  upon 
foreigners,  and  upon  Englishmen  in  particular, 
accounting  it  as  so  much  spoil  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

The  beadle  is  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  daz- 
zling, and  the  most  gaudy  of  the  servants  of  the 
church.    He  surpasses  in  splendour  all  his  col- 
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leagues — ^the  verger,  the  sacristan,  the  sexton,  th# 
giver  of  holy  water,  the  chorister,  and  the  chanter. 
In  vain  they  pretend  to  appear  upon  a  level  with 
him;  the  public,  ever  alive  to  merit,  acknowledges 
the  superior  quality  of  the  beadle.  The  verger 
alone  might  rival  him,  if  his  duties  did  not  com- 
prise the  humiliating  task  of  sweeping  the  church 
and  running  on  occasional  errands. 

In  the  parishes  of  Paris,  the  verger  formerly 
carried  a  whalebone  wand,  and  wore  a  robe  the 
colour  of  which  varied  according  as  the  church 
was  under  the  invocation  of  a  martyr,  a  virgin,  or 
a  canonised  king.  At  present  he  is  dressed  in  a 
plain  suit  of  black,  with  white  cravat,  knee-breeches, 
and  silk-stockings.  He  wears  a  sword  with  a 
brazen  hilt,  and  carries  in  his  hand  a  little  staff  of 
ebony  tipped  with  silver.  It  is  in  this  gentlemanly 
costume  that  the  verger  attends  the  processions  to 
prevent  their  being  broken,  accompanied  by  the 
priest  who  makes  the  collection,  and  on  whose 
behalf  he  cries  out^  in  a  voice  whose  familiar 
cadence  is  known  far  and  wide,  ^  For  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  church,  if  you  please  1" 

The  Sacristan  has  charge  of  the  lighting,  the 
ornaments,  and  the  vestments,  and  it  is  his  business 
to  adorn  and  dismantle  the  altar.  The  Ringer 
gains  four  hundred  francs  a  year  for  ringing  the 
Angelus  and  the  signals,  and  for  chiming  on  fSte 
days.  He  is  said  to  be  fond  of  wine — ^but  his 
labour  demands  a  stimulant,  some  of  the  bells 
being  enormously  heavy.  "  Boire^a'tireAa  Bi" 
gaud"  is  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  French. 
La  Rigaud  is  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rouen ;  it  is  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  the 
labour  of  ringing  it  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb.  The  provincial  ringer  has  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  bells,  and  will  ring  them  manfully 
to  dissipate  a  thunder-storm — an  experiment  which 
is  never  known  to  fail  of  success. 

The  giver  of  holy  water  is  an  infirm  old  man, 
whose  only  emoluments  are  the  alms  of  the  faithful. 
Death  would  be  but  an  exchange  of  coffins  for  this 
antique  ruin  of  humanity,  walled  up  between  four 
planks,  attached  to  his  box  like  a  polypus  to  the 
rock,  and  never  moving  but  to  thrust  forth  a 
meagre  claw  armed  with  a  sprinkling-brush. 

The  chorister,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  life  and 
juvenility.  It  is  difficult  to  retain  him  within 
bounds;  he  prefers  playing  at  taw  to  sol-fa-ing 
with  the  music*master  or  repeating  his  catechism. 
The  foundation  pays  for  his  instruction,  and  grants 
him  besides  a  gratification  proportioned  to  his 
merit.  If  his  musical  talent  develops  itself,  the 
ingrate  suddenly  abandons  the  church  for  the 
opera.  It  is  true  that,  grateful  to  his  parish,  he 
often  remains  attached  to  it  in  quality  of  chanter, 
singing  psalms  at  the  choristers'  desk  during  the 
day,  and  warbling  of  wine  and  the  lasses  during 
the  night.  Nearly  all  the  chanters  of  Paris  are 
choristers  in  the  various  theatres. 

Many  of  the  choristers  grow  up  to  be  trades- 
men, but  not  a  few  of  them  have  acquired  a  repu- 
tation in  the  arts.  Duprez  made  his  first  debut  at 
St.  Eustache.  A  celebrated  composer  of  sacred 
music,  Nicholas  Rose,  began  as  a  chorister  in  the 
college  of  Beaune  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  studied 
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with  flo  mvrnk  ardoar  and  success,  that  at  ten  yeun 
of  age  he  had  a  grand  motet  of  his  own  oomposi- 
lion  performed  in  fnil  orchestra-^an  example  whkh 
cna^t  to  be  held  in  remembranoe  by  all  yom^ 
fltudeotB. 

With  the  exoq)tion  of  the  Parisian  beadle^  all 
tiie  servants  of  the  church  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned above  have  some  trade  to  exercise  indepen* 


dent  oi  their  clerical  fnnctioBS ;  8(Ane  are  porters, 
and  confide  the  door4eeeping  to  their  wives  while 
they  discharge  their  duties  under  the  shadow  of 
the  gothic  aidMs ;  others  are  tailors,  cobblers,  mat* 
malrars,  maAchmabers,  Ac,  Sdq. — a  race  of  provi* 
dent  worthies  who,  having  recognised  the  vnLue  of 
the  axiom  that  it  is  weU  to  have  two  strmgs  to  y our 
boWy  act  upon  it 


POLITICAL   REGISTER 


DOMSITIO. 

The  great  event  of  the  past  month  has  been  the 
downfall  of  the  Derby  Ministry.  On  the  16th  of 
December,  after  a  debate  which  had  lasted  through 
four  nighta,  the  resolution  for  imposing  a  doubled 
and  extended  house-tax,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ebcchequer  to  remit  one-half  of 
the  malt-tax,  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  305  to 
^6.  It  plessed  LokI  Derby  and  his  ccdleagnes 
to  regard  this  adverse  division  as  equivalent  to  a 
Tote  of  want  of  confideMoey  and  on  this  ground  to 
throw  up  theb  ofifioes — «n  extraordinary  course, 
which  could  only  be  wannnted  by  a  consciousness 
of  their  incapacity  for  producing  a  better  budget 
Tet  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Cabinet  had  actually 
^d  UDder  conndsnition  a  financial  acheme  of  a 
yery  dilierent  character,  «nd  one  that  might  have 
united  a  majoriity  of  suffrsges  in  its  kvour,  and 
assured  to  the  Government,  if  not  a  greatly- 
lengthened  existeBce,  at  least  a  temporary  re- 
prieve. But  it  was  not  a  "  compensation  *'  budget 
The  very  feature  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  plan  which 
could  have  made  it  acceptable  to  the  country, 
TCndered  it  odious  to  the  little  knot  of  sincere  and 
bigoted  Proteelaonists  with  whom  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  counsel.  Having  come  into  power 
pledged  to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  the 
landed  interest,  they  felt  bound  in  honour  to  make 
4it  least  an  attempt  to  fulfil  their  engagement 
With  this  view,  they  forced  upon  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
reduction  of  the  malt-tax,  and,  in  so  doing,  spoiled 
his  budget.  When  the  hopelessly  impracticable 
character  of  their  scheme  became  apparent  even 
to  th^r  own  apprehensions^  the  next  idea  of  the 
Protectionist  ^eA  was  to  tie  their  unpopular 
budget  round  the  nedc  of  their  able  first  lieute- 
nant, and  throw  him  overboard,  as  a  peace-offering 
to  the  offended  powera^  and  then  to  fill  the  vacant 
place  with  a  new  acUMrent  who  would  bring  some 
accession  of  strength  to  their  crew«  Mr.  Disraeli, 
however,  was  not  disposed  to  play  the  part  of 
victim  in  such  a  Bacrifice.  He  had  made  the 
Oovemment,  and  he  determined  to  unmake  it. 
W^ith  one  hand  on  the  helm,  and  a  poisoned 
dagger  in  the  other,  he  steered  the  ship  straight 
upon  the  rocks,  and  swam  ashore,  leaving  his  for- 
lorn companions  to  their  well-deserved  fate.  The 
remarkable  speech  with  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  dosed  the  debate  otk  the  minis- 
terial side  was  devoted  entirely  to  an  elaborate 


and  successful  vindication  of  his  own  ability  as  a 
financier  and  an  adaunistrator.  His  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet  were  left,  without  a  word  of  support, 
to  sink  under  the  flood  of  public  contempt  in 
which  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  are  des- 
tined to  be  speedily  submerged.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that^  except  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  there  is  not  one  member  of  the  late 
Ministiy  who  has  not  lost,  during  liis  brief  tenure 
of  office,  whatever  reputation  as  a  politician  he 
may  have  previously  possessed. 

The  present  condition  of  public  afi&tirs  is  fraught 
with  great  peril  to  the  state.  The  recent  events, 
whioh  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  Mr.  Disraeli^s 
most  conspicuous  colleagues,  have  raised  him  to 
an  unapproachable  and  ahnost  despotic  pre- 
enunence  in  his  party.  That  party  is  by  iar  the 
largest  and  most  compact  of  all  the  parliiunentary 
sections.  With  «  smaller  foUowiag  than  he  now 
possesses,  and  in  n  less  advantageous  position, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  able  to  break  up  two  administra- 
tions, numbering  among  their  leaders  and  sup- 
porters all  the  statesmen  and  popdar  leaders  of 
Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  to  drag  him 
from  office  it  has  been  necessary  for  all  thoee 
statesmen  and  popular  leaders  to  unite  their  efforts 
and  their  foUowers—^and  even  thus,  they  haye 
owed  their  success  mainly  to  the  blundering  arro- 
gance of  the  Ministers  whom  he  had  made,  and 
who  assumed  to  be  his  masters.  This  assumption 
is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  Hencdbrth  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  will  have  his  party  well 
in  hand — obedient  to  his  slightest  nod.  However 
unwilling  we  may  be  to  admit  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  discreditable  fact,  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  at  present  by  far  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Now,  the  question  for  our  real  statesm«L  to  de- 
cide is  a  very  important  one.  How  is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  be  carried  on  against  a 
powerful  Opposition,  led  by  the  most  astute  and 
unscrupulous  politician  that  ever  sat  in  Parliament? 
The  state  of  affairs  in  this  country,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  necessary  difference  of  circumstances, 
is  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  existed  in 
France  just  before  the  coup  d'etat.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  a  sbrewd,  inscrutable,  and  reckless 
political  adventurer,  who,  by  a  singular  concur- 
rence of  events^  has  secured  the  unreasoning  and 
devoted  adhesion  of  a  vast  body  of  discontented 
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kndowneTB  and  cultivators  of  the  fioil.  On  the 
odier  side  are  all  die  greet  political  notabilities, 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislatare, 
poeaessing  nuich  infloesoe  ia  tbe  towBs,  but  divided 
intD  several  inliarmozdous  factions  of  almost  every 
poVitical  hne.  It  is  idle  to  suppose,  because  coups 
^etat  after  the  French  fashion  are  impossible  in 
this  country,  that  there  is  therefore  no  danger  in 
amk  a  state  of  thinge  as  that  which  has  jnst  been 
deaeribed.  The  danger  is  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  any  ac- 
cidental ciicmnstanoe-Hsach,  for  example,  as  a 
violent  no-popery  exdtement — should  at  any  time 
render  the  existing  Government  unpopular,  the 
vigilant  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  lliere  will  be  a  sudden  and 
fierce  parliamentary  atmggle,  a  defeat  of  the  min- 
istry, a  dissolution,  and  then  Mr.  Disraeli  will  be 
borne  back  into  power  at  the  head  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  ardent  supporters.  It  may  be  said  that, 
after  all,  the  power  of  a  minister  is  so  closely  cir- 
comscribed  in  this  country  that  even  such  an 
event  could  not  produce  any  very  injurious  result. 
Bet  it  must  be  recollected  that,  though  the  legal 
power  of  a  minister  may  be  narrowly  restricted, 
the  power  both  for  good  and  for  evil  which  he 
derives  from  the  support  of  partynspirit,  and  even 
of  party-discipline,  is  very  great ;  too  great  to  be 
lodged  in  any  but  the  most  patriotic  and  scrupu- 
lous hands.  With  such  suj^rt,  one  British  min- 
ister drove  America,  and  another  Ireland,  into 
rebellion ;  a  third  loaded  ihe  country  with  its  pre- 
sent burden  of  debt;  a  fourth  carried  Catholic 
emancipation ;  and  a  fiftii  free-trade.  Having  no 
desire  to  do  Mr.  Disraeli  injustice,  we  must  never- 
theless say  that  the  day,  if  it  ever  arrire,  which 
fldiall  see  such  a  verylawiess  and  vindictiTe  person- 
age at  the  head  of  a  reactioQary  majority  of  four 
hundred  iBembers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
likely  to  prove  an  tmfortunate  day  for  the  country. 

But  there  is  a  &r  greater  and  more  imminent 
danger,  of  another  kind,  to  be  dreaded.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  still  more  reckless  and  vin- 
dictive political  adventurer,  with  a  large  and  most 
efficient  army  under  his  control,  is  constantly 
watdiing  ^is  country  across  the  narrow  strait 
which  a  steamer  can  pass  in  ninety  minutes.  One 
consequence  of  the  present  state  of  parties  in  onr 
Legislstnre  is,  that  the  Government  will  be  liable 
at  anv  time  to  be  embarrassed,  and  even  broken 
up,  l^  a  sodden  and  skilful  movement  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 8nch  an  event,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  lead  to  nothing  worse  than 
a  mere  *'  ministerial  crisis,"  may  now  afford  a  real 
or  fancied  opportunity  for  an  unexpected  attack 
from  without.  The  couchant  tiger  beyond  the 
Channel  may  seize  such  an  occasion  for  his  long- 
meditated  spring. 

Sack  are  tbe  perils  against  which  our  statesmen 
have  now  to  protect  the  country.     Though  these 
dangers  may  not  be  considered  alarmingly  urgent, 
t^y  arc  yet  probable  and  evident  enough  to  render 
a  lack  of  due  precaution  an  inexcusable  fault  in 
any  minigterB  or  political  leaders  who  have  the 
power  oi  controlling  or  influencing  tha  govern- 
ment of  the  eoantry* 


COLONIES  AKD  1>KF£NDENCIE8. 

The  retirement  of  die  Derby  Ministry  is  a  most 
fortunate  event  for  our  Colonial  Empire,  which  Sir 
John  Pakington*s  incompetency  and  wrongheaded 
Toryism  were  seriously  endangering.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  at  the  present  day  a  member 
of  Parliament  could  be  found  so  little  enlightened 
as  to  suppose  that  the  intelligent  communities  in- 
habiting such  colonies  as  Canada,  Australia,  and 
the  Cape,  could  now  be  governed  by  the  same 
arbitrary  system  of  Colonial-office  interierence 
which  was  reluctantly  endured  some  twenty  years 
ago.  Lord  Derby,  however,  discovered  this  rare 
qualification  for  office  in  a  respectable  country 
gentleman,  eminent  as  a  chairman  of  quarter- 
sessions,  and  who  has  accordingly  managed  the 
government  of  the  British  colonies  exactly  in  the 
spirit  and  temper  with  which  he  would  have  ad- 
ministered "justices*  justice"  in  his  county. 

This  spirit  was  curiously  exhibited  on  the  3rd 
of  last  month,  when  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Sir  William  Molesworth,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  concede  to  the  Canadians  the 
power  of  disposing  of  their  "  Clergy  Reserves" — 
notwithstanding  that  this  concession  had  been 
promised  by  the  previous  Government,  and  had 
been  once  more  claimed  by  tlie  Canadian  House 
of  Assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  Crown,  adopted 
by  the  large  majority  of  52  to  22  votes.  Sir 
John  gives  several  reasons  for  refusing  to  keep 
this  promise,  all  of  which  resolved  themselves 
into  one — viz.,  that  he,  sitting  in  Dovming-street, 
knew  what  was  good  and  proper  for  the  Canadians 
better  than  the  members  of  their  own  Legislature. 
How  Sir  John  Pakington,  as  n  member  of  the 
British  Legislature,  would  relieh  a  similar  assump- 
tion of  superior  knowledge  in  a  stranger,  one  may 
easily  imagine.  But  it  is  tiot  so  easy  to  under- 
stand how  Sir  John  Pakington,  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  could  reconcile  it  to  his  sense  of  honour 
and  duty  to  break  a  promise  formally  made,  in 
the  name  of  the  Crown,  to  a  colony  which  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  concession. 

The  case  of  the  Cape  colony  is  remarkably 
similar.  A  constitution,  as  is  well  known,  was 
promised  to  the  colony  by  Earl  Grey ;  and  it  was, 
in  fact,  nearly  completed,  and  ready  to  go  into 
operation,  when  that  minister  went  out  of  office. 
Lord  Derby  repeated  Earl  Grey's  promise,  and 
gave  a  positive  assurance  that  there  ^should  be 
no  delay  in  confirming  the  grant,  and  no  re- 
trenchment of  the  privileges  granted.  Yet  Sir 
John  Pakington,  disapproving  of  some  provisions 
in  the  constitution  (or,  as  the  report  goes,  in- 
fluenced by  the  secret  persuasions  of  a  Cape 
functionary,  now  in  this  country,  whose  unpopu- 
larity in  ttie  colony  has  rendered  him  naturally 
averse  to  the  introduction  of  free  institutions  into 
it)  coolly  repudiated  these  promises,  and  withdrew 
the  constitution.  On  the  14th  of  last  month,  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Adderley,  concemiDg 
a  memorial  from  the  colonists  complaining  of  this 
treatment.  Sir  John  Pakington  replied  that  "  he 
had  a  despatch  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
stating  that  no  excitement  prevailed  on  the  eub- 
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ject  in  Cape  Town,  and  that  any  attempt  to  create 
an  excitement  was  likely  to  prove  unsacceesfol." 
Thie  is  the  old  story.  The  LieQtenant-Gk>vernor 
of  a  colony  is  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Minister. 
'From  the  Colonial  Mbister  he  expects  promotion. 
And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  subservient 
officials  who  fill  these  posts  will  write  home  what- 
ever they  think  likely  to  be  most  acceptable  to 
their  superior.  How  little  the  assurances  of  this 
particular  Lieutenant-Governor  are  to  be  depended 
upon  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Cape  Totni  Mail,  of  November  6,  which  was 
copied  into  the  Daily  News.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  despatch  announcing  Sir  John  Pakington's 
intention  of  withholding  the  constitution  was 
only  made  known  in  the  colony  on  the  previous 
day: — 

At  the  last  moment  before  the  eaOiiig  of  the  eteuner, 
the  colonisti  hsve  become  awftie  of  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  promised  constitution^  and  Tirtusl  rcTooa- 
tion  of  the  letters  patent  of  1850.  The  surprise  and  indig- 
nation of  the  public  at  this  monstrous  fiolation  of  official 
faith  hare  slread j  been  ftreely  expressed ;  and  wuMuret  art 
in  contemplaiion  for  tuumbling  a  amvemliim  of  delegate$ 
from  the  different  districis,  to  consider  the  course  of  action 
to  be  pursued  under  these  circumstances* 

It  is  clear  that  if  there  was  "  no  excitement," 
there  was  something  much  more  dangerous  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists.  The  case  is  evidently  one 
which  demands  the  immediate  action  of  the  Gh>- 
vernmenty  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  may 
otherwise  result  from  Sir  John  Pakington*s  cul- 
pable mismanagement  and  incredible  blindness. 

In  Australia,  the  state  of  affiiirs  is  quite  as 
alarming,  and  from  a  similar  cause.  In  Che  last 
session  of  Parliament^  a  petition  was  presented 
from  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  8outh  Wales» 
praying  that  the  colonial  taxation  and  expenditure, 
the  appointment  to  offices  in  the  colony,  and  the 
local  legislation  in  all  questions  "  not  affecting  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  or  the  general  interests 
of  the  empire/*  might  be  left  to  the  unfettered 
action  of  the  Legislature  and  Governor  of  the 
colony.  If  these  reasonable  requests  were  granted, 
the  Legislative  Council  declared  its  readiness  to 
*'  provide  for  the  whole  cost  of  their  internal 
government;  civil  and  military."  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, which  would  retain  the  allegiance  of 
the  colonists,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the 
imperial  treasury  of  all  expense  on  account  of 
the  colony,  is  one  which  any  commonly  prudent 
minister  would  have  accepted  at  once.  Yet  it 
would  seem  tibat  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  year,  no 
answer  had  been  returned.  On  the  9th  of  last 
month,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  Sir  John  Pakington  stated  that  the 
Government,  "  after  mature  deliberation,  had  de- 
cided upon  the  extent  to  which  they  thought  con- 
cession to  that  petition  ought  to  be  made,"  but  he 
could  not  enter  into  an  explanation  on  the  subject 
uutii  after  the  recess.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  the  '^  explanation"  had  been  of  a  nature  likely 
to  be  satisfactory,  it  would  have  been  given  at 
once.  In  the  mean  time,  the  consequences  of  the 
mere  delay  are  already  becoming  serious.  An 
ominous  account  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
tlie  colony  is  given  by  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald 


of  September  3,  in  an  article  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  was  reprinted,  a  few  days  ago,  by 
the  limes; — 

This  day's  mail  wiU  conyey  to  her  Miyesty's  GoTem- 
ment  the  details  and  results  of  the  late  movement  in  our 
Legtslative  Council.  In  the  speeches  ddiTcred,  and  in  the 
resolutions  adopted.  Ministers  will  hardly  fail  to  perceive 
that  tlie  time  has  come  when  concessions  csn  no  longer  be 
withheld,  but  at  risks  which  even  Ministers  oaght  not  to 
contemplate  without  alarm.  In  some  of  those  speeches,  it 
is  true,  expressions  were  employed  of  which  soher-minded 
colonists  entirely  disapprove.  But  let  Ministers  he  assured 
of  this — ^that  respecting  the  political  wrongs  hy  which  those 
angry  expressions  were  provoked  there  is  throughout  the 
country  hut  one  opinion  and  one  feeling.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  among  all  ranks  and  all  parties  as  to  the  no- 
cessity  of  our  having  the  unfettered  control  of  all  our  own 
revenues  and  plenary  powers  of  legblation  on  subjects 
purely  colonial.  The  public  mind  has  been  so  exasperated 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Home  Oovemment,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  speedy  removal  of  all  our  just  causes  of  com- 
plaint can  arrest  and  put  down  that  spirit  of  disloyalty 
which  has  of  late  been  gaining  ground  in  every  direction. 

The  point  which  is  most  deserving  of  notice  in 
all  these  cases  is  that  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  namely,  that  the  demands  of  the  colonists, 
whether  in  Canada,  at  the  Cape,  or  in  Australia^ 
are  not  only  reasonable  in  themselves,  but  are  such 
as  the  Home  Oovemment  ought  to  be  glad  to 
concede.  Never  before  had  any  country  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retaining  a  vast  colonial  empire  at  so 
cheap  and  easy  a  rate ;  and  surely,  never  since  the 
separation  of  the  American  colonies  has  such  a 
splendid  heritage  of  the  British  Crown  been  so 
needlessly  imperilled,  by  official  injustice  and  im* 
becility,  as  during  the  brief  career  of  the  Derby 
Administration* 

FOREIGN. 

On  the  2nd  of  last  month,  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  liberties  of  France  were  extin- 
guished, the  long-expected  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  took  place,  in  a  way  remind- 
ing one  of  the  sudden  shifting  of  scenes  and 
clmracters  in  a  pantomime.  A  plain  '^  Republic" 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  gorgeous  ''  Em- 
pire," and  M.  Bonaparte,  the  Republican  President,, 
became  Napoleon  III.,  '*  by  the  grace  of  Gh)d  and 
the  national  will  Emperor  of  the  French."  Such 
a  political  phantasmagoria,  in  which  all  is  unreal^ 
baiseless,  and  ephemeral,  hardly  awakens  a  languid 
curiosity ;  and,  but  for  the  possible  danger  with 
which  it  may  be  fraught,  would  be  wholly  with* 
out  interest  for  this  country.  The  mere  title  of 
Emperor  could,  indeed,  add  nothing  to  the  despotic 
power  which  Louis  Napoleon  before  possessed; 
but  it  awakens  recollections  in  France,  and  fears 
or  sympathies  in  other  countries,  which  may  pro- 
duce important  results.  All  Italy,  north  and 
south,  is  said  to  be  already  in  a  secret  ferment, 
caused  by  reminiscences  and  hopes,  to  which  the 
present  hateful  tyrannies  in  Lombardy,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  lend  a  double  strength.  The  late  Repub- 
lican party  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
altogether,  absorbed  in  the  Imperial  party,  which 
looks  for  deliverance  to  the  armies  of  France. 
Such  is  the  result  of  so  governing  a  people  that 
even  a  change  of  masters  is  welcomed  by  them  as 
a  relief. 

The  Belgian  Chambers,  in  mortal  dread  of  their 
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^powerful  and  unscmpulous  neighbour,  have  passed 

1  hw  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  press,  lest  its 

oomfflents    should   give  ofifence  in  that  quarter. 

One  ean  hardly  blame  the  Belgian  legislators ;  yet 

it  my  he  doubted  ^^hether  their  prudence  or  sub- 

ssTYiency  will   avail    them  better  than  a  more 

coungeouB  course.      Liouis  Napoleon  is  not  a  man 

who  wiU  lack  a  pretext  lyhenever  it  may  be  con- 

vement  for  him   to  carry  out  the  intention  now 

openly proclaiiried  by  his  subordinates,  and  extend 

the  /ronders  of  his  Bmpire  to  the  Rhine. 


The  Prussian  and  Spanish  Governments  have 
both  been  inspired,  by  the  example  of  France, 
with  the  idea  of  restricting  the  powers  of  their 
respective  legislatures,  and  have  both  encountered 
a  strong  opposition.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
rulers,  in  both  cases,  is  to  strengthen  their  respec- 
tive Governments.  They  have  not  yet  learned, 
or  are  incapable  of  appreciating,  the  simple  truth, 
that  the  strength  of  a  Government  results  not  from 
its  executive  power,  but  from  the  attachment  of  its 
people. 


LITEBATUBE. 


FidekeT*$  Ladies  A£emorandum  Booh  and  Poetical 
Kwdlany.  1853.  Sudbury:  J.  W.  Fulcher. 
London :  Suttaby  and  Go. ;  Longman,  Brown, 
Green  and  Longmans. 

''FuLCHKR^B  Liadiea'  Pocket  Book"  has  been  for  so 
many  yeaiB  a  favonrite  with  the  public,  and  has  so 
vreU  deserved  the  good  character  it  has  attained, 
that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it,  as  usual, 
abounding   in     good    things.       Bernard    Barton 
thought  it  no  scorn  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  some 
of  iSs  best  pieces,  which  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  its  miniature  pages.    The  volume  for 
18o3  is  in  no    respect  behind  its  predecessors. 
With  original  sketches  by  Frances   Brown  and 
Thomaa  Miller,  and  a  long  list  of  contributions 
from  the  Poets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  riddles, 
which  it  would  take  us  six  months  to  solve,  Mr. 
Falcher*8  numerous  patrons  can  hardly  fail  of 
heing  abandantly  satisfied. 


The  Metrotpeetive  Review.    No.  I.    November,  1852. 
London :  John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho-square. 

Teos  is  the  first  number  of  a  new  quarterly  journal 
devoted  to  the  review  of  old  literature.  The  plan 
is  not  altogether  new — a  journal  under  the  same 
title  having  been  attempted  nearly  thirty  years 
ago^  though  we  believe  it  remained  in  existence 
not  more  than  twelve  months.  The  present  work 
promises  well;  the  table  of  contents  presents  a 
good  bill  of  fare,  and  the  articles  are  written  with 
spirit.  We  hope  and  trust  that  our  new  friend 
will  live  to  become  an  old  one,  and  prosper  in  the 
land. 


Seeond  Report  of  ike  Commissioners  Jbr  the  Exhibi- 
turn  of  1851,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio 
Walpole,  &c.  &c.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Paiiiament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.    1852. 

Fbom  this  Report,  the  importance  of  which  is  not 
to  he  judged  from  its  size,  we  gather,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  a  few  facts  which 
ought  to  be  generally  known,  as  they  affect,  more 
or  less  remotely,  all  classes  of  the  people.  In  the 
first  place,  the  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners,  ailer  defraying  all  the  ex- 
peases  of  the  Exhibition,  is  stated  at  £170,000  at 


least — an  amount  greater  by  £20,000  than  was 
reckoned  upon.  The  application  of  this  large 
surplus  formed  the  chief  difSculty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Without  even  alluding  to  the  number- 
less suggestions  which  have  been  made  upon  this 
subject,  we  will  confine  our  notice  to  what  it  has 
been  proposed  to  do  with  the  money,  and  the 
steps  which  have  already  been  taken  in  carrying 
out  the  proposition.  Considering  the  acknow- 
ledged insufficiency  of  our  home  institutions  for 
industrial  instruction  as  compared  with  those  ot 
other  nations,  the  Commissioners  state  that  they 
did  not  feel  justified  in  allotting  the  funds  to  pur- 
poses of  a  limited,  partial,  or  local  character ;  and 
they  declare  their  conviction  that  the  "  require- 
ment most  felt  by  the  country  is  an  institution 
which  should  serve  to  increase  the  means  of  indus- 
trial education,  and  extend  the  influence  of  science 
and  art  upon  productive  industry."  They  propose, 
therefore,  the  erection  of  a  new  institution  in  the 
metropolis,  "  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, adequate  for  the  extended  wants  of  industry, 
and  in  connexion  with  similar  institutions  in  the 
provinces  ;*'  an  institution  that  shall  be  "  rendered 
capable,  by  scholarships  and  by  other  means,  of 
affiliating  local  establishments  over  this  country, 
in  India,  and  her  Majesty's  colonial  possessions, 
whereby  the  results  of  its  labours  might  be  dis- 
seminated as  widely  as  possible,  and  great  advan- 
tage derived  from  a  constant  interchange  of  infor- 
mation between  the  parent  institution  and  the 
bodies  associated  with  it"  For  such  an  institu- 
tion, which,  to  be  worthy  of  the  nation  must  ne 
cessarily  embrace  every  department  of  practical 
science  and  art,  a  space  of  ground,  according  to 
the  Commissioners,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  extent,  would  be  desirable,  while 
less  than  half  that  amount  would  certainly  be  in- 
sufficient. It  being  altogether  impossible  to  obtain 
land  at  any  price  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis 
adequate  for  the  contemplated  purpose,  the  Com- 
missioners availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
which  offered  of  purchasing  the  Qore  House  es- 
tate, which  possesses  a  frontage  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred feet  facing  Hyde  Park,  which  contains  twen« 
ty-one  and  a  half  acres,  and  of  which  they  obtained 
possession  for  £60,000.    Twenty-one  acres,  how- 
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ever,  would  never  admit  of  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  their  plan ;  and  therefore,  after  duly 
weighing  what  appeared  to  them  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  bold  step,  they 

passed  a  resolution  anthorising  the  oatlay  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  J^ldOjOOO  of  the  surplus  in  the  porohase  of  land 
(including  the  first  purchase),  upon  condition  that  her 
Majesty's  GoTemment  would  engage  to  reeommend  to 
Parliament  the  oontrihution  of  a  sum  of  like  amount  to- 
wards the  purchases  contemplated.  This  assurance  having 
heen  obtained  by  us,  we  felt  that  we  were  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  would  justify  us  in  proceeding,  without  an  inju- 
rious loss  of  time,  to  make  the  further  purchases ;  being  at 
the  same  time  fully  aware  that  we  should  he  doing  so  at 
our  own  risk,  but  equally  convinced  that,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  a  duty  to  the  country 
not  to  shrink  from  incurring  that  responsibility.  Accord- 
ingly we  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Baron  de  Villars  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  belonging 
to  him  of  tbe  extent  of  forty-eight  acres,  and  adjoining 
the  Gore  House  estate  already  purchased  by  us.  The  result 
of  these  negotiations  has  been,  that  we  bave  secured  the 
possession  of  this  estate  for  the  sum  of  j£  153,000.  Of  this 
amount,  the  sum  of  j^  15,000  has  been  already  paid  by  us 
as  a  deposit. 

The  Commissioners  further  recommend  that 
Parliament  should  obtain  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  unoccupied  ground  adjoining  that  which 
they  have  purchased,  and  thus  secure  the  whole 
of  ^e  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  necessary  for  the  full  development  of 
their  plan. 

So  much  for  the  business  done.  The  Commis* 
sioners  make  light  of  the  weary  distance  of  the 
locality  of  the  proposed  institution  from  the  centre 
of  the  metropolis,  and  argue  from  the  success  of 
the  Exhibition  on  a  spot  exactly  opposite  to  it, 
that  that  part  of  London  is  not  too  remote  for 
visitors.  That  it  is  not  too  remote  for  visitors 
appears  to  us  a  very  equivocal  recommendation  for 
the  site  of  an  institution  avowedly  contemplated 
for  the  improvement  of  the  industrious  classes,  the 
immense  majority  of  whom  in  London  are  perma- 
nently resident  some  five  or  six  miles  to  the  east 
or  north-east  of  it.  The  armies  of  artisans  and 
operatives  who  visited  the  Exhibition  did  so  for  the 
most  part  individually  but  once  or  twice,  and  they 
sacrificed  each  of  them  a  day's  work  in  order  to 
do  so.  They  must  do  the  same  to  visit  the  new  insti- 
tution, if  it  ever  be  completed.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  so  far  as  the  Spitalfields  weaver,  and  the 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  working-men  who 
reside  and  must  reside  east  of  Temple  Bar,  are 
concerned,  it  might  as  well  be  situated  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  or  at  the  Land's  End ;  they  will  never  see  it 
unless  upon  some  few  and  infrequent  holiday  occa- 
sions, and  tliey  will  derive  no  more  benefit  from  it 
than  they  do  from  the  impenetrable  print-room  of 
the  British  Museum,  or  from  breaking  their  shins 
in  the  gloom  of  the  Nineveh  Caverns.  It  appears 
to  us  that  a  piece  of  ground  might  have  been  found 
purchaseable  at  onc^third  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
land  bought,  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
on  a  part  of  the  district  in  which  Finsbury  Park 
has  been  projected,  and  which  would  have  been 
accessible  to  hundreds  of  thousands  who  cannot 
afford  the  time  nor  the  expense  of  travelling  so  far 
westward.  But  it  is  too  late  now  perhaps  to 
speculate  upon  what  might  have  been.    The  bar- 


gain is  made,  and  the  public  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  They  will  have  to  pay  in  some  shape  or 
other  for  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  ground  ; 
tkat  is  the  only  thing  to  be  predicted  with  any- 
thing like  certainty  at  present ;  in  other  words,  the 
profits  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  which  were  not  the 
property  of  the  Commissioners,  have  been  expended 
by  them  in  securing  a  tax  of  some  tens  of  thou* 
sands  a-year,  it  may  be,  upon  the  pockets  of  the 
public  for  a  long  and  indefinite  period.  We  hope^ 
though  we  can  hardly  believe,  that  the  institutioa 
which  is  to  be,  will,  in  its  practical  working,  com- 
pensate the  outlay,  and  that  the  people  who  have 
paid,  and  will  pay  for  all,  will  not  be  asked  in 
addition  to  pay  for  a  sight  of  their  own  property. 


The  Pronunciation  of  Oreeh ;  Accent  and  Quantity. 
A  Philological  Inquiry.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie. 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  London  l 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Go. 

Classical  Literature  in  its  relation  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  Scottish  University  Education.  An 
inaugural  Lecture  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  November  2,  1852.  By  John  Stcaut 
Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek.  Edinburgh :  Suther- 
land and  Knox.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  designed  to  show  the 
propriety  of  pronouncing  the  ancient  Greek  very 
nearly  as  the  Romaic  or  modern  Greek  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  subjects  of  Bang  Otho.  The 
author  discusses  the  question  with  much  vigour  of 
style  and  copiousness  of  learning ;  but  he  omits, 
after  all,  to  consider  the  main  point  which  must 
be  settled  before  his  arguments  can  produce  con- 
viction— namely,  the  advantage  which  would  arise 
from  the  proposed  change.  We  may  grant  that 
he  has  proved — what  the  best  authorities  have  long^ 
been  inclined  to  admit — that  the  pronunciation  of 
the  modern  Greeks  is  in  most  points  similar  to 
that  which  prevailed  among  their  progenitors  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  but  that  admission  goes  but 
very  little  way  towards  establishing  the  principle 
that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  pronounce  Greek 
after  the  fashion  of  either  the  moderns  or  the 
ancients.  The  objects  for  which  we  learn  either 
Latin  or  Greek  differ  in  one  respect  from 
those  that  induce  us  to  acquire  a  modern  tongue ; 
we  do  not  expect  ever  to  have  occasion  to  speak 
either  of  the  ancient  languages  to  a  foreigner. 
Were  the  French,  or  German,  or  Italian,  to  become 
a  dead  language — or  were  either  of  them  only- 
spoken,  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  by  an  insignificant 
community  in  a  remote  comer  of  Europe — 
the  precise  pronunciation  of  that  particular  lan- 
guage would  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance to  us.  We  should  learn  it,  as  we  now 
learn  the  classical  tongues,  solely  for  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  its 
literature ;  and  these  advantages  would  probably 
be  just  as  great,  whether  our  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  language  were  accurate  or  not.  In  reading 
poetry,  only,  would  a  correct  pronunciation  of 
these  modern  tongues  be  important.  But  in  regard 
to  the  Greek,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  curiously 
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enongli,  tbat  the  proper  method  of  reading  the 
poetry  of  the  ancients  is  altogether  lost  hy  the 
modems.  This  loss,  however,  is  really  of  very 
alight  oonsequence.  We  admire  Homer  and 
JSophodeSy  not  for  their  rhythm,  but  for  the  poetic 
beauties  of  their  ideas  and  their  diction.  The 
mere  somid  of  the  language  is  a  matter  of  as  little 
interest  to  ns  as  the  shape  of  the  letters  in  which 
we  write  it. 

The  "  inangoral  lecture"  has  for  its  object  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  as  a  branch  of  study  in  our  academies. 
There  are  few  scholars  who  will  not  concur  in  the 
views  which  the  anthor  propounds  on  this  subject, 
and  which  he  enforces  with  great  energy  and  much 
happiness  of  expression. 


Rkjfming , Dictionary  for  ike  use  of  Young  Poets  ; 
mik  an  £k$ay  on  EngU»h  Versifioation,  and  Ex- 
planatory Obsersations  on  the  Selection  and  Use  of 
Rhymes,  Edinburgh :  J.  Hogg.  London :  K. 
OrMmbridge  and  Sons. 

This  is  a  remarkably 'clever  and  well-digested 
little  work.  The  Essay  on  English  Versification, 
though  ocenpjdng  but  a  moderate  space,  is  one  of 
the  completest  treatises  on  the  subject  which  has 
yet  appeared,  and  it  contains  some  note-worthy 
passages^  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  prose-writers 
as  well  as  poets,  upon  the  remarkable  powers  of 
the  consonants  in  descriptive  writing.  From  the 
Explanatory  Observations  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which,  it  appears  to  us,  expresses  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  use  of  such  technical 
aids  to  poetic  art  as  Rhyming  Dictionaries  can 
afford. 

Byahe  Miys  that  as,  even  in  coiiTersfttioD,  we  often  find 
oorselTes  at  a  loss  for  an  apt  word  to  express  our  meaning ; 
tnd  as  similar  difficulties  mast  naturally  occur  still  more 
often  in  verse- writing,  it  is  reasonable  to  assame  that  those 
engaged  in  the  latter  task  will  scarcely  fail  to  reap  some 
sdrantage  from  a  Biottonary  of  Rhymes ;  since,  in  a  nio> 
ment,  ioA  without  trouble,  they  may  there  find  words 
which  might  not  suggest  themselves  for  a  long  time  through 
the  mere  process  of  reflection.  This  is  a  fair  and  simple 
argument  ....  What  the  Abbe  Dubois  once  said  of  the 
Freneh  poets  is  probably  true  of  not  a  few  English  ones ; 
to  wit,  that,  "  whatever  they  might  say,  they  all  kept  some 
such  book  in  their  private  workshops."  ....  Many  of  the 
most  exquisite  fancies  of  Keats,  and,  above  all,  in  his 
''JBndymlon,"  have  obviously  been  prompted  by  the  neces* 
sides  of  the  ihyme.  ....  Many  other  poets  besides 
Keats  might  be  shown  to  have  taken  suggestions  firom 
ihymes,  and  these  both  numerous  and  fine ;  nor  is  the  cir- 
cnmstanee  of  their  having  so  done  in  the  slightest  degree 
disparaging.  If  the  thoughts  were  original,  they  possessed 
the  one  eharacteristie  aeedful  in  poetry,  and  it  mattered 
not  whence  they  sprung.  Still  less  mattered  it  whether  the 
Boggescive  rhymes  ocoured  spontaneously  to  the  mind,  or 
were  taken  from  a  book.  On  this  trifling  distinction  the 
question  really  and  wholly  hangs.  Let  not  the  alumni  of 
the  muses,  then,  when  they  would  express  the  whispers  of 
the  "maids  divine"  in  fit  terms,  either  scruple  or  be 
•diamed  to  have  recourse  to  all  such  aids  as  lie  at  their 
eonunaad* 

As  well  might  the  artist  scrapie  or  be  ashamed 
to  have  Teconrse  to  tinted  paper,  prepared  canvas, 
or  any  of  the  nnmerons  contrivances  adapted  to 
abbreviate  hie  labour,  or  render  it  more  effective. 
Tlie  world  cares  nothing  for  the  mode  in  which  a 
work  of  art  is  achieved,  be  it  a  poem,  a  picture, 


or  a  statue ;  so  that  it  be  really  a  fme  work,  all 
will  be  content  to  ignore  the  tools  by  which  it  was 
wrought.  The  Dictionary  before  us  is  compiled 
on  the  simplest  plan,  and  fills  but  a  very  small 
space ;  the  rhymes  are  divided  into  perfect,  nearly 
perfect,  and  allowable ;  the  work  will  be  useful,  as 
we  said  before,  to  many  who  have  no  thought  of 
writing  poetry,  and  its  careful  perusal  would  en- 
large and  improve  the  vocabulary  of  most  men. 


Yr  Ynyt  Unyg;  or,  the  Lonely  Island.  A  Narra- 
tivo  for  Young  Peof^e.  London:  Simpkin,  Mar^ 
shall,  and  Co.,  Stationer's  Hall  Court;  George 
Eoutledge  and  Co.,  Farriugdon  street.  Newcastle* 
upon-Tyne:  F.  and  W.  Dodswortb.     1852. 

It  would  puzzle  the  author  of  this  singular  narra- 
tive, we  imagine,  to  inform  us  in  what  latitude  the 
"  Lonely  Island"  is  to  be  found.  Tbe  tale  purports 
to  be  the  history  of  a  family  group,  consisting 
chiefly  of  ladies  and  children,  who  set  forth  in  a 
well-victualled  yacht  in  search  of  adventure  on  the 
ocean.  They  are  driven  by  a  storm  to  tlie  island 
with  the  ugly  name,  where  they  are  compelled  to 
take  up  their  abode,  while  the  captain  and  crew, 
unloading  the  damaged  yacht,  proceed  with  her  to 
a  distant  part  to  get  her  repaired.  During  the 
absence  of  the  crew,  the  ladies  and  children  lead  a 
sort  of  Crusoe  life  in  the  desert  island,  where  they 
run  the  risk  of  being  devoured  by  a  monster  snake, 
who  bolts  their  cow  at  a  meal,  but  is  fortunately 
killed  before  he  has  time  to  digest  it.  After  the 
snake  come  a  gang  of  pirates,  who  are  kept  at  bay 
by  the  valour  of  the  ladies  and  children.  By  and 
by  the  yacht  returns  in  the  hands  of  pirates  who 
have  captured  her,  bringing  back  the  captain  and 
gamekeeper  (!)  who  contrive  to  rejoin  the  ladies. 
The  family  pe^ty  is  at  length  besieged  in  their 
refuge  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock ;  but  the  pirates 
not  being  able  to  get  at  them,  threaten  to  sweep 
the  surface  of  the  rock  with  the  cannon  of  the 
yacht,  lying  some  hundred  feet  below !  However, 
just  as  they  are  all  going  to  be  blown  to  atoms  by 
th«  cannon,  a  man-of-war's  boat  is  heard  rowing 
round  the  point,  and  the  pirates  are  overpowered 
by  British  tars.  A  happy  conclusion  winds  up  the 
story.  This  volume  is  the  joint  production  of  an 
author  who  cannot  write,  of  an  artist  who  cannot 
draw,  and  of  a  printer  who  cannot  print.  The 
ladies  talk  slang,  and  are  described  as  muttering 
"  horrible  imprecations"  against  their  adversaries ; 
they  are  vulgar  in  manners,  and  degraded  in 
mind;  at  the  same  time  they  are  described  as 
pious  and  prayerful,  and  held  up  as  religious  ex- 
amples to  Xh^  young.  The  only  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  its  binding,  which  is  neat  and 
substantial ;  all  within  the  covers  is  rubbish  of  the 
first  water. 


How  to  malce  Moneij.    By  A  Tradesman.     How  to 
invest  Money.     By  Harriet  Beecher    Stowe. 
Birmingham:  J.W.Showell,  Temple-street.     Lon- 
don :  Arthur  Hall  and  Co.     1852. 
This  little  book,  which  should  be  in  every  man's 
waistcoat-pocket,  contains  the  advice  of  a  father  to 
a  son  on  the  subject  of  money-getting.    It  briefly 
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but  effectually  exposes  tlie  false  morality  of  many 
of  our  commercial  maxims,  and  lays  bare  the 
heartless  oppression  of  which  they  are  too  often 
the  sources.  In  this  money-hunting  age  a  manual 
that  teaches  the  young  to  prefer  a  pure  heart  and  a 
clear  conscience  to  a  full  purse  cannot  be  too  widely 
circulated  or  too  frequently  read.  The  price  of  this 
neat  little  tract  is  next  to  nothing  compared  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats. 
Upon  the  story  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  "  How  to  invest 
Money,"  we  need  say  nothing :  the  authoress  of 
"Uncle  Tom"  commands  a  numerous  audience, 
and  never  fails  to  enlist  their  sympathies.  A  single 
envelope  will  contain  this  little  treatise,  which  is 
not  too  long  for  a  tradesman  to  read,  however 
deeply  engaged  in  business. 

Ths  Unseen  Hand;  or ^  Episodes  in  an  Eventful  Life. 
By  the  Her.  Stopford  J.  Ram,  M.A  ,  Incumbent 
of  Warslow  and  Elkstone,  Staffordsaire.  fiath: 
Binns  and  Goodwin.  Loudon:  Whittaker  and 
Go. ;  Hamilton  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and 
Boyd.    Dublin ;  J.  M*01ashan. 

This  is  one  of  Binns  and  Qoodwin's  admirable 
typographic  performances,  and,  as  a  specimen  of 
printing,  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything 
that  ever  issued  from  the  press.  The  sight  of  it 
would  rejoice  the  soul  of  old  Hazard,  if  he  could 
rise  from  his  grave  and  look  at  it ;  he  was  the  best 
English  printer  in  his  day,  and  he  wrought  his 
typographical  marvels  on  the  same  premises  now 
occupied  by  his  worthy  successors,  Uie  Messrs.  B. 
and  O. ;  but  he  never  conceived  the  excellence  to 
which  the  art  could  be  brought  by  means  of  in- 
ventions unknown  in  his  time.  We  are  sorry  that 
our  praise  of  the  "  Unseen  Hand"  must  stop  here. 
As  a  religious  romance,  it  is  the  merest  milk-and- 
water  twaddle  that  was  ever  perpetrated ;  while, 
as  a  work  of  literature,  it  is  disgraceful  to  a  man 
who  has  taken  a  degree  at  the  university,  and  fills 
the  position  of  a  clergyman  and  a  scholar.  Beduced 
by  the  pretentions  title,  "  Episodes  in  an  Eventful 
Life,"  we  sat  down  to  its  perusal,  expecting  both 
interest  and  instruction  from  its  pages.  Alas !  all 
the  events  in  this  wonderful  history  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  paragpraph.  Here  they 
are : — Henry  Carlton,  a  rather  soft  and  lackadaisi- 
cal young  man,  loses  his  mother  and  inherits  her 
property;  he  travels  through  Switzerland,  and 
arrives  at  Venice,  where  he  spends  his  evenings, 
being  a  dab  at  the  oar,  in  rowing  about  in  a  gon- 
dola (I)  on  the  Grand  Canal.  He  comes  home, 
and  falls  in  love  with  Florence  Moultrie,  whose 
parents,  seeing  that  he  is  not  over-steady  nor  very 
rich,  object  to  the  match.  He  goes  off  in  a  tiff  to 
college,  where  he  smokes  cigars  and  drinks 
**  bishop,"  but  does  not  otherwise  distinguish 
himself.  In  the  vacation  he  takes  a  trip  to  Ire- 
land, and  comes  back  no  wiser  than  he  went 
Hearing  that  Florence  is  about  to  be  married  to  a 
Mr.  Sandford,  he  resolves  to  quit  the  country ; 
and,  dressing  himself  like  a  common  sailor,  takes 
a  passage  on  board  an  American  liner.  The  vessel 
sticks  in  the  mud  on  leaving  dpck,  and  Henry 
goes  ashore  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  a  friend. 
His  friend  dissuades  him  from  the  voyage,  and  he 


returns  to  college,  mends  his  manners,  leaves  off 
**  bishop,"  boat-racing,  and  cigars,  and,  in  reward 
of  his  virtue,  marries  the  maiden  of  his  choice, 
who  had  never  forsaken  him  all  the  while,  Mr. 
Sandford  being  nothing  more  than  a  blunder  of 
Henry^s  slater's.  But  if  there  are  no  events,  the 
wantof  them  iscompensated  byabundance  of  preach- 
ing ;  all  of  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  a  pious  and 
charitable  intention ;  but  all  of  it,  too,  of  the  most 
tame,  trite,  and  unintellectual  character.  The  au- 
thor denounces  oratorios  on  the  ground  that  people 
go  to  hear  them  from  motives  of  amusement ;  but 
he  leads  his  hero  into  a  gin-shop  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
describing  the  scene,  which  he  does  very  stupidly, 
as  the  following  extract  will  show. 

One  half  of  the  penons  present  were  in  •  state  of  par- 
tial intoxication ;  a  few  were  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room, 
supporting  themseWes  by  means  of  tables  and  benches. 
There  were  indiTidaals  tfiere  of  all  ages — the  old  hoary- 
headed  sinner,  who  appeared  as  if  he  most  be  within  a 
week  of  death — the  strong  man  of  forty  rushing  into  the 
arms  of  a  premature  termination  of  life — the  yoong  man  of 
five-and-twenty,  whose  young  teife  and  helpless  babe  were 
pining  in  desolate  loneliness  on  the  cold,  fireless  hearth.  Nor 
was  it  men  only  who  were  to  be  obsenred  in  this  miserable 
scene ;  there  were  females  also,  &o.  &e. — pouring  down  glass 
after  glass,  &o. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  above  precious  piece  of 
rubbish.  The  Rev.  Stopford  Ram  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  the  events  of  this  book  are  true,  and 
that  names  only  are  changed ;  and  he  refers  espe- 
cially to  thei  description  of  the  gin-shop,  on  which 
he  seems  to  pride  himself,  as  being  true  also. 
Doubtless  such  scenes  are  but  too  frequent,  and 
their  demoralising  effect  can  never  be  sufficiently 
exposed ;  but  a  man  who  professes  to  write  the 
truth  should  be  able  at  least  to  steer  clear  of  the 
ridiculous  and  the  impossible.  Think  of  a  man 
"rushing  into  the  arms  of  a  premature  termination !" 
Is  this  the  sort  of  imagery  cultivated  at  college  ? 
or  worthy  of  a  Master  of  Arts  ?  Then  how  did 
Mr.  Ram  know  that  the  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty  had  a  wife  and  child  ?  And  we  want  to 
know  how  they  covJid  be  ''  pining  in  desolate  lone- 
liness on  a  cold,  fireless  hearth,"  seeing  that  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  summer  when  the  father  was 
found  in  the  gin-shop — Henry,  who  saw  them 
there,  having  just  dined  off  green  peas  ?  The 
reader  will  place  what  reliance  he  chooses  on  Mr. 
Ram's  professions  of  truthfulness,  which,  however, 
we  have  no  intention  of  impeaching.  One  word 
more  and  we  have  done.  Henry's  friend,  a  clergy- 
man at  Liverpool,  takes  him  to  the  dying  bed  of 
an  old  man,  whom  they  find  cursing  and  swearing 
at  the  doctor  for  not  being  quick  in  attendance. 
The  poor  blaspheming  wretch  is  transformed  into 
a  saint  by  the  talismanic  treatment  of  the  clergy- 
man in  the  course,  as  it  would  appear,  of  some 
twenty  minutes,  and  dies  that  night  in  a  '*  joyful 
hope,"  d^.  This  needs  no  comment :  the  tremen- 
dous mischief  resulting  from  the  publication  of 
such  awful  delusions  as  these  must  be  apparent  to 
every  thinking  mind.  Let  Mr.  Ram  weigh  well 
his  responsibilities ;  whatever  he  may  think  of  it, 
he  is  no  conjuror,  and  his  book  will  do  little  good 
to  himself  or  any  one  else.    In  a  humble  parish. 
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in  some  very  uncultivated  diatrict,  he  may  find  a 
sphere  of  usefulness,  but  to  the  walks  of  literature 
he  has  no  vocation. 

Scotch  County  Courts.  Twel^  Articles  reprinted 
ti>mihb Edinburgh  Evening  Courant.  Edinburgh: 
Faton  and  Ritchie.     1 852. 

Sheriff  Courts  of  Scotland.  Remarks  on  the  pro- 
posed Changes  on  the  Constitution,  Jiuisdiction, 
and  Procedure  of  these  Courts.  By  an  Advocate, 
not  a  Sheriff.  Edinburgh  and  London:  Black- 
wood and  Sons.    1852. 

Thesb  two  pamphlets  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
the  exponents  of  public  opinion  divided  just  now  on 
the  question  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  in  Scotknd. 
The  first,  setting  forth  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the 
present  system,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
sweeping  measure  of  reform,  and  advocates  the 
extension  of  the  Sheriff's  summary  jurisdiction  to 
all  cases  under  £50,    by  which  the   abnormal 
expenses  of  litigation  would  be  reduced  to  some- 
thing within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  justice,  and 
courts  of  law,  no  longer  existing  as  mere  mantraps, 
from  the  meshes  of  whidi  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
without  being  fleeced,  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poblic,  and  not  wholly  and  solely  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  lawyers.    The  other  pamphlet,  by 
an  Advocate,  takes  a  conservative  view  of   the 
question,  admitting  the  necessity  and  desirable- 
ness of  a  certain  amount  of  reform,  especially  as 
Co  lessening  the  delays  and  expenses  of  procedure, 
bat  dissents  strongly  from  the  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  the  manner  proposed,  alleging  that 
all  that  is  necessary  are  a  few  minor  modifications 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Sheriff-courts,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  which  are  excellent^  and 
would  be  thus  rendered  admirably  adapted  to  the 
doe  independent  and  satisfikctory  administration  of 
JQstice.    We-  have  no  pretensions  to  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  this  question.    We  know,  however,  that 
Englishmen  have   benefited  largely  by  the  late 
reform  in  the  Crounty -courts ;  and  we  could  wish 
our  friends  around ''  Auld  Beekie"  to  share  in  like 
advantages.    That  they  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  change  by  which  most 
(^  them  are  likely  to  be  affected  some  day  or  other, 
we  recommend  the  perusal  of  these  pamphlets,  in 
which    the  question  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
bandied  in  all  its  bearings. 


The  Highlanders ;  the  Scottish  Martyrs  ;  and  othsr 
Poems.  By  the  Rev.  James  G.  Small,  Berrie. 
Third  Edition.  Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and 
Hunter.  London:  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.;  and  R. 
Theobald.  Glasgow:  J.  B.  Macuair  and  Co. 
1852. 

Tan  words,  •'  third  edition,"  upon  the  title-page  of 
a  volame  of  poems,  are  themselves  a  guarantee  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  Mr.  Small  writes  well, 
and  versifies  elegantly  and  correctly ;  and  if  he 
Rffely  rises  to  sublimity  or  emulates  the  bold 
ffigbts  of  some  of  his  country's  bards,  he  never 
anks  to  the  level  of  mediocrity.  His  volume  is 
a  pleasing  companion  for  a  quiet  hour ;  and  the 
perosal  o(  it  will  recall  many  a  picturesque  and 
igreeable  scene  to  the  recollection  of  the  Highland 


tourist  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  Scottish  history. 
We  would  advise  the  summer-traveller  in  Scotland 
to  bring  away  the  volume  in  his  pocket,  and  to 
recur  to  it  when  he  would  re-awaken  the  most 
interesting  associations  of  his  journey. 

Ireland,  considered  as  a  Field  for  Investment  or 
Residence.  By  William  Bullock  Webster,  Esq. 
Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smitli.    1852. 

The  author  of  this  work  having  visited  every 
county  in  Ireland  except  two,  and  thus  had  oppor- 
tunities extending  over  some  years  of  estimating 
both  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  the  character 
of  the  people,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Englishmen  are  labouring  under  a  misapprehension 
as  to  these  most  important  points.  He  seeks 
therefore  to  dispel  their  unfounded  prejudices,  aud 
to  lay  before  them  a  statement  of  the  advantages 
that  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  offers  to  capi- 
talists as  a  field  for  investment  We  have  private 
reasons  for  believing  that  Mr.  Webster  is  right  in 
his  assertion  that  the  vast  amount  of  capital  now 
seeking  investment  may  be  employed  as  securely 
and  more  profitably  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment  than  in  any  part  of  Oreat  Britain.  The 
facts  which  he  has  industriously  collected  together 
in  his  book  all  ^o  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  here  than  refer  the 
reader  to  his  little  work,  which  will  amply  repay 
the  cost  of  purchase  and  the  pains  of  perusal. 


Foots  and  Observations  on  the  Physical  Education 
qf  Children,  especially  as  regards  the  Prevention  of 
Spinal  and  other  Deformities.  By  Samoel  Hare, 
Jbellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 
London :  J.  GhurchiU,  46,  Prinoes-street,  Leicester- 
square.     1852. 

Mr.  Harb's  work  on  the  prevention,  causes,  and 
treatment  of  curvatures  of  the  spine  is  well  known 
in  the  medical  world,  and  has  run  through  several 
editions.  His  contributions  to  that  peculiar  part 
of  medical  science  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
energies  have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who 
have  better  qualifications  for  judging  of  their 
merits  than  we  can  pretend  to.  He  is  known  as  a 
clear  and  intelligible  writer  and  a  successful  practi- 
tioner ;  and  his  testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  per- 
sonal deformities  and  personal  sufferings  which  a 
preposterous  fashion  has  inflicted  upon  the  female 
sex  will  carry,  perhaps,  as  much  weight  as  that  of 
any  member  of  the  faculty.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  look  upon  the  little  work  before  us  as  a  valuable 
boon  to  parents,  and  all  who  have  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  female  children.  It  has  been  written  and 
published  by  a  practical  man,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  very  diseases  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  his  life  to  alleviate  and  to  cure.  It  is 
probable  that  among  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
cases  that  have  passed  through  his  hands,  only  a 
very  small  per-centage  indeed  were  such  that  a 
little  timely  care  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  patients  might  not  have  prevented ; 
and  it  may  be  that  this  little  volume  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  the  recognition  of  that  fact.  There  are 
few  parents  who  will  read  thesev  pages  without 
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having  their  eyes  opened  to  some  blander  in  their 
nuuMgement  of  their  ofibpring ;  and  yet  they  will 
learn  nothing  that  the  plainest  common-sense,  with 
the  trouble  of  a  little  reflection,  might  not  have 
taught  them.  The  truths  here  inculcated  are  such 
as  no  mother  would  think  of  questioning — the 
mischief  is  that  few  deem  them  of  sufficient  im- 
portance as  to  adopt  them  practically  in  /earing 
and  educating  their  children. 


Pictures  from  Sicily.  By  the  Author  of  "Forty 
Days  in  the  Desert."  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Vir- 
tue and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row.     1863. 

When  a  man  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  pos- 
session ^of  good  literary  capabilities  and  first-rate 
talent  as  an  artist  sets  forth  on  a  travelling-expe- 
dition with  the  intention  of  perpetuating,  both  by 
pencil  and  pen,  the  scenes,  the  incidents,  and  the 
impressions  of  his  journey,  we  are  justified  in  ex- 
pecting something  more  than  an'ordinary  book  as 
the  result  of  his  labours.    It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Bartlett,  while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
present  volume,  had  been  fally  aware  that  great 
things  were  expected  of  him.    At  any  rate,  he  has 
done  what  verv  few  men  could  do ;  he  has  sur- 
passed himself  on  this  occasion,  and  produced  a 
scries  of  pictures  which,  now  that  Turner  is  gone, 
none  of  our  artists,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Pyne,  could  ^be  found  to  equal.  .  He  has  painted 
the  atmosphere  with  a  truth  and  delicacy  which  in 
some  of  these  southern  landscapes  gives  the  eye 
a  range  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  space  of  a 
few  square  inches ;   the  exquisite  feeling  shown  in 
the  management  of  the  distances  is,  in  hct,  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.    In  matters  of  architectural 
detail  he  is  equally  successful,  as  a  single  glance 
at  the  frontispiece,  the  interior  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
at  Palermo,  will  show — that  engraving  presenting 
as  near  an  approach  to  the  e£Pect  of  colour  as  it  is 
perhaps  possible  to  give  in  black  and  white  alone. 
Again,  the  effect  of  time  upon  the  crumbling 
coluinns  of  many  a  Grecian  temple,  which  has 
stood  the  storms  and  wrecks  of  twenty  centuries, 
is  BO  happily  rendered  that  one  might  almost  swear 
to  their  date  without  recurring  to  their  history. 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  fortunate  in  his  engravers, 
who  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  artist  and 
done  justice  both  to  themselves  and  him.     The 
literary  portion  of  the  work  is  in  no  way  unworthy 
of  the  pictorial — in  one  sense  even  that  is  pictorial, 
for  the  author  paints,  and  must  'paint,  whether  he 
handles  the  pencil  or  the  pen.    One  or  two  of  his 
pen-pictures  we  will  transfer  to  our  columns.    The 
following  is  a  description,  of  the  population  of 
Naples : — 

Oar  way  lay  along  the  'sea-shore,  through  the  noisiest 
qnarter  of  Naples,  and  of  what  that  is  nothing  bat  expe- 
rience can  oonyey  an  adequate  idea.  The  noise  of  Lon- 
don is  caased  by  the  monotonous  roar  of  thousands  of 
-vehicles  incessantly  rolling  over  the  pavement;  the  sound 
of  the  human  voice  seems  rarely  heard.  But  here  it  is  the 
very  reverse.  To  hear  for  the  first  time  the  confused 
babble  of  innumerable  voices  which  arises  from  Naples, 
you  would  suppose  that  it  could  be  caused  by  nothing  less 
than  a  general  insurrection.  The  most  ordinary  transac- 
tion is  accompanied  by  on  infinity  of  passionate  outcries, 
ludicrous  superlatives,  and  almost  frenzied  gesticulation. 


The  voice  U  pitched  in  a  high  shriU  note,  which  the  least 
exoiteoMnt  exalts  into  a  downright  seream,  and  the  Neapo- 
litan is  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  even  upon  the 
most  trivial  cause.  Where  that  is  wanting  I  have,  heard 
them  yeU  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  exercising  the  lungs. 
Clamour,  in  short,  is  to  this  people  a  necessity  of  ezist- 
ene«.  In  this  climate,  moreover,  among  the  poorer  classes, 
half  the  avocations  of  life  are  carried  on  almost  or  wholly 
in  the  street,  where  they  work  at  their  respective  trades- 
cook,  wash,  eat,  scold,  fight,  and  perform  almost  all  the 
suggestions  of  appetite  and  the  funetions  of  nature  in  the 
sight  of  every  passenger.  Such  a  burrow  of  filth  as  the 
lower  part  of  Naples  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere ; 
the  fry  of  its  population  may  be  likened  to  tiie  maggots 
with  which  a  decayed  cheese  is  all  in  a  ferment^as  naaty» 
at  closely  packed,  as  busy  and  as  happy. 

We  must  accompany  the  author  and  artist  in 
his  descent  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  after  having  a 
peep  into  the  crater. 

We  bad  now  to  descend  the  mountain  upon  the  side 
facing  Pompeii,  opposite  to  that  by  which  we  came  up,  and 
utterly  unlike  it,  being,  in  fact,  a  long  and  steep  inclined 
plane  of  deep,  loose  voloamo  dust^  without  a  single  block 
of  lava  or  impediment  whatever;  so  that  we  might  have 
rolled  a  ball  nearly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.     By  the 
guide's  direction,  we  dierefore  adopted  a  suitable  style 
of   descent      Driving   his    heels    into   the    sand,    and 
leaning  back  to  preserve  his  equilibrimn,  he  darted  for- 
wards, or  rather  downwards,  at  railroad  speed,  disappearing 
amidst  a  cloud  of  dust,  which  seemed  to  roU  after  him 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain.    A  moment's  hesitation, 
and  we  dashed  after  him  in  like  manner,  and  speedily 
fonnd,  that,  onee  committed  to  the  descent,  it  required  the 
utmost  exertion  of  the  musdas,  like  those  of  an  unhappy 
victim  on  the  treadmill,  or  the  traveUer  when  the  botton» 
of  his  chaise  fell  out  and  he  had  to  run  for  his  life,  to  keep 
on  with  unfaltering  velocity  and  increasing  momentum  to 
the  goal.    A  single  pause  or  hitch  in  the  flying  descent, 
and  we  should  have  flung  off  at  a  tangent,  beels  over  bead, 
performing    endless    gyrations    and    summersaults,    till 
abruptly  pulled  up  by  the  first  obstacle  to  our  headlong 
career,  with  the  breath  beaten  out  of  our  bodies.    Tremen- 
dous was  the  excitement  of  the  race.    Our  coat-tails  flew 
out  behind;  our  hair  streamed  in  the  wind;  our  atimw  hata, 
threatening  to  take  flight,  were  wildly  grasped  by  one  hand» 
whils  with  the  other  we  controlled  our  movements  as  with 
a  rudder ;  our  legs  going  like  the  strokes  of  a  piston,  and 
our  lungs  in  a  perfect  roar  of  laughter ;  albeit,  half  sufl^o- 
eated  with  the  dust  of  our  own  raising,  we  happily  achieved 
the  descent  without  a  single  trip  or  tumble,  in  a  space  of 
time  which  seemed  quite  ridiculous  compared  to  that  which 
it  had  taken  us  to  climb  up. 

Mr.  Bartlett  falls  in  with  some  Qermans* 

;f  Of  all  travelling  companions,  commend  me  (says  he) 
to  the  Germans;  there  is  about  them  a  plainness  and 
heartiness  congenial  to  John  Bull.  And  then  the  economy 
of  the  thing  !  only  leave  them  to  manage  the  expenses,  to 
do  battle  with  the  innkeepers,  and  you  wiU  come  off  at 
least  a  third  cheaper  than  in  your  own  character  of  an 
Englishman.  .  .  .  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  savant 
from  Berlin,  a  man  of  immense  information,  but  of  almost 
child-like  simplicity  of  manner,  and  as  Aill  of  animal 
spirits  as  a  schoolboy  broke  loose  for  a  holiday.  .  .  .  When 
the  account  was  presented,  it  was  his  custom  to  pore  over 
it  long  and  intently ;  then,  pointing  to  it  with  his  finger, 
he  slowly  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  those  of  the  trembling 
waiter,  with  a  solemn  intensity  of  stare,  as  if  to  petrify  the 
wretch  who  could  dare  to  present  so  infamous  and  extor- 
tionate a  demand.  The  battle  then  began  in  earnest,  every 
item  being  disputed  with  the  utmost  fierceness  and  tenacity^ 
the  conflict  ending  in  a  considerable  reduction ;  the  inn- 
keeper, knowing  that  if  he  charged  the  articles  at  less  tlian 
prime  cost  he  would  have  to  take  something  off,  having 
prudently  put  down  more  than  he  expected  to  get,  although 
not  more  tiian  he  would  have  been  perfectly  contented  to 
receive. 

The  following  is  a  picture  of  sunrise  seen  from 
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the  summit  of  Mount  Etna ;  we  question  if  the 
pencil  ooald  have  painted  it  better : — 

It  w&s  between  'three  and  four ;  the  stan  were  rapidly 

disippeering  from  the  paling  sky,  whOe  the  eastern  horizon 

Wfioi  to  redden  faintly  with  the  dawn.    Everythiog  in  the 

Tttt  (olf  below  was  dark  end  foimleae — the  aea  barely 

diitmgaishable  from  the  land — ^rast,  whitish  doada,  like 

irool-iackB,  floating  eolemnly  above  it    A  few  ban  of 

erimsoii  soon  appeared  in  the  eastern  horizon,  the  sea-line 

beeime  defined,  the  jagged  edges  of  the  distant  monntains 

of  Apelia  eat  against  the  sky.    At  this  moment  oar  goldes 

rinnited  to  as  to  stand  npon  the  edge  of  the  orater,  and 

kiok  oat  ever  the  interior  of  the  island,  whteh  stretched 

tvay  to  the  westward  like  a  sea  of  ragged  sommits, 

bknded  in  the  shadowy  mists  of  dawn.    Jost  as  the  sen 

rose,  an  immense  shadow  of  the  most  exqaisite  parple  was 

projected  from   the  volcano  half  over  the  island,  while 

wtd^oat  its  range  the  light  struck  with  magio  suddenness 

mfon  the  tops  of  the  moontains  below — a  phenomenon  so 

admirably  beantifol  that  it  would  more  than  have  repaid 

OS  &r  the  labooi  of  the  ascent 

Bat  we  have  trespassed  upon  our  space,  and  must 
forbear  any  further  extracts.  The  relation  of  the 
author's  tour  is  preceded  by  an  historical  summary, 
by  means  of  which  the  reader  may  renew,  at  a  very 
Buall  expense  of  labour,  his  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ancient  and  classical  Sicily,  and  trace  the 
principal  events  which  have  happened  upon  the 
island  from  the  time  of  its  first  colonisation  by  the 
Athenians  down  to  the  massacres  of  the  brutal  and 
bloody  Bomba.  He  may  then,  in  the  company 
of  the  lively  and  intelligent  author  and  artist,  visit 
every  place  worthy  of  note,  and  become  intimately 
acquainted  as  well  with  the  eminently  picturesque 
a^teet  of  the  island,  abounding  in  Ghrecian  and 
Norman  antiquities,  as  with  the  social  and  domestic 
life  of  its  modem  inhabitants.  The  volume  is  in 
all  respects  admirably  g^  up,  and  fitted  for  what 
it  is  doigned  for — ^a  really  handsome  present. 

The  Case  of  the  Manchester  Educationists.  A  Be  view 
of  the  Evidence  taken  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
Education  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  By  J.  H. 
HiNTosf ,  M.A.  Londc«i :  Snow,  Fatemoster-row, 
Manchester :  Fletcher  and  Tubbs. 

Mb.  EbNTON  has  here  made  out  a  very  strong 
case  against  the  Manchester  Local  Bill,  which,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  sought  to  establish  a 
system  of  education  designed  ultimately  to  be- 
come national,  which  should  be  paid  for  out  of 
local  rates  to  be  assessed,  after  the  manner  of  the 
poor-rates,  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  It  is 
asserted,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  such 
a  bill  would  entail  Government  control,  create  a 
religious  endowment,  and  violate  liberty  of  con- 
science both  in  the  child  and  the  rate-payer. 
Other  objections  are  advanced  against  the  measure, 
but  these  are  enough,  if  fairly  established,  to 
justify  its  rejection.  In  Mrness,  however,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  portraiture  here  drawn 
of  the  Manchester  Local  Bill  is  limned  by  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  voluntary  system ; 
and  that,  with  the  same  materials  at  his  command, 
a  ^ter  with  a  different  bias  might,  with  equal 
candour,  produce  a  very  different  picture.  We 
hare  no  wish  to  see  the  voluntary  system — if  sys- 
tem it  can  be  called — supplanted,  nor  do  we  see 
iow  it  can   possibly  be  done.     Benevolence  is 


strong  as  death  and  will  have  its  way,  and  pro- 
selytism  is  stronger,  and  boUi  together  constitute 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  voluntaryism;  we  do  not 
venture  to  state  in  what  proportion  these  two 
elements  exist  together — those  who  wish  to  as- 
certain con  easily  make  the  experiment  for  them- 
selves.    But  though  not  wishing  to  see  voluntary 
efforts  supplanted,  we  do  object,  and  that  strongly,, 
to  relying  for  education  solely  upon  them.     It  ap- 
pears to  us  unjust  that  private  benevolence  should 
be  taxed  with  the  expense  and  labour  of  attempting 
what  it  never  can  adequately  perform,  and  further,, 
that  in  performing  what  it  does  it  is  likely  to 
work  as  much  mischief  in  one  direction  as  good 
in  another.    He  must  be  blind  to  the  existing 
state  of  education  in  this  country  who  does  not 
see  that,  leaving  religious  doctrinal  dogmas  out  of 
the  question,  the  principal  result  of  the  voluntary 
efforts  is  a  very  low  and  beggarly  rate  of  in- 
struction diffused  among  a  very  extensive  class — 
the  fact  being,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  lads  and 
young  girls,  who  would  have  been  well-educated  had 
their  parents  been  compelled  to  pay,  as  they  could 
have  paid,  for  a  practically  useful  education,  are  sent 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world  with  nothing  better 
than  a  miserable  smattering  of  such  mere  elements 
of  knowledge  as  voluntaryism  affords — and  thua 
the  good  effected  by  imparting  a  little  instruction 
to  those  who  would  have  had  none,  is  counter- 
balanced by  giving  but  a  little  to  those  who  with- 
out eleemosynary  assistance  would  have  had  more. 
Would  it  not  work  much  better  for  the  ignorant 
if  the  voluntaries  would  countenance  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  diffusion  of  what  is  called 
"Secular*'    education  alone,  and  limit  their   ex- 
ertions to  the  supply  of  religious  instruction  at 
regular  and  stated  seasons  ? 


Religion  and  Education  in  relation'  to  the  People, 
By  John  Alfred  Langfobd.  London:  John  Chap- 
man, 142,  Strand.     1852. 

PnEHisiKa  that  we  have  no  intention  of  endorsing 
the  whole  of  this  very  eloquent  writer's  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  religion  and  education,  we  shall 
let  him  speak  for  himself  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
short  paragraphs,  which  appear  to  us  so  perfecUy 
apropos  to  the  present  state  of  tiie  question,  so- 
admirably  expressed,  and  based  so  irresistibly 
upon  the  spirit  of  truth  and  candour,  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  reprint  them  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers. 

Accepting  for  myself  the  hietorio  and  an  ideal  Christ, 
and  having  a  firm  faith  in  the  power  of  His  spirit 
and  example  to  regenerate  the  world,  I  am  a  Christian; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  to  deny  my  Master  if 
I  failed  to  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  him  after 
this  fashion,  or  to  believe  in  him  according  to  this  doctrine 
of  divinity,  to  enable  me  or  any  man  to  lead  a  holy  and  a 
divine  life.  In  this  has  been  the  great  error  of  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  and  until  men  see  that  religion  consists,  not 
in  striving  after  an  impossible  unanimity  of  belief,  but '  in 
doing  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,'  the  evils 
we  deplore  wiU  remain,  and  the  education  of  the  people  be 
retarded. 

My  partioular  refigioas  belief  is  an  individual  truth; 
that  is,  it  is  true  to  me ;  but  if  I  were  to  make  it  an  uni- 
versal truth,  and  insist  on  its  being  taaght  to  and  accepted 
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t»y  all,  I  iojnre  the  higher  and  the  absolute  troth,  and 
commit  a  wrocg  to  societj. 

Men  let  the  people  grow  op  in  ignorance  and  almost 
consequent  sin,  because  they  insist  that  questions  on  which 
they  cannot  agree,  and  nerer  will  agree,  shall  form  a  part 
•of  education. 

For  myself,  I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  teaching 
-doctrinsl  religion  to  children  at  alL  The  young  mind  is 
incapable  of  seeing  the  minute  metaphysicsl  disttnetions 
on  which  some  of  our  theologicsl  differences  rest;  and  to 
teach  them  as  they  are  now  taught,  as  simple  and  abstract 
troths,  is  an  injustice  which  is  sure  to  recoil  on  the  teach- 
ing. Sectarianism  has  made  it  a  sin  to  teach  two  sides  of 
a  question ;  and,  as  a  child  grows  up,  he  learns  that  those 
things  which  he  was  taught  to  look  upon  as  so  many  essen- 
tial and  infsllible  doctrines,  haye  not  only  their  opposite 
readings,  but  are  even  openly  denied  and  disbelieved. 
What  is  the  consequenee  f    A  distrost  of  all  troth,  and  a 

repudiation  of  all  inquiry. The  child  thus  taught 

either  becomes  a  narrow-minded  fanatic    or  a  scoffing 
unbelieTcr.    No  man  would  lay  before  a  child  the  many 
theories  of  life  which  science  and  philosophy  have  formed, 
and  ask  him  to  adopt  this  one  and  reject  the  others. ...... 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  adopt  this  plan  in  religious  cul- 
ture 7  We  should  have  more  sincere  religion  if  we  did. 
Hen  would  not  be  the  stereotyped  doubles  of  one  another — 
the  sen  the  new  edition  of  the  father  from  generation  to 
^feneration — as  they  are  now,  but  large-m hided,  charitable, 
strong  in  their  own  faith,  and  respecters  of  the  faith  of 
others. 

We  need  not  comment  upon  these  passages. 
The  same  manly  feeling  pervades  the  whole  book, 
which  demands  the  attention  of  all  interested  in 
the  educational  question. 


A  Four  Month$'  Tour  in  the  East.  Py  J.  R. 
Andrews,  Esq.  Dublin :  J.  M'Glashan.  London : 
Orr  and  Co.     1853. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  quite  an  original  traveller  in  his 
way.  He  wanders  through  Egypt,  the  Desert, 
tlerusalem,  the  shores  of  the  DeeA  Sea,  and  the 
plains  of  Syria,  in  the  spirit  of  an  auctioneer's 
porter  drawing  up  a  catalogue.  He  omits  nothing, 
but  he  sees  everything  toith  the  eyes  that  are  in  his 
heady  and  through  a  plain  matter-of-&ct  medium, 
uninfluenced  by  poetry  or  sentiment,  religion  or 
antiquity.  He  puts  down  all  things  in  his  journal 
at  what  they  are  worth  at  the  present  moment, 
and  nothing  more,  and  has  no  notion  of  valuing 
things  by  association  which  in  themselves  are 
worth  little.  With  him  the  catacombs  at  Alex- 
andria and  Cleopatra's  bath  are  "not  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  visit" — the  Pyramids  are  "not  equal 
to  expectation,"  and  disappoint  him  to  an  extent 
which  he  had  never  felt  before — the  mosques  are 
shabby,  the  island  of  Elephanta  is  a  stupid  place, 
and  not  worth  the  plague  of  getting  to  it,  <fec.  dbc. 
He  warns  his  readers,  if  they  wish  to  preserve 
their  reverence  for  the  Holy  Land,  not  to  set  foot 
in  Jerusalem,  and  denounces  Palestine  as  a 
**  mockery,  a  snare,  and  a  delusion,"  declaring  his 
conviction  that  the  whole  country  "  is  one  of  great 
disappointment  in  every  point  of  view."  He  is 
■at  Jerusalem  during  the  annual  concourse  of  pil- 
grims, whose  religious  fervour,  however,  he  does 
not  participate — and  at  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity, 
says  he,  ''  the  attendant  made  a  sign  for  me  to 
kneel  down  and  kiss  the  pavement,  but  I  de- 
clined." In  a  word,  he  is  not  to  be  done  into 
-enthusiasm  of  any  kind,  but  prefers  his  own  opi- 


nion, and  publishes  it  too,  in  spite  of  Lamartine 

and  all  his  followers.     There  is  something  naive 

in  this  mode  of  writing  on  the  East;   and  Mr. 

Andrews's  book  may  be  admired  as  a  sort  of  hisus 

natura,  and  quoted  as  an  example  to  writers 

whose  imagination  carries  them  beyond  the  limits 

of  veracity.      The  following   extract  is   worth 

reading : — 

Oar  Choreh  Missionary  Society  has  had  a  station  in 
Cairo  for  ssTeral  years,  bnt  they  have  nerer  yet  made  a 
single  oonrert  from  the  Mahommedan  faith.  The  reply  of 
an  enlightened  Mahommedan  (?)  to  a  missionary  is  cha- 
raoteristic  of  the  race  of  Moslems :  "  Your  religion/'  said 
he, "  gives  me  three  Qods  and  one  wife :  mine  gives  me 
three  wives  and  one  God ;  I  prefer  my  own." 

Preciosa.    A  Tale.     John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

1852. 

This  very  singular  and  deeply-interesting  story  is 
conceived  and  wrought  out  in  a  manner  which  has 
scarcely  a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  romantic  literature  of  this  country.  Whether 
the  idea  be  an  original  one,  or  borrowed  from 
something  similar  to  be  met  with  among  the 
German  romancists,  is  more  than  we  can  pretend  to 
determine;  but  the  details  are  managed  with  admi- 
rable skill,  and  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  though 
it  is  altogether  connected  with  one  event,  which 
never  takes  place,  never  slackens,  but  deepens  and 
accumulates  up  to  the  very  last  page  and  paragraph, 
which  consigns  the  unfortunate  hero  to  the  embrace 
of  a  grim  fortitude  as  his  last  and  only  resource 
against  a  hopeless  destiny.  Preciosa  is  an  exqui- 
sitely-drawn character,  but  one,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, whom  a  merciful  Providence  has  never  per- 
mitted to  exist  save  in  the  capacious  brain  of  a 
man  of  genius.  She  is  at  once  more  and  less  than 
woman,  a  ministering  angel  and  a  torturing  fiend, 
the  former  from  innate  goodness,  the  latter  from 
circumstance.  Lovely,  affectionate,  accomplished 
and  unselfish,  she  wants  the  one  element  of  passion 
to  make  her  human,  and,  wanting  that,  works  the 
life-ruin  of  her  best  friend,  who  is  doomed  to  wear 
out  his  days  in  the  miserable  proof  that — 

Nessnn  maggior  dolors 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Kella  miseria. 

The  plot  of  the  tale  is  extremely  simple,  and 
might  be  comprised  in  a  short  paragraph,  which 
we  forbear  to  write  because  it  would  mar  the  effect 
of  the  careful  perusal  of  the  volume,  which  we 
warmly  recommend  to  the  reader. 

Two  Historical  Dramas  or  Tragedies.  By-JovENis. 
London :  Saunders  and  Otley,  Conduit-street. 
1852. 

There  is  no  need  of  the  word  ''  Juvenis"  on  the 
title  of  this  volume  to  inform  us  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  very  young  writer.  The  fact  is  evi- 
dent in  every  line ;  and  it  is  further  evident  that 
he  has  made  a  tremendous  mistake  as  to  the  extent 
and  proper  application  of  his  powers.  The  drama 
requires  an  experience  of  human  character  in  the 
writer  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  historic  events. 
Who  ever  heard  a  cobler  talk  in  this  strain  ? 

1^/  CU.  Solicitor,  attorney,  beggar,  all  the  same  to  me. 
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tad  bat  expedient  terme,  the  which  I  oecnpy  not  one  nor 
«U — 

and  can  anyone,  from  cobler  to  crowned  head,  tell 
TU  what  be  means  ?  Then  we  have  Manlius  and 
Ub  wife  talking  in  the  following  faahion : — 

Jfox.  My  gentle  lady,  who  did  thus  disturb 

The  sonifaine  of  yonr  peace  ? 
Cw,  There  was  no  son ; 

Bat  all  was  dark  within  my  kenn'd  horizon. 
Maau  No  snn !    Toar  gentle  spirit  is  the  san ; 

lUomining,  as  from  a  centre,  all 

The  motions  of  yoar  bodily  diagniee, 

And  fair  emotions  of  yoar  sensitiTc  heart. 
Ccr.    Thoa  art  my  son ;  and  lighdog  o  Aer  worlds 

Between  as,  wast  to  me  an  orb  opaqae. 
Jfin.  Two  sans  are  needless,  for  one  lights  all  heaTen; 

The  seeond  were  redondant 
Ctr.  Bat  being  both 

Of  the  same  distanee,  temperature  and  nse, 

In  anison  are  foond  bat  one  vast  radiation. 
Mam,  80  let  as  liye  without  a  ray  dissentient— &e.  &e. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  swear  that  oat  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  Innatic  asylum  such  rubbish  was  never 
spoken  by  man  and  wife,  and  never  will  be.  We 
will  give  Jnvenis  a  word  of  advice.  Let  him  for- 
swear pedantry,  and  not  garnish  his  pages  with 
learned  notes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
text  Let  him  forswear  plagiarism  too,  nor,  while 
he  modestly  disclaims  an  obligation  to  Juvenal  for 
an  idea  which  has  not  the  most  distant  similarity 
with  his  own»  suffer  himself  to  be  caught  again 
dumsily  paraphrasing  a  speech  in  Shi^speare's 
"  Julius  Gssar"  without  acknowledgment  Lastly, 
let  him  get  down  as  soon  as  possiUe  from  the  tall 
stilts  on  which  he  now  walks  the  earth  with  his 
head  above  the  clouds,  and  look  about  him  and  see 
what  the  world  are  really  doing,  and  take  cogpii- 
Eance  of  that  true  ideal  which  is  ever  clinging 
round  the  skirts  of  fact,  and,  seizing  all  he  can, 
lay  up  treasure  for  future  use.  He  is  not  a  block- 
httd,  and  may  one  day  find  work  to  do — and  do 
it — if  he  will  sweat  himself  in  time  of  vain  and 
flatulent  conceits. 


71i£  PoTM ;  orf  Modem  Zerdusthiaiu.  A  Sketch. 
By  George  Hbnrt  Bbioob.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver 
and  Boyd.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
Bombay :  Andrew  Dunlop.    1852. 

Thb  ParsSs,  or  Parsees,  sometimes  called  the  Fire- 
worshippers,  are  the  scattered  remnant  of  that 
mighty  nation  who,  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  had  spread  their  dominion  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus.  After  flourishing  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  they  fell  beneath  the 
Mohammedan  sword  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Navahand,  and  the  Persian  monarchy  was  over- 
thrown. Those  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
creed  of  Mahomet  were  driven  forth  as  fugitives 
from  their  native  country,  and  became  in  the 
course  of  centuries  scattered  among  the  various 
BatioDS  of  the  East,  and  through  the  islands  of  the 
lodian  seas.  They  have  preserved,  however,  their 
eiutoms,  their  form  of  worship,  and  their  distin- 
goishing  characteristics.  What  these  are,  and 
wherein  they  differ  from  those  of  other  races,  we 
hvre  not  space  at  present  to  set  forth,  but  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Briggs'  book,  where  he 
will  find  a  pleaaant  and  agreeably-written  sum- 


mary of  all  that  is  known  with  certainty  respecting 
them,  drawn  up  by  one  who  from  long  personal 
intimacy  with  them  has  the  best  qualifications  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

Heart  DUeipline.  By  James  Coofeb  ;  with  a  Pre- 
face by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Co.    Norwich :  J.  Fletcher.    1852. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  meditative  Christian  philo 
sopher,  who,  having  retired  from  a  life  of  labour 
in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  religion,  has  sat 
down  in  the  evening  of  his  days  to  ^e  deliberate 
consideration  of  a  subject  the  most  important  and 
comprehensive  that  a  man  can  deal  with.  The 
discipline  of  the  heart  is  the  grand  object  of  all 
Christian  teaching ;  and  as  it  is  the  first  difficulty 
which  the  young  Christian  has  to  encounter,  and 
the  last  which  the  oldest  overcomes,  it  forms  an 
appropriate  theme  for  one  the  business  of  whose 
life  it  has  been  to  encourage  his  fellows  to  perse- 
vere in  the  struggle  and  me  strife  without  which 
the  victory  is  not  to  be  won.  This  legacv  of  Mr. 
Cooper  to  his  congregation  is  well  conceived  and 
well  written,  and  will  form  an  excellent  and  use- 
ful addition  to  the  family  library. 

TheDictumary  of  Domettie  Medicine  and  HoueekoU 
Surgery,  By  Spenoeb  Thompson,  M.D.,  fto. 
PartXIL   London:  Groombridge  and  Sons.   1852. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  excellent  and  most 
useful  work  is  at  length  completed.  It  has  been 
compiled  with.'  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  and 
forms,  to  our  thinking,  by  far  the  best  and  cheapest 
compendium  of  domestic  teaching  on  medical  and 
surgical  subjects  with  which  the  public  have  yet 
been  favoured.  It  is,  further,  well  and  clearly 
printed,  and  makes  a  handsome  volume,  which  in 
case  of  emergency  can  be  referred  to  without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time— the  subjects  being  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  leading  letters  at  the 
head  of  each  column. 

The  Traveller's  Library.  Parts  XXXIV  and  XXXV. 
Sir  Edward  Seaward' s  Narrative  of  his  Shipwreck, 
&c.  Abridged  firom  the  Third  Edition.  London: 
Longman  and  Go.    1852. 

Trb  principal  scene  of  the  marvellous  adventures 
here  recorded  are  some  rocky  islets  lying  in  the 
Mozambique  Gulf,  and  marked  in  the  chart  as  the 
Saranha  Cays.  8ir  Edward's  narrative  of  his 
early  life,  his  impromptu  marriage,  his  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies  and  his  shipwreck  on  the  rocky 
island,  he  and  his  wife  being  the  sole  survivors 
from  the  wreck,  is  given  with  remarkable  sim- 
plicity and  yet  vigour,  reminding  us  continually 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
shifts  and  contrivances  of  the  solitary  pair — the 
gradual  approaches  they  make  to  ease  ana  comfort 
— ^the  discovery  of  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  a  cavern,  supposed  to  be 
the  hoard  of  pirates  long  since  dead — the  colonisa- 
tion of  the  island  by  free  settlers — ^the  voyage 
home — ^the  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole — 
the  knighting  of  the  hero  by  the  Queen — his  re- 
turn to  Seaward  Island— capture  by  the  Spaniards 
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— ^his  release  by  the  successful  attack  of  Vernon 
upon  Portobello — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  events 
and  incidents  that  impart  a  continuous  interest  to 
the  story,  which  beguiles  the  reader  and  forbids 
him  to  lay  down  the  book  imtil  he  has  fairly 
arrived  at  the  close  of  the  history.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  fashionable  life  in  London  a  cen- 
tury back,  moreover,  form  a  pleasant  chapter  or 
two,  and  vary  the  story  in  an  agreeable  way. 
These  vohtmes  merit  and  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
find  a  large  circulation. 

TkeMxueum  of  Clcusioal  Antiquitieg.  A  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Ancient  Art.  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Lon- 
don :  T.  Richards,  Great  Queen-street    1852. 

The  present  number  of  this  work  is  one  of  rich 
and  varied  interest.  The  ''Notes  upon  Obelisks," 
which  forms  the  leading  paper,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Samuel  Birch,  is  a  masterly  and 
scholar-like  essay  upon  a  subject  which  compara- 
tively few  writers  are  competent  to  treat,  and  will 
well  repay  the  careful  study  of  the  student  of 
classical  antiquities.  Besides  tliis,  there  are  three 
other  valuable  papers,  one  on  the  theatre,  Odeum, 
and  other  monuments  of  Acrso,  in  the  south  of 
Sicily,  by  J.  Hogg,  M.A.;  the  antiquities  of 
Oandia,  by  E.  Falkener ;  and  a  translation  of  "  La 
Descrizione  delV  Isola  di  Oandia,"  a  manuscript 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  illustrations  are  in 
the  usual  finished  st3de. 

A  Cyclqpoedia  of  Poetical  Qttotations.  Edited  by 
H.  G.  Adams.  Part  Y.  London :  Groombridge 
and  Sons.    Edinburgh :  James  Hogg.     1852. 

Tms  very  useful  work  fully  justifies  the  opinion 
we  expressed  concerning  it  in  a  former  number. 
The  poetical  selections^  classified  and  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  are  invariably  such  as  a  fine 
taste  and  correct  judgment  would  sanction.  The 
volume  or  volumes,  when  finished,  bid  fair  to  sup- 
ply a  desideratum  which  the  readers  of  poetry 
must  long  have  felt. 

Hie  Six  Days.    By  Captain  CnAnLKs  Enox.    Lon- 
don;  Hatchard,  Piccadilly.     1853. 

The  object  of  this  neat  little  volume  is  to  show 
the  harmony  of  science  with  revelation.  The  late 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
"  Sacred  History  of  the  World,"  briefly  adopts  the 
same  line  of  argument  which  Mr.  Knox  has  pur- 
sued to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  six  days  of 
the  Genesis  are  six  several  periods  of  time,  each 
indefinite  in  duration,  and  the  operations  of  which 
are  traceable  to  '  scientific  investigation.  The 
author  has  shown  the  perfect  harmony  existing 
between  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  and 
the  facts  which  the  discoveries  of  modem  science 
have  established  upon  an  impregnable  basis.  We 
have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  this  little  work — 
and  that  is  its  brevity ;  one  feels  loth  to  dismiss 
a  subject  of  such  importance,  and  which  the  writer 
handles  in  so  discriminating  and  suggestive  a 
manner,  witliout  a  more  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Knox  will 
do  well  to  amplify  largely  in  a  second  edition. 


The  Burial  of  Wellmgton,  An  Elegiac  Tribntaiy 
Poem.  By  N.  Michell,  Author  of  *•  Ruins  of  Many- 
Lands,"  &c,    London  :  Tegg,  Cheapside.     1852. 

It  would  be  looked  upon  almost  as  invidiooB  in 
us  to  pronounce  a  positive  decision  upon  the  meriis 
of  any  one  of  the  numerous  poetical  elusions  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  on  the  death  of  the 
great  Duke ;  we  prefer,  therefore,  to  let  Mr.  Mi- 
chell speak  for  himoelf  in  a  couple  of  brief  extracts, 
which  will  give  a  fair  sample  of  his  elegy. 

The  arm  that  8e«ttei«d  England's  foes 
Must  rest  in  hononied  long  repoae ; 
No  more  anaheathed  Ike  svord  aball  be. 
Whose  flash  was  hope  and  vietorj  1 
The  shield  is  shivered,  talwark  broken, 
The  last  sage  word  of  eounsel  spoken ; 
Set  is  the  son  of  mardal  power, 
Stan  new  but  gild  our  sombre  hoar. 
Death  speaks  to  dnst  the  migfatj  one. 
And  oonqnexs  eonqneiing  Wellington. 

The  dost  may  moidder  eold  m  death, 
But  from  his  memoiy  ahinee  a  li|^ 

Changeless,  enduring  as  the  r^ 
Some  fixed  star  sheds  Uirough  skies  of  night. 

While  fhdler  meteors  melt  away ; 
A  light  Ihat  through  &e  spaeions  earth 

Shall  stiU  besn  <m,  and  daxsle  men, 
Shall  show  how  greatness  wedded  worth. 

And  gild  the  page  for  HisUvy^s  pen — 
The  light  of  glory  and  of  fame, 
To  flash  for  ever  round  his  name. 

The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Mr.  Michell's 
poem  will  go  towards  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood. 


Letvcheto  and  the  Lewehetcans ;  being  a  narrative  of 
a  frisit  to  LeKokeWj  or  Loo  Ohoo^  in  October^  1650 . 
By  Geoboe  Smits,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Victoria, 
London :  T.  Hatchaid,  Piccadilly.    t8J^8. 

Ths  island  of  Lewchew  has  long  been  regarded 
by  our  miesianaries  as  4^e  portal  of  Japan,  and  it 
has  been  thonght  by  oommencing  the  work  of 
Christianising  this  far-away  people  among  the 
Lewchewans,  who  are  supposed  to  be  descendants 
of  a  colony  of  Japanese,  an  ingress  might  eventually 
be  found  to  Japan  itself.  With  some  such  object 
in  view,  a  Dr.  Settelheim  and  family  were  left  upon 
the  island  in  1846,  byway  of  commencing  the 
business  of  evangeliaation.  The  Doctor,  however, 
soon  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  natives, 
who  shortly  began  to  show  that  they  had  but  one 
wish  concerning  him,  and  that  was,  to  get  rid  of 
liim  as  fast  as  possible.  He  proved  an  unmanage- 
able subject,  neither  to  be  starved,  bullied,  nor 
frightened  from  his  position.  The  Lewchewans, 
who  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  ogre,  find- 
ing they  could  not  send  him  home  to  England,  sent 
him  to  Coventry,  and  that  so  effectually,  that  lie 
could  not  even  get  speech  of  the  natives ;  and  after 
residing  four  years  and  a  half  in  a  manner  out  ofif 
from  all  communication  with  them,  he  is  visited  by 
the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  who,  armed  with  an  admoni- 
tory protest  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  autho- 
rities of  Lewchew,  comes  to  reconnoitre.  The 
little  work  before  us  is  the  Bishop's  narative  of  his 
visit,  and  it  describes,  in  an  agreeable  and  interest- 
ing way,  many  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
simple  people,  and  details  the  steps  which,  in  con- 
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iimctioii  with  Captain  Graeroft,  wlio  repireeented 
W  Majesty  on  the  occasion,  he  thought  nt  to  lake 
in  order  to  estsibliah  Dr.  Bettelheim  on  a  more 
respectable  and  social  footing.  One  cannot  help 
being  aaniaed  with  the  perplexity  of  theee  poor 
idanders,  seated  as  diey  were  between  the  horns 
of  a  very  ugly  dilemma — ^it  being  equally  fatal  to 
their  prospects  either  to  affront  the  Japanese,  their 
protectors^  by  harbouring  strangers,  or  to  exaspe- 
rate the  British  by  sendi^  the  Doctor  adrift.  The 
fiishop^  it  appears,  succeeded  in  the  end  in  obtain- 
ing better  terms  for  tiie  forlorn  missionary,  and 
parted  amicably  with  the  Lewchewans  after  enter- 
taining them  ho^itably  on  board  the  steamer — 
the  first  *'firo-ship"  they  had  ever  seen— and 
whidi  diey  devoutly  prayed  might  be  the  last  The 
popolation  of  Loo  Ghoo  is  divided  into  three 
dasses:  the  highest  are  a  species  of  oligarchical  lite- 
rati, consisting  of  several  grades,  from  the  chief  of 
which  the  governors  have  their  origin ;  the  second 
class  are  the  ELakoo-sho,  nearly  corresponding  with 
our  middle-classes ;  and  the  third  are  the  Oo-bang, 
or  public  slaves,  who  possess  neither  civil  rights 
nor  personal  freedom.  They  call  their  sovereign 
Tsong-li ;  but  the  good  bishop  appears  to  have  a 
sospicion  that  said  sovereign  is  a  hoax  altogether,  a 
sort  of  regal  Mia.  Harris  whom  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  produce  in  propria  penontu  We  had 
marked  several  extracts  from  this  well-written 
narrative,  but  are  compelled  to  omit  them  from 
want  of  space. 


Tkougkis  an  Man  in  hu  relations  to  God  and  to  Ex- 
temal  Nature ;  teith  Minor  JPoems.  London  : 
William  Pickering.    1852. 

Thb  principal  poem  in  this  volume  is  a  devotional 
and  didactic  piece  in  six  cantos  of  blank  verse. 
It  is  a  composition  of  very  considerable  merit, 
containing  many  passages  of  real  poetry ;  the  ver- 
sification is  fluent,  varied,  harmonious^  and  often 
grand,  and  is  evidently  tiie  work  of  one  well 
practised  in  the  art.  The  minor  poems  are 
by  no  means  so  much  to  our  taste;  from  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  chosen,  or  it  may  be 
from  the  predominant  religious  feelii^  of  the 
author,  they  strike  us  as  being  somewhat  com- 
mon-place in  sentiment,  as  well  as  inferior  in  exe- 
cntion,  to  the  blank  verse  poem. 


Love  in  the  Moon,  a  Poeni ;  tcith  some  Remarks  on 
that  Luminary.  By  Pathick  Scott,  author  of 
"  Lelio.**  London :  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Ma- 
berlay.     1853. 

Ma.  Scott  has  a  vivid  and  glowing  imagination,  a 
fluency  of  versification,  fine  descriptive  powers, 
and  a  genial  humour— of  each  and  all  of  which 
the  present  poem  affords  sufBcient  evidence.  The 
lovers  in  this  lunar  romance  arc  Lunari  and 
Argentine,  whose  lot  is  cast  on  that  hemisphere 
of  &e  moon  which  is  never  turned  towards  the 
earth,  of  whoee  existence  they  are  consequently 
ignorant.  Their  several  families,  like  the  Shak- 
sperian  Gapalets  and  Montagues,  are  at  deadly 
fead  together,   and  the  prospects  of  the  young 


couple  are  anything  but  flattering.  Lunari,  in  his 
perplexity,  has  recourse  to  a  <^ebi»ted  wisard, 
who,  in  answer  to  his  invocation,  utters  die  fol* 
lowing  oracular  prophecy : — 

Whene'er  upon  llie  open  tkiet 
A  liTinif  gl<riM  of  five,  in  bim 
Than  plaafft,  star,  or  nm  nore  vMt» 

ShaU  8tm  aad  molmdMa  he  oaai, 
Th«n  diaU  tibaie  sMsimli  feada  ha  pMt, 

And  thou  ahak  wad  thy  Aifeatoa, 

And  he  directs  him  to  the  sunmiit  of  a  certain 
high  mountain  as  the  only  place  whence  he  may 
hope  to  diMOveriht  celestial  j^ienomenon.  Lunari, 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  persuades  the  rival 
houses  to  accompany  him  in  the  search.  They  set 
out  together  at  l^th,  though  with  no  great 
cordiality — (ot^  in  his  secret  heart, 

£aeh  took  a  tow— 'twaa  anae  to  hind— 
That  if  he  faOed  tUa  aign  to  £nd, 
He  nerer  would  a|^in  he  eroaa'd. 
But  make  np  for  the  time  he'd  lost 
In  this  ahsnrdly  good  endeavour. 
And  hate  hia  neighhottr  more  than  ever. 

Thev  form  a  singular  travelling-caravan,  and, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  lunar  constitutionsi 
are  compared  to  mesmerised  beings  among  us — a 
comparison  which  gives  the  author  occasion  to 
suggest — 

How  hiigfat  the  era  whieh  wo^d  riae 

With  tme  Binennial  amUe 
On  Britaon,  ahonld  Fate  meameriae 

The  unifanal  iakl 
How  hleat  to  find  in  lils,  that  when 

One  power  were  tired  or  dead, 
ita  htoHMr  acMe  wonld  kindly  then 

Dodatyinitaatead! 
No  poor-ratea  need  we  dien  advanoe 

To  keqi  our  puipara  wall- 
Fed  cheaply  with  an  eaay  glattoa, 

And  dnmken  with  a  amdl. 
Neoe  would  he  deaf  whan  all  might  bear 
With  open  nonth  in  plaoe  of  ear ; 
While  on  the  Uind  new  llf^t  hy  dint 

Of  thia  new  power  would  abine ; 
They'd  tU  upon  the  amaHeat  print 

Aad  read  it  with  the 


The  party  accomplish  their  long  journey  safely 
under  the  guidance  of  the  young  lover,  who  leads 
them  into  a  cavern  on  the  mountain's  top,  and,  by 
the  utterance  of  a  single  talismanic  word,  throws 
open  the  rocky  x>ortal  that  bars  their  view  of  the 
sky  beyond.    In  an  instant^  before  their  eyes^- 

Like  a  Son  of  mightier  hirth 
Glittered  the  mi^evtio  Eabtb. 
«     Arovnd  ita  orh  the  constellationa  paaaed 
like  snljeot  worlda  with  reverential  paoe 
Treading  the  empyreal  height, 
Where  ealm,  and  motionleaa,  and  vaat 
It  aat,  like  the  Dirinity  of  Space, 
Upon  the  throne  of  Night 

The  unlooked-for  vision  banishes  the  "ancien^ 
hatreds"  of  the  rival  houses— their  ofifapring,  the 
happy  lovers,  are  united  in  marriage,  and  a  most 
glorious  bridal-feast  is  held  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

And  from  that  time  to  thia,  whene'er 

A  marriage  in  the  Moon  takes  place, 
Joined  seal  to  soul,  the  grateful  pair, 

To  give  the  ritaal  of  ^eir  race 
A  more  than  ceremonial  worth. 
Look  up  to  Heaven  and  bless  the  Earth. 
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TMifalcar  Ufa  AMmvamnoa  JUiaodatJon. — ^From  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  this  Society,  made  on  the  30th 
of  November  last,  we  extract  the  following  particulars : — 
The  directors  announce  ayery  large  increase  to  the  income, 
the  formation  and  consolidation  of  many  yery  valuable 
agencies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  continu- 
ally increasing  confidence  of  the  public  in  its  principles 
and  management  From  a  comparison  of  the  first  with 
the  second  year's  business,  it  is  shown  that  new  premiums 
amounting  to  J£6d81  Is.  7d.  have  been  added  during  the 
last  twelve  months  to  the  former  income  of  the  Association, 
the  total  of  which  is  now  in  this,  the  second  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, £9473  17s.  4d.,-arising  from  892  policies,  asauring 
£392,046 — a  circumstance  in  itself  so  encouraging  that 
the  directors  abstain  from  making  any  comment  upon  it 
The  directors  were  enabled  at  their  last  annual  meeting  to 
announce  to  the  shareholders  that  the  whole  number  of  the 
ahares — ^namely,  twenty-five  thousand,  representing  the 
entire  capital  of  £250,000  {of  which  ;^d7,500  remains 
untouched,  but  is  at  all  times  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Aseociation,  should  occasion  require),  had  been  subscribed 
for  in  the  short  period  of  seven  months  by  a  most  exten- 
sive and  influential  proprietary ;  and  the  confidence  enter- 
tained by  the  shareholders  and  public  generally  will  be 
best  understood  firom  the  fact,  that  the  shares  are  not  now 
to  be  obtained,  except  at  a  large  premium.  The  number 
of  policies  lapsed  by  death  is  six,  assuring,  in  the  aggregate, 
three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds ;  which  sum,  being 
deducted  from  the  premiums  received,  leaves  a  large 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Association.  The  directors,  with 
a  view  to  place  before  the  meeting  the  correct  financial 
position  of  the  Association,  have  bad  a  balance- aheet  pre- 
pared, showing  the  transactions  from  the  24th  of  June, 
1851,  to  the  24th  of  June,  1852  ;  and  also  a  supplemental 
one,  extending  from  the  25lh  of  June,  1852,  to  the  30th  of 
September  last  Those  statements  which  are  given  in  the 
report  will,  the  directors  feel  oonyineed,  afford  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  shareholders,  since  they  exhibit  clearly 
the  growing  influence  and  sound  financiiJ  position  of  the 
institution.  The  dliectors  recommend  a  dividend,  after 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  paid  on  the  paid- 
up  capital,  and  which  they  propose  shall  be  made  payable 
on  and  after  the  15th  of  December  next  ensuing.  The 
directors  refer  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the  formation 
of  the  Ukity  Fibb  Iivsubabcb  Association,  the  establisk- 


mentof  which  has  added  vastly  to  the  energies  and  efiieieHcy 
of  the  several  ageneies,  and  by  stimulating  them  into  new 
channels  of  usefulneas  has  necessarily  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  operations  of  the  Trafalgar. 

ICodioal,  XnTalid,  and  G«a«na  Uf •  Assnrane* 
0ooi«t]r.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  thia  society  was 
held  at  the  chief  oifiee  of  the  society,  25,  Pall  Mall,  Lon- 
don, on  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  November,  1852,  Ben- 
jamin Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  when  a  report  by 
the  directors,  showing  the  amount  of  business  done  during 
the  last  year,  and  the  annual  progreas  of  the  society,  from 
its  esublishment  to  the  30th  of  September,  1852,  was  read. 
The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  the  report: — 
*'  Hitherto  the  directors  have  been  able  at  each  annual 
meeting  to  announce  a  considerable  increase  in  the  business 
transacted ;  but  in  the  present  year  the  increase  is  much 
larger  in  amount  than  on  any  previous  occasion — a  con- 
vincing  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  society  is  held 
by  the  public.  By  a  table  exhibiting  the  amount  of  new 
business  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  society 
it  was  shown,  that  during  the  past  year  the  number  ef 
policies  issued  has  been  778 ;  the  amount  of  assurances 
effected,  £361,300  8s.  4d. ;  and  yielding  annual  premiums 
to  the  extent  of  £15,480  17s.  lOd.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  business  has  thus  largely  increased,  the  mortality  has 
not  exceeded  the  tabular  expectation,  and  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  mortality  of  the  last  two  years  was  so 
favourable,  that  is  a  result  that  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  directors  are  happy  to  state  that  the  invest- 
ments of  the  funds  of  the  society  daring  the  year  have  been 
very  favourably  made ;  and  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  state 
that  the  invalid  branch  of  the  business  continues  to  afford 
similar  satisfactory  results  to  those  which  have  been  for- 
merly experienced.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
deed  of  settlement,  the  investigation  into  the  society's 
affairs  will  be  proceeded  with  on  the  30th  of  June  next  >& 
order  to  determine  the  bonus  which  may  then  belong  to  the 
proprietors  and  policy-holders.  The  yery  rapid  progress 
made  by  the  society  since  the  last  division  of  profits,  renders 
it  probable  that  the  participating  policies  will  receive  a 
large  addition  by  way  of  bonus  next  year,  and  the  directors 
would  therefore  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  shareholders 
and  the  public  to  this  circumstance,  as  every  policy  effected 
prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  1853,  will  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  profits  which  may  be  cleared  up  to  that  date. 
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MOLIEEE. 


CoBXKn:.iJE,    HacinCy   and  Voltaire,    are  groat 
names  ia  the  dramatic  literature  of  Fiuace,  but 
Moliere  is  greater  than  any  of  them,  if  popularity 
lie  taken  as  a  test  of  their  merits.     The  "Cid/' 
**Atlialie,"  and  "Merope,"  may  be  more  praised, 
but  *«Le  Tartuffe,"  and  '^LeMaladelmaginaire," 
we  suspect  are  more  read  and  better  remembered. 
To  what  is  this  to  he  ascribed  ?     Is  it  to  any  su- 
periority of  genius  in  the  comic  writer,  or  to  the 
greater  popularity  of  that  department  of  the  drama 
to  which  he  devoted  himself— or  to  both }     Or 
has  popular  es.timation  placed  Moliere  in  a  higher 
rank  in  the  dramatic  art  than  he  is  entitled  to 
hold  ?    We  do  not  think  that  it  has,  but  we  attri- 
bute the  preference  rather  to  the  more  universal 
attractiveness  of  the  comic  muse,  than  to  any  su- 
periority of  genius  on  the  part  of  the  favourite, 
in  c^mponson  with  the  great  tragic  writers  of  the 
French  stage. 

As  poetry  of  the  very  highest  rank,  tragedy  will 
always  be  read  with  the  utmost  interest  by  the 
few  capable  of  appreciating  it,  and  even  upon  the 
stage  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  usually 
attend  it,  will  have  great  attractions  for  that  more 
numerous  class  who  delight  in  theatrical  spectacles. 
But  withal,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  comedy, 
gaieially  speaking,  is  much  more  universally  at- 
traclive  than  her  buskined  sister,  and  even  in  the 
closet,  and  certainly  upon  the  stage,  has  more  ad- 
niirers,  and  these  by  no  means  of  the  least  polished 
and  enlightened  classes.  Dryden,  in  his  Dedicatory 
Epistle,  prefixed  to  the  "Spanish  Friar,"  observes: 
"  The  truth  is,  the  audience  are  grown  weary  of 
continued  melancholy  scenes,  and  I  dare  venture  to 
prophe^  that  few  tragedies,  except  those  in  verse, 
shall  succeed  in  this  age,  if  they  are  not  lightened 
vith  a  course  of  mirth ;  for  the  feast  is  too  dull 
and  solemn  without  the  fiddles."  (  Works,  vol.  vi. 
p.  380.)    But  we  suspect  that  if  the  truth  were 
always  told,  it  would  be  found  that  the  taste 
of  Ifrjrden's  contemporaries  is  not  singular,  and 
that  in  all  ages  not  even  ''a  course  of  mirth," 
for  relieving  the  melancholy  scenes,  has  pleased 
80  well  as  a  course  of  inirth  without  melan- 
choly at  all.     The  solemn  scenes  of  the  Greek 
trag'edy  wore  invariably  relieved  by  musio  and 
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dancing.    Yet,  after  all,  it  required  an  cflPort  in 
the  Athenians    to   affect,   for    any  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  gravity  and  decorum  requisite 
to  comport  with  the  lofty  sadness  of  such  plays 
as  the  "Electra,"  or  the  " Medea;"  and  we  know 
that  the  performances  were  often  interrupted  by 
calls  for  die  exhibitions  of  shows ;  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  such  a  call  to  emanate  iVom  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Broad  Grins,  that  paid  willing  homage 
to  thejests  of  Aristophanes.  The  Roman  "Exodia" 
were  farces,  played  by  the  youths  after  tlie  re- 
gular players  had  left  the  stage,  for  the  purpose, 
as  we  are  told,  of  removing  the  painftil  impres- 
sions of  tragedy.     So  it  was  in  Franco  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  if  we  can  believe  MoHere,' 
who  puts  the  follo's\ang  confession  in  the  niouth 
of  a  great  admirer  of  tragedy,  and  despiser  of 
comedy,  one  of  the  Dramatis  Persona  m   "La 
Critique  de  TEcole  des  Femmes :"  "  II  y  a  une 
grande  difference  de  toutes  ces  bagatelles  h,  la 
beaute  des  pierces  serieuses.     Cependant  tout  le 
monde  donne  la-dedans  aujoui'd'hui ;  oh  ne  court 
plus  qu'a  cola  ;  ct  Ton  voit  une  solitude  effroya- 
ble  aux  grands  ouvrages,  lorsque  des  sottises  ont 
tout  Paris.   Je  vous  avoue  que  Je  coeur  ni'en  saigno 
quclquefois,  et  cela  est  honteux  pour  la  Franco." 

"We  do  not  think  that  the  causes  of  this  pre- 
ference lie  very  deep.  It  is  quite  proverbial  that 
we  are  more  disposed  to  rejoice  with  them  that 
rejoice,  than  to  weep  with  them  that  weep ;  an  J 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  carry  this 
predilection  into  our  amusements.  Certainly  all 
the  play^-goers,  and  nearly  all  the  readers  of  plays, 
look  upon  the  drama  merely  as  a  source  of  enter- 
tainment ;  and  it  is  nothing  but  a  natural  feeling 
that  prompts  us  to  seek  entertainment  in  scenes 
of  cheerfulness  and  mirth,  although-  as  a  tempo- 
rary relief  from  the  cares  and  inquietudes  of  real 
nfe.  He  must  be  either  more  intellectual,  or 
more  morose  than  his  neighbours,  who  relaxes 
himself  more  agreeably  with  the  "  sceptred  pall," 
than  with  the 

"  Qaips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreaUied  smiles," 

of  the  more  sportive  muse. 
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The  effect  of  scenical  representation  upon  this 
preference  is  great ;  it  is  highly  &Tourable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  comedy,  but  detracts  from  rather 
than  enhances  that  of  tragedy.     There  are  not  a 
few  to  whom  the  tinsel  glitter  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  the  latter  is  an  attraction,  but  it  shares 
the  admiration  of  these  persons  with  exhibittons 
which  have  little  relation  to  the  drama,  and  on 
principles  with  which  its  intellectual  character 
has  no  concern ;  whereas  all  the  means  and  appli- 
ances of  the  stage  fall  short  of  producing  such  an 
impression  upon  the  mind,  as  the  unassisted  ima- 
gination can  do.     It  is  true  that  the  genius  of  a 
great  actor  can  mightily  enhance  the  enjoyment 
of  one  particular  part,  but  he  stands  so  much 
alone  in  his  glory  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
often  rather  injured  than  improved  by  his  tran- 
scendent acting.    There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  poetry  than  to  reduce  it  to  a  material  form,  for 
it  is  apt  to  lose  the  spirituality  which  constitutes 
much  of  its  charm^  and  unless  the  genius  of  the 
poet  is  equalled  by  that  of  the  artist,  whose  means, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  ^aro  generally  much  more 
limited,  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  to  disap- 
point tiio  mind,  rather  than  to  satisfy  it.     In 
comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  poetry  is  not  an  es- 
sential element,  and  when  it  does  occur  there  it  is 
of  a  much  less  intellectual  and  lofty  character,  and 
consequentiy  more  easily  materialized.     The  cha- 
racters, and  the  scenic  accompaniments,  are  all 
more  within  the  sphere  of  ordinary  observation, 
and  therefore  more  easily  reproduced  upon  the 
stage,  where  the  conflict  with  the  preconceptions 
of  the  imagination  is  less.     A  piece  of  fine  poetry 
gains  Httie,  if  anything,  by  being  declaimed  from 
the  stage ;  but  a  joke,  a  witticism,  or  a  repartee 
gains  immensely  when  spoken  with  the  usiial  ac- 
companiments of  the  comic  scene.    It  is  evident, 
too,  that  many  more  actors  are  fitted  for  comedy 
than  for  tragedy,  and  we  can  therefore  see  a  whole 
piece  more  perfectiy  represented  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

Besides,  if  it  be  the  object  of  the  drama  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,  the  one  has  advantages 
over  the  other,  which  render  it  a  more  perfect 
instrument  of  art.     Tragedy, 

"  High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing," 

must  explore  recesses  in  the  hiunan  heart  equally 
remote  from  common  occurrence  and  from  com- 
mon appreciation.  It  is  very  questionable  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  a  time  when  men  existed 
whoso  actual  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  repro- 
duced on  the  stage,  would  fiirnish  materials  for  a 
proper  tragedy.  The  Greek  tragedians,  next  to 
Shakspere,  by  far  the  best  writers  of  that  species 
of  dramatic  composition,  profess  to  give  pictures 
of  the  heroic  ages ;  but  that  these  are  not  correct 
wo  know,  for  they  are  far  below  the  verisimilitude 
of  Homer,  who  painted  more  from  the  life,  as  they 
arc  far  above  the  classical  portraits  of  the  French 
school,  which  have  no  pretensions  of  that  kind, 
liut  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  even  the  graphic 
pictures  of  Homer  convey  a  very  correct  idea  of 
the  times  and  characters  which  he  describes.  Can 
the  same  be  said  of  Aristophanes,  or  of  Moliere  ? 


Of  the  latter  more  anon,  but  that  the  former 
painted  the  latter  to  the  life  is  well  known.  Plato, 
a  great  admirer  of  comedy  and  of  Aristophanes, 
sent  the  plays  of  the  latter  to  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, as  the  best  pictures  that  could  be  given  of 
his  countrymen.  To  what  tragedian  was  such  a 
compliment  ever  paid  ?  "We  do  not  treat  even 
Shakspere's  Historical  Plays  as  fiiithfiil  portraits 
of  our  Tudors  and  Plantageneta. 

Tragedy  owes  much  of  its  material  inefilcicncy, 
as  an  instrument  of  scenical  art,  to  its   being 
necessarily  imaginative,  and  to  a  great  extent 
abstract— -qualities  which  add  much  to  its  intel- 
lectual grandeur,  but  which  cannot  be  adequately 
represented  on  the  stage.    A  mighty  genius  indeed, 
such  as  Shakspere,  may  imagine  such  a  concep- 
tion as  will  command  our  sympathies,  in  spite  of 
its  abstraction,  and  embody  the  highest  poetry  in 
palpable  forms;   but  to  do  so  is  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  poetic  art,  and  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  utmost  genius  and  skill.     And 
after  all,  to  take  two  characters  the  most  dissi- 
milar in  intellectual  conception,  with  whom  do 
we  most  cordially  and  freely  8ylftx>athi8e — ^with 
Hamlet,  or  with  George  Ikmdin?  For  our  parts  we 
say  witii  the  latter.     The  simple  peasant  is  one, 
or  at  least  one  of  a  class  with  whom  wc  have 
long  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  we  enter  at 
once  into  his  feelings,  though  we  laugh  at  his 
simplicity  when  he  is  duped  by  his  lady  spouse. 
But  the  Danish  prince  is  a  gentieman  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
making,  although  we  have  frequentiy  heard  him 
well  spoken  of;  and  however  much  we  are  dis- 
posed to  condole  with  him  on  his  misfortunes,  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  treating  them  exactly  as 
he  does ;  and  yet  the  one  is  the  noblest  creation 
of  Shakspere,  and  the  other  is  among  the  meanest 
of  Moliere.     Abstractions  are  not  altogether  un- 
known to  comedy,  but  they  are  always  dangerous. 
It  was  into  this  eiror  that  the  new  comedy  of 
Greece  fell,  when  the  vigour  and  raciness  of  the 
old  school  was  repressed.     So  long  as  the  comic 
writers  were  permitted  to  paint  men  as  they  lived, 
moved,  and  had  their  being  around  them,  their 
art  flourished ;  but  when  that  liberty  was  denied 
to  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  characters  ana  plots  of  history,  and  of  their 
own  invention,  it  declined.     If  Moliere  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  track  of  Comeille,  and  attempted — 
we  will  not  say  classical  comedies — ^but  imita- 
tions of  Aristopnanes  or  Menander,  or  had  shut 
his  eyes  to  what  was  going  on  around  him,  and 
given  us  ideal  pictures  of  the  ridiculous,  instead 
of  graphic  pictures  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie, 
we  will  venture  to  say  that  his  name  would  not 
have  stood  so  high  in  dramatic  literature  as  it 
has  always  done.     But  he  had  too  much  good 
8en§e  and  too  correct  a  knowledge  of  his  art, 
to  fall  into  this  error.     Nothing  can  better  ex- 
emplify both  than  the  following  exquisite  observa- 
tions on  the  two  departments  of  the  art,  Tthich 
occur  in  the  piece  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  "La  Critique  de  TEcole  des  Femmes,"  a 
play  abounding  in  sound  criticism  and  sensible 
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TemarkB  on  the  drama :  "  Lorsque  vous  peignez 
des  licrus,  vous  faites  cc  que  vous  voulez ;  co  sont 
des  portraits  a  plaisir,  ou  Ton  no  cherchc  point 
de  ressemblance,  et  vons  n'avcz  qu'a  suivre  les 
truts  d*ime  imagination  qui  se  donne  Tessor^  et 
qui  Boayent  laisse  les  vrais  pour  attraper  le 
moreiUeax.  Mais,  loisque  vous  peignez  les 
hommeSy  il  fant  peindre  d'apr^s  nature ;  on  veut 
que  ces  portraits  ressemblent ;  et  vous  n'avez  rien 
hit,  si  vous  n'y  faites  reccmnoitre  les  gens  de 
Totre  siecle.  £n  un  mot,  dans  les  pieces  serieuses, 
il  suifit  pour  n'etre  point  blame,  de  dire  des 
.  chosea  qui  aoientde  bon  sens  et  bien  Sorites ;  mais 
oe  n'est  pas  aasez  dans  les  autres :  il  y  faut  plai- 
santer;  etc'estune  ^trauge  entreprise  que  celle 
de  £uie  rire  les  honnetes  gens.'' 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  these  observa- 
tioiks  is,  that  comedy  is  essentially  more  dramatic 
than  tragedy,  although  the  latter  is  more  intel- 
leetoal  and  poetic.  The  former  will  please  more  on 
the  stage,  and  the  latter  in  the  closet.  The  former 
wiU  be  more  popular  among  the  mass,  the  latter 
will  be  more  appreciated  by  the  few.  But  a  great 
tragedy  will  be  appreciated  rather  as  a  poem  than 
as  a  play,  and  will  gain  comparatirely  little  by 
the  b^  acting,  scarcely  at  all  by  the  best  scenical 


This  play  is  called  "  Com^die  en  cinq  actes,"  and 
it  is  essentially  a  comedy.  But  in  tragedy  both 
requisites  of  the  drama  not  only  admit  but  oall 
for  the  union  of  melancholy  and  gaiety.  The  one 
without  the  other  is  not  natural,  and  although  it 
were  so  it  is  not  pleasing.  Bhakspcre  knew  this, 
for  no  one  had  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art.  He  was  besides,  above  all  others, 
the  poet — the  grammarian  of  nature,  as  the  an- 
cient quoted  by  Suidas  prophetically  expresses  it 
flipping  his  pen  in  the  human  heart.  He  con- 
ceived a  character,  or  invented  a  plot,  and  de- 
veloped it  through  varied  scenes,  without  regarding 
whether  the  result  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy, — 
he  thought  only  of  presenting  a  picture  of  human 
life.  His  plays,  in  short,  are  less  tragedies  or 
comedies,  than  sections  of  that  mirror  which  in 
his  own  breast  reflected  with  infinite  truth,  and, 
therefore,  with  infinite  variety,  the  scenes  and 
characters  of  actual  life.  Our  polite  neighbours 
the  French  call,  or  rather  used  to  call,  this  bizarre, 
and  so  it  is, — and  eminently  so  is  human  nature. 

To  return  to  comedy,  the  very  characteristics 
which  render  it  more  efficient  and  complete  as  an 
instrument  of  art,  seem  to  tend  to  Umit  the  sphere 
of  its  production.     It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact 


applianoea ;  while  a  good  comedy  will  both  read  in  the  history  of  the  drama,  that  there  have  been 


well  and  play  well,  and  its  enjoyment  will  be 
mightily  enhanced  by  the  arts  of  the  theatre. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  strictly  so  called ;  but  to  prevent  miscon- 
ception,  we  must  add  a  few  words  on  that  mixed 
species  of  dramatiG  composition,  of  which  Shak- 
spere  is  the  great  master.     We  have  seen  that 
melancholy  alone  will  not  please  upon  the  stage, 
and  the  reason  is,  that  continued  scenes  of  sadness 
are  neithfflr  pleasing  nor  natural.  Whatever  excuse 
may  be  found  for  the  immortal  sorrow  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  in  its  devotional  origin  and  purpose,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  drama,  to  be  effective,  must 
above  all  things  be  natural ;  it  must  do  neither 
more  nor  less  than  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
and  it  is  in  the  skiL^l  reproduction  of  natural 
seenes  that  its  art  consists.     Most  dramatists,  and 
especially  the  French,  with  the  regular  Greek 
models,  and  the  Aristotelian  rules  in  their  view, 
have  set  themselves  to  compose  works  which 
strictly  belong  to  ono  or  other  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  dramatic  composition,  but  tiiat  excludes 
from  the  picture  a  considerable  part  of  the  origi- 
nal;  it  is  studying  Aristotle  more  than  nature,  tor 
the  scenes  of  real  life  are  not  either  wholly  grave 
or  wholly  gay.     In  comedy,  indeed,  the  grave,  or 
at  least  the  sad,  may  safely  be  excluded.  Happily, 
little  of  what  is  purely  melancholy,  and  at  the 
same  time  fitted  for  diamatic  representation,  oc* 
curs  in  real  life,  chequered  as  it  is,  and  the  con- 
tinued mirth  is  too  pleasing  to  induce  us  to  regret 
its  absence.     Occasional  scenes  of  tragic  interest, 
however,  are  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  comedy*    In  one  of  Moli^re's  pieces, 
and  not  one  of  his  worst,  "  Le  Eestin  de  Pierre," 
the  hero  Don  Juan,  after  running  the  round  of 
all  those  villanies  which  are  associated  with  his 
name,  is  earned  off  the  stage  after  a  £ashion  unit- 
ing tkim  of  tbo  exits  of  Dr.  Famt  and  Mm/red, 


many  more  great  writers  of  tragedy  than  of 
comedy,  notwithstanding  the  higher  intellectual 
character  of  the  former.  In  Greece,  there  were 
three  to  one ;  for  we  suspect  that  the  priBgrandde 
eenex  of  the  school  was  the  only  comedian  entitled 
to  rank  with  the  great  tragic  writers.  In  France 
there  has  been  the  same  proportion.  The  classic 
age  of  Italian  poetry  did  not  afford  a  single  comic 
dramatist,  though  no  people  have  a  keener  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous  and  the  grotesque  than 
the  Italians.  We  do  not  attribute  much  import- 
ance to  such  facts,  because  speculations  upon  the 
causes  of  the  progress  of  art  are  apt  to  be  chime- 
rical and  generally  are  unprofitable.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  comedy,  which  should 

"  Catch  the  maimers  living  as  Uiey  rise," 

must  be  much  limited  to  the  age  and  country,  the 
manners  of  which  it  professes  to  depict,  and  that 
unless  these  are  adapted  to  comic  delineation,  the 
art  must  languish  for  want  of  tnat&iel.  The  per- 
fection of  comedy  docs  not  consist  in  the  mere 
reproduction  of  the  scenes  of  common  life,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character.  These  must  have 
something  comic  in  themselves,  and  the  art  of 
the  dramatist  is  shewn  in  his  selection  of  the 
ludicrous  traits  so  as  to  develop  with  greatest 
effect  a  character  or  a  plot.  It  has  often  been 
asserted  that  the  proper  end  of  comedy  is  to 
expose  vice  and  folly  by  means  of  ridicule.  But 
we  conceive  that  its  primary  end  is  to  excite 
mirth,  and  the  exposure  of  vice  and  folly  is 
often  well  calculated  to  do  so,  though  that  is 
rather  a  secondary  end,  (however,  morally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  the  highest,)  and  many  admirable 
comedies  have  been  written  with  no  such  object, 
or  without  having  any  such  effect.  Besides,  such 
a  definition  of  the  object  of  comedy  confounds 
it  with  satire,  from  which  it  essentially  differs. 

y  2 
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Comedy  may  be,  and  often  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
most  exquisite  satire,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
so.  It  has  a  distinctiye  character  of  its  own, 
of  which  the  ridiculous  is  the  essence;  but  vir- 
tue may  be  rendered  ridiculous  as  well  as  vice 
and  folly.  The  satire  of  Aristophanes  directed 
against  Socrates,  was  not  legitimate  because  it 
wanted  a  legitimate  object;  it  was,  in  fact, 
founded  on  a  misapprehenfiion,  which  when  dis- 
sipated disarmed  the  satire.  But  the  ridicule  was 
genuine,  because  it  put  the  sage  in  a  view  so 
laughable  when  contrasted  with  his  character, 
real  or  assumed,  (for  it  matters  not  which,)  that 
our  mirth  is  excited  whether  we  believe  in  the 
justness  of  the  satire  or  not. 

The  ridiculous — the  materiel  of  comedy — ^has 
existed  more  or  less  in  all  ages,  and  always  will 
exist,  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same. 
Boccaccio  foimd  it  in  an  age  of  the  darkest  super- 
stition, and  chiefly  among  its  ministers  and  devo- 
tees. Butler  traced  it  even  in  the  acrimonious 
contentions  of  civil  war.  There  must,  however, 
be  times  and  circumstances  more  favourable  than 
others  to  its  production,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  they  would  have  produced  so  laughable 
comedies,  had  Aristophanes  been  a  contemporary  of 
Cadmus,  or  Moliere  written  under  the  stem  tyranny 
of  the  League.  In  our  own  country,  comedy  has 
at  no  period  flourished  more  than  in  the  merry 
times  of  the  Eestoration,  when  a  reaction  took 
place  in  the  national  mind,  from  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  republicanism  and  its  sister  puritanism. 
Probably,  as  a  general  rule,  though  liable  to  many 
exceptions,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  for  comic  delineation  are  when 
nature  has  been  softened  from  barbarism  into  civi- 
lization,— where  that  civilization  has  not  dege- 
nerated firom  the  follies  of  luxury  and  fashion 
into  unpaUiated  crime — where  the  manners  of  the 
age  and  political  institutions  give  Ml  scope  to 
the  complete  development  of  natural  character — 
and  especially  where  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, and  a  turn  for  humour  ore  national  cha- 
racteristics, and  make  each  individual  to  some 
extent,  as  FdUtaff  describes  himself,  not  only 
witty  themselves,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  other 
men.  The  age  and  country  of  Aristophanes  had 
some  of  these  characteristics  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Let  us  examine  how  far  MoU^re  lived  under  simi- 
lar propitious  circumstances. 

Bom  in  1622,  his  youth  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  administrations  of  Cardinals  llichelieu 
and  Mazarin,  the  despotic  tyranny  of  which 
would  have  been  Httie  calculated  to  relax  the 
severity  of  character  which  the  French  people 
had  acquired  in  the  preceding  age,  under  the 
terrors  of  the  League,  had  its  eflect  not  been  in 
some  measure  counteracted  by  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  opposition.  The  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  agitated  by  a  struggle  for  power 
between  contending  parties,  who  mixed  with 
their  ambition  much  of  the  levity  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  their  country.  The  gratification 
of  personal  vanity,  more  than  the  passion  for 
power,  influenced  the  leaders,  who  changed  sides 
with  their*  mistresses,  and  not  un&equently,  ^t 


their  dictation .  The  queen-mother  was  lampooned 
while  her  minister  was  outiawed,  and  battles  were 
I  fought  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  libertine  Dachesse 
de  Longue^olle.  A  body  of  lawyers  aping  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  to  which  their  only  resemblance 
lay  in  their  common  name,  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  while  a  cardinal  headed  the  party  of 
the  court,  an  archbishop  fomented  the  jealousies  of 
the  opposition.  The  people,  following  the  frivo- 
lity of  their  loaders,  alternately  adored  them  as 
their  deliverers,  and  lighted  bonfires  on  their 
disgrace. 

This  state  of  things  was  in  some  measure  put  an 
end  to  when  Louis  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  1654.  Foreign  conquests  succeeded  civil 
dissensions,  and  a  gay  but  libertine  court  set  the 
example  of  polished  manners,  and  diffused  refine- 
ment along  with  licentiousness.  At  this  period, 
the  people  of  France  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  distinctions  of  which  were  prominent 
and  well  marked:  the  aristocracy,  whose  focus 
was  the  Court ;  the  tradesmen  and  craftsmen,  who 
inhabited  the  towns;  and  the  peasantry.  The 
last  class  vegetated  in  a  state  of  simplicity  and 
ignorance,  which  gave  littie  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  character,  though  probably  the 
tremps  of  the  mass  did  not  want  archness  and  vi- 
vacity. Their  manners,  however,  were  gross  as 
well  as  simple.  The  men  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  the  cabarets,  while  their  wives  were  alter- 
nately kissed  and  beaten.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  female  virtue  was  better  preserved  among 
this  class  than  in  the  higher  ranks ;  probably  it 
was  less  so :  and  certainly  it  was  better  preserved 
among  the  middle  class.  But  conjugal  infidelity 
was  in  aU  ranks  reckoned  more  a  foible  than  a 
crime,  and  a  good  beating  of  his  frail  spouse,  at 
once  restored  the  peasant's  temper,  and  vindicated 
liis  honour.  The  bourgeoisie  were  a  plain  and  well- 
conditioned  class,  retcuning  much  of  their  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners,  with  as  littie  of  the  licen- 
tious refinement  of  those  above  them,  as  of  the 
grossness  of  those  below.  Devoted  to  their 
houtiqueSy  they  were  easy  in  their  circumstances, 
and  many  of  them  ultimately  obtained  such  a 
competency  as  enabled  them  to  retire  from  trade 
and  live  in  independence.  Occasionally,  one  of 
these,  forgetting  his  position,  would  affect  the 
gentleman,  like  Monsieur  Jourdain,  who  was  no 
ideal  portrait,  but  drawn  from  life.  The  original 
was  a  hat  manufacturer  of  the  name  of  Gaudoiu, 
who  lavished  a  large  fortune,  left  him  by  his 
father,  on  needy  people  of  fashion,  who,  like 
Dorante  and  Doritni^fie,  made  him  their  dupe. 
Ultimately  he  was  confined  at  Charenton  as  a 
madman.  Littie  removed  from  the  condition  of 
shopkeepers  were  the  professional  men,  whom 
real  ignorance  and  an  affectation  of  deep  learn- 
ing rendered  eminently  ridiculous.  The  pro- 
fessors of  medicine  affected  much  gravity,  wore 
a  robe  when  they  went  abroad,  and  generally 
rode  through  the  streets  on  mules.  Thej  de- 
lighted in  specifics,  and  a  multiplicity  of  medi- 
cines, talked  in  bad  Latin  and  scholastic  temis ; 
and  OS  each  had  a  theory  of  his  own  to  support, 
their  vanity  and  dogoifitism  rendered  their  con* 
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Biiltations  rather  disiracdng  to  their  patients,  the 
nature  of  whoso  diseases,  far  less  their  remedies, 
they  ooald  not  a^reo  upon.    The  result  of  the 
famous  consultation  on  Cardinal  Mazarin  is  well 
known.     The  four  most  eminent  physicians  of 
the  day  were  called  in,  when  after  much  dispute 
cach'adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  one  maintaining 
that  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  the  liver,  another 
the  lungs,  a  third  the  spleen,  and  a  fourth  the  me- 
sentery.   It  is  not  improhahle  that  Moli^re  had 
penonal  wrongs  to  avenge  in  ridiculing  the  physi- 
cians, for  his  habitual  bad  health  must  have  given 
him  much  unfavourable  experience  of  them.     The 
lawyers  were  probably  little  less  ridiculous,  though 
we  know  not  so  much  of  them,  MoHSre  having 
searoely  touched  upon  that  class.     He  introduces 
the  svoeaU  only  once,  viz.,  in  the  ''  Malade  Ima- 
ginaize,"  and  it  is  to  pay  ^em  a  compliment.     It 
is  in  the  same  piece  that  he  gives  a  rdle  of  some 
importance  to  a  notary,  though  according  to  the 
prescriptive  usage  of  the  stage  that  functionary  is 
seldom  absent  when  a  marriage  is  in  hand,  but 
(xlj  pour  dresser  U  eontrat.     The  lawyers  how- 
erer  did  not  escape  the  lash.     During  Moli^re's 
Hfetimo  they  were  severely  handled  by  Eacine  in 
the  "  Plaideors. ' '    Their  pleadings  savoured  much 
of  the  ignorauco  and  scholasticism  of  the  age.   Dc- 
feient  both  in  dignity  and  solidity,  they  displayed 
an  indigested  erudition,  citing  promiscuously  the 
Wkf  ^e  fathers  of  the  church,  the  Eoman  and 
canon  laws,  and  occasionally  the  classics.     The 
muV^ty  of  Paris,  which  in  1624  had  obtained 
suBrr^i,  prohibiting  onpam  of  death  the  pubHca- 
tion  of  amy  "work,   impugning  the  authority  of 
imtotle,  could   not  fall  to  supply  much  of  the 
ndfcolons.      Thcro  were  scholars  of  that  time  who, 


armed  at  all  points  with  syllogisms,  professed  to 
dispute  de  omni  scibili,  maintaining  their  positions 
with  a  fury  quite  proportionate  to  their  preten- 
sions. One  of  them,  tiie  original  of  the  philoso- 
pher in  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  who  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  eloquence  and  philosophy, 
in  a  room  in  Paris  which  he  called  "  L' academic 
des  phUosophes  orateurs,"  and  himself  the  **  mo- 
derateur"  thereof.  When  these  pedants  fell  in 
love  the  picture  was  complete.  One  of  Eacinc's 
lawyers  proposes  to  take  his  mistress  to  see  the 
torture  inflicted,  —  "  donner  la  question,^* —  and 
Moli^re  makes  Thomas  Diaforus  desirous  to  treat 
Angeliqw  with  a  sight  of  the  dissection  of  a 
woman !  These  pictures  were  not  overcharged. 
Of  Moli^re's  literary  contemporaries.  He  has  left 
us  too  exquisite  a  sketch  to  be  omitted.  In  the 
play  from  which  we  have  already  more  than  once 
quoted,  "La  Critique  de  TEcole  des  Femmes," 
BorantSy  the  sensible  critic  of  the  piece,  thus  de- 
scribes them :  "  La  cour  a  quelques  ridicules,  j'en 
demeure  d* accord;  et  je  suis,  comme  on  voit,  le 
premier  \i  les  fronder ;  mais,  ma  foi,  il  y  en  a  un 
grand  nombre  parmis  les  beaux  esprits  de  pro- 
fession; et,  si  Ton  joue  quelques  marquis,  je 
trouve  qu'il  y  a  bien  plus  de  quoi  jouer  les  auteurs, 
et  que  ce  seroit  une  chose  plaisante  h,  mettre  sur 
le  theatre,  que  leurs  grimaces  savantes,  et  leurs 
raffinemens  ridicules,  leur  vicieuse  coutume  d'as- 
sassiner  les  gens  de  leurs  ouvrages,  leur  friandiso 
de  louanges,  leurs  managements  de  pensecs,  leur 
traflc  de  reputation,  et  leur  ligues  offensives  et 
defensives,  aussi  bien  que  leurs  guerres  d'cspnts, 
et  leurs  combats  de  prose  et  de  vers.'' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

ROME    OLD  FniENDS. 


Peovi««  wiih  large  families  seldom  think  (the 
naaon  is  that  they  have  not  time  to  do  so)-— if 
t\icy  ^d,  one  of  their  uppermost  thoughts,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  would  be  how  to  dispose  of 
their  progeny.     A  scion  of  oligarchy  never  has 
much  trouble  in  this  way — the  oldest  gets  the 
coronet,  as  a  matter  of  course;  number  two  enters 
the  army ;  number  three,  the  navy ;  number  four, 
the  church;  number  five,  the  civil  service;  number 
six,  the  bar;    number    seven — what  for  him? 
When  a  nobleman  has  seven  sons,  even  in  a  cor- 
rupt country  like   our  own,  he  is,  for  a  time, 
pna^ed  what  to  do  with  the  last ;  and  so  we  do 
not  fenture  to  predict  the  fate  of  Septimus.    The 
irrifers  of  fiction  are  sometimes  troubled  after  a 
if^'miiar  fiishion,  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  literary 
offspring;  painters  may  crowd  their  canvas  with 
ever  go  many  figure*,  they  are  there  from  fii'st  to 


last,  and  cause  no  trouble;  musicians  may  intro- 
duce whatever  notes  they  Hst  at  the  commencement 
of  a  symphony,  without  coming  under  any  obliga- 
tions to  reproduce  these  original  sounds,  attenuated 
or  deepened,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece;  but  the 
miserable  romancist  must  give  an  account  of  every 
character  that  happens  to  figure  on  his  insigni- 
ficant stage.  He  is  like  a  boatswain  to  whom  a 
score  of  tars  is  delivered  over  for  a  shore  excur- 
sion, the  whole  complement  must  be  searched  for 
in  lane  and  alley,  the  roll  called  on  the  surf- 
beaten  sand,  and  every  man  and  mother's  son  duly 
re-delivered  on  board  the  gallant  bark  that  rolls 
at  anchor  in  the  oflng.  We  do  not  approve  of  the 
custom^there  be  some  characters  who  figiu:e  in 
our  pages,  of  whom,  and  of  whose  ultimate 
destiny,  the  less  that  could  be  said,  so  much  the 
better— but  custom  is  inflexible,  and  how  much 
soever  against  any  canon  of  our  own  institution, 
we  must  comply  with  it,  and  afford  some  ijisight 
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into  the  after  career  of  certain  wortliies,  r^ard- 
ing  whom  recent  chapters  have  been  silent. 

There  is  a  personage  descending  the  High- 
strcet  of  Edinburgh,  on  an  antumnal  afternoon, 
who  has  the  air  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  yet 
his  costume  belies  the  suspicion.  He  is  whisker- 
less,  but  has  a  large  grey  moustache,  with  hair  to 
match;  green  spectacles  prevent  his  eyes  firom 
being  seen,  while  a  large  cloak  conceals  exact 
details  of  outline.  We  must  have  seen  that  man 
before,  and,  to  satisfy  curiosity,  although  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  virtue  may  not  imply  over-much 
politeness,  we  shall  make  bold  to  follow  him.  He 
passes  downwards,  and  is  beyond  the  Tron  Church 
— down  still — ^pshaw!  Some  old  military  man 
going  to  visit  a  brother  officer  in  St.  John's  or 
New-street  (aristocratic  in  those  days).  No — ^he 
passes  both  openings !  Then  he  is  a  stranger, 
bound  for  Holyrood ;  let  us  return  and  think  no 
more  of  him.  Nay,  not  so  fast — see,  he  slackens 
pace,  he  is  examining  doors,  aud  will  earth 
immediately.  He  enters  Theodore  Eeid's  shop ! 
That  settles  the  point — he  must  not  now  be  lost 
sight  of. 

The  unknown  finds  Theodore  at  his  little  desk. 

"  I  understand,  sir,"  says  he,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
"  that  you  keep  some  very  nice,  fine,  old  cheese. 
I  am  a  connoisseur  in  the  article,  and  grudge  no 
price.  Just  let  me  go  down  into  your  cellar,  will 
you,  that  I  may  taste  some  of  your  rarest." 

"  A  gormandizing  Englisher,"  thought  Theo- 
dore; "but  they  aye  pay."  And,  so  saying,  the 
merchant  shut  his  bank  pass-book,  which  he  was 
in  the  act  of  summing,  and,  locking  it  in  his  desk, 
prepared  to  attend  the  fastidious  destroyer  of 
maggots.  "  Oor  cellar  is  no  very  weel  rid  up," 
said  Theodore,  as  he  conducted  his  customer  to 
the  trap-door  already  known  to  the  reader,  '*  and 
tak*  care  o'  yer  daes,  as  ye  come  down  the 
stair." 

"No  apology,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  the  stair 
is  better  than  the  one  leading  down  to  the  state- 
cabin  of  the  last  seventy-four  that  I  commanded." 

Theodore  bowed  obeisance  at  this  remark,  which 
implied  a  naval  hero,  and  peradventure  an  admi- 
ral. The  imknown  having  accomplished  the 
descent  in  safety,  he  looked  briskly  round  the 
premises,  which  were  still  faintly  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  and  making  a  sudden  spring,  he  seated 
himself  on  the  top  of  a  puncheon  cask,  with  an 
agUity  of  which  his  aged  appearance  gave  no  in- 
dication; and  ere  Theodore  had  time  to  recover 
from  his  surprise  at  this  gymnastic  feat,  the  naval 
hero  had  seized  a  bottle  of  Theodore's  best  port, 
and  striking  off  the  neck  by  a  blow  on  the  edge 
of  the  cask,  he  applied  the  stump  to  his  lips  with 
a  deliberation  that  chanced  a  predisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  operator  to  discuss  the  greater  portion 
of  the  entire  contents. 

Theodore  stared  in  dumb  astonishment. 

"Bather  sour  and  harsh,"  remarked  the  in- 
truder; "but  the  truth  is,  you  Scotch  do  not 
know  how  to  keep  wine ;  there  is  no  liquor  to  be 
had  in  this  cursed  country  except  whiskey,  and  it 
aint  gentlemanly.  However,  what  can't  be  helped, 
needn't  be  lamented  ;--come,  hand  mo  some  of 


your  fromage,  old  feller !  Bodad,  if  I  think  yon 
know  me !" 

"  Know  you,  sir!"  roared  Theodore,  quivering 
with  indignation,  as  he  discovered  that  the  Colonel 
was  the  fictitious  maritime  hero.  "  I  know  yon 
too  well.  What  in  the  name  o*  the  auld  fiend 
himsel'  has  brought  you  hero  ?" 

"  Don't  use  strong  language,"  replied  Mr.  Flint, 
"  it  hurts  my  feelings." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  sir  ?" 

"  Patience,  my  dear  sir,  patience." 

"  I  will  have  no  patience,  wi*  the  like  o'  you — 
in  one  word,  what  do  you  want  ?" 

The  Colonel  motioned  to  the  trap-door,  and 
Theodore  went  and  secured  it,  and  having  per- 
formed this  service,  he  leaned  against  a  cask,  sul- 
lenly waiting  till  his  unwelcome  visitor  should 
condescend  to  imburden  the  object  of  his  mission. 
Mr.  Flint  did  not  appear  to  notice  Reid's  impa- 
tience, and  taking  up  the  now  half-empty  bottle, 
he  amused  himself  by  tossing  it  in  the  air — a 
pastime  which  only  mcensed  the  trafficker  the 
more. 

"  Leave  off  this  fooling  and  teU  me  what  you 
want  with  me,"  growled  Theodore,  advancing 
hastily,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  doing  bodily 
harm  to  the  Colonel.  That  worthy  was,  however, 
too  nimble,  and  he  adroitly  eluded  his  grasp. 

"  Don't  put  me  in  a  passion,  sir,"  vociferated 
Theodore ;  "  it  is  not  often  that  I  get  into  a  rage, 
but  if  you  do  rouse  me,  ye'U  repent  it.  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  trick  that  ye  played  mo  last 
time  ye  were  here  wi'  Copley." 

"  Ah !  do  not  mention  that  name !"  cried  Flint, 
pathetically,  "  it  recalls  associations  that  at  this 
precise  moment  are  peculiarly  unpleasant." 

"  Is  ho  hanged  ?" 

"No,  not  exactly." 

"He  deserves  it,"  replied  Rcid,  sarcastically, 
"  and  BO  do  you." 

"  We  shall  not  speculate  as  to  deserts,  as  Portia 
says,  in  that  passage  with  which  you  are  no  doubt 
familiar,  it  would  be  '  up'  with  th»  whole  of  us 
if  we  got  them;  even  you,  my  sweet  sir,  pure  and 
spotless  as  you  are,  like  a  lily  hanging  on  a 
delicate  stem,  even  you,  if  viewed  through  a 
microscope,  might  not  present  an  aspect  wholly 
faultless." 

"  Man !  you'll  drive  me  mad — say  in  one  word, 
what  do  you  want  ?" 

"Well,  since  you  insist  on  knowing  the  cause, 
I  shall  tell  you;  but  allow  me  to  remark  how 
much  a  coimter  blunts  one's  sensibilities.  We 
gentlemen  are  never  in  the  habit  of  opening  busi- 
ness abruptly,  we  prefer  a  little  of  what  the  French 
call  hadinaffe,  in  order  to  fill  up  with  curves  those 
angular  vacancies  which  grosser  natures  leave 
absurdly  open." 

"What  do  you  want?  if  you  don't  be  quick 
I'll  go  up  stairs." 

"  Pray  do ;  I  shall  in  that  case  finish  my  wine 
all  the  more  comfortably." 

Theodore's  dark  visage  became  livid  with  passion 
at  the  continued  trifling  of  his  visitor,  and,  ap- 
proaching him  in  a  menacing  attitude,  he  ad- 
dressed Imn  for  the  last  time. 
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'^Harkye,  sir!  Pm  in  no  humour  for  your 
nonsenae.  I  never  liked  you  in  all  my  life,  and 
never  leas  so  than  at  this  moment.  Say  at  once 
what  you  want,  or  Pll  soon  end  the  matter.  You 
know  that  there  ia  a  door  leads  into  the  passage ; 
Vm  rather  auld,  but  I  think  I  have  pith  enough 
to  take  you  by  the  neck  and  toss  you  out  at  that 
door,  if  I  find  it  necessary.  Do  you  understand 
me?" 

During  this  address,  Theodore  had  slowly  ap- 
proached the  Colonel,  and  suddenly  seizing  him  by 
the  collar,  he  shook  the  officer  with  such  force 
and  freedom  that  the  latter  was  quite  satisfied  as 
to  the  abUity  of  Eeid  to  carry  the  proposed  threat 
into  execution.  The  Colonel,  therefore,  prudently 
dropped  further  levity,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  one  of  his  character  to  speak  without 
cireomlocution,  he  delivered  his  message  in  a 
form  comparatively  plain  and  straightforward. 

"Ilow,  then,  Mr.  Beid,  that  we  understand 
each  oflier,"  resumed  the  champion,  ''you  will 
please  to  observe  that  the  present  juncture  is 
peculiarly  unpropitious  for  me,  and  that  desirous 
of  a  ehauge  of  air  and  scene,  I  wish  to  go  abroad. 
There  is  Copley,  he  is  to  be  tried  before  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  it  may  run  hard  with  him — ^he  will 
get  the  best  certificates,  as  to  character,  from  his 
present  employer,  but  it  is  questionable  how  far 
they  may  avail  him.  Copley  had  not  what  I  may 
call  an  artistic  mind,  but  still  I  shall  miss  his 
society — it  will  cause  a  decided  blank,  such  as  I 
felt  when  my  friend  General  Pigeon  was  killed 
in  his  duel  with  Major  What-d'ye-oallum  of 
Thingummy." 

"Well,  sir,  and  what  hiv  I  to  do  wi'  your 
going  abroad  ?" 

"Nothing  except  that  I  expect  you  to  furnish 
the  means." 

"Means!  me  fdmish  you !  Til  see  you — ." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  sir,  keep  your  temper.  Abroad 
I  mnst  go,  and  furnish  me  with  the  means  you 
must  and  shall." 

"Must  and  shall,"  growled  Theodore,  ironi- 
cally, "we'll  see." 

"  Of  course  we  will.  There  is  a  young  man  to 
be  executed  here  to-morrow  morning.  It  wmJ 
u-ho  cauied  his  apprehmmn.  That  makes  you  start. 
I  set  the  Bow-street  officers  on  this  young  man  in 
London;  I  then  thought  he  had  knowingly  cheated 
me,  but  Copley  satisfied  me  that  he  had  not.  I 
afterwards  set  the  Edinburgh  authorities  on  his 
track." 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  if  he  was  innocent  ?" 

"To  save  myself,"  replied  the  Colonel,  coolly. 
"Now  if  I  had  the  power  to  bring  him  to  the 
scaffold  reluctantly,  I  certainly  have  it  within  my 
means,  if  I  am  so  determined,  to  pay  you  a  simi- 
lar compliment.  Master  Eeid.  So  take  your 
cliance,  fiie  smaQ  trifle  in  money,  or — ^  gibbet. 
I  observe  you  are  not  looking  pleasant,  but  pray 
do  not  meditate  any  violence.  I  have  the  imple- 
ments of  selMefenee,  and  I  would  rather  do  bust- 
nesswith  jron  agreeably  than  otherwise." 

"Fm  not  to  be  frightened,"  said  Eeid,  dog- 
gedly. 
"I  have  no  wish  to  frighten  you — ^but  just 


consider  exactly  what  your  position  is.  I  have 
only  to  go  to  your  mayor  here,  and  secure  to  my- 
self a  free  paidon,  and  the  reward  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  those  connected  with  the  issue 
of—." 

"  "Wheesht,  sir — other's  no  use  in  speaking  the 
name  o'  things  that  we  ken  about.  But  hear  you 
this,  oor  Scotch  law  needs  twa  witnesses — do  ye 
think  that  oor  koorts  wud  tali  the  evidence  o'  a 
habit  and  repute  blackguard  like  yourseF  against 
a  man  like  me,  that  has  never  been  kent  to  brak 
the  law  in  the  smallest  jot  or  tittle  ?  Flint,  yo'vo 
mistaken  your  man." 

"NTot  so  fast,  my  excellent  friend,"  replied  the 
adroit  Colonel ;  "  there  is  a  certain  old  lady  re- 
siding in  your  city,  who  has  had  transactions 
with  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Copley,  and  for  the  sake 
of  confirming  any  statement  that  may  procure  for 
her  the  elegant  gratification  of  seeing  you  die  with 
your  shoes  on,  I  have  no  doubt — ^indeed  I  havo 
positively  ascertained — that  she  is  prepared  and 
willing  to  aid  me  in  carrying  out  my  little  plot." 
"  The  cursed  auld  Hnmier,  I  thocht  she  had 
been  killed  by  the  mob  the  ither  week." 

"  Some  persons  have  the  tenacity  of  cats,  and 
my  venerable  and  amiable  friend  belongs  to  that 
e^>ecies ;  but  even  supposing  that  the  old  lady  had 
met  with  the  fitte  that  you  gallantly  hint  at,  sho 
has  a  son,  an  interesting  inv^d,  who  would  havo 
been  equally  prepared  to  supply  the  place  of  his 
excellent  relative,  in  the  small  negotiation  that  I 
have  in  my  eye.  Kow  as  time  presses,  may  I 
beg  that  you  will  favour  me  with  an  answer  to 
my  proposal?" 

"How  much  do  ye  want?"  inquired  Theodore, 
musing. 

"  Wtfl,  having  every  disposition  to  be  lenient, 
I  have  fixed  the  amount  at  a  mere  tiifie,  say  five 
hundred  pounds." 

"  Five  hundred  devils !"  exclaimed  Theodore, 
swelling  with  indignation.  ^'If  ye  had  said  a 
five  or  even  a  ten  pound  note,  I  wadna  hae 
minded  that,  jist  for  the  sake  o'  getting  quit  o' 
you — but  five  hunder — ^poohl  the  man's  in  a 
creel." 

"  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  your  last  obser- 
vation, l£r.  Eeid,  but  if  you  do  not  think  mo  in 
earnest,  you  are  very  much  mistaken,  never,  in- 
deed, I  take  it,  more  thoroughly  mistaken  in  all 
your  life.  I  shall  call  at  your  shop  to-morrow 
forenoon,  at  twelve  to  a  minute,  «and  if  you  have 
not  the  sum  mentioned  ready  for  me  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  or  gold,  just  take  your  chance  of  a 
few  fathoms  of  rope — that's  aU.  I  can  joke  with 
my  friends,  and  have  joked  a  good  deal  in  my 
time,  but  at  present  I  am  in  no  joking  mood. 
Good  afbemoon,  Master  Eeid." 

And  so  saying  the  Colonel  proceeded  to  the 
trapstair,  and  having  withdrawn  the  bolt  of  the 
hatch-door  he  disappeared  and  left  Theodore  to 
his  own  meditati<»is.  The  merchant  took  no  heed 
of  the  departure  of  his  visitor,  but  continued  long 
and  sullenly  to  lean  against  a  post  of  his  cellar, 
wrapt  apparentiy  in  deep  thought  at  the  considera- 
tion of  the  alternative  placed  before  him  by  his 
associate  in  crime.     The  shadows  lengthened  o» 
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the  damp  and  greasy  walls  of  the  cellar,  and 
finally  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  tall  houses 
of  the  Canongate^  and  was  seen  no  more,  but 
Theodore  stood  in  his  old  position,  still  absorbed 
in  reverie. 

"Maister !  what  about  the  herrin*  for  Sfcettin  ?" 
screamed  one  of  Theodore's  lean  assistants,  from 
the  top  of  the  rickety  trap-stair. 

At  the  familiar  call  of  business  Beid  instantly 
became  himself  again,  and  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  shop  to  answer  tlie  interrogatory  of  the  lad. 

"  Whaun  does  the  brig  sail  ?" 

'*  At  twal  the  mom's  nicht." 

"Wcel,"  replied  Theodore,  **if  ye  get  the 
casks  sent  down  to  Leith  wi  the  carts  the  nicht, 
ye  may  gang  and  see  that  ne'er-do-weel  hanged  i' 
the  momin' — but  mind  it's  only  a  privelege,  and 
unless  the  things  are  down  ye  canna  gang — ^it 
would  be  a  pity  for  your  ain  sakes  that  ye  should 
lose  the  sicht,  it's  a  grand  example  to  thochtless 
young  fellows." 

The  fellows  bestirred  themselves,  not  so  much 
we  must  do  them  the  justice  of  saying,  on  account 
of  the  motive  held  out  by  their  master,  as  for  the 
prospect  of  a  partial  holidayi  a  luxury  to  which 
they  were  rarely  accustomed.  They  accordingly 
bustled  about,  anddidgallantservice  among  the  bar- 
rels in  the  cellar — ^while  Theodore  took  his  station 
at  his  little  desk  near  the  door,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  herring  invoices,  but  in 
reality  he  stood  at  that  little  desk  with  his  thoughts 
far  otherwise  employed.  He  compressed  his  Hps, 
knitted  his  brows,  and  otherwise  looked  so  sternly 
reflective,  that  if  like  Mrs.  Siddons  when  studying 
Zady  Maobeth,  ho  had  seen  his  own  features  in  a 
mirror,  he  very  likely  would  have  been  startled  at 
the  representation.  Theodore  was,  however,  too 
earnestly  engrossed  with  his  own  reflections  to 
take  heed  of  changes  in  physiognomical  expression, 
and  so  he  thought  on. 

'*  She  sails  the  mom  at  twal  at  nicht,"  he  said 
aloud  to  himself,  and  then  ho  sunk  into  his  former 
reverie,  and  there  we  shall  leave  him,  in  order  to 
take  note  of  the  tother  proceedings  of  the  Colonel. 

The  bully  sauntered  up  the  street  with  the  air 
of  a  flno  gentleman,  and  he  had  not  left  Theo- 
dore's shop  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
till  by  a  singular  coincidence  he  encountered  the 
hag.  The  old  woman  looked  pale  and  sickly,  and 
her  withered  face  was  enveloped  in  a  dirty  hand- 
kerchief, which  only  served  to  make  her  pinched 
features  more  ghastly. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Madam,  truly  glad  to  see  you," 
exclaimed  the  officer ;  *'  tiiis  is  a  felicity  not  more 
unexpected  than  agreeable.  I  wished  to  have  an 
interview  with  you,  and  was  about  to  return  to 
my  hotel  and  caJl  for  a  directory  in  order  that  I 
might  discover  your  residence,  but  your  personal 
appearance  at  this  interesting  juncture  will  save 
me  the  trouble." 
•    "  Give  me  some  money,  fool,  I'm  starving." 

**  My  dear  madam !  that  is  precisely  my  own 
situation,  and  I  have  come  to  Scotland  for  the 
very  purpose  of  negotiating  a  small  loan  with  our 
tender-hearted  friend  in  the  Canongate  here.  I 
shall  tako  pare  not  to  squeeze  the  orange  quite 


I  dry,  and  so  you  may  have  a  few  drippings  as 
well  as  me.  Ladies,  I  know,  should  always  have 
the  priority ;  but  in  this  case,  '  first  come,  first 
served,'  is  one  of  those  proverbial  sayings  which, 
in  my  reverence  for  antiquity,  I  should  wish  to 
preserve  intact." 

**  Peace,  jackanapes !  if  you  rouse  me,  I  may 
sacrifice  him  and  you  too.  Let  me  have  Bom.e 
money.  I  am  starving,  I  tell  you,  and  a  trifle 
which  you  would  throw  away,  may  save  me  and 
my  sick  boy,  who  is  dying." 

''  Upon  my  honour,  good  mother,  save  and  ex- 
cepting a  few  pence — " 

"  Pence !"  shrieked  the  hag,  "  I  have  not  seen 
any  for  many  a  day.  The  boy  and  I  have  been 
starving,  and  coppers  would  be  a  boon.  I  was 
nearly  Mlled  by  a  savage  mob,  and  I  thought  my 
son  and  I  would  have  cUed  together ;  nobody  camo 
near  us.  At  this  moment  I  have  not  so  much  as 
would  purchase  a  single  meal." 

"  Very  distressing,  indeed,  my  dear  madam : 
and  since  matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  I  shall 
not  scruple,  trusting  always  that  it  will  not  offend 
your  pride,  to  make  ofler  of  my  purse  to  the  extent 
of  half-a-crown,  or  say  three-and-sbc." 

"Give  me  the  money,"  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  eagerly  clutching  the  proff^ed  coins. 
"  Give  mo  the  money.  Hurt  my  pride !  do  you 
say,  fool }  Yes,  it  does  hurt  my  pride,  that  I 
should  require  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  take  charity 
from  you.  I  meant  to  have  gone  to  the  fellow 
Eeid,  but  I  am  not  able  to  walk  further.  Away! 
out  of  my  sight ;  I  cannot  bear  to  look  on  you !" 

"My  dear  madam,  whence  the  fury?  It  is 
quite  true  that  I  was  at  one  time  the  apprentice 
of  your  lamented  husband ;  but  it  does  not  thence 
legitimately  follow  that  I  should  be  obnoxious  to 
your  sweet  society.  But  I  see  you  are  chafed ;  so 
adieu,  my  ancient  sprig  of  rosemary !" 

The  Colonel  made  a  gallant  flourish  with  his 
hand,  and  left  the  angry  beldame :  who,  after 
allowing  him  to  go  off  for  a  few  minutes,  cau- 
tiously set  herself  to  work  to  track  his  footsteps  : 
but  this,  to  one  of  her  age  and  condition,  was  a 
hopeless  imdertaking.  She,  indeed,  hobbled  after 
him  as  fast  as  her  sickly  and  emaciated  frame 
would  permit;  but  the  Colonel  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  her  sight,  when  Character  Cook 
suddenly  crossed  her  path. 

*'  Dost  see  that  man  in  the  long  cloak  ?"  asked 
the  hag  eagerly. 

**  No,  I  see  no  man  in  a  cloak,"  answered  Cook, 
testily. 

"  Dolt !  that  is  the  man  who  betrayed  the  boy 
who  is  to  be  hanged  to-morrow  !  After  him,  but 
use  no  violence ;  only  tell  me  where  he  goes  to, 
and,  if  you  can,  where  he  lives.    Away !" 

Character  clefiched  his  fist,  and  vigorously 
making  for  himself  a  path  amongst  the  crowded 
passengers,  he  sped  forth  like  an  arrow  from  u 
bow,  in  quest  of  the  hated  object.  The  Colonel, 
who  had  from  the  first  been  seen  by  Character, 
was  too  remarkable  in  his  idiosyncrasy  to  escape 
the  keen  eye  of  the  scout,  and  he  was  closely,  but 
not  conspicuously  followed — the  careless,  satur- 
nine gait  of  the  men  of  leather  being  exceedingly 
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unlike  one  who  was  playing  tlie  spy.  The  bully 
was  traced  to  a  field  in  the  suburbs,  and  after- 
wards to  a  low  lodging-house  in  the  City.  Cha- 
racter took  note  of  a  particular  portion  of  hedge 
visited  by  his  victim,  and  subsequent  events 
proved  the  importance  of  the  trackmg  suggested 
by  the  hag. 

CHAPTER  XXXIIX. 

THE  HEAD   OF  LIBBBBTON'S  WYKD, 

Wh£5  an  Qxccution  takes  place  in  modern  Edin- 
burgh, the  gallows  is  stealthily  erected  at  dead  of 
night.    Those  in  the  vicinity  are  appalled, 

As  they  hear  upon  the  scaffold  floor, 
The  midnight  hammer  sound. 

And  although  thus  warned  of  the  impending  cata- 
strophe, they  still  gaze  with  mingled  fear  and 
drcaid  on  the  grim  machinery  of  death  that  greets 
them  at  the  dawn  of  day.  To  those,  again,  who 
are  beyond  that  terrible  '^  midnight  sound,"  the 
dread  apparatus  bursts  upon  their  sight  as  a  tree 
of  ill-omeuy  that  has  reared  its  ungainly  branches 
in  a  single  night,  and  which,  spectre-Hke,  appears 
and  dii»ppears  with  supematural-Hke  celerity, 
wheneTer  its  work  is  called  for  and  performed. 
This  is  the  custom  in  modem  Edinburgh,  but  it 
was  otherwise  in  old  Edinburgh;  meaning,  by 
that  phrase,  old  Edinburgh,  as  contradistinguished 
Irom.  aneimt  Edinburgh^  regarding  which  latter- 
named  city,  we  are  not  at  present  called  on  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion.  In  the  times,  then,  of  old 
Edinhnigh,  the  gibbet  was  not  an  instrument  so 
rare  as  it  now  is.  TVe  do  not  now,  in  Edinburgh, 
hear  of  its  dismal  existence  oftener  than  once  in 
five  years :  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
iient  century,  penal  death  took  place,  in  the  Scotch 
metropolis,  somewhere  about  twelve  times  in  the 
year,  if  not  oftener ;  aud  suitable  accommodation 
had,  in  consequence,  to  be  provided  for  the  fi:e- 
(|acacy  of  such  tragedies.  The  west-end  of  the 
iamons  Old  Tolbooth,  called  the  **  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lotiuan/'  had  a  projecting  ground-story,  on  whose 
flat  roof  executions  took  place.  A  permanent 
horizontal  beam  daily  flung  out  its  dark  shadows, 
as  &e  setting-sun  darted  its  parting  rays  down 
the  picturesque  street,  with  its  fantastic  air-built 
houses;  while  underneath  there  was  a  row  of 
bustling  shops,  the  owners  of  which  busily  pHed 
their  vocation  under  the  literal  roof  of  death. 
Custom  deadens  the  keenest  sensibilities.  Mer- 
chants trafficked  in  the  Market-place — ^burghers 
cradced  their  jokes — school-boys  played  their 
games — all  immediately  underneath  this  place  of 
doom;  and  yet  every  one  of  them  were  uncon- 
scious of  anything  in  the  least  degree  approaching 
to  levity  or  indecorum.  But  in  our  time,  when 
capital  punishments  have  happily  turned  out  to 
be  so  infrequent,  no  traces  of  the  implements  of 
destruction  are  permitted  to  be  seen  before  the 
time  of  their  employment,  or  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  single  moment  after  theii*  object  has  been 
accomplished.  This  sensitiveness  on  such  a 
subject  is  creditable  to  our  humanity,  but  it 
^^cste  an  important  question  as  to  the  aspects 


in  which  these  matters  were  viewed  by  preceding 
generations. 

Nothing  can  strike  the  thoughtful  student  of 
past  times  more  forcibly  than  the  reckless  expen- 
diture of  human  life,  as  compared  with  the  mer- 
ciful practice,  in  regard  to  capital  punishments, 
that  obtains  in  our  day.  We  do  not  merely  refer 
to  the  amelioration  of  our  criminal  code,  although 
that  of  itself  is  very  remarkable :  for  who  can  now 
think,  without  shuddering,  of  blood  being  shed  in 
torrents  for  mere  personal  assaults,  for  house- 
breakings above  the  value  of  five  shillings,  for 
petty  trespasses,  for  purloining  cattle,  for  ibrging 
notes,  or  for  the  many  other  offences  for  which 
the  life  given  by  God  was  wantonly  sacrificed  ? 
The  capital  crimes  recorded  in  the  British  statute- 
book  could,  at  one  time,  be  counted  in  hundreds ; 
and  who,  we  again  ask,  can  now  think  of  such  a 
state  of  things  without  horror  ?  But,  we  repeat, 
it  is  not  in  connection  with  such  ofiences  that  we 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  low  estimate  of  the 
sacredness  or  value  of  human  life,  that  passed 
current  in  times  preceding  our  own.  The  law  of 
treason,  so  flexible  in  its  construction  as  to  repre- 
sent the  caprice  either  of  a  sovereign,  a  minister, 
or  a  judge,  has,  times  without  number,  consigned 
the  bravest  hearts  of  England  to  the  ignominy  of 
judicial  murder.  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one  day 
fondled  by  his  king,  the  ro3ral  fingers  playfully 
encircle  the  neck  of  the  Chancellor ;  but,  in  a 
brief  space,  these  same  fingers  sign  the  death-war- 
rant, and  other,  although  probably  not  more  rude 
fingers,  turn  up  the  grey  hairs  that  cover  that 
venerable  neck,  in  order  that  it  may  be  bared  for 
the  descent  of  the  axe.  And  aU  for  what }  Just 
because  the  author  of  **  Utopia"  wiU  insist  that  the 
Crown  has  no  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters ;  a 
dogma  which  any  Baptist  drysalter  may  proclaim 
aloud  with  impunity  in  the  very  streets,  in  this 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Need  we  refer  to 
the  infamous  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  by 
order  of  the  buffoon  James  I.,  in  virtue  of  a  sen- 
tence passed  on  account  of  a  trumpery  charge  of 
treasop,  incurred  fourteen  years  before  the  con- 
summation of  his  doom  ?  or  to  the  equally  infa- 
mous fate  of  Sir  Harry  Yane,  after  the  royid  word 
of  the  libertine  Charles  II.  had  been  pledged  for 
his  safety  ?  or,  lastly,  to  the  wholesale  butcheries 
of  Jefi&eys,  committed  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tyrant  James  II.  ?  We  need  not  dwell  on  these, 
for  they  are  notorious  matters  in  history  familiar 
to  all.  But  there  were  many  humble  victims  to 
these  sanguinary  codes,  whose  feeble  cries  were 
never  heard  above  the  turmoil  and  din  of  their 
day,  and  the  echoes  of  whose  stifled  groans  were 
not  caught  up  by  written  story  or  popular  tradi- 
tion, so  as  to  be  handed  down  to  after  generations. 
But  though  human  ear  heard  them  not,  a  great 
Eye  looked  down  on  earth,  and  One  above  heard 
the  groaning  of  the  x)risoner  and  of  those  who 
were  doomed  to  die ;  and  we  know  assuredly,  that 
a  day  of  retribution  will  yet  come. 

Thus  reckoned  of  such  slender  value,  human 
life  was  liable  to  be  invaded  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons,— the  joy  of  existence  apt  in  one  moment  to 
be  hushed  in  the  danwr  of  death,  the  laughing 
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child  of  tho  morning  to  become  tiie  orphan  of  the 
night,  the  joyous  bride  of  to-day  changed  into  the 
distraicted  widow  of  to-morrow,  the  minister  con- 
verted into  the  outcast,  the  judge  into  the  felon, 
the  court  exchanged  for  the  dungeon,  the  ball- 
i*oom  for  the  scaffold — ^how  could  the  play  of  the 
domestic  and  social  affections  be  maintained,  when 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  such  cruel  reversions  ? 
Were  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  father 
and  child,  of  brother  and  sister,  of  Mend  and 
friend  maintained  on  the  same  footing  that  they 
are  now  ?  We  Ihink  not.  Perennial  as  is  the 
tie  that  links  such  together,  there  must  in  these 
rude  da3r8  have  existed  a  holier  intensity  of  love 
than  our  more  prosaic  because  more  pcacei^ 
times  can  possibly  develop.  J^o  daughter  among 
us  can  be  tried  as  the  noble-minded  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  tried;  and  no  peasant's 
wife  can  now  be  called  on  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal  endured  by  the  spouse  of  John  Brown,  of 
Priesthill.  "We  have  our  social  evils,  and  sore 
and  deep  they  are ;  but  judicial  slaughter  cannot 
be  said  to  be  included  amongst  the  number. 

We  stand  at  present  at  the  foot  of  a  scaffold 
whereon  a  convict,  charged  with  uttering  forged 
notes,  is  to  expiate  his  crime,  or  supposed  ciipe, 
by  a  public  death.  And  what  a  blot  were  these 
laws  on  the  British  Statute-book !  From  the 
years  1803  to  1818,  there  were  more  persons  exe- 
cuted for  forging  notes,  than  were  respectively 
put  to  death  for  the  crimes  of  murder,  burglary, 
or  robbery  fi:om  the  person,  committed  withm  the 
same  period.  Two  hundred  and  seven  human 
beings  were  prematurely  hurried  into  eternity  for 
forging  notes,  during  these  thirteen  years  of  blood; 
wlule  the  number  of  minor  punishments,  and  the 
futility  of  the  gallows  in  diminishing  crime,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  two  years  subse- 
quent to  the  last-mentioned  date,  there  were  ob- 
tained within  the  compass  of  twelve  months,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  convictions  for  forging  notes, 
and  nearly  three  hundred  for  having  forged  notes 
in  possession.  The  crime  was  unknown  previous 
to  1758,  tiie  date  of  the  first  execution  for  its  per- 
petration ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  in 
1825,  when  the  voice  of  an  indignant  public  was 
80  li^ed  up,  that  the  ignorant  and  selfish  policy 
which  had  led  to  such  extensive  and  fatal  com- 
mission of  the  offence,  had  to  be  abandoned  once 
and  for  ever.  The  Bank  of  England  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  had  to  issue  notes  of  the  value  of  one 
pound,  and  these  were  so  easily  imitated,  as  to 
create  singular  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
counterfeits;  as  these  multiplied,  the  Bank  ob- 
tained an  act  rendering  them  j&^ee  fix)m  all  liability 
connected  with  forged  notes,  and  thus  removed 
from  themselves  a  principal  inducement  to  stop 
the  traffic.  People  were  barbarously  transported 
for  having  forged  notes  in  their  custody,  and  yet 
intelligent  men  often  could  not  tell  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  the  spurious  note ;  and  even 
the  bank- clerks  themselves  failed  sometimes  to 
recognise  their  own  notes,  and  refused  to  exchange 
them  for  coin.  Juries  resisted  this  unnutural 
state  of  things,  and  demanded  that  the  Bank 
should  disclose  its  secret  marks :  and,  continuing 


to  refuse  convictions,  the  Bank  at  last  resumed 
cash  payments,  suppressed  notes  of  lower  deno- 
mination than  five  pounds ;  the  legislature  made 
the  offence  non-capital,  and  now  forging  notes 
is  a  crime  oompaiatively  rare.  Would  &at  the 
lesson  of  this  wise  policy  had  been  learned  sooner. 
As  it  is,  it  stands  for  ever  a  crimson-stained  page 
in  our  social  history. 

The  morning  fixed  for  the  execution  of  Norman 
Hamilton  was  cold  and  wet,  but  yet  a  considerable 
crowd  had  collected ;  for  although  the  judicial 
sacrifice  of  human  life  was  much  more  frequent 
than  it  is  now,  stiU  the  death  of  a  criminal  always 
had  its  attractions  for  the  populace ;  and,  in  this 
instance,  the  morbid  feeling  was  enhanced  by  a 
general  curiosity  to  discover  how  a  gentleman 
would  demean  himself  at  the  last  hour.  The 
whole  space  in  firont  of  the*  jail  was  filled  by  a 
throng  of  fauces,  gazing  with  visible  anxiety  on 
the  apparatus  of  death ;  while  every  window  in 
the  tall  grotesque  buildings  of  the  Lawnmarket 
had  its  animated  occupants  walling,  as  it  might 
have  been  said,  the  boundaries  of  the  moving  cir- 
cles below.  Fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  paid 
for  eligible  seats  on  the  evening  previous,  and 
with  the  ease  which  affluence  alone  confers,  were 
calmly  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  principal 
actor  in  this  open-air  tragedy.  As  the  slow  but 
sure  hand  of  the  church-clock  pointed  towards  the 
homr  of  destiny,  muscular  men  pushed  the  crowds 
backwards  or  forwards,  according  as  the  move- 
ment seemed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  good 
places.  Children  were  whisked  on  the  shoulders 
of  parents,  in  order  that  they  might  lose  no  part 
of  the  spectacle;  while  other  children,  females 
and  dogs,  who  were  unable  to  resist  tJiese  ground- 
swells  and  upheavings  of  the  mob,  yielded  to  their 
influence  with  shrieks,  oaths,  and  bowlings.  Anon 
some  coarse  jest  would  be  made,  and  the  crowd, 
pleased  for  tie  time  with  a  temporary  lull  in 
the  jostling,  would  laugh  long  and  loud  with  a 
chorus  of  some  hundred  voices.  B^gars,  moim- 
tebanks,  and  pickpockets  stood  around  on  all  sides, 
ready  to  ply  their  several  vocations,  whenever  the 
smallest  opportunity  afforded  a  chance  of  success. 
All  was  mirth,  jocularity,  and  excitement :  and 
but  for  that  grim,  noosed  cord  that  dangled  omin- 
ously from  the  projecting  beam — that  piece  of 
twisted  fiax  which  now  hangs  so  passively  in  the 
drizzling  rain,  as  to  yield  to  every  breath  of  wind 
that  passes  along  the  street — ^but  for  that  signifi- 
cant object,  the  assemblage  might  have  met  at  an 
election,  or  a  fair-day,  or  a  menagerie  exhibition. 
That  elastic  loop  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  encircle 
the  vital  part  of  a  brave  and  generous  youth,  and, 
pressing  it  with  unyielding  gripe,  will  separate 
soul  from  body,  and  will  convert  that  form,  which 
the  moment  before  had  its  life  in  every  limb,  into 
a  shivering,  struggling,  dying  man.  Tho  nooso 
dangles  passively  in  the  air,  and  in  a  brief  space, 
when  it  suspends  its  misshapen,  distorted,  mortal 
burden,  it  will  dangle  as  listlessly  as  before ;  for 
life  will  then  be  quite  extinct,  and  the  muscles 
that  fought  so  hard  for  Hfe,  will  then  be  as  inani- 
mate as  the  rope  that  has  been  the  instrument  of 
destruction.     All  this  is  to  take  place  in  a  few  mi- 
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Antes,  and  yet  the  mob  laughs  and  shouts,  kicks 
and  presses,  giyes  and  reoeiyes  jokes,  and  treats 
the  whole  affidr  as  if  it  were  the  most  joyous, 
laughter-morijig  carnival  that  the  sports  of  the 
country  could  produce.  Whence  this  cold-blooded 
inoonsistency  ?  These  must  be  human  beings,  and 
as  such,  they  must  have  some  hmnan  sympathies. 
That  bold,  impudent-looking  woman  turns  to  the 
child  in  her  arms  with  a  look  of  maternal  fond- 
ness, and  caresses  it  the  moment  that  her  quick 
car  hears  its  sickly  wail;  and  there  must  be  huma- 
nity in  fhsit  pale-fieused  mechanic,  who,  amidst  the 
jostling  of  the  crowd  and  several  attempts  to  the 
direct  contrary,  has  contrived  to  keep  his  impish 
son  on  his  shoulder  for  the  last  half-hour.  The 
fiercest  and  darkest  of  human  kind  have  their  miti- 
gating qualities ;  and  although  the  scum  of  society, 
ih&  dregs  of  the  populaoe,  undoubtedly  drift  loose 
at  execution-timesy  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  fiends  and  demons  alone  surround  the 
flcaffidd.  Our  solution  of  the  mystery  is  this. 
The  ignorant  and  depraved  attend  executions  in 
Older  to  gratify  their  morbid  feelings.  The  sight 
itself,  at  the  critical  moment,  awes  them  (except 
in  the  case  of  notorious  criminals) ;  but  as  all  ex- 
treme emotions  lie  close  beside  each  other  in  the 
homan  bosom,  the  sense  of  the  terrible  readily 
gives  way  to  the  spirit  of  levity,  and  hence  the 
anomalous  conduct  displayed  on  such  occasions. 
Could  any  one,  no  matter  how  degraded,  be  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  place  of  execution,  he  would 
become  spell-bound  under  a  subduing  sense  of  the 
appalling  character  of  the  spectacle ;  but  when  the 
masses  congregate  hours  before  an  execution  takes 
pkce,  the  mind  has  timo  to  divest  itself  of  all 
solemn  associations,  and  the  gregarious  principle 
operates  so  talismanicaUy  on  crowds,  that  the 
slightest  impulse  conununicated  to  the  passions, 
immediately  acts  on  the  motley  throng,  and  sets 
sU  further  restraints  at  defiance. 

Theodore  Beid  stood  at  the  drcumference  of 
the  Kriag  circle,  with  hk  journeymen  and  'pren- 
tuxs  reverentiDlly  standing  beside  him.  An  old 
Bailor,  with  a  wooden  leg,  was  in  tiieir  quiet  vici- 
nity, as  the  tar  had,  from  experience,  been  satis- 
fied that,  in  his  dinnembered  state,  he  was  not 
able  to  resist  the  surges  that  rose  up  amongst  tibie 
inner  circles.  Theodore  shared  in  the  universal 
impatience,  at  the  lagging  pace  of  the  minute-hand 
of  Si  Giles*.  Hours  have  never  been  one  second 
longer  or  shorter  since  the  world  began  (mean  and 
apparent  time  excepted) :  but  people  will  speak 
of  long  and  ehiott  hours,  just  as  if  the  speed  or 
slowness  were  in  clock  and  watch  and  not  in  their 
own  sensationB.  Divers  persons  may  say  with 
Bosdind,  that  time  ambles,  trots,  gallops,  or 
stands  stiU  with  ih^m,  but,  nevertheless,  the  sand 
descends  in  the  glass  and  the  shadows  lengthen  on 
the  wall  with  certain  and  unfailing  regularity, 
and  the  curtain  falls  at  last,  but  not  a  wMt  before 
orafter  its  time. 

**  I  wish  they  would  look  sharp,"  said  Theodore 
Beid  to  the  old  sailor.  '*  Do  ye  think  they  will 
he  long  after  eight  o'clock,  freen  ?  I  promised  to 
let  the  shop-lads  see  the  hanging,  by  way  o'  ex- 
ample ;  bnt  we  canna  stan'  here  a'  day." 


"I  don't  know  as  how  you  land-lubbers  do," 
replied  the  man;  ''but  I  know  this,  vhen  vo 
strapped  a  feller,  we  kept  time,  and  no  mistake. 
In  the  navy,  a  chap  is  sent  to  glory  vithout  one 
alf  that  are  noise  that  you  makes.  There's  Jack 
Crab,  as  tould  the  Capting  that  he  couldn't  nor 
wouldn't  take  the  vane-staff  out  on  the  mizen- 
truck.  Says  the  Capting,  '  Crab,  do  you  see  that 
ore  sun  ?  VeU,  look  at  him,  for  you'll  never  sco 
him  set !'  And  the  Capting  kept  his  word.  By 
th^  o'clock  the  court-martial  wis  over,  and  Jack 
got  the  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  runned 
up  to  the  mainyard-arm  as  fast  as  fun." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  spirit  Mr.  Reid 
might  have  listened  to  this  narrative,  had  his  mind 
been  perfectly  free  to  listen  to  its  details ;  as  it 
was,  die  figure  of  the  hag  caught  his  alarmed  eye 
just  as  the  sailor  commenced  his  story.  The  old 
woman  had  crawled  to  the  scene  of  action  with 
evident  difiiculty,  and,  pale  and  exhausted,  she 
was  leaning  her  tottering  j&ame  against  the  wall 
for  support.  The  consummation  of  her  malignant 
hopes  was  at  hand,  and  she  gazed  with  a  tri- 
umphant scowl  on  the  scafibld  and  its  terrible  ap- 
pendages ;  and  she  was  so  intent  on  looking  at  the 
apparatus  of  death,  that  she  did  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Eeid,  although  he  was 
in  her  immediate  vicinity.  Eeid,  however,  could 
not  take  his  eye  off  her.  Prudence  would  have 
dictated  a  change  of  position,  when  so  impleasant 
a  person  was  at  hand;  but  he  stood  riveted  to 
the  spot,  and  stirred  not — his  apathy  evidently 
exciting  the  surprise  of  the  old  seaman,  who  obvi- 
ously expected  that  his  marvellous  relation  should 
have  transfixed  the  trafficker  with  astonishment. 

Theodore  was  not  allowed  to  continue  his  reverie 
undisturbed;  a  smart  tap  was  administered  to  his 
shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  ho  beheld  tho 
Colonel. 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Flint,  "  that  you 
are  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  I  was  a&aid  that  I  might  have  to 
paint  it  firom  my  own  fancy ;  and,  in  truth,  al- 
though my  friends  aro  pleased  to  flatter  mo  by 
ascribing  to  your  humble  servant  considerablo 
powers  in  that  way ;  yet,  I  assure  you,  I  would 
rather  that  people  should  see  and  judge  for  them- 
selves, than  that  they  should  rely  on  my  powers 
of  description.  It  is  a  very  interesting  sight,  you 
will  observe,  Mr.  Keid;  and  if  you  have  any  wish 
to  act  the  part  of  chief  performer  on  any  futui-e 
occasion  of  a  similar  kind,  you  have  just  to  shape 
your  twelve  o'clock  answer  to  tho  proper  angle. 
That's  all,  Mr.  Eeid.  There's  our  acquaintance, 
the  aged  gentiewoman,  over  the  way  there ;  she 
would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  behold  you  in  that 
elevated  situation  that  your  virtues  deserve,  and 
I  plead  guilty  to  a  slight  inclination  in  that  way 
myself.  But  you  will,  of  course,  take  your  choice, 
Mr.  Eeid;  take  your  choice  in  any  way  that  your 
taste  may  direct  you."  ^ 

"  Silence,  you  babbling  fool,"  replied  Eeid, 
hoarsely ;  **  this  is  no  a  time  for  jocularity." 

^^  To  a  mind  happily  constituted,  and  on  which 
the  sun  shines,  all  seasons  arc  alike,  Mr.  Eeid ; 
and,  as  to  jocularity,  as  you  caU  it,  Mr.  Eeid, 
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pray  when  may  it  be  a  proper  season  for  your 
vinegar,  greasy  chops  to  relax  into  mirth.  Cop- 
ley says,  you  never  were  known  to  laugh  in  your 
Ufe." 

''  Hand  ye'r  lang  idiot  tongue^  will  ye ;  there^s 
the  hour  ga'in  to  strik/' 

The  hour  of  doom  had  at  last  eome,  and  the 
hammers  of  St.  Giles  suUenly  struck  the  fatal 
number.  The  crowd  was  hushed  into  momentary 
silence,  and  a  feeling  of  suspense  pervaded  the 
vast  assemblage.  The  small  iron-grated  door*  at 
the  back  of  the  scaffold  opened^  and  four  javelin- 
men  stepped  out  and  took  their  places  at  the 
several  corners.  The  executioner  followed  next, 
but  no  one  followed  him.  Again  the  crowd 
breathed  heavily,  if  not  audibly ;  and  a  cry  of 
surprise  burst  from  them,  as  the  last  officer  of  the 
law  dexterously  untied  the  cord  from  the  beam, 
and  again  retired  within  the  precincts  of  the  pri- 
son. The  javeUn-men  did  the  same ;  the  grated- 
door  closed  after  them,  and  it  then  became  evident 
to  all  that  there  was  to  be  no  execution. 

The  hag  now  turned  round  to  Theodore,  and, 
lifting  her  skeleton  hand  menacingly,  she  cast  on 
him  a  look  of  maddened  hate,  which  seemed  to 


express  a  determination  that,  when  his  day  came, 
he  should  not  get  off  so  easily.  The  Colonel 
slipped  off,  and  was  seen  no  more ;  and  the  crowd, 
after  looking  on  for  a  few  minutes  in  mute  sur- 
prise, gradually  dispersed. 

"  I  was  sure,"  roared  out  a  bricklayer,  "  that  a 
gentleman  wad  never  be  nickit ;  it  was  a'  a  sham 
fra*  the  very  first." 

*'  An'  us  here  for  three  houra,"  said  ai^other. 

"  It's  a  queer  country,"  added  a  third. 

But,  in  spite  of  objurgation,  the  dispersion  went 
on;  for  people  soon  tire  of  grumbling,  when  their 
complaints  have  to  be  made  to  one  another. 

No  execution !  None,  gentle  reader.  I  have 
brought  you  as  near  the  gallows  as  I  could  con- 
scientiously do ;  but  I  have  90  desire  to  cater  for 
prurient  appetites.  Some  stimulant  is  required 
by  novel  readers;  but  there  are  certain  limits 
beyond  which  no  writer  who  cares  for  self-respect 
will  seek  to  trespass,  and  to  describe  the  hangman's 
work  is  little  better  than  doing  the  hangman's 
duty.  If  you  desire  a  solution  of  the  mystery, 
please  apply  to  the  next  chapter  or  two. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  COPY  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  pubUshcd  on 
board  a  steamship  on  a  voyage  to  Australia,  has 
lately  been  received ;  and  as  the  contents  afford 
considerable  information  as  well  as  amusement,  a 
few  extracts  from  its  columns  may  be  interesting 
to  readers  on  shore.  It  will  be  necessary  first  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  this  curiosity 
of  newspaper  literature.  On  the  21st  of  August 
last,  the  steamer  Great  Britain — ^whose  singular 
history  and  vast  proportions  serve  equally  to  ren- 
der her  the  most  remarkable  vessel  now  afioatr— 
quitted  Liverpool  for  the  antipodes,  having  on 
board  no  less  than  630  passengers,  besides  a  crew 
numbering  130  men.  Two  recent  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic  had  proved  that  she  was  really  as 
good  and  safe  a  sea-boat  as  she  had  been  deemed 
before  she  made  her  unaccountable  plunge  beneath 
the  waters  of  Dundrum  Bay.  Nominally  rated 
as  of  3500  tons  burthen,  her  real  capacity  below 
her  upper  deck  is  stated  to  be  nearly  7000  tons. 
Her  new  fittings  were  on  a  scale  of  corresponding 
magnificence.  Besides  the  main  internal  divi- 
sions of  aft  and  fore  saloons,  midships,  second 
cabins  aft,  and  second  cabins  forward,  she  had  a 
music  room,  with  an  elegant  piano  and  other  in- 
struments, three  ladies'  boudoirs,  a  smoking-room, 
four  ice-houses,  two  hot  and  cold  water  baths, 
and,  in  short,  aU  the  comfortable  arrangements 
of  a  first-class  hotel.  In  reading  the  description 
of  the  vessel,  one  begins  to  look  upon  a  voyage  to 
Australia  in  such  a  floating  palace  as  an  under- 
taking little  more  formidable  than  a  jaunt  to 


Paris,  and  decidedly  less  unpleasant  than  a  day's 
journey  in  an  old  fashioned  stage-coach.  On  the 
whole,  the  journal  of  the  voyage,  so  far  as  wo 
have  it  in  the  paper  before  us,  rather  confirms 
this  impression.  The  passengers  seem  to  have 
had  more  enjoyment  and  fewer  annoyances,  than 
are  usually  found  at  sea.  We  are  only  enabled  at 
present  to  follow  them  as  far  as  the  Cape,  wliero 
the  Great  Britain  arrived  on  the  10th  of  October, 
and  whence  she  departed  on  the  1 7th  of  the  same 
month.  But  possibly  by  the  time  these  words 
meet  the  reader's  eye,  we  shall  have  had  news  of 
the  steamer's  safe  arrival  at  Port  Pliillip. 

Judging  from  their  names,  of  which  a  list  is  pub- 
lished, the  passengers  seem  to  have  formed  alto- 
gether a  very  fair  epitome  of  the  nation  from 
which  they  were  derived.  All  the  three  king- 
doms, as  well  as  the  principality  of  Wales,  had 
numerous  representatives;  and  there  was  a  due 
proportion  of  thoso  luckless  strangers  whom  dis- 
tracted Europe  is  continually  casting  on  our 
shores,  to  swell  the  mass  of  our  motley  popula- 
tion. Such  names  as  Sizumbanski,  Bibienauski, 
and  Eiezkiewics,  may  be  said  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  most 
perfect  religious  toleration  prevailed  on  board  the 
Great  Britain^  which  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  worthy  of  her  name.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment on  board  seems  to  have  been  a  combination 
of  despotism  and  democracy — Captain  Matthews 
reigning  supreme  in  his  department,  and  the  pas- 
sengers doing  pretty  much  as  they  liked  in  theirs. 
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As  many  will  remember,  the  departure  of  the 
Greai  Britain  from  liyerpool,  with  her  multitu- 
dinous human  freight,  made  at  the  time  a  con- 
siderable sensation.  ''  ITever,  in  the  remembrance 
of  all  who  saw  it,"  writes  a  passenger,  "  did  a 
vessel  leave  liyeipool  attended  with  the  ^elat 
which  followed  the  departure  of  this  leviathan 
steamer.  The  applauding  and  cheering  shouts  of 
the  good  friends  we  have  left  behind  us  hailed  us 
as  we  steamed  majestically  down  the  stream ;  and 
the  load  hurrahs  of  the  assembled  thousands  who 
lioed  the  shores  on  either  side  were  to  us  an  ear- 
nest of  their  good  wishes  and  hearty  hopes  for 
0or  success.  Steamer  after  steamer  freighted 
witii  a  hTing  load,  sailed  around  us  as  we  jour- 
neyed on  our  way;  and  one  after  another,  with  a 
fiuSewell  cheer,  left  us  and  turned  back — snapping 
as  they  went  the  last  material  links  which  bound 
ns  to  old  England.  Like  the  brave  Old  Eomans, 
we  are  a  little  inclined  to  observe  omens  and 
atu^ioes,  particularly  if  they  augur  success ;  and 
we  observed,  and  noted  it,  that  the  name  of  the 
TBssel  which  cheered  us  most,  and  stayed  by  us 
to  the  last,  was  the  Independence,  The  omen 
was  good :  it  appeared  on  the  right  hand.  May 
it  he  a  prestige  of  what  we  will  achieve,  and  of 
the  country  we  are  going  to." 

After  this  propitious  commencement,  every- 
thing went  on,  for  a  time,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Steering  triumphantly  past  Dundrum  Bay, 
the  vessel  held  her  course  down  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel The  last  glimpse  of  land  which  the  passen- 
gers gained  was  in  the  bright  moonlight,  which  glis- 
tened on  the  blue  precipitous  mountains  of  Wales. 
On  the  following  morning  nothing  but  sky  and 
sea  met  their  view.  They  were  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  As  usual,  a  long  and  heavy  swell  came 
rolling  in  from  the  wide  Atlantic,  with  conse- 
quences disagreeable  to  many  of  the  passengers, 
who  seem  to  have  considered  themselves  rather 
ill-used,  in  being  made  sea-sick  on  board  such  a 
vessel  as  the  Great  Britain,  "  We  were  much 
astonished  at  her  behaviour,"  one  of  them  writes; 
''for  though  under  the  circumstances  she  must 
hare  rolled,  still  from  her  size  and  heavy  cargo 
of  merchandise  and  coal,  we  did  not  expect  her  to 
roll  as  she  did."  However,  the  two  following 
days  brought  pleasant  weather  and  a  calm  sea ; 
the  passengers  regained  their  good  humour,  but 
began  to  find  the  voyage,  with  so  much  unoccupied 
time  at  their  disposal,  rather  monotonous  and 
tiresome.  like  practical  men  they  set  about  re- 
medying this  'inconvenience  without  delay.  On 
the  evening  of  the  29  th,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  fore  saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
amnsements  of  a  useful  and  entertaining  kind. 
Various  suggestions  were  made ;  and  it  was  finally 
arranged,  in  true  British  fashion,  that  committees 
should  be  elected  for  carrying  the  proposed  plans 
into  effect.  Accordingly,  parties  were  chosen 
who  readily  volunteered  their  services  for  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  in  the  musical  de- 
partment, in  regulating  dances,  and  the  more 
qmet  amusements  of  chess,  draughts,  and  back- 
gaounon,  in  instituting  lectures  and  readings 
bm  Bbakspere^   Scott^  and  works  of  m  iu- 


structive  as  well  as  an  entertaining  kind, — and 
last,  but  not  least,  in  establishing  a  newspaper. 
As  in  such  a  crowd  of  people,  so  closely  congre- 
gated, some  disorderly  proceedings  might  arise,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  well-disposed  majority,  a 
valuable  suggestion  was  made  by  Captain  Mat- 
thews, and  at  once  adopted,  for  forming  an  effi- 
cient police  force,  from  anaong  the  passengers 
themselves. 

All  these  projects  were  carried  into  effect  with 
great  promptitude,  and  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of 
September,  the  ■  first  number  of  the  "  Great 
Britain  Times"  made  its  appearance, — six  copies 
being  written  and  circulate  through  the  ship. 
The  publication  was  kept  up  in  this  manner  with 
much  industry  and  spirit  until  the  steamer  reached 
the  Cape.  There  the  most  interesting  articles 
were  collected  and  neatly  printed  in  a  handsome 
double  sheet,  which  the  passengers  could  send 
home  for  the  gratification  of  their  friends.  Such 
are  the  conveniences  which  now  attend  a  steam 
voyage  to  Australia ! 

The  **  leading  article "  of  this  newspaper  is  a 
regular  journal  or  diary  of  the  voyage,  apparently 
kept  by  the  editor.  As  it  was  probably  written 
from  day  to  day,  and  was  certainlv  published 
fronoL  week  to  week,  and  thus  subnutted  to  the 
criticism  of  all  the  passengers,  we  may  feel  as- 
sured of  its  correctness.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  writer  could  "  nothing  extenuate  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice,"  without  immediate 
detection  and  exposure.  But  the  journal  bears 
intrinsic  marks  of  being  a  plain,  unvarnished  nar- 
rative, and  accordingly  it  has  considerable  interest 
as  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  various  adven- 
tures, the  pleasures,  and  the  troubles,  which  are 
to  be  expected  in  a  voyage  of  this  kind.  On  the 
25th  of  September,  for  example,  the  musical  com- 
mittee, appointed  on  the  previous  evening,  had 
been  so  active^  and  so  suocessftil  that  they  were 
able  to  put  forth  a  "  notice,"  announcing  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  effected  for  a  concert  that 
evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  on  the  midships  deck. 
The  progranmie  of  the  performances  is  given  as 
follows : — 

OUe. — "  Now  pray  we  for  our  country." 

Soto.— Comet  IL  piston :  "  The  Adieu,"  by  Koenig. 

Duet — **  rU  not  beguile  thee  fh)m  thy  home." 

Soto.— Flute :  "  Beh  I  con  te." 

So/i<7.— Comic ;  "  Lord  Lovell." 

Duet, — Flutes :  "  Fleur  de  Marie." 

Medley. — Comet  a  piston. 

Duet.— -Flutes. 

Soto.— Marseilles  Hymn,  by  PoUah  Refugees, 

Finale, — "God  save  the  Queen." 

The  concert,  as  the  journalist  assures  us,  went 
off  very  well,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  com- 
mittee. In  particular,  as  was  to  he  expected,  the 
"Marseilles  Hymn"  was  admirably  sung.  On 
the  same  evening,  we  are  informed,  Shakspere's 
admired  play  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  was  read 
to  an  attentive  audience,  in  the  fore-saloon,  by  a 
gentleman  who  kindly  volunteered  his  services, — 
and  whose  reading  evinced  great  talent  for  per- 
soniflcation.  The  manner  in  which  ho  repre- 
sented the  various  different  characters  gave  very 
great  satisfiiction. 
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This  was  pretty  well  for  ono  evozdng.  On  the 
next  an  incident  of  a  diiforent  kind  occurred.  A 
few  minutes  after  the  gong  sounded  for  tea,  some 
of  the  passengers  who  had  assembled  at  the  sum- 
mons were  seen  rushing  out  of  the  fore- saloon, 
with  faces  indicative  of  some  horrible  sensation. 
Each,  with  a  full  mouth  and  distended  cheeks, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  bulwarks,  where 
"  the  sea  received  what  the  stomach  would  not." 
A  general  ciy  of  *'  salt  tea"  explained  the  motive 
of  this  singular  proceeding.  The  cook,  by  an  un- 
lucky mistake  had  made  the  tea  with  salt  water. 
The  mistake,  however,  was  "  satisfiustorily  ex- 
plained," and  the  commotion  subsided.  If  any 
unpleasant  feeling  remained,  it  was  soothed  by 
the  musical  committee,  who  by  some  '*  delightful 
music,"  brought  all  again  into  harmony.  Then 
the  ship's  band  played  a  few  popular  airs ;  and 
the  evening's  proceedings  were  once  more  **  wound 
up  with  the  national  anthem." 

This  was  certainly  pleasant  voyaging;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Great  Mrttain, 
besides  being  an  excellent  sea-boat,  had  remark- 
ably good  luck.  She  crossed  the  much-dreaded 
Bay  of  Biscay  with  gentle  breezes  and  under  a 
serene  sky.  Two  monthB  afterwards,  the  steamer 
Mdboume  was  dismasted  in  this  same  part  of  the 
ocean,  and  had  to  put  into  the  Tagus  in  a  miser- 
ably leaky  and  uncomfortable  state.  A  month 
later,  the  steamer  Oedong  (then  under  sail) 
foundered  in  a  tempest  hereabouts,  going  down 
so  suddenly  that  the  passengers,  in  escaping  to 
another  vessel  which  was  near  at  hand,  had  no 
time  to  save  any  of  their  property. 

Continuing  her  smooth  and  rapid  course,  the 
Great  Britain^  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  August,  passed  tiie  island  of  Palma,  one  of  the 
Canaries.  A  contributor  to  the  GretU  Britain 
Times  gives  a  description  of  the  picturesque  view 
in  highly  artistical  language.  There  was  a 
bright  moonlight;  and  shortly  after  midnight, 
the  watchers,  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  the 
spectacle,  saw  the  lovely  landscape  rise  before 
them.  They  beheld  the  high  mountain,  with  its 
purple  summit,  reflecting  back  the  moon's  rays  in 
variegated  tints ;  the  convent  mid-way  up  its  side, 
with  every  window  seemingly  illumined ;  the  vil- 
lage at  its  foot  hushed  in  repose;  the  little  church, 
with  the  cottages  jclustering  round,  as  if  for  pro- 
tection; whilst  here  and  there  glittered  a  light. 
The  passengers  (or,  at  least,  the  contiibutor  to  the 
Great  Britain  Times)  gazed  with  delight  upon  the 
scene,  peopling  in  imagination  the  convent,  with 
monks  and  nuns  engaged  in  some  sacred  vigU,  and 
the  cottages  with  fond  mothers  or  devoted  wives, 
each  trimming  the  lonely  lamp  to  light  the  fisher's 
boat  safely  home.  A  squall  sprung  up  and  inter- 
rupted these  sentimental  musings,  and  the  beauti- 
ful island  of  Palma  faded  into  the  misty  distance. 
A  few  hours  afterwards,  they  saw  the  island  of 
Eorro,  the  westernmost  of  the  group,  rising  like 
an  immense  bank  of  clouds  on  their  left.  The 
next  day,  they  entered  the  torrid  zone.  The  heat 
now  daily  increased,  its  effects  being  visible  in  the 
form  of  profuse  perspiration.  It  did  not,  however, 
put  a  stop  to  their  music  and  daaoingi  which  were 


kept  up  with  groat  spirit  in  the  moonlight  even- 
ings. Many  interesting  objects  now  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  voyagers;  for  those 
tepid  seas  are  prolific  of  animal  Hfe.  Porpoises 
swam  round  the  vessel,  or  bounded  after  one 
another,  ''like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry;" 
albicore  were  seen  leaping  six  or  seven  feet  in  the 
air;  and  shoals  of  flying-fish  began  to  appear. 
One  evening,  a  porpoise,  about  flve  feet  long,  was 
harpooned  and  drawn  on  board,  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  passengers.  A  few  days  afterwards,  two 
land-birds,  evidently  driven  off  the  coast  of  AMca, 
alighted,  in  an  exhausted  state,  on  the  rigging, 
and  were  caught ;  one  of  them  is  described  aa  not 
unlike  an  English  water-raiL  The  next  day,  an 
immense  number  of  flies,  evidently  firom  the  same 
quarter  as  the  birds,  were  blown  about  the  ship, 
and  many  were  seen  alighting  on  the  passengers ; 
they  were  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
striped  with  blue  lines  across  the  lower  half  of 
the  body,  and  covered  with  a  reddish  coloured 
hair ;  their  bite  was  rather  severe.  The  wind,  at 
the  time,  (naturalists  may  be  glad  to  learn)  was 
blowing  from  the  south-south-east,  off  the  coast 
of  Sierra  Leone. 

By  this  time,  the  voyage  had  lasted  long  enongh 
for  some  grievances  to  make  their  appearance.  Ko 
sooner  were  they  discovered,  than  the  genuine 
British  remedy  was  applied.  A  "meeting"  was 
held  in  the  fore-saloon,  and  a  remonstrance  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  prime  minister — 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Cox, 
who  seems  to  have  been  personally  very  popular. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  grievance  is  not  stated,  the 
report  being  extremely  concise.  All  that  we  learn 
is  that  ''the  meeting  went  off  most  amicably," 
and  that  Mr.  Cox  "  was  loudly  applauded  during 
the  course  of  his  moderate  and  substantial  re- 
marks." Promises  of  amendment  were  made, 
and  were,  "  to  a  certain  extent,"  fulfilled. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the 
jocose  paragraphs  which  appeared  at  this  time  in 
the  newspaper  :— 

Our  inteUigent  readers  will,  no  doubt,  observe  we  are 
rapidly  nearing  the  line;  we  therefore  recommend  all 
whose  inquisitiveness  woii^d  urge  them  to  obtam  a  peep 
at  the  said  line,  and  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
veYy  good  telescopes,  to  get  their  glasses  cleaned,  and,  on 
Monday  evening,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  under  the 
bows  of  the  vessel ;  and  if  their  glasses  can  distinguish 
objects  in  the  dark  of  a  nature  like  this  "  line;*  we  posi- 
tively assure  them  they  will  obtain  a  sight  which  few 
have  seen  among  the  many  who  have  crossed  it. 

Important  Notice. — His  Serene  Highness  King 
Neptune  has  communicated  to  his  derk  on  board,  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  Oreat  Britain^  on  Monday,  the 
6th  instant,  when  he  trusts  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  audience,  at  his  levee,  to  many  of  the  distin- 
guished foreigners  at  present  visiting  his  dominions. 

r.S.  AVliite  kids  and  white  chokers  are  not  requisite, 
as  his  barber  will  be  in  attendance,  in  the  smoking- 
room,  to  dress  gentlemen  appropriately  for  the  occasion. 
Genuine  tar-soap  and  hoop-razors  only  employed. 

Notice. — Sea-Sebpent. — The  sea-serpent  was  (sup- 
posed to  be)  seen,  on  Monday  last,  chasing  us  astern. 
We  are  informed  it  was  ver>'  like  a  whale. 

Correspondence. — The  suggestion  of  John  Frost,  to 
place  a  stove  ia  the  fore-saloon,  will  be  considered  when 
icebergs  are  seen.  We  would  recommend  him  to  fill  up 
his  spare  time  in  assisting  the  stokers. 
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Whist  recommends  all  hongxy  gentlemen  to  visit  the 
foi^-saloon  any  evening,  where  there  is  always  a  good 
supply  of  stakei  upon  the  table,  and  where  they  may  be 
assured  they  will  be  well  cooked. 

Grog  is  rejoiced  at  the  great  flow  of  spirits  which 
characterizes  the  passengers  in  his  department  of  the 
vesseL 

In  the  "poet's  comer,"  we  find  a  spirited 
address  from  Neptune  to  the  Great  BritaiHy  of 
which  the  following  lines  will  show  the  quality : — 

King  Neptane  wonld  a  visit  pay  to  Britons  bold  and  braye. 
And  welcome  yon  to  my  domains,  my  ruling  right  to  save, 
Yon  sweep  my  kingdom  far  and  wide,  my  hUlowy  foaming 

tide; 
Yoti  are  my  glorious  children  bom,  my  gems  and  ocean 

pride. 
In  lightning  and  in  thnnder,  while  Eoroclydon  rides 

high, 
We  welcome  yon  with  all  onr  might,  and  all  onr  foes  defy. 
From  east  to  west,  and  north  to  south,  we  kiss  your  bows 

with  spray, 
And  cheer  you  with  our  whistling  wind,  to  aid  you  on 

your  way. 

The  ceremonies  which  took  place  on  crossing 
the  line  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  much 
good  humour,  and  to  hare  formed  an  amusing 
episode  in  the  voyage.  At  noon,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  when  tiiey  were  eighty  miles  from  the 
equator,  the  following  notice  from.  "  his  Sultanic 
llajesty,"  King  Neptune,  was  posted  on  the 
mainmast  It  displays  a  truly  majestic  disregard 
of  grammar,  the  personal  pronouns  being  com- 
bined in  a  very  despotic  manner : — 

His  Sultanic  Mc^esty  Neptune,  begs  to  inform  the 
captain  of  the  steamship  Great  Britain,  that  he  is  fast 
approaching  his  territories,  and,  by  indicator,  finds  he 
lia-«  upwards  of  800  children  on  board,  who  are  culti- 
vating mustaches, — a  privilege  I  claim  on  the  eqtiator ; 
and  SOi  who  dare  to  infringe,  lay  themselves  liable  to 
have  the  wrong  side  of  the  razor  used  on  their  faces.  I 
beg  you  to  acquaint  them  of  the  fact  I  will,  however, 
forego  harsh  measures  with  them  on  your  account,  having 
been  so  kindly  treated  by  you  in  the  Catherine,  in  1847. 
I  fear  my  duties  to  the  westward  wiU  prevent  my  making 
a  long  visit  to  your  ship  this  evening,  at  which  time  I 
will  see  that  the  line  is  opened  for  your  passing  through 
unmolested. — ^Yours,  &c, 

Neptune. 

The  subsequent  ceremonial  is  appropriately  de- 
icribed  in  The  Great  Britain  Times,  by  Mr.  Fresh- 
water, whom  we  believe  to  be  a  relative  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Jolly  Green.  After  some  pre- 
hminaiy  remarks,  displaying  his  classical  learning 
and  his  personal  anxiety,  Mr.  Freshwater  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

About  nine  o'clock,  a  loud  shout  informed  me  of  the 

approach  of  His  Majesty.    Rockets  immediately  flew  up, 

me  lights  were  burned,  which  threw  a  most  unearthly 

^pearance   around  the  ship ;    the  captain  seized  his 

trampet,  the  men'  flew  about,  consternation  seized  the 

passengers,  trepidation  seized  me,  and,  in  short,  sir,  the 

Kio^  of  Denmiurk,  as  Hamlet  says,  could  not  have  been 

received  with  more  grandeur.    He  seemed  very  well  to 

bww  where  the  joUiest  fellows  on  board  usually  met,  for 

be  made  his  appearance  first  on  the  forecastle.    I  was 

standing  directly  above  him  in  the  strangers'  gallery,  and 

a  more  noble  looking  fellow  I  never  saw.    Colossal,  like 

t  second  Hercules,  he  marched  with  stately  st^  to  his 

throne.    When  I  gazed  on  his  old  crown,  so  dreaded  by 

the  stonn  demons  as  it  popped  above  the  billows,  I  felt 

twed ;  when  I  looked  on  his  grizzly  grey  beard,  I  fancied 

he  most  be  afrsid  of  his  much-cbreaded  razor;    and 

vhen  I  beheld  bis  noole  face  and  prominent  nosoi  I 


felt  I  was  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  His  wife  accom- 
panied liim;  but,  sir,  these  ocean  goddesses  are  not 
like  the  human  race,  for  her  ladyship  had  a  noble  pair 
of  whiskers  from  one  ear  to  the  other.  The  barber  was 
a  terrific  personage ;  and  what  a  shudder  ran  through 
the  audience  when  he  opened  up  his  five-foot  razor,  and 
felt  its  saw-toothed  edge!  Operations  commenced,  and 
several  were  submitted  to  the  shaving  operation,  under 
King  Neptune's  superintendence.  Sundry  questions  were 
put,  and  their  character  investigated,  which  determined 
what  edge  of  the  razor  was  to  be  applied.  Of  course, 
they  had  to  be  washed ;  and  when  shaving  was  over,  they 
were  plunged  into  a  large  tub,  and  to  keep  them  com- 
pany and  further  the  views,  sanitary  commissioners,  and 
several  lookers-on  were  aUo  shoved  in,  and  tliere  they 
tumbled  about  gloriously,  like  so  many  porpoises  in  a 
tea-kettle.  By-and-bye,  I  heard  a  pump  Uiumping  away 
at  a  great  rate ;  and  in  a  moment,  a  grim-looking  fellow 
played  the  hose  on  me  with  a  most  serene  face,  fancying 
(he  must  have  been  mad)  that  I  was  on  fire.  By-and- 
bye  the  tub  was  upset,  the  water  was  played  promiscu- 
ously everywhere,  and  on  everybody.  Neptune  swore ; 
his  wife  danced  a  jig;  his  barber  flourished  his  razor 
among  the  crowd ;  the  attendant  demons  got  elevated ; 
eveiybody  was  amused,  alarmed,  and  thoroughly  ducked. 
I  ran  off"  to*  bed,  and — tie  trawit  gloria  maris — ^next 
morning  all  was  serene. 

At  this  point  of  the  voyage,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  weather  became  excessively  warm ;  and 
the  decks,  during  the  day-time,  were  nearly  de- 
serted. A  few  indefatigable  smokers,  whom  the 
regulations  of  the  ship  obliged  to  remain  on  deck, 
persisted  in  encountering  the  rajrs  of  the  vertical 
sun.  Among  these  was  a  group  of  Hungarian 
refugees,  who  smoked  the  pipe  of  Mendship  toge- 
ther, doubtless  indulging  in  many  reminiscences  of 
their  lost  country.  They  were  a  flne  set  of  fel- 
lows, and  seem  to  have  awakened  much  interest 
on  board.  As  the  vessel  drew  into  the  southern 
regions,  many  sea-birds  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
voyagers  began  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
stately  albatross  wheeled,  on  outstretched  wings, 
about  the  ship,  or  settled  majestically  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  waves.  The  Cape-hen,  dork  in  hue 
and  rapid  in  flight,  and  the  beautifully  mottled 
Cape-pigeon,  were  among  these  new  companions. 
At  night,  too,  the  brilliancy  of  the  southern  con- 
steUa^ons,  and  the  wonderful  splendour  of  the 
phosphorescent  sea,  excited  great  admiration. 
About  this  time,  (Sept.  14,)  a  religious  ceremony, 
of  considerable  interest  to  some  of  the  passengers, 
took  place. 

It  should  have  been  before  stated,  that  Sunday 
services  were  regularly  performed,  in  different  parts 
of  the  ship,  according  to  the  usages  of  various 
Christian  denominations.  The  Captain  read  prayers 
in  the  after-saloon ;  and  in  the  fore-saloon,  a  IJilc- 
thodist  lay-preacher  conducted  a  meeting  very  im- 
pressively and  with  good  eflfect.  On  the  day 
above  mentioned,  a  Jewish  congregation  assembled 
for  an  important  solemnity.  One  of  the  members, 
Mr.  Nahum  Salamon,  subsequently  fomished  a 
well-written  account  of  it  to  the  newspaper.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  this  was  probably  the  first 
time  a  Jewish  congregation  had  ever  assembled 
for  devotional  purposes  on  board  any  vessel.  "  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,"  he  observes,  "  that 
the  minimum  number  of  male  adults  required  foi' 
that  purpose  is  ten ;  that  with  less  the  meeting 
would  be  incomplete,  and  public  prayers  durst  no^ 
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be  proceeded  with ;  and  we  believe  we  are  correct 
in  stating,  that  so  many  of  the  chosen  people  of 
God  were  never  before  collected  on  board  ship." 
This  opinion,  however,  can  hardly  be  correct,  as 
the  Jews  in  all  ages,  since  their  dispersion,  have 
been  noted  voyagers.  According  to  Mr.  Salamon, 
the  occasion  of  their  meeting  on  the  14th  of  Sept. 
1 852,  was  to  commemorate  the  beginning  of  the 
year  5613  since  the  world's  creation.  '*  The  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Jewish  religion,"  he 
states,  **  is  esaenHallypredestinarianiim:  and  their 
teachings  incline  them  to  the  belief  that,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  when,  from  chaos,  the 
world  was  called  into  existence,  their  Almighty 
Father,  Lord  of  the  universal  world,  sits  on  his 
throne  on  high,  in  awful  judgment  upon  man,  his 
thoughts  and  deeds;  the  'great  Book  of  Life  is 
open,  where  every  man's  act  is  recorded ;  and  the 
dread  fiat  goes  forth.  It  is  a  moment  of  solemn 
prayer  with  them.  Soul  and  body  are  alike  pros- 
trate at  the  footstool  of  their  Maker ;  a  moment 
fraught  with  their  happiness  or  misery,  adversity 
or  prosperity,  sickness  or  health,  life  or  death; 
but  *  penitence,  prayer,  and  charity*  avert  the  evil 
decree."  It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  it 
was  made  known  that  the  rites  of  thiB  congregation 
could  only  be  performed  in  an  apartment  specially 
fitted  up  for  them,  Mr.  Cox,  the  liberal  prime 
minister  of  that  floating  realm,  at  once  removed 
this  ** disability,"  by  preparing  a  state-room  for  the 
services,  in  a  manner  that  called  forth  the  warm 
gratitude  of  the  congregation. 

Two  days  afterwards,  a  meeting  of  a  different 
character  took  place  in  the  aft-saloon.  The  owners 
and  commander  of  the  Great  Britain  gave  a  ball 
that  evening  to  a  large  party  of  the  passengers. 
The  saloon  presented  a  very  gay  appearance,  the 
light-coloured  dresses  of  the  ladies  being  (accord- 
ing to  the  editor  of  the  Great  Britain  Times)  par- 
ticularly appropriate  and  becoming.  Unluckily, 
the  weather  was  not  bo  appropriate,  being  squally, 
with  a  high  sea,  which  brought  out  the  rolling 
propensities  of  the  vessel  in  a  manner  very  incon- 
venient to  the  dancers.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  continually  executing  movements  not  war- 
ranted by  the  figure  of  &e  dance.  On  several 
occasions,  the  whole  company  unexpectedly  united 
in  performing  a  precipitate  galop,  with  many  new 
steps,  towards  the  lower  side  of  the  saloon.  But 
what  was  wanting  in  gravity  was  made  up  in 
mirth ;  and,  when  &e  music  ceased,  it  was  **  much 
to  the  sorrow  of  many."  The  dancing  was  fol- 
lowed by  singing.  The  "  Beautiful  Boy"  was  sung 
in  a  most  amusing  manner,  *'in  costume."  A 
"most  capital  comic  song,  sung  comically  by  a 
comical  Irishman,"  excited  roars  of  laughter,  com- 
bined with  thunders  of  applause.  "We  admired," 
continues  the  reporter,  **  the  songs  sung  by  the 
ladies,  whoso  presence  contributed  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  all  felt.  Altogether,  the  evening  passed 
ojBPin  a  pleasant  and  harmonious  manner." 

In  this  agreeable  way,  the  stramer  had  passed 
the  latitude  of  St.  Helena,  and  was  steering  for 
the  Cape,  when  the  discovery  was  made,  that  the 
stock  of  coals  was  too  small  to  carry  the  vessel  as 
far  as  Table  Bay.    The  captain  thereupon  deter- 


mined to  turn  back  and  call  at  St.  Helena  for  a 
fresh  supply.  This  necessity,  though  unwelcome 
to  him,  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  pas- 
sengers, who  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
once  more  touching  the  firm  land,  after  a  month's 
confinement  to  the  ship.  They  reached  the  an- 
chorage late  in  the  evening  of  tlie  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, and  left  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29 Ui. 
A  stay  of  nearly  a  week,  gave  ample  time  for 
exploring  the  island,  of  which  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper  has  given  a  detailed  description,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  fioating  circle  of  readers.  The 
place  which  was  once  the  tomb  of  iN'apoleon,  was, 
of  course,  the  object  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
voyagers.  "  The  tomb  stands  in  a  small  square, 
paled  in,  within  wliich  grows  the  famous  willow 
tree,  of  which  nearly  all  procured  bits.  A  railing 
of  iron  encloses  the  grave,  to  which  you  descend 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  where  you  stand  in  what  was 
once  the  resting-place  of  tiie  hero  of  Austerlitz, 
Lodi,  and  Marengo."  From  the  vacant  tomb, 
they  proceeded  to  Longwood,  and  "were  much 
disappointed  to  find  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
once  great  chief  of  France  turned  into  a  fjBum- 
house,  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition.  The  room 
in  which  the  spirit  of  Napoleon  left  this  scene  of 
things,  in  which  it  had  acted  such  a  conspicuous 
part,  is  now  disfigured  with  the  machinery  of  a 
threshing  mill ;  Ins  bed-room  is  a  stable,  and  his 
sitting-room  is  a  rubbish  comer.  In  short,  by- 
and-bye.  Time  will  make,  as  he  is  £ast  doing,  a 
ruin  of  the  dwelling-place  of  him  who  once  dwelt 
in  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  finest  city  of  the 
world ;  who  compelled  the  destruction  of  the  ca- 
pital of  Bussia,  who  dictated  laws  to  Austria,  and 
gave  a  king  to  Eome.  Close  to  old  Longwood  is 
the  new  house,  which  the  government  built  for 
Napoleon  to  reside  in.  It  was  not  finished  at  his 
death,  but  would  have  been  a  more  suitable  resi- 
dence for  him  than  the  one  he  inhabited  previous 
to  his  death." 

From  this  serious  subject,  we  make  a  sudden 
transition  to  the  fortunes  of  a  cricket  match, 
played  by  a  party  of  the  "  Great  Britainers," 
against  the  "  St.  Helena  garrison."  As  was  to  bo 
expected,  the  military  players,  being  in  good 
practice  and  famihar  with  the  ground,  won  the 
day ;  but  the  Great  Britoiners  made  a  respectable 
score,  viz.  65,sto  103  scored  by  their  adversaricB. 

As  there  was  not  coal  enough  at  St.  Helena  to  en- 
able the  vessel  to  make  the  voyage  to  the  Cape,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  on  board  a  quantity  of  wood 
for  this  purpose.  But  wood,  also,  is  scarce  at  St. 
Helena,  and  to  make  up  the  requisite  supply  of  fuel; 
a  quantity  of  old  staves,  roots,  green  oali,  and  furze 
trees  was  taken  in.  "When  the  steamer  was  again 
under  weigh,  the  passengers  were  a  httle  startled 
at  the  sight  of  the  briUiant  sparks,  oc  burning 
wood-flakes,  which  issued  from  the  funnel.  Some 
of  these  sparks  ahghted  on  the  rigging  and  gloAvcd 
brightly  there,  awakening  serious  apprehensions 
of  fire.  The  danger,  however,  was,  probably, 
much  less  than  was  supposed.  Almost  all  the 
river  steamers  in  America  bum  only  wood,  and 
send  forth  incessant  showers  of  these  fiery  flakes 
frpm  ^^xc  funnels ;  but  wo  have  never  heard  of 
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any  accident  to  one  of  those  steamers  being  attri- 
buted to  that  practice.     At  all  events,  the  Great 
Brii4tin,  after  a  quick  run  of  ten  days  firom  St. 
Helena,  arrived  safely  in  Table  Bay,  on  the  10th 
of  October.     Nothing  worth  noting  seems  to  have 
occuiT^  in  this  part  of  the  passage,  if  we  except 
the  formation  of  a  "  choral  society,"  the  members 
of  which  gave  a  concert,  on  the  night  before  the 
steamer  reached  the  Cape,  and  "  displayed  a  great 
amount  of  vocal  and  inBtrumental  talent."     The 
diary  in  the  Great  Britain  Times  closes  here ;  but 
from  other  sources  we  learn  that  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Cape  Town. 
"The  gigantic  pi'oportions  of  this  noble  vessel," 
observes  a  colonial  paper,  "  overtopping  the  other 
shipping  as  much  in  proportion  as  they  exceed  the 
orfinaiy  cai^o  boats,  have  excited  general  wonder 
and  admiration.     Her  voyage,  but  for  the  unfor- 
tunate deficiency  of  fuel,  and  consequent  detention 
at  St.  Helena,  would  have  been  unquestionably 
the  fiistest  on  record ;  and  the  fact  of  her  having 
cooTeyed  so  many  as  630  passengers,  besides  a 
crew  of  130  men,  for  such  a  distance,  without  a 
single  death,  or  a  c-ase  of  severe  sickness,  is  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments for  securing  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
paraengers." 

The  emigrants  seem  to  have  made  an  equally 

ikronrabie  impression.      "During   the  last  few 

dajs,"  says  the  same  paper,  "the  town  has  been 

enLVenel  by  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  the 

/jassengera    who  appear  to  be  generally  a  very 

dtflbrent  eiass  of  men  from  those  formerly  brought 

to  oar  sfl^Tea  in  emigrant  vessels.     Mostly  intelli- 


gent men,  of  respectable  connections,  Ml  of  spirifc^ 
and  hope  in  their  undertaking,  the  *  Great 
Britainers'  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  elements 
of  successful  emigration ;  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  entertained  that  a  few  thousand 
men  of  this  stamp,  planting  themselves  volunta- 
rily in  a  country  of  such  boundless  resources  as 
Australia  now  discloses,  would  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  empire  state,  capable,  before  many  genera- 
tions are  gone  by,  of  ranking  with  the  mightiest 
nations  of  the  older  world."  While  the  passen- 
gers wandered  about  on  shore,  the  townspeople, 
with  equal  curiosity  poiu'ed  off  in  crowds  to  the 
steamer,  seriously  impeding  for  a  time  the  process 
of  taking  in  the  coals.  In  four  or  five  days,  how- 
ever, this  work  was  completed;  and  on  the  17th 
of  October,  the  Great  Britain  left  the  Cape  for 
Australia.  She  was  expected  to  reach  Port 
PhiUip  about  the  close  of  November ;  and  we  may 
therefore  look  to  get  news  of  her  arrival,  and  per- 
haps to  receive  the  concluding  number  of  the 
Great  Britain  Times,  before  the  end  of  February.* 
Meanwhile  the  extracts  which  we  have  given  from 
that  curious  publication  will  serve  for  something 
more  than  mere  amusement,  since  they  certainly 
show  that  by  proper  arrangements  and  care,  a 
voyage  to  Australia  may  be  made  safe,  comforta- 
ble, and  pleasant,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  They 
also  affoitl  a  striking  evidence  of  a  truth  which 
our  legislators  seem  to  be  singularly  slow  in  ap- 
preciating— ^namely,  that  the  newspaper  is  fast 
becoming,  at  least  to  all  men  of  British  race,  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  civilized  life. 


*  Her  safe  arriToI  was  known  here  by  the  middle  of  January. 
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Ko  member  of  the  finny  tribe  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much,  discussion  as  the  Salmon.     Natn- 
Talists,  poaclierSy  anglers,  fishmongers,  landed  pro- 
prietors, epicures,  and  members  of  Parliament,  aU 
KT^  and  talk  about  this  famous  fish.     But  ink 
and  speech  have  apparently  been  wasted  to  little 
porpose,  as,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  more 
Texed  questions  about  it  than  about  any  other 
denizen  of  the  deep. 

Hen  of  science  are  still  divided  as  to  whether 
male  and  female  salmon  travel  to  the  spawning- 
gnrand  in  company,  whether  the  spawning-bed  is 
formed  by  the  snout  or  tail;  and  as  to  embryology 
and  the  successive  stages  that  intervene  between 
it  and  adolescence,  there  are  more  theories  than 
we  can  take  the  troilble  of  enumerating.     Biver 
poachers  are  as  little  convinced  about  salmon  pre- 
servation, as  their  moorland  brethren  are  about 
the  justice  of  giving  the  lords  of  the  soil  a  mono- 
poly in  hares  and  pheasants.    Anglers  are  perpe- 
tnally  crying  out  that  their  sport  is  curtailed  by 
stake  and  1^  nets,  leisters  or  spears  ;  and  eke, 
they  might  add,  by  common  garden-spades;  for 
we  have  a  poet  in  our  eye,  who,  at  flood- times, 
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goes  down  at  night  to  the  bottom  of  his  garden 
with  a  lantern  and  the  horticultural  implement 
aforesaid.  The  light  is  so  disposed  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  fish,  which  springs  upward  in 
the  i^uired  direction,  and  then  the  poet  comes 
down  upon  it  with  such  tremendous  force,  that  the 
vitality  of  the  spine  is  gone  in  a  single  moment, 
and  the  noble  animal  becomes  the  prey  of  the 
spoiler.  Such  doings  with  iron  and  cord  must,  in 
many  localities,  abbreviate  the  pastime  of  the 
sportsman ;  for  we  know  that  fishers,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  carry  on  their  operations  to  a 
wholesale  extent.  iFishmongers,  again,  are  an- 
noyed, like  all  other  tradesmen  who  deal  in  an 
article  whose' supply  is  scanty  or  capricious;  they 
have  to  contend  with  a  surplusage  at  one  time  of 
a  fish  which  is  soon  out  of  season,  and  a  scarcity 
at  other  periods,  when  aldermanic  feasts  and  club 
dinners  call  for  triple  supplies.  The  fishmonger 
must  have  his  article,  and  he  deals  with  fair  and 
foul  venders  indiscriminately:  but  as  demand  and 
supply  regulate  price,  and  as  Billingsgate  gets 
prices  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market,  we 
have  not  th^  same  sympathy  for  the  members  o^ 
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its  incorporation  iiiat  we  ai^  bound  to  maintftin 
for  lessees,  tacksmen,  and  landed  proprietors. 
These  parties  iavest  annual  sums  in  tiie  prospect 
of  obtaining  something  like  a  return  for  their 
money;  and  as  labourers  and  capitaUsts  are 
worthy  of  the  hire  or  gain  that  legitimately  per- 
tains to  them,  so  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  legislation  should  be  so  squared  as  to  admit 
of  free  scope  for  such  return  being  obtained. 
Epicures,  too,  are  entitled  to  have  their  fears 
respected ;  for  to  those  who  relish  the  superior 
flavour  of  the  salmon,  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
tinction or  comparative  diminution  of  supplies, 
must  force  unpleasant  anticipations  as  to  how  far 
trouts,  mackerels,  or  herrings  would  compensate 
for  the  deprivation.  And  let  no  sanguine  lover 
of  good  tlungs  sneer  at  such  a  possible  consum- 
mation of  misery.  Over-flshing  has  driven  the 
whales  of  the  Arctic  Seas  into  latitudes  beyond 
the  harpoons  of  the  meet  daring  Blowhaids  of 
modem  times;  and  in  vegetable  nature,  over-cul- 
tivation, or  something  else,  has  driven  the  potato 
almost  out  of  exist^ce.  We  do  not  ourselves 
imagine  that  we  ever  shall  have  occasion  to  siag 
the  coronach  over  salmon,  as  an  extinct  species  in 
the  animal  kingdom;  but  the  actual  state  of 
affairs,  and  still  more  the  cry  that  has  been  raised 
regarding  them,  compel  us  to  take  up  the  subject 
and  deal  with  it  as  a  topic  deserviEig  attention. 

Last  of  all  in  the  roU  of  interested  parties,  we 
have  members  of  Parliament.  If  any  senators  are 
proprietors  of  salmon-flshings ;  but  we  do  not 
refer  to  legislators  in  that  capacity,  nor  allude  to 
them  just  now  in  their  province  as  makers  and 
menders  of  laws ;  in  the  discharge  of  which  ftinc- 
tion  the  salmon  and  its  decline  and  fall  are  ofben 
obtruded  on  their  notice,  and  from  the  extent 
and  diversified  character  of  the  interests  involved, 
the  salmon  and  its  concerns  must  and  will  receive 
attention.  Of  course,  a  neophjrte  of  St.  Stephen's, 
before  deciding  on  what  is  to  be  done,  must  inform 
himself  as  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  previous  inquiry  and  legislation. 
Well^  that  will  at  least  cause  the  reading  of  three 
''Blue  Books,''  issued  in  1824-5,  and  of  one  large 
"Blue  Book,"  issued  in  1836;  and  it  will,  also, 
as  shewing  tiie  cause  and  result  of  these  tomes, 
be  further  imperative  that  he  should  peruse  some 
dozen  Acts  of  Parliament.  Hansard,  in  this  in- 
stance, need  not  be  looked  into ;  as  although  the 
question  has  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  the  de- 
bates thereon  have  thrown  little  additional  light 
upon  the  subject.  Besides  Beports  and  Acts  Par- 
liamentary, numerous  Beview  and  Magazine  arti- 
cles and  Pamphlets  have  appeared ;  but  except  a 
paper  in  the  "Edinburgh  Beview,"  about  two 
years  ago,  a  tract  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  WiDiaMson, 
of  Tongland,  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  all  of 
which  we  shall  avail  ourselves,  none  of  the  other 
multitadinous  lucubrations,  that  have  oome  under 
our  notice,  are  deserving  of  much  attention. 

The  whole  difBcnlties  connected  with  property 
in  the  salmon  consist  in  its  peculiar  mode  of  re- 
production. The  animal  must  leave  the  salt 
water  and  ascend,  it  may  be  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
the  tqp  of  a  rirer^  in  otist  that  it  may  deposit  its 


spawn  in  fresh  water.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
teUs  us  in  thrilling  language  of  the  adventurous 
mother  who  to  save  her  child  from  American  sla- 
very, boldly  carried  him  over  the  cracking  trea- 
cherous ice,  but  this  feat  is  as  nothing  to  what  is 
accomplished  by  the  female  salmon.  It  defies 
wind  and  tide,  and  even  the  cascade  presents 
its  vertical  walls  and  its  thundering  foam  in  vain ; 
man,  it  is  true,  sometimes  comes  in,  and  with  his 
lethal  weapons  and  contrivances  often  arrests  the 
progress  and  takes  the  life  of  the  poor  wanderer ; 
but  give  it  fair  play  at  this  stage  of  its  existence, 
and  it  will  not  only  multiply  itself  indefinitely, 
but  will  year  after  year  return  for  the  perfonnanoc 
of  this  same  reproductive  function.  But  so  ftir 
fr^m  giving  this  &ir  play,  the  proprietor,  or  the 
tacksman,  or  tibie  poacher,  or  tiie  angler  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  despises  the  moderate  oounsel 
involved  in  such  a  course.  "I  can  transfix  or 
halter  this  fish  with  certainty  at  present,  but  slie 
or  her  progeny  may  never  come  my  way  again — 
and  I  diall  therefore  sacrifice  a  future  problema- 
tical good  to  myself,  and  a  general  good  to  those 
who  do  business  farther  up  the  river,  by  appro- 
priating the  ^xize  on  the  instant.  I  know  that  in 
many  cases  tiie  upper  fishers  kill  salmon  imme- 
diately after  they  have  spawned,  and  when  they 
are  still  foul,  and  why  should  I  respect  the  rights 
of  those  who  pay  no  respect  to  my  interests?" 
The  salmon  is  taken,  and  a  sorry  sight  it  is  to  see 
the  quantity  of  roe  that  is  embedded  within  it. 
Every  one  deplores  this  result  when  it  is  writt&i  or 
spoken  about,  but  where  is  the  fisherman  or  sports- 
maa  who,  when  opportunity  presents  itself,  wiU 
have  the  self-denial  to  let  the  breeding  fish  alone  ? 
— ^at  aU  events  it  is  well  known  that  about  four- 
fifths  are  killed  during  theirfirst  ascent  of  our  rivers. 
The  natives  at  the  top  of  the  water  are  equally 
murderous  and  unprincipled,  and  they  scruple  not, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  to  slay  the  fish  when  they 
are  in  the  foul  conditi<»L  of  having  newly  spawned 
— a  proceeding  which  not  only  affects  prospect- 
ively the  interests  of  the  lower  fishers,  but  palms 
unwholesome  food  on  the  community — a  misde- 
meanour of  which  the  law  is  as  much  entitled  to 
take  cognizance  as  it  is  to  punish  for  the  sale  of 
unwholesome  flerii.  But  the  upper  men  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  slaught^  of  the  infirm  aged, 
they  also  capture  fish  in  early  youth  when  &ey 
are  comparatively  valueless,  and  when  if  spared  to 
take  their  seaward  trip,  they  would  return  larger, 
and  heavier,  and  more  marketable  commodities. 
There  is  nothing  then  for  it,  but  that  upper  and 
lower  should  agree  and  make  one  common  interest 
of  the  fishings  of  a  river.  The  first  aothorify 
whom  we  have  quoted  recommends  as  a  full  and 
satisfeeiory  measure  of  salmon  reform  that  the 
net  system,  moreable  and  staked,  should  be 
abolished,  that  the  rod  should  be  legalized  all  the 
year  round,  and  that  a  stationary  engine  should 
be  placed  at  some  oonvenient  part  of  tiie  izver,  of 
such  construction  that  when  in  operation  every 
fish  passing  up  may  be  caught,  or  which  when 
not  in  operation  every  fish  passing  up  may  pur- 
sue its  journey  unmolested.  The  proceeds  of  the 
fishing,  as  cooduoted  in  this  way,  would  teH  to 
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be  divided  aoiioilgst  i&e  different  proprietors,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  fishings  of  former  seasons, 
or  according  to  any  other  principle  of  allocation 
that  might  be^amioably  agreed  on. 

It  is  some  time  since  this  bold  but  unquestiona- 
bly desirable  and  effective  measure  was  proposed, 
bat  as  yet  we  have  heard  of  no  steps  being  taken 
on  any  river  for  its  adoption ;  although  tiie  par- 
ties interested  are  still  as  potent  in  grumbling  as 
ever.  Let  ua  proceed  to  consider  this  scheme, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  assume  in  the 
meantime  that  over-fishing,  and  non-regulated 
fishing  are  two  evils  that  jeopardize  the  capital 
invested  in  the  salmon  fisheries^  (which  is  about 
£100,000  per  annum  for  Scotland  alone,)  and  then 
let  us  inquire  how  &r  these  are  likely  to  be  obvi- 
ated by  the  reformatory  measure  proposed.  Other 
esQses,  doubtless,  contribute  to  the  diminution  of 
the  salmon,  and  at  these  we  shall  glance  in  due 
time,  but  of  preventible  causes  we  consider  excess 
and  mode  ct  fishing  to  be  the  chief,  and  on  this 
avamption,  all  who  know  the  subject  will  grant 
that  we  may  safely  proceed: 

Stake  and  bag  nets  are  placed  in  salt  water,  not 
only  outside  the  mouth  of  a  river,  but  for  miles  on 
ather  side  df  the  opening;  and  it  is  obvious,  that 
coDstnicted  as  they  are,  they  must  catch  almost 
erery  fish  that  comes  against  them.  The  trout 
has  a  keen  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  net,  and 
whenever  it  oomes  upon  the  outrigging,  it  pursues 
a  ktend  course,  till  it  escalate  the  c^ger ;  but  not 
80  the  safanon,  which  goes  plump  against  the  ob- 
struetian,  despite  of  premonitory  warnings,  and  is 
speedQy  entana^led  in  the  fisher's  snare.  In  the 
use  of  the  net  and  coble,  or  moveable  nets,  the 
case  is  precisely  the  reverse:  these  have  less 
power  over  the  salmon,  bttt  intercept  the  trout 
in  la^  quantities.  A  stake  is  fixed  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  the  net  is  loosely  placed  in  the 
stem  of  tiie  coble,  the  fisherman  pulls  in  a  curve 
smted  to  the  run  of  the  water,  and  the  dodgihg  of 
the  trout  b  rewarded  by  capture ;  while  &e  ad- 
ventarous  march  of  the  salmon  is  rewarded  by 
csd^.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  by  what 
instiiictive  principle  tiie  two  fishes  act  in  these 
parallel  cases,  and  having  no  substantial  groitnd 
to  go  upon,  we  offer  no  theory  on  the  point.  It 
13  »ufficiient  fi)r  our  purpose  to  remark,  that  the 
fixed  salt  water  net  does,  as  statistics  amply  prove, 
intercept  too  many  fish ;  whilst  it  is  not  only  me- 
chanically difilcult  to  reduce  its  destructive  ten- 
dencies, but  it  is  also,  supposing  the  mechanical 
difficulty  were  overcome,  extremely  inconvenient 
to  ascertain  whether  any  relaxing  arrangement 
has  been  carried  into  effect.  It  is  well  known, 
that  Erench  men-of-war  have  to  superintend  the 
French  fishermen  who  prosecute  the  herring  fishery 
on  our  coast,  and  that  our  own  fishermen  also  re- 
qoire  to  be  watched ;  and  yet  it  is  matter  of  noto- 
rietjr,  that  notwithstanding  naval  surveillance,  b6th 
Oallieans  and  Anglicans  evade  the  piscatorial  codes 
of  their  respective  countries.  The  Frenchman  gets 
bonntjr  on  herrii^  which  he  never  caught,  and 
the  RngKshinaTi  stiH  employs  illegal  nets,  and  de- 
stroys herrings  in.  infent  innocence.  The  fixed 
Bet  msf  eateh  toO^  many,  a&d  tSue  moreaUe  one 


may  catch  too  few,  in  which  case  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  one  have  too  much  profit, 
and  those  of  the  second  have  too  little  ;  and  this 
inequality  and  consequent  unMmess  of  return, 
affords,  in  itself,  a  satisfactory  argument  for  the 
substitution  of  one  central  machine  for  each 
river. 

But  not  only  does  equity  point  to  this  improve- 
ment, but  the  fiiture  prosperity  of  the  fiishings 
demands  it.  The  fixed  nets  cannot  be  regulated ; 
whereas,  a  machine  can  be  adapted  with  the  most 
nice  regularity  to  the  exact  observance  of  what- 
ever close  time  may  be  thought  necessary.  All 
or  none  may  be  caught^  according  to  pleasure.  If 
the  old-fa^oned  plan  be  adopted,  of  allowing 
Sunday  excursioniBts  to  ascend  the  heights  with 
impunity,  then  a  few  turns  of  a  crank  winds  up 
the  labour  of  the  week,  and  the  fisher  may  go  to 
his  holiday,  and  allow  his  victims  to  go  to  theirs, 
and  there  is  no  farther  care  necessary  on  the  part 
of  man  or  beast:  Economy;  too,  whose  potent 
claims  should  be  listened  to  6ii  a  qilestion  like 
this,  also  lifts  up  its  voice  oil  behalf  of  the  pro- 
jected alteration.  Net  fishing  involves  consider- 
able expense  \  the  original  cost  of  boats,  nets,  and 
their  appxurtenances  is  heavy,  the  tear  and  wear  is 
incessant  ,*  and  above  and  beyond  sOl,  the  w^es  of 
fishermen  greatly  swell  the  expenditure  of  pro- 
prietor and  tacksman.  On  the  other  hand,  let  it 
be  observ-ed,  that  the  original  cost  of  A  stationary 
machine  would  fhll  short  of  the  expense  of  the  net 
plant  of  any  given  river;  the  maintenance  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  less,  whilst  the  staff  of  operators 
would  unquestionsibly  be  diminished. 

It  may  possibly  however  be  whispered,  that  olio 
single  machine  might  not  be  so  effective  in  catch- 
ing, as  the  vast  array  of  netting  that  is  presently 
in  operation;  but  to  this  we  answer,  that  the 
physiological  economy  of  the  salmon  compels  it  to 
find  a  fi^h- water  deposit  for  its  spawn,  and  that 
it  cannot,  without  a  flagrant  and  fatal  violation  of 
the  laws  of  its  physical  being,  do  otherwise  than 
piroceed  inland  for  the  discharge  of  the  generative 
function.  And  Kature,  as  if  it  held  that  the  mere 
presence  of  roe  within  the  animal  ndght,  in  some 
wayward  member  of  the  species,  be  insufficient  to 
cause  it  to  prosecute  its  journey  landward,  has 
added  another  incentive  to  the  performance  of 
duty.  If  it  remains  too  long  in  the  salt  water,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  sea  insect,  of  which  it  can 
only  get  rid  by  wholesoibe  immersion  in  fresh- 
water pools ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  its  shuttiecock  Sftreer  should  be  duly 
performed,  it  has  been  tother  aidcertained,  that  if 
the  unfortunate  fish  lingers  too  long  in  the  smooth 
waters  that  glisten  under  the  greenwood  tree,  it  is 
besieged  by  armies  of  firesh-water  insects,  of  which 
it  can  only  get  rid  by  striking  its  fins  towards  old 
father  ocean.  There  is  nothing  capricious  in  either 
of  these  dispensations,  for  before  the  sea  torment- 
ors commence  the  exercise  of  their  vocation,  the 
myriads  of  ova  ar6  ready  to  be  discharged ;  and 
before  the  firesh-water  visitors  become  cutaneous 
irritants,  the  reproductive  process  has  been  per- 
formed, and  the  relaxed  tissues  and  altered  colour 
of  the  ddn  proclaim  to  the  invalid,  that  sea-air 
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and  sea-bathing  can  alone  bring  back  health  and 
strength. 

But  a  qaeralous  river-proprietor  may  say  this: 
Your  proposed  machine  if  opened  backwards  will 
let  the  sahnon-mother  and  her  mate  back  to  the 
German  Ocean,  may  it  not  be  that  like  the 
desponding  emigrant,  they  forsake  Lochaber  aud 
its  braes  to  return  no  more  ?  Thereby,  we  must 
candidly  admit,  hangs  a  mystery.  There  bo  some 
who  avow  that  the  salmon,  with  unerring  instinct, 
goes  back  to  its  native  river,  when  its  physical 
necessities  compel  it  to  revisit  the  fresh  water ; 
and  there  are  others  who  deny  the  certainty  of 
return  to  the  place  of  its  birth.  We  have  given 
some  attention  to  the  controversy,  but  after  pa- 
tient consideration  of  the  whole  subject  we  are 
unwilling  to  pronounce  dogmatically  concerning 
it.  Probably  it  will  return  to  its  native  stream ; 
but  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  Duke  of 
Athol  have  not  yet  definitely  settled  the  question, 
and  we  are  loth  to  hold  out  any  prospects  which 
farther  experiments  may  not  reaHze.  But,  still, 
admitting  that  certain  fish  descend  certain  rivers 
and  return  not  thither  again,  what  boots  it? 
Every  year  the  land  sportsman  spares  hares,  phea- 
sants, and  woodcocks,  but  he  has  no  certainty  that 
these  will  again  breed  on  the  very  property  where 
he  has  spared  them.  If  some  leave,  others  will 
come— and  so,  in  like  manner,  with  the  sahnon. 
If  some  denizens  of  the  Forth  take  a  trip  north- 
wards, and  ascend  the  Tay  for  a  change  of  air  and 
scene,  is  it  not  equally  probable,  that  some  Tay 
salmon,  after  satisfying  themselves  with  the  ver- 
dant beauties  of  the  inches  of  "  St.  Johnstoune" 
and  the  beauties  of  ''bonny  Dundee,''  may  direct 
their  nostrils  southwards,  and  passing  the  Bass 
Book,  and  skirting  ''  Lcu^o  Bay,''  and  coming 
''  within  a  nule  of  Edinburgh,"  may  choose  to  die 
game  under  the  shelter  of  the  guns  of  Stirling 
Castle  ?  The  probability,  it  appears  to  us,  admits 
of  no  doubt,  and  therefore  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  these  fears. 

But  come  we  now  to  the  rod.  Our  salmon 
reformer  would  legalize  its  use  from  January  to 
December,  and  if  tiiis  innovation  appear  startling, 
let  its  merits  be  duly  considered  before  sentei^ce 
of  condemnation  be  passed.  The  number  of  fiish 
caught  by  rod,  as  compared  with  those  caught  by 
nets,  is  utterly  insignificant — the  proportion  being 
that  of  700  to  90,000.  The  mass  of  rod-fishers 
ply  the  gentle  art  more  for  amusement  than  for 
commercial  purposes — and  they  belong  to  a  class 
of  the  community  n^ose  circumstances  enable 
them  to  pay  for  their  recreation,  and  whose  avo- 
cations prevent  them  from  exercising  their  amuse- 
ments with  anything  like  destructive  frequency. 
At  present  the  leister  transfixes  the  salmon  in  the 
very  act  of  spawning,  but  at  that  season  the  rod- 
fisher  cannot  molest  the  fish  even  if  he  had  the 
will.  Besides,  as  the  conservation  of  the  spawning 
beds  must  depend  very  much,  if  not  exclusively, 
on  the  co-operation  of  upper  proprietors  and 
tenants,  it  is  but  fair  and  politic  that  they  should 
receive  some  encouragement  to  persevere  in  well- 
doing. It  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  spears 
as  well  as  nets^  and  in  the  propriety  of  this  we 


concur,  but  as  poaching  cannot  be  put  down 
unless  you  have  the  support  of  all  around,  we 
would  not  only  legalize  rod-fishing  for  the  whole 
year  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  sport, 
but  we  would  gratuitously  extend  the  privilege 
to  all  proprietors  and  tenants  whose  grounds  are 
intersected  by  a  river.  This  extension  of  the 
franchise  would  enlist  a  band  of  volunteers,  who 
would  do  more  to  protect  the  fish  than  any  system 
of  river  poUce  that  has  yet  been  tried. 

We  have  referred  to  the  minister  of  Tongland 
as  an  authority  on  salmon,  but  we  are  more 
pleased  with  his  facts  than  his  proposals;  more 
satisfied  with  him  as  an  observer  than  as  a  l^s- 
lator.  He  agrees,  as  we  do,  in  the  propriety  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  Edinburgh  -  reviewer,  *  bat 
he  makes  the  monstrous  amendment  that  Oovem- 
ment  should  buy  up  the  salmon  fisheries,  and 
carry  them  on  for  behoof  of  the  nation.  Kow  our 
reverend  friend  ought  to  know,  tiliat  excepting 
administering  justice  and  canying  letters,  Gbvcm- 
ment  never  does  anything  well.  It  cannot  grow 
timber,  build  ships,  publish  books,  or  conduct 
traffic  of  any  kind,  without  blundering  at  every 
footstep — and  sure  we  are  that  Downing- street, 
with  £dl  its  wisdom,  never  could  catch  salmon. 
Why  first  of  all,  we  should  have  a  salmon  board ; 
then  boards  for  each  river;  then  we  should  have 
flash  engineers  performing  aU  imaginable  tricks 
with  the  construction  of  the  proposed  machine; 
we  should  have  jobbing  in  the  appointment  of 
fishery  oficers;  peculation  of  such  animals  as 
were  caught,  and  cooking  of  accounts  of  sach 
animals  as  were  sold;  while,  to  crown  all,  we 
should  have  hordes  of  Walpole's  militia-men 
squatting  down  as  protectors  of  the  fishes,  but 
who,  in  reality,  would  be  devourers  of  the  loaves 
of  the  district.  No,  no,  Mr.  Williamson,  if  the 
fishings  of  your  favourite  animal  are  to  go  down, 
let  them  be  ruined  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
proprietors,  as  it  is  a  solemn  fact  that  Gbvemment 
not  only  ruins  every  trade  which  it  undertakes 
to  protect,  but  it  also  involves  some  three  or  four 
allied  interests  in  the  same  disastrous  fate.  . 

Eejecting  Mr.  Williamson's  assistance  in  guid- 
ing us  as  to  what  things  should  be,  we  gladly 
accept  of  his  aid  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  things 
as  they  are.  He  is  evidently  an  accurate  and 
trustworthy  observer,  and  in  his  company  wc 
shall  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  clear  estimate  of 
the  numerous  enemies  of  the  salmon,  and  of  the 
multifarious  agencies  which  are  })erpetually  at 
work  for  its  destruction.  Fixed  nets  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  over-fishing  scarcely  could  be  said 
to  be  a  crime  prior  to  their  introduction;  but  the 
disabilities  which  we  are  now  about  to  catalogue, 
were  in  operation  before  Izaak  Walton  began  to 
hold  forth,  (with  all  his  quaintness,  Izaak  talks  a 
deal  of  nonsense,  and  so  far  as  the  salmon  is  con- 
cerned he  is  often  thoroughly  unsound),  ay,  and 
were  in  operation  centuries  before  he  and  his 
brethren  saw  the  light. 

All  animals  live  on,  and  in  turn  arc  eaten  by 
their  fellows — ^and  the  salmon,  of  course,  forms 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  great  fecundity  of 
this  fish  indicates  d  trebly  haz^fdous  life^  as  in- 
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BuiBDce  offices  would  say — for  Nature  is  never 
prodigal  in  her  supplies  without  design.  Accord- 
iiig  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  if  a  salmon  produces 
17,000  roe,  only  SOO  will  arrive  at  maturity.  A 
destruction  so  great  as  this  must  have  been  inten- 
tional, and  we  shall  accordingly  find  that  the  roe, 
and  even  the  advanced  salmon,  furnishes  a  consti- 
tuent portion  of  the  diet  of  numerous  other  animals. 
Frost,  Eoods,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  the  fish  in  sea,  lake  and  river,  and,  last  of 
all,  man  wages  war  against  the  salmon. 

Bat  let  us  look  at  this  antagonism  somewhat  in 
detail  The  salmon  is  assailed  in  infancy  and  in 
matmity.  In  the  first  stage,  of  course,  its  foes 
are  those  of  fresh- water  origin ;  but,  in  the  second, 
botk  fresh  and  salt-water  depths  send  forth  their 
representative  hosts  to  effect  its  destruction. 
"  The  chief  destroyer  of  roe  and  embryo  are  water 
oozcIb,  gulls,  wild-ducks,  and  river-trouts.  The 
water-ouzel  watches  the  female  salmon  depositing 
her  spawn,  dives  after  her,  and  swallows  the  roe 
immediately  after  it  has  made  its  appearance. 
Gulls  observe  the  fry  when  just  about  to  disengage 
themselves  frt>m  the  bed,  and  devour  them  in  a 
6ort  of  intermediate  state  between  the  embryo  and 
the  active  fish.  Wild-ducks  gobble  up  the  roe  in 
all  its  stages ;  and  if  they  once  discover  a  bed, 
they  utterly  destroy  it.  Trouts,  too,  of  various 
descriptions,  feed  both  upon  roe  and  fry;  and, 
perhaps,  are  more  destructive  than  all  the  above 
animals  put  together.'' 

The  salmon  which  has  escaped  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  the  "  chrysalis''  stage,  must  prepare  to 
contend  with  those  foes  who  lie  in  wait  for  adult 
flesh.  And,  in  the  van,  comes  the  otter,  who 
charges  in  all  parts  of  the  river,  ^nd  in  all  seasons, 
except  when  tiie  fish  is  foul.  The  otter's  general 
tactics  is  to  hover  about  during  spawning-time, 
when  he  finds  his  victims  on  t^ie  shallow  fords ; 
and  ho  there  seizes  them  in  large  numbers,  drags 
them  on  shore,  and,  after  helping  himself  to 
farourite  slices  from  the  head,  contemptuously 
abandons  the  rest  of  the  body  to  epicures  who  are 
lc6s  fastidious.  In  some  rivers,  farm  servants 
and  others  go  down  at  early  dawn,  and  are  glad  to 
get  the  fish  which  the  otter  so  convenientiy  leaves 
on  t4rra  finna  for  their  use.  Mr.  Williamson 
refers  to  one  case,  where  a  beautiful  male  fish, 
weighing  upwards  of  fourteen  pounds,  and  in  fine 
eondition,  was  left  in  this  extraordinary  manner. 

The  next  foe  is  the  pike,  whose  antagonism 
presents  some  curious  features.  It  is  afair  passage 
of  arms  between  the  two  animals ;  if  the  salmon 
is  strong  he  may  escape,  if  he  is  young  or  weak 
he  falls  a  victim  to  the  pike.  Frequently,  the 
sahnon  finds  discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of 
valour,  and  that  safety  consists  in  flight;  and,  as 
the  pike  frequents  deep,  sluggish  pools  and  lairs, 
while  the  sabnon  prefers  clear  and  lively  streams 
or  pools,  fr^e  from  mud  and  rather  shadow,  the 
two  do  not  come  in  contact,  except  when,  in  the 
course  of  its  upward  or  downward  peregrination, 
the  salmon  happens  to  pass  through  the  territories 
of  the  pike,  and  then  the  latter  bristies  up  like 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  when  a  tourist  passes  through 
Olen  Tilt.    Ono  great  receptacle  of  the  pike  is 


Loch  Een,  upon  the  Dee,  and  here  we  must  quote 
Mr.  Williamson : — '^  It  is  about  nine  miles  in 
length  and  abounds  with  pike,  some  of  which  are 
of  enormous  size.  We  have  seen  the  jaws  and 
skull  of  one  taken  many  years  ago  in  this  loch, 
and  stiU  preserved  in  Ken  mure  Castle,  which 
weighed  seventy-five  pounds.  The  salmon  route 
lies  through  this  inhospitable  region,  peopled  with 
hungry,  lank-bellied  monsters.  That  multitudes 
perish  in  traversing  it  is  pretty  certain ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain,  or  even  in  the  remotest 
degree  to  approximate  the  amount  of  havoc.  Ono 
fact,  however,  is  well  known;  that  although 
numerous  salmon  appear  in  the  streams  that  feed 
the  loch,  not  one  salmon- trout  or  herUng  was  ever 
seen  among  them.  All  disappear  in  their  passage 
through  Loch  Ken;  and  the  inference  seems  a 
fair  one,  that  they  are  devoured  by  the  pike.  We 
confess  that  an  obvious  question  is  suggested  by 
this  inference.  If  salmon-trout  and  herlings  are 
all  destroyed  in  this  manner,  how  do  fry  and  par 
happen  to  escape  ?  if  the  pike  manages  to  kill  all 
the  stronger  fish,  when  ascending  the  loch  in 
autumn,  how  docs  he  permit  the  smaller  fish  to 
get  away,  when  descending  it  in  spring?  Our 
answer  is,  that  spring  is  the  season  when  the  pike 
spawns.  At  the  very  time  when  the  fry,  emanci- 
pated frt)m  their  beds,  are  in  the  freshest  and  most 
nimble  enjoyment  of  newly-acquired  life,  the  pike 
is  in  the  most  sluggish  and  exhausted  condition, 
ill-fitted  to  pursue  and  seize  prey  which,  even  in 
his  Hvelier  hours,  would  at  least -be  a  match  for 
him." 

Another  and  the  last  enemy  that  we  shall  refer 
to  is  the  eel.  Ho  is  rather  a  cowardly  opponent, 
not  daring  to  attack  the  strong  and  healthy  salmon, 
but  assailing  and  eating  up  without  mercy  such 
as  happen  to  be  weak  or  wounded.  Unlike  the 
otter,  which  is  eclectic  in  the  gratification  of  its 
appetite,  the  eel  devours  everything  except  bone, 
and  leaves  the  skeleton  as  bare  of  flesh  as  if 
it  were  preparing  specimens  of  osteology  for  a 
museum.  The  eel  is  also  disposed  to  prey  on  roc, 
but  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  somewhat  simi- 
lar but  even  more  complete  than  what  obtains  in 
the  case  of  the  pike,  lunits  are  set  to  the  preda- 
tory habits  of  the  eel.  The  salmon  produces  in 
fresh  water,  the  eel  produces  in  salt  water — and 
as  both  exercise  the  productive  function  about 
the  same  season,  the  salmon  descends,  while  the 
eel  ascends,  and  thus  they  pass  each  other  in  the 
journey  of  life.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  eel  in 
all  probability  would  extirpate  the  sahnon  tribe. 

Again,  agricultural  improvement  and  manu- 
facturing progress  contribute  their  quota  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  salmon.  Mr.  Mechi  and  other  cun- 
ning tillers  of  the  ground  drain  their  lands  and 
discharge  their  final  pipe  into  the  nearest  river 
and  this  washes  away  spawn.  Then  your  che- 
mical works,  and  other  artistic  operations  necessi- 
tate obstructions,  and  cause  such  villanous  liquids 
to  be  poured  down  our  fairest  streams  that  the 
salon's  dainty  taste  is  offended,  and  it  seeks 
asylums  where  no  such  pollutions  are  tolerated. 

But  finally  one  other  enemy  remains,  which  of 
itself,  and  supposing  all  other  foes  were  removed 
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from  the  field  would  wod:  fearflil  havoc  amongst 
salmon — and  this  last  foe  is  Jro$L  This  mighty 
agent,  which  rends  the  most  gigantic  rocks,  and 
hurls  them  with  impetuons  fiiry  over  the  distant 
precipice,  is  the  same  potent  power  which  collapses 
and  dries  up  the  life  principle  in  myriads  of  ani- 
mated beings  in  the  early  stages  of  existence.  A 
premature  or  long-continued  firost  may  be  so  &tal 
as  to  affect  the  supply  of  salmon  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  therefore  in  speculating  on  the  de- 
crease of  the  fish  and  of  our  supposed  power  to 
keep  up  its  numbers,  we  must  bear  i^  mind  that 
we  haye  no  control  oyer  the  seasons  or  oyer  its 
marine  companions.  But,  neyertheless,  seeing  that 
the  physicfU  ihmctions  of  tiie  different  kinds  of 
animals  are  so  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  habits 
and  perpetuity  of  each  otiier,  and  that  the  seasons 
howeyer  seyere  always  spare  a  remnant  and  some- 
thing more,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  extirpation, 


or  perhaps  even  of  serious  diminution,  provided 
only  that  man  withholds  his  blundering  and  mur- 
derous hand.  The  cause  of  scarcity  is  obvious, 
and  the  cure  is  evident.  Down  with  nets  and 
leisters,  up  with  the  central  machine,  and  in  anti- 
pedagogic  phraseology — 9pare  the  rod  !  If  these 
conservative  measures  are  adopted  the  salmon 
may  yet  be  saved,  and  all  classes  fix>m  the  prince 
to  the  executioner,*  may  still  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  glorious  vocation  of  the  angler. 

•  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  those  who  have 
prurient  curiosity  regarding  such  a  notorious  personage 
as  Mr.  Galcri^  to  know  that  he  is  a  fisher.  When  he 
was  corresponded  with  about  the  executiop  of  two  crimi- 
nals in  Cupar,  he  inquired  if  there  was  any  fishing  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affinna- 
tive  he  brought  his  taclde  with  him,  and  had  some  sport 
in  the  Eden.  Mr.  C.  ought  to  be  dexterous  in  casting 
th^  line,  but  we  never  heard  what  success  attended  his 
piscatonal  efforts. 
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The  heroes  of  an  age,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  nation,  have  their  ascendency  and 
pass  away.  Odin,  *Thor,  and  in  comparatively 
later  times,  Arthur,  Herlin,  and  the  poetical 
Eoland  and  Charlemagne,  endured  while  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  the  people  assimilated  with 
the  fictions  and  literature,  the  schald,  or  the  saga- 
man,  or  the  romance  writer  had  created,  ^e 
popular  minstrel,  whether  bard,  troubadour,  or 
educated  poet,  starts  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
among  many  failures  strikes  at  last  some  chord 
which  vibrates  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He 
tells  them  their  woes;  he  exaggerates  their 
wrongs ;  he  flatters  their  pride  of  conquest :  at  all 
events,  he  expresses  their  wishes  and  their  hopes 
in  language  which  has  an  echo  within  them,  but 
which  they  all  wanted  the  ability  to  utter.  Song 
itself  becomes  a  part  of  thei;c  intellectual  and 
emotional  existence.  In  a  rude  age,  the  minstrel 
is  heard  with  rapture  and  devotion,  while  even  in 
a  civilized  one  tiie  t^Uad  frequently  becomes  the 
leading  chord  to  which  the  thoughts  and  tenden- 
cies of  a  nation  vibrate. 

The  poetry  of  a  remote  age,  and  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  people,  expressed  i£e  ideas  and  senti- 
ments then  most  prevailing.  The  earliest  songs 
relating  to  the  half  mythic  heroes  of  antiquity, 
were  in  a  great  degree  the  inspired  histories  of 
these  men.  They  were  indeed  posthumous,  but 
the  actors  had  not  so  long  passed  away  from  the 
scene  of  life,  but  that  their  names  and  achieve- 
ments were  familiar  to  their  countrymen.  Their 
poetical  histories,  however,  underwent  great 
changes.  The  bard  or  minstirel  adapted  in  some 
degree  their  actions  and  sentiments  to  the  notions 
prevailing  around  him ;  he  heightened  and  brought 
out  what  was  doubt^  and  obscure :  the  slightest 
hint  from  tradition  served  to  enlarge  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  subject ;  the  spirit  of  &e  marvellous 


lent  him  her  spells,  and  the  successful  warrior  bo- 
came  idealized  into  the  hero  or  the  divinity. 

We  might  inquire,  but  the  question  would  bo 
a  difficult  one  to  determine,  how  long  wouM  the 
popular  hero  survive  in  the  oral  songs  of  the 
people  ?  TVe  do  not,  however,  consider  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  literary  world  as  at  all  analogous 
to  the  case  in  point.  Modem  writers  select  tiieir 
heroes  through  the  whole  range  of  literature,  and 
seek  indifferently  their  inspiration  from  a  remote, 
or  a  recent  era,  from  a  real,  or  an  ideal  subject. 
This  is  because  the  tendencies  of  literature  have 
become  imiversal,  and  the  minstrel,  instead  of 
addressing  his  verses  to  an  uneducated  auditory, 
with  whom  a  few  simple  and  primitive  ideas  are 
the  key-notes  on  which  alone  he  can  successftilly 
strike  to  touch  the  heart,  or  to  interest  the  fancy, 
has  now  to  gratify  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  a 
public  whose  studies  and  pursuits  are  daily  be- 
coming more  extensive  and  diversifled. 

To  the  poetry  of  Scandinavia,  the  wild  and 
stormy  odes  of  the  Goths,  has  been  assigned  a 
Grecian  origin ;  whilst  even  the  Actions  of  Ireland 
have  been  said  to  have  been  transplanted  frt>ni 
Phoenicia  and  from  Troy.  The  earliest  germs  of 
Celtic  minstrelsy,  the  lays  of  those  master  bards 
who  shook  the  religious  and  political  world  iu 
which  they  lived,  with  such  appalling  influence, 
have  also  been  sought  to  be  traced  to  classical  ori- 
ginals, for  no  better  reasons,  perhaps,  than  because 
the  Druids  were  said  to  have  worshipped  Hermes, 
and  the  use  of  Greek  characters,  according  to 
Caesar,  prevailed  among  a  tribe  of  the  Gfauls. 
Surely,  the  elements  of  poetry  exist  among  every 
people,  savage  or  civilized.  They  may  indeed  bo 
modified  by  external  circumstances;  rendered  joy- 
ous and  exhilarant  by  success,  or  solenmized  and 
deepened  by  national  misfortune.  The  imagina- 
tion, however,  is  as  much  a  component  element  of 
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the  mind  as  ilio  nnderstandiiig,  and  whererer  the 
stars  come  out  nightly  to  gladden  the  firmament, 
or  golden  clouds  gather  roxmd  the  departing  sun ; 
whererer  there  is  Tide,  and  wood,  and  mountain, 
the  msh  of  waters,  or  the  melodious  song  of  birds, 
the  seasons  to  work  their  changing  spells  in  the 
green  tributes  of  spring,  the  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance of  summer,  the  gorgeous  hues-  of  autumn ; 
nay,  wherever  the  empire  of  thought  extends,  or 
the  affections  prevail,  poetry  is  Uiere  with  her 
spells  and  aspirations,  waitii^  only  the  touch  of 
genius  to  kindle  and  exalt  the  soul ! 

We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  under- 
rate the  influence  of  every  association  but  those 
which  we  call  classical,  and  to  consider  our  Gk>thic 
or  Celtic  progenitors  as  a  species  of  unlettered 
barbarians,  to  whom  not  only  all  artistic  skill,  but 
eren  poetieal  imagination  was  denied.  Yet,  judg- 
ing by  the  effects  produced,  no  Boman  or  Grecian 
poets,  not  even  their  most  celebrated  lyrists,  ever 
swayed  the  passions^  the  wills,  or  the  feelings  of 
their  auditory,  like  our  old  Gothic  bards.  Nor 
hare  we  any  reason  to  consider  these  men  as  bar- 
barians, in  comparison  to  other  nations.  When 
Canute  invaded  England,  on  the  stems  of  his 
ships  were  emblazoned  Hons  of  gold,  and  on  the 
top-masts  were  distributed  birds  and  dragons, 
ddlpbins,  centaurs^  and  other  -monsters,  in  such 
profiision,  that  they  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
behdders ;  whilst  the  size  of  the  vessels,  and  their 
capability  to  brave  the  stormy  waters  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  were  proofs  of  considerable  ad« 
Tancement  in  the  arts  ca  civilization.  The  Gbths 
had,  likewise,  a  literature,  embracing  history,  the- 
oh^,  poetry,  and  some  of  the  mechanical  sciences, 
wh^  many  of  the  continental  nations  were 
immerBed  in  the  deepest  mental  obscmity,-  and 
yet  we  have,  until  lately,  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  North-men  as  little  better  than 
piratical  rovers,  and  their  minstrelsy,  wild  as  it 
was,  and  characteristic  of  the  scenery  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  but  as  a  rude  and  over- 
Btr&ined  copy  of  the  south. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  material  ten- 
dencies of  the  age ;  yet  lyrical  poetry,  as  exem- 
plified in  our  songs  and  ballads,  is  still  the  most 
popular  species  of  literature  we  have.  Its  cha- 
racter, indeed,  has  changed  in  some  respects* 
There  is  little  in  it  of  the  heroic.  It  has  lost  its 
influence  upon  the  manners  of  a  people ;  although 
often,  unexpectedly,  a  simple  song,  pitched  to  a 
note  which  vibrates  to  the  memory  of  some  emo- 
tion of  younger,  perhaps  happier  days,  at  once 
snbduee  and  holds  us  captive.  As  an  art,  lyrical 
poetry  has,  undoubtedly,  lost  some  of  its  power, 
pcifaapsbecause  it  has  become  more  purely  an  art ; 
perhaps  because  poetry  itself  is  no  longer  com- 
prised in  one  mode  <^  expression,  but  is  iJlus- 
trated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  an  age  when  edu- 
cation and  literature  have  made  comparatively 
great  progress,  poetry  appeals  to  man  by  a  hundred 
influences  it  never  or  but  rarely  exercised  in 
simpler  times.  The  stage,  the  sculpture-haU,  and 
the  picture-gallery ;  the  scenery  of  fer  lands,  the 
sublimity  of  distant  oceans,  nay,  even  sunset  over 
the  village-hamlet,  and  the  tangled  rose- wreath 


around  the  cottage-porch,  each  and  all  have  spells 
and  gentie  and  peace-breathing  emotions  to  tens 
and  himdreds  of  thousands,  to  whose  humble  homes 
and  workshops  a  cheap  and  wide- spread  literature 
has  brought  the  richest  stores  of  English  song  and 
eloquence,  and  awakened  a  taste  and  an  appreci- 
ation for  the  beautiful,  enjoyed  in  a  rude  ago  only 
by  a  few  gifted  minds. 

The  recent  publication  of  a  collection  of  the 
popular  "  Songs  of  Brittany,"  by  M.  T.  H.  do  la 
Villfemarque,  has  introduced  the  national  poetry 
of  that  country  to  the  literary  world.  These  re- 
mains have  deservedly  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion ;  and,  however  reluctant  we  may  be  to  adopt 
all  the  views  of  their  Editor,  in  reference  to  the 
antiquity  which  he  claims  for  them,  we  cannot 
deny  but  that  many  of  them  exhibit  traces  of  an 
inspiration  alike  simple  and  beautifiil.  With 
passages  abounding  with  deep  feeling  and  pathos, 
there  is  withal  a  graphic  simplicity  that  recalls 
the  manners  and  sentimoats  of  a  primitive  time. 
Like  all  national  melodies,  the  lays  of  Brittany 
have  their  peculiarities.  In  these  (Specimens,  the 
prevailing  tone  is  one  of  moumfiilness,  blended 
with  a  religious  feeling.  At  times,  also,  there  is 
a  harsher  note,  one  which  £Edls  forcibly,  though 
jarringly,  upon  the  ear ;  especially  in  those  out- 
bursts of  national  hatred  and  vengeance,  in  which 
the  people  of  this  province  expressed  their  hostility 
to  tyranny,  whether  exercised  by  the  Franks^  the 
solders  of  the  IVench  monarchy,  or  the  revolu- 
tionary armies. 

The  older  songs  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of 
Druidism  and  Christianity ;  a  blending  of  Pagan 
practices,  such  as  the  earlier  inhabitants,  the  half- 
converted  heathens  might  have  exhibited,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rites  of  a  more  enlightened  creed. 
Thus  the  Bretons  have  always  evinced  a  super- 
stitious predilection  for  the  Cairn,  the  half-ruined 
Cromlech,  or  the  aU  but  defaced  circle  of  the  old 
Saba)an  worship ;  and  at  their  national  fetes  and 
festivities,  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  decrees  and  the 
censure  of  their  priests,  these  localities  still  re- 
mained consecrated  objects  in  their  regards.* 
Their  national  songs  are  an  additional  proof,  if 
any  were  required,  of  the  identity  of  the  Celts  of 
Annorica  with  those  of  Wales. 

The  names  and  histories  of  Arthur,  Merlin, 
Taliesin,  and  many  of  the  "Welsh  bards,  are  as 
familiar  as  household  words;  while  the  half- 
heathen  practices  of  the  peasantry  attest  at  the 
present  day  how  unchanged  has  remained  the  na- 
tional character  of  tiie  Breton,  through  the  lapse 
,  of  eighteen  centuries. 

With  few  exceptions  tbe  ^ecimens  of  the  na- 
tional songs  given  by  M.  Yilltoarqud  as  the 
most  ancient,  are  also  the  best.  They  are  more 
concentrated,  graphic,  and  poetical ;  even  the  most 
trivial  subjects  conclude  with  emphasis  and  point, 
whilst  the  interest  excited  by  the  superstitious 
agency  of  the  fairy  Kerrigan,  or  the  wizard  Mer- 
Im,  is  fai*  more  elevated  than  that  which  is  de- 

♦  Thi8  feeling  even  yet  prevails,  though  as  long  ago  as 
A.D.  658,  a  council  held  at  Nantes  denounced  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Brittany  their  veneration  of  certain  fountains, 
ancient  stones,  and  other  Celtic  remains. 
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rived  from  the  Bomish  churcli  as  it  prevailed  in 
a  corrupted  form  in  many  of  the  later  ballads. 

"  The  Lord  of  Nann  and  the  Fairy,"  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  specimens,  though  recording  a 
superstition  ingrafted  into  the  legendary  remains 
of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Ireland,  and  very  simi- 
lar to  the  tale  of  "  Sir  Olaf  and  the  Elves,"  in 
the  Danish  tradition,  exemplifying  the  fatal  affec- 
tion of  a  water  nymph  for  a  mortal  lover,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  specimen  before  us  with  circum- 
stances of  increased  interest  and  pathos  : — 

« THE  LORD  OF  NANN  AND  THE  FAIRY." 

The  Lord  of  Nann  and  his  fair  bride 

Wed  young,  were  young  when  parted, 
A  fond  and  gentle  dame  was  she, 

And  he  was  gallant-hearted. 
The  lady  bore  two  smiling  twins, 

As  white  as  virgin  snow ; 
"  What  may  you  wish  for  your  fair  gift, 

Dear  wife,  I  fain  would  know  ?•* 
<*  A  woodcock  from  the  vale  afar, 

Or  venison  from  the  grove : 
The  last  I  like ;  yet  go  not  there, 

Lest  danger  meet  you,  love !" 
The  Lord  of  Nann  at  danger  smiled, 

He  seized  his  lance  of  oak, 
Upon  his  steed  he  sprang :  his  way 

Towards  the  grove  he  took. 
There,  'neath  the  boughs,  a  milk-white  deer. 

Shot  through  the  forest  brake ; 
He  cried,  pursuit !  he  rode  so  fast. 

The  very  earth  did  shake. 
The  dew  upon  his  forehead  stood, 

His  horse's  flanks  were  foam, 
When  suddenly  the  night  closed  in, 

And  he  was  far  from  home. 
He  heard  a  little  rustling  brook, 

With  velvet  round  its  brink, 
Dismounting  by  the  soft  green  turf, 

He  knelt  him  down  to  diink : 
There  sat  the  "  Eorrigon  "  alone- 
She  parts  her  waving  hair 
With  comb  of  gold.    She  smiles  on  him, 

And  she  is  wondrous  fair ! 
"  You've  drank.  Sir  Knight,  my  fountain's  wave, 

A  thing  that  few  may  dare ; 
Now  you  are  mine,  or  else  must  pine. 

For  seven  long  years  away ; 
Now  you  are  mine,  or  from  tliis  hour 

Shall  count  your  d^ing  day !" 
"  I  am  not  your's — ^I  ne'er  will  be, 

I  have  been  wed  a  year ; 
I  may  not  pine  away  nor  die. 

Save  when  God's  will  appear." 
The  knight  felt  sick,  the  knight  felt  faint, 

As  home  he  sought  to  ride : 
"  O,  make  my  bed,  my  mother  dear. 

Tell  not  my  gentle  bride ; 
Within  three  days  X  sleep  in  earth, 

'That  false  and  fairy  thing " 

He  said  no  more.    Within  three  days 

How  slow  those  death-bells  swing. 
**  Why  toll  those  bells  so  solemn  now  T' 

His  sweet  wife  asked  awhile ; 
**  Why  chant  those  priests  in  vestments  white, 

Adown  the  lone  church  aisle  ?" 
*'  For  some  poor  man,"  his  mother  said, 

"  Who  long  had  lodging  here." 
"  For  some  poor  man !    O,  when  will  he. 

My  noble  Lord,  appear?" 
*<  He's  gone,  my  chilc^  he'll  soon  return. 

His  wife  at  least  to  view." 
"  O,  mother,  haste !  to  church  we'll  go, 

I'll  wear  my  robe  of  blue  !* 
'*  Of  blue,  my  child  ?  the  fashion's  changed, 

We  must  wear  black  V>-day;' 


**  0,  mother,  dear !  whose  grave  is  that 

Yon  new- turned  sods  display  f 
'*Ala8 !  the  truth  'twere  vain  to  hide, 

From  our  own  bouse  went  He  /" 
The  poor  young  vrife  gave  one  low  sob. 

And  sank  upon  her  knee: 
One  sob ;  she  sleeps  with  him  she  loved. 

Ah !  see,  beside  their  grave. 
Two  fair  young  oaks  aloft  in  air 

Their  rustling  branches  wave ; 
Amid  their  boughs,  two  milk-white  doves, 

In  mercy  surely  given. 
They  sing  from  mom  tiU  set  of  sun, 

Then  Uke  their  flight  to  heaven ! 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  water-spirits  pre- 
vailed extensively  among  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
nations.  The  "  Kelpie,"  or  river-horse  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Demherst  of  Denmark,  a  steed  which 
unless  restrained  by  some  pious  exclamation,  bears 
his  rider  into  the  sea,  arc  exemplifications  of  this 
superstition.  The  Icelandic  "Nikr,"  and  the 
water-demon  of  the  Scandinavian  mythologies, 
nay,  even  the  Scottish  Kelpie,  who  is  known  by 
his  neighing  or  "nicher,"  are  nearly  identical. 
Under  the  term  "  Nichus,"  Grimm  mentions  the 
Swedish  "Stromkard,"  and  the  Norwegian  "Fos- 
segrim,"  but  these  appear  in  a  human  form  like 
the  Kick  or  Neck  of  Germany,  and  are  fond  of 
dancing  and  music.  Kindred  forms  with  the 
Kelpie  are  the  "  Shelley  Colt,"  and  the  "  WatcT 
BuU."  The  "  Water  Horse,"  of  Shetland,  is  re- 
presented as  a  beautiful  animal,  which,  when 
mounted,  carries  his  rider  into  the  waves.  "  The 
Water  Shelley,"  of  the  Scottish  coast,  as  described 
by  Daly  ell,  is  "a  hairy  monster,  somewhat  like 
a  foal,  but  entirely  covered  with  sea  weed."  "  Lc 
Lupin,"  of  France,  is  a  kindred  superstition. 

Merlin  appears  as  the  hero  of  many  of  these 
legends.  He  is  invested  with  a  wild  imeartbly 
power,  a  sort  of  loneliness  and  dreaminess,  a  po- 
tency strange,  though  ever  in  keeping  with  his 
half  human,  half  demon,  nature. 

*'The  Changeling,"  "L'Enfant  Supposk*,"  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  this  selection.  The 
incident  of  the  decrepit  wayward  little  elf,  depo- 
sited in  the  cradle  of  the  mother's  last  bom  and 
most  beloved  child,  who  has  been  spirited  away 
to  fairy  land,  is  a  superstition  deeply  implanted  iji 
the  popular  belief.  The  peasants  of  Glamorgan- 
shire recount  a  similar  tale,  the  charm  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the .  changeling  being  suggested  by  a 
sorceress  instead  of  the  virgin.  The  Breton  bal- 
lad, a  translation  of  which  we  subjoin,  is  traced 
back  by  the  Editor  to  a  period  previous  to  the 
separation  of  the  insular  and  continental  Bretons, 
which  must  have  been  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century. 

"THE  CHANGELING." 

Sweet  Mary  bows  her  head  and  weeps,  her  little  child  is 

lost, 
That  fearful  tiling,  the  Kerrigan,  has  o'er  her  threshold 

crossed ; 
She  left  her  eon  and  went  to  draw  some  water  from  the 

spring, 
And  in  his  cradle  when  returned,  she  found  the  elfliko 

thing, 
A  monster  with  a  toad  frecked  face,  that  scratched  and 

restless  stirred. 
And  munched  and  mumped,  and  stared  at  her,  but  never 

spoke  a  word ; 
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CoosiaDt  he  sneked  for  seren  long  years ;  the  brat  she 

could  not  vean, 
Then  knelt  sweet  Maiy  in  her  tears,  before  heayen's 

gentle  queen — 
''  0  holy  lady,  on  thy  throne,  as  white  as  virgin  snow, 
With  your  sweet  son  within  your  arms,  you  ne'er  may 

sorrow  know, 
Yoor  blessed  son,  by  angels  serred,  and  sheltered  from 

all  wrong, 
0  Queen  of  mercy !  pity  me,  my  grief  is  deep  and  strong." 
"My  daughter,"  breathed  a  murmur  soft,  '*do  not  thus 

Tsinly  mourn, 
Your  son,  your  little  Laoik  liyes,  and  shortly  shall  return, 
But  70U  must  feign  to  make  a  feast,  your  ten  house  ser- 

yants  seek. 
In  one  egg  shell  to  be  served  all,  and  then  the  elf  will 

speak. 
And  when  it  Bpeaks  chastise  it  well,  'twill  cry  with  wail- 

ings  wild. 
And  those  who  brought  it  there  will  come,  and  fetch 

away  their  child." 
The  sweet  yoice  ceased,  the  mother  heard,  and  homeward 

gladly  hied. 
Mamma!  what's  that  you  do,  mamma?'  the  wondering 

creature  cried, — 
"A  feast  for  my  house  servants  ten,  this  egg-shell  must 

provide," — 
'*  For  ten,  manuna,  within  a  shell  ?  O,  that  can  never  be ! 
I'Te  seen  the  egg  before  the  bird ;  the  bird  so  wild  and 

free! 
Pre  seen  the  acorn  well  matured,  and  I  have  seen  the 

tree! 
The  acorn  and  the  sapling  too !  the  oak  in  forests  green ! 
Bat  such  a  thing  as  you  prepare,  mamma,  was  never 

seen." 
'^YouVe  seen  and  know  full  many  things,  you've  some- 
thing else  to  tell, 
With  *flip  and  flip,'  with  *flip  and  fl&p,'  I  must  chastise 

you  well." 
"  0  spare  your  hand !  I  will  submit,"  then  cried  the  elfin 

small, 
**  Within  my  country  I'm  a  king,  a  king  before  them  all !" 
When  Maiy  looked  within  the  cot,  where  oft  she  turned 

to  weep, 
With  its  small  arm  above  its  head,  she  saw  her  infant 

sleep; 
She  kissed  his  brow,  he  gently  smiled,  his  blue  eyes 

opened  clear. 
His  hand  outstretched,  he  waked  and  cried,  **  Long  slept 

I,  mother  dear !" 

The  "  Submersioii  of  the  Town  of  Is"  is  a 
legend  common  to  all  Celtic  nations,  and  is  founded 
upon  similar  traditions  to  those  which  are  local- 
ised in  Wales,  or  which,  in  the  Irish  fairy  tales, 
inspire  visions,  in  which  the  peasant  £mcies  he 
sees  in  Longh  Keah,  and  other  lakes,  the  towers 
and  r^al  structures  of  a  time  of  splendour  long 
anoe  departed.  This,  though  but  a  fragment,  is 
peculiarly  wild  and  striking,  and  we  give  it  in 
triplets,  the  metrical  form  of  the  original. 

"THE  SUBMERSION  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  IS." 

Hast  heard,  O  Grandlon,  King  of  Is, 
AVho  said,  **  All  love  is  bitter  bliss, 
All  joy  a  pang  as  sharp  as  this  ?" 

Who  eats  offish,  doth  vainly  sup. 
By  fish  shall  he  be  eaten  up. 
And  wine  hath  poison  in  the  cup !" 

Then  spake  King  Qrandlon,  ^  Guests,  I  go 
To  sleep  awhile ;  but  you,  I  know, 
All  watchful,  win  your  rest  forego." 

Then  soft,  with  honeyed  words,  drew  near 

The  lover.    Sweetly  in  her  ear 

He  cried,  **  Dahi^,  my  princess  dear ! 


Get  me  the  key — the  fountains'  key  r 

"  'Tis  thine !"  she  said,  "the  milocked  sea, 

Wild  as  our  revels  then  shall  be !" 

Ah  now,  there  sleeps  the  king,  his  head 

Is  pillowed  on  his  purple  bed. 

His  white  hair  o'er  his  shoulders  spread. 

Around  his  neck,  the  key  is  there. 
And  chain  of  gold ;  ah,  soft  and  fair, 
She  comes  with  feet  and  dncles  bare. 

He  dreams,  he  mutters ! — Ah,  in  vain, 
She  stoops,  she  takes  the  key  and  chain. 
He  sleeps !  when  will  he  wake  again  ? 

'*  Rise,  rise.  King  Grandlon !  wake  and  fly ! 
The  fountains  spring,  the  waves  run  high, 
The  sea  rolls  in,  thy  people  die ! 

"  0  cursed  be  she,  so  fair,  so  young. 
Who  as  the  revels  ceased  upsprung. 
And  wide  the  ocean's  portals  flung  !" 

'*  Ah,  who  goes  there,  where  waters  sweep  ? 
What  steed  comes  foaming  from  the  deep. 
And  springs  o'er  strand  and  rocky  steep  ?" 

**  I  see  no  steed ;  but  I  can  tdl, 

*  Trip  trip,'  *  trip  trip,'  *  trip  trip,'  too  well — 

Those  voices  of  the  ocean's  swell !" 

"  0  fisher !  didst  thou  not  behold 
The  sea-maid  as  the  billows  rolled. 
Array  her  hair  with  comb  of  gold  V* 

"  I  saw  the  maid,  her  song  was  low. 
And  sad  as  ocean's  softest  flow, 
A  song  of  Fate,  and  coming  woe  I" 

The  remains  of  song  connected  with  the  deeds 
of  Morvan,  Vicomte  de  Leon,  called  otherwise 
'^Lez  Briez,"  celebrated  in  the  ninth  century, 
are.  somewhat  similar,  though  comparatively 
scanty  in  incidents  to  those  of  the  Cid,  in  the 
legendary  poetry  of  Spain ;  but  they  arc  deficient 
in  those  higher  attributes  connected  with  the 
courtesy  and  peerless  chivalry  of  the  Gothic  hero, 
which  bestow  so  great  a  charm  on  that  poetic  nar- 
rative. The  legends  consist  of  five  fragments; 
the  first  recounts  the  mysterious  departure  of  the 
young  boy  from  his  mother :  the  second  describes 
his  return  as  a  belted  knight,  when  he  finds  no 
relative  surviving  in  the  old  home,  but  his  lovely 
and  disconsolate  sister,  whom  he  had  left  as  a 
helpless  child.  The  remaining  frtigments,  record 
his  exploits,  his  sufferings,  and  his  death.  The 
disappearance  of  "  Lez  Briez  "  from  the  field  of 
his  last  battle,  where  his  followers  bewail  his  loss, 
still  hopeftil  of  his  return,  recals  not  only  the  fate 
of  Arthur,  but  the  similar  disappearance  of  Bar- 
barossa  in  the  German  and  the  {Sclavonic  legends. 

In  the  legend  of  "  Heloise  and  Abelard,"  the 
fair  nun  of  the  Paraclete  appears  in  a  somewhat 
repulsive  guise;  divested  of  all  lovely  and  at- 
tractive attributes,  she  becomes  a  sorceress,  or 
second  Canidia.  There  is  a  resemblance  in  this 
ballad  to  certain  attributes  assigned  to  Taliesin, 
the  Druidic  bard  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
legendary  Heloise  and  her  lover  reside  near 
^Nantes,  a  locality  said  to  be  haunted  by  wizards 
even  down  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  against 
whose  practices  the  church  constantly  launched 
her  excommunications.  The  ancient  historians 
tell  us  also,  that  in  the  islands  at  the  north  of  the 
Loire,  the  Druids,  in  the  days  of  their  supremacy, 
founded  and  long  supported  a  college  of  priestesses. 
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''  The  Falcon,"  is  a  war-Bong,  Bingalarly  illus- 
trating the  bitter  hatred  of  the  seignorial  oppres- 
sion, which,  though  often  long  restrained,  bursts 
at  last  suddenly  into  flame  and  stimulates  uni- 
versal insurroctian. 

The  "Foster  Brother"  and  "Los  Chants  des 
Noces,"  illustrate  various  phases  of  the  national 
manners  and  sentiments,  while  the  "  Three  Eed 
Monks,"  presents  a  bitter  expositipn  of  the  po- 
pular indignation,  and  perhaps  popular  prejudice, 
against  the  priestly  order  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

The  "Nightingale,"  in  ita  humorous  pathos, 
exhibits  a  trait  rather  unusual  in  these  songs. 

"THE  NIGHTINGALE." 

The  young  wife  at  the  window  now  her  sorrows  mtumurs 

o'er, 
"  Alas,  alas»  my  iiightingale !  I  ne'er  shall  hear  thee 

more." 
"  0  why,  dear  spouse,'*  her  husband  saidj  "  do  you  so 

often  rise, 
And  leave  me  in  the  deep  midnight,  and  breathe  such 

heavy  sighs. 
Bare  foot,  bare  head,  at  midnight  hour,  O  why  so  often 

riser 
'*  Leave  you,  dear  husband,  in  the  night !     Ah»  only  'tis 

to  view 
The  vessels  sailing  to  and  fro,  upon  the  ocean  blue." 
*'  The  vessels  sailing  to  and  firo !  for  this  yon  leave  me, 

love  ? 
'Tis  for  no  vessel,  any  more  than  moon  oc  stars  above — 
Madam,  X  ask,  why  quit  my  side?" — 

**  Your  side !  O  'tis  to  peep. 
At  our  dear  ohild,  within  his  oot,  and  watch  his  tranqml 

sleep." 
**  At  our  dear  child !  These  are  but  tales,  more  idle  ne'er 

I  heard." 
'*  My  little,  deaiy  husband,  now,  you're  getting  quite 

absurd. 
I'll  tell  you — ^there's  a  nightingale,  within  your  garden 

bower,. ' 
And  0 !  so  gaily  sings  he — thrills  he,  through  the  midr 

night  hour, 
So  soft ;  the  distant  sea  is  lulled,  I  ne*er  could  miss  his 

song. 
So  sweetly,  wonderftdly  soft!  and  all  the  dear  night 

long." 
The  aged  husband  mused  at  thisi — ^it  seemed  a  curious 

tale— 
•*  Now  be  it  true,  or  false,"  he  cried,  **  I'll  catch  that 

nightingale." 
Then  to  his  gard^r  hied,  he  said,  ^  Of  late,  a  fbolish  bird, 
A  nightingale,  has  been,  each  night,  heneatiik  my  window 

heard, 
I  cannot  rest,  he  must  be  caught — ^your  foe  shall  be  this 

gold." 
The  gardener  heard :  the  snare  wae  set,  and  truly  be  it 

told. 
Before  the  dawn  a  nightingale  toot  taken  in  the  trap. — 
Then  loudly  laughed  the  ancient  knight,  at  such  a  lucky 

hap. 
He  killed  the  bird,  and  rudely  cast  it  in  his  lady's  lap. 
'*  Ah,  ah,  my  little,  deary  wife,  we've  got  your  friend  at  last, 
I've  ta'en  some  pains  to  please  you  now,  so  prithee,  keep 

him  fast." 
"Alas,  alas,"  then  murmured  (m«,  to  whom  the  rumour 

past, 
**  We're  caught — ^roy  lady  love  and  I — 0,  never  more,  'tis 

plain, 
Beneath  the  moon,  her  nightingale  may  tell  his  grief 


again 
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In  the  more  ancient  ballad  of  "Les  Nains," 
however,  the  hero,  an  unfortunate  little  tailor,  is 
pursued  by  the  feiries,  whose  treasures  he  had 
purloined,  and  the  supernatural  boQomes  strangely 


grotesque.  It  is  like  a  French  version  of  one  of 
"Grimm's  Tales."  ''Dear  little  tailor !  only  show 
us  the  tip  of  your  dear  little  nose/'  exclaim  the  sa- 
tirical imps  as  they  pour  into  hiB  house,  through 
the  windows,  the  boardings,  and  eyen  through  the 
tiles ;  while  the  thief  vainly  thinking  to  conceal 
both  himself  and  his  spoil,  creeps  under  the  bed- 
clothes. 

To  some  of  the  ballads  in  his  ooUection  M.  do 
la  Yill^marqu^  assigns  an  antiquity  referring  back 
to  the  tenth,  seyen&,  and  even  sixth  century  of 
our  era.  One  indeed  he  attributes  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  it  is  called,  "  The  Series,"  and  embraces 
some  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  druidical  creed. 
Although  rude  in  its  construction,  it  exhibits  in 
the  alternation  or  repetition  of  the  progressive 
Series,  a  form  of  composition  which  certainly  pre- 
vailed at  a  very  early  period  of  rhythmical  litera- 
ture. It  were  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  that 
an  oral  poem  should  have  survived  so  many  years 
through  rude  and  barbarous  times,  when  Brittany, 
and  every  coimtry  which  spoke  the  Celtic  tongue, 
must  have  been  subjected  to  frequent  revolutions. 
The  poetic  Edda,  and  some  remains  of  the  Irish 
and  Welsh  bards,  are  the  only  known  q>ecimen8 
for  which  such  high  antiquity  has  been  claimed 
among  European  literature,  but  even  these  Tene- 
rable  fragments  must  have  seen  many  changes 
before  they  reached  us  in  the  present  form. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  reference  to  ancient  min- 
strelsy, has  asserted,  "  That  the  papular  singers 
resembled  the  Alchemists  of  old,  who  changed 
gold  into  lead,  and  purposely  corrupted  the  verses 
of  the  author  which  they  transmitted  in  their 
songs  to  posterity."  M.  de  la  YiLlemaiqu^,  on 
the  contrary,  opposes  to  this  opinion  the  authority 
of  M.  Grimm,  who  says,  "  That  a  people  have  too 
much  love  for  their  popular  poetiy  to  pennit  it  to 
be  deteriorated."  As  some  confirmation  of  the 
latter  assertion,  we  cannot  deny  but  that  the  spe- 
cimens given  by  the  Editor  of  the  Breton  ballads  as 
the  earliest,  are  also  the  best.  Thua  the  ''  Lord 
of  Nann  and  the  Fairy,"  ''  The  Submersion  of  the 
Town  of  Is,"  and  '^  Merlin,"  bear  marks  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  whether  they  be  the  iden> 
tical  songs  sung  to  their  countrymen  by  the 
ancient  bards  of  Brittany  in  the  distant  ages  as- 
signed them  by  the  Editor,  or  are  but  the  poetised 
legends  of  a  more  recent  period,  they  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  ballad  minstrelsy. 

We  are,  however,  scarcely  capable,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  in  which,  through  the  means 
of  printing,  literature  is  now  imparted  to  us,  of 
forming  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  productions  of  the  bards  and  rhapsodists 
might  be  transmitted  orally  from  age  to  age. 
The  mind,  for  vigour  of  intellect  and  tiie  display 
of  intellectual  capabilities,  had  its  examples  in 
every  age.  The  memory  is  a  faculty  which  by 
cultivation  maybe  almost  indefinitely  enlarged,  and 
it  naturally  would  be  so  among  an  intelligent 
people,  who  had  few  other  means  of  publishing 
to  the  world  and  to  posterity,  the  works  of  their 
most  cherished  sons  of  genius.  Hence  we  find  in 
ancient  history  many  allusions  to  the  cultivation 
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of  fiuB  power.  The  Saxon  WilfHd^  we  are  in- 
fanned,  while  a  youth  in  the  convent  of  LindiB- 
fame,  could  recite  the  whole  hook  of  Psahns,  and 
Alfred  was  made  at  an  early  age  to  commit  to 
memory  the  poetry  of  his  country ;  while  we  have 
it  in  evidence  that  even  in  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  literatare  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  ra- 
pidly falling  into  neglect,  many  political  songs  and 
poems  of  aU  ages,  and  even  some  verses  composed 
by  Aldhelm,  four  centuries  previous,  were  still 
preserved  in  the  memories  of  the  people. 

Many  of  the  songs  in  the  specimens  before  us, 
are  found  to  possess  a  moumM  character,  the 
eaiiiest^  however,  are  mythological  and  heroic; 
while  ^e  majori^  of  the  more  modem  ones  record 
the  exploits  of  personal  heroes,  such  as  *^  Jeanne 
deMontfort,"  "  Du  QuesoKn,"  and  "Jeanle  Con- 
quenmt"  There  are  also  religious  pieces,  and 
fragments  connected  with  popular  superstitions, 
miogkd  with  stones  of  domestic  interest  and 
affections. 

We  must  find  room  here  for  ^^  Jeanne LaFlamme," 
or  "De  Montforti"  one  of  the  most  spirited  chan- 
Eons  in  the  ooUeetbn. 

«XEANN£  LA  FLAMME." 

Black  flocks  of  sheep,  behold  they  climb 

The  moontaia  steep  afar ! 
No  flocks  of  sheep,  but  horse  and  men, 

And  aU  the  pomp  of  war ! 

The  Franks,  they  msurch  to  Hezmebont, 

To  assail  its  lofty  walls ; 
Thea  Jeanne  La  Flainme,  the  Duchess  bold, 

Upon  her  peqple  calls ; 
And  whil«  each  bell  peals  k>ad  and  long* 

Around  the  town  rides  she 
On  her  white  steed,  her  little  son 

Before  her  on  her  knee. 
¥ieroe  in  response,  her  subjects  shout, 

Of  every  age  and  rank, 
"  Uod  s&ve  the  mother  and  her  son ! 

Perdition  to  the  Frank !" 

But  hark  I  the  ansveiing  yeli  without, — 

"  Ere  ruddy  day  shall  dawn, 
We'U  trap  the  white  Hart  in  our  hxix, 

The  mother  and  her  fawn ; 
We've  chains  of  gold  to  bind  them  fast, 

Sneb  ehaina  are  rarely  rent !" 
Then  back,  bold  Jeanne,  from  her  high  tower, 

Their  shouta  all  scocoful  sent : 

*"TiB  not  the  Hart  that  shall  be  ta'en, 

But  Wo^  with  crimson  feet ; 
Though  c<^d  his  den  to-night,  ere  mora 

Twill  glow  with  ruddy  heat!" 
Then  furious  plunged  she  *mid  her  fHends, 

Armed  with  a  gleaming  brand ; 
With  hefan  of  stoel  upon  her  head. 

She  leads  a  trusty  band. 
A  torch  she  lit,  and  furious  sped. 

What  foe  might  her  withst^d ! 

The  Franks,  all  unsuspecting,  feast^ 

In  revels  deep  they  share. 
Within  their  tents  they  sang  of  love. 

And  pleasures  passing  fair ; 
When  hark !  they  heard  a  song'so  wild 

That  each  one  started  there  ! 

**  Who  laughs  this  night,  shall,  long  ere  mom, 

His  miiih  untimely  rue; 
Who  eats  white  bread,  ere  break  of  day» 

The  cold,  black  earth  shal}  chew ! 
ThoDgh  red  may  be  the  wine  he  pours, 

There's  a  ruddier  liquor  still, 


And  pale  shall  be  the  boasters  yet. 

Though  high  their  cups  they  iill. 
And  deadlier  means  than  wine  itself, 

Their  senses  drown  and  kill !" 

Away  1  what  cry  was  that,  what  shout? 

That  fire !  that  fearful  light  ? 
*Tis  Jeanne  La  Flamme  comes  thundering  down, 

Through  darkness  and  the  night. 
A  roaring  wind  sweeps  through  the  camp, 

With  terror  and  amaze, 
Yes,  torch  in  hand,  'tis  Je^oujie  La  Flamme, 

Ajid  all  their  tents  ablaze : 
Yes,  all  their  tents  are  blazing  wide,^ 

She  grills  the  Frenchman  well, 
Of  fall  three  thousand,  scarcely  ten 

Escape  their  loss  to  tell. 

Then  loudly  laughed  bold  Jeanne  La  Flamme, 

As,  firom  her  casement  high, 
She  saw  the  foe,  and  smouldenng  tents. 

In  ashes  round  her  lie, 
Loud  laughed,  '*  By  Heaven,  a  harvest  good 

For  one  grain  ten  I  spy ; 
There's  no&ing  yet,  as  legends  say. 

That  half  su<^  produce  yields. 
As  when  the  bones  of  Franldah-men 

Manure  our  Breton  fields !" 

A  few  of  the  specimens,  both  of  an  early  age  and 
of  a  comparatiTely  modem  one,  are  interwoven 
with  the  fairy  machinery,  a  superstition  widely 
rooted  in  the  belief  of  the  Celtic  nations.  Thus 
we  recognise  the  "  Qamicane"  of  Ireland  in  the 
"  Kerrigan"  of  Brittany  ;  the  latter  word  being 
compounded  of  two  Celtic  terms,  "Gan"  or 
"Owen,"  "Korr,"  or  "Korrig,"  which  united 
gives  "Kerrigan,"  or  "Korrigwen."  The  Per- 
sian word  **  (Hnn,**  and  the  Latin  "  Grenins,"  are 
almost  synonymous. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  at  least,  Brittany 
has  been  said  to  have  producea  neither  orators  nor 
philosophers,  nay,  not  even  poetry  itself  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  term,  except  what  was 
circidated  at  the  f^tes  and  village  gatherings,  by 
the  popular  minstrel.  This  might  be  owing  to  the 
isolated  position  of  the  province  itself,  a  position 
in  some  degree  perpetuated  by  the  distaste  and 
contempt  expressed  by  foreign  nations  for  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Breton  has  ever  exhibited  an  attachment  to  his 
national  customs,  language,  and  opinions,  which 
has  combined  to  separate  him  firom  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  in  some  degree  firom  its  progress 
and  civilization.  So,  likewise,  has  it  been  with 
the  "Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the  Gael.  Yet  a 
deep  poetical  temperament  has  always  charac- 
terised the  Celtic  nations ;  and  the  earliest  wan- 
derers of  the  world,  perhaps,  have  exhibited  tho 
strongest  love  of  country,  and  the  most  romantic 
attachments  to  certain  localities.  So  also,  in 
Armorica,  much  of  the  primitive  respect  for  tho 
minstrel  is  still  retained,  and  the  itinerant  poet  or 
singer  is  sure  to  find  a  welcome  nook,  knock  when 
he  will,  at  the  door  of  the  chateau,  the  grange,  or 
the  cottage.  Here,  after  receiving  such  refireah- 
ment  as  the  means  of  his  host  can  supply,  he  is 
provided  with  a  seat  by  the  hearth  in  winter,  and 
by  the  porch  or  on  the  green-sward  in  summer, 
where  he  repeats  to  tho  delighted  circle  around 
him,  the  songs  in  his  collection ;  or  should  he  -bo 
an  original  composer,  recites  some  new  lay  in  com- 
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memoration  of  Bach  stuiing  events  as  may  be  still 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  his  auditors. 

At  the  £ur8y  *'  The  Pardons/'  or  religions  f^tes, 
at/^The  lani^res/'  assemblies  where  the  flax  is 
spun ;  at  baptisms,  funerals^  or  at  marriage  feasts, 
the  services  of  the  bard  are  still  in  request.  Song 
in  Brittany,  as  once  among  tho  older  northern 
nations,  still  welcomes  the  young  child  into  the 
world,  follows  him  in  every  memorable  step  he 
takes  through  life,  and  leaves  him  not  till  it  has 
deposited  a  garland  on  his  grave. 

The  manner,  however,  in  which  these  songs  are 
recited  is  peculiar,  and  indicates  the  simple  tastes, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  dull  perceptions,  of  a  com- 
paratively uneducated  people.  There  is  repeti- 
tion not  only  in  the  substance  but  in  the  method 
of  the  delivery.  Thus  the  second  line  is  often  re- 
peated, and  then  the  third  taken  up.  The  fourth 
imdergoes  the  same  process,  until  the  subject  is 
weU  impressed  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  audi- 
tor, and  the  sense  thoroughly  acquired  before  the 
attention  is  directed  to  a  new  object. 

In  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  the 
Breton  national  poetry,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
afford  as  much  variety  as  possible.  One  of  the 
most  curious,  '*  Merlin  the  Bard,"  we  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  omit,  owing  to  its  length ;  whilst  we 
can  only  allude  in  passing  to  many  characteristic 
songs,  Illustrative  of  national  manners  and  senti- 
ments, such  as,  "The  Marriage  Girdle,"  "The 
Leper,"  and  others.  Of  "  The  Demand,"  a  piece 
illustrative  of  the  peculiarities  of  Breton  courtship 
among  the  peasantry,  we  must  afford  a  short  de- 
scription. 

The  village  tailor  performs  in  Brittany  a  most 
important  part ;  and  as  he  is  generally  the  poet,  so 
is  he  frequently  selected  as  the  negotiator  of  the  rus- 
tic marriages  of  the  disbict.  When  the  prelimina- 
ries have  been  arranged,  the  tailor,  then  called  the 
"  Baz-valan,"  or  **  messenger  of  love,"  jfrom  the 
young  man  to  hiB  fitmc^Cj  proceeds  to  the  residence 
of  the  parents  of  the  latter,  bearing  with  him  a 
branch  of  broom  in  his  hand,  as  a  symbol  charac- 
teristic of  his  mission.  Here  he  is  introduced  to 
the  Brentaer,  or  advocate  or  defender  on  the 
part  of  the  young  girl,  whose  duty  it  is  to  baffle 
the  importunity  of  the  lover's  missionary  as  long 
as  possible.  The  Baz-valan,  after  the  usual  courte- 
sies of  greeting,  replies  to  the  Brentaer,  respecting 
the  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  informs  him  that,  "  a 
certain  pigeon  and  a  beautiful  white  dove  were 
wont  to  consort  together,  but  that  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  scared  away  by  a  sparrow-hawk,  he  is 
now  seeking  for  her  in  every  direction."  The 
Brentaer  replies,  "that  he  has  seen  neither  dove 
nor  pigeon." 

"  Young  man,  you  lie,"  responds  the  Baz-valan, 
rather  unceremoniously;  "our  people  beheld  the 
white  dove  in  her  flight  descend  into-  your  very 
orchard." 

TheBrentaer  still  denies  all  knowledge  of  the  lost 
one ;  upon  which  the  messenger  of  the  young  man 
declares  "  that  his  pigeon  will  surely  die,  and  that 
he  must  depart  to  seek  the  dove  elsewhere."  "  Stop, 
Mend,"  the  other  replies,  "  I  will  go  and  search  the 
house ;  perhaps  I  may  find  your  white  dove." 


He  retires,  and  shortly  returns  with  a  little 
girl.  "  No,  no,  that  is  not  my  dove — yet,  charm- 
ing little  flower,  if  my  pigeon  were  a  drop  of 
dew  he  would  descend  upon  thee !"  then,  after  a 
pause,  he  adds,  "  I  shall  ascend  to  your  granary, 
perhaps  she  has  entered  it  in  her  flight." 

"  Wait  a  while,  friend,"  says  the  Brentaer,  and 
retiring  he  again  returns  with  the  mistress  of  tho 
house.  "  I  have  been  into  the  granary,"  he  cries, 
"I  could  not  find  your  dove,  only  this  ear  of 
com,  abandoned  by  the  harvesters."  "  As  many 
grains  as  has  the  ear  of  com,"  replies  the  young 
man's  advocate,  "  so  should  my  white  dove  when 
seated  in  her  nest,  have  of  little  ones  under  her 
wings."  Again  the  Brentaer  departs ;  he  returns 
with  the  grandmother. 

"I  cannot  find  your  dove,"  he  says,  "but  I 
have  found  an  over-ripe  apple ;  an  apple  wrinkled 
by  the  sun  and  the  win^  that  has  hung  a  long 
time  on  the  tree  among  the  leaves ;  put  it  into 
your  pocket  and  give  it  to  your  pigeon  to  eat,  and 
he  will  mourn  no  more." 

"I  want  not  your  ear  of  com,  nor  your  wrinkled 
apple,  but  my  httle  dove,  and  seek  her  I  will." 

"Good  heavens!  have  patience.  Mend,"  replies 
the  young  lady's  advocate,  "  your  little  dove  is 
not  lost ;  she  is  well  taken  care  of  in  my  chamber, 
in  cage  of  ivory,  with  bars  of  gold  and  silver ; 
so  gay,  so  sweet,  so  beautiM,  my  little  dove  !" 

At  length  after  this  awM  delay  the  fur  be- 
trothed is  produced.  The  father  of  the  family 
also  makes  his  appearance,  and  brings  a  horse's 
girth ;  while  he  fastens  this  rude  appendage,  the 
Brentaer  sings  an  appropriate  but  by  no  means 
delicate  song. 

Other  ceremonies  and  songs  follow,  and  it  is 
long  after  the  marriage  is  concluded  before  the 
exactions  on  the  wedded  pair  cease.  In  parts  of 
Brittany,  in  Leon,  for  example,  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  are  the  subjects  of  the  "fete  of  the 
cupboard,"  a  piece  of  furniture  of  that  descrip- 
tion being  presented  to  them  as  a  bridal  gift.  It 
is  commonly  made  of  walnut-tree,  highly  polished 
and  ornamented.  Decorated  with  garlands,  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  the  newly-married  pair, 
in  a  car  drawn  by  horses,  whose  manes  and  tails 
are  adorned  with  glittering  ribbons.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  covers  the  cupboard  with  a 
linen  cloth,  upon  which  she  places  two  piles  of 
pancakes,  a  jug  of  wine,  and  a  drinking  cup.  The 
oldest  member  of  the  family  of  the  husband  fills 
the  cup  and  presents  it  to  the  eldest  of  the  parents 
of  his  bride.  After  still  Author  ceremonies,  all 
present  partake  of  the  wine  and  eatables,  and  tho 
cupboard,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  guests, 
is  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  situation  in  the 
mansion.  The  day  after  the  marriage  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  or  rather  the  mendicants,  wait  upon 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  divide  the  rem- 
nants of  the  marriage  feast.  The  young  wdfe 
with  her  petticoats  tucked  up  attends  upon  the 
females,  and  her  husband  upon  the  male  portion 
of  their  guests.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast 
the  husband  offers  his  arm  to  the  most  respectable 
of  the  women,  and  his  wife  following  his  example 
gives  her  hitnd  to  the  best  dressed  beggar,  and  the 
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entertainment  ends  wltii  a  dance  and  a  song. 
The  latter, ''  Le  Chant  des  Paayres,"  is  addressed 
&r  the  most  part  in  piaise  of  the  newly  consti- 
tated  mistress  of  the  house,  who  is  extolled  as  the 
most  beautifal  creature  in  the  parish:  *'  as  amia- 
Ue  as  pretty,  with  feet  light  as  those  of  the  fawn, 
and  eyes  bnght  as  two  drops  of  dew." 

The  Breton  minstrel,  like  the  lyric  poet  of  old, 
attends  these  meetings,  and  frequently  accompa- 
nies his  songs  with  music ;  the  rote  or  rebek,  an 
instrument  with  three  strings,  and  somewhat 
snular  to  the  violin,  being  in  most  general  use  for 
that  purpose.  The  rote  or  rebek  is  very  similar, 
perhaps  identical,  with  that  denominated  the 
cront  or  chrotta  of  the  Cambro-British  bards.  The 
Abbe  Gerbert  gives  a  description  of  one  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Musique 
Sacree."  In  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  given 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Archseologia,"  there 
is  a  drawing  of  a  crout  of  six  strings.  It  is  an 
instrument  composed  of  an  oblong  sonorous  box, 
having  the  key-board  in  the  middle.  In  another 
MS.  of  the  same  era,  is  a  figure  of  an  instrument 
consisting  of  three  strings,  performed  upon  with  a 
bow.  Brittany  has  likewise  a  native  music,  which, 
however,  indicates  no  very  marked  character,  its 
chief  attraction  being  a  certain  soft  phuntive- 
nesB,  that  speaks  the  language  more  of  dejection 
than  of  hope,  and,  perhaps,  dunly  outshadows  the 
fortunes  of  a  people  often  oppressed  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  scarcely  ever  long  in  the  en- 
joyment of  either  tranqidllity  or  independence. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Breton  people  is,  the  fidelity  with  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  yarious  districts  adhere  to  their 
peculiar  costume.  At  their  grand  fetes  or  festivals, 
where  many  assemble  from  distant  provinces,  the 
nirieties  of  Testment   and  appearance  afford  a 
pleasing  sight  and  awaken  various  emotions.    M. 
de  la  yilldmarqn^  has  thus  sketched  their  pecu- 
liarities.   He  is  describing  a  religious  fete : — 


"At  the  conunencement  of  vespers,  the  pro- 
cession sets  out.  The  pilgrims  range  according  to 
dialects :  the  peasant  of  Leon  is  recognised  by  his 
superior  stature,  his  vestments  of  black,  green,  or 
brown,  his  legs  being  naked  and  tawny  hued. 
The  Tregorais,  whose  garments  exhibit  nothing 
peculiar,  are  famed  above  all  for  their  musical 
voices;  the  Gomouaillais,  for  the  richness  and 
elegance  of  their  blue  or  violet-colom^d  dress, 
wMch  is  ornamented  with  lace;  likewise,  for  their 
wide-swelling  trousers,  and  floating  hair.  The 
Yannetais,  on  the  contrary,  are  remarkable  for 
the  sombre  colour  of  their  garments ;  while  from 
the  calm  yet  cold  expression  of  their  countenances, 
we  should  never  divine  that  Csesar  and  the  revo- 
lutionary armies  had  ever  sought  in'^^vain  to  break 
the  courage  and  energy  of  their  spirits. 

"Thus  do  we  continually  err,  when  we  judge 
from  mere  appearances.  *  Frames  of  iron,  hearts 
of  steel,'  said  Kapoleon,  in  speaking  of  these 
men.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter, the  uncouth  manners,  the  isolated  position 
of  the  Bretons,  and  their  scorn  of,  and  peculiar 
distaste  for,  the  foreigner  and  the  stranger,  fostered 
a  spirit  of  rude  independence,  when  other  nations, 
comparatively  civiHzed,  were  held  in  bondage; 
and  thus  too  does  ballad  minstrelsy  and  song  seem 
peculiarly  adapted  to  express  the  simple  wants 
and  feelings  of  man,  and  the  deep  attachment  of 
ancient  tribes  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers.  Hence,  communities  living  in  moun- 
tainous districts  and  isolated  localities  possess 
generally  the  most  romantic  literature ;  and  care- 
Mly  avoiding  contact  with  other  nations  preserve 
longest  their  independence,  for,  in  reference  to 
Lower  Brittany,  it  has  been  distinctly  proved, 
that  at  a  period  when  the  feudal  law  oppressed 
the  most  powerM  nations  of  Europe,  there  was 
no  such  thiQg  as  a  serf,  either  in  name  or  sub- 
stance, known  among  the  conmionalty." 
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CRmcisic  has  undergone  a  change  since  Samuel 
lobnaon  wrote  literary  notices  in  the  "  Gentie- 
man's  Magazine,"  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  or  poor 
^ed  Pardon  wrote  petty  critiques  in  the  **  Ledger" 
or  more  effeminate  **  Lody^  Magazine."  Then 
they  praised  or  condemned  a  work,  say  !Br3ranfs 
"System of  Ancient  Mythology,"  in  three  words — 
''Learned,  critical,  and  ingenious;"  or  Harring- 
ton's "  Science  Improved" — "  Crude,  obscure, 
and  bombastic ;"  and  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  critical  imprimatur  or  veto.  Strutt's  **  Legal 
Antiquities,"  a  most  important  work,  is"  Curious, 
nsefol,  and  pleasing ;"  and  a  work  on  dancing,  is 
"Apt,  concise,  and  sufficient."  Critics,  in  fact, 
JbbjQsonian,  without  authority,  and  dogmatic 
without  judgm^ntj  seemed  to  rely  upon  three 


smart  words ;  other  ^*  Elements  of  Criticism"  than 
those  insisted  upon  by  Lord  Kames. 

If  the  critics  were  a  thought  too  arbitrary  on 
books,  what  were  they  upon  pictures,  and  on  the 
theatres  ?  One  bold  spirit  pronounces  on  a  pic- 
ture these  memorable  words,  which  we  assure  the 

reader  are  extracted  from  his  paper: — "Ah h 

bad  subject  and  d— d  bad  painted ;"  and  from 
Hogarth  to  Richard  Wilson,  our  painters  suffered 
from  such  pretenders.     But  the  theatre  was  the 
glory  of  the  critic ;  there  was  his  throne^— 
Hio  illins  armar^hio  carras  fait 

One  has  only  to  read  a  paper  or  so  in  the  "  Spec- 
tator,"'or  a  prologue  or  two  of  Harry  Fielding's, 
written  before  he  was  the  great  author  which 
"Tom  Jone^"  made  him,  and  he  will  realise  the 
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prodigiotis  power  the  critio  had  there.  There 
was  but  one  "  Volunteer  Laureate."  Savage  had 
the  boldness  to  grasp  that  title,  a  title  of  his  own 
invention,  and  to  whiohi  such  as  it  was,  he  had 
best  right ;  but  there  were  thousands  of  volunteer 
critics,  as  needs  must  be,  when  the  theatre  was 
the  lounging-place  of  the  young  men  of  the  day, 
and  the  art  of  the  player  formed  so  large  and  so 
universal  a  topic  of  conversation.  In  Fielding's 
farce  of  the  '^Temple  Beau,"  and  in  a  dozen  others 
beside,  we  shall  find  his  character  sketched  to  the 
life.  If  a  **  mob  of  gentlemen"  of  the  time  "  wrote 
Yfith  ease,"  some  noun  of  multitude,  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  a  mob,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
shoal  of  very  flat  fish  who  criticised  with  fluency. 
Sometimes  these  critics  had  weight  with  them. 
We  all  recollect  Gbldsmith's  story  of  the  poor 
player,  whom  a  London  lady,  who  liad  seen  Mr. 
Garrick,  entirely  snuffed  out  in  a  oountry  town, 
by  utterly  ignoring  altogether ;  "  the  whole  audi- 
ence had" — of  course  they  had — "their  eyes  upon 
the  lady  who  had  been  nine  months  in  London ; 
from  her  they  expected  the  decision  which  was 
to  secure  the  General's  truncheon  in  my  hands, 
or  siok  me  down  to  a  theatrical  letter  carrier.  . 
.  .  .  The  lady  came  to  be  displeased,"  says 
the  unhappy  narrator,  "  and  displeased  she  was ; 
my  feune  expired." 

Yes,  an  adverse  breath  could  sometimes  extin- 
guish, and  a  fiKVourable  puff,  (the  word  rises  natu- 
rally,) could  &n  a  flame  to  power  and  duration ; 
and  the  actors  seem  early  to  have  been  aware  of 
this.  Hence  they  tried,  when  the  theatre  b^^ 
to  tire  and  to  pall  upon  men's  appetites,  and  even 
before  that,  to  get  their  ownlittie  band  of  critics — 
elagueurSf  who  would  lead  the  unready,  or  who 
would  frown  down  the  incipient  hiss ;  and  if  so 
that  any  critic  of  such  stamp  had  some  weight  in 
a  coffee-house  circle,  or  elsewhere,  they  wished  to 
have  him  ready  to  perform  his  part  Success  lay 
not  only  behind  but  before  the  curtain;  and  a 
free  admission  was  forwarded  to  that  critic  and  his 
friends.  Hence  arose  the  Free  List ;  and  as  papers 
arose  in  importance,  and  were  a  means  of  adver- 
tising the  pieces  as  well  as  vehicles  of  criticism, 
free  admissions  were  forwarded  to  them,  but  not, 
it  would  seem,  till  some  time  afterwards,  there 
being  so  early  as  the  time  we  are  writing  of, 
scarcely  any  regular  critics,  and  the  notices  maanly 
depen^g  upon  the  casual  correspondents,  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Philo-Pratmaticus,  Cen- 
sor, Bickerstaff,  SoenicUB,  or  other  names  equally 
fanciful  and  ingenious. 

This-  arrangement  of  fr^e  admissions,  then,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  one  of  mutual  obligation. 
The  critic  saw  the  play  for  nothing,  and,  in  re- 
turn, it  must  be  said,  generally  praised  it;  the 
newspaper  which  published  the  critique  obtained 
by  it  theatrical  readers,  and,  of  course,  those 
subscribers  whose  tastes  lay  that  way;  but, 
in  accepting  the  free  list,  the  critic  laid  him- 
self, so  most  will  think,  under  some  sort  of 
obligation;  he  could  scarcely  abuse  the  house 
which  gave  him  entertainment.  The  majority 
of  critics  were  and  are  dramatic  authors,  and 
tho  truth  was  but  too  often  untold  f-  so  to  the 


public  an  evil  arose,  which  is  only  to-day  about 
to  be  done  away. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  who  keeps  an  open  house 
of  entertainment  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  where 
pieces  of  very  unquestionable  French  origin  and  of 
very  questionable  morality  are  acted,  found,  like 
his  brother  lessees,  that  the  legacy  of  the  free  lists 
had  descended  to  him.  Indeed,  this  free  admisdoii 
had  in  time  become  a  property  of  the  papers, 
was  advertised  as  a  properly,  looked  upon  as  a 
very  saleable  commodity,  and  by  some  as  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  newspaper  proprietorship. 
Small  theatrical  papers  were  established  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  the  free  admission,  and  this 
admission  extending  only  to  the  boxes,  a  portion 
of  the  theatre  the  least  fdlli  and  the  least  likely 
to  fill,  few  of  the  lessees  complained  against  it. 
The  press  was  wooed,  in  the  first  instance,  into 
the  theatre,  when  that  wanted  poptQarity  and 
advertising ;  and  these  freely-granted  adiniiBsioas 
at  last  got  abused.  What  editor  has  enough 
friends  to  send  ''two"  per  night  (his  right  or 
complement)  to  every  theatre  and  public  exhi- 
bition in  London?  S^i^ly  none.  And  so  tho 
proprietors,  soon  possibly  getting  tired  themselves, 
used  the  papers  for  a  profitable  purpose  and  as  an 
inducement  to  advertisers.  The  more  populsr 
the  theatre,  and  the  sooner  filled,  the  greater  the 
inducement.  Mr.  Mathews'  pieces  being  of  a  sort 
to  please  the  aristocracy,  his  house  filled,  and  he 
wanted  space.  So  did  tiie  entertainment  of  Mr. 
Albert  Smith ;  and  both  gentlemen  took  steps  to 
relieve  l&emselves.  Mr.  ^nith  sketches  his  situa- 
tion so  well  that  we  will  let  him  speak  first, 
especially  as  he  describes  the  process  of  order- 
giving,  which  will  soon  pass  into  history. 

Were  the  whole  of  the  newspapers  claiming  a  right  to 
admission  to  send  in  their  orders  early  in  the  evening,  they 
wonld  monopolise  eveiy  seat.-  ....  Of  the  holders 
of  these  admissions,  it  is  fair  to  assume  thst  not  one  in 
a  dozen  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  connected  with  either 
the  editorial,  critical,  or  general  literary  department  of 
the  paper.  In  fact,  the  chief  cause  of  this  determination 
on  my  part  to  stop  for  the  future  all  press  orders,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  few  evenings  since,  I  know,  upon  ex- 
cellent authority,  a  newspaper  admission,  admitting  the 
usual  two  to  my  room,  was  sold  for  a  shilling  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  one  of  the  people  I  employ  about  the 
building.  Again,  the  lower  the  standard  of  the  paper, 
and  the  smaUer  its  circulation,  the  more  plentiftdly  are 
its  orders  distribfited.  Connected  myself  with  the  press 
for  some  time,  I  also  know  that  these  orders  are  fre- 
quently used  as  baits  for  wavering  advertisers.  For 
example :  the  proprietor  of  a  new  poncho,  or  shirt,  or 
sauce,  is  applied  to  for  one  or  more  insertions.  Now, 
the  spirited  fiseoverers  or  inventors  of  these  articles 
knoi^  perfectly  well  which  papers  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence, and  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  such  and  such 
a  print "  fh>m  its  large  circulation  amongst  all  classes  of 
society  offers  a  desirable  medium  for  advertisements;" 
and  therefore  they  hesitate  in  spending  their  money  on 
a  questionable  return.  But  the  agent  says,  **  Oh,  come ; 
give  us  the  advertisement,  and  here  is  an  order  for  the 
Holy  Land,  or  the  Adelphi,"  (as  the  case  may  be,)  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  the  intelligent  critic, 
who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  paper,  with  his  fiiend, 
the  two  seats  are  occupied  with  the  poncho,  the  shirt,  or 
the  sauce,  who  has  just  as  much  a  right  to  pay  as  any  of 
the  public. 

There  is  no  dispnting  the  truth  of  this;  and 
tiierefond  the  respectable  papers  ore  as  onzioiis  as 
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Mr.  Smith  to  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance.  Let 
it  be  further  understood,  that  the  higher-class 
papers,  the  !Rmes,  the  Jthenaian,  the  Literary 
Gazette,  &c.y  had  tkot  sent  in  to  lit,  Smith'tf  ex- 
hibition one  single  order.  Mr.  Smith  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  press  orders,  and  therefore 
addressed  to  the  Tarious  papers  the  circular  which 
we  have,  in  pert,  quoted  above ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  did  it  was  manly  aoid  honest*  Mr. 
Charles  James  Mathews  proceeded  in  a  diflSstent 
nuamer;  and,  the  least  we  can  say  is,  that  his 
manaer  is  diitscily  opposed  to  Mr.  Smith's  in  every 
possible  vay. 

In  tiie  first  ^laoe  Mr.  Mathews  having  pro- 
duced a  new  pieoo  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
was  anxiouB  to  have  it  praised  loudly  in  every 
paper,  ft>  thiit  he  should  ^w  good  houses.  The 
desire  was  natural  enough,  and  the  critics  one  and 
all  came.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  all  «m;«  one 
spoke  good-naturedly  of  Mr.  Mathews'  pieces } 
but  that  one,  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  Morning 
Ckromde,  chose  to  declare  that  the  burlesque  was 
by  no  means  brilliant,  the  singing  vapid  and  non- 
sensieal,  and  one  of  the  afterpieces,  a  production 
of,  we  beg  pardon,  a  translation  by  Mif.  Mathews 
himself,  was  "rickety."  This  term  appears  to 
hove  given  mortal  offence  to  the  tetchy  translator ; 
he  immediately  set  down  the  authorship  of  the 
critique  to  Angus  Beach,  cut  that  gentleman  from 
the  free  list,  and  denied  to  the  Morning  Chromck 
ihe  privil^e  of  sending  in  two  orders  per  night. 
More  tilian  this,  he  reprinted  the  eritique,  with 
furious  remarks  of  his  own  on  the  side  of  the 
play  Inll,  and  ended  by  calling  the  press  orders 
an  "ill-requited  privilege;"  l£e  plahi  construe- 
tioD  of  wlueh  wc^ds  was  that  if  any  critic  was 
aUowed  to  go  into  the  house,  he  was  eicpected  to 
praise  ^le  pieces  there  represented.  Anything 
more  boee  or  degrading  for  the  literary  man  than 
such  a  position,  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  But 
Buotagets  act  £nequently  thus.  A  few  seasons 
ago  Jules  Janin  was  struck  off  the  free  list  by  a 
Parisian  stage  autocrat,  but  his  brother  critics  re- 
sented tiie  affront  by  not  noticing  the  theatre,  and 
the  manager  soon  was  obliged  to  *^  sing  small.'' 
What  would  Mr,  Mathews  say  if  the  press  uni- 
versally refused  his  adverttsemente,  and  ignored 
his  theatre?  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  no 
▼orse  tiian  that  of  reckoning  a  oritic  at  10«.  per 
sight,  and  declaring  that  since  he  has  had  the 
theate  he  haa  lost  £25,000  by  orders  being  ad- 
mitted. Both  the  Times  and  Athenaum  have 
]^aced  his  behaviour  in  tiie  true  light;  and  the 
quarrel  is  a  very  pretty  one  as  it  stands.  But 
sach  as  it  is,  it  is  a  marked  step  in  the  history 
of  the  dnmsa.  OriUqaes  will  possibly  be  a  little 
more  outnxJcen,  when  the  orders  are  abolished, 
and  the  ^ma  itself  will  be  benefited  thereby. 
Already  one  paper  has  answered  a  circulai'  sent 
by  Mr,  Mathews  by  a  declaration  that  it  vrill 
jkot  any  mcare  send  in  oTders,  and  no  doubt  others 


wiU  follow.  And  the  review  system  will  be 
perhaps  remodelled,  a  very  desirable  thing,  when 
pet  critics  have  pet  theatres,  and  never  abuse 
anything  which  comes  out  at  their  house. 

Coming  back  to  where  we  began,  with  the 
books,  it  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  reform  that  sys- 
tem also ;  but  it  has  its  benefits  as  well  as  its 
evils.  To  send  books  to  be  reviewed,  perhaps 
some  two  hundred  of  expensive  magazines,  a 
copy  monthly,  to  various  coimtry  newspapers,  is 
a  heavy  tax  upon  the  publishers,  which  is  hardly 
compensated  for  by  the  critical  notices  which 
those  papers  make.  Yet  the  proprietors  of  papers 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  purchase  all  the  new 
works  which  come  out ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  publicity  is  really  worth  something  :  but  un- 
fortunately with  the  great  majority  of  these  papers, 
the  reviewers  show  little' if  any  more  judgment 
and  appreciation  than  the  old  reviewers  quoted 
above.  All  ootta  of  books  are  **  sincerely  recom- 
mended ;"  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  a  hundred 
but  which  ''  nobody  should  be  without." 

"  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  praise  or  blame. 
The  hard  task  and  the  virtue  to  do  botli," 

says  the  poet,  and  very  wisely  too }  but  when 
these  do  both,  they,  of  course,  do  it  not  judi- 
ciously ;  the  blame  comes  en  masse,  like  a  charge  of 
Key's  horsemen,  and  then  the  praise  bursts  on  one 
like  a  shower-bath ;  an  excellent  arrangement  for 
the  enterprising  publisher,  who  extracts  the  praise 
and  not  the  blame,  by  which  the  public  suffers. 
Maoaulay's  review  of  Gladstone's  ''GhuB^  and 
State,"  contains  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  review- 
ing, which  any  dishonest  person  might  lay  hold  of. 
Macaulay  declares,  **  that  it  abounds  in  eloquent 
and  ingenious  passages.  It  bears  the  signs  of 
much  patient  thought.  It  is  written  throughout 
with  excellent  taste  and  excellent  temper,  nor  docs 
it  contain  one  expression  imworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar^  and  a  Christian."  Kow  comes 
the  contra,  "  The  doctrines  put  Ibrward  in  it  are 
in  the  highest  degree  pemi<nous ;  and,  if  followed 
out  in  practice,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  dis- 
solution of  society." 

Let  the  publisher,  in  his  advertisement,  quote 
the  former,  and  who  would  not  buy  the  book  ? — 
the  latter,  and  who  would  ? 

The  remedy  is  not  very  hard  of  suggestion ;  but 
if  Macaulay  can  be  quoted,  how  many  nameless 
reviewers  can  also  be  brought  to  the  bar }  One 
certain  remedy  for  tiie  public  is,  to  buy  and  read 
and  judge  for  themselves.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect, tiiat  the  exposure  of  the  free-list  system  may 
benefit  the  drama  through  the  agency  of  unvenial 
criticism ;  and  perhaps,  some  reform  in  the  matter 
of  books  may  follow. 

Let  it  be  also  understood  that  many,  very 
many,  papers  and  reviews  of  high  class,  are  not 
included  in  these  strictures  on  that  sheet 

Which  not  ^en  critics  criticise. 
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Those  Btatesmen,  or  rather  those  men  who 
fancy  themselves  statesmen,  aad  whose  erroneous 
conceptions  lead  them  to  dupe  others  into  the 
belief  that  the  French  people  are  capable  of  en- 
during a  republican  form  of  government,  have  not 
profited  by  the  history  of  mankind,  and  especially 
the  history  of  France.  Can  any  sagacious  man 
expect  that  a  great  people,  whose  traditions  ai?e 
all  blended,  and  whose  history  records  little  that 
is  not  connected  with  feudal,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastical grandeur — ^with  the  magnificence  of 
courts, — ^the  pomp  of  an  hierarchical  church, — 
the  attractions  of  the  drama,  and  the  splendour 
of  public  spectacles,  should  ever  live  practically 
in  a  state  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  ? 
From  the  period,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  VII. 
and  Louis  XI.,  when  the  feudal  power  was  nearly 
destroyed  and  a  standing  army  instituted,  an 
absolute  monarchy  seems  to  have  been  the  govern- 
ment most  congenial  to  the  French  nation.  Since 
the  reign  of  Firancis  I.,  who  may  be  considered 
the  founder  of  learning,  arts,  and  science  in 
France,  no  other  country  has  produced  men  more 
distinguished  in  jurisprudence,  in  erudition,  in 
science,  art,  and  war ;  nor  is  there  any  other  peo- 
ple who  more  thoroughly  constitute  one  nation 
than  the  French,  notwithstanding  the  original 
diversity  of  races,  disastrous  changes,  civil  wars 
and  revolutions,  which  are  so  eventful  in  their 
history.  Monarchical  absolutism  attained  its 
maximum  power  and  tyranny  under  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIV. ;  it  advanced,  if  possible,  in  corrup- 
tion, immorality,  and  injustice  under  Louis  XV. 
With  those  defects  and  the  agency  of  internal  dis- 
turbances and  convulsions,'  occasioned  by  profli- 
gate expenditure  and  excessive  taxation,  the 
power  to  maintain  tyranny  began  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  decay.  The  aristocracy  and  clergy  were 
not  taxed ;  the  revenue  was  extorted  from  the 
low  people  {haspmple),  as  all  who  were  not  noble 
nor  clerical  were  ignominiously  termed.  As  sup- 
plicants the  "  low  people,"  it  is  true,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  States-General  as  the  Tiers  Etat, 
to  be  taxed  on  their  knees,  in  mercy  and  in  pity. 
Louis  XIV.,  in  his  riding-boots  and  whip  in  hand, 
declared  en  cavalier^  that  he  would  have  no  such 
miserable  assemblies  as  parliaments.  From  that 
moment  he  reigned  alone.  "  I  am  the  State !" 
said  he,  {UEtat  c'est  moi,)  The  whole  world  was 
dazzled  by  the  fame  of  his  campaigns,  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  palaces,  the  gorgeousness  of  his 
retinues,  and  by  the  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  of 
the  age  to  which  he  gave  a  name.  But  the  conse- 
quences were  &tal  to  his  race  and  to  his  dynasty. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  whUe  in  Paris,  the 
writer  of  this  airticle  was  astonished  at  the  variety 
of  French  coins  he  received  when  changing  a 
note  or  English  gold;  and  on  one  occasion,  made 
the  following  memoranda  of  a  conversation  with  a 
money-changer  ;— 


On  changing  a  five  pound  Bank  of  England 
note  for  me,  M.  B  counted  over  variouspieces 

of  money,  coined  at  difEerent  times  during  the 
last  fifty  years. 

"  You  have  here,"  said  he,  "  a  key  to  French 
history  in  its  most  eventfdl  periods." 

"  Are  they  medals  ?"  I  asked. 

"You  may  consider  them  as  such,"  he  replied; 
"  and  I  sometimes  amuse  myself  by  taking  what- 
ever loose  money  I  may  chance  to  have  in  my 
purse,  and  by  making  each  piece  an  index  to  the 
history  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  coined,  it 
refreshes  my  recollection  of  all  the  good  and  bad 
deeds  of  that  period. 

"Here,"  continued  he,  "is  a  piece  coined  in 
1785 ;  it  has  on  one  side  the  head  of  Louis  XVI., 
with  the  inscription,  Lvdov.  XVI.,  D.  Gratia, 
On  the  other  are  the  Fleur  de  Lis  and  crown  of 
France,  with  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  conti- 
nued, Francia  et  Navarr,  Rex»  At  this  period, 
the  nobility  and  clergy  alone  were  privileged  from 
paying  taxes ;  but  even  they,  through  a  court  fa- 
vourite, might  send,  by  Uttre  cfe  cachet,  each  o*^her, 
in  jealousy  or  hatred,  to  the  Bastille  or  Vincennes, 
or  any  other  prison,  never  to  be  again  heard  of.  At 
this  very  time,  Mirabeau  was  in  the  donjo^  of  Vin- 
cennes, merely  to  satisfy  a  father's  anger.  Yes, 
during  the  mild  days  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  more 
than  80,000  persons  were  immured  by  lettres  de 
eaeh^t  for  private  nameless  offences,  not  known  to 
those  arrested ;  but  such  as  withholding  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  or  sister,  from  the  embraces  of  a  man 
of  rank,  or  even  for  having  received  favours  from 
a  previous  minister. 

"  After  this  period,  Turgot  might  have  saved 
the  monarchy  and  possibly  France.  The  nobles 
and  the  clergy,  because  he  would  not  countenance 
corrupt  expenditure,  drove  him  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  finances.  Disorder  followed, 
and  Necker,  who  was  called  in,  persuaded  the 
king  that  nothing  would  save  him  and  his  king- 
dom except  justice  in  taxing  the  people,  and  eco-  ^ 
nomy  in  the  expenditore.  He,  also,  was  dis- 
graced. A  fatality  hung  over  the  king,  queen, 
the  nobles,  and  the  church,  and  they  seemed  to 
resolve  that  no  one  should  save  them  from  their 
perils,  until  the  revolution  delivered  them  in  its 
own  stem  and  terrible,  way. 

"  The  next  piece  has  the  date  of  1 792,  the  head 
of  Louis,  and  the  inscription  Lwis  XVI.  Roi  des 
FrancoiSf  is  on  one  side.  On  the  other,  the  bloody 
cap  of  liberty,  the  revolutionary  wreath,  and  the 
inscription.  La  Nation — La  Loi — Le  Roi,  An4  de 
la  Libert^, 

"  This  piece  is  base  coin,  it  is  still  known,  though 
current,  as  la  vilaine  monnaie  de  la  Revolution,  It 
has  little  silver  in  it,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Denis,  and 
other  churches,  melted  down  on  the  eve  of  the 
most  violent  transition  that  Europe  ha.s  witnessed. 
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"But  the  third  piece  tells  the  terrible  story 
morc  fully.  In  place  of  the  head  of  Louis,  it  has 
a  plain  fields  with  the  inscription,  R^publiqtie 
Francais  I'tm  2,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse 
are,  the  wreath,  the  bloody  cap,  the  scales  of 
(in^justice,  and  the  inscription  Liberti,  EgaUU. 
It  was  coined  in  1794,  and  reveals  to  ns  that  be- 
tTrecn  the  coining  of  tiiis  and  the  last  piece  there 
were  slan^tered  by  the  gaillotine,  or  drowned  in 
boats-fall,  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
thousands  oivi  tens  of  thousands  of  the  good  and 
bad  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Kantes,  and  all  parts  of 
Fiance.  Yes,  this  piece  of  metal  reminds  us  of 
the  harangues  of  the  revolutionary  demons  and  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  good  men  who  also  perished, 
of  the  processions  to  Versailles  and  to  St.  Denis, 
of  the  mob  disentombing  and  scattering  the  dust 
of  their  long  line  of  kings  to  the  winds  of  the 
earth,  of  making  a  foot-baU  of  the  skull  of  Henry 
the  Great,  and  actually  beating  the  drum  with  the 
shin-bones  of  Louis  XIY. 

''  The  fourth  coin  bears  a  date  nine  years  later. 
On  the  one  side  it  retains  the  wreath,  and  the 
inscription,  Rfpuhligue  FrancaU,  added  to  which 
are,  5  francs  and  Uan  11.  On  the  reverse 
stand  three  fig^ures,  representing  the  inscription 
underneath,  Umaa  et  Force.  Bound  the  rim  are 
the  words  GaraiUie  Nationale.  At  this  period  the 
levolutionary  atrocities,  liberty,  and  eqiudity,  had 
Eubmitted  quietly  to  military  despotism.  Yes! 
this  coin  affords  admirable  instruction  to  those 
vho  make  revolutions. 

"  The  fifth  piece  of  silver  has  on  the  one  side 
the  head  of  l^apoleon,  surrounded  by  the  inscrip- 
tion, Bonaparte  Premier  Consul,  On  the  reverse 
']&  the  well-known  wreath,  within  which  are  the 
words  5  francs,  and  around  which  are  the  words 
Republi^  de  ia  France.  The  nation  in  that  year 
willingly  submitted  to  a  dictator. 

"  The  sixth  piece,"  continued  M.  B ,  *'  bears 

the  same  date  as  the  last,  and  only  differs  in  having 
two  words  instead  of  three  which  appear  on  the 
other.  The  two  words  are.  Napoleon  Empereitr, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  still  appears 
R^publifne  Francais  !  The  nation  having,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  submitted  to  absolute 
monarchy! 

*'  The  seventh  piece  was  coined  the  following 
year.  The  only  change  is,  adjusting  the  date  and 
transforming  one  word — R^publique/  become  of 
tobweb  importance,  into  one  of  stem  iron  authority 
—Et^nre. 

''Here,"  continued  he,  "is  a  little  piece  that 
teUs  great  things.  It  has  on  it  the  head  of  Napo- 
k-on,  surrounded  with,  Napoleon  Imperaiore  e  re 
1812.  On  the  reverse  you  behold  the  crown  of 
Charlemagne,  and  Regno  D' Italia,  10  Soldi. 
How  much  does  this  bit  of  silver  tell  I  But  the 
following  tells  more. 

"  It  does  not  represent  the  head  of  a  Napoleon, 
hut  that  of  a  Bourbon,  with  the  inscription, 
I^s  XVIII.  Roi  de  France,  and  on  the  reverse 
are  the  fleuri'de-lis,  the  ancient  arms  of  France ; 
Pi^ce  de  cinq  francs ;  and  on  the  rim,  Domine 
Salvumfac  Regem.    The  date  is  1814. 

"In  1815  the  coins  of  France  havo  tW9  im- 
TOJi.  x^— >iro,  ocxxx. 


pressions,  each  bearing  the  same  year's  date.  This 
is  like  that  of  the  early  part  of  the  previous  year. 
It  has  on  it  the  impenal  inscriptions,  Napoleon's 
profile,  and  1815. 

"The  other  has  also  1815,  but  another  head, 
that  of  Louis,  and  the  armorial  bearings  and 
mottoes  of  the  Restoration.  For  eleven  years 
there  is  no  further  change  in  the  coinage  of 
France. 

''In  1826,  as  appears  by  this  coin,  the  head  of 
Louis  is  replaced  by  that  of  Charles  X.  This 
alteration  was  not  then  important. 

"But  in  1830,"  concluded  M.   B ,  "we 

have  again  two  coinages,  that  of  the  Bourbons, 
with  the  profile  of  Charles ;  and  that  of  the  second 
revolution,  with  the  wreaths  and  all  the  inscrip- 
tions and  impressions  of  1813,  excepting  the  word 
empire,  and  a  head  very  different  in  outline  from 
Napoleon's,  and  also  the  words  Louis  Philippe 
Roi  des  Francais. 

"In  1833  the  coins  of  France  and  Belgium 
are  the  same ;  for,  look  at  this  piece,  and  what 
has  it  on  it?" 

I  replied,  "  It  has  on  it  certainly  not  the  head 
of  William  of  Nassau,  but  that  of  another  Prince 
also  of  Qermanic  race,  as  appears  by  the  words 
Leopold  Premier  Roi  des  Beiges;  and  it  has  on 
the  reverse  and  on  the  rim  exactly  the  same  im- 
pressions, one  word  only  excepted,  as  that  of 
France,  the  wreath,  5  francs,  and  Dieu  protege 
la  Belgique,'* 

"  What  think  you,"  said  M.  B ,  "of  tlie 

philosophy  of  the  fifteen  coins  ?" 

"  That  useful  instruction  is  to  bo  gained  from 
them  by  private  persons;  and  that  from  such 
study  kmgs  and  ministers  may  learn  wisdom." 

What  changes  are  next  in  the  volume  of  destiny 

for  France  God  alone  can  tell ;  and  M.  B 's 

directing  my  attention  te  her  coins,  has  certainly 
not  impressed  me  with  a  stronger  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  her  present  administration. 

For  eighteen  years  Louis  Philippe  reigned  as 
king  of  the  French,  although  his  life  had  f^- 
quently  been  attempted  by  assassins  during  that 
period.  Had  he  permitted  gradual  reforms  it  is 
beKeved  that  he  might  have  died  king  at  home  in 
peace.  The  elective  franchise  was  so  limited  in 
its  bans  that  the  patronage  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior  could  always  command  a  majority  of  depu- 
ties at  the  election.  Eeform  was  demanded,  but, 
infected  with  the  curse  of  his  race,  Louis  Philippe 
refused  te  concede  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  had  been  destroyed  for 
fourteen  years ;  public  deliberation  was  declared 
ill^al ;  arrests,  imprisonments,  fines  for  political 
accusations  had  been  fr^uent  during  the  whole 
reign  of  the  Citizen  Xing.  There  never  was  a 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  France,  and  punishments 
were  inflicted  by  long  imprisonmente  without 
trial  whenever  it  was  believed  that  the  tribunals 
would  not  condemn  the  accused.  Instead  of  re- 
sorting to  those  tribunals,  the  Procureur  General 
transferred  the  trial  of  the  editors  of  the  press  and 
other  persons  charged  with  political  offences  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers:  to  that  Court  which 
Aimand  Can^li  in  its  presenoe^  Qbaracterized  as 

*        9 
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the  judicial  assassins  of  Marshal  Noy.  Tho  re- 
presentation of  the  people  was  a  mockery;  and  the 
dictum  of  Chatham,  that  "  taxation  without  re- 
presentation is  tyranny,"  could  he  applied  to  no 
country  more  appropriately  than  to  France.  The 
expulsion  of  the  royal  £umly,  and  the  revolution 
of  February  1848  were  the  oonscquoncea.  Uni- 
rersal  suffi^go  was  thon  established.  A  republic 
was  declared :  the  palaces  and  all  the  public 
edifices  were  seized  as  public  property,  and  the 
words,  Liberty,  EgaliU,  Fraiemiti,  were  in- 
scribed on  every  public  office,  and  on  every 
national  building.  There  is  much  credit  due 
to  Lamartino,  and  afterwards  to  General  Ca- 
vaignac  and  others,  for  the  order  which  they 
preserved,  until  by  universal  suffirage  Louis  Na- 
poleon, the  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  was  elected 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  under  a  con- 
stitution which  he  swore  to  maintain,  and  which 
still  retained  the  motto,  Libert^,  JEgalit^,  and 
Fraternity.  The  new  coinage  bore  these  words  as 
the  motto.  Some  little  time  after  a  nobleman, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
under  Louis  PhiUppe  observed  to  us,  "Nous 
Avons  Liberty  de  mal  faire  —  Egaliti  dans  la 
mis^re, — FratemUU  comrne  Cain  et  son  frlre** — 
We  have  liberty  to  do  wrong,  equality  in  misery, 
and  fraternity  like  Cain  and  his  brother !  Paris, 
it  is  true,  was  then  tranquil,  the  city  bristled 
in  every  street  with  bayonets,  and  in  many 
places  there  were  pieces  of  artillery  loaded  with 
grape-shot.  The  deliberations  of  the  National 
Assembly  itself,  which  included  numerous  So- 
eialiBts  and  men  of  the  Mountain,  were  guarded 
by  an  enormous  military  force.  That  Assembly 
were  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  Presidency 
of  I^uis  Napoleon.  But  he  anticipated  them 
on  the  2nd  December,  1851,  by  a  coup  d'etat, 
contrived  with  a  secrecy  and  executed  with  such 
vigour  and  success,  as  would  not  have  been 
surpassed  by  his  renowned  uncle.  The  con- 
stitution was  abolished ;  every  vestige  of  the  re- 
public was  extirpated;  mUitary  force  enabled 
Lotus  Napoleon  to  prostrate  aU  the  civil,  political, 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  by  the 
agency  of  the  priesthood  and  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  are  invested  with  universal  suf&age, 
he  has  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  as  Emperor, 
with  as  much  power,  splendour,  and  ceremony, 
as  was  ever  msmifested  by  Louis  XIV.,  or  Napo- 
leon the  First.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Pope  and  the  priesthood  have  sanctified  the  sub- 
tersion  of  all  liberty  in  France. 

A  sham  constitutional  government,  but  in  real- 
ity without  any  legislative  power,  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  national  assembly.  The  liberty  of  the 
press,  Ubertyof  speech,  fSreedom  of  deliberation  no 
longer  exist.  Instead  of  a  constitution,  and  in  place 
of  political,  civil,  and  religious  liberty,  there  are 
an  Emperor,  a  Senate,  and  the  formidable  power  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  re-established.  When 
we  consider  the  education,  or  rather,  the  want 
of  education, — the  employments,  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
people,  we  are  hardly  surprised  that  they  consider 
tftemselves  hazier  under  an  absolute  imperial  go* 


vemmcnt,  than  under  a  liberal  constitutional  mo- 
narchy; and,  with  tho  influence  of  the  Catliolic 
priesthood,  and  the  power  of  the  Eomish  hierarchy, 
we  are  not  astonished  that  instead  of  maintaining 
a  republic  they  have  re-established  the  Empire. 
Considering  the  manifestations  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  it  would  appear,  that  had  they 
succeeded  against  the  President,  France  again 
would,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  have  been  subjected  to  the  calamities  of  ci^dl 
war,  to  the  interruption  of  all  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industry,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion, until  Changamicr,  or  some  other  military 
leader  would  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  mi- 
litary despotism,  which  would  probably  terminato 
in  a  breach  of  the  peace  between  Franco  and 
neighbouring  nations.  Unjustifiable,  therefore^  as 
the  coup  d*4tat  must  ever  be  considered,  it  has,  no 
doubt,  for  a  time  at  least,  saved  France  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war;  and  if  Louis  Napoleon 
carries  out  the  policy  that  tho  Empire  means 
peace,  if  he  chooses  ministers  who  will  honestly 
manage  the  administration  of  the  finances,  and 
observe  economy  in  the  expenditure,  he  may 
secure  the  throne  during  his  Hfetime,  establish 
the  credit  of  the  Empire,  and  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  all  foreign  powers. 

The  question  of  peace  in  preference  to  war  is 
admirably  put  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Constitutionel,  of  the  7th  January  :•— 

"*When  France  is  satisfied,  tbe  world  is  tranquil  I' 
Thus  Napoleon  III.  expressed  himself  at  Bonrdeaux,  in 
that  magnificent  harangue  which  was  the  programme  of 
tlie  seeond  Emjare.  Facts  now  confirm  this  natural  and 
prophetic  language,  which,  while  premising  peace  to 
Europe,  raised  the  nation  of  France  so  high.  France  is 
satisfied,  hecause  she  no  longer  fears  the  spectacle  of 
Communism,  because  she  has  morally  recoTered  from 
the  disasters  of  1814  and  1815,  because  she  has  crowned 
the  man  of  her  choice,  because  she  has  re-established  a 
popular  dynasty  on  the  throne  and  raised  on  its  basis  a 
patriotic  Government ;  and  she  is  satisfied,  because  the 
world  is  tranquil.  Let  a  glance  be  thrown  over  the  map 
of  Europe,  and  let  us  be  told  on  what  point  of  the 
horizon  the  slightest  cloud  can  be  seen.  Across  tho 
strait  which  separates  them,  England  extends  a  friendlj 
hand  to  France ;  a  reciprocal  esteem  has  replaced  their 
feelings  of  enmity,  their  rivalry  has  become  emulation. 
Now,  as  formerly,  France  and  England  dream  of  tresh 
conquests  and  of  new  struggles ;  hut  these  conquests  and 
these  struggles  sre  not  Uiose  wMch  entail  ruin  upon 
nations  and  decimate  the  people.  All  the  ardour  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  two  nations  are  turned  towards 
the  pacific  battles  which  ci\Tlization  wages  against  har- 
baiism  in  the  vast  fields  of  science  and  industry.  Doubt- 
less the  vessels  of  England  and  of  France  may  meet  on 
the  same  seas  and  on  the  same  shores,  but  it  will  be  no 
longer  to  combat  and  to  destroy  each  other.  To  explore 
seas,  to  colonize  countries,  to  civilize  people,  to  work 
mines,  to  clear  land,  and  to  open  markets — that  is 
what  the  fleets  whieh  leave  the  ports  of  the  Channel  will 
henceforth  seek  to  effeot ;  they  will  cany  more  worionen 
than  soldiers,  they  will  be  less  laden  with  arms  and  am- 
munition than  with  instruments  of  labour  and  bales  of 
merchandise.  On  this  ground,  the  pctorjr  will  belong 
not  to  the  strongest  but  to  the  most  intelhgent  and  the 
most  active;  and  whAt  will  result  from  this  competition 
will  be  no  longer  the  ravages  and  misfortunes  of  war, 
but  the  advantages  of  industry  and  the  conquests  of 
civilization,  which  always  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  human 
race.  In  the  south  and  in  the  north  there  is  nothing 
that. threatens  Europe  with  those  o(»nplieations  which 
are  ««l<n]Iated  to  excite  a  fear  that  the  peacQ  of  the  world 
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may  be  disturbed.     We  eveTywhere  see  the  most  pro- 
found repose — Ok  repose  which  each  Government  employs 
to  coDSoUilate  onlcr  and  strengthen  authority,  and  which 
each  nation  devotes  to  develop  the  sources  of  its  riches 
and  to  increase  the  sum  of  its  intelligence.    Spain,  Por- 
tojal,  and  Italy,  under  different  characters  and  with  dif- 
ferent means,  exert  all  their  efforts  to  this  twofold  object, 
to  concihate  at  home  the  spirit  of  conservatism  with  the 
<9irit  of  progress,  and  to  aUy  abroad  the  national  honour 
with   European    peace.    Thus    Prussia,    Austria,    and 
Rassto,  after  the  example  of  the  powers  of  the  second 
nnk,  hail  in  the  Emperor  tlie  electof  a  great  Aation,  and 
the  saviour  of  Christian  civilization.    It  is  no  longer 
looks  of  terror,  but  of  benediction,  which  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia  direct  toward  the  Government  of  France ;  for 
they  well  know  that  this  Government  has  spared  them 
from  one  of  those  terrible  struggles  which  no  one  is  ever 
«are  of  survivisg.    Europe  is  neither  so  blind  nor  so  an> 
pittefnl  as  not  to  hail  with  sympathy  the  Government 
which  preserves  it  and  the  man  who  saves  it;  it  is,  on  the 
contrai}',  as  clear-sighted  as  grateful,  and  it  proves  it  by 
the  sincerity  of  the  marks  of  esteem  and  of  friendship 
which  it  gives  to  France  in  the  person  of  her  sovereign. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  germ  of  war,  either 
in  the  present  or  in  the  future ;  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  one  of  those  unforeseen  events  which  disconcert  all 
the  provisions  of  human  wisdom,  civilized  Europe  is 
a'^sn^ed  of  one  of  those  durable  periods  of  peace  which 
c^retime  for  great  ideas  to  ripen  and  for  great  things  to 
he  accomplished,  for  grand  works  to  be  completed,  and 
for  grand  enterprises  to  fructify." 

Tho  Queen  of  England  has  recognised  the 
French  Emperor,  in  the  language  and  according 
to  the  terms  of  courtesy  which  have  long  been  esta- 
blished between  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe.  The 
King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Austria  have 
done  the  same;  and  we  believe  that  the  other 
Sovereigns,  on  their  ambassadors  delivering  their 
credentials  at  the  Tuillerics,  have  followed  the. 
example  of  England^  Austria,  and  Prussia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has 
absolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  Kapoleon  III. 
as  Mon  Frere  (My  Brother).  He  has  merely  ad- 
dressed him  Sire,  Majesty ;  but  the  good  sense  of 
the  French  Emperor  has  induced  him  to  receive  tho 
ambassador  of  the  Czar  with  credentials  which 
designedly  mark  an  inferiority  in  the  rank  of  Na- 
poleon III. 

Considering  tho  financial  condition  of  France  at 
the  present  time,  and  tho  magnitude  of  various 
speculative  undertakings  in  that  country,  the 
departure  of  the  ambassador  of  the  Czar  from 
Paris  might  have  involved  tho  coxmtry  in  a  panic, 
wliich  would  bo  attended  with  the  most  disastrous 
results  to  public  and  private  credit,  ruinous  to  in- 
dnstry  and  trade,  and  probably  lead  to  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Peace  above  all  things  is  necessary  for  tho  sta- 
bility of  the  French  Empire,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  and  private  credit.  Napoleon  I. 
ncTCT  succeeded  in  establishing  national  credit 
upon  a  firm  foundation ;  although  England,  while 
canring  on  the  most  expensive  war  which  the 
world  ever  experienced,  and  expending  more 
money  in  maintaining  fleets  and  armies  than  all 
the  four  first  continental  states  of  Europe,  main- 
tiined  also  her  national  integrity  and  honour 
nnsnllied ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  burdens  of 
oppressive  taxation,  concluded  that  war  with  im- 
impaired  strength  and  with  unexampled  triumph. 

iTapoIeon  persisted  in  hh  continental  system,  in 


the  vain  hope  that  ho  could  exclude  the  manu- 
factures of  England  from  the  markets  of  tho 
world ;  but  in  dofianco  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  the  contrabandists  of  every  state  in  Eu- 
rope, aided  by  the  very  men  who  were  appointed 
to  execute  his  mandate,  imported  British  manufac- 
tures largely  into  every  state  of  tho  Continent, 
and  British  woven  fabrics  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
used  in  clothing  the  soldiors  of  our  enemies. 

Tho  resources  of  France  are  groat;  her  soil 
and  climate  are  highly  fiavourable  to  agriculture 
and  pasturage;  her  natural  advantages  for  ma* 
nufactures  are  numerous  and  varied;  but  her 
anti-commercial  system,  for  a  long  period  down 
to  the  present  day,  has  been  pernicious  and  op- 
pressive. The  high  and  almost  prohibitive  duties 
upon  iron,  constitute  a  tax  upon  all  agricultural 
implements  —  forms  a  tax  on  land,  which  is 
incalculable  —  woven  manufactures,  especially 
those  of  cotton,  linen,  and  wool,  are  altogether 
prohibited,  with  the  exception  of  some  mixed 
cloths.  Even  raw  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  the  people  of  France,  are 
highly  taxed.  Coal,  which  has  become  so  neces- 
sary in  all  industrial  establishments,  is  only  ad- 
mitted at  enormous  duties;  and  the  whole  net 
revenue  of  the  customs  of  France  scarcely  yields 
tho  amount  which  is,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
derived  from  the  single  article  of  tea.  In  1851, 
the  duty  received  on  tea,  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounted  to  £5,900,624;  the  net 
revenue  from  tho  customs  in  France  was  under 
that  amount. 

It  is  often,  but  not  justly,  asserted  that  Colbort 
introduced  the  prohibitive  system.  The  first 
general  tariff  introduced  by  that  minister,  laid 
down,  as  principles,  first  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
the  exportation  of  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  kingdom ;  second,  on  all  articles  required  for 
homo  manufactures;  and  third,  an  increase  of 
duties  on  all  foreign  manufactures. 

Mr.  Pitt  negotiated  a  liberal  treaty  with  France . 
A  famed  protectionist,  M.  St.  Ferreoi,  denounced  it 
as  the  "fatal  treaty  of  1786,  which  abolished  tho 
prohibitions  applying  in  France  to  the  products 
of  England  and  her  colonies.  It  is  true,"  he  con- 
tinues, *'  that  this  treaty  established  reciprocity 
duties,  but  its  advantages  were  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  superiority  already  obtained  by 
the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom.  But  the 
tariff  of  1791  laid  down  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  manufactures  which  compete  with  ours.  Tho 
tariff  of  the  restoration,  in  1816,  established 
double  the  rate  of  duties  imposed  by  that  of 
1810,  on  a  number  of  articles  stated ;  and  on  other 
articles,  an  augmentation  of  the  duties  of  1791." 

Such  has  been  the  anti-commercial  policy  of 
France,  which,  in  order  to  protect  her  own  ma- 
nufacturers at  the  expense  of  all  other  classes, 
imposes  prohibitive  duties  on  nearly  all  the  manu- 
factures, and  most  of  the  produce  of  other  nations. 
We  do  not  consider  it  possible  that  so  intelligent 
a  person  as  Napoleon  III.  can  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  such  a  feUacious  system ;  ana  if  ever  a 
time  could  be  more  fkvourable  than  another  to 
the  freedom  of  commerce,  it  is  the  present,  when 
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a  more  liberal  system  would  yield  a  large  addi- 
tional sum  to  the  treasury,  and  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial to  France.  A  more  free  commercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
also  constitute  the  firmest  bond  of  union  and  the 
surest  guarantee  for  peace.  We  admit  a  vast 
number  of  articles  produced  in  France  duty  free ; 
wo  have  lowered  the  duties  upon  French  brandies 
one- third ;  we  have  reduced  the  duties  to  a  low 
rate  upon  all  articles  of  Parisian  industry  and 
upon  all  articles  of  French  manufacture  not  ad- 
mitted duty  free.  Let  us^  for  our  own  advantage, 
as  well  as  upon  principle,  reduce  the  duties  upon 
French  wines  to  a  mere  revenue  rate.  Let  us 
reduce  the  duty  upon  French  spirits  to  the  same 
rate  as  the  duty  upon  British  Colonial  spirits;  and 
if  the  Qovemment  of  France  meets  us  in  a  liberal 


way,  the  benefit  which  must  follow  would  be  an 
inestimable  gain  to  both  countries,  but  especially 
to  France. 

We  hope  that  the  present  Government  of  France 
may  endure.  But  we  hope  also  that  it  may  be- 
come as  liberal  as  will  be  practicable  in  its  admini- 
stration. But  we  mistrust  the  Bomish  hierarchy, 
while  ignorance  and  superstition  are  as  yet  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  masses.  We  have 
no  confidence  in  a  church,  the  ceremonies  and  doc- 
trines of  which  are  incompatible  with  civil,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  liberty. 

The  Emperor  knows  and  appreciates  this  fact ; 
and  in  truth  while  he  makes  tools  of  them,  they 
take  full  advantage  of  him  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement.    Both  have  succeeded. 


LONDON    EXPERIENCES. 


"  Draw  the  table  nearer  the  fire,  lieutenant, 
and  mix  yourself  some  punch." 

It  was  thus  that  a  merry- faced  elderly  gentle- 
man addressed  a  good-looking  youth,  in  a  smart 
military  uniform,  seated  opposite  to  him  at  his 
hospitable  board,  immediately  after  a  luxurious 
dinner. 

"  I'll  trouble  you  for  the  mm  and  the  lemons 
— there — thank  you,"  said  the  person  addressed, 
showing  the  most  resolute  determination  to  do 
as  he  was  bid. 

''Now,  lieutenant,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
*Hhat  wo  have  got  ^planted  unco  right,'  as  the 
poet  has  it,  with  full  glasses,  suppose  you  favour 
me  with  a  yam,  as  the  sailors  say,  while  we  enjoy 
our  tumblers." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "Let 
me  see !  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  story  about  the 
drunken  sentry;  or,  stop,  I  have  a  better  one 
even  than  that.  There  was  a  rollicking  young 
Iri^man  in  our  corps,  newly  joined  as  ensign. 
Bat,  hang  it,  no !  military  scenes  and  anecdotes 
have  lost  their  interest,  there  have  been  so  many 
of  them.  The  Peninsula  is  used  up  long  ago ;  so 
I  shall  give  you,  in  preference,  an  adventure  that 
happened  to  me  in  London,  some  time  after  I 
went  to  reside  there." 

"  Ah  !  London's  a  great  place,"  intermpted  the 
host,  ''  and  I  could  tcU  a  tde  of  London  too,  and 
perhaps  I  may ;  but  let  me  hear  your's  first." 

**  I  intend,^'  said  the  youth,  **  to  stir  you  up 
with  a  long  pole,  as  they  do  the  bear  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens.  It  was  when  I  first  went  to  Lon- 
don that  the  afEair  happened.  It  was  an  afiair  of 
outposts,  as  we  say  in  the  army,  or  rather  I  should 
say,  of  bedposts.  At  that  time  I  boarded  with 
a  very  respectable  family  named  Mopton,  who 
lived  in  a  neat  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kensington.  They  belonged  to  the  Moptons  of 
Mumpus." 


''  Oh !  I  know,"  remarked  the  old  gentleman, 
''  cousins  to  the  Fogos  of  Fog-hall." 

'<  Just  00,"  responded  the  lieutenant.  ^' Well, 
the  house  which  the  Moptons  inhabited  was  rather 
largo  for  the  family,  consisting  of  the  master  and 
mistress — ^the  latter,  a  bustling,  managing  little 
woman,  somewhat  fond  of  cards  and  the  theatre, 
when  she  could  get  any  body  to  take  her  there,  but 
otherwise  inofiensive  enough — a  son,  and  two 
daughters.  The  husband  was  a  quiet  domestic 
sort  of  mortal,  whose  most  marked  characteristic 
was  a  fondness  for  foreigners,  particularly  if  they 
were  of  the  refugee  oixler;  and  he  usually  had 
one  of  these  hirsute  monsters  in  shabby-genteel 
clothes  and  fearfrdly  foul  linen,  whose  prate  was 
all  of  revolutions,  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
r^puhliques  9oeiaies  et  d^moeratiqueSf  &c.,  at  table 
with  him.  His  pet  bore  of  this  description,  when 
I  boarded  with  him,  was  one  Count  Crackyemutski, 
as  he  styled  himself,  a  marvellously  ill-fiivoured 
Pole — ^tall  and  thin  as  a  loth — ^Pole  by  name  and 
pole  by  nature,  whose  natural  ugliness  had  been 
rendered  ten  thousand  times  more  hideous  by  the 
scar  of  a  great  slashing  sword-cut  which  he  had 
got  across  his  nose  at  the  battle  of  Warsaw,  at 
least,  so  he  said,  though  I  question  very  much  if 
he  ever  tear  saw  either  in  Poland  or  anywhere 
else.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  he  was,  a  constant 
and  welcome  guest,  although,  as  you  Scotch  say, 
he  looked  more  like  a  ^haist  than  a  living  man. 
What  the  worthy  people  could  see  in  him  to 
admire,  I  never  could  find  out.  He  seldom  opened 
his  mouth  but  to  put  something  into  it ;  although 
he  was  useful  in  taking  a  hand  at  whist,  when 
there  was  no  one  else  to  do  so,  and  as  we  never 
played  higher  than  for  sixpenny  points,  his  risk 
was  not  great,  and  he  sometimes  rose  the  winner 
of  a  shillmg  or  two,  on  which  occasions  he  would 
grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  of  satisfiiction,  and 
growl  out  his  delight  as  he  pocketed  bis  gains," 
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"  When,  howcYor,  he  had,  instead,  to  pocket 
his  losses,"  interrupted  the  host,  "  I  suppose  the 
result  would  be  pretty  much  the  same,  barring 
^e  satisfiustion,  as  Paddy's  dinner  was  like  his 
firicnd*8,  of  beef  and  potatoes,  barring  the  beef." 

*^  Jnst  so,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  ''  when  he 

lost^  like  the  monkey  that  was  teased  by  the  boy, 

he  had  to  grin — and  bear  it.    WeU,  one  OTening 

irhen  he  was  there  at  tea,  an  ugly  old  woman  of  fifty 

—humpbacked,  wrinkled,  and  dumpy,  who  had 

taken  the  first  floor,  unfurnished,  arriTed  with  her 

plenishing,  as  you  Scotch  folks  call  it,  in  two  vans, 

and  as  many  brawny  porters,  and  immediately 

began  to  unpack.  It  was  summer-time,  and  there 

was,  of  course,  plenty  of  light  to  let  them  see 

what  they  were  about.    We  were  seated  in  the 

parlour  on  the  ground-floor,  and  after  a  while  the 

door  opened,  and  the  servant  girl  appeared,  and 

ftddreging  her  mistress,  said: — 'Please,  ma'am, 

the  lady  in  the  first  floor  wants  the  Pole.' 

'Yants  me!'  said  Count  Crackyemutski,  in 
amazement,  '  I  don't  know  de  lady.' 

'It's  a  mistake,  surely,'  said  Mrs.  Mopton,  who 
was  employed  pouring  out  the  tea  at  the  moment, 
'she  must  mean  somebody  else,  she  cannot  know 
the  Count,  or  if  she  does,  how  did  she  know  that 
he  was  here  ?' 

'  The  girl  had  better  go  up  stairs  and  ask  our 
new  lodger  who  it  is  she  wants,'  said  the  husband 
in  his  quiet  way.  The  girl  accordingly  disap- 
peared. 

'Mopton,  how  can  you  be  so  vulgar  ?'  exclaimed 
his  wife.  'Oar  new  lodger,  indeed!  Why,  she 
has  her  own  apartments,  and  does  not  lodge  with 
US.  It  would  be  more  respectful  to  her,  and  cer- 
tainly is  more  respectable  to  ourselves  to  call  her 
by  her  name.     She  has  got  a  name,  I  suppose.' 

'Well,'  said  the  husband,  meekly,  'I  suppose 
she  has,  but  I  have  forgotten  it,  if,  indeed,  I  ever 
heard  it.' 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  domestic  altercation  the 
girl  again  entered  and  said,  'Yes!  ma'am,  it  is 
the  Pole  she  wants.     She  is  crying  for  the  Pole.' 

'  Crying  for  me,  poor  ting,'  exclaimed  the  Count, 
'  Ty  should  she  cry  for  me  ?' 

'  Perhaps  she  knows  you,  after  all,'  said  Mrs. 
Mopton.  '  She  may  be  an  old  acquaintance  of 
yours.  You  had  better  step  up  stairs  and  see 
her.' 

'But  stilly'  said  the  husband,  'the  question 
occurs,  How  does  she  know  that  the  Count  is 
here?' 

'Please,  sir,'  said  the  servant,  'I  told  her  the 
Pde  was  down  stairs.' 

'But  how  did  that  come  about  ?  How  did  you 
blow  that  she  knew  him  ?' 

'Please,  sir,  she  was  asking  for  the  Pole.' 

*  We  are  just  where  we  were,'  said  the  placid 
Mopton,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

'  Your  best  plan.  Count,'  said  Mrs.  Mopton,  '  Is 
to  step  up  stoiTB,  and  see  the  lady.  She  appears 
to  be  some  Mend  of  yours,  and  must  have  seen 
7011  when  she  passed  iko  window.' 

"As  Crackyemutski  rose  to  obey,  Mopton  ban- 
tering him,  remarked,  'If  she  were  young  and 
pretty  now  I  would  suspect  her  to  be  some  sweet- 


heart  of  yours,  but  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes, 
you  know,  eh !  Count.' 

"With  some  degree  of  trepidation,  the  Pole 
retired,  very  much  vnth.  the  feelings  of  ono 
about  to  encounter  some  unknown  but  formidable 
enemy. 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  said  Mopton,  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  shut,  '  but  it  vriU  turn  out  to  bo 
some  old  landlady  of  the  Count's  from  whom  ho 
has  taken  French  leave,  without  paying  off  his 
score.  Such  things  have  been  done  in  the  olden 
time,  as  well  as  now.  If  so,  the  recognition  will 
be  somewhat  awkward,  I  should  say.' 

'  Por  shame,  Mopton,'  interposed  his  wife,  *  you 
are  always  so  censorious.' 

"We  were  not  long  left  to  conjecture,  for 
almost  immediately  the  door  opened,  and  Crack- 
yemutski entered,  looking  grimmer  than  ever, 
and  as  pale  and  affrighted  as  Priam,  when  his 
curtains  were  withdrawn  at  dead  of  night,  and  he 
was  informed  that  Troy  was  taken,  or  as  if  he 
had  been  condenmed  by  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Eussias,  first  to  be  knouted,  and  then  sent  to 
Siberia. 

'  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?'  said  Mrs.  Mopton, 
as  soon  as  he  returned,  and  so  indeed  did  we  all. 
'  Do  you  know  her,  and  what  did  she  say  ?' 

'  Say,  madame !'  cried  the  Count.  'Ugh!  ugh! 
She  most  vulgar  woman.  She  vant  sometlung 
else  dan  mo.  I  not  know  her  at  all.  She  vant 
vat  she  call  de  pole  of  de  bed.' 

"Mrs.  Mopton  now  deemed  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  room,  to  seek  an  explanation.  It 
was  soon  and  somewhat  wrathfully  given,  and 
amounted  to  this:  When  the  Count  made  his 
appearance  on  the  first  floor,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  old  lady,  and  which  she  was  now 
busily  filling  with  her  furniture,  he  heard  a  loud 
and  angry  voice  exclaiming,  '  Biing  me  tho  pole, 
why  don't  you  bring  mo  the  pole  ?  I  cannot  get 
on  without  tlie  pole!'  He,  therefore,  hearing 
himself,  as  he  thought,  thus  called,  followed  tho 
sound,  and  entered  an  apartment,  which  proved 
to  be  a  bed-room,  and  in  which  he  found  a  little 
old,  wrinkled,  humpbacked,  and  dumpy  woman 
on  her  knees  on  a  bed,  holding  up  the  curtains 
thereof,  red  in  the  face  and  out  of  breath,  calling 
lustily  out  for  the  pole. 

'Please,  ma'am,'  said  the  Count,  'vat  you  vant 
vith  me  ?' 

'With  you,  you  ugly  brute!'  said  the  old 
woman,  popping  out  her  little  wizened  face  from 
between  the  bed  curtains,  '  Who  the  dickens  are 
you?* 

'  I  am  de  Pole,'  said  he. 

'  You  the  pole !'  said  she.  '  Oh !  go  along !  It's 
the  pole  of  the  bed  that  I  want.'  " 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  host.  "A  capital 
equivoque !  I  suppose  it  is  an  invention  for  tlie 
nonce,  for  the  amusement  of  the  moment,  eh, 
lieutenant?" 

"  No,  on  my  honoui',"  said  the  military  youth, 
"  it  is  quite  true,  I  assure  you,  and  I  was  pre- 
sent myself  at  the  time — that  is,  in  the  parlour, 
when  the  odd  mistake  occurred." 

"  Well,  well,  wet  t'other  eye,  and  take  a  cigar. 
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and  I  shall  tell  you  one  of  my  London  experiences 
in  return  for  yours." 

Both  gentlemen  replenished  their  tumblers,  and 
having  Ughted  cigars,  the  eldor  of  the  two  said, 
"You  have  tasted  sheep's-head  broth,  haven't 
your" 

'^I  should  rather  think  I  have/'  answered  the 
youth,  "  and  like  it  famously.  It  is  one  of  the 
simplest,  yet  ono  of  the  best  of  your  Scotoh  dishes 
that  I  know  of." 

"  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  as  is  natural  where 
a  sheep  is  concerned.  After  I  had  gone  to 
London,  and  had  resided  there  for  some  time,  I 
took  a  great  longing  for  sheep's-head  broth.  But 
I  found  it  a  far  more  difficult  matter  to  have  it 
gratified  than  I  had  any  conception  of.  My  house- 
keeper spoke  to  the  butcher  with  whom  we  usu- 
ally dealt  to  get  me  a  good  sheep's  head,  with  the 
wool  on,  and  trotters  to  correspond,  as  they  are 
sold  in  Scotland.  The  man  stared,  but  promised 
to  comply  with  the  request  on  an  early  day.  You 
are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  sheep's  heads  and  trot- 
ters in  London  are  usually  skinned  and  baked, 
and  therefore  of  no  use  whatever  in  concocting  a 
dish  of  that  delectable  stuff,  sheep's-head  broth?" 

The  lieutenant  nodded  an  assent. 

"  Well,  on  the  day  fixed  my  housekeeper,  whom 
I  had  brought  with  mo  from  Scotland,  took  with 
her  a  clean  towel,  and  set  off  to  the  flesher's — " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  the  youth, 
"  that  I  rather  think  is  a  name  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
and  corresponds,  I  believe,  to  the  English  meat- 
salesman." 

"  Precisely ;  it  means  one  who  sells  meat,  and, 
properly  speaking,  does  not  kill.  I  remember 
some  two  dozen  years  ago,  in  the  days  before 
Kiilways  were  in  use,  and  the  heavy  coach  was  all 
the  go,  of  being  on  the  top  of  ono  of  those  lum- 
bering machines  entering  Edinburgh,  when  a 
genuine  unadulterated  cockney,  who  sat  beside 
me,  and  had  never  been  in  Scotland  before,  and 
who  was  amusing  himself  by  reading  the  signs 
over  tho  shop  doors,  as  we  rattled  along  the  streets, 
all  of  a  sudden  exclaimed,  'Flesher!  flesher! 
pray,  sir,*  turning  to  me,  'what  on  earth  sort  of 
trade  is  flesher  ?' " 

"  And  of  course  you  told  him  something  quite 
different  from  what  it  really  is," 

"Of  course  I  did,  though  I  forget  precisely 
what  explanation  of  the  term  I  gave  at  the  time. 
But  revenons  d  nos  moutom,  let  us  return  to  our 
mutton,  that  is,  the  sheep's  head.  Wo  sooner  had 
my  housekeeper  secured  tho  woolly  head,  to  the 
great  wonderment  of  tho  butcher,  as  to  what  she 
was  going  to  do  with  it,  than  she  hied  with  her 
treasure  to  a  blacksmith  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  '  sing*  it  for  her,  speaking 
as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  Scotland. 
'  Sing  it !  ma'am,*  said  Vulcan,  looking  at  it,  and 
turning  it  over  and  over,  as  a  natural  curiosity  of 
its  kind,  and  sorely  puzzled  as  to  her  meaning. 

*  Aye,  sing  it,'  said  she,  on  sheep's-head  broth 
intent.  '  You  know  what  singing  a  sheep's  head 
is,  I  suppose?' 

'  Can't  say,  ma'am,  as  I  do,'  replied  the  knight 
of  the  anvil,  or  the  demon  of  tho  forge,  or  what- 


ever high-soonding  name  your  romance-writers 
choose  to  confer  on  a  great  vulgar,  coarse,  and 
lubberly  monster,  who  spends  his  whole  life  amid 
fire  and  smoke  and  the  eternal  clatter  of  his  slcdgo- 
hammer. 

*  Well,  well,  pity  your  ignorance.  Singe  is  the 
word  which  1  believe  you  use  in  England.  You 
know  what  that  is,  don't  you  V 

*  Singe,  did  you  say,  ma'am  ?  Yes,  ma'am,  0 
yes !  I  daysay  it  might  be  done !'  For  a  Lon- 
don tradesman  will  confess  to  anything,  except  a 
bloody  murder  or  a  highway  robbery,  rather  tlian 
not  "  do  business."  *  Yes,  ma'am,  0  yes !  it  might 
sartainly  be  done ;  not  a  doubt  of  it,  ma'am' — ^nut 
knowing  all  the  time  how,  in  reality,  it  eould  be 
done. 

*  Surely  you  can  sing  tho  head,'  said  she,  be- 
ginning to  have  some  doubts  about  the  matter. 

'  Of  course,  ma'am,  of  course ;'  though  {wtto  voce 
to  himself)  how  the  deuce  I  can  make  the  head  of 
a  dead  sheep  sing,  as  she  calls  it,  or  that  of  a 
lining  one  either  for  that  matter — that  is,  warblo 
like  a  bird,  or  the  tea-kettle  at  the  boil,  passes 
my  comprehension  to  say.  The  woman  is  evi- 
dently insane,  an  enthusiast  of  some  kind  or 
other,  and  must  be  humoured,  poor  thing.  *Tis 
the  quietest  way  of  getting  rid  of  her,  else  I 
might  stand  a  chance  of  being  had  up  to  the  police 
about  her,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  or  if  she  were 
to  commit  suicide.  There's  something  very  un- 
settled in  her  eyes ;  I  might  be  summoned  before 
the  coroner. 

'  Well,'  asked  my  housekeeper,  *how  much  will 
you  charge  for  doing  it  ?' 

"  The  man  put  his  right  hand  to  his  head,  as 
people  in  a  quandary,  or,  as  the  Yankees  say,  a 
fix,  generally  do,  and  drawing  it  desperately 
through  his  hair,  as  if  in  deep  cogitation,  slowly 
responded, '  It  will  depend,  ma'am,  on  the  nature 
of  tho  work,  and  the  time  it  will  t^ike.  I  should 
say,  ma'am,  it  could  not  be  done  for  less  than  a 
matter  of — say,  three  shillings.' 

*  Thbeb  sniLLiNos !  Mercy  on  us  !'  screamed 
the  astounded  woman,  '  Why,  you  stupid !  in 
Scotland  it  only  costs  one  halfpenny  !* 

*  Perhaps  so,  ma'am,'  said  the  smith,  now  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  her  insanity,  and  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  her ;  '  but  you  are  not  in  Scotland  but 
in  London,  which  makes  aU  the  difference.  Be- 
sides, to  tell  you  the  candid  truth,  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  such  an  operation  being  performed  on  a 
sheep's  head  before.' 

*'  The  housekeeper  brought  home  the  unlucky 
head,  resolving,  as  it  cost  so  much,  and,  naturally 
enough,  having  doubts  as  to  its  being  properly 
done,  when  such  an  enormous  sum  was  charged 
for  it,  to  singe  it  herself.  But  here  a  new  annoy- 
ance awaited  her." 

"  As  how?"  inquired  the  lieutenant.  "  It  is  a 
very  easy  operation,  I  should  think,  the  singeing 
of  a  sheep's  head ;  only,  it  creates  such  an  into- 
lerable and  detestable  stench." 

"Precisely  so,  and  hence  her  new  troublement. 
She  had  the  tub  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen  floor,  full  of  boiling  water,  and,  with  red- 
hot  poker  in  hand,  like  Bailie  Kicol  Jarvie,  in  the 
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Higjhlaiid  inn,  was,  with  the  aid  of  the'servant,  on 
Engliflh  girl,  busily  employed  in  applying  it  to 
tlie  wooUy-head,  when,  lo !  a  ring  at  the  door- 
bell, with  a  x>eal  as  lond  as  the  Tron  on  a  Sunday. 
The  girl  hastened  to  answer  it,  when  she  found 
the  servant  next  door  on  the  right,  with  her 
missus'  compliments,  and  she  was  sent  to  see  if 
the  kitehen-vent  Mras  not  on  fire,  there  was  such 
a  smell  of  burning  ?" 

"No  wonder,"  remarked  the  military  youth. 
*'  l^ad !  I  am  surprised  that  the  whole  street  was 
not  alarmed." 

"  Our  girl  assured  her  it  was  nothing  but  the 
nngmg  of  a  sheep's-head,  and  she  went  away  as 
Tnse  as  she  came.     On  her  departure,  the  singe- 
ing was  resumed  with  increase  vigour,    when 
another  dreadAil  pull  at  the  bell,  accompanied  by  a 
violent  rat-tat  at  the  knocker — ^it  was  '  knock  and 
ring'  with  a  vengeance,  I  assure  you :  and  this 
time  it  was  the  gentleman,  our  neighbour  on  the 
left,  sent  to  inquire  what  the  devil  was  ado  in  our 
honse,  that  such  an  abominable  stink  was  coming 
out  of  it.    After  getting  rid  of  this  interruption, 
the  important  business,  on  wbicb  our  dinner  de- 
pended, was  proceeded  with,  and  was  no  sooner 
Mshed,  and  the  head,  now  completely  «tfn^,  made 
Tcsdy  to  he  boiled,  than  a  pull  at  the  bell  and  a 
hiod:  at  the  door,  ten  times  louder  than  before, 
was  beard,  and  the  housekeeper  deemed  it  neccs- 
Bsaj  to  answer  the  summons  herself  this  time.   As 
she  proceeded  up  stairs  to  do  so,  a  din  of  many 


voices  saluted  her  ear;  and,  on  opening  the  lobby^ 
door,  there  stood  half  the  neighbourhood,  all 
threatening  to  indict  the  house  as  a  nuisance. 

'  Get  away  with  you,'  said  she.  'One  would 
think  that  a  murder  had  been  committed,  instead 
of  only  a  sheep's-head  being  mnff,*  The  crowd, 
thinking  she  was  making  fun  of  them,  only  grow 
the  more  vociferous;  and  a  policeman  having 
arrived,  they  insisted  that  he  should  search  the 
house,  for  they  were  certain  that  some  illicit  work 
was  going  on  within,  such  as  soap-making  or  the 
like. 

"  Fortunately,  the  policeman  -was  himself '  a 
native,'  no  long  time  caught,  and  smelled  what- 
was-what  at  once.  He  bade  the  crowd  disperse, 
remarking  to  the  housekeeper,  after  they  had 
done  so,  that  the  English  were  *  puir,  ignorant, 
benighted  creatures,  that  ken  naething  aboot 
the  singing  o'  a  sheep's-head,  God  help  them ;' 
and  then,  in  a  lower  and  more  confidential  tone, 
'  Od,  woman,  I  haena  tasted  sheep's-head  brot^ 
since  I  left  Glasgow,  twa  year  ago.'  This  was 
a  hint  too  broad  to  be  misunderstood — ^a  shot  too 
direct  not  to  hit  the  mark — especially  after  the 
service  he  hod  rendered  her.  Of  course,  she  could 
not  do  less  than  invite  him  to  come  back  and 
get  a  platefhU,  when  ready,  of  the  delectable  stuff 
which,  altogether  unknown  to  English  palates, 
is  even  more  than  the  haggis  itself,  the  '  wale  of 
Scotia's  food.' " 

A. 


THE    MOUNTAIN    SPIRIT. 


A   QEBHAX  L£0£Nn. 


ksLOTSQ  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Mount  Par- 
nassus of  Silesia,  dwells  in  peaceful  accord  with 
XpoUo  and  liis  nine  Muses,  the  far-famed  moun- 
tain-spirit, known  to  mortals  by  the  name  of  Ru- 
hezaU,  whose  renown  the  Silesian  poets,  one  and 
all,  conspire  to  spread  far  and  wide.     'Tis  true 
this  prince  of  the  gnomes  rules  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface — ^his  superficial  do- 
mains being  but  a  few  miles  in  extent,  and  enclosed 
in  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains ;   and  even  this  is 
divided  between  two  eaarthly  potentates,  who  are 
far  from  acknowledging  any  other  participation 
in  their  dominion.    Nevertheless,  there  is  not  a 
&thom  of  this  land  but  forms  a  part  of  his  peculiar 
monarchy,  which  all  the  quarrels  and  subdivisions 
of  tiaeddling  mortals  would  not  avail  to  diminish 
one  inch,  and  which,  moreover,  extends  down, 
down,  down,  four  thousand  miles  beneath  the 
snrfacc,  to  the  middle  point  of  the  old  world's 
centre.    At  times,   this   subterranean  sovereign 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  make  the  tour  of  his 
abysmal  kingdom,  to  gloat  over  the  inexhaustible 
riches  of  his  dark  treasure-house — to  muster  his 
array  of  subservient  gnomes,    and  set  them  to 
work — then  the  solid  earth  heaves  with  the  force 


of  fire  and  flame,  and  the  rich  vapours  rising 
through  the  barren  rocks,  impregnate  them  with 
mineral  matter,  and  change  tiieir  formless  masses 
to  living  and  glistening  ore.  At  times,  he  leaves 
his  underground  dominions,  and  pursues  his  pas- 
time upon  the  surface,  sporting  with  the  terrors  of 
mankind,  with  whom  his  sympathies  are  of  a  very 
doubtfdl  nature. 

Far,  far  back  in  the  distant  days  of  yore,  before 
the  descendants  of  Japhet  had  penetrated  so  far  to 
the  north  as  Ihe  seat  of  Ids  dominions,  Kubezahl 
was  accustomed  ^o  amuse  himself  with  the  battles 
of  the  bear  and  wUd  bull,  which  it  was  his  pastime 
to  hound  on  to  the  combat ;  or  he  would  arouse 
the  savage  beasts  from  their  mountain-recesses, 
with  a  horrible  roaring,  and  drive  them  over  the 
precipitous  rocks  to  perish  in  the  gorge  below. 
Weary  with  this  sport,  at  length,  he  would  dive, 
like  the  mole,  through  the  cr&nnies  of  his  dark 
domain,  down  to  the  regions  of  the  underground 
world,  where  he  would  occupy  himself  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  tiU  again  the  desire  arose  to  see  the 
face  of  the  sun,  and  enjoy  the  aspect  of  the  outer 
creation.  How  amazed  was  he,  at  one  of  his  re- 
turning visits  to  tiio  outside  of  his  realm,  to "  see 
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the  whole  face  of  his  torritcMry  changed  beyond  re- 
cognition! The  tangled  and  impenetrable  forests- 
were  hewn  down,  and  in  their  place  rich  golden 
harvests  waved  o'er  fertile  fields.  Between  the 
rows  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  glimmered  the  straw- 
thatched  roofs  of  happy  villages,  from  whose  hos- 
pitable chimneys  the  peacefiQ  smoke  curled  up  to 
the  quiet  clouds.  Here  and  there  stood  a  solitary 
watch-tower,  upon  a  jutting  crag,  for  defence  and 
protection  to  the  land.  Flocks  and  herds  wan- 
dered through  the  green  pastures,  and  the  melody 
of  the  shepherd's  pipe  rose  in  the  summer  air. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  the  pleasantness 
of  the  sight,  so  delighted  ^e  astonished  proprietor 
of  the  temtory,  that  he  forgot  to  be  angry  with 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  squatters  who 
had  so  unceremoniously  taken  possession  of  his 
domain.  He,  moreover,  felt  mightily  curious  to 
examine  the  mode  of  life  and  action  of  these  new 
tenants ;  so  he  left  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
usurped  possessions,  much  as  the  worthy  house- 
keeper of  our  day  suffers  the  swallow  or  the 
sparrow  to  build  his  nest  unmolested  under  the 
eaves  of  his  roof.  At  length  he  was  seized  with 
a  fancy  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  mankind, 
whom  he  took  for  a  sort  of  bastard  creation,  half- 
brute,  half-spirit ;  and,  in  order  to  become  better 
acquaiuted  with  their  natures  and  propensities, 
resolved  to  put  himself  in  contact  with  them.  He 
assumed  the  form  of  a  stalwart  farm-labourer,  and 
hixed  himself  out  to  the  first  landlord  he  met  with. 
All  that  he  imdertook  prospered  under  his  hand, 
and  Eipps  the  plowman  was  celebrated  as  the  first 
workman  in  the  village.  But  his  master  was  a 
selfish  and  dissipated  debauchee,  who  squandered 
the  produce  of  his  labour,  without  rewarding  his 
efforts  with  oven  a  single  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  so  ho  left  him  and  engaged  himself  to  a 
neighbour,  who  gave  him  the  charge  of  his  flocks 
and  herds.  These  he  faithfully  guarded  and  tended, 
guided  them  to  sweet  pastures,  and  led  them  to 
the  mountain-passes,  where  the  greenest  herbage 
grew.  The  herds  prospered  under  his  care  and 
multiplied  fast — no  lambs  ever  fell  from  the  pre- 
cipice, and  none  became  the  prey  of  the  wolf. 
But  this  second  master  was  an  unprincipled  scamp, 
who  never  rewarded  his  faithful  servant  as  he 
ought  to  have  done ;  but  he  secretly  stole  the  best 
wether  from  the  flock,  and  then  deducted  its 
value  from  the  shepherd's  wages.  Therefore, 
Eipps  left  the  skin-flint,  entered  the  service  of 
the  judge  as  beadle,  became  the  scourge  of  evil- 
doers, and  the  indefatigable  drudge  of  the  portly 
magistrate.  But  the  judge  was  an  unrighteous 
man,  who  corrupted  the  law,  sold  his  decrees  for 
bribes,  and  made  a  mock  of  integrity.  As  Eipps 
did  not  choose  to  be  the  instrument  of  unrighte- 
ousness, he  gave  warning  to  the  judge,  and  was 
cast  into  prison  for  his  pains,  out  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  spirits,  he  found  a  com- 
modious exit  through  the  key-hole. 

This  first  essay  in  the  study  of  mankind  could 
not  possibly  have  any  powerful  effect  in  exciting 
his  philanthropy;  he  returned  with  feelings  of 
contempt  to  his  rocky  eminence,  whence  lie  sur- 
veyed &e  wide  and  smiling  region  beautified  by 


human  industry;  and  wondering  that  Katurc 
should  condescend  to  lavish  her  bounties  upon 
such  a  bastard  brood,  he  abandoned  his  experi- 
ments in  the  study  of  the  human  character. 

There  was  a  peasant  in  the  bailiwick  of  Beichcn- 
berg,  who  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  little  pro- 
perty by  the  chicanery  of  a  litigious  neighbour, 
and  who  had  parted  with  his  last  cow  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  judge ;  nothing  now  remained 
to  him  but  a  pining  wife  and  half-a-dozen  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  he  would  have  willingly 
made  over  to  the  judge  in  pledge  for  the  cow. 
True  he  yet  possessed  a  pair  of  stout  arms,  but 
all  their  labour  would  not  suffice  to  maintain  his 
family.  It  cut  him  to  the  heart  when  his  young 
ravens  cried  for  bread,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
give  them  to  appease  the  pangs  of  hanger. 
''Had  we  a  hundred  crowns,"  he  said  to  his 
disconsolate  wife,  ''we  might  again  restore  our 
ruined  household,  we  would  remove  out  of  the 
way  of  these  quarrelsome  neighbours,  and  sUive 
by  industry  to  gain  a  property  of  our  own.  You 
have  rich  relations  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
teins ;  I  will  go  to  them,  and  explain  our  sad 
condition,  perhaps  one  of  them  may  teke  com- 
passion on  us,  and  charitebly  lend  us  frx)m  his 
superfluity  as  much  as  will  supply  our  present 
wants." 

The  dejected  wife,  though  with  but  faint  hopes 
of  a  happy  result,  consented  to  this  proposition, 
because  she  saw  no  other  chance.  The  husband 
prepared  for  his  journey,  and  as  he  left  his  wife 
and  children,  thus  endeavoured  to  comfort  them  : 
"Weep  not!  my  heart  tells  me  I  shall  find  a 
benefactor  who  will  succour  us,  and  that  my 
journey  will  not  be  in  vain."  Hereupon  he 
thrust  a  hard  crust  into  his  pocket  for  subsistence 
on  the  road,  and  went  on  his  way.  Faint  and 
weary  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  disteneo 
he  had  travelled,  he  arrived  in  the  evening  at  tlie 
town  where  the  rich  relations  resided ;  but  none 
of  them  would  recognise  him,  not  one  would  give 
him  a  lodging.  With  hot  and  bitter  tears  ho 
related  his  misfortunes,  but  the  hard-hearted 
wretehes,  instead  of  assisting  him,  tormented  the 
poor  man  with  reproaches  and  offensive  proverbs. 
One  said,  "  He  that  would  thrive,  must  labour 
and  strive;"  another,  "  Pride  goes  before  a  fall ;" 
a  third,  "As  you  brew  so  you  must  bake;"  a 
fourth,  "  Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  for- 
tune." Thus  they  scoffed  and  jested  with  his 
misery,  called  him  an  inipostor  and  lazy  scamp, 
and  at  length  shouldered  him  out  of  the  house. 
The  poor  fellow  had  not  looked  for  sueh  a  recep- 
tion at  the  hands  of  his  wife's  wealthy  relations ; 
downcast  and  melancholy,  he  slunk  away  from 
them,  and  not  possessing  money  to  pay  for  a 
lodging,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
fields  under  a  hay- stock.  Here  he  remained, 
sleepless  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  till  the 
dawn,  when  he  resumed  his  journey  homewards. 

When  he  came  again  into  the  mountains  the 
sense  of  his  miserable  condition  so  overcame  him 
that  he  was  nearly  driven  to  despair.  "Two 
days'  wages  lost,"  thought  he  to  himself,  as  ho 
wandered  on,  faint  and  exhausted  indth  pain  and 
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hanger,  *'  and  dx  faanishing  babes  awaiting  thy 
return  in  expectation  of  food,  to  whom,  when 
tiiey  stretch  out  their  hands  for  bread,  thou  canst 
offer  nothing.  O  heart,  heart,  how  canst  thou 
bear  it? — ^bettor  hadst  thou  broken  before  this 
agofny  came  upon  thee."  Hereupon  he  threw 
lumself  upon  the  ground  under  a  sloe-bush  to 
collect  his  terror-stricken  thoughts. 

Bat  as  upon  the  verge  of  destruction,  the  soul 
arouses  her  utmost  x>ower8,  and  tasks  every  fibre 
of  the  brain  to  seek  out  some  means  of  escape 
from  the  impending  ruin,  or  delaying  tho  inevi- 
table  stroke,  like  some  luckless  mariner  whose 
ship  is  fast  sinking  beneath  the  waves,  who  swiftly 
dimbs  the  rigging,  and  takes  refuge  at  the  top  of 
tho  mast ;  or,  being  below  decks,  starts  suddenly 
throogh  the  port-hole,  in  hope  of  meeting  with 
some  floating  plank  or  empty  cask,  to  bear  him 
safe  upon  the  billows — ^so,  after  revolving  a  thou- 
sand vain  and  hopeless  suggestions,  it  at  length 
ooconed  to  poor  Guy  that  he  would  seek  out  the 
mountain  spirit,  acquaint  him  with  his  misery, 
and  petition  for  succour  at  the  hands  of  Eubezahl 
himself.    He  had  heard  many  strange  and  ro- 
mantic stories  concerning  his  treatment  of  travel- 
lers—some he  was  said  to  have  beaten  and  bantered 
in  cniel  sport — some  had  been  the  victims  of  his 
malicious  tricks — and  some,  so  report  ran,  had 
reaped  good  at  his  hands.    Our  poor  fellow  knew 
veU  enough  that  the  mountain  long  never  sujQfered 
himself  to  bo  called  with  impunity  by  his  nick- 
«  name  *'  Rubezahl,"  but  as  he  knew  no  other  mode 
of  getting  at  him,  he  made  up  his  mind  for  a 
cudgelling,  and  called  ''Bubezahl!  Eubezahl!" 
with  931  his  might. 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered)  when  a  fearful 
form  appeared,  black  and  sooty  as  a  coal-miner, 
with  a  red  beard  that  reached  down  to  his  girdle, 
and  staring  fiery  eyes,  and  armed  with  a  bar  of 
iron  like  a  weaver's  beam,  which  he  brandished 
with  furious  gestures,  threatening  to  annihilate  the 
rasa  intruder.     "With  your  favour,  Mr.  Eube- 
zahl," said  poor  Guy,  quite  undaunted,  (*'  pardon 
mc  if  I  do  not  address  you  rightly,)  only  hear  me 
ou^  and  then  do  with  me  as  you  shall  think  pro- 
per."    These  bold  words,  coupled  with  the  care- 
worn aspect  of  the  man,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
neither    wantonness    nor    curiosity,    somewhat 
soothed  the  anger  of  the  spirit.     "  Earthworm," 
said  he,  "  what  leads  you  to  disturb  my  repose  ? 
Know  you  not  that  you  must  atone  with  your  life 
for  your  insolent  presumption  ?"    "  Sir,"  answered 
Guy,  "want  has  driven  mc  to  you;  I  have  a 
request  to  make,  which  it  will  cost  you  nothing 
to  grant ;  I  pray  you  to  lend  mo    a  hundred 
crowns,  which  I  will  pay  you  again  with  the 
usual  interest  in  three  years'  time,  as  sure  as  I  am 
an  honest  man."     "  Fool,"  said  the  spirit,  "  am 
lausiurer  or  a  Jew,  that  I  should  lend  money 
at  interest  ?      Go  hence  to  thy  brother-man,  and 
bQnx)w  as  much  as  you  choose,  but  leave  me  at 
peace."     "  Ah,"  replied  Guy,  "  there  is  an  end  of 
human  brotherhood  in  my  case.     There  is  no 
friendship  in  matters  of  lending  and  borrowing." 
Hereupon  ho    recounted   his  whole  history   at 
length,  and  drew  such  an  affecting  picture  of  his 


misery,  that  the  spirit  knew  not  how  to  refhse  his 
request;  and  though  the  poor  wretch  might  not 
deserve  his  compassion,  he  thought  the  -design  of 
borrowing  a  capital  from  himself  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  felt  inchned  to  requite  the  man's  confidence 
by  acceding  to  his  wishes.  "  Come,  foUow  me," 
said  he,  and  led  the  way  towards  the  forest, 
whore  in  a  sequestered  dell,  some  thick  underwood 
shrouded  the  base  of  a  rugged  rock. 

When  Guy  had  succeeded,  with  much  labour, 
in  struggling  through  the  bushes,  they  came  to  the 
entrance  of  a  gloomy  cavern.  Poor  Guy  was  not 
much  at  his  ease  while  groping  along  in  the  dark; 
a  cold  shudder  ran  through  his  veins,  and  his  hair 
stood onend.  "Eubezahlhasdeceivedmany aman," 
thought  he,  "  who  knows  but  some  horrid  abyss 
may  lie  in  my  path,  down  which  I  may  fell  head- 
long at  the  next  step."  At  that  moment  he  heard 
a  fearful  noise,  like  the  rushing  of  a  cataract 
through  the  abyss.  The  ftirther  he  went,  the 
more  was  his  heart  oppressed  with  fear  and 
horror.  But  soon,  to  his  comfort,  he  saw  a  blue 
flame  dancing  in  the  distance;  ihe  roof  of  the 
cavern  widened  by  degrees  into  a  spacious  saloon, 
and  the  bright  flame  swayed  from  tiie  centre  Hko 
a  chandelier,  in  tho  middle  of  the  hall  of  rock. 
Upon  the  floor  he  saw  a  huge  copper  vessel,  as 
large  as  a  brewer's  vat,  fiUed  to  the  rim  with 
hard  dollars.  When  Guy  beheld  this  immense 
treasure,  all  his  fears  vanished  at  once,  and  his 
heart  leaped  for  joy.  "Take,"  said  the  spirit, 
"  what  you  want,  be  it  little  or  much,  but  write 
me  out  a  bond, — that  is  if  you  know  how  to 
write."  The  debtor  consented  to  the  proposal, 
and  counted  out  the  hundred  crowns  precisely, 
not  one  more  nor  ono  less.  The  spirit  appeared 
to  pay  no  regard  to  the  reckoning,  turned  himself 
away,  and  in  the  meantime  produced  the  writing 
materials.  Guy  wrote  the  bond  in  his  best  pos- 
sible style ;  the  spirit  locked  up  the  same  in  an 
iron  chest,  and  said  to  him :  "  Go  hence,  my 
friend,  in  peace,  and  use  thy  money  with  an  in- 
dustrious hand.  Forget  not  that  thou  art  my 
debtor,  and  mark  the  entrance  of  the  valley  and 
the  door  of  this  rock,  that  you  may  know  where 
to  como,  when  the  day  of  payment  arrives.  "When 
the  three  years  are  expired  you  must  repay  me 
capital  and  interest — I  am  a  severe  creditor ;  if 
you  break  your  word,  I  will  require  it  at  your 
hands  with  a  vengeance."  The  honest  Guy  pro- 
mised to  keep  the  day  of  payment  honourably — 
promised  it  with  earnestness,  but  without  an  oath ; 
(he  would  not  pledge  his  life  and  salvation,  as 
unprincipled  borrowers  are  accustomed  to  do ;)  and 
with  thankful  heart  he  took  leave  of  his  bene- 
factor in  the  cavern,  from  which  he  easily  found 
an  outlet. 

The  hundred  crowns  had  such  a  magical  effect 
upon  his  spirits  and  bodily  frame,  that  by  tho 
time  he  had  emerged  again  to  daylight  he  felt  as 
cheerful  and  active  as  if  in  the  gloom  of  tlie 
cavern  he  had  imbibed  the  elixir  of  life.  Joyous 
and  vigorous  in  every  limb,  he  strode  away  to- 
wards lus  dwelling,  and  arrived  at  the  miserable 
hut  just  as  tho  day  began  to  decline.  So  soon 
as  tho  wretched  littie  starvelings  caught  sight  of 
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him,  thoy  ran  to  moot  him,  crying  with  one  voice, 
*'  Bread,  father !  a  hit  of  hread ;  we  have  heen 
hungry  eo  long."  The  disconsolate  wife  sat  in  a 
comer  weeping ;  like  all  weak  and  oppressed  per- 
sons, she  feared  the  worst,  and  had  no  donht  hut 
the  new-coraer  was  ahout  to  rehearse  some  sor- 
rowful litany.  He,  however,  took  her  cheerftdly 
hy  the  hand,  and  hade  her  kindle  a  fire  upon  the 
licarth ;  for  he  had  brought  firom  Reiohenberg 
groats  and  millet  in  his  wallet,  which  she  could 
soon  transform  to  a  wholesome  family  porridge. 
Then  he  gave  her  an  account  of  the  fortunate  re- 
sult of  his  expedition.  "Your  relations,"  said  he, 
**  are  the  right  sort  of  people ;  they  did  not  repulse 
my  poverty,  or  deny  my  acquaintance,  or  thrust 
me  shamefully  from  their  doors — ^not  they ! — but 
received  me  hospitably,  with  open  heart  and  hand, 
and  told  down  a  hundred  good  crowns,  as  a  pledge 
of  kinship."  These  words  relieved  the  good  wife 
of  a  heavy  trouble  which  had  long  oppressed  her 
heart.  **  If  we  had  gone  to  that  quarter  before," 
said  she,  "  we  should  have  saved  ourselves  many 
sorrows."  Then  she  began  to  boast  of  her  con- 
nections, (in  whom  when  Guy  set  out  to  seek 
them  she  had  not  a  shadow  of  hope,)  and  soon 
became  right  proud  on  the  score  of  her  wealthy 
j^elations. 

The  good  man  suffered  her  to  enjoy,  after  so 
many  afflictions,  this  innocent  conceit,  which  was 
so  flattering  to  her  vanity.  As,  however,  she 
never  ceased  prating  of  her  rich  cousin,  in  a  very 
few  days  Guy  got  heartily  sick  of  her  trumpetings 
in  praise  of  such  a  heartless  hunks ;  and  he  said  to 
his  wife,  "  Do  you  know  what  I  brought  home 
with  me  besides  the  money?"  "No,"  said  she, 
"  what  was  it?"  "  A  little  advice  for  our  future 
guidance,  which  your  cousin  gave  me,  and  it  is 
this, — *  Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  for- 
tune,*— '  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.'  Bo  let  us 
bestir  ourselves,  and  ply  our  calling  industriously, 
that  we  may  have  the  means  in  three  years'  time 
to  repay  the  loan  with  interest,  and  get  rid  of 
the  debt."  Thereupon  ho  set  to  work,  bought 
a  field  of  arable  land,  and  a  small  patch  of  pas- 
ture ;  then  another,  and  another,  and  then  a  whole 
hide  of  land ;  there  was  a  blessing  in  Rubczahl's 
money,  which  seemed  to  prosper  magically.  Guy 
sowed  and  reaped,  and  was  soon  faiown  in  the 
village  as  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world,  who  had 
always  capital  in  his  purse  for  the  completion  of 
a  prudent  purchase.  In  the  third  summer,  be- 
sides his  own  land,  he  farmed  a  manor  which 
brought  him  a  famous  profit;  in  short,  ho  was 
a  man  with  whom  everything  he  took  in  hand  suc- 
ceeded to  perfection. 

The  appointed  pay-day  now  came  round,  and 
Guy  had  saved  so  much  that  ho  could  spare  the 
amotmt  of  his  debt  without  inconvenience;  he 
laid  the  money  apart,  and  on  the  morning  agreed 
upon  he  rose  early,  awoke  his  wife  and  children, 
told  them  to  get  washed  and  combed,  and  to  put 
on  their  Sunday  qjothcs,  and  their  new  shoes, 
and  scarlet  boddices  and  tippetfl,  which  they  had 
never  yet  worn.  He  himself  put  on  his  sacra- 
mental coat,  and  bawled  out  of  the  window,  "Jack, 
put  the  horses  to !"     "  Why  husband,  what  is  in 


the  wind  now?"  asked  the  wife,  "to-day  is 
neither  feast-day  nor  anniversary;  what  makes 
you  so  merry  as  to  surprisd  us  with  a  holiday, 
and  where  are  you  going  to  take  us  ?"  He  re- 
plied, "I  am  going  to  take  you  to  your  rich 
cousin  over  the  mountains,  and  to  repay  to  the 
creditor,  whose  loan  has  been  the  means  of  our 
weU-doing,  both  principal  and  interest,  for  to-day 
is  the  day  agreed  upon."  This  pleased  the  wife 
very  well;  she  decked  out  the  children  charm- 
ingly, and  in  order  to  give  her  relations  a  good 
opinion  of  her  prosperity,  and  to  do  credit  to 
their  household,  she  wore  herself  a  necklace  of 
crooked  ducats.  Guy  shook  his  heavy  purse  tiU 
it  chinked  again,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  when 
all  was  in  readiness,  set  off  with  wife  and  children. 
Jack  whipped  the  four  horses  into  a  good  pace, 
and  they  trotted  merrily  over  the  flat  country 
towards  the  mountains. 

Guy  commanded  the  driver  to  halt  before  a 
rugged  hollow- way,  where  he  alighted,  and  bade 
the  others  do  the  same ;  then  he  said  to  his  serv- 
ing-man, "  Jack,  drive  slowly  round  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  wait  for  us  at  the  three  Linden 
trees,  and  if  you  should  wait  a  long  while,  don't 
be  uneasy ;  let  the  horses  take  breath,  and  graze 
awhile ;  I  am  acquainted  with  a  footpath  here- 
abouts, which  is  somewhat  winding,  but  pleasant 
to  walk  in."  Then  he  struck  into  the  forest  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  as  they  made  but  slow 
progress  through  the  tangled  underwood,  he  began 
to  look  about  him  in  every  direction,  till  at  length 
the  wife  supposed  her  husband  had  lost  his  way, 
and  recommended  him  to  turn  back  and  follow 
the  road.  But  Guy  suddenly  stood  still,  collected 
his  six  children  around  him,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — "  You  are  thinking,  my  dear  wife,  that 
we  are  journeying  to  your  relatives ;  I  assure  yon 
that  is  not  my  intention.  Your  wealthy  cousins 
are  skinflints  and  scoundrels,  who,  when  I  for- 
merly in  my  affliction  sought  refuge  and  comfort 
among  them,  derided  my  misery  and  spumed 
me  from  their  doors,  with  insult. — Here,  on  this 
spot,  dwells  our  true  cousin  to  whom  we  owe  our 
good  fortune,  and  who  on  my  bare  word  lent  me 
the  money  which  has  prospered  so  well  in  my 
hand.  By  his  appointment  I  am  here  to-day  to 
return  him  principal  and  interest.  Do  you  know 
now  who  is  our  creditor  ?  it  is  the  lord  of  the 
mountain,  Rubezahl !"  At  these  words  his  wife 
was  horribly  afraid,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  her  defence,  and  the  children  shook  with  terror 
and  apprehension  lest  their  father  should  deliver 
them  over  to  Eubezahl,  of  whom  they  had  often 
heard  dismal  accounts  in  the  winter  evenings — 
and  whom  they  regarded  as  a  hideous  giant  and 
man-eating  monster.  Guy  detailed  to  them  his 
whole  adventure,  how  at  his  call  the  spirit  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  form  of  a  coal-miner — and 
what  had  transpired  in  the  interior  of  the  cavern ; 
and  he  praised  the  benevolence  of  the  spirit,  witli 
such  a  grateful  heart  and  such  profound  emotion 
that  the  warm  tears  trickled  down  his  honest  sun- 
burnt cheeks.  "Eemain  here,"  he  continued, 
"while  I  go  into  the  cave  and  transact  my  business. 
Fear  nothing,  I  wiU  not  be  long  away,  and  if  I 
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cau  preyail  upon  him  to  como  I  will  bring  the 

^oantain  Spirit  back  with  me.     Be  not  afraid  to 

shake  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  though  it  ib  a 

black  and  rough  one ;  he  will  do  you  no  harm,  for 

he  is  pleased,  I  doubt  not,  with  his  own  bone- 

Tolcnt  act  and  onr  gratitude !  only  keep  up  your 

courage  and  you  will  receiro  no  harm  at  his 

hands." 

As  his  terrified  wife  was  much  opposed  to  this 
subterranean  expedition,  and  the  children  wept 
and  clamoured  around  him,  and  when  he  attempted 
to  IcaTO  them  pulled  him  back  again  by  the  skirts 
of  his  coat,  he  was  obliged  to  break  away  from 
them  by  main  force,  and  hurry  through  the  thick 
undenrood  to  the  appointed  spot.  He  found 
all  the  tokens  of  the  place  unchanged,  as  he  had 
imprinted  them  upon  his  memory.  The  old  half- 
decayed  oak  at  the  root  of  which  was  the  opening 
in  the  rock,  stood  there  as  it  had  stood  three  years 
before,  but  of  the  opening  no  trace  could  be  found. 
Guy  tried  crery  means  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
mountain ;  he  took  a  large  stone,  and  hammered 
upon  the  rock,  thinking  the  spirit  might  choose 
to  open  at  the  summons ;  he  drew  forth  the  heavy 
purse,  jingled  the  hard  cash,  and  cried  out  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "  Spirit  of  the  mountain,  take 
what  is  thine ;"  but  the  spirit  answered  not  by 
word  nor  sign.  Thus  the  honest  fellow  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  back  the  money  that  he  was  so 
desirous  to  repay.  As  soon  as  tiie  family  caught 
sight  of  him  returning,  they  ran  joyf^illy  to  meet 
him;  but  he,  being  sad  and  depressed  that  he 
could  not  discharge  his  debt  to  his  bene&ctor,  sat 
thoughtfhlly  down  upon  the  grass  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done.  At  length,  he  remembered 
his  hardihood  when  he  first  called  upon  the  spirit 
by  the  ofifensive  nickname,  and  resolved  to  have 
recourse  again  to  the  same  expedient — "  if  he  is 
offended,"  said  ho  to  himself,  **  he  may  beat  and 
bruise  me  at  his  pleasure,  so  that  he  answers  to 
my  call."  Thereupon  ho  cried  with  all  his  might, 
"Rubczahl!  Rubezahl!"  His  anxious  wife 
prayed  him  to  be  silent,  and  tried  to  stop  his 
mouth ;  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  but  bawled 
louder  and  louder.  Suddenly  the  youngest  boy 
ran  to  his  mother's  side  in  terror,  crying  "  Ah, 
the  black  man,  the  black  man!"  "Where? 
where  r"  asked  Ghiy,  and  his  hopes  revived. 
*'  Yonder,  he  is  hiding  under  that  dark  tree,"  and 
all  the  children  crept  into  a  cluster  together,  cry- 
ing bitterly.  The  father  searched  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  saw  nothing :  it  was  an  illusion,  perhaps 
a  passing  shadow;  in  short,  the  spirit  did  not 
choose  to  appear,  and  aU  his  calling  was  in  vain. 

The  whole  family  now  set  out  to  return,  and 
/•Jthcr  Guy  walked  sad  and  sorrowful  towards 
Ihc  broad  highway  they  had  left.  Then  there 
.irose  a  gentle  rustling  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  the  slender  birches  bowed  their  leafy  heads, 
pjid  the  shimmering  foliage  of  the  aspens  chat- 


tered in  the  breeze ;  which  now  came  nearer  and 
shook  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  old  oaks,  and 
scattered  around  the  party  a  drift  of  withered 
leaves  and  dry  grass ;  little  clouds  of  dust  rolled 
in  the  pathway,  at  which  funny  spectacle  the 
children,  who  thought  no  more  of  Rubczahl,  were 
much  amused,  and  ran  after  the  dried  leaves,  with 
which  the  whirlwind  played  at  gambols.  Among 
the  withered  leaves  there  was  a  piece  of  white 
paper  blown  across  the  road,  after  which  the 
young  ghost- seer  made  chase;  but  when  he  had 
almost  got  it,  the  wind  caught  it  up  again,  and 
away  it  went  out  of  his  grasp.  Thereon  he  threw 
his  hat  after  it,  which,  at  length,  by  good  luck, 
fairly  covered  it.  As  it  was  a  fair  white  sheet  of 
paper,  and  the  economical  father  had  taught  them 
all  never  to  waste  anything,  however  trifling,  tho 
little  fellow  brought  it  to  him,  expecting  a  word 
of  praise  and  a  smile  of  approval.  When  Guy  had 
opened  the  folded  paper  to  see  what  it  might  be, 
he  found  it  was  the  bond  which  he  had  signed  in 
the  cavern  for  the  hundred  crowns,  The  paper 
was  torn  from  top  to  bottom,  and  imder  the  sum 
total  was  written  the  word  "  Received." 

What  a  moment  was  that  for  poor  Guy !  His 
emotion  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  At  length 
he  cried  out  with  delight,  "  Rejoice,  dear  wife  and 
children,  rejoice !  He  has  seen  us,  he  has  wit- 
nessed our  gratitude ;  our  benefactor  is  with  us, 
though  we  cannot  see  him,  and  he  knows  that 
Guy  is  an  honest  man.  I  am  free  from  debt ;  now 
let  us  return  home  with  thankftil  hearts."  Parents 
and  children  wept  many  tears  of  joy  and  thankful- 
ness, before  they  came  up  with  their  waggon;  and 
as  the  wife  baa  a  great  desire  to  visit  her  con- 
nections, in  order,  by  the  display  of  their  pros- 
perity, to  shame  the  shabby  knaves  against  whom 
her  husband's  accounts  had  excited  her  warmest 
indignation,  they  turned  the  horses'  heads  in  that 
direction,  and  rolled  merrily  down  the  mountain- 
side— arrived  at  the  town  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  stopped  at  the  very  house  fix)m  which,  threo 
years  before,  poor  Guy  had  been  thrust  forth  neck 
and  shouldci's.  He  knocked  boldly  this  time,  and 
asked  for  the  master  of  the  house.  An  entire 
stnmger  came  towards  him,  in  nowise  related  to 
the  family;  from  him  Guy  heard  that  tho  onco 
wealthy  cousins  had  succumbed  to  misfortune. 
One  was  dead,  another  was  ruined,  a  third  had 
been  obliged  to  run  away;  all,  in  short,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  their  name  was  no  more  heard  in 
the  town.  The  parties  passed  the  night  with  tho 
hospitable  stranger,  who  detailed  these  affairs  cir- 
cumstantially to  man  and  wife  •  at  the  evening 
board.  The  next  day,  Guy  returned  with  his 
family  to  their  home  and  occupation,  resumed  his 
honest  industry,  continued  to  increase  in  wealth 
and  goods,  and  remained  an  honest,  respectable 
and  prosperous  man  all  his  life  long. 
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Lord  Dbbbt,  although  supported  by  tho  largest 
and  most  thoroughly  uoitea  party  in  tho  House 
of  Commons,  has  fallen  from  power,  by  the  finan- 
cial incapacity  of  his  cabinet.  Never  wcre^  greater 
blunders  committed  than  the  attempt,  firs^  to  cast 
away  £2,500,000,  (the  burden  of  which  nobody 
complained  of,)  by  abolishing  one  half  of  the  malt 
tax ;  and  second,  to  extend  the  area,  and  double 
the  rate  of  the  house  tax.  We  will  not  stop  now 
to  consider  the  other  parts,  some  of  which  were 
really  good  and  practical,  of  Mr.  Pisraeli's/amoiM 
budget.  We  do  not  believe  that  that  budget  was 
his  own.  "We  appreciate  his  ability  and  sagacity 
BO  favourably,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  bad  parts  of  it  were  forced  upon  him  by  Lord 
Derby  and  his  other  colleagues.  Besides  we  also 
consider  it  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli  resigned 
office  with  the  wcU-eamed  reputation  of  an  able 
lender  and  powerful  debater. 

We  have  now  a  coalition  ministry.  Who  are 
the  members  of  this  new  Government  ?  We  will 
take  them  alternately  from  the  Peelite  and  Whig 
list.  We  will  begin  with  Lords  Aberdeen  and 
Lansdowne,  statesmen  whose  high  administrative 
reputation,  great  experience,  and  unimpeachable 
purity  of  private  as  well  as  public  character,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  greatest  public  con- 
fidence. 

G£OBG£  HaIOLTOK  GrOBDON,  £a£L  OF  AbEBDEEN, 

was  bom  in  the  year  1784,  and  married  in  1805 
the  daughter  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Abereom, 
who  died  in  1 8 1 2.  He  married  secondly  Harriett, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Douglas,  who  died  in 
1833 ;  since  which  time  his  lordship  has  remained 
a  widower. 

We  believe  that  few  men  possess  more  useful  ad- 
ministrative, legislative,  and  diplomatic  knowledge 
than  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  We  believe,  although 
we  may  have  differed  from  some  of  his  political 
views,  that  there  never  was  a  more  pure-minded 
statesman,  or  that  any  man  is  more  deservedly  es- 
teemed for  the  virtues  which  have  adorned  his 
private  life. 

During  the  Wellington  Administration,  and 
when  that  office  was  vacated  by  Lord  Dudley,  a 
short  time  after  tho  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  he 
filled  with  great  ability,  judgmeal^  and  reputa- 
tion the  office  of  Secretwy  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Department.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  that  difficult  and  deli- 
cate office  during  the  French  Eevolution  of  1830, 
when  instead  of  interfering  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Europe,  he  cordially  joined  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  recogitising  the  new 
government  of  France. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1834  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
was  chosen  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in 
which  office  he  contmued  until  the  14th  of  April, 
1835,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  resigned. 
During  this  brief  period  his  Colonial  administra- 


tion was  wise  and  just,  and  he  restored  much  of 
the  harmony  between  tho  Home  Government  and 
the  Colonies,  which  had  been  recklessly  disturbed 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Stanley,  now 
Lord  Derliy. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Peel  Ministry,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  the  administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen ; 
and  we  are  enabled  to  say,  with  confidence,  that  ho 
conducted  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
towards  foreign  states,  with  that  wisdom  and 
dignity  which  should  always  distinguish  tho 
British  statesman  who  is  intrusted  with  that 
department.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office 
that  those  two  perplexing  and  difficult  questions, 
the  Boundary  Dispute  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, were  finally  and  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Lord 
Ashburton  was  intrusted  by  him  to  settle  the 
Boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Maine  aiid 
the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 
Lord  Ashburton  carried  out  the  instructions  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  negotiated  with  the  late 
Daniel  Webster  the  treaty  which  adjusted  and 
terminated  that  Boundary  Dispute,  which  had 
lasted,  imtil  then,  since  the  Independence  of  tho 
American  Union. 

The  Oregon  or  North  West  Boundary,  still  con- 
tinued a  question  of  the  most  difficult  nature. 
The  British  Minister  at  Washington  refused,  in 
1844,  to  accept  of  the  American  ultimatum  of  the 
parallel  of  49  degrees  N.  lat.,  as  the  boundary 
line  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  between  British 
America  and  the  United  States,  on  the  Pacific. 
But  Sir  E,  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  after  taking 
all  the  perplexing  difficidties  of  this  dispute  into 
their  consideration,  accepted  the  Washington  uliU 
maium,  retaining  the  whole  of  Yancouver's  Ldand 
for  the  British  Crown. 

The  Oregon  Boundary  was,  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
settled  in  1845 :  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
there  does  not  remain  any  real  ground  of  misun- 
derstanding, although  Loni  Malmesbury  acted  very 
rashly  with  respect  to  American  vessels  frequent- 
ing the  fishing  grounds  of  British  America.  Wc 
wish  a  libered  arrangement  was  concluded  with 
the  Government  of  Washington,  in  order  that  these 
fisheries  might  be  engaged  in  common,  providing 
that  British  caught  and  cured  fish  were  admitted 
duty  free  in  the  United  States,  and  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  of  the  United 
States,  were  freely  thrown  open  to  the  vessela  of 
both  counhies. 

During  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  shipping  interests  of  Great 
Britain  complained  loudly  against  the  amount  of 
tolls  exacted  by  the  King  of  Hanover,  on  tho 
Elbe,  at  Staade,  and  against  those  exacted  by  tho 
King  of  Denmark,  in  the  navigation  of  the'  Baltic, 
at  Elsinore.  The  settlement  of  the  Stixade  Duties 
was  confided  to  Commissioners,  and  a  moderate 
scale  was  adopted  instead  of  the  previous  higli 
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rate?,  and  embodied  in  a  treaty  accordingly,  in 
1842.  The  Sound  Duties  were,  at  the  same 
period,  in  like  manner  adjusted,  and  a  moderate 
tariff  substitated  for  the  former  unequal  and 
gricTOUs  scale. 

In  the  whole  commercial  legislation  of  Sir  B. 
Peel,  and  in  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
Bbtes,  he  was  constantly  supported  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen;  and  the  course  which  the  latter  has 
pursued  since  the  resignation  of  the  Peel  Ministry 
of  1846,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  of  his  pre- 
vions  life,  may  justly  inspire  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  him,  with  regard  to  every  question  that 
bears  on  the  security  and  dignity  of  the  Crown 
and  Goyemment  of  ihe  United  Kmgdom,  or  the 
ciTil,  religious,  and  political  liberty  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Therefore,  in  every  sense  of  the 
woid,  Lord  Aberdeen  is  "  a  safe  minister." 

HeVBT  WuXIAM  FlXZlLkXTBICE  PjSTTT,    MABaiTIS 

OF  LiiTSDowNE,  bom  in  1780,  is  a  descendant  of 
the  cdebrated  Sir  William  Petty,  author  of  "  Po- 
litical Arithmetic,"  and  whose  Eeports  on  Ireland, 
a  they  had  been  attended  to  when  he  wrote, 
▼ould  probably  havesaved  that  country  from  most 
of  the  calamities  which  she  has  imdergone  since 
the  reign  of  James  II.  The  present  Marquis  is 
second  son  of  the  first  Marquis,  more  conspicuously 
known  as  the  Earl  of  Shelbumc.  He  received  his 
edacati<m  first  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh,  under  the  roof  of  Dngald  Stewart. 
He  also  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
At  Edinburgh,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  ''Speculative  Debating  Society;"  and  he 
there  acquired  the  practice  as  well  as  the  power 
of  debating,  which  distinguished  him  after  enter- 
ing the  House  of  Commons.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1802,  as  member  for  Calne ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1807.  He  devoted  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  affiiirs  of  Ireland,  in  the  intelligent 
and  sagacious  spirit  of  his  celebrated  ancestor; 
and  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Fox  compared  him  to  Mr.  Pitt  when  at 
the  same  age.  He  avoided  imitating  the  tumtdtii- 
oos  language  of  those  violent  debates  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  represented  the  University  of  Cambridge  on 
his  beooming  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  while, 
at  tiie  same  time.  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two,  was  returned  as  his  colleague. 
On  resigning  office,  he  ceased  to  represent  the 
Tniversity ;  but  he  afterwards  sat  as  Member  for 
Camelford,  until  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
▼ithout  issue,  in  1809,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
estates  and  titie  of  his  father,  the  Marquis  of 
Lonsdowne. 

He  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Ilchester,  who  died  in  1851. 

During  the  B^ncy  Debate,  he  supported  the 
party  of  the  Prino»  of  Wales:  and  it  was  sup- 
pofled  that,  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  P^rcevm, 
that  party  would  have  been  called  into  oiloe,  but 
for  certain  conditions  which  they  proposed,  and 
which  were  rejected  by  the  Prmce  whom  they 
had  supported. 

Is  1814  he  moved  an  addraa  dedaiatory  that 


the  attempts  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  had  not 
been  attended  with  complete  success,  and  praying 
that  more  efficient  means  should  be  employed  for 
that  purpose.  Although  always  liberal,  he  was 
not  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Liverpool  Ministry'. 

In  1824  he  moved  the  house  to  declare  for  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  States.  On  this  occasion  he  said, 
'*  He  might  ask  their  lordships  if  they  could  con- 
template any  course  of  events  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  Colonies  could  be  finally 
prevented  ?" 

He  adverted  to  the  feeble  condition,  financially 
and  morally,  of  Spain;  the  occupation  of  that 
kingdom  in  1824,  by  a  French  army,  and  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  Spain  reconquering  her 
former  colonies.  He,  as  well  as  Mr.  Canning, 
rejoiced  in  believiog  that  the  Spanish- American 
Colonies  would  become  great  when  they  became 
free — would  become  wise,  and  institute  liberal  and 
practical  administrations;  and  that  the  people 
would  become  intelligent,  prosperous,  rich  and 
happv.  Unhappily  those  ardent  and  liberal  as- 
pirations of  the  noble  Lord  have  not  been  realized. 
Had  those  countries  been  peopled  by  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  would  at  once  have  introduced  the 
free  institutions  of  England  into  their  boundless 
regions^  not  only  would  the  expectations  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  have  been  realized,  but 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  Mr.  Canning  would  have 
been  carried  into  glorious  and  practical  efiect. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  conquered 
and  colonised  by  Spain,  had  no  traditions  except 
those  which  fiowed  from,  and  were  merged  in, 
despotism ;  while  their  minds  were  fettered  by  the 
darkening  power  of  an  ecclesiastical  priesthood, 
ever  unfavourable  to  the  useful  and  enlightened 
education  and  liberties  of  mankind. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  Mr.  Canning's 
Ministry,  in  1827,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
accepted  the  seals  of  the  Homo  Department,  but 
on  finding  that  Mr.  Henries  had  b^  appointed 
Chancellor,  and  not  being  able  to  introduce  his 
friend  Lord  John  EusseU  into  the  Cabinet  he 
tendered  the  seals  to  his  Majesty,  and  was  only 
induced  to  retain  tiiem  on  being  informed  that 
Mr.  Herries  was  recommended  to  the  king  by 
Viscoimt  Goderich. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  formation  of 
the  Gbderich  Administration,  Lord  Lansdowne 
remained  in  office  until  January  1828,  when  the 
late  Sir  E.  Peel,  under  the  Wellington  Ministry, 
accepted  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  of  Earl  Grey, 
in  1830,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  in  which  office  he  continued 
until  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  in  1834.  But,  on  the  return  of  Lord 
Melbourne  to  power,  the  noble  Marquis  again  be- 
came President  of  the  Council,  and  continued  in 
office  until  1841,  when  that  Cabinet  resigned. 
In  July,  1846,  he  for  the  third  time  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  in  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
John  Eussell. 

During  the  whole  of  Lord  Lansdowne'spubHclife 

no  man  Im  be^n  mfw  oonsoientiously  liberal  and 


no 
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no  statesman  more  practical.  In  no  man's  judg- 
ment has  there  been  more  reliance  placed.  In  the 
Uonsc  of  Peers  ho  has  always  been  difitingiiished 
as  a  sound,  clear,  moderate,  and  practical  speaker; 
and  those  who  heard  him  taking  leave,  as  it  were, 
of  public  life,  in  tho  year  1852,  could  not  but 
admire  the  dignity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
moderation  of  language,  which  graced  tho  high 
reputation  of  his  Lordship. 

The  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  Slavery  and  the 
Slave  Trade — of  Catholic  Emancipation-t-of  the 
redress  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland — of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people — of  the  Eeform  Bill— of  re- 
forms in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  of 
all  ecclesiastical  abuses — ^must  be  a  man  highly 
gifted  by  education  and  by  acquirements,  and  at 
all  times  the  patron  of  learning,  art,  and  science, 
and  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  courteous  gentle- 
men in  the  relations  of  private  society,  conse- 
quently he  must  be  considered  a  statesman  of 
sound  and  safe  principles,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  peerage. 
'  Such  are  the  two  statesmen  to  whom  her 
Majesty  confided  the  formation  of  the  present 
Coalition  Ministry.  Lord  Lansdowne,  although 
the  adviser,  has  not,  however,  taken  office,  but  he 
will  not  the  less  give  his  support  to  the  present 
Government. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

The  Foreign  Department  is  now  administered, 
wo  believe,  temporarily,*  by  IjORB  Johk  Ritssell. 
Differing,  as  many  do,  on  various  questions  from 
this  statesman,  we  at  once  admit  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  administrators  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  may  say  in  Europe.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  no  other  man  can  be  found  so  eminently 
qualified  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
should  the  nation  forget  the  early  advocacy  of  the 
Reform  of  abuses  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

His  lordship  was  bom  in  Hertford-street, 
London,  on  the  19th  August,  1792,  and  is  the 
third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  his  first  mar- 
riage. He  was  educated  first  at  a  private  school, 
near  Sandwich,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster, 
and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  married 
first,  in  1835,  Adelaide,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lister,  of  Armitngo  Park;  and  secondly,  in  1841, 
Lady  Francis  Anne  Maria,  second  daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Minto.  Ho  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1813  as  member  for  Tavistock,  for  which 
with  a  short  interruption  he  pat  untal  the  year 
1819.  His  first  speech  was  in  favour  of  re- 
pealing tho  alien  act,  and  he  argued  against  con- 
tinuing the  war  with  France. 

In  1819,  on  Sir  Francis  Burdetfs  motion  for 
reform,  he  declared  himself  fiivourable  to  triennial 
parliaments,  but  would  not  pledge  himself  to  sup- 


•  Lord  John  will,  out  of  office,  but  with  a  seat  in  the  . 
Cabinet,  continue  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
will  he  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  has  had 
great  foreign  as  well  as  administrative  experience,  first, 
in  our  commercial  relations  with  France,  then  as  British 
Ambassador  in  Spain,  then  as  Lord  l*rivy  Seal,  in  the 
Melbourne  Ministry,  afterwards  as  a  most  efficient  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  lastly  as  a  most  suc- 
cessful and  popular  Lord  Lieutenant  of-Ireland, 


port  any  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of  the  re- 
presentation, as  s'!ch  an  inquiry  would  fill  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  indefinite  and  yagne 
alarms.  During  the  same  year  he  in  an  able  and 
temperate  speech  submitted  four  resolutions,  de- 
claratory of  tho  expediency  of  disfranchising  cor- 
rupt boroughs,  of  compensating  pure  electors,  of 
transferring  the  right  of  representation,  so  taken 
away,  to  large  towns,  and  for  preventing  bribery 
at  elections.  But  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  his  lordship  considered  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  those  resolutions,  and  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  for  the  disfranchising  of  Granpound,  which 
he  finally  carried  in  1821,  and  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  disfranchisement  was  filled  up  by  giving 
an  additional  member  to  the  county  of  York. 

In  1821  he  brought  forward  without  success 
a  measure  for  disfranchising  several  corrupt  bo- 
roughs, and  transferring  the  seats  to  be  declared 
vacant  to  large  towns. 

In  1822—23—26  he  brought  forward  resolu- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion called  for  the  serious  attention  of  the  house. 

In  1826  he  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  against 
bribery  at  elections,  which  were  carried  by  tho 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  At  this'  time  his 
lordship  sat  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  but  ho 
was  rejected  for  his  advocacy  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. 

Ho  was,  however,  returned  forthe  Irish  borough 
of  Bandon  Bridge;  and  his  next  Parliamentarj^^ 
movement,  in  1828,  was  one  which  should  ever 
render  the  country  gratcfdl  for  his  services:  for 
he  was  fortunately  enabled  to  carry  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  that  year;  since 
which,  those  obnoxious  statutes  have  for  ever  dis- 
appeared from  among  the  written  laws  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

On  the  28th  May,  1830,  he  made  a  veiy  power- 
ful and  logical  speech  against  Mr.  O'Connell's  anar- 
chical motion  for  universal  suffi*age,  advocating,  at 
the  same  time,  moderate  reforms,  and  declaring 
his  opposition  to  sweeping  measures.  The  part 
which  ho  took  in  supporting  Sir  R.  Peel  in  the 
removal  of  Catholic  disabilities ;  and  his  exertions 
afterwards,  in  1832,  in  favour  of  passing  tho 
Reform  Bill,  and  in  carrying  many  liberal  mea- 
sures, are  all  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  states- 
man ;  although  he  has,  no  doubt,  like  other  states- 
men, committed  some  blunders,  such  as  his  letter 
to  the  electors  of  Stroud,  respecting  the  finality  of 
Parliamentary  reform. 

He  came  into  office  with  Lord  Grey's  Ministry, 
in  the  subordinate  place  of  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  which  he  filled  from  1830  to  November, 

1834.  On  the  return  of  Lord  Melbourne,    in 

1 835,  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo 
Department,  in  which  office  he  administered  with 
industry,  skill,  and  success  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties attending  the  New  Poor  Law  Act.  In  August, 
1 839,  he  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  which  office, 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  and  we  shall  be 
borne  out  by  the  Colonists  far  and  wide,  he  admi- 
nistered with  probably  more  satisfaction  to  the 
Colonists,  than  any  previous  Colonial  Minister ;  and 
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it  wa3  with  no  small  consternation  to  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  the  Colonics  that  he  was  replaced;  in 
1S41,  hy  Lord  Stanley,  the  present  Earl  of  Derby, 
Trhosc  former  mal-administration  is  considered  to 
have  originated  all  the  discontents  which  led  to 
the  Canadian  rebellion. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Peel  Ministry,  Lord  John 
became  Prime  Minister,  in  July,  1846,  and  conti- 
nued at  the  head  of  the  GoTcmment  until  March, 
1852.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  administration  was  the  introduction  of  a 
M  nearly  similar  to  that  wliich  aided  in  driving 
Sir  K  Peel  from  o£ice ;  in  carrying  which.  Lord 
Jobn  had  the  magnanimous  support  of  his  great 
predecessor. 

The  GroTermnent  of  Lord  John  EusseU  is  dis- 
tinguished for  having  repealed  the  most  obnoxious 
parts  of  the  Navigation  Laws — for  reducing  the 
Sugar  Duties,  and  some  others,  including  Stamps 
—for  repealing  the  Window  Tax — for  extend- 
ing the  Lrish  Eepresentative  Franchise  —  and 
for  preserving  peace  with  foreign  states,  and 
tranquillity  at  home,  amidst  the  revolutions  of 
Europe  in  1848.  Ho  had  also  to  grapple  with 
the  calamities  of  an  Lish  famine  and  the  com- 
mcreiid  crisis  of  1847-8.  In  the  House  of  (Com- 
mons, however,  he  governed  by  sufferance  and 
not  by  a  Parliamenttuy  majority ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  own  great  abilities  and  the  able  as- 
Bstance  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  inde&itigable 
industry  of  8ir  Chas.  Wood,  his  Ministry  in  that 
House  was  remarkably  weak.  Until  the  deplo- 
rable death  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  he  had  the  con- 
sistent support  of  that  •  statesman.  He  had  also 
the  support  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  it  is  sup- 
posedy  had  early  entertained  the  view  of  taking 
office  with  the  Noble  Lord. 

From  the  day,  however,  on  which  Lord  Pal- 
merston was  dismissed  from  power,  it  became 
evident  to  all  but  men  of  shallow  mind,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Lofrd  John  EusseU  would  not,  as  then 
constitated,  be  much  longer  endured  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

LoErd  John  Bussell  is  a  man  of  great  industry  and 
acquirements.  He  is  author  of  a  very  inter^ting 
life  of  his  patriotic  ancestor.  Lord  WilUam  Bussell, 
also  of  an  ''Essay  on  the  British  Constitution,"  and 
of  "  Don  Carlos,"  a  tragedy.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
also  written  an  ^' Essay  on,  or  an  account  of,  the 
Lxtroduction  of  the  Turks  into  Europe."  But  a 
▼ork  which  he  has  written,  although  it  does  not 
bear  his  lordship's  name,  entitled,  **  A  History  of 
the  principal  States  of  Europe,  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrwjht,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  is  undoubtedly  a  work 
which  deserves  a  much  higher  reputation  than  it 
hss  obtained.  A  new  edition,  with  the  noble 
aathoi^s  name,  would  acquire  deserved  credit.  He 
has  be^des  eonsented  to  edit  the  woi^  of  Thomas 
Moore^  we  believe  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's 
fiunily. 

As  an  orator  Lord  John  Bussell,  with  rather  a 
▼eak,  bat  dear  voice,  is  a  remarkably  distinct 
^peakff .  He  arranges  his  facts  with  great  skiU ; 
and  although  occasionally  cold  and  inanimate, 
he  rises  on  important  occasions  with  surprising 
spirit^  toBKB,  and  cfM«  The  <'  modem  Tmm,'^  de- 


scribing the  coldness  of  Lord  John's  eloquence  on 
ordinary  occasions,  concludes — 

"  But  see  the  statesman,  when  the  steam  is  on, 
And  languid  Johnny  glows  in  glorious  John." 

Henet  Pklham  Clintow,  fifth  Dukb  of  New- 
castle, and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nics,  was  bom  in  London,  1811,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  tenth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  from 
whom  he  was  divorced  (1850).  Ho  graduated  at 
Christ's  Church,  Oxford;  and  ho  entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  1831,  and  was 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during  the  "Wellington  and 
Peel  administration  of  1834-5,  at  which  time 
his  Mend  Mr.  Gladstone  was  also  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Trcasur3\  In  1841  Lord  Lincoln 
was  appointed  First  Commissioner  of  AYoods  and 
Forests,  Land  Ecvenue,  Works  and  Buildings, 
an  office  which  he  resigned  the  2nd  of  March, 
1846.  In  this  department,  which  affords  but  a 
limited  area  for  administxatiye  statesmanship. 
Lord  Lincoln  was  attentive,  and  in  regard  to  the 
public  parks  and  buildings  his  arrangements  imi- 
formly  manifested  good  taste,  and  wore  always 
satisfactory  to  the  public.  Ho  was  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  from 
January  to  July  1846. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  it  may  seem  that  his  administrative 
knowledge  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
undertake  the  great  and  responsible  duties  of  the 
office  which  he  now  holds,  with  the  prospect  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  colonists.  Wo  do  not 
join  in  that  opinion.  We  have  known  him,  for 
many  years,  as  a  laborious  statesman,  and  one 
who  has  acquired  a  ftill  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  British  empire,  by  travelling  in  the  piin- 
cipal  States  of  Europe.  He  has  greatly  profited 
by  the  experience  afforded  him  while  associated 
with  the  Ministry  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  by  several 
years'  close  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
m  which  he  was  a  pleasing  and  successful 
speaker.  He  has  been  equally  successful  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  He  is  a  thorough  Free-trader 
and  an  honest  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  He  is  sagacious,  and  his  judgment 
is  usually  sound  and  practical;  and  although 
intrusted  with  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments under  the  Crown,  we  shall  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  he  does  not  succeed  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  those 
who  are  most  interested,  the  colonists ;  no  man, 
we  believe,  can  be  more  anxious  to  do  that  which 
is  right,  and  few  men  are  more  able  to  do  so  than 
the  Ihike  of  Newcastle. 

Henst  John  Tsjcflb,  Yiscomrr  Palmbhstox, 
was  bom  in  1 784,  and  is  collaterally  descended 
from  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple,  of  whom 
Lord  Chesterfield  says,  he  was  the  first  man  who 
wrote  the  English  language  with  purity  and 
elegance. 

His  lordship  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1806,  and  almost 
immediately  after  became  Secretary  at  War,  an 
office  which  he  administered  with  masterly  abUiiy 
xmiSi  the  y«ar  1828,  when  he  resigned  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  dismissal  of  his  Mend,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Grey  Cabinet  he  was 
chosen  as  the  most  able  man  to  fill  the  delicate, 
difficult,  and  perplexing  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affiairs.  The  negotiations  carried  on 
at  London,  for  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  deTolved 
nearly  altogether  upon,  and  were  finally  arranged 
chiefly  through  the  perseyerance  and  judgment  of 
the  noble  Lord.  He  held  office  until  die  dismissal 
of  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  December,  1834,  and 
returned  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  E.  Peel,  in 
1835,  when  ho  continued  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment until  the  resignation  of  that  Ministiy  in 
1841. 

During  this  period  of  six  years,  ho  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Li  his  negotiations 
he  was  not  only  eminently  successful  with  conti- 
nental Europe,  but  with  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  States;  coimtries  where,  formerly, 
British  subjects  were  frequently  exposed  to  great 
injustice.  He  was  greatly  blamed  with  regard  to 
the  Syrian  war;  but  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Turkey  and  the  Government  of  the  Porte, 
and  of  the  power  at  that  time  of  Mehemot  Ali 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  vriU  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  although  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries  is  scarcely,  under  any  circimi- 
stances,  to  be  justified  on  the  part  of  England; 
yet  had  not  the  Turkish-Syrian  question  been 
settled  at  that  time  by  force,  in  all  probability 
a  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  would 
have  been  the  consequence ;  and  the  fiirther  effect 
would  be  a  war  as  to  who  should  share  in  its  par- 
tition. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  a  vital 
policy,  on  the  part  of  England,  to  settle  the  posi- 
tion of  Mehemet  Ali  in  I^ypt ;  a  country  with  the 
Government  of  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  allow  any  other  power  to  interfere,  so  long  as 
we  possess  any  dominion  in  Lidia  or  Australia. 

When  the  Russell  administration  was  formed, 
he  again  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  against  his  lordship's  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  foreign  countries,  and  especially  in  the 
affEors  of  Greece,  we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  he 
was  always  truly  the  patriotic  Minister  and  States- 
man of  ^e  British  Empire,  and  not  of  Austria, 
Eussia,  France,  or  of  any  other  power. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  his  dismissal  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Grovemment  of  Lord  John  Bussell. 
Although  we  regret  that  he  is  not  now  Foreign 
Minister,  yet  we  believe,  fix)m  his  wonderful 
business-powers  and  inde&tigable  industry,  that 
there  is  no  man,  unless  it  be  Lord  John  Eussell  or 
Sir  James  Graham,  who  could  so  efficiently  admi- 
nister the  Home  Department  as  Lord  Palmerston. 
Kor  is  there  any  man  so  great  a  favourite  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

EoBEBi  MoNBEY  B01.FE,  LofiD  Cbxnwobxk,  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  son  of  the  late  Bev.  Edward 
Rolfe,  was  bom  at  Cranworth,  Korfolk,  in  1 790 ; 
married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  William 
Carr,  Esq.,  of  FrogneU.     Educate  9\  Trinity 


College,  Cambridge.  Has  been  Solicitor  General. 
On  petition  as  member  for  Penryn  from  1832  to 
1839,  when  he  became  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Vice  Chancellor,  in  1850. 

Geobge  John  Douglas  Cavpbeix,  eighth  Duks 
OF  Ajlgyll,  &c.,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  was  bom  at 
Ardrimple  Castle,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1822,  and 
married  1844  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  He  is  hereditary  Master  of 
the  Queen's  household  in  Scotland,  and  hereditary 
Sheriff  of  Argyllshire.  This  young  nobleman  has 
written  a  very  able  *^  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Scotland  since  the  Union,''  and  in 
1851  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  He  is  much  esteemed  by  those  who 
personally  know  him,  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  fulfil 
the  expectation  which  is  entertained  of  his  be- 
coming useful  and  able  in  public  life. 

Geanville  Geobge  Levesok  Gowee,  secokd 
Eabl  Granville,  President  of  the  Council,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1815.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  married,  in  1840,  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke  Dalborg, 
and  relict  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Bichard  Edward 
Acton,  Baronet.  He  succeeded  his  fath<»T,  who 
was  long  our  able,  kind,  and  accomplished  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  in  1846.  He  was  attach^  for  some 
time  to  our  British  Embassy  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  Philippe,  where  he  for  some  yean  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  people  and 
their  language.  He  had  the  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage of  having  for  his  mother  a  lady  of  great 
acquirements,  highly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the 
French  Court,  by  ail  diplomatic  circles,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  kdy  of  the  British  Ambassador. 
Lord  Granville  was  appointed  a  Bailway  Com- 
missioner (Board  of  Trade)  in  1846 ;  Master  of  the 
Buck  Hounds,  July,  1846,  to  May,  1848;  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Paymaster- 
General  to  the  Forces  in  1848  to  Dec.,  1851 ;  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  from  Dec., 
1851,  to  Feb.,  1852.  He  was  also  one  of  tiic 
most  able  and  active  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition,  in  1851.  He  sat  in  Par- 
liament as  Lord  Leveson,  first  for  Morpeth,  from 
1837  to  1843,  and  for  Lichfield,  from  Sept.,  1841, 
to  Jan.,  1846.  He  is  nephew  of  the  Dukes  of 
Deyonshire  and  Sutherland,  and  first  cousin  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  In  public  life  he  has  been,  and 
is,  very  popular,  and  we  know  of  no  man  more 
beloved  and  respected  in  private  society. 

Sib  James  Gbahau  has  been  so  long  and  so  well 
known  to  the  public,  that  our  sketch  of  him  will 
be  brief. 

He  was  bom  in  1792,  married  in  1819  Fanny 
Callendar,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of 
Ardinglant.  He  sat  first  for  Carlisle,  1826-9 ;  for 
East  Cumberland,  1830-37;  Pembroke  District, 
1838-41;  Dorchester,  1841-47;  Ripon,  1847- 
52;  and  in  the  latter  year  was  again  returned 
for  Carlisle,  where  he  was  re-elected  a  few  days 
ago.  As  member  for  Carlisle,  he  advocated  almost 
Badical  measures.  He  has  written  one  pamphlet 
of  a  very  liberal  tendency,  which  he  has  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  another, 
proposing  stiU  more  sweepioj;  measoiest     Ai^ 
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Member  for  East  Cumberland  he  was  introduced 
mtoIx)rdGrey's  ministry  in  1830,  andadminisiered 
ibc  Admiralty  with  yery  great  ability,  although 
m  some  instances^  with  probably  an  injudicious 
aonomy,  and  he  resigned  in  1834,  in  consequence 
of  vbat  he  considered  Lord  Melbourne's  too  great 
an  extension  of  reform  in  the  Irish  Church.    He 
wa3  elected  on  high  Protectionist  principles  for 
Dorchester,  in  1841,  and  became  a  Member  of 
Fir  Robert  Peel's  Grovemment,  in  which  he  aided, 
we  have  no  doubt,  honestly,  in  abolishing  the 
Com  Laws,  and  in  ccorying  aU  the  Free  Trade 
measures  of  that  Government.    As  Minister  for 
the  Home  Department  his  administration  was  con- 
spicuous for  its  ability,  energy,  and  justice.     Jn 
office  there  is  probably  not  a  more  efficient  ad- 
ministrator in  whatever  department  he  may  £01, 
than  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  frequently  changed 
his  poHtical,  commercial,  and  fiiuEUicial  opinions ; 
but  this  he  £rankly  avows,  and  no  man  could  be 
more  liberal  than  he  in  his  late  speeches  at  Carlisle. 
He  is  certainly  a  powerful  Minister  in  any  Govern- 
ment. 

Thb  Right  Hok.  "Willllm  Ewaht  Giadstoite, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  the  third  son  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Gladstone,  Bart.,  of  Fasque.  He 
was  bom  at  Liver^l  in  1809,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  Chnst  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
acquired  a  double  first  class  in  1831.  He  sat  for 
Newark  from  1832  until  December,  1845.  He 
was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1834,  and  Under 
SecTi'tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  during  a  short 
period,  in  1835,  when  he  resigned  along  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Ministry.  He  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint  from  Sept., 
1841,  to  May,  1843,  when  he  was  appointed  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  retaining  the  Mas- 
tership of  the  Mint.  He  resigned  boti^  offices  in 
February,  1845  ;  probably  for  no  other  cause  but, 
conscientiously,  in  order  tiiat  it  might  not  be  said, 
or  even  suspected,  that  his  vote,  soon  after,  on  the 
Haynooth  Grant,  could  be  influenced  by  his  hold- 
ing office. 

He  accepted  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  in  Dec.,  1845 ;  when,  not  being  returned 
for  Newark,  he  remained  without  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament until  returned  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, at  the  general  election,  1847 :  for  which  he 
was  re-elected  in  1852,  and  lately,  after  a  most 
unjusti&ible  and  protiacted  opposition,  highly 
discreditable  to  the  illiberal  and  intolerant  mem- 
bers of  Convocation. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  parliamentary  career  and  his 
official  life  have  been  remarkably  effective.  His 
application  and  industry  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Colonial  Office,  have  justly  distinguished 
him  as  a  statesman  and  admuiistrator.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  colleagues  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  and  he  managed  the  af^iirs  of  the  colonies 
with  prudence  and  sagacity.  In  truth,  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  age.  As  an  orator,  for 
Thich  nature,  study,  and  knowledge  have  emi- 
nently qualified  him,  he  is  the  most  ready  speaker 
in  tbie  House  of  CoBomons,    Never  was  there  a 
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more  effective  speech  than  his  withering  replyto 
Mr.  Disraeli's  closing  speech  on  the  Budget. 

We  believe  that  he  is  eminently  qualified  to 
fulfil  the  difficult  duties  of  his  present  office ;  at 
all  times  a  department  which  is  most  likely  to 
render  a  minister  unpopular.  There  is  great  truth 
in  the  dictum  of  Emery,  Surintendant  des  Finances 
under  Mazarin,  *'  Que  les  Ministres  des  Pinances 
n'etaient  faits  que  pour  etre  maudits."— "  That 
Ministers  of  Finance  were  only  made  to  be  cursed." 
He  meant  in  a  popular  sense.  We  are  of  opinion, 
however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  undoubted 
strict  integrity,  skill,  and  financial  knowledge, 
wiU  bring  forward,  if  not  the  best  and  most  equi- 
table bucket,  the  best  and  most  equitable  that  can 
be  rendered  practicable  under  existing  circum- 
stances, with  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and 
with  that  sacred  regard  which  he  is  bound  to 
maintain  for  the  national  credit  and  dignity.  We 
say  thus  firom  a  perfect  knowledge  of  him  as  a 
statesman,  as  well  as  of  his  private  character. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  is  author  of 
the  "State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church;" 
"  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Eesults ;" 
a  small  but  very  able  work  on  "  Eecent  Commer- 
cial Legislation ;"  besides  other  works.  EUs  two 
Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  atrocious 
political  imprisonments  and  cruelties  committed  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  do  the  highest 
credit  to  his  heart  as  a  man,  and  to  his  mind  as  a 
statesman.  Mr.  Gladstone  married,  in  1839,  Ca- 
therine, eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Eichaxd 
Glynne,  of  Hawarden  Castle,  Flintslure. 

THE  Eight  Hon.  Sik  Chaeles  Wood,  Babt., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  Affairs  of 
India,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Lindley, 
and  was  bom  at  Ponte&act,  in  1800.  He  was 
educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  double  first  class  degree  in  1821.  He 
sat  for  Great  Grimsby  fix)m  1826  to  1881.  He 
married  in  1829  Lady  Mary,  the  fourth  daughter 
of  the  second  Earl  Grey,  and  was  returned  for 
Wareham  in  1831.  He  was  private  Secretary  to 
the  latter,  when  Prime  Minister ;  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  1832  to  1834;  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty 1835  to  1839,  when  he  resigned.  He  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  July  1846  to 
February  1 852.  He  has  been  returned  for  Halifax 
at  every  election  since  1832. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  is  a  most  laborious  man  of 
business.  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  budget  and  esti- 
mates, on  which  such  extraordinary  praise  has 
been  lavished,  were  Sir  Charles  Wood's,  without  the 
least  alteration,  and  passed  in  the  exact  shape  in 
^  which  they  were  left  b;|^  him,  on  resigning  office 
in  February  1852.  It  is  remarkable  that  while 
Sir  Charles  was  somewhat  unpopular,  we  think 
very  unfairly,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  no 
man  was  ever  more  popular  or  efficient,  as  Secre- 
tary, both  at  the  Treasury  and  the  Admiralty. 
His  knowledge  of  all  public  business  is,  we  may 
say  BO  confidently,  extensive.  He  is  high-minded, 
and  his  principles-  and  character  are  strictly  ho- 
nourable in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life.  We 
believe  that  he  will  prove  fhe  ludeBt  Minister  of 
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the  India  Board  that  has  ever  prerided  orer  that 
department.  He  will  have  to  ^pple  with  all 
the  responsibilitieB  and  difficulties  of  renewing 
or  modif3ring  in  1853-4  the  Goyemment  of  the 
Briti^  ladian  Empire.  A  task  of  stapendons 
magnitude. 

Thb  BiOHT  HoirOITBABCB   BlDKEir  HJEBBEBT,  SOU 

of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  his  second 
wife,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Count  Woronxow^ 
was  bom  at  lEUchmond,  in  1810.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  be  was  in 
the  fourth  class  classics,  in  1831.  He  has  sat 
for  Wiltshire  since  1832.  In  1846  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Major  Gtoeral  A'Court,  niece  of 
the  first  Lord  Heytesbury.  He  was  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  from  Sep^mber  1841  to  February 
1845,  and  Secretary  at  War  from  Februarj^  1845 
to  July  1846.  In  both  he  proved  an  efficient 
man  of  business.  In  Parliament  he  is  a  dear, 
fluent,  and  logical  speaker.  Personally  he  is 
mucb  esteemed,  and  his  benevolence  is  worthy  of 
great  praise,  in  promoting  the  emigration  of  poor 
females  to  Australia,  where  they  now  live  in 
great  comfort  and  happiness.  In  the  Cabinet, 
in  officOy  and  in  Parlifflnent,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
will  prove  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the 
Qovemment.  His  views  are  liberal,  and  he  is  an 
honest  and  thorough  free-trader. 

The  Right  Hoir.  Sib  Wh.  Molbswobth,  Babt., 
son  of  the  seventh  Baronet,  bom  inLondon  in  1 810, 
succeeded  his  father  1823,  was  M.P.  for  Cornwall 
1832  to  1887;  for  Leeds^  1837  to  1841,  and  since 


1845  for  Souliiwaik,  and  was  High  Sheriff  for 
Cornwall  in  1832.  In  1844,  he  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Bruce  Carstairs,  relict  of  Temple 
"West,  Esq.  He  was  formerly,  we  believe,  pro- 
prietor of  the  TFeetminit^  ieview,  and  he  has 
edited  the  works  of  Hobbes.  He  has  always  been 
returned  to  Parliament  as  a  ''  Badical  Eeformer," 
and  **  in  favour  of  complete  religious  liberty  and 
equality,  and  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the 
/ews."  As  he  has  had  no  administrative  expe- 
rience, we  cannot,  as  yet,  say  anything  of  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  &c.,  as  an  admi- 
nistrator. There  is  much  expected  from  him,  and 
at  his  leoent  election  his  speech  was  bold  and 
frank.  In  Parliament,  the  subject  of  his  speeches 
was  chiefly  the  Colonies,  on  wmch  his  views  were 
comprehensive,  and  illustrated  by  statistics. 

Such  are  her  Majesty's  present  advisers.  Kevcr 
has  there  been  brought  together  in  one  British 
Cabinet  so  many  experienced  and  able  men — ^will 
they  hold  together  ?  will  they  continue  in  power  ? 
We  sincerely  hope  they  will — ^we  believe  they 
can.  There  may  be  some  differences  of  opinion 
between  them.  But  each  must  give  way,  in  some 
reasonable  degree,  to  his  colleagues.  If  ever  there 
could  be  a  time  when  unity  in  a  Government  was 
more  necessary  than  at  another,  for  tlie  good  of 
the  whole  empire,  the  present  is  that  time.  We 
trust  that  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  will  en- 
tertain towards  his  colleagues  the  sentiment  of 
hearance  BSid /{abearance,  on  all  differences* 

M. 


POLITICAL  REGISTER. 


noKEsnc. 
Thb  mew  year  commenced  with  a  new  Admi-' 
nistration.  The  Miimstry  was  fqrmed  befcnre  the 
close  of  December,  but  too  late  to  allow  us  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  Hst  of  the  Cabinet  in  our 
last  month's  Begiater.  It  is  theref<Hre  inserted 
here>— 


first  liord  of  th«  Treasniy . 
Lord  Chancellor  .  .  <  . 
Cktt^Aellor  of  the  Dzcheqner 
Home  SecretoJcy  .... 
Forei^  Secretary .  .  .  , 
Colonial  Secretary.  .  .  . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Preaidant  of  thd  Coiiacil  . 
Lord  Fni^  Ses^  <  .  .  . 
Secretary  aft  Wa^  •<  •  •  . 
First  Comnussioner  ofWorks 
Without  office    .    .    . 


The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
Lord  Cranworth. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladfttoae. 
Lord  Paln^rston. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Sir  James  Graham. 
Earl  Grantille. 
The  Doke  of  Argyll. 
Mr.  Sydney  Herbert 
Sir  William  Molesvovtfa. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 


A»  r^;ard0  the  Foreign  Offioe^  the  present  air- 
rajQgement  is  understood  to  be  only  a  temporary 
on«.  Lord  John  Bussell  will  hold  the  seals  till 
PaffMaooyent  meets»  when  he  wiH  hand  them  oyer 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  retaining,  however,  his 
seat  in.  the  Cabinet,  with  tJie  leadenship  of  the 
BenM  of  Coxttmons. 


If  ^e  strength  of  a  ministry  were  in  proportion 
to  the  reputation  and  abilities  of  its  members, 
the  present,  as  every  one  admits,  would  be  one  of 
the  strongest  ministries  that  have  ever  conducted 
the  government  of  the  country.  Moreover,  it  is 
now  aftrmed  that  Lord  Aberdeen  wiH  have  a  lat^r 
body  of  supporters  in  Parliament  than  was  at 
first  supposed.  He  can  count  upon  a  good  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Lords,  including  "tiie  whole 
bench  of  bishops,"  and  some  forty  or  fifty  sup- 
porters of  the  late  administration  are  said  to  have 
already  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  com- 
bination. From  all  these  circumstances  the  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn  hj  sanguine  partisans,  that 
the  present  government  is  Hkely  to  be  not  only  a 
strong,  but  a  stable  one, — a  conclusion  which  seems 
to  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  premature.  A  political 
party,  like  an  army,  requires  something  more  than 
able  leaders  and  well-filled  ranks  to  ensure  success. 
There  must  be  concert,  discipline,  and  enthusiasm; 
and  of  none  of  these  is  the  Aberdeen  administration 
yet  assured.  The  ministry  is  made  up  of  members 
of  difRsrent  parties,  who  have  frequently  been 
arrayed"  on  opposite  sides,  and  who  still  hold,  on 
some  important  questions,  widely  different  yiows. 
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Untwrety  (iiaiigh  Umbj  are  doiibtleafl  all  to  a  eer- 

\m.  extent  Libeitf  in  their  opiniona,  it  is  neyer- 

theLeas  tnM,  that  the  leading  ministers,  with  one 

or  two  exceptionay  are  less  ardoit  in  their  desire 

for  progress  than  the  great  body  of  their  followers. 

This  stete  of  things  is  perhaps  a  necessity  in  the 

pieseat  condition  of  politics;  but  it  is  certainly 

destnuctiye  of  that  p<^ular  enthusiasm  which  is 

the  motive  power  of  a  liberal  Administration. 

Hie  Biinistmal  party  will  probaUy  present  to 

lis  opDMeats  an  array  not  much  more  orderly  or 

Ibraudable  than  that  of  the  Etruscan  army,  de- 

soibad  by  Maoaulay,  when 

Those  behind  cried  "  Forwaid !" 
And  those  before  cried ''  back !" 

The  laTounUe  result  of  the  re-elections  has, 
indeed,  been  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  new  Mi- 
Biatiy  is  really  a  popular  one.  To  a  certain  extent, 
the  infiBnnoe  is  filr  enough :  but  the  test,  under 
pisfleDt  ciroumstancesi  is  not  altogether  satislEac- 
lory.  The  recent  genml  election  had  nearly  ex- 
haosted  the  energies  and  the  fdnds  of  the  opposite 
psrty.  The  budget  ofthe  late  Ministry,  unpalatable 
alike  to  ftiend  and  foe,  has  been  a  great  help  to  their 
mxemnn.  And  after  all,  it  nnist  be  admitted  that 
if  theae  appeals  to  the  constituencies  have  aroused 
litde  oppooutioD^  tiiey  haye,  on  the  other  hand, 
Gsflfid  Sciih  few  yery  warm  manifestations  of  &- 
year.  The  anuMUit  of  popular  suj^rt  which  the 
presesl  Ministry  may  expect  to  ei^oy,  will  d^^end 
e&tireiy  upon  the  duuracter  of  the  measures  ^duch 
may  be  brought  forward  by  the  Gbvemment. 

Tbe  general  policy  of  the  Adioini^ation  has  been 
vi^^y  indicated  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  formal 
declawiiop  made  on  assuming  office,  and  by  other 
ICemben  d  the  Ministry,  in  their  addresses  to 
their  conatitoewts.  IVom  these  manifestoes  the 
public  haye  learned  that  the  intentions  of  the 
GovBPUBflnt  are — 

To  maJntaJTi  a  paoiAe  but  independent  foreign 
policy; 

To  carry  oat  free-trade  prmeipleB ; 

To  extend  education;  i 

To  refom  the  representatiye  system ; 

To  seeve  the  freedom  and  purity  of  eleotioas ; 

To  promote  law  relom ; 

To  temoye  the  Jewish  disabilities; 

To  reform  the  customs  dqwrtment;  and 

To  establish  self-goy^imient  in  the  colonies. 

This  is  certainly  an  imposing  array  of  Liberal 
profeanons;  but  it  has  not  escaped  notice  that 
only  one  specific  measure  is  promised,  namely, 
the  akeratUm  of  the  oath  which  excludes  Jews 
fonn  PailiaaifiBt.  Isl  ^  other  departments  of 
Tefoon,  the  new  Ministers  haye  left  themselyes 
free  to  do  as  jasmsh  or  as  little  as  they  choose, 
proyided  onfy  that  iih^  attenqpt  to  do  something. 
It  may  be  sud  that  an  announcement  of  specific 
Beasores  oould  not  reasonably  be  expected  at  this 
moment,  and  that  the  public  must  necessarily  be 
contented  for  the  tune  witii  general  assurances 
of  good  Jntentions.  Unfortunately,  howeyer,  it 
bai^eiis  Aat  the  leading  ministers  haye  declared 
agaust  one  highly  important  measure,  in  such  a 
Bumaer  9b  to  awaScen  some  doubt  concerning  the 
Md  dMBraG^  ^  4be«  ^eamd  intenti^jna.    3^ 


ballot  is  not  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  Ecform 
Bill.  The  reasons  giyen  for  excluding  it  arc  so 
weak  and  unsatisfactory  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  true  reason  is  purposely 
kept  back.  Lord  John  Eussell,  for  example, 
objects  to  tiie  ballot  because  he  is  ''  against  secrecy 
in  eyerything."  Why,  then,  are  not  meetings  of 
the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Privy  Council  held  with 
op^i  doors  ?  And  why  are  not  all  foreign  des- 
patches published  without  delay  ?  The  truth  is, 
of  course,  that  publicity  is  only  desirable  as  a 
means  to  an  end — ^the  end  being  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  conducive  to  that 
end,  it  ceases  to  be  desirable.  Sir  James  Graham, 
again,  urges  that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  this 
free  country,  to  make  secret  voting  compulsory. 
Yet,  in  this  free  country,  open  voting  is  now 
made  compulsory.  The  interference  with  the 
electors'  freedom  of  action  must  bo  exactly  the 
same  under  either  law ;  but  in  the  one  cose  Uic 
compulsion  would  be  for  his  benefit  and  for  the 
pubUc  good,  while  in  the  other  it  injures  alike 
the  voter  and  the  country. 

One  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion,  that  these 
sagacious  Ministers  do  not  really  oppose  the  ballot 
for  such  feeble  and  untenable  reasons,  but  rather 
because  they  have  no  hope  of  carrying  it  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  except  by  means  of  a  popular 
agitation  which  they  are  unwilling  to  arouse.  It 
may,  consequently,  be  inferred,  that  no  measure 
is  likely  to  be  proposed  by  the  present  Government, 
which  they  cannot  hope  to  carry  without  an  ap- 
peal to  the  country.  A  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  will  support  the  Administration  so  long  as 
no  really  la;^;e  and  important  measure. of  political 
reform  is  brought  forward ;  but  no  longer.  And 
who  expects  tiiat  a  system  of  education,  which 
would  satisfy  the  country,  will  be  sanctioned  by 
the  bench  of  bishops  ? 

Lodeed  it  is  evident^  that  no  very  beneficial 
legislation  on  these  points  can  be  expected  from  a 
Government  which  declines  to  resort  to  popular 
entiiuaiasm  for  the  momentum  necessary  to  over- 
come the  dead- weight  of  the  obstructive  branch 
of  the  legislature.  Suc^  being  tiie  case,  some  may 
be  inclined  to  ask^  and  not  without  apparent 
reason,  "^rhat  benefit  the  nation  is  likely  to  gain 
from  the  change  of  Ministry,  beyond  the  merely 
negative  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  a  bad  budget. 
The  answer  is  easy,  if  not  entirely  satisfactoiy. 
The  country  will  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
advantage  of  good  administration.  It  is  something 
to  know  that  every  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vioe  is  likely  to  be  well-conducted,  and  that  if  any 
great  emergency  should  arise,  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  statesmen  in  the  country  will  bo 
ready  to  meet  it.  We  may  also  have  the  satis- 
fiiction,  such  as  it  is,  of  knowing  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  present  Ministry  are  with  the  people. 
We  shall  be  no  longer  annoyed  by  denunciations 
of  '^tiie  rablde,"  and  by  produunotions  of  the  neces- 
sity of  resisting  the  progress  of  draiocracy. 

But  popular  sympathies  and  good  administra^ 
tion  will  not  idone  satisfy  the  country.  The 
defects  of  our  representative  system  are  so  great 
and  glanngy  and  public  foding  has  beoomo  so 
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keenly  alive  to  them,  that  any  Government  which 
is  not  prepared  to  make  a  serious  and  determined 
ciTort  for  their  removal,  cannot  expect  long  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  While  the 
present  critical  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent 
endures,  it  must  tend  to  repress  political  excite- 
ment in  this  country.  But  as  soon  as  this  pecu- 
liar "pressure  from  without"  ceases  to  keep  the 
present  Government  in  place,  its  lack  of  genuine 
reforming  zeal  will  become  apparent,  and  will, 
probably,  lead  either  to  its  early  modification  or 
to  its  downfall. 

COLONIES  AND  "DEFESTDisCIEB, 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  will 
come  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  this 
year,  is  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  the  constitution  under  which  India  is 
governed.     Our  vast  possessions  in  the  East  have 
been  hitherto  regarded  as  little  more  than  the 
private  property  of    a   joint-stock    association. 
They  have  been  treated  as  a  great  patronage- 
preserve,  maintained  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  provide  comfortable  and 
respectable    situations    for  their    relatives    and 
friends.     The  natural  rights  of  the  natives  of 
India,  though  not  altogether  forgotten,  have  been 
little  respected.      A  new  feeling,   however,   is 
beginning  to  prevail,  which  will  not  allow  this 
state  of  things  much  longer  to  continue.     It  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  that  the  main  principle  on 
which  our  system  of  Indian  government  has  been 
based  is  not  the  right  one.    Hereafter,  to  satisfy 
the  national  sense  of  justice,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  govern  India,  not  for  the  advantage  of  any 
class  of  persons  in  this  country,  but  mainly  with 
a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
This  change  of  system  is  demanded  not  only  by 
the  requirements  of  justice,  but  by  a  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  empire.     The  natives  of  our 
Indian  territories  are  awakening  to  a  conciousness 
of  their  rights  as  subjects  of  the  British  Crown. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  establish  despotic  govern- 
ments in  any  region  of  the  earth ;  tiie  principles 
of  British  liberty,  sown  everywhere  by  our  open 
courts  of  justice,  our  unfettered  press,  and  even 
by  the  fi^e  speech  and  manners  of  the  very 
officials  who  administer  the  arbitrary  system,  will 
in  time  take  root,  spring  up,  and  produce  their 
fruit.     Already  one  petition  has  been  received  in 
this  country,  signed  by  three  thousand  native 
inhabitants    of  the  Bombay   Presidency,    who, 
among  other  reasonable  demands,  ask  that  natives, 
when  properly  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  fiie  local  administration.     This  petition 
ma^  be  regarded  as  only  the  herald  of  many 
sinular  claims,   from  different  portions  of  our 
Eastern  dominions.    And  the  fact,  rightly  viewed, 
is  a  most  encouraging  indication,  since  it  shows 
that,  with  a  fair  and  conciliatory  system  of  go* 
vemment,  we  may  expect  to  hold  those  countries 
by  ties    of   gratitude    and    affection,   infinitely 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  the  fetters  of 
military  force. 

Eyen  now;  our  Goyenunent  in  India,  such  as  it 


is,  is  naturally  enough  prefen'ed  by  the  natives 
of  Pegu  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Burmese  autocrat. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  having  been 
compelled  to  conquer  this  portion  of  Burmah,  our 
Indian  authorities  should  have  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  retaining  it.     The  whole  coast  region, 
from  Prome  southwards,  is  to  be  annexed  to  our 
former  conquests  in  that  country,  thus  shutting 
up  the  sovereign  of  Ava  in  the  interior  region 
watered  by  the  upper  branches  of  the  Irawaddy. 
This  determination  may  be  judicious  under  present 
circumstances,  though  strong  doubts  are  enter- 
tained on  that  point;   but  the  arrangement  ifl 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one.     It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Burmese  king, 
even  if  quieted  for  the  present,  will  long  refrain 
frt)m  repeating  the  offences  which  have  twice  led 
to  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.     A  third 
war  will  complete  the  absorption  of  his  dominions ; 
and  as  this  consummation  may  be  considered  ine- 
vitable, many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  it  might 
as  well  be  completed  at  once.    But  the  established 
etiquette  of  Indian  conquest  is  opposed  to  such 
summary  proceedings ;  and  the  system  of  gradual 
extension  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  allowing 
to  the  native  rulers  repeated  opportunities  of 
amending  their  government  and  their  manners,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.   As  the  sovereign  of  Burmah 
is  not  one  of  those  frt)m  whom  any  self-improve* 
ment  of  this  kind  can  b^  expected,  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  his  dominions  may  be  foretold  with 
certainty. 

The  Kaffir  war  has  survived  its  official  termina- 
tion. The  last  mail  brought  reports  of  renewed 
depredations  and  conflicts  along  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  the  Cape  colony ;  and  fresh  disturbances 
seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  interior  country  beyond 
the  Orange  Elver,  whither  General  Cathcart  had 
repaired,  with  a  force  of  2000  men,  to  overawe  the 
luuruly  tribes.  In  the  meantime,  the  colonists, 
left  without  any  organization  for  self-defence  and 
self-government,  were  electing  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention which  was  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  this  advantage.  The  new  Colonial  Mi- 
nister win  have  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  and  the  display  of  his  conciliatory 
views,  in  the  settlement  of  these  South  African 
difficidties,  so  needlessly  prolonged  by  the  indeci- 
sion of  the  late  Government. 

In  Australia,  prompt  action  and  a  liberal  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  are  not  less  re- 
quired. The  local  administrations  in  all  the 
colonies  appear  to  be  more  or  less  unpopular ;  and 
considering  their  nature,  this  circumstance  is  not 
at  all  surprising.  The  Grovemors  and  the  other 
chief  officials,  holding  offices  similar  to  those  of  our 
ministers,  are  all  appointed  by  the  authorities  in 
Downing  Street,  and  are  in  no  way  responsible 
to  the  colonists,  whose  affairs  they  manage,  and 
whose  revenues  they  spend.  Each  colony,  it  is 
true,  has  a  Legislative  Council ;  but  the  salaries 
of  all  the  colonial  officials  are  withdrawn,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  from  the  control 
of  these  Councils.  Moreover,  in  each  Council, 
one-third  of  the  members  are  nominees  of  the 
Governor  f  and  though  the  remaining  two-thirds 
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are  elected  by  the  people,  it  appears  that  in  New 
South  Wales  at  least,  if  not  in  the  other  colonies, 
an  unfair  arrangement  of  the  electoral  districts  has 
been  made,  enabling  a  minority  of  the  electors  to 
choose  a  majority  of  the  members.  It  is  not  sor- 
pxising  that  the  colonists  should  be  discontented 
with  a  legislatare  of  this  kind.  In  Van  Piemen's 
Land,  the  contiTmanoe  of  convict  transportation  has 
aJreadf  brought  the  public  administration  to  a 
"  dead  look,"  by  producing  a  vote  of  want  of 
oonfidenoe  in  the  Governor.  In  the  new  colony 
of  Yictoriay  the  neglect  of  the  measures  necessary 
forjthe  protection  of  life  and  property  was  likely 
to  lead  to  the  same  result.  In  that  colonyi 
monover,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales,  a  large 
portLon  of  the  public  land  is  monopolized  by  a 
small  nunber  of  wealthy  squatters,  or  leaseholders, 
under  a  system  with  which  the  colonial  legislatures 
have  no  power  to  interfere.  **  Tens  of  tiiousands 
of  saccessfdl  miners,"  says  the  Mdboume  Argm, 
"are  willing  and  anxious  to  invest  their  profits 
in  the  most  natural  mode — ^the  purchase  of  a  farm 
or  garden  near  the  scene  of  their  successful 
labours  as  gold-diggers.  By  the  absurd  system, 
however,  of  locking  up  the  lands  in  the  hands  of 
the  squattersy  this  most  natural  and  necessary 
process  appears  to  be  surrounded  with  sufficient 
difficulties  to  prevent  our  Executive  from  taking 
any  means  to  give  a  settled  character  to  our  po- 
pulation, or  remove  the  very  great  evils  necessarily 
resulting  from  continuing  to  place  nearly  the 
whole  adult  population  of  the  colony  in  the  position 
of  mere  recMess  and  scrambling  adventurers. 
But,  while  all  sorts  of  difficulties  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  miners'  investing  their  newly- 
gained  wealth  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  erection  of 
houses  for  themselves  and  their  families,  our 
Goremment  can  distort  the  Land  Sales  Act  so  far 
as  to  alienate  large  tracts  for  the  gratification  and 
enrichment  of  their  friends  the  squatters ;  and 
the  monstrous  anomaly  is  thereby  exhibited  of 
land  being  withheld  from  the  people  to  be  given  to 
the  personal  friends  or  political  supporters  of  the 
Government." 

A  considerable  quantity  of  land,  however,  must 
bave  been  sold,  as  the  amount  received  for  land- 
sales  during  the  last  quarter,  was  nearly  £270,000. 
The  total  income  of  the  colony  for  the  present 
year  was  estimated  at  £1,733,000,  to  bo  levied 
from  a  popiQation  numbering  about  a  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  expenditure  was  set  down 
at  £1,749,000.  "  Of  this  latter  sum,"  says  the 
jonmal  just  quoted,  ''not  less  than  £412,715  is 
for  the  police  establishments,  £94,449  for  penal 
establishments,  the  administration  of  justice 
£42,280,  military  £67,469,  making  a  total  of 
£616,933  to  be  spent  in  protecting  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  repressing  crime.    That  such  a  sum 


should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  so 
limited  a  community,  is  sufficiently  significant  of 
the  blessings  to  be  reaped  from  close  proximity  to 
a  penal  colony." 

FOBBIGK. 

The  history  of  the  new  French  Empire  during 
the  past  month  has  been  rendered  remarkable 
chiefly  by  the  rebuffs  which  the  Emperor  has  had  to 
stomachy  from  the  military  potentates  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  by  the  sudden  resolution  which  has 
raised  a  young  Spanish  lady  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  The  ''  legitimate"  despotisms  reftise  to 
frratemize  with  the  parvenu  tjranny,  and  only 
recognise  it  under  protest,  and  in  the  most  ungra- 
cious manner  possible.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  Louis  Kapoleon  should 
be  disposed  to  pay  little  regard  to  courtly  preju- 
dices in  the  choice  of  a  consort.  It  is  equally 
natural  that,  at  such  a  time,  finding  his  advances 
repelled  in  titie  East,  and  fearing  a  financial  crisis 
at  home,  he  should  be  anxious  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  is  on  the  best  terms  with  his  neighbours 
of  the  West,  and,  above  all,  with  Great  Britain. 
Quaking  Belgium  is  reassured :  and,  as  for  this 
coimtry,  the  cordial  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  are 
proclauned  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  columns 
of  the  Moniteur.  Indignant  complaints  are,  at 
the  same  time,  made  of  the  little  credit  given 
by  the  English  press  to  previous  declarations  of 
the  kind.  Unfortunately,  the  impression  which 
might  be  made  by  these  friendly  professions  is 
greatly  weakened  by  the  simultaneous  publication 
of  a  hst  of  vessels  of  war  now  building  in  the 
French  dock-yards,  comprising  twenty  ships  of  the 
line,  all  to  be  fitted  up  with  screw  propellers, 
eighteen  frigates,  and  fifteen  other  screw  steam- 
ships. There  is  but  one  power  in  the  world,  for 
assailing  which  such  a  naval  armament  could  bo 
needed  by  France.  The  publication  of  this  list 
does  more  to  arouso  suspicion  against  Louis 
Napoleon,  than  all  the  leading  articles  which  ho 
seems  so  much  to  dread. 

The  Prussian  Chambers  have  been  in  session 
during  the  past  month,  and  have  evinced  suffi- 
cient freedom  of  action  to  show  that  the  parlia- 
mentary system  has  taken  firm  root  in  northern 
Germany.  The  two  most  striking  results  of  the 
late  European  convulsions  appear  to  be,  that 
France  has  lost  constitutional  liberty  and  Prussia 
has  gained  it.  France  is  indebted  for  her  present 
tyrannical  Government  to  her  uneducated  pea- 
santry and  her  ignorant  soldiery.  Prussia,  like 
France,  has  an  army  of  conscripts ;  but  they  aro 
drawn  frx)m  an  educated  population,  and,  conse- 
quently cannot  be  employed  as  unreasoning  instru- 
ments for  the  suppression  of  their  counttys 
liberties. 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Bear,  and  a  Great  Bear  too. 

By  Alfred  Elwes.  With  Nine  Illustrations  bj 
ILirrison  Weir.  London:  Addey  and  Co.,  21, 
Old  Bond-street.     1853. 

If  it  bo  any  recommendation  to  a  book  that  it  ex- 
cites, at  the  same  time,  both  the  risible  and  the 
thinking  faculties — that  when  one  has  done  laugh- 
ing aloud  at  the  broad  ftin  it  contains,  one  begins 
laughing  again,  in  one's  sleeve  at  its  covert  satire — 
then  this  story  of  a  bear  has  substaiitial  claims  to 
merit.  Whoever  shall  sit  down  to  read  it,  be  he 
man  or  boy,  makes  sure  of  one  hour's  amusement 
at  least,  and  will,  most  probably,  wish  that  the 
bear,  blackguard  as  he  was,  had  lived  a  little 
longer,  nor  come  so  soon  to  his  untimely  bier, 
I^ut  should  the  reader  have  any  pictorial  predi- 
lections, and  be  capable  of  judging  upon  a  question 
of  art,  he  will  find  here,  not  merely  amusement 
for  an  hour,  but  a  source  of  lasting  interest  and 
admiration.  The  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Weir,  are 
of  the  very  highest  order,  and  such  as  will  be 
rarely  surpassed  by  any  effort  of  his  own  or  ano- 
ther man's  pencil.  They  constitute  a  series  of 
noble  drawings,  every  one  of  which  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  finished  picture  by  Landseer,  with- 
out derogating  an  atom  from  his  reputation.  As 
specimens  for  the  portfolio  of  the  collector,  they 
lire  alone  worth  five  times  the  cost  of  the  book. 
We  might  instance,  as  especially  characterized  by 
breadth  of  drawing  and  quiet  humour  of  expres- 
sion, "  Selling  the  ^Natives,"  in  p.  63,  or  "  Cheap 
Harmony,"  at  -page  69;  but,  in  fact,  the  merit  of 
the  whole  series  is  so  great,  that  it  is  almost  invi- 
dious to  make  a  selection. 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  English  Composition,  By 
lloBERT  Armstrono  and  Thomas  Abmstrono. 
Pai-t  II.  Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.     1853. 

The  former  part  of  this  work,  of  which  the  present 
volume  forms  the  completion,  has  already  met,  as 
it  deserved,  the  approbation  of  the  public.  This 
second  part  has  been  prepared  with  equal  care, 
and  at  a  greater  cost  of  labour.  The  two  together 
form  an  excellent  series  of  practical  lessons  in  the 
art  of  English  composition ;  and  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  better  work,  irrespective  of  its  low 
price,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  student 
desirous  of  learning  to  express  his  thoughts  in  cor- 
rect and  elegant  language.  The  work  has  an 
additional  recommendation,  inasmuch  as  no  young 
man  can  work  his  way  honestly  through  it,  with- 
out adding  considerably  to  his  stock  of  knowledge. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  with  a 
Notice  of  his  Life  and  Genius.  By  James  Han- 
nay,  Esq.  With  Twenty  Illustrations.  London: 
Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old  Bond-street.     1852. 

In  a  late  number  of  "  Tait's  Magazine,"  we  gave 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Edgar  Poe,  to  which  the 
reader  can  turn,  if  h^  QhQose,  for  ov^  notions  on  the 


subjeot  of  this  semi-insane,  irregular,  and,  in  some 
senses,  prodigious  genius.  We  cannot  bat  think 
that  }£r.  Hannay,  in  the  life  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  has  adhered  too  much  to  the  maxim, 
^'De  mortnis  nil  nisi  bonum."  Poe  may  have 
loved  the  beautiful  in  some  way  peculiar  to  him- 
self ,*  but  he  neither  cultivated  it  in  his  own  mind 
nor  recognised  or  paid  homage  to  it  elsewhere, 
save  in  those  dreamy  abstracticHis  which  were  the 
subjects  of  his  musings  and  his  muse.  He  did 
his  worst  to  injure,  and  to  render  nuserable  all 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  no  matter  by  what 
ties.  Without  principle,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
feelings  either  of  honour  or  gratitude,  he  was  yet 
the  idol  of  his  countrymen  from  his  original  and 
extraordinary  talents.  His  works  are  as  httle 
like  those  of  other  writers  as  he  was  like  other 
men.  He  was  a  meteor  that  blaied  with  a  per- 
teutons  light  for  a  short  time,  and  was  as  sud- 
denly extinguished  in  darkness.  As  a  poet  he 
would  have  been  fast  greater,  had  three-fourths  of 
his  poems  never  seen  the  light.  His  ''  Baven,'' 
has  no  parallel  in  the  whole  domain  of  literature, 
and  there  is  little  worthy  to  rank  with  it  even  in 
his  own  works.  We  quote  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  the  following  ehort  poem,  written  in  early 
youth,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  the  un- 
qualified pndse  which  his  biographer  awards  it. 

TO  HELEN. 
Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nioi^an  bsrks  of  yore, 
That  gently  o*er  a  perfttmed  sea, 

The  weaiy  way-worn  wanderer  bore, 

To  his  own  native  shore. 

■ 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  air,  thy  classic  face. 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo !  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche, 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand  \ 

Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  whioh 
Are  Uoly-land ! 

The  present  volume  is  a  neat  and  well-printed 
edition  of  the  collected  poems  of  this  strange 
erratic  genius,  and  the  illustrations  are  most  of 
them  wdl  executed. 

Ths  Key  to  the  Mystery;  or  the  Book  of  Revelation 
Translated.  By  £nwABD  Riceeb,  of  Nantes.  Bel- 
fast :  J.  Simms.    London :  John  Chapman.  18&3. 

This  work  professes  to  contain  a  &miliar  expo- 
sition of  the  explanation  of  the  etnbleiuatic  lan- 
guage of  the  Apocalypse,  first  promulgated  by 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  At  a  time  when  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  is  so  strenuously  assaulted  by 
some  parties,  and  so  zealously  vindicated  by  others, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  teachings  of 
the  renowned  visionary,  who,  and  whose  followers, 
stand  up  for  the  x)lenary  inspiration  of  every  word 
and  syllable  of  the  sacred  text,  brought  again  into 
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prommence;  and  the  present  rolume  U  but  one 
of  a  series  of  publications,  whiob,  under  the  title 
of  the  "Spiritual  library/'  seeks  to  disseminate 
and  to  popularize  the  opinions  which  they  hold. 
The  promoterB  of  this  series  profess  to  war  against 
the  wor^p  of  creeds,  which  has  made  Li&delity, 
imder  the  garb  of  hypocrisy,  or  BationaUsiii,  all 
bttt  unlTersal,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  that  desirable 
object  we  wish  them  all  success.  "With  regard 
to  the  contents  of  this  Tolume,  howeyer,  we  con- 
fess ourselTes  in  no  condition  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment; seeing  that  we  have  not  read  it,  and  could 
not  read  it  if  we  would,  there  being  a  dozen  pages 
wanting  in  the  first  sheet  of  the  copy  sent  us  for 
leriew.  This,  in  the  present  instance,  happens 
to  be  of  no  importance ;  we  have  nevei^  read  a 
commentary  on  the  Bevelations,  and  never  intend 
to— having  a  presentiment  that  our  wits  would 
ineritably  go  a  wool-gathering  if  we  did.  It  was 
the  remark  of  a  celebrated  divine,  yet  living,  that 
of  all  the  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  there 
were  few  who  were  perfectly  sane  before  they 
commenced  the  undertaking,  but  not  one  who  was 
not  mad  upon  that  subject,  at  least,  before  he  had 
done  with  it.  "Without  going  the  length  of  a  cer- 
tain old  monk,  who,  in  denouncing  all  such  inter- 
meddlers,  declared  that  they  invoked  upon  theln- 
tdyes  the  curses  threatened  in  ohap.  xxii.  verse 
18,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  world  is 
neither  wiser  nor  better  for  all  the  time  and  talent 
coDflumed  in  endeavouring  to  find  a  ''£ey  to  the 
Mystery." 

The  Chnreh  Before  the  Flood.  By  the  Rev.  John 
CuMMiivo,  D.D.  London:  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Go.    1853. 

LiiE  all  the  works  of  Dt.  Oumming,  and  they 
would  almost  form  a  library  of  themselves,  this 
book  is  characterized  by  a  fluent,  readable,  and 
oGGaaionally  eloquent  style,  which  carries  the 
reader  agreeably  along  to  the  end.  In  this  pecu- 
liarity, we  should  imagine  the  reverend  Doctor  is 
nnrivaUed;  hiB  works,  more  than  those  of  any 
aathor  we  eould  mention,  are  the  light-reading  of 
sacred  literature,  and  it  is  this,  probably,  which 
constitutes  one  great  element  of  their  popularity. 
The  present  volume,  though  an  admirable  sped- 
mea  of  the  style  of  the  author,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fbir  sample  of  his  telents ;  it  is  more 
like  tiie  unpremeditated  fireside  conversation  of 
an  intelligent  man,  elicited  by  a  social  circle  of 
^nds,  ^an  the  IhoughtM  conclusions  of  a 
Christian  philosopher,  pondered  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  closet.  Probably  these  several  chapters  are 
little  more  than  a  series  of  discourses  pronounced, 
▼iUi  or  without  notes,  from  the  pulpit^  and  after- 
wards written  hastily  tot  the  press  i  at  any  rate 
they  would  be  the  better  for  a  careftd  revision  and 
a  liberal  curtailment — revision  with  regard  to 
assertions  not  to  be  supported,  and  curtailment  of 
oommon-placeg,  in  whidi  it  does  not  become  Dr. 
Cumming  to  deal  so  largely  in  print.  The  best 
portion  ^  the  work  is  the  second  chapter,  entitled, 
"GenesiB  and  Geology,"  in  which  me  author  re- 
eoQeiles  fino   naxrative  of  Moses  with  tiie  &cts 


which  science  has  evolved  in  our  day;  but  this 
has  been  done  before,  and,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
as  well,  by  the  writers  to  whom  the  Doctor  is  in- 
debted for  his  information,  and  by  oilers  besides. 
In  dealing  with  the  great  difficult  which  geology 
thrdw  in  the  teeth  of  theologians,  namely,  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  death  existed  in  the  world 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years  before 
Adam's  sin,  Dr.  Cumming  rejects  the  theories  of 
Hitchcock,  of  Pye  Smith,  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  adopts  that  of  Hilton,  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 
He  does  not  believe  that  man  originally  was  in- 
tended to  die,  but  yet  he  believes  that  certain  ani* 
inals  were  created  with  carnivorous  teeth,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  death  upon  others — ^the  Crea- 
tor anticipating  that  Adam  would  sin,  and  the 
brutes  participating  his  fall,  be  reduced  to  devour 
one  another.  Candidly,  we  don't  relish  this  way 
of  settling  the  question  at  all,  and  think  either  of 
the  rejected  theories  preferable  to  this.  To  our 
minds  it  is  as  far  from  the  truth,  as  the  assertion 
which  the  writer  makes  relative  to  the  patriarchs, 
some  of  whom  he  says  "  lived  a  thousand  years ;" 
naving  never  heard  of  these  Tnillenarians,  we 
should  like  to  have  chapter  and  verse  for  the 
statement.  iFrom  the  fifth  chapter,  on  ''tho 
Curse,"  we  extract  the  following  eloquent  and 
Suggestive  passage : 

Since  we  discover  the  great  fact,  that  death  is  the 
effect  of  Bin,  and  secondlj,  the  other  fact,  that  death 
existed  before  Adam's  sin  was  committed,  how  do  we  re- 
concile the  latter  discoTery  with  reyelation?  I  answer, 
we  have  eridence  in  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  God,  that  sin  existed  before  Adam's  sin.  We  read 
of  angels  that  revolted  against  God,  of  **  angels  whioh  kept 
not  their  first  estate,"  and  are  now  plunged  into  everlast- 
ing darkness.  We  thus  discover  a  great  fact,  that  sin  ex- 
isted somewhere  prior  to  the  creation  of  man.  Is  it  there- 
fore improbable — I  submit  the  thought  for  study — ^is  it 
improbable  that  this  earth  was  the  habitation  of  angels 
in  a  long  prior,  and  it  may  be,  still  more  glorious  state  ? 
May  it  not  be,  that  the  havoc  and  disorganization  whioh 
geologists  discover  as  occurrences  in  distant  ages,  are  the 
wrecks  of  an  angel  Paradise^  existing  long  prior  to  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  the  creation  of  man.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  ia  so.  I  throw  out  the  eoiyecture  for 
study.  It  is  not  written,  it  is  merely  guessed.  Angels 
fell,  and  they  committed  sin,  a  greater  sin  than  Adam 
and  Eve.  Who  knows  the  height  and  depth  and  extent 
to  which  this  sin  of  theirs  may  have  gone  ?  Who  knows 
what  hafoo  it  may  have  brought  upon  ereation  all  around 
them»  and  how  high  towards  heaven  it  may  have  reached, 
how  deep  towards  earth's  centre  it  may  have  shot?  V\rho 
knows  but  that  these  subterranean  traces  of  ruin,  of  dis- 
organization, and  of  death,  may  not  be  the  issues  of 
angels'  sin^  long  prior  to  Adam's  cresfcion^  and  that  the 
havoc  and  death  tiiat  we  see  now  is  only  the  transfereneei 
not  the  first  application  of  a  sentence,  executed  millions 
of  years  before,  to  a  new  dynasty  introduced  in  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  which  Adam  was  the  federal  head, 
who  rinned  and  brought  upon  his  race  what  angels 
brought  upon  theirS'— death,  with  all  its  miseiy,  and  dl 
its  woe.    If  this  be  the  case,  then  ^&  sentence  of  death 

E renounced  upon  Adam  was  not  the  creation  of  a  new 
tw,  but  the  application  of  an  old  one ;  it  was  not  the  oc* 
currence  of  a  first  flact,  but  the  repetition  of  a  long  prior 
existent  Ihct. 

This  is  very  clever  and  ingenious,  hut  it  is  not 
in  accordance  iHth  the  theory  of  Milton,  who  sung 

Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal^tasto 
BnmgM  death  into  the  world ; 
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nor  does  it  agree  any  bettor  with  the  ieuBsertion 
of  St.  Paul,  who  teUfl  us  in  1  Cor.  zy.  21,  that  by 
fnan  came  death ;  or  with  the  eyident  belief  of 
other  inspired  writers,  who  taught  the  same  doc- 
trine in  the  same  plain  way.  It  appears  to  ns, 
that  the  way  out  of  this  **  great  difficulty/'  dt)es 
not  lie  in  the  direction  Dr.  G.  has  pointed  at, 
— ^though  a  way  there  undoubtedly  is. 

Those  who  have  fears  on  the  subject  of  an  ap- 
proaching Papal  hierarchy  in  this  country,  w^ 
relish  the  latter  part  at  least  of  the  following  con- 
fident prophecy  from  one  who  is  esteemed  so  com- 
petent an  authority  as  our  author. 

Yeiy  solemn  is  the  period  at  which  we  stand.  Very 
soon,  in  all  likelihood,  Europe  will  be  blazing  aroimd  us, 
its  cities  the  volcanic  mouths  and  craters  of  the  pent-up 
elements  of  ruin.  Very  soon,  days  of  trial  and  trouble, 
such  as  have  not  been  since  the  beginning,  will  overtake 
us.  .  .  .  That  veiy  earthquake  that  will  disorganize 
kingdoms,  bury  proud  capitals,  and  agitate  the  world, 
cairies  with  it,  like  a  millstone  into  the  sea,  great  Baby- 
Ion  that  pollutes  the  earth.  I  have  no  moie  fear  that  the 
Komish  apostacy  will  gain  the  supremacy  in  this  land, 
than  I  have  that  Mahometanism  wiU.  I  believe  that 
it  is  now  plunging  in  its  last  spasmodic  convulsions.  It 
will,  like  a  dying  maniac,  pat  forth  its  most  tremendous 
energies  in  its  last  struggle,  but  its  fuzy  is  the  evidence 
of  its  last  moments ;  in  spite  of  all  it  will  go  down  like  a 
millstone  into  4he  sea,  and  shall  be  hearal  and  seen  no 
more  at  all. 

If  building  new  cathedrals,  new  colleges  and 
new  schools — ^if  buying  new  estates  and  making 
thousands  of  new  proselytes  among  all  classes  of 
our  countrymen,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  really  nothing  more  than  so  many  **  last  spas- 
modic convulsions,"  then  has  the  doctor  good 
grounds  for  his  prophecy — ^though  in  our  igno- 
rance we  should  have  been  led  to  a  different  style 
of  vaticination,  looking  to  the  aspect  of  affiurs  as 
they  stand  at  present. 

Were  it  not  foreign  to  the  general  purpose  of 
our  columns,  we  should  be  tempted  to  quote 
further  and  to  comment  a  little  more;  but  we 
must  forbear,  leaving  the  Church  before  the  Flood 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  who  will  find 
a  deal  of  suggestive  matter  in  it,  though  some- 
what wearily  drawn  out  and  mingled  with  much 
that  is  trite  and  common-place. 

The  Little  Drummer ;  or^  FiUal  Affection.  A  Stoiy 
of  the  Bussian  Campaign.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  W.  H.  Duloken.  With  Dlustrations. 
London :  Addey  and  Co.,  Old  Bond-street.    1852. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  meet  with  a  story  written 
for  the  amusement  of  children  which  combines 
the  merits  and  attractions  of  this  charming  little 
volume.  The  hero,  a  son  of  a  German*tradesman, 
onUsts  as  a  drummer  boy,  as  the  only  means  of 
releasing  his  father  firom  a  prison.  He  joins  the 
grand  army,  travels  to  Moscow,  and  returns 
through  the  horrors  of  the  retreat.  He  makes 
Mends  by  his  humanity  and  good  conduct,  and  is 
eventually  restored  to  his  parents.  The  wretched 
practices  of  war,  and  their  horrible  results  are 
portrayed  in  graphic  colours;  and  the  youthful 
reader  in  imbibing  lessons  of  morality  and  kind- 
ness, learns  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  Eu- 
ropean history  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest. 


The  illustrationB  are  in  the  first  style  of  art  both 
in  design  and  execution. 

de.     By  the  Lady  Emmelike   Stuabt  Wortley. 
London :  Bosworth,  215,  Begent-street    1853. 

This  volume  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  set  of 
random  sketches,  selected  from  a  pile  of  unused 
notes  and  memoranda  rejected  in  the  preparation 
of  former  works.  It  is  written  throughout  with 
much  more  vivacity  than  humour ;  but  containing 
a  good  many  curious  scenes  and  Hvely  descriptions, 
it  will  afford  pleasant  occupation  for  an  idle  hour. 
There  is,  however,  a  flavour  of  something  about 
it  not  altogether  to  our  taste,  and  which,  were  it 
not  the  work  of  a  lady  of  acknowledged  &sliion, 
we  might  characterize  by  the  term  *'  vulgarity :'' 
perhaps  it  may  be  extra  gentility  after  all,  and  it 
is  our  discrimination  alone  that  is  at  fault.  The 
subjects  of  the  volume  are  as  various  as  the  whims 
of  &e  authoress,  who  jumps  from  steam  to  yellow 
fever,  and  from  America  to  Tunis,  and  back  again, 
without  prelude  or  preparation.  She  has,  however, 
something  to  say,  go  where  she  will,  and  carries 
a  fund  of  animal  spirits  along  with  her  which 
makes  her  societv  agreeable.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  the  lady's  Tunisian  experience : — 

One  thing  at  Tunis  which  we  hecame  reconciled  to  with- 
out much  effort  or  difficulty,  was  the  admirable  national 
dish  called  kotuJunuoo;  it  is  a  delicious  kind  of  food,  made 
of  a  great  yariety  of  ingredients,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
highly  nutritious  and  wholesome.  The  Moorish  women 
eat  enormous  quantities  of  this,  in  hopes  of  making 
themselves  corpulent,  which  is  reckoned  here  a  great 
beauty.  They  seem  to  succeed,  from  some  q>ecimens  I 
have  seen ;  and  a  friend  told  me  of  one  famed  beauty,  who, 
by  aU  ac<x>nnt8,  had  certainly  crammed  herself  with  kous- 
kousooto  some  purpose;  **  For,*' said  my  informant,  "  her 
huge  double  cbin,  or  rather  chins,  hung  idmost  down  to  her 
waist."  Imagine  those  stair-like  flights  of  chins  descend- 
ing ia  lines  of  wavy  wagging  to  that  waist,  which  to  be 
in  any  proportion  of  pinguidity,  must  be  of  such  a  sizo 
as  would  take  one  a  week  to  walk  round  it.  When  tliis 
fair  Moorish  Lambert  moved  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  another  (and  she  seldom  or  never  attempted  to  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own  chamber),  or  walked 
a  single  step,  she  was  invariably  seen,  like  a  patrician 
coat  of  arms,  between  two  supporters — ^in  fact  she  was 
absolutely  obhged  to  be  assisted  along  and  sustained  by 
two  strong  persons ;  and  had  she  lived  ia  the  days  of  the 
great  prophet  and  paid  her  respects  to  him,  Maliomet 
might  have  triumphed  in  having  the  mountain  oome  to 
him  after  all. 

Another  of  these  yoluminous  beauties  is  described 
as  resembling  a  ''  constellation  of  feather-beds:" — 

She  gave  one  the  idea  of  being  lost  in  her  own  im- 
mensity; and  when  she  spoke,  her  choked,  suffocated 
voice  seemed  to  coma  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
almost ;  her  eyes  appeared  buried  in  vast  protuberances 
of  plumpness,  and  she  must  have  had  incessantly  a  fine 
prospect  of  gently  undulating  hills  of  cheeks  before  her. 
Methought  she  could  see  a  great  deal  of  her  vasty  face 
without  the  help  of  a  looking-glass—  ....  But 
her  hands  struck  me  with  the  most  utter  astonishment ; 
the  fingers  were  exceedingly  taper  at  the  points,  and  very 
nearly  down  to  those  taper  tips  swelled  immense  cushions 
of  fat,  so  that  each  finger  had  a  little  the  i^pearance  of 
a  thick  round  pinousMon,  terminating  in  a  single  pin, 
and  that  a  black  one,  for,  as  I  frequently  remai*ked  in 
Tunis,  the  henna,  or  whatever  other  other  composition 
they  make  use  of  there,  is  block. 

The  chapter  on  the  subject  of  steam  in  America 
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18  well  worth  reading.  From  it  we  learn  that 
trayellmg  on  the  Hudson,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  may  be  done  at  the  cost  of  about 
six  nules  a  penny ;  so  cheap,  indeed,  is  the  tra- 
TeUing,  and  so  good  the  fare,  that  many  people 
locate  themfielves  on  board  these  boats  m  the 
gammer,  mnning  backwards  and  forwards,  at  a 
daily  expense  of  IO9.  lOd.  Some  of  the  yessels 
baye  honeymoon  cabins  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  new-married  couples,  few  of  whom  it  appears 
are  too  sheep-fistoed  to  p^ade  their  coniugal  feHcity 
on  board.  On  the  subject  of  explosions  the  au- 
thoress of  Sfc,  is  botii  serious  and  jocose.  The 
following  specimens  are  quite  American : 

A  Boigeon  of  a  celebrated  raomg-boat  was  blown  in  a 
fetrfnl  explosion  right  thxongh  the  slight  roof  of  an 
tftina'B  dwelling,  and  deposited  with  a  crash  on  the 
taihle.  Mlthoat  moving  ttom  his  ooonpation  the  person 
inTaded  observed  philosophicallv,  ''I  reokon,  stranger, 
joQ'Il  paj  me  thirty  dollars  for  tms  here.**  '*  I  reckon  I 
▼00%**  responded  the  invader;  ^1  never  paid  more'n 
ten  doUars  for  the  same  thing,  and  ain't  a  gomg  to  begin 
now." 

Onoe  when  a  keen  raoe  was  taldng  place,  the  captain 
oonrteooaly  begged  those  passengers  who  had  not  yet 
paid  their  fiures  to  transfer  themsdves  and  pockets  to  Uie 
part  of  the  boat  ikrthest  removed  fh>m  the  boilers  and 
danger;  **  and  yon,"  he  added,  with  equal  politeness,  to 
those  near  the  machinery  who  had  booked  np,  ^  may  all 
stay  here,  for  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least." 

We  had  marked  for  extract  one  or  two  passages 
fin>m  the  chapter  on  **  Bescued  Slaves,''  but  we 
bare  not  room  for  them.  The  aboye  quotations 
must  BuiBce  for  the  present. 

A  Day  of  Pleasure,  A  Simple  Stoiy  for  yoimg  chil- 
dren. By  Mrs.  Habriet  Myrtle.  ^Vith  eight 
Illustrations  by  Hablot  E.  Browne.  London: 
Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old  Bond-street     1653. 

The  Bobject  of  this  dever  and  useM  little  book 
is  the  history  of  one  day  in  the  life  of  a  spirited, 
wayward,  but  loving  child  of  four  years  old ;  and 
we  presume  that  it  is  written  to  be  read  by 
parents  and  nurses  in  the  hearing  of  children 
about  the  same  ^ge.  The  difficulty  of  writing  a 
good  book  for  such  a  purpose  is  &r  greater  than 
any  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  imagine ;  even 
the  attempt  is  honourable ;  and  success,  which  in 
this  case  is  complete,  is  a  triumph  of  no  common 
occmrence.  This  work,  trifling  as  some  may 
think  it,  could  only  hay  e  been  written  by  a  mother 
impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  her  responsi- 
bility, and  endowed  with  sufficient  wisdom  to 
read  the  inmost  heart  of  her  child.  The  illus- 
trations are  graceftd  designs  from  the  pencil  of  one 
whose  works  are  £Etiniliar  to  the  pubHo,  and  they 
are  etched  in  a  superior  and  effectiye  s^le.  The 
mother  and  child  at  page  26  is  a  delightful  do- 
mestic picture,  and  the  drawing  of  the  whole 
fieiies  iaradmirable. 

The  Family  Eeanondet;  a  Penny  Monthly  Magazine, 
for  the  Industrious  Glasses.  Vol.  V.  £bndon: 
Groombridge  and  Sons.     1853. 

Ths  proprietors  of  this  magazine  seem  impressed 
with  the  very  proper  notion  that  since  they  teach 
economy  they  are  bound  to  set  a  practical  example 
of  i1^  and  henc0  the  yolume  before  us  presentgi  one 


of  the  cheapest  shilling's-worths  to  be  met  with 
in  the  market.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of 
excellent  print  and  paper,  crammed  with  useful 
information  of  eyery  sort,  illustrated  with  en- 
grayings,  and  interspersed  with  tales  and  light 
reading — surely  here  is  enough  for  the  closest 
shayer  that  oyer  looked  at  both  sides  of  a  shilling 
before  parting  with  it.  To  the  cottager  and  inex- 
perienced housekeeper,  the  shilling  spent  upon 
this  book  may  be  the  saying  of  fifty  others  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

A  Hero.  Philip's  Book.  By  the  Author  of  "  Olive," 
&G.  With  Illustrations  oy  Godwin.  London; 
Addey  and  Co.   1858. 

This  is  tiie  work  of  a  loyer  of  boys,  who  has 
studied  them  well,  and  paints  them  to  the  life — 
no  easy  task.  The  Hero  is  a  quiet-tempered 
Scotch  youth,  and  his  heroism  is  of  the  truest 
sort,  consisting  in  the  practice  of  self-abnegation 
and  the  preference  of  the  happiness  of  others  to 
his  own  adyantage.  To  those  of  our  readers  who 
remember  the  delightful  story  of  Cola  Monti,  we 
need  only  mention  that  this  is  by  the  same  writer, 
and  illustrated  with  engrayings  of  equal  merit, 
to  ensure  it  a  ready  reception. 

The  AuetraUan  and  Caltfomian  Gold  Discoveries, 
and  their  probable  Consequences,  dtc.  In  a  series 
of  Letters.  By  James  Patrick  Stirhng,  F.Il.S.£. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  1853. 

Me.  SriBLnro,  in  this  work,  sounds  a  note  of 
alarm  in  reference  to  the  Diggings  and  their  pro- 
duce. He  differs  altogether  in  opinion  from  the 
writers  in  the  "  Economist "  and  their  followers, 
who  see  no  cause  for  immediate  apprehension  on 
the  score  of  an  inmiense  influx  of  gold.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  because 
the  operation  of  the  discovery  of  the  Potosi  mines 
of  silver  was  very  tardy  in  its  effects  upon  tho 
value  of  money — the  same  thing  will  take  place 
in  relation  to  gold.  He  shows  what  is  doubticss 
the  fact,  that  the  two  cases  are  widely  different, 
silver  being  obtained  from  the  mine  in  a  state 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  iron-ore,  and  requir* 
ing  much  expensiye  labour  to  prepare  it  for  the 
market  or  the  mint — ^whereas  gold  is  no  sooner 
rescued  from  the  earth  than  it  is  fit  for  use.  The 
following  brief  extracts  firom  the  last  chapter  of 
the  work  will  show  some  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  author  has  been  led : 

It  is  during  the  progress  of  the  consequent  change 
from  low  to  high  prices,  that  the  chief  benefits  of  those 
new  sonrcea  of  wealth  which  Providence  has  opened  up 
to  lis  will  be  experienced  by  the  producing  classes.  .  .  . 
The  increase  of  money,  consequent  on  the  diminished 
cost  of  the  metals,  will  not  raise  the  price  of  labour  only, 
but  the  prices  of  all  things.  The  enhancement  of  money 
wages  will  probably  be  preceded  by  the  enhancement  of 
the  money  value  of  commodities,  and  after  the  rise  of 
wages  and  prices  has  become  genend,  Uie  labourer  will 

be  no  better  off  than  before He  gets  more  money, 

but  he  acquires  no  additional  command  over  the  goods 

which  that  money  will  purchase Nor  will  the 

capitalist  ulUmatdy  be  in  a  better  situation.  His  profits 
depend  upon  the  proportion  between  his  outgoings  and 
his  returns.  Increase  the  amount  of  money  in  general 
drealation,  and  bis  returns  wUl  be  raised  in  pecuniary 
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value ;  but  if  lus  outgoings  ftre  raiM^  aa  ultimately  they 
must  be  in  the  same  proportion,  the  rate  of  his  profits 
will  not  be  increased.  The  atnouiM  of  his  profits  will  be 
greater,  but  he  will  In  reality  be  no  lieher  than  before, 
because  the  Increased  amount  will  purchase  no  more  of 
the  necessaYies  of  life  than  the  smaller  nominal  amount 

which  he  now  reoeiTos As  regards  the  agrieul- 

tural  interest,  the  change  will  affect  landlords  and  tenants 
yaiiously.  By  the  proprietor  who  cultivates  his  oim 
lands  an  improvement  will  be  instantly  azpezienced.  .  •  . 
Bent  and  profits  will  increase  in  money  value,  but  after 
the  change  has  been  fully  effected,  the  increased  amount 
will  go  no  farther  than  Uie  present  amount  in  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities  and  the  expense  of  living.  To  the 
tenant  who  has  just  entered  upon  a  lease,  for  suppose 
twenty-one  years,  at  a  fixed  money  rent,  the  change  will 
bring  twenty-one  years  of  increasing  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. To  the  landlord,  who  must  wait  until  the  expi- 
ration of  this  term  for  an  increase  of  rent,  and  who  must 
in  the  interval  pay  double  for  everting  he  consumes, 
with  increased  rates  and  taxes,  and  interest  and  jointures 
not  diminished,  the  change  wiU  bring  twaity«one  yean 
of  hardship  and  privation.  After  the  lapse  of  this  period 
neither  party  will  be  a  gainer*  In  the  case  of  the  clergy, 
whose  incomes  rise  and  fall  with  the  average  money 
price  of  com,  the  change  trill  be  little  felt  Not  So  with 
naval  and  military  officers,  judges,  einl  fhtictionaries, 
and  all  who  have  fixed  pecumary  Incomes,  Ac,  Ao.  •  .  . 
In  a  word*  during  the  progress  of  the  change,  the  pro- 
duoing  classes  wUl  be  Uie  gainers,  and  consumers  will  be 
the  losers.  The  former  will  benefit  temporarily — ^the 
latter,  at  least  those  of  them  who  live  upon  fixed  incomes, 
will  suffer  in  perpetuiW.  Debtors  will  get  richer,  cre- 
ditors will  get  poorer:  Iroduction,  in  all  the  departments 
of  industry,  agricultural^  and  manufaotuting,  wUl  be 
powerfully  excited  and  stimulated.  The  oreation  and 
accumulation  of  capital,  meaning  by  capital  not  gold  and 
silver,  but  materials,  provisions,  dro.,  •  .  .  •  will  be  the 
ultimate  consequence  of  the  gold  discoveries;  and  in 
this,  rather  than  in  die  ^rect  and  immediate  effects,  the 
true  value  of  these  discoveries  will  be  found  to  consist 

To  the  queBtion,  "  Why  not  put  an  end  to  all 
doubts  and  anxiety  on  this  subject,  and  obviate 
all  future  difficulties,  bv  making  silver  the  sole 
standard  of  our  money  r' — our  author  replies,  that 
this  question  involves : 

Not  considerations  of  expediency  alone,  but  the  far 
higher  considerations  of  equity  and  good  faith.  The 
legislature  has  now  the  power  to  a  great  extent  simply 
by  letting  things  alone^  without  violating  any  principle  of 
justice,  or  trenching  upon  any  law  of  Ood  or  man,  to  free 
the  over-burdened  industry  and  resources  of  England 
from  the  incubus  by  which  they  have  been  so  long  and 
so  grievously  oppressed.  Would  Parliament  be  justified 
then,  in  stepping  in  to  prevent  things  from  taking  that 
course  which  nature  and  Providence  appear  to  have  be- 
neficently determined  they  should  take?  or,  assuming 
that  all  questions  in  connection  with  our  public  and  na- 
tional burdens  are  to  be  resolved  by  an  appeal  to  expe- 
diency alone,  would  it  be  just  to  oblige  private  individuals, 
who  have  contracted  pecuniary  engagements  under  sti- 
pulations adjusted  with  reference  to  one  standard  of 
money,  to  liquidate  and  fulfil  their  obligations  according 
to  another  standard  t 

This  is  a  very  eloquent  disclaimer,  and  sounds 
well :  but  what  becomes  of  equity  and  good  faith 
if  nature  and  Providence  should  combine  to  make 
gold  as  plentiful  as  the  conmionest  of  metals  ?  Is 
the  creditor  and  the  mortgagee  to  accept  of  mere 
rubbish  in  payment  of  his  claim,  because  that 
happened  to  be  the  standard  of  value  when  the 
debts  were  contracted  ?  "No  man  will  reply  in  the 
afiirmative  to  such  a  question.  In  reference  to  a 
recurrence  to  a  silver  standard,  it  may  very  well 
be  that  England  shall  be  forced  into  such  itmeft- 


Bore.  If  other  nations  adopt  i^  and  gold,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect,  depreciates  in  value,  it 
is  not  very  clear  how  foreign  commerce  is  to  be 
carried  on  unless  we  follow  their  example. 

Mr.  Stirling*8  book,  be  it  remembered,  deals 
comprehensively  with  the  whole  question,  and 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  complete  view  of  the  subject.  Though 
we  cannot  endorse  the  whole  of  his  opinions,  we 
can  commend  his  work  to  the  thoughtM  conside- 
ration of  our  readers. 

UneU  Tom*8  Cabin.  By  H.  B.  Stowe.  With  Twenty- 
seven  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank,  Esq. 
London:  John  Gassell,  Ludgate-hill.    1653. 

Geobgb  GauxESHAirK,  in  the  illustration  of  this 
edition  of  ''Uncle  Tom,"  has  displayed  his  usual 
talents.  He  is  excellent  in  his  delineations  of  the 
humorous  and  comic  scenes,  but  not  so  successi^ 
in  those  of  a  sober  and  pathetic  character ;  there 
is  vigour,  life,  action,  however,  in  them  all,  and 
they  would  tell  the  story  almost  without  the  text. 
This  volume  is  enriched  with  an  account  of  tiie 
authoress  and  her  family,  and  being  handsomely 
got  up,  will  be  a  favounte  with  the  public. 

Katis  Stewart.   A  True  Story.    Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.    1853. 

"Wb  have  here  a  singular  ohd  characteristic  Scot- 
tish story,  most  agreeable  to  read,  and  pleasant  to 
recollect.  Katie,  the  heroine,  is  the  lively,  merry- 
hearted,  wayward,  and  fascinating  pet  child  of  a 
Scotch  fiurmer.  Everybody  loves  and  humours 
her,  and  she  has  her  own  way  always,  and  a  de- 
lightful way  it  is.  She  is  taken  from  home  to 
reside  with  the  Lady  Anne  at  Kellie  Castle,  where 
she  grows  from  a  beautiful  child  to  a  lovely  woman, 
and  where  she  has  admirers  among  the  occasional 
visitors  to  the  castle.  She  turns  a  cold  eye,  how- 
ever, upon  them  all,  and  true  to  the  instinct  of  her 
nature  and  her  humble  class,  waits  for  the  inevi- 
table he,  who  comes  at  last  in  the  person  of  "Willie 
Motison,  a  sailor,  whom  she  finally  marries,  as  she 
says,  to  save  both  their  hearts  from  breaking,  and 
who  makes  her  a  good  husband,  as  in  duty  bound. 
The  charm  of  this  story  lies  in  the  faithfrd  and 
life-like  pictures  it  presents  of  Scottish  character, 
and  customs,  and  manners,  and  modes  of  life. 
Many  of  the  individuals  introduced  are,  no  doubt, 
accurately  sketched  from  nature ;  and  their  proto- 
types are  to  be  found  at  the  present  hour  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  north.  The  volume  is  hand- 
somely printed. 

Aladdin ;  or,  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  and  Sinhad  the 
Sailor;  and  Far  Famed  Talei  from  the  Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainmente.  With  Illustrations.  Lon- 
don :  Addey  and  Go.     1853. 

These  are  a  couple  of  neat  little  pictorial  editions 
of  stories  with  which  children  of  all  ages  are  toler- 
ably well  acquainted.  They  have  been  selected 
with  judgment,  and  are  perfectly  unobjectionable 
in  every  respect,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  children  with  the  certainty  that  they  will  afford 
them  amusemtot,  and  exdte  the  imagination  with- 
out oonrapting  it. 
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Parii  cfUr  WaieHdo.  Nbtea  taken  at  th6  time  and 
bithnto  onpublished.  Including  a  revisod  edition 
of  "A  Viait  to  Flanders  and  the  Field."  By  J. 
SofPsoK,  Esq.,  Advocate.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1853. 

Thb  interest  excite  just  ncFW  by  the  d^eaM  of 
the  great  Ditke^  Tnth  regard  to  everything  reepeot- 
mg  him,  has  no  doubt  led  to  the  {mblication  of 
this  volume.  There  is  no  denying  that  it  eontains 
matter  of  deep  and  permanent  conoem  to  English- 
fflen,  and  such  as  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten ; 
indeed,  the  fact  that  ten  editions  of  the  work,  in  a 
leas  vohmiinotis  form,  have  already  passed  through 
the  press,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  popularity. 
The  Introdaotion  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
stste  of  pUbHo  feelmg  in  Ed&burgh  in  1816^  where 
all  tiie  world  were  Imathless  with  expectaticm  of 
news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  where,-  at  letigth^ 
the  announcement  of  the  victory  created  a  general 
hoHday.  @ome  six  weeks  after  the  battle,  Mr. 
Simpson  visits  tiie  field,  and  while  on  the  spot 
irith  fhe  reader,  reoounts  the  history  of  that  day's 
work  in  a  maimer  so  dear,  so  comprehensible,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  spirited,  that  the  dullest  head 
may  understand  the  details  of  the  strifoj  The 
state  of  the  game  too,  at  its  commencement,  and 
at  its  fatal  crisis,  is  shown  by  two  excellent  maps 
of  the  field,  marking  the  position  of  the  combat- 
ants both  at  the  commencement  and  the  virtual 
termination  of  the  contest.  As  a  historv  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  perhaps  this  is,  considering  its 
laudable  brevity,  the  most  intelligible,  the  most 
animated  and  patriotic  that  has  ever  appeared; 
and  at  the  same  time,  we  see  no  reason  to  question 
the  authenticity  of  anything  related,  tlnfortu- 
natdy  the  interest  of  Mi.  Simpson's  book  slackens 
wofnlly  80  soon  as  he  gets  away  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Hotures  of  Paris  during  the  period  of  the 
oGcnpation  by  the  Allies  are  far  from  what  they 
might  have  been  had  the  author,  with  such  op- 
portanities,  had  his  eyes  open  and  his  wits  about 
him;  and  they  smack  more  of  the  dry  descrip- 
tions of  the  guide-books,  to  which  we  suspect  no 
Email  portion  of  the  bulk  of  this  volume  is  owing, 
than  of  actual  impressions  derived  on  the  spot. 
They  axe  farther  disfigured  by  the  display  of 
silly  anti-gallic  prejudices  worthy  only  of  the 
period  when  Jolm  Bull  hated  the  French,  and 
felt  it  his  duty  to  hate  them  "because  they  ate 
frogs  and  wore  wooden  shoes."  Kr.  Simpson  is 
not  content  with  beating  the  enemy,  but  he  must 
abuse  them  afterwards ;  thus  the  military  are  all 
monsters  of  trcacherv  and  cruelty;  among  the 
citizens  ''  domestic  pleasure  is  never  heard  of,  all 
the  virtdes,  public  as  well  as  private  which  an 
English  hoTSM  Sounds  and  rears,  exist  not  in 
volatile''  Paris.  Again,  the  ladies  are  such  dow- 
dies in  dress  ''  that  I  never  looked  twice  at  any 
of  them,"  and  that,  it  appears,  because  they  have 
more  sense  than  to  squeese  their  waists  by  tight 
lacing  into  the  form  of  combined  ugliness  and 
disease.  Further,  "  the  Parisiaii  mother  is  a  per- 
fect ostrich.  The  duties  and  cares  of  a  nursery 
are  her  aversion^  sh^  boards  her  ehildren  out,  that 
die  may  frequent  the  theatres,  eaf^s,  and  the  Boule- 
vards.   This  IB  a  monstrous  evil/'    It  weuld  be 


a  moBstromi  evil  if  it  wtte  not  a  monstroiis 
calumny,  as  every  one  who  has  hem  domiciliated 
for  any  length  of  time  in  French  families  will  at 
once  declare  it  to  be — ^d  which  Mr.  Simpson 
ought  to  have  known  by  this  time,  having  had 
above  thirty-seven  years  in  whioh  to  eorrect  the 
blunders  of  his  first  impressionB.  Of  the  accuracy 
of  these  impressions,  by  the  way,  a  curious  in- 
stance is  afforded  in  page  238 ;  at  the  plate-glass 
manufeotortr,  ^*  I  saw,"  says  he,  ''  the  process  of 
tUvmKing  (he  means  silvering).  The  mercury  is 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  glass,  and  to  remain  to 
adhere  for  twenty-four  hours."  Now  the  fact  is, 
the  mercury  is  not  allowed  to  flow  over  the  glass, 
and  if  it  were,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  till 
doomsday  not  a  particle  of  it  would  ever  adhere,  as 
everybody  knows  perfectly  well  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all  of  the  nature  of  mercury.  Of  course 
such  a  mistake  as  this  is  of  little  consequence, 
but  it  shows  us  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  8. 
must  be  received  eum  §rano»  Another  blemish  in 
this  work:,  which  we  recommend  the  author  to 
correct  in  the  next  edition,  is  the  useless  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  thing  with  which  it  abounds. 
Thus  we  are  distinctly  informed  three  several 
tinies  that  ''the  British  are  the  only  troops  in 
Europe  that  attack  the  head  of  a  colunm  without 
regarding  its  depth;"  and  there  are  a  dozen  at 
least  of  other  good  things  (we  suppose  they  must 
be  called)  Whieh  the  author  repeats  again  and 
again,  as  though  imbued  with  the  notion  that  the 
readeir  eotdd  never  hare  too  much  of  them.  While 
giving  advice.  We  may  as  trell  add  that  we  should 
like  to  see  the  whole  of  the  seven  visits  to  the 
Louvre  deleted  from  the  rolume,  as  being  pal- 
pably ifo  ^ri0f . 

The  Society  of  Friends.  A  Domestic  Narrative; 
illustrating  the  Peculiar  Doctrines  held  by  the 
Disciples  of  George  Fox.  By  Mrs.  Gbber,  Author 
of  **  Quakerism;  or,  the  Story  of  My  Lifb."  In 
Two  Vols.    London :  Saunders  and  OUey,  1652. 

This  work,  in  which  the  very  slight  plot  of  a 
domestic  romance  is  ponderously  overloaded  iHth 
the  incomprehensible  doctrinal  rubbish  of  certain 
fanatical  blockheads.  Who  had  or  are  supposed  to 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  estabhshment 
of  quakerism,  is  not  nearly  sd  amusing  as  Mrs. 
Greer's  former  work.  The  story  is  little  more 
than  the  narrative  of  a  course  of  very  pardonable 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  a  lovely  young  quakeress 
who,  to  escape  a  fi)rced  marriage  with  a  drab  and 
broadbrim  suitor  fbr  whom  she  has  no  liking, 
conspires  with  a  good-natured  brother  to  deceive 
p^a,  mamma,  and  sister  JeneVer,  and  marry  an 
officer  in  his  majesty's  service.  The  tale  Serves 
very  well,  however,  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang 
the  whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  quakerism,  as 
it  exists  in  Mrs,  Greer's  imagination,  and  to 
exhibit  all  its  imperfections  to  the  light,  with 
no  very  flattering  comments.  The  authoress,  it 
appears,  passed  some  forty  years  of  her  lifb  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  in  her  preface  to  tho 
present  work,  she  states  that  "  a  personal  event, 
comparatively  trifling,  wtls,  thanks  bfe  to  God, 
mctde  instrumental  to  my  deliverance  frx)m  this 
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delusion."  The  event  referrod  to  was  the  dis- 
covery on  her  part  that  certain  ''  fidthful  weighty 
Eriends"  were  guilty  of  flagrantly  dishonourable 
conduct,  for  which,  so  &r  from  being  censured, 
she  found  them  upon  investigation,  sanctioned  in 
their  proceedings  by  the  practices  of  Qeoige  Fox 
himself  their  founder— and  "that  the  conduct 
which  true  Christians  would  instantly  have  re- 
probated as  dishonest  and  false,  was  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  and  practices  of 
the  primitive  quakers/'  who,  it  is  said,  held  the 
doctnne  that  **  it  is  expedient  to  hush  up  com- 
plaints when  th^  touch  persons  eminent  in  the 
ministry."  So  Mrs.  Greer  abandoned  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  seeks  to  draw  others  after  her  by 
the  publication  of  their  errors,  delusions,  and 
hypocrisieB,  which  it  took  her  forty  years  to  dis- 
cover.   "  Friends,"  she  says, 

profess  to  worship  Ood — they  worship  only  **  nothing- 
ness," and  a  silent  meeting,  without  Bible,  prajer,  praise, 
or  thaoksgiying,  is  most  ^propziate  homage  to  that 
idol.  They  profess  to  be  Chnstians — ^they  bow  before  no 
Saviour,  but  only  something  they  call  Christ,  in  them- 
selves. They  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit— 
they  are  guided  by  a  miserable  substitute,  which  they 
call  **  best  wisdom.'*  They  profess  to  honour  the  Bible — 
they  dishonour  it  by  setting  their  own  writings  above  it. 
They  profess  to  hold  the  truth— for  truth  they  have 
substituted  the  delusions  of  George  Fox. 

Of  these  delusions,  if  the  extracts  from  the 
works  of  that  renowned  enthusiast  are  true,  fair, 
and  ungarbled  ones,  and  which  we  do  not  mean 
to  question,  some  rather  singular  specimens  are 
given  in  the  pages  of  this  narrative.  Thus  on 
one  occasion,  Qeoige  had  an  immediate  revela- 
tion from  the  Lord  how  he  should  wear  his  hair ; 
and  on  another,  he  preached  professedly  from  the 
Lord  about  the  slits  a  woman  should  have  in  her 
waistcoat.  He  is  said  to  assert  that  Quakers 
<<  are  in  the  same  power,  understanding,  know- 
lodge,  and  immediate  revelation  from  heaven, 
that  the  apostles  were  in,"  and  that  they  can  dis- 
cern who  are  saints,  who  are  devils,  and  who 
£q)06tates,  without  speaking  even  a  word.  They 
have  the  Word  of  God,  Christ,  which  is  eternal 
and  infallible  in  their  heart,  to  judge  persons 
and  things.  Writing  to  Eichard  Baxter  he  says, 
*^  Writing  paper  and  ink  is  not  infiallible,  nor  ike 
Scripture  is  not  the  ground  of  faith,"  &c.  Li  the 
appendix  is  a  copy  of  Goerge  Fox's  will,  copied 
from  one  in  his  own  hand- writing,  yet  to  be  seen 
in  the  Prerogative  Office,  which  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  illiterate  oafs  that  ever 
made  the  mistake  of  wielding  a  pen  instead  of  a 
pitchfork.  William  Penn  appears  to  but  little 
more  advantage ;  he  believes  m  the  infallibility  of 
George  Fox,  and  supports  the  pretensions  of  the 
shoemaker  prophet,  m  a  style  of  equal  feuiatioism ; 
he  nicknamed  the  Bible  ''John  Faldo's  Word  of 
God,''  and  declares  that  all  who  believe  in  it,  in 
preference  to  quaker  teaching,  are  anti-revelation 
adversaries.  We  might  multiply  such  samples  as 
the  above,  to  the  length  of  several  columns ;  but 
the  reader  has  already  had  enough.  We  candidly 
confess  that  we  do  not  relish  the  spirit  which  has 
dictated  the  portraiture  of  quakerism  which  these 
volumes   supply.      Ifotwithstanding  the  pious 


prayer  with  which  Mrs.  Greer  closes  her  preface, 
we  suspect  that  malice  and  resentment  rather 
than  Christian  charity  have  furnished  the  impetus 
to  her  labours.  Thev  bear  far  too  vindictive  a 
tone  ever  to  be  usenil,  and  are  more  likely  to 
bring  herself,  rather  than  the  Society  of  Friends, 
into  bad  odour.  For  our  part,  we  would  infi- 
nitely rather  accept  the  picture  of  quakerism  from 
the  pen  of  Bernard  Barton,  as  it  may  be  found  in 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Sutton,  contained  in  the  posthu- 
mous edition  of  his  works,  than  any  delineation 
from  the  pencil  of  an  angry  seceder,  who  having 
her  long-delayed  secession  to  justify,  is  neoessaiily 
open  to  suspicion.  In  the  mean  time  we  would 
reoommend  our  Quaker  friends  to  revise  their  an- 
tiquated Scriptures — ^rules  and  minute-books,  and 
purge  them  of  the  nonHonsical  rubbish  of  a  fana- 
tical period. 

Uie  Vols  of  LanherMj  and  oth$r  Poem$.  By  H. 
SxwxLL  Stoxxs.  a  New  Edition  with  Additions, 
and  Illustrations  drawn  on  Stone,  by  0.  Hag^he, 
from  Designs  by  J.  G.  Philp.  London :  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.    1858. 

Tee  principal  poem  in  this  volume  is  a  carefnlly 
polished  p]X)duction  of  no  everyday  order.  Being 
chiefly  descriptive  of  local  scenery,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  but  a  local  celebrity,  as  the  ge- 
neral reader  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  exquisitely 
romantic  district  which  has  inspired  these  strains, 
cannot  test  the  accuracy  of  the  pictures  they  so 
forcibly  paint.  But  the  work  from  its  intrinsic 
merits  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation,  and  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  hy  all  lovers  of  ^oughtfiil 
and  melodious  verse.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  author's  descriptive  powers : — 

'Tis  now  the  hour  when  o*er  the  eastern  hUIs 
Mom,  like  a  hlushing  bride,  her  pearls  pat  on. 
While  the  proud  lark  at  heaven's  nigh  lattice  trills ; 
Now  milkmaids  blithe  their  quilted  kirtles  don. 
And  the  rough  ploughman  gi^tes,  and  growls  anon 
As  the  cock's  clarion  pierces  Ms  dull  ear ; 
Down  the  green  lane  the  lowing  kine  are  gono 
To  where  Uie  noisy  brooklet  bubbles  clear, 
And  in  the  folds  the  flock  their  shaggy  guardian  fear. 

Now  may  be  heard,  mider  the  vantage  eave 
Of  trellis'd  villa  in  smooth-shaven  lawn. 
The  twittering  swallow  that  seems  loth  to  leave 
Her  procreant  cradle  for  the  breezy  dawn ; 
At  that  soft,  sweet  reveill^e,  half  withdrawn 
The  muslin  from  the  casement's  jealous  bar, 
Shows  a  fSair  form  more  timid  than  the  fawn, 
But  with  an  eye  that,  like  the  morning  star. 
Gleams  through  its  lashes  long,  which  blade  as  midnight 
are. 

Hark !  'tis  the  thunder  of  the  earlv  wain 
Down  the  paved  streets,  shaking  me  very  walls, 
As  the  stout  team  their  swelling  muscles  strain. 
While  with  a  lusty  voice  the  driver  calls 
His  long-maned  comrades  by  their  names,  and  falls 
His  sounding  thong  innooaous  in  the  air : 
The  white<capt  housemaids,  in  their  dusty  halls, 
Pause  at  the  ponderous  caravan  to  stare, 
And  for  the  comely  man  a  casual  glance  may  spare. 

A  number  of  minor  poems  of  considerable  merit 
conclude  the  volume.  Want  of  room  compels  us 
to  confine  our  sdeotions  from  these  to 
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Merrny,  merrily,  ring  the  bells, 

Down  Fairy's  winding  vale, 
And  o'er  the  moorland's  floods  and  fells 
Kepeat  a  happy  tale ; 
But  who  hath  wed  this  wintry  mom 
No  flower  a  maiden  to  adorn  T 

Merrily,  merrily,  still  they  ring, 
FoUra  wonder  who  wiU  marry : 
The  nightingale  she  waits  for  spring, 
TiU  spring  the  ttutles  tarry ; 
And  Hymen  shiyers  as  he  sees 
The  icicles  festoon  the  trees. 

Merrily,  merrily,  still  they  chime, 

The  old  pronounce  it  queer, 
The  yomig  declare  that  any  time 
WUl  do  throughout  the  year; 
And  Cupid  laughs  and  says  the  same, 
And  seems  to  like  the  yule  log's  flame. 

Love  will  not  wait  the  vernal  hour, 

To  love  all  months  are  May ; 
Old  Christmas  leaves  his  holly  bower, 
To  give  the  bride  away : 
No  lilies  twine  sweet  Marian's  hair. 
But  then  her  cheeks  the  roses  wear. 

The  illugtrations  of  the yolimie,  whichare  large 
and  in  the  first  slyle  of  lithography,  add  mnch  to 
its  attractiODa. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy.  In  two  Parts. 
Intended  especially  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Uni- 
versities. ByGsoaoE  Ramsat,  B.M.  Edinburgh: 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.  Bughy :  Cropley 
and  Billington.     1853. 

Ws  have  only  space  at  present  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  work,  which  will  he  found  worthy  of 
a  caieful  perusal.  The  first  part  is  deroted  to 
a  very  dever  and  considerate  examination  of  cer- 
tain terms  such  as  Substance,  Quality,  Quantity, 
Relation,  Cause  and  Effect,  &c.,  &c.,  which  con- 
stantly occur  in  the  vocabnlary  of  philosophers. 
The  explanations  of  Mr.  Eamsay  are  clear,  sue- 
dnct,  and  intelligible,  and  leaye  the  reader  in  no 
donbt  as  to  the  signification  which  he  at  least  as- 
signs to  the  terms  in  question — ^which  is  more 
than  we  wonld  say  for  some  writers  on  the  same 
sabjeets.  In  Part  the  Second,  in  a  comprehensive 
chapter  under  the  head  of  reasoning,  "iSx,  Bamsay 
attacks  with  more  boldness  and  vigonr  than  any 
of  his  precursors,  the  yirtue  and  value  of  the 
sjUogism.  Giving  six  instances  of  regular 
syllogisms,  in  the  first  figure,  to  which,  according 
to  Anstotile,  all  legitimate  syllogisms  may  be  re- 
duced—hut of  which  we  need  quote  but  one  fami- 
liar to  all,  and  which  runs  as  follows — ''  What- 
ever exhibits  marks  of  design  had  an  intelligent 
anthor.  The  world  exhibits  marks  of  deragn; 
therefore  the  world  had  an  intelligent  author '^ 
^he  asks  the  question : — 

Do  men  actoally  reason  thus?    That  they  do  not 
openly  or  apparently  so  reason,  every  one's  experience 

may  oonvinoe  him In  order  to  prove  that 

the  worid  had  an  intelligent  author,  none  bnt  a  dialecti- 
cian would  hegin  b^  stating  **  whatever  ezhihits  marks 
of  design  had  an  mteUigent  author ;"  but  an  ordinary 
reaeoner  would  say,  '*  The  world  exhibits  marks  of  de- 
sign ;  ihtrefoTB  It  had  an  intelligent  author.*'  And  so  in 
other  cases.  But,  though  not  expressed,  is  not  the  first 
or  m^ior  proposition  understood?  Mentally  embraced, 
though  not  stated  in  woidi  ?   There  lies  all  the  question. 


When  we  examine  (this  syllogism)  we  find  that  the  ma- 
jor is  a  universal  proposition,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  the  first  figure,  as  it  is  of  syllogisms  in 
general,  that  one  of  the  premises  must  be  universal. 
Unless  this  be  Uie  case,  no  infallible  inference  can  be 
drawn.  If  the  migor  proposition  be  universal,  it  must 
embrace  the  conclusion,  for  this  is  only  a  particular  in- 
stance of  the  same.  Consequently  by  assuming  the 
m%ior  we  assume  the  conclusion ;  or,  in  other  words,  our 
first  proposition  takes  for  granted  the  veiy  thing  to  be 
proved.  And  this,  we  are  told,  ia  the  legitimate,  nay, 
the  only  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning  !  Certainly,  of  all 
the  delusions  that  ever  passed  current  in  the  world,  this 
is  the  greatest ;  for  it  is  a  delusion  not  peculiar  to  the 
vulgar,  but  ahared,  even  now,  by  some  of  the  highest 
names  in  philosophy.  It  is  engendered  between  rever- 
ence for  antiquity  and  respect  for  Aristotle  and  Greek, 
and  in  many  mstances  it  has  proved  too  strong,  not  only 
for  common  sense,  but  for  high  intellectual  power.  On 
that  account  it  is  the  more  important  that  the  delusion 
should  be  expelled.  •  .  •  •  Who,  I  would  ask,  start- 
ing from  the  mijor  proposition  of  the  syllogism,  would 
thmk  of  proving  that  Cesar,  as  a  tyrant,  deserved  death, 
heeause  all  tyrants  deserve  death?  ThaJt  is  the  very 
thing  to  he  proved.  Whether  we  use  the  singular  or 
the  plural,  it  makes  no  dififorenoe,  for  the  general  term 
Tyrant  comprehends  as  many  particulars  as  the  phrase 
all  TyraaUs.  What  can  be  more  silly  than  the  state- 
ment, a  tyrant,  any  tyrant,  deserves  death,  because  all 
tyrants  deserves  death  7  But  such,  and  no  other,  is  the 
proof  afforded  us  in  this  syllogism.  These  two  proposi- 
tions are  in  reality  identical ;  they  difiG^r  only  in  rorm. 
We  conclude  that  what,  instead  of  proving  anything, 
begins  by  taking  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be  proved 
cannot  be  the  natural  mode  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  Eamsay  follows  up  these  hard  blows  by 
others  equally  severe,  and  shows  that  the  appear- 
ance of  perfect  proof  in  the  syllogism  is  nothing 
hut  a  fiction,  and  that  only  where  the  premises 
are  undeniable  is  the  conclusion  necessarily  true. 
He  observes : 

The  ^and  mistake  of  the  syllogistic  theory,  then,  is 
the  notion  that  we  can  ever  arrive  at  demonstration  in 
reasonings  about  matters  of  fact ;  and  in  carrying  out 
this  notion,  a  form  of  reasoning  was  invented,  (for  in- 
vented ia  the  word)  whereby  the  appearance,  and  only 
the  appearance  of  infallibility,  was  given  to  an  az^ument. 
The  very  perfection  of  the  proof  in  a  regular  syllogism 
shows  the  futility  of  the  argument ;  for  we  know  that, 
except  in  mathematics,  there  is  no  perfect  proof;  and 
consequently,  the  perfection  can  only  be  apparent,  and 
therefore,  the  result  of  a  trick.  This  trick,  we  ha^e 
seen  is  assuming  the  conclusion  in  the  premises.  Th^t 
a  system  of  logic  raised  on  such  a  basis,  should  so  long 
have  stood  its  ground,  and  that  even  at  the  present  ddy 
it  should  have  eminent  supporters,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  facts  m  the  histoiy  of  tJie  humap 
mind. 

The  aboye  few  extracts  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  author  of  this  book  thinks  for  himself, 
and  is  not  a&aid  of  diverging  from  old  and  beaten 
paths.  We  may  perhaps  recur  to  this  subject 
at  an  early  opportunity. 

Traveller's  Library^  Fart  30.  Swift  and  Richardsou. 
By  Lord  Jeffrey.  Reprinted  from  Contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  London:  LongmaUf 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.    1853. 

These  reviews  of  Walter  Scotf  s  Life  of  Swfit 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Richardson  are  well  known  to  a  good  portion  of 
the  reading  public.  To  say  that  they  are  admire- 
ably  written,  and  form  in  themselves  excellent 
bio^phical  sketches  of  the  celebrated  meq  of 
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whom  they  treat,  is  Bajing  no  more  than  the 
name  of  the  author  of  them  would  guarantee  to 
the  reader.  The  unprincipled  seducer  and  moral 
monster  Swift  is  here  painted  in  his  true  colours ; 
end  the  cautious  and  self-complacent  Richardson 
has  more  justice  done  him  than  he  ever  dreamed  of 
in  his  day — or  would  have  relished  if  he  had. — 
We  ej:e  glad  to  see,  from  an  advertisement  on  the 
wrapper  of  this  volume  tiiat  the  *'  Memoirs  of 
alfaitfe  d'Arms/'  by  Alexander  Dumas^  is  an- 
nounced for  q[>eedy  publication  in  tiie  same  cheap 
series. 

Letters  from  Ireland.  By  Harriet  Martineau. 
Reprinted  firom  the  Daily  Newf.  London:  J. 
Chapman,  142,  Strand.    1862. 

We  are  glad  to  see  these  letters  collected  and 

printed  in  a  permanent  form.  We  believe  them 
to  be  true  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  as  such  well  adapted  for 
drculation  at  the  present  tame.  We  have  faith 
in  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  Emerald  Isle — 
believijog  with  Suss  Martineau  that  there  are  ele- 
ments in  the  Irish  character  as  well  as  in  the  Irish 
soil,  which  may  be  turned  to  a  good  aocount. 
The  good  time  will  come  again  when  the  stomas 
of  adversity  have  blown  past,  and  old  Ireland 
resume  her  lost  station.  Let  those  who  fear  the 
contrary  read  these  letters  and  come  tp  a  more 
hopeful  conclusion. 

The  Drama  of  Life,  and  Lyricai  Breathings.  By 
J.  H.  R.  Bailey,  M.R.C.P.  London:  Simpldo, 
MaFshall,  and  Co.  Wolverhampton:  Williams. 
1852. 

If^  as  we  are  at  liberlgr  to  suppose  from  ttie  Ho- 
zetian  aaxiQi  «n  tbe  ti4a-iMge  of  this  book,  Mr, 
Bayley  be  a  doubtfiil  aqnrant  Ibr  poetic  fisune 
**qui  Ummt  ne  non  wceederet,'^  he  might  have 
done  better  to  have  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
Ids  timidity  than  to  have  courtod  the  verdict  of 
the  public  by  an  appearance  in  print.  We  cannot 
^x>mpliment  him  upon  tiie  perfonnances  in  this 
I'olume,  which  appears  to  be  made  up  altogether 
€>f  the  milk-and-water  stuff  that  constitutes  the 
fltajde  ware  in  the  poets'  comers  of  j^vincial 
xiewi^Mipers.  The  writer  wants  the  most  common 
iii  all  qualifications  for  a  versifier,  vis.,  a  musical 
oar  and  sense  of  the  harmony  of  rhythm.  What 
f3an  be  said  to  such  lines  as  the  following,  which 
tyre  intended  to  serve  as  Alexandrines,  in  a  poem 
^written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  ? — 

That  make  the  satellite  sparide,  thaa  the  planet  idbine, 

So  unlike  the  duplicity  of  elier  yean. 

Binds  poor  humanily  9tSl  ever  since  the  falL 

We  always  prefer,  if  possible,  by  quoting  a 
short  piece  entire,  to  let  a  yoimg  poet  speak  for 
himself;  but  we  have  looked  in  vain  through  this 
v«olume  for  a  specimen  likely  to  interest  our  leaders. 
There  is  a  good  poetic  idea  in  the  last  piece,  **  The 
King  of  the  Tide"— but  unfortunately  that  is 
borrowed  from  Lord  Byron. 


tish  Temperance  League.    Edinburgh:  J.  B.  Ro- 
bertson.   1853. 

A  avABTEBLT  revlcw  conducted  on  total  abstinence 
principles,  is  a  novelty  in  literature.  We  hope  it 
will  have  fair  play,  and  live  and  prosper.  With- 
out being  total  abstainers  ourselves,  we  can  recog- 
nise the  beauty  of  the  pledge  in  certain  cases,  and 
see  no  harm  in  persuading  people  to  forswear  alco- 
hol, who  are  not  to  be  trusted  wi&  the  use  of  it. 
Much  good  has  been  done  by  the  followers  of 
Father  Matthew — that  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
testify — and  no  harm  that  we  ever  heard  of.  Our 
good  friends  of  the  League  are  too  much  alarmed 
on  the  score  of  **  Pale  Ale  ("  a  man  might  almost 
as  soon  get  drunk  on  CSamomile  tea ;  and  we  thiuk 
they  are  too  hard  on  poor  dear  Robbie  Bums,  who 
never  had  the  chance  of  turning  tee-totaller. 


The  Scottish  Review,     A  Quarterly  Review  of  Social 
\\ogTm  and  Ofn^rcA  Literature,    Glasgow :  BcoV 


The  Synoptical  SucUd;  being  the  First  Four  Book^ 
of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Gheometvy,  from  the  Edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Robert  Bimson ;  with  a  peouliar  typo- 
graphical arrangement,  by  which  ia  exhibited, 
without  abridgment  of  the  text,  a  perspicuous  out- 
line of  each  Demonstration,  to  facilitate  teaching 
in  classes  aud  private  study.  With  Ex^cises.  l^y 
Samuel  A.  Goon.  London:  C.  H.  Law,  131, 
Fleet^street.    1853. 

The  plan  here  adopted  is  that  of  aambenng  the 
joondusions  in  every  demonstration,  and  printing 
them  in  itaUes  indented.  The  effect  is  palpably 
to  asfiist  the  mem<My  oi  the  learner,  and  to 
prevent  the  embarrassment  which  is  the  gveat 
atombling^block  in  the  way  of  the  young  atadent. 
A  tyro  with  a  problem  to  master  woold  gladly 
make  lue  of  thia  book  in  pceferenee  to  any  otiber. 

AiieU,  a  Tab/sr  Yotm§  Peapie.  By  Janb  Wikkakd 

HooPEB.  With  QluatiafiLons  by  James  (jrodwin. 
London:  Addey  and  Co.,  ^1,  Old  Bond-stzeet 
1853. 

Abbell  ia  the  onjy  child  of  an  mifai^y  wiie 
drivel  by  iU-treatm«it  from  the  home  of  her 
husband,  an  East  Indian  ofiSoer,  whom  she  had 
married  against  the  conaent  of  hef  irelativesy  and 
by  whom  she  is  disowned.  She  finds  her  way  to 
Eaglmd,  where  she  aoon  dies^  leaving  the  child  to 
the  care  of  an  old  friend^  a,  oehoolmistresiib  v^lio 
ado^  and  brii^  her  up.  At  thirteen,  she  ac- 
cidentally discovers  hc^  rich  relatilons,  and  iiidfi 
that  she  is  heiress  in  expectancy  to  Glenara  Castle, 
and  a  &9«  estate ;  but  her  old  gxandfather,  who  is 
the  only  bar  to  her  inheritance,  will  not  acknow- 
ledge her,  unleas  she  will  dissolve  the  ties  that  Und 
her  to  the  benefBActress  of  her  whole  life.  I^cfaild 
refuses,  apd  i^etuma  to  the  school^  where  ate 
learns  to  practLse  6C(»U)my  in  the  jSaoe  c^a  dondy 
fortune.  But  the  old  gz^dfather  repents  on  his 
death-bed,  dies,  and  leaves  her  his  wealth  after  all, 
and  everytibing  is  wound  up  hapj^ily,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  plot,  it  will  be  seei^  is  little  mate  than 
a  stereotyped  formulary  {  bat  the  merit  of  the  bodk 
— and  it  has  very  considerable  merits— ^^onsists  in. 
the  truth  of  the  delineations  of  character  which 
it  confainsy  and  the  generous  sentiments  it  incul- 
cates. It  is  eminently  a  girFs  book,  and  well 
adapted  for  a  young  laay's  libraiy.  TheeDgray- 
ingQ  are  ftrst-rate. 
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fuj. — ^The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Company  was 
)Le\d  on  the  bth.  nit.,  at  the  Company's  chief  office,  105, 
Begentstreet  Sir  Thomas  Howland  Roberts,  3art, 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  presided.  The  report  of  the 
Directors  was  to  the  effect,  "  that  they  have  received  513 
proposals  for  assurances  amounting  to  ^£116,367  8s.  Od.: 
and  that  they  have  issued  373  policies  assuring  jC74,520 
3s.  7d^  and  producing  premiums  amounting  to  j^d,014 
1-is.  2d.  (out  of  this  sum  ^1,574  Os.  4d.  has  been  reofive4 
in  the  last  three  months).  That  acting  on  their  original 
determination,  they  have  secured  this  amount  of  pre- 
nioms  on  a  veiy  small  paid-up  capital,  and  their  having 
a  few  shares  unsold,  is  entirely  owing  to  their  never  hav- 
Off  advertised  them,  or  in  any  way  attempted  to  force  a 
sals.  That  their  income,  as  compared  with  their  current 
expenditure,  shows  a  surplus  (not  a  profit)  of  £624, 188.44' 
which  wiU  be  transferred  to  an  account  to  be  called  life 
Premiums  in  Beserve ;  the  sum  sunk  out  of  capital  in 
establishing  the  Company,  they  propose  should  be  paid  off 
oat  of  the  Life  Premiums  in  Beserve,  at  four  intervals } 
sock  faitervals  being  the  four  next  valuations  of  the  Com- 
pany's habiliiies  and  assets ;  they  have  determined  on  this 
come,  in  order  that  no  present  policy-holder  may  suffer 
forthe  benefitof  the  fixture  assured.  That  they  have  esta- 
blished several  excellent  agencies,  and  at  Manchester  a 
large  local  ofSLce,  They  have  also  established  branches  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  Lisbon,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
and  Aldemey  ;  and  have  one  in  course  of  formation  at 
Hambro*.  That  with  a  view  to  popularize  life  assurance, 
and  render  its  benefits  accessible  to  all,  they  have  issued 
tablw  for  weekly  payments,  also  ^Mm  iv  Mtwoiig 


superannuation  allowances  in  old  age,  in  the  satne  mail- 
ner.  Further,  they  have  commenced  the  system  of 
assuring  relief  in  sickness ;  and  generally  fbr  affording 
all  those  advantages,  now  imperfectly  offered  by  benefit 
dubs.  The  Beport  concludes  by  recommending  a  divi- 
dend  of  5  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capital. 

3ient  Ouarantee  8od»ty.— The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  offices,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion* 
house,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  January,  Mr.  Cuthbert 
W.  Johnson,  presiding.  ^  The  directon,  in  their  second 
annual  report,  congratulate  the  shareholders  upon  the 
present  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  which  fully 
confirms  the  opinion  (Nriginally  entertained  of  the  im- 
portance of  its  operations,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  futuro 
success.  The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has 
proved  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
society  was  established,  and  gives  evidence  that,  ere  long, 
it  will  be  highly  remuneratiye  to  the  shareholders,  and 
at  the  same  time,  equally  b«iefioial  to  the  ovners  of 
house  property.  During  the  past  year,  the  sum  of 
£1,230  2s.  4d,  h^s  been  received  for  commission;  but 
this,  although  more  than  treble  that  of  Uie  year  1651, 
does  not  represent  the  actual  amount  of  business  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  society,  as  the  eommission  on  rents 
entrusted  to  them  for  collection  during  one  quarter  does 
not  become  receivable  until  the  succeeding  one.  On 
the  6th  January,  the  amount  of  commission  receiyable 
by  the  society  amounted  to  i6I,717  10s.  lid.,  in  respect 
of  business  then  in  the  office.  The  directors  have  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  caution  they  used  during  the 
pffsvieus  year)  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
pinpasals  fiibnitM  to  them  fino«  tsbo  establishment  of 
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the  society,  J£81,179  8s«  8cL,  they  have  only  accepted 
.£-•38,333  4s.  6d.  They  have  had  numerous  applications 
for  agencies  in  the  principal  towns,  but  they  have  not 
made  any  appointment  beyond  that  at  Birmingham, 
-which  they  announced  at  the  last  general  meeting,  nor 
do  they  contemplate  doing  so  for  the  present,  believing 
that  an  ample  field  for  the  successful  operations  of  the 
society  exists  in  and  around  London.  During  the  past 
year  several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  tithe-rent 
charge  department,  and  at  the  present  time  the  collection 
of  the  tithes  of  15  parishes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  society, 
and  incumbents  whose  engagements  -had  tenninated 
have  renewed  their  arrangements,  and  they  and  others 
have  expressed  themselves  in  hi^h  terms  of  approbation 
of  the  management  of  the  society,  and  of  the  comfort 
and  advantage  to  be  derived  to  the  clergy  availing  them- 
selves of  its  agency.  Considerable  inconvenience  having 
been  found  to  arise  from  the  annual  accounts  being  made 
up  to  the  30(li  November,  the  directors  recommend  that, 
in  future,  they  should  be  closed  on  the  24th  December 
in  each  year."  From  the  observations  of  the  chairman, 
it  appears  that  the  difficulties  experienced  during  the 
first  two  years  of  this  society's  operations  are  nearly 
overcome,  and  that  there  is  now  every  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate and  decided  success. 

SoToreign  Li^B  Ainmuue  Ckn^Miy^—- At  the  seventh 
annual  meeting  of  this  Company  the  Secretary  read  the 
Beport,  which  congratulated  the  shareholders  on  the 
saUsfactoxy  progress  of  the  Company.  Since  its  esta- 
blishment, the  Directors  had  received  proposals  to  the 
amount  of  £1,059,820,  out  of  which  1268  policies,  cover- 
ing assurances  for  J£56I,374  7s.  had  been  selected  and 
completed,  and  in  respect  thereof  j£l3,587  8s.  6d.  had 
been  received  for  premiums.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
claims  during  the  same  period  had  been  only  jC6,683  IOs., 
being  at  a  smaller  ratio  than  24s.  per  cent,  on  the 
amount.  The  Directors  had  minutely  and  carefully  con- 
sidered the  exact  iKwition  of  the  Society  with  reference 
to  the  bonus  to  be  divided,  and  upon  that  subject  called 
upon  Mr.  Nelson,  the  actuary,  to  read  his  report  as  to  the 
result  of  the  investigation  he  had  made  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Board.  The  usual  dividend  of  five  per  cent  on 
the  paid-up  capital  was  again  recommended.  Mr.  Nel- 
son read  his  report,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing : — *^  Gentlemen, — ^Ihave  examined  the  various  docu- 
ments submitted  to  me,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
Company  since  its  establishment  in  1846,  and  I  consider 
the  results  highly  satisfactory.  The  assurances  effected 
within  the  last  three  years  exceed  in  amount  tiiose  of 
the  first  four  years  by  about  26  per  cent  From  the 
detailed  statement  of  the  valuation  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Company,  made  in  terms  of  the  deed  of 
settlement,  it  will  be  found  that,  without  anticipating  a 
single  farthing  of  the  profits  to  be  received  on  the  Aiture 
business  of  the  Company,  either  in  respect  to  premiums 
on  existing  poUdes,  or  on  those  which  may  be  hereafter 
effected,  there  has  arisen  on  the  past  monetaiy  transac- 
tions of  the  Life  Assurance  frmd,  a  surplus  which  would 
enable  the  Directors  to  make  an  addition  to  the  general 
fund  at  the  rate  of  about  3s.6d.  per  share,  and  a  bonus 
on  the  profit  ^policies  of  about  £1  Ids.  4d.  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  result  of  the  survey  of  tiie  present  position 
of  the  Company  is  most  encouraging,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  Institution.'* 

Edinburgh  Idib  Aanmuioe  OoBipAiiy. — The  twenty- 
ninth  annual  general  court  was  held  on  the  I4th  De- 
cember last,  within  the  Company's  office.  No.  22,  George- 
street,  Ediburgh,  (Sir  Graham  Graham  Montgomery, 
Bart.  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair),  when  a  highly 
satisfactory  report,  by  the  directors,  for  the  year  ending 
Slst  of  Au|^t  last,  was  read  to  the  meeting,  containing 
the  gratifymg  announcement  of  a  large  increase  both  in 
the  number  and  amount  of  new  insurances,  and  the 
progressive  improvement  in  all  the  branches  of  the  com- 
pany's business.  The  report  was  unanimously  approved 
of,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  announced  as 
having  been  adopted  by  the  directors,  by  which  the  pre- 


sent and  friture  policy-holders  shall  ei^oy  the  following 
privileges : — ^  First  All  policies  that  have  subsisted  for 
five  years,  shall  thereafter  be  free  fi:om  objection  on  the 
ground  of  any  informal  or  incorrect  statements  in  regard 
to  the  health  or  habits  of  the  parties  assured. — Second. 
All  persona  engaged  in  military  or  naval  service,  and 
all  persons  serving  in  the  ^'^<tift,  shall  be  at  liberty 
so  to  serve  without  extra  premium,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  licenses,  so  long  as  they  remain 
within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.—TAird.  In  all  assurances  held  bona  fide  upon 
the  lives  of  others,  policies  shall  be  free  from  forfeiture 
on  account  of  acts  or  deeds  of  the  parties  whose  lives  are 
assured,  provided  the  ordinary  premiums  be  duly  paid, 
and  the  premiums  for  extra  risks,  whenever  these  are 
ascertained." 

VatioAal  Mtoeuitile  Xin  Amidnuim.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  Society  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-stxeet,  the  Secretary  read  the  following  re- 
port:— ^^  Gentlemen, — Your  directors  in  aoeordance  with 
the  deed  of  settlement  have  to  submit  to  you  a  report 
of  the  progress  of  the  Sodety  during  the  past  year,  and 
of  its  pecuniary  condition,  on  the  dOth  ult,  the  day  on 
which  the  current  year  ei^ired.  The  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  m  which  these  are  shewn  has 
been  made  out  as  heretofore,  shewing  the  progress  cf 
the  Society,  as  regards  receipts,  claims  paid,  and  expendi- 
ture for  each  year,  by  which  its  present  pecuniary  posi- 
tion, and  the  relative  progress  miude,  can  be  seen  by  in- 
spection. The  Society  has  now  been  in  operation  four 
years,  during  which  period  it  has  assured  J£8,440,550,  or 
an  average  annual  sum  of  JS2,1 10,138.  During  the  same 
period,  as  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, the  Society  has  paid  in  claims  £18,732  156. 
or  an  average  annual  sum  of  X4,683  8s.  Qd.  being  at  the 
rate  of  4$.  5d.  per  cent  on  the  sums  insured.  This 
per  centage  is  greater  Uian  that  reported  last  year,  which 
is  attributable  entirely  to  four  or  five  heavy  losses  which 
the  Society  suddenly  sustained  in  a  few  days  daring  the 
month  of  October  last.  The  progress  of  the  Society  in 
respect  to  new  insurances  will  be  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing comparative  statement 

Sums  assured  in  1849        ....      £1,015,530    0    0 

1850  ....         1,909,460    0    0 

1851  ....         2,473,560     0    0 

1852  ....         3,042,000     0    0 


n 
n 


n 
n 


n 


Total  ....  £8,440,550    0    0 

showing  a  steady  increase  each  year." 

national  Profident  Inatitation. — The  following  are  a 
few  extracts  from  the  Beport  read' at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  members  of  this  Institution,  held  at  the  London 
Tavern  in  December  last  The  Directors  report  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  affiurs  of  the  Institution,  and  a 
large  accession  of  members  during  the  past  year.  In  the 
year  ending  the  20th  November  last,  1127  policies  have 
been  issued,  the  annual  premiums  on  which  amount  to 
£17,726  48.  Id.  The  annual  income  is  now  £206,?00 
lis.  3d.  The  number  of  deaths  since  the  last  report  has 
beenleN^xceeding  only  by  four  the  number  reported  tbe 
preceding  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  since  that  period ;  the  Directors 
trust  they  may  refer  to  this  favourable  rate  of  mortcdity 
as  evidence  of  due  caution  in  the  acceptance  of  proposals 
for  assurance.  In  the  exercise  of  their  best  ju^^ent  in 
this  respect,  aidedby  the  valuable  advice  of  their  medical 
officers,  the  Directors  have  considered  it  prudent  to  de- 
cline 94  proposals  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
claims  arising  on  account  of  the  deaths  now  reported 
amount,  together  with  the  bonuses  thereon,  to  £48,897. 
The  accounte  for  the  year  ending  the  20th  November 
last  have  been  duly  audited.  The  balance  of  receipts 
over  disbursements  is  £137,198  7s.  3d.,  by  which  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Institution  is  increased  to  £875,680 
5s.  7d.,  which  is  invested  in  real  and  Government  Secu- 
rities, with  the  exception  of  £14,739,  advanced  on  loan 
to  members  on  security  of  their  respective  policies,  in 
-accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1850. 
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Tee  chaoracter  of  the  aristocracy  who  figured  in 
the  Court  of  liouis,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
mikcih  d^criptiqit.     It  was  formed  very  much  upon 
thecharact^  of  the  sovereign  himself.     Louis  had 
ihe  art»  probably  without  having  one  really  gr^at 
quality,  to  make  himself  adored  while  he  lived,  and 
he  kas  even  drawn  upon  the  admiration  of  poste- 
rity.   He  knew  well  the  value  of  ceremony,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  respect  of  those  who 
soirounded  him.     Governed  throughout  his  whole 
reign  by  his  mistresses,  one  of  whom  h»>  had  the 
ir^Jcness  to  many  when  both  were  past  the 
middle  age,  he  was,  nevertheless,  as  absolute  in 
the  management  of  his  court,  as  they  were  of  his 
kbgdom.     He  never  appeared  even  to  his  domes- 
tics but  in  full  dress;  and  he  would  keep  his 
ministers  in  waiting,  however  urgent  might  be 
their  business,  until  he  had  adjusted  his  peruke. 
He  (^iried  his  politeness  so  far,  as  to  lift  his  hat 
to  his  female  domestics,  when  he  met  them  in  his 
palace ;  and  if  he  met  a  lady,  he  would  not  re- 
place it  until  he  had  passed  her.     He  has  been  said 
to  have  heen  fond  of  the  arts ;  but  with  such  men 
as  Bacine,  MoH^re,  and  Le  Brun  around  him,  he 
could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise ;  as  with  such 
captains  as  Turenne  and  the  great  Condd,  there 
was  no  great  merit  in  being  victorious.     His  taste 
we  are  much  disposed  to  doubt.    He  was  fond  of 
diow,  which,  like  Kapoleon,  ho  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  empire,  and  he  was  fond  of  the  arts  so 
&r  as  they  contributed  to  the  splendour  of  the 
pageant.    He  looked  on  Le  Brun  in  the  light  of  a 
superb  gilder;  and  on  Moli^re   as  an  ingenious 
contriver  of  spectacles.    If  ever  he  dreamed  of 
ikeir  immortahty,  it  was  when  he  thought  of  his 
own.    In  a  list  of  pensions  which  he  gave  to  the 
UtUrateurs  of  his  reign,  we  find  one  thousand  francs 
awarded  to  Moliire,  and  three  thousand  to  Cha- 
pelaine,  now  known  only  for  his  wretched  ''  La 
Puoelle,"  but  for  which,  as  a  French  wit  once 
observed,  he  might  have  had  some  fame.     The 
one  is  described  as  "  exceUente  po^te  comique," 
the  other  as,  "  le  plus  grand  po^te  Fran9ais,  qui 
ait  jamais  6t6,  et  du  plus  solide  jugement."   And 
yet  in  this  list  occur  the  names  of  Comeille  and 
Sadne,  to  the  latter  of  whom  is  given  eight  hun- 
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dred  francs.  Boileau  is  altogether  omitted.  The 
truth  is,  that  Louis  affected  a  love  of  literature 
and  art  as  necessary  to  complete  his  character, 
without  feeling  much  of  it.  As  Frederick  of 
Prussia  said  of  him,  "  Ayant  plus  de  jugement 
que  d'esprit,  il  cherchoit  plutot  Tun  que  Tautre."  . 
The  Court  followed  closely  in  his  footsteps.  A 
love  of  show  and  ceremony  gave  a  stiff  and  arti- 
ficial tone  to  the  manners,  which  was  relaxed 
somewhat  only  by  the  flexibility  of  morals.  There 
was  much  politeness,  but  it  was  pushed  to  extra- 
vagance. The  courtier  professed  the  most  pro- 
found respect  and  esteem  for  people  scarcely 
known  to  him.  "Theognis,"  says  Le  Bruy^re, 
*'  embrasse  un  homme  qu'il  trouve  sous  sa  main ; 
il  lui  presse  la  t^te  centre  sa  poitrine ;  il  demande 
cnsuite  quel  est  celui  qu'il  a  embrass^;"  and 
Moli^e  well  describes  this  fashionable  hypocrisy — 
"les  convulsiens  de  civilite" — ^in  the  "Misan- 
thrope." 

"  Je  vous  Yois  accabler  xm  homme  de  caresses 
Et  temoigner  pour  lui  les  demi^res  tendresses, 
Be  protestations,  d'offires,  et  de  sermens 
Yous  chargez  la  furenr  do  vos  embrassemens ; 
£t  quand  je  vous  demande  apr^s  quel  est  cet  homme, 
A  peine  poiivez  vous  dire  comme  il  se  nomme ; 
Votre  chaleor  pour  lui  tombe  en  vous  s^parant, 
Et  vous  me  le  traitez,  k  moi,  d'indifEerent ! 
Morbleu !  c'est  une  chose  indigne,  liche,  infanie, 
Be  s'abaisser  ainsi,  jusqu'li  trahir  son  ame." 

Gallantry  was  the  prevailing  passion,  but  it  was 
not  that  of  Bayard.  It  was  a  sensual  and  licen- 
tious amoiLr  carried  on  by  intrigue,  and  in  defiance 
of  common  decency.  Its  grossness  was  ill-dis- 
guised by  an  affectation  of  romance,  vented  in 
sonnets  and  madrigals.  Many  of  the  gallants  of 
the  period  were  professed  heanx  esprits  ;  but  their 
taste  was  as  affected  as  their  manners,  and  as  cor- 
rupted as  their  morals.  This  literary  affectation 
gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  sect  of  female  pretenders 
to  literature,  whom  MoH^re  at  once  extinguished 
and  immortalized,  under  the  name  of  les  Precieusei, 
— an  association  ofJBJuesy  who  met  in  Paris,  at  the 
Hotel  Kambouillet,  to  discuss  literary  affairs;  and 
affected  to  take  particular  cognizance  of  the  French 
language  and  grammar. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  such  a  state  of  society 
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as  we  have  described  exhibits  not  an  inconsidera- 
ble field  for  the  writer  of  comedy.  But  its  gene- 
ral features  were  too  artificial  to  permit  nature  to 
appear  much  under  other  than  conventional  forms, 
and  a  writer  who  like  Moliere  painted  men  as  he 
found  them,  wanted  those  universal  models,  the 
study  of  which  leads  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
art.  He  copied  nature,  but  it  was  nature  in  dis- 
guise, and  imder  forms  by  which  it  was  cribbed, 
cabinpd,  and  confined.  Instead  of  studying  the 
naked  figure,  he  drew  it  as  it  appeared  under  the 
stiff  and  formal  costume  of  the  age.  We  cannot 
blame  >iiTn  for  this,  though  with  higher  genius. he 
would  have  penetrated  deeper.  The  fault  lay 
chiefly  in  his  models,  and  ^ere  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  had  they  been  of  a  less  artificial  cha- 
racter, he  would  have  failed  in  copying  them. 
This  must  be  kept  in  view  in  every  estimate  of 
the  literary  character  of  MoH^re,  otherwise  we 
will  be  apt  to  consider  as  a  peculiarity  of  his 
genius  what  was  more  owing  to  the  feotitious 
characteristics  of  the  subjects  which  he  studied; 

Of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  they  were, 
MoH^re  had  fuU  opportunity  for  observation ;  and 
never  was  there  a  more  industrious  or  accurate 
observer.  The  son  of  a  Parisian  upholsterer,  he 
spent  his  youth  among  the  hourgeom^  and  he 
had  scarcely  embraced  the  profession  of  player,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  the  troubles  of 
the  Kegency  drove  him  to  the  provinces,  where 
he  acted  for  thirteen  years.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  at  Court,  where  he  imited  the  profes- 
sion of  comedian  to  the  duties  of  valet  de  chamhre 
to  Louis,  a  post  to  which  he  had  hereditary  claims. 
The  fidelity  of  his  portraits  of  character,  (for  many 
of  his  parts  were  drawn  from  living  originals,) 
and  his  merciless  exposure  of  folly  and  hypocrisy, 
raised  him  many  enemies,  but  it  is  oidy  doing 
justice  to  his  patron  to  say,  that  he  ever  found  a 
steady  friend  and  protector  in  the  king.  It  was 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  that  he  produced 
almost  the  whole  of  his  pieces.  Many  of  them 
were  written  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  some 
of  them  having  been  composed  and  acted  within 
a  few  days.  They  were  in  general  made  to 
order  of  Louis,  who  commanded  their  exhibition,' 
as  he  did  that  of  fireworks  or  triumphal  arches, 
as  parts  of  the  gorgeous  fetes  gi^en  at  Versailles, 
to  celebrate  his  victories, — or,  '*  a  la  Reine  et  a 
la  Heine-mere  selon  Thistoire, — k  mademoiselle 
de  la  Valli^re  selon  la  chronique."  There,  like 
a  magnificent  picture  in  a  tawdry  frame,  ap- 
peared the  immortal  delineations  of  Moliere, 
among  Floras  and  Zephyrs,  and  satyrs  and  naiads, 
and  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  with  hooks  and 
crooks,  and  artificial  rocks,  cascades,  ondijetB  d'eau. 
Occasionally  this  buckram  was  manufactured  by 
the  great  comedian  himself,  but  he  never  ap- 
pears to  advantage  in  it.  Take  for  example  the 
following  from  the  Prologue  to  "Le  Malade  Ima- 
ginaire." 

BCENE  I. 

Flore ;  Deux  Zephyrs  dansans. 

La  decoration  represente  un  lieu  cbamp^txe  et  neamnoins 

fort  ogreable. 


Flore. 

Quittez,  quittez  yos  txoupeaox  i 

Venez,  bergers;  venez,  berg^res ; 
Accourez,  accourez  sous  ces  tendres  ormeaux ; 
Je  viens  vous  annoncer  des  nouvelles  bien  chores, 

Et  r^jouir  tous  ces  bameaux. 
Quittez,  quittez  yos  troupeaux : 

Yenez,  bergers ;  venez  berg^res ; 
Accourez,  accourez  sous  ces  tendres  ormeaux. 

Poetry  was  not  what  Moliere  excelled  in,  for 
he  had  more  judgment  than  imagination,  and  more 
humour  than  wit.  But  his  sentiment  was  apt  to 
become  verbose,  and  his  humour  to  degenerate 
into  farce.  His  forte  lay  in  the  delineation  of 
character  rather  than  in  the  expression  of  passion, 
and  of  his  characters  those  are  the  best  which  de- 
part from  native  simplicity  the  leaat ;  when  they 
affect  gravity  they  are  apt  to  become  dull,  and 
affected  when  they  would  be  thought  wise.  Their 
simplicity  often  borders  upon  facility,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  duped  represses  our 
sympathy,  and  disarms  our  resentment.  Many  of 
them  are  too  unintellectual  to  be  interesting,  and 
more  too  clever  to  be  beloved.  But  whatever  be 
their  character,  their  modes  of  expressing  passion 
are  much  the  same.  Ihtx  and  yeux  are  in  the 
mouths  of  every  lover,  and  if  the  piece  be  in  verse 
they  are  sure  to  meet  in  rhyme.  He  generally 
accomplishes  most  when  he  labours  least,  and 
hence  the  short  speeches  are  better  than  the  long, 
and  the  prose  than  the  verse.  His  variety  of 
passion  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  within  tliese 
limits  it  is  seldom  profound.  Love  is  the  uni- 
versal agent  in  his  plays,  sometimes  superinduced 
upon  some  other  passion,  but  generally  unmixed, 
and  almost  always  the  ruling  one.  When  it  is 
determined  that  the  lover  shall  not  obtain  his 
object,  he  submits  to  his  fate  >?nth  the  most  be- 
coming resignation ;  and  the  raptures  of  his  more 
fortunate  rival  may  be  conceived,  but  are  neither 
expressed  nor  described.  There  is  more  humour  in 
his  situations  than  fable  in  his  plots.  But  an  intri- 
cate plot  is  little  indispensable  to  good  comedy;  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  plot  affords  a  vehicle  for  the 
dialogue,  and  ftimishes  as  much  incident  as  pre- 
vents it  from  becoming  languid.  Many  of  his 
plots  and  incidents  are  borrowed  ftt)m  other 
writers,  but  he  seldom  fails  to  improve  upon 
them.  He  does  not  much  study  the  probability 
of  occurrences,  in  which  he  is  right,  for  the  drama 
is  a  fairy-land  where  we  willingly  submit  to  the 
wand  of  the  enchantet,  rather  expecting  what  is 
wonderftd,  than  requiring  what  is  true.  His 
style  cannot  always  be  recommended  as  a  model 
of  composition,  but  its  apology  is  to  be  found  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  was  often  compelled 
to  write,  and  in  the  necessity  incidental  to  every 
writer  of  comedy,  of  adapting  his  language  to  the 
character.  Many  of  his  plays  were  not  published 
until  aftet  his  death,  and  several  he  had  expressed 
his  intention  to  revise.  He  has  been  accused  of 
indelicacy,  but  we  think  unjustly.  Although 
love  in  one  phasis  or  another  is  the  rtiling  passion 
in  aU  his  plays,  there  scarcely  occurs  an  instance 
of  obscenity.  There  are  indeed  expressions  which 
are  rejected  by  modem  decorum,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  current  in  the  best  society 
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of  his  age.  Theto  expressioiiB  aiie  not  confined  to 
any  porticnlair  cla^  of  perBOHs.  Le  mot  expremf 
which  denoted  th^  dislionottred  hnsbond  is  con- 
Btsntlj  used  br  hiB  charticterB  of  every  rank,  and 
occurs  in  the  title  of  (hia  of  his  plays.  But  it  also 
occurs  fteqnenily  in  Kadfune  de  B^vign^'s  Letters^ 
eren  in  those  to  her  daughter.  Moli^re  painted 
too  cdtrectlj  to  put  a  word  into  the  mouth  of  a 
fine  lady,  which  fin(B  ladies  of  the  day  did  not 
ue;  and  he  had  too  much  respect  for  his  patron 
to  oifeid  him  by  any  breach  of  tiiat  external 
deoDnmi  which  it  was  the  policy  of  Louis  to  pre- 
wnre.  In  plays  where  so  much  gallantry  pre- 
nils,  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  incidents  and 
flitiiatiohs  of  an  immoral  character;  but  there  is 
none  of  them  so  equirocal  as  the  admired  screen 
scene  in  the  ''School  for  Scandal,"  and  many  other 
exhibitiKms  of  the  English  stage. 

Unth  ttUl  his  fimlts,  Moli^re  is  yet  one  of  the 
most  ^lertaining  of  dramatistst  His  acuteness 
of  obeervtution  and  power  of  discrimination,  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  accuracy  in 
painting  itj  and  abore  all  his  good  sense  and  ex- 
quisite perception  of  the  ridiculous,  carried  him 
trinmphantly  through  the  dangers  firom  bad  taste 
and  artificial  manners  by  which  he  was  sur- 
Tonnded.  Though  many  of  his  portraits  are 
aketches,  the  character  is  generally  complete,  end 
the  features  are  seldom  inconsistent.  Whateyer 
defects  may  be  in  the  conception  of  tiie  part,  there 
are  seldom  any  in  the  execution.  He  sometimes 
fidls  to  place  Tiltue  in  its  proper  light,  and  more 
often  oyeriooks  Tice  when  it  ought  to  hare  been 
re{KroTed$  but  he  nerer  renders  ridiculous  what 
is  not  so  in  itselfi  £yery  stroke  tells,  and  tells 
in  the  propel  place.  We  are  i^t  at  first  sight 
to  think  mne  of  his  pictures  overdrawn^  but  the 
more  we  oome  tb  know  of  the  originals,  the  more 
we  find  thAt  the  portraits  are  correct.  It  is  an 
inooavenieoce  common  to  all  writers  on  manners, 
that  what  illustrates  their  mRaning  to  their  con- 
temporaries, tends  to  obscure  it  to  posterity.  To 
judge  of  the  comic  literature  of  any  age,  we 
lequiie  to  Idaow  in  minute  detail  its  habits,  cus- 
tsma,  domestic  history,  and  generally  those  dr- 
eumstaneet  to  which  allusion,  and  merely  allusion, 
is  made,  more  constantly  in  comedy  than  in  any 
other  department  of  literature.  Now  these  things 
have  geMndly  been  reckoned  beneath  the  dignity 
of  histc«y,  and  thus  thet«  is  comparatively  little 
leccid  of  what  is  absdutely  i^c^uifiite  to  explain 
tiie  comedy  of  any  past  age.  What  in  the  hands 
of  Aristophanes  ^  Moli^re  would  have  set  Athens 
in  a  roar,  (»r  ^^t  the  decorous  gfuyity  of  the 
coQit  <tf  Louis  XIT.)  probably  by  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  it^  how  appeam  to  Us  to  be  uninterest^ 
ing,  if  it  doM  not  cdtogether  escape  out  obs(»nra- 
tion.  No  past  age,  however,  has  been  more 
copiously  iHusCraled  thim  that  of  Moli^re,  on 
whidi  contemporary  nvsmoirs  and  letters,  and 
nltiniatdy,  the  brimant  sketch  of  Yoltaire,  have 
thrown  matoh  lights  though  teothing  has  done-  so 
more  than  his  own  comedies  themselves..  And 
judging  firafea  all  these  lights,  we  €u:e  compelled  to 
form  the  highest  opioion  of  the  ftddity  wi^  which 
k  has  ttiiaitod  ia  \aA  ehataeterS)  if  not  human 


nature  in  its  more  general  forms,  as  Shakspere  has 
done^  at  least,  the  modes  of  acting  and  thinking 
of  those  whp  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  obser^ 
vation. 

Of  his  i^M  Somiea,  or  the  peculiarity  of  his  oomio 
genius,  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  by  descrip- 
tion, and  as  little  by  comparison,  for  it  did  not 
much  resemble  that  of  any  other  writer  of  comedy, 
ancient  or  modern.  He  is  neither  so  bold,  so 
daring,  nor  so  grotesque,  as  Aristophanes,  and  as 
little  does  he  soar  into  those  regions  of  poetry  and 
lofty  intellect  which  go  far  to  redeem  all  the 
fiiults  of  that  extraordinary  man.  There  is  in 
the  Frenq^man,  as  in  the  Athenian,  lIoXX^  futf 
yiKoiOy  iroXX^  di  0-7rovdaca,  much  of  jest,  and  much 
of  earnest ;  but  there  is  much  less  breadth  in  the 
character  of  either.  If,  however,  the^- mirth  of 
Moli^re  is  less  boisterous  than  that  of  Aristo* 
phanes,  it  is  much  less  frigid  than  that  of  Me** 
nander.  He  is  more  natural  than  Terence,  and 
more  dignified  and  refined  than  Plautus.  He  is 
said  to  have  studied  both  of  those  Latin  writers 
in  hie  youth,  but  when  he  had  tried  his  own 
strength  he  renounced  them  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  living  models,  though  his  man- 
nerism always  retained  much  of  the  tone  of  his 
juvenile  studies.  There  is  no  comic  writer  of  the 
English  school  whom  he  much  resembles,  for,  except 
Shakroere,  our  writers  of  comedy  have  excelled 
more  m  the  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue  than  in  the 
development  of  character,  and  the  middle  path 
between  what  we  call  genteel  comedy  and  farce 
has  been  little  trod,  though  that  is  the  most  legi- 
timate sphere  of  the  comic  muse.  To  our  great 
dramatist  he  is  much  inferior  in  ideality  and  in 
wit,  but  he  is  equal  in  humour,  and  superior  in 
regularity  and  correctness,  meaning  by  the  latter 
term  the  consistent  reproduction  of  character  ac- 
cording to  conventional  rules^  To  our  writers  of 
the  Bestoration  he  bears  little  resemblance,  many 
of  his  pieces  being  far  more  elaborate  as  works  of 
Srt>  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  far  superior  in  their 
moral  tone  and  in  their  development  of  character^ 
but  inferior  in  point,  repartee,  and  comicality  of 
situation ;  though  in  these  the  French  are  seldom 
deficient.  The  best  comedies  of  Farquhar,  Van- 
bnrgh,  or  Congreve,  are  mere  sketches  in  com- 
parison with  "JM Tartufte"  or  "Le  Misanthrope," 
tx>  match  which,  with  any  approach  to  resem- 
blance) we  must  go  back  to  "  The  Alchymist "  or 
"  The  Yolpone  **  of  Ben  Jonson,  or  come  down  to 
«  The  Bivals  "  or  "  The  School  for  Scandal "  of 
Sheridan.  The  truth  is,  that  the  comedies  of 
Moli^re  were  formed  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
strict  roles  which  r^;ulated  French  tragedy,  and 
hence  they  are  more  stiff  and  formal  than  com- 
ports with  our  notions  of  the  sock.  They  are, 
indeed,  in  general,  elaborate  specimens  of  ait>  and, 
thanks  to  the  genius  of  Moh<^re,  not  inferior  in 
real  value,  while  they  are  superior  in  interest,  to 
the  best  productions  of  Comeille  or  Eacine.  They 
are  dignified  by  an  eminently  didactic  tone,  and 
making  fair  allowance  for  the  manners  of  the  age, 
and  the  levities  incidental  to  comedy,  their  com- 
position is,  on  the  whole,  not  unworthy  of  tho 
object  they  pr^ess  ^  have  in  view. 
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"Le  Tartuffe"  has,  in  public  opinion,  been  com- 
monly reckoned  bis  chef  ^oewrdf  and  we  are  by 
no  means  about  to  dispute  tbe  justice  of  tbe  fiat, 
though  we  think  that  it  must  be  received  with 
considerable  reservations.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  owes  much  of  its  fame  to  the  opposition 
which  it  encountered  from  the  powerftd  party 
in  the  church,  against  whose  hypocrisy  it  was 
directed.  It  indeed  carried  on  the  same  warfare 
that  Pascal's  "Provincial  Letters"  had  begun,  and 
ultimately  with  similar  success.  When  it  was 
first  represented  before  the  Court  at  Versailles, 
such  was  the  fury  of  those  whom  it  assailed,  that 
even  the  king,  though  sensible  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  author,  was  obliged  to  yield  for  a  time, 
by  prohibiting  its  public  representation ;  and  this 
interdict  continued  until  after  Pope  Clement  IX. 
had  interposed,  to  arrange  the  disputes  which  agi- 
tated the  French  Church.  Meantime,  the  piec« 
continued  to  be  acted  at  the  Court,  and  its  prohi- 
bition elsewhere,  while  it  enhanced  the  enjoyment 
of  those  who  were  privileged  to  be  present,  served 
to  sharpen  the  desire  of  those  who  were  not.  When 
Moli^re  ultimately  triumphed,  by  the  representa- 
tion in  public  being  permitted,  it  was  received 
with  the  most  unbounded  applause,  by  audiences 
which  probably  did  not  number  many  of  the 
d4vot9,  whether  false  or  true.  The  piece  has,  how- 
ever, retained  its  popularity  both  t)n  the  stage  and 
elsewhere,  and  not  withotlt  great  claims  to  high 
consideration.  The  chief  character  is  most  elabo- 
rately drawn,  and  with  great  originality  of  con- 
ception. The  oily,  sanctimonious,  sensual  hypo- 
crite, the  consummate  villain  imder  the  disgiuse 
of  religion,  though  firequently  portrayed  by 
painters  of  character,  has  by  none  been  depicted 
in  more  brilliant  colours  than  in  this  piece.  But 
it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  brought  out  some- 
what undramatically ;  it  is  rather  described  than 
reproduced.  During  the  first  two  acts,  we  only 
hear  of  the  great  hypocrite,  and  he  does  not  appear 
till  the  third,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  the  fifth.  Our 
anxiety  is  on  the  stretch  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  per- 
son we  hear  so  much  about,  and  though  when  he 
does  come  we  are  not  disappointed,  we  would 
rather  have  formed  our  idea  of  him  firom  our  own 
observation,  than  have  taken  the  description,  how- 
ever good,  of  Dorine.  Of  the  other  characters 
Marianne  is  the  most  interesting.  There  are  few 
scenes  in  any  of  the  author's  plays  better  than 
that  in  the  second  act  between  her  and  Fo^tf, 
where  she  struggles  between  duty  to  her  father 
and  love  for  her  betrothed,  her  abhorrence  of  Tar- 
tuffe not  being  allowed  to  share  in  the  conflict. 
Orgony  like  many  others  of  Moli^re's  dupes,  is  too 
credulous  to  be  interesting.  He  is  quite  **^  mener 
par  nez,"  as  his  guest  says,  and  this  simplicity 
not  only  spoils  his  own  dramatic  character,  but 
detracts  from  that  of  Tartuffe,  since  a  much  less 
clever  villain  would  have  sufficed  to  impose  upon 
so  easy  a  dupe.  His  wife,  Madame  JElmire,  is  too 
cool  for  our  taste ;  we  cannot  admire  a  woman 
who,  even  in  France,  in  the  age  of  Moli^re,  takes 
as  she  does,  a  declaration  of  love  from  another  than 
her  husband,  and  we  do  not  understand  the  discretion 
which  makes  lier  when  vrgei  tQ  disclose  it,  say 


Ce  n'est  point  men  humeur  de  liaire  des  Eclats; 

Une  femme  se  rit  de  sottises  pareilles, 

£t  jamais  d'un  man  u'en  trouble  lea  creilles. 

Of  "Le  Misanthrope,"  we  cannot  join  so  cor- 
dially in  the  common  estimation.  It  seems  to  us 
to  be  one  of  those  pieces  which  the  author  has 
spoiled  by  making  too  elaborate.  Aleeste  is 
morose  without  being  philosophic,  and  melancholy 
without  being  amiable.  At  first,  he  is  somewhat 
sensible  in  exposing  the  £Edse  politeness  which 
presented  the  same  silken  aspect  to  virtue  and  to 
vice ;  but  he  speedily  fSalls  into  extravagance  and 
repulsive  peevishness.  His  misanthropy  is  that 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  with  as  much  sense  as  enables 
him  to  observe  character  with  acuteness,  but  not 
enough  to  make  a  good  use  of  his  observations. 
He  is  not  even,  as  Dr.  Johnson  woidd  have  said, 
a  good  hater.  He  falls  in  love  with  a  woman  the 
least  likely  to  please  to  him,  an  inveterate  flirt, 
with  his  eyes  open  to  her  faults,  and  relying  on 
the  forlorn  hope  of  his  being  able  to  cure  them. 

L'amour  que  je  sens  poor  cette  jeane  veuTe 
Ne  ferme  point  mes  yeux  aux  d^fauts  qu'on  loi  troave ; 
Et  je  suis,  qnelque  airdeur  qu'elle  m*ait  pu  donner, 
Le  premier  k  les  voir,  comme  k  lea  condamner. 
Mais  avec  tout  cela,  quoique  je  puisse  faire, 
Je  confesse  men  foible ;  elle  a  I'art  de  me  plaire : 
J'ai  beau  voir  aea  d^fauts,  et  j'ai  beau  Ten  bl&mer, 
En  d^it  qu'on  en  ait  elle  se  fait  aimer, 
Sa  grace  eat  la  plus  forte ;  et  aans  doute  ma  flanune 
De  ces  vicea  dn  temps  pourra  purger  son  ame. 

Aete  I.  Se,  1. 

Yet  he  throws  her  off  when  she  refiisesto  renounce 
the  world,  and  go  with  him  into  the  desert :  a  plan 
of  life  for  a  new-married  couple  of  which  no  one 
would  have  become  sooner  tired  than  himself. 
This  character  marks  the  limit  of  Moliere's  mind 
in  original  conception.  He  fails  when  he  does  not 
draw  trom  the  life,  which  he  did  not  do  in  this 
instance.  The  French  Court  did  not  contain  a 
genuine  misanthrope.  There  might,  indeed,  be  some 
worn-out  fop,  tired  of  the  follies  of  his  youth,  and 
disposed  to  show  his  wisdom  by  his  sourness ;  but 
there  was  no  Timon,  no  man-hater,  whose  misan- 
thropy was  formed  by  that  morbid  philosophy 
which  works  upon  a  mind  originally  generous. 
MoUdre  may  have  aimed  at  such  a  character,  but 
he  has  drawn  a  coxcomb.  The  other  characters 
of  the  piece  are  better  conceived.  CeUmins's 
remarks  upon  her  acquaintances,  in  the  second  act, 
are  spirited  and  graphic ;  but  the  dialogue,  upon 
the  whole,  is  rather  tiresome.  The  long  declama- 
tions in  verse  are  altogether  intolerable  to  any  one 
who  has  not  been  drilled  into  such  exercises  by  the 
serious  productions  of  the  French  stage.  The  d^" 
nouefnentf  also,  is  mo^t  undramatic ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  are  not  disposed  to  rank  this  pieoe  very 
high,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  Mo- 
liere's works. 

He  has,  we  think,  been  more  successful  in 
''  L'Avare,"  in  superinducing  love  upon  a  stronger 
and  opposing  passion.  An  old  miser  in  love,  and 
in  love  with  his  son's  mistress,  is  a  character 
worthy  of  the  author,  and  he  has  made  the  most 
of  it.  Marpapon  is  one  of  the  best-drawn  misers 
in  any  literature;  perhaps  the  best,  after  ly-apbois. 
The  conflict  between  bis  love  gf  money  and  of 
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Marimme — the  all-powerful  reason  for  marrying 
his  daughter  to  one  she  detested,  because  he  would 
take  her  ''sans  dot !'' — ^the  daubU-mtendre  between 
hiinself  and  Valh'e,  when  the  one  refers  to  his 
money-box  and  the  other  to  the  daughter — ^the 
conditions  of  the  loan  by  the  father  to  the  son, 
(unknown  to  each  other,)  to  enable  the  latter  to 
cheat  the  old  miser  of  his  mistress — and  many 
other  passages  in  this  play,  are  admirable,  and  in 
the  Tery  beat  style  of  Moli^re.  It  is  not  one  of 
its  least  reoommendations  to  our  taste,  that,  though 
daborate  and  in  five  acts,  it  is  in  prose. 

In  Agnk»f  in  ''  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  we  have 
ano&er  character  in  Ioto  under  extraordinary  dr- 
cnmstances.  A  child  of  Nature,  jealously  secluded 
from  intercourse  with  the  world  fix>mher  infancy, 
is  trained  up  to  be  the  future  wife  of  an  absurd 
but  not  unamiable  man,  much  older  than  herself, 
to  whose  kindness  she  owes  everything.  She 
never  feels  the  tender  passion,  nor  even  knows 
what  it  is,  until  she  sees  a  youth  more  to  her  taste, 
with  whom  she  instantly  fiEdls  in  love,  without 
being  aware  that  in  receiving  his  addresses  she  is 
giTuig  the  least  cause  of  offence  to  her  benefactor. 
There  is  a  degree  of  simplicity  in  this  certainly 
not  very  credible — ^we  may  say,  not  very  possible, 
and  therefore  not  very  natural.  If  there  be  any 
doubt  of  this,  consult  the  High  Priest*    What 

I  do  not  know 
One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  Been 
Hore  that  I  may  call  men,  than  yon,  good  ftiend, 
And  my  dear  father;  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  oompanion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of;  hvl  I  prattle 
Something  too  toildly,  and  my/athefi  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Ck>mpare  this  with  AgneSy  after  she  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  passion;  we  quote 
frt>m  a  scene  between  her  and  her  benefactor,  in 
the  last  act. 

Agnh, 
Mais,  k  Tons  parler  fhmchement  entre  nous, 
n  est  pins  pour  cela  selon  mon  goCLt  que  vous. 
Chez  Yous  le  manage  est  f^cheuz  et  p6nible, 
£t  vos  discoors  en  font  une  image  terrible ; 
Kais,  las !  il  le  fait,  lui,  si  rempli  de  plaisirs 
Que  de  se  marier  il  donne  des  desirs. 

Amolphe, 
Ah !  c'est  que  yons  I'aimez,  trattresse  \ 

Agnis, 
Oni,  je  Taime. 
Arnolphe. 
Et  Tous  ovez  les  firont  de  le  dire  k  moi>meme ! 

Agnh. 
It  poorqnoi,  s'il  est  vrai,  ne  lo  dirois-je  pas  ? 

Arnolphe, 
lie  deyiez-TOUS  aimer,  impertinente  ? 

AgnS$, 

HMas! 
Est-ce  que  j'en  puis  mais  ?  Lui  seul  en  est  la  cause, 
£1  je  n*y  songeois  pas  lorsque  se  fit  la  chose. 

Arnolphe, 
Mus  il  falloit  chasser  cet  amoureuz  d^sir. 

Agnh, 
Le  moyen  de  chasser  ce  qui  fait  du  plaisir  ? 

Arnolphe, 
£t  ne  savez-Tons  pas  que  c*6toit  me  d^plaire  ? 


Agnh. 
Moi  7  point  du  tout.  Quel  mal  cela  yous  peut-il  faire  ? 

We  must,  however,  wink  at  many  such  things 
in  Moli^re,  and,  after  all,  the  conception  belongs 
not  to  him,  but  to  Cervantes.  As  it  is,  it  is  ad- 
mirably maintained,  and  nothing  but  this  radical 
defect  prevents  this  piece  from  being  one  of  the 
best.  The  simplicity  of  Agn^B  is  so  na:ive  that 
we  are  sometimes  led  to  believe  it  to  be  affected. 
There  are  several  equivoques  in  this  piece,  which 
were  much  criticised  at  the  time,  and  are  ad- 
mirably handled  in  ''  La  Critique  de  TEcole  des 
Femmes,'*  to  which  we  have  abready  more  than 
once  referred. 

The  piece  which,  next  to  "  Tartuffe,"  created 
the  greatest  sensation  is,  ''  Les  Pr^cieuses  Eidi- 
cules,"  the  first  that  Moliere  wrote  after  his  return 
to  Paris,  and  certainly  the  most  effective  of  his 
shorter  pieces.  It  is  in  only  one  act,  and  has 
scarcely  any  plot,  but  abounds  in  exquisite  ridi- 
cule of  the  celebrated  pr^cieusea  of  the  Hotel  do 
Eambouillet.  The  best  test  of  such  a  piece  is  its 
success,  which  in  this  instance  was  immense,  and 
like  the  "Mseviad  and  BaBviad"  of  Gifford,  in 
later  tunes,  broke  up  a  coterie  of  conceited  people 
of  both  sexes,  who  took  upon  themselves  to  control 
the  literature  of  the  day.  Driven  from  literature 
by  MoHSre's  pungent  ridicule,  a  remnant  of  them 
betook  themselves  to  science,  from  which,  also,  he 
dislodged  them  by  another  piece,  ^*  Les  Femmes 
Savantes,"  a  much  more  elaborate  production,  but 
much  less  amusing  and  effective.  The  two  first 
acts,  in  particular,  are  intolerably  tiresome,  from 
want  of  incident  and  interminable  declamations  in 
verse.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "  Les  Facheux," 
a  piece  written  to  expose  the  lores  of  the  court, 
but  the  author  forgets  that  they  are  as  much  so  to 
the  reader  as  to  Ih-aste.  The  piece,  however,  had 
considerable  success,  and  vastly  pleased  the  king, 
who  pointed  out  a  bore  that  had  been  overlooked 
by  the  author,  referring  to  the  Marquis  de  Soye- 
court,  the  grand- veneur  of  the  Court,  who  was 
forthwith  transferred  to  the  canvas,  and  proved  to 
be,  as  MoU^,  with  courtly  flattery,  says  in  his 
dedication,  "  le  plus  beau  morceau  de  rouvrage." 
La  Fontaine,  who  assisted  at  the  representation 
before  the  Court,  at  Vaux,  in  writing  to  his  friend 
Mancroix,  a  few  days  afterwards,  says  of  the 
author,  "  o'est  mon  homme."  Tet  this  play  was 
little  more  than  an  impromptu,  having  been 
written  and  acted  within  a  fortnight. 

Of  aU  the  smaller  pieces,  "  Le  Malade  Imagi- 
naire"  is  most  to  our  taste.  There  is  too  much 
farce  in  the  interludes,  particularly  the  last ;  but 
the  humour  of  the  whole  is  exquisite.  The  dia- 
logue is  sparkling  and  natural.  Ar^llique  is  one 
of  the  best  of  Moliere' s  female  characters;  she 
interests  us  from  the  first.  Toinette,  the  waiting- 
maid,  is  admirable ;  though,  like  I>onne,  in  "  Le 
Tartuffe,"  more  pert  than  servants  are  allowed  to 
be  in  our  days,  even  on  the  stage.  Never  wero 
pedants  painted  more  ludicrously  than  Monsieur 
IHaforua  and  his  son.  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme"  is  another  excellent  little  piece;  hyitMon- 
sieur  Jourduin,  like  Sganarelle,  George  Dandin,  and 
too  many  others  of  Moli^re's  characters,  arc  by 
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far  too  easily  duped  to  be  very  interesting.  As 
Comeille  shrewdly  remarks  of  the  ambitious  cit : 
*'  Ayec  lui  on  pent  hazarder  toute  chose." 

On  the  whole,  these  delineations  are  admirable 
portraits  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIY.y  and  their  execution  entitles  Moli^re 
to  the  position  of  a  great  French  classic,  if  not  to 
an  eminent  place  among  the  most  illustrious  minds 
of  all  ages.  He  is  second  to  them  only  because 
his  art  reached  no  further  than  to  copy  what  was 
set  before  him,  and  he  wanted  the  oreatlye 
ideality  which  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things 
unknown.  But  within  his  own  sphere,  no  one  ever 
painted  more  truthMly  individual  character,  or 
grouped  it  on  the  canvas  with  more  dramatic 
e£^t.  If  his  scenes  want  the  impress  of  nature, 
it  is  because  his  models  were  arti£cial,  and  his 
principles  of  composition  too  much  subjected  to 
rules  drawn  from  the  other  branch  of  the  dra- 
matic art,  and  there  misapplied.  He  did  not  pre* 
tend  to  generalize,  but  he  observed  accurately  and 
reproduced  faithfully  and  skilMly;  and  though 
he  cannot  be  ranked  as  a  great  poet,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  the  praise  of  being  a  truly  great  artist, 
second  only  to  Aristophanes  and  Shakspere,  in 
the  comic  literature  of  the  stage. 

M oli^re  was  as  good  a  man  as  he  was  a  dra- 
matist, though  he  was  but  scurvily  treated  by  the 
world.  Bom  for  love,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
"  1^6  avec  la  demi^re  disposition  a  la  tendresse/' — 
domestic  happiness  was  denied  to  him.  Yet  he 
loved  on,  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  infidelities  of 
one  who  could  not  or  would  not  love  him.  Gifted 
with  the  most  amiable  disposition,  the  enemy  of 
nothing  but  folly  and  vice,  he  had,  nevertheless, 
many  enemies,  from  whose  persecution,  it  must  be 


admitted  to  the  honour  of  Louis,  lie  fbond  a  veiagp, 
not  merely  in  the  patronage,  but  in  the  friendship 
of  his  sovereign.  Nor  did  their  hate  end  with  his 
lifb.  Despised  while  he  lived  for  a  profession 
which  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  not  unknown  to 
our  own,  stigmatised  as  disreputable,  tiie  same 
prejudice  denied  him  the  last  offices  of  religion, 
and  with  difficulty  conceded  him  a  grave.  But 
the  prophecy  of  Bouhours,*  that  France  would  one 
day  blush  for  her  ingratitude,  h^  been  frdfilled. 
Nearly  a  century  after  his  death,  the  empty  honour 
of  an  ^loge  was  accorded  to  his  manes  by  the  Aca- 
demy which  had  refiised  him  admission  as  a  mem- 
ber, unless  he  would  renounce  his  profession.  At 
the  same  time  his  bust  was  placed  in  its  halls,  wiih 
ihe  appropriate  inscription : 

Bie^  ne  msnq^o^  k  sa  gloire,  il  man^uait  ft  U  i^tfe. 

Still  later,  after  his  bones  had  become  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  vulgar  heap,  they,  or  what 
were  supposed  to  be  they,  were  transported  to 
a  more  honoured  mausoleum,  in  the  cemetery  of 
P^re-la-Chaise.  But,  as  if  to  remind  his  country- 
men of  the  popular  neglect  in  wliich  he  lived,  the 
inscription  which  points  out  the  spgt  to  tliis  day, 
errs,  by  not  less  than  six  years,  in  stating  his  age! 

•  Tu  reformas  et  la  ville  et  la  cour ; 

Mais  qneUe  en  fat  ta  recompense? 

Les  Eran9ois  loagiront  tin  jour 

De  leur  pen  de  recognisance, 

II  fallnt  un  com^dien, 
Qui  mit  k  les  polir  sa  gloire  et  son  ^tude ; 
Mais,  Moli^re,  k  ta  gloire  il  ne  manquait  zien, 
Si  parmi  les  defauts  que  tu  peignis  si  bien, 
Tu  les  avois  repris  de  l^ur  in^titude. 
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(Continued  from  page  76  .j 
CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

EXPIJLNATIONS. 

There  are  men  on  whom  persuasions  of  every 
kind  are  wasted,  on  whom  threats  hare  no  influ- 
ence, and  who  are  deaf  to  all  sorts  of  remonstrance 
and  entreaty.  They  have  a  stubborn  will  of  their 
own,  and  to  attempt  to  bend  that  will  were  an 
experiment  as  bootless  as  to  cast  a  mountain  into 
the  sea.  But  yet  it  sometimes  happens  in  the 
case  of  such  men,  that  if  they  are  left  for  a  season 
to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  they  are  so  led 
to  think  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  doings,  that 
ultimately  they  become  ashamed  of  them;  and 
often,  when  it  is  too  late,  endeavour  to  undo  the 
evil  consequences  of  their  obstinacy  and  self- 
will.  To  this  class  of  opinionative  persons  be- 
longed the  publican  Buchanan ;  and,  as  the  period 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  Normon  Hamilton  drew 
near,  ho  began  to  have  misgivings  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  which  he  had  adopted.    The 


state  of  his  daughter's  mind  (of  whom  as  fia*  as  a 
boorish  nature  would  admit,  he  was  fond\  was 
daily  becoming  more  critical — the  upbraidings  of 
his  wife  were  incessant — customers  one  by  one 
deserted  his  premises — acquaintances  shunned  him 
on  the  street — ^and  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  jus- 
tify the  part  which  he  had  taken  as  a  crown  wit- 
ness at  the  trial.  l(en  may  profess  to  brave  it, 
but  there  is  nothing  so  thoroughly  difficult  to  do, 
as  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion.  It  is  up- 
hill work  when  one  has  co-operation  and  sym- 
pathy ;  but  wh^n  a  man  stands  alone  in  any  ques- 
tion or  cause,  and  has  the  world  for  his  foes,  ho 
must,  sooner  or  later,  quail  before  ihe  storm. 
Affection  was  against  Buchanan,  trade  was  against 
him — ^friendship  was  against  him,  and  that  large 
abstraction  which  we  call  the  world  was  also 


against  him.  Bemorse,  sullen,  consuming  re- 
morse, preyed  upon  him  night  and  day.  He  sat 
in  his  bar  from  mom  tiU  night,  for  as  his  trade 
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had  disappeared  he  had  litfle  to  do ;  and  when 
night  came  on  he  went  to  bed,  as  if  for  repose, 
but  the  morning  reyealed  a  wild  and  ^^tless  eye, 
which  had  been  divorced  from  sleep. 

His  wife  at  last  began  to  taJce  pity  on  him  }  for 
wives,  although  amongst  the  first  to  condemn,  are, 
after  all,  good  Bodsy  the  first  also  to  excuse  and 
palliate. 

"  Willie,"  said  his  spouse,  *'  we  maun  just 
bundle  up  and  gang  till  America;  this  kind  o* 
wark  will  never  do.  We  had  to  send  Haig's  tra- 
veller awa*  without  an  order,  and  that*8  what  we 
havend  done  for  mony  a  year.  And  there's  the 
rent  due  neist  month.  I  used  to  hae  ^s  mony 
guineas  or  pond-notes  gathered  in  the  auld  tea- 
pot as  put  ower  the  rent ;  but  noo,  wae's  me,  ye'll 
hae  to  gang  up  to  Sir  William's  bank,  and  draw 
cot  oar  sair-won  earnings.  The  gable  o'  the 
hoose  sud  be  whitewashed  aboot  this  time;  but 
Trfiat's  the  use  o'  doing  onything  when  oor  run's 
^e?  liTe  may  as  well  lay  doun  the  barrow  at 
aince ;  and  there's  Maggie.  Oh,  I'm  wae  for  the 
bairn.  She'sapuiTi  white-faced  thing;  and  she 
neither  eats,  dnnks,  nor  sleeps.  I  doot,  I  doot 
the  lassie'a  wrang  a'  thegither.  Willie,  my  ain 
Willie,  dinna  look  at  me  that  way.  Although  the 
warld's  against  ye,  I'll  never  again  say  Qu  ill 
word  to  ye." 

Buchanan  sat,  as  usual,  in  his  sul]Ey  pome^. 
Angry  invective  and  imprecation  had  been  libe- 
rally bestowed  on  him,  but  kind  looks  or  kind 
words  had  long  been  stranger  to  him,  and  his  iron 
soul  yielded  to  their  gentle  influence;  for  they 
came  upon  him  at  a  time  when  he  least  ezpected 
them.  He  started  to  his  feet,  a^d  dashed  a  half- 
formed  tear  from  his  heavy  eye. 

"  Jean,  I'm  sorry  aboot  the  lad,  an'  I  think  I 
can  save  him  yet." 

"  Na,  na,  Willie,"  replied  the  wife  mournfully, 
''thafs  ower  late  noo.  He's  to  be  hapged  the 
morn.  Ye  micht  hae  saved  him  afore  the  trial, 
but  its  nae  use  casting  that  up  noo ;  its  past  and 
dime,  and  canna  be  recalled.  Ye  had  better  just 
slip  o'er  to  Fife  for  twa  three  days,  till  its  a'  ower, 
and  then  we'll  start  for  America.  Maybe  the 
change  will  do  Maggie  good ;  God  grant  that  it 
may." 

''Jean,"  said  Buchanan  earnestly,  ''go  up  to 
Cook,  and  tell  him  to  be  on  the  watch,  him  and 
some  o'  his  friens,  at  the  jail  this  nicht  at  twal 
o'clock;  for  as  I  am  a  living  man,  I'll  try  to  save 
him,  although  I  sud  be  killed  mysel." 

"  You  are  mad,  Willie,  perfectly  mad." 

**  I  must  and  will  do  it.  If  I  do  not  try,  I  will 
never  hae  peace  i'  the  world  again,  although  I 
gang  to  America  or  ony  ither  place.  Its  maybe 
the  last  request  I  may  ever  mak.  Go  up,  Jean, 
to  Cook,  and  tell  him  to  hae  a  chaise  ready,  say 
at  the  Tron-kirk,  at  twal  o'clock,  and  let  the  lad 
himsel  be  in  readiness.  I  havena  slept  a  wink  for 
the  last  week,  and  I'll  lie  doun  till  ten  o'clock,  for 
m  sleep  noo  that  I  see  what  I  am  to  do.  Come 
back  again,  and  be  sure  to  wauken  me  up  at  ten. 
Tm  a  desperate  man,  Jean,  and  if  ye  dinim  do  my 
biddin,  ye  little  rek  what  may  happen." 

Jean  b^;an  to  have  doubts  as  to  her  husband's 


sanity  j  but  his  determined  air  satisfled  her  that 
to  delay  or  mince  his  commands  would  be  perilous 
work,  so  she  set  out  on  what  appeared  to  her  to 
be  a  Quixotic  errand. 

Character  Cook  received  her  message  in  a  spirit 
equally  sceptical,  and  he  refused  point-blank  to 
co-operate  in  any  scheme  originating  with  Bu- 
chanan. 

"  If  your  bull-headed  husband  had  done  his 
duty  as  a  witness,  all  this  business  might  have 
been  spared,"  said  the  patriot ;  **  but  here,  noo, 
the  very  nicht  afore  the  hanging,  he  pretends  to 
be  sorry  and  wants  a  chaise  at  the  Tron-kirk,  to 
carry  off  Mr.  Spencer.  How  can  he  carry  him  off? 
Lieutenant  Arnold,  and  Harry,  and  me,  havena 
been  able  to  carry  him  off,  and  hoo  can  he  doo  it, 
I  wad  like  to  ken  ?  If  a'  body  has  failed  in  that, 
is  it  likely  that  Willie  Buchanan  is  to  succeed  ? 
Puir  fellow !  puir  fellow,  his  days  are  numbered ; 
he'll  hae  to  hang  the  mom,  come  o't  what  will. 
The  very  poisoning  business  has  failed.  I  smug- 
gled in  as  mickle  as  wad  hae  done  the  business  o' 
an  elephant,  but  the  governor  discovered  it ;  and 
I  say  again,  there's  nae  thing  for't  but  the  gallows. 
What  will  become  o'  that  lassie  Florence^  Provi- 
dence only  kens.  They  say  women's  hearts,  for 
a'  the  fracas  they  mak,  are  no  easily  broken.  I 
ken  Babie  raised  an  awi^'  din  when  the  doctors 
said  I  Tvas  gaun  tp  dee ;  but  as  I  didna  dee,  there's 
110  sayin'." 

"Ye  maun  try  and  do  something,  Mr.  Coqk; 
my  man's  in  an  awfu'  state,"  said  Mrs.  BuchanaUi 
imploringly. 

*'  He'flbe  waur  before  he's  better.  The  Judas- 
rascal,  he  could  hae  saved  the  haill  thing,  but  for 
his  confounded  positiveness." 

"Weel,  but  he  is  sorry,  very  sorry  for  that,  ai^d 
he'll  do  all  he  can  to  mak  it  richt." 

"  Him  sorry !  I  think  I  see  it.  But  ye  see, 
mistress,  Sanuny  Cook  is  nane  o'  your  folk  that 
work  wi'  pigs  in  a  poke.  What  security  hae  I 
that  this  is  no  a  trap  laid  to  catch  some  o'  us  ?  or, 
if  it  is  no  that,  what  is  the  kind  o'  plan  that  your 
husband  has  in  his  dogged-head.  Do  ye  think 
that  the  like  o',me,  that  has  been  hand  and  glove 
wi  Muir,  and  a'  the  friends  o'  the  great  cause,  am 
to  hand  the  candle  to  Willie  Buchanan,  the  Leith 
publican  ?  It  was  a'  very  weel  for  me  to  preach 
and  pray  to  biTn  before  the  mischief  was  done ; 
but  its  qxdte  different  noo  that  the  evil's  been 
conunitted  and  by  his  black  tongue." 

"  On  my  soul,  Mr.  Cook,  he  means  you,  fairly; 
and  I  am  sure  that  unless  he  had  something  in 
his  mind  that  was  feasible,  he  wadna  speak  as  he 
did." 

"Weel,  weel.  Lucky,  as  his  unhappy  wife, 
ye're  richt  to  stick  to  him ;  but  I  am  imder  nae 
obligation  to  hand  on  by  his  coat-tails ;  sae  ye  can 
jist  try  the  young  leddy,  Miss  Plorence,  or  Ainold, 
or  any  o'  them ;  and  if  they  like  to  send  a  noddy, 
weel  and  good.  I'll  no  say  that  I'll  oppose  theni ; 
but  if  I  tak  a  share  in  the  business,  it  will  be  in 
the  same  way  as  Moses  saw  the  land  o'  Canaan — 
namely,  afar  off." 

Mrs.  Buchanan,  finding  that  Character  was  in- 
fle3dble,  had  no  resource  but  to  make  appUcation 
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to  Florence,  as  Character  had  suggested.  It  was 
with  very  great  reluctance  that  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  propose  any  oyerture  in  that  quarter ;  for 
her  confidence  in  the  probable  success  of  the  un- 
known scheme  of  her  husband,  which,  from  the 
moment  of  its  first  announcement  had  never  been 
great,  was  now  much  lessened  by  the  irritating 
distrust  of  Cook;  while  she  felt  no  small  repug- 
nance at  coming  into  contact  with  Miss  Hamilton, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  angry,  if  not  scomfril, 
feeling  which  her  appearance  was  sure  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  young  lady.  But 
yet  the  attempt,  she  felt,  must  be  made ;  for  she 
had  left  Buchanan  in  such  a  mood,  that  to  return 
to  him  without  having  fairly  exhausted  every 
available  means  of  complying  with  his  request, 
would,  she  well  knew,  only  exasperate  him  the 
more,  and  very  likely  confirm  in  him  that  perma- 
nent moroseness  of  temper  which  had  so  unex- 
pectedly given  way,  and  which,  if  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  in  its  state  of  temporary  thaw,  might 
again  and  for  ever  relapse  into  its  stony  obdu- 
racy. With  no  sanguine  prospect  of  success,  and 
indeed  with  less  of  the  expectation  than  is  often 
found  to  animate  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  Mrs. 
Buchanan  proceeded  to  deliver  her  Singular  mes- 
sage to  Miss  Hamilton. 

The  young  lady,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
anticipated,  could  not  be  seen  by  a  stranger ;  and 
the  misgiving  wife  of  the  repentant  publican  hesi- 
tated much  about  sending  up  her  unwelcome 
name ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  Tell  Miss  Hamilton,"  said  she  to  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Dolly  Dimsdale,  "  not  to  be  fright- 
ened at  my  name — ^Mrs.  Buchanan,  of  the  ^rk- 
gate  in  Leith ;  for  things  are  changed  since  she 
called  upon  us,  and  I  want  to  tell  her  something, 
that  if  it  can  do  no  good,  can  at  least  do  no  ill." 

"Buchanan?"  queried  Dolly,  "it  was  your 
husband  as  peached  on  good  Mister  Norman.  No, 
no !  Go  away,  my  good  voman ;  you  looks  as  if 
you  were  sorrowfal ;  but  my  missus  would  be 
much  more  sorrowftiler,  if  she  saw  you.  It 
would  clean  break  her  heart,  and  she  has  hardly 
so  much  on  that  left  as  will  carry  her  over  to-mor- 
row." 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  let  me  see  the  young 
lady.  I  come  to  her  with  no  other  errand  than 
to  try  and  save  the  gentleman.  If  she  wiU  not 
hear  me,  I  cannot  help  it ;  but  at  any  rate,  let 
me  try." 

"I  will  see,"  replied  the  reluctant  DoUy;  and 
leaving  Mrs.  Buchanan,  she  went  to  consult  her 
ill-fated  mistress.  In  a  brief  space,  she  returned, 
and  beckoned  the  visitor  to  follow  her. 

Mrs.  Buchanan  expected  to  find  a  great  change 
in  Florence,  but  the  reality  exceeded  the  antici- 
pation, for  the  bloom  of  youth  had  for  ever  passed 
away,  and  the  sharp-pinched  features  of  settled 
despair,  had  taken  its  place  instead.  Good  old 
Mrs.  Porter  sat  at  a  Uttle  distance  from  her,  and 
it  was  but  too  evident,  that  grief  had  drawn  his 
deep  furrows  across  her  cheek,  and  that  the  shock 
which  had  so  thoroughly  prostrated  her  niece,  had 
also  descended  with  heavy  force  on  her  enfeebled 
frame,  and  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant,  when 


her.  grey  hairs  would  be  brought  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

Florence  gazed  with  a  troubled  eye  on  Mrs. 
Buchanan,  for  impressed  with  the  appearance  of 
the  two  ladies,  the  latter  had  not  yet  ventured  to 
speak.  She  in  vain  essayed  to  do  so,  but  her 
tongue  refrised  to  do  its  office,  and  Florence  keenly 
observing  her  embarrassment  commenced  the  dia- 
logue herself. 

"  Your  husband  has  sent  you,  has  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Then  something  tnay  come  of  it,  yet." 

"Would  to  God  it  may,  ma*am." 

"It  is  strange  how  I  should  have  dreamt  so; 
but  I  did  drecun  that  your  husband  would  yet 
relent.  Fray  Heaven  it  may  not  be  too  late — and 
may  Heaven  grant  him  that  forgiveness  which  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot." 

"  He  sent  me,  ma'am,  to  say " 

"Nay,  say  nothing  here;  tnere  is  life  and  death 
in  this  matter,  and  stones  have  ears :  come  with 
me. 


On  reaching  another  apartment,  Mrs.  Buchanan 
communicated  the  request  of  her  husband  to  Flo- 
rence, and  the  young  lady  pondered  gravely  on 
the  singular  character  of  tlie  proposal. 

"Your  husband  gave  you  no  hint,  and  you 
yourself  have  no  conception  of  the  means  he  pro- 
poses to  employ?" 

"None,  ma'am." 

"  And  you  believe  that  he  is  sincerely  sorry  for 
the  infamous  part  he  has  already  played  in  this 
tragedy,  and  that  he  is  honestly  desirous  of  at- 
tempting some  amends  ?" 

"As  my  Maker  is  in  Heaven  I  believe  he  is.'* 

"  Well;  I  shall  cause  Mr.  Arnold  and  my  bro- 
ther to  give  him  the  assistance  that  he  requires, 
and  I,  myself,  shall  also  be  near  the  spot,  as,  if  this 
last  effort  fails  us,  all  will  be  lost,  and  I  shall  then 
be  as  one  dead  to  the  world ;  or  rather,  I  shall 
court  death,  for  where  death  is,  misery  hath  lost 
its  power." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  hurried  home  with  the  tidings 
to  her  husband — she  could  not  call  them  joyful, 
for  where  the  probabilities  of  success  were  so 
narrowed,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  so 
shrouded  in  mystery,  there  was  little  in  the  car- 
rying of  one  preliminary  item  in  the  scheme  to 
inspire  confidence  as  to  the  final  result.  The 
evening  was  far  advanced  before  she  reached  the 
Kirkgate,  and  on  entering  the  house,  she  found 
that  Buchanan  was  still  asleep.  She  was  struck 
by  the  deep  repose  that  characterized  his  slumber; 
and  especidly  by  the  contrast  which  it  presented 
to  the  restlessness  which  he  had  exhibited  for  so 
many  nights  past.  It  seemed  as  if  the  rest  so 
long  denied,  was  now  about  to  be  compensated 
for,  and  that  he  would  awake  with  renewed 
strength,  as  if  to  fit  him  for  the  approaching 
enterprise  which  he  was  about  to  undertake ;  and 
in  this  she  could  not  help  inferring  an  omen  for 
good.  The  hour  was  not  yet  at  hand,  and  there 
was  time  for  still  more  sleep,  and  she  quietly  left 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  slumber.  No  soiuid 
was  heard  in  thiat  once  busy  hold,  till  the  silence 
was  distiirbed  by  a  wild  chant  frt)m  poor  Maggie 
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Badianaiif  the  daughter  of  the  ill-starred  pair. 
She  sang  occasional  snatches  from  an  olden  ditty. 

0 1  what  is  death,  but  parting  breath, 

On  many  a  bloodj  plain ; 
I  have  dared  his  face,  and  in  this  place, 

I  Bcom  him  yet  again. 

Vre  liYed  a  life  of  start  and  strife, 

I  die  by  treacherie ; 
It  bnms  my  heart — ^I  most  depart. 

And  not  arenged  be. 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  daontingly  gaed  he : 
He  played  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round 

Below  the  gallows  tree. 

The  low  pensive  tone  in  which  the  lines  were 
sung,  aad  the  subject  to  which  they  obviously 
referred,  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  mother, 
for  she  sorrowed  as  one  who  had  no  hope  when 
she  thought  of  the  growing  wildnees  observable  in 
the  demeanour  of  her  daughter,  and  of  the  probahle 
impulse  it  might  he  expected  to  receive  from  the 
consummation  of  to-morrow.  Still,  she  was  a 
voman  of  the  world ;  and  she  tried  to  drown  her 
many  troublesome  reflections  hy  the  performance 
of  household  duties — eager,  meanwhile,  that  the 
time  should  arrive  for  the  wakening  of  her  hus- 
band, in  order  to  his  departure  on  his  self-imposed 
mission  of  reparation.  Happv  Mrs.  Buchanan,  if 
thy  household  cares  can  kill  that  torturing,  gnaw- 
ing heart-ache,  which  all  of  us  see  at  times  in 
others,  and  which  oftener  we  feel  in  ourselves; 
and  from  which  even  that  lightest  of  all  pastimes, 
novel-writing,  does  not  always  free  the  sons  of 
Adam!  Mrs.  Buchanan  looked  into  her  larder, 
and  cogitated  on  the  supper  for  the  night,  and 
penetrating  into  futurity,  she  bestowed  a  thought 
on  the  dinner  of  to-morrow ;  and  various  consi- 
derations, known  only  to  prudent  housewives, 
passed  through  her  sagacious  mind,  which  consi- 
derations, being  of  a  nature  that  we  are  not  tho- 
roughly capable  of  appreciating,  we  shall  not 
allude  to  more  particularly ;  but  her  occupation, 
with  these  and  similar  household  duties,  sufficed 
to  fill  up  time ;  and  at  length,  the  season  arrived 
when  it  seemed  expedient  to  rouse  her  husband 
from  his  slumbers,  and  prepare  him  for  his  mid- 
night embassy. 

On  proceeding  to  the  bar,  she  found  Maggie 
stooping  over  the  prostrate  form  of  her  father; 
and  to  the  horror  of  tho  wife  and  mother,  she  dis- 
covered that  the  girl  held  a  large  knife  in  her 
band. 

I  die  by  treacherie ; 
It  bums  my  heart — I  most  depart, 
And  not  avenged  be ! 

^'Ay,  that  man  was  not  avenged,  hut  this  one 
who  also  dies  by  '  treacherie,'  he  shall  he  avenged. 
His  innocent  blood  shall  not  cry  for  vengeance  in 
vain.  It's  in  the  Bible,  and  cannot  he  wrong — 
'SkiQ  for  skin,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  blood  for  blood.'  Although  he  were  twice 
my  &ther,  and  twice  that  over  again,  he  must 
die.  I'll  go  to  Spencer's  grave  and  tell  him  what 
I  have  done,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad. 
Now !" 


Mrs.  Buchanan  sprang  forward,  and  caught  the 
uplifted  hand  ere  it  could  descend  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  terrible  purpose. 

"  I  wtU  do  it,  mother !"  cried  the  excited  girl. 
'*  He  deserves  it ;  and  Spencer  himself  appeared 
to  me  in  a  dream,  and  told  me  to  do  it." 

"Aye,  Maggie,"  replied  the  mother  with  a 
quick  adaptation  of  her  reasoning  to  the  shattered 
intellect  of  the  poor  girl,  "but  then  Spencer  is 
not  dead  yet,  and  to  loll  the  one  before  the  other 
would  be  murder — don't  you  see  that,  my  child." 

"  Yes,  I  do— -I  do— if  s  very  curious  how  I  did 
not  think  of  that  before,  mother.  Here,  put  you 
past  the  knife  till  we  need  it ;  or  no,  I'll  better 
keep  it  myself,  in  case  it  should  not  be  at  hand." 

The  distracted  mother,  content  with  defeating 
the  danger  of  the  moment,  contented  herself  with 
motioning  that  the  weapon  should  be  laid  aside, 
and  then  she  took  her  husband  by  the  arm,  and 
awoke  him. 

Buchanan  hastily  dispatched  the  repast  that 
was  put  before  him,  and  shrouding  himself  in  a 
large  cloak,  which  concealed  some  bulky  article, 
prepared  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Maggie  looks  strange  the  nicht,  Jean,  tak  care 
o'  her." 

"Aye,"  replied  the  wife,  with  a  long  drawn 
sigh,  "  she's  far  frae  being  weel.  Whaun  will  ye 
be  back  ?" 

"  Whenever  the  thing's  done,  or  not  done." 

"  I'll  be  eerie,  terrible  eerie  till  ye  come  back, 
Willie.  I  canna  gang  to  my  bed  till  I  hear  about 
you;  and  I-  am  feared  to  be  left  alone  wi' 
Maggie." 

"  Mysie  can  sit  up  wi'  you,  but  let  nae  licht 
appear  frae  t&e  outside." 

"  I  dinna  ken  how  it  is,  but  I  sair  doot  this  is 
to  be  a  black  night.     God  be  wi'  you,  Willie." 

"Where  is  he  gone  to,  mother?"  inquired 
Maggie. 

"  To  Edinburgh." 

"  What  is  he  going  to  do  there  ?" 

"  Oh,  Maggie !  do  ye  like  me  noo  as  ye  did, 
when  you  was  a  bairn  in  my  lap,  and  will  ye  try 
to  understand  me  ?" 

"I  will,  mother,  every  word  that  you  say;  it's 
only  sometimes  that  1  don't  know  what  people 
are  speaking  about." 

"  Weel,  fiien,  he's  going  up  to  try  and  save  the 
gentleman !" 

Maggie  did  not  express  the  surprise  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  her  mother  expected  that 
she  would  have  done ;  but  she  was  not  the  less 
attentive  to  the  importance  of  the  information 
which  had  been  communicated. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards,  Maggie  was  not  to  be 
found. 

CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE  ATTEXFT. 

A  CBDiiKAL  was  to  die  next  morning  —  and 
although  on  the  evening  preceding  the  execution 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  passengers,  each 
doubtless  having  in  his  own  person  enough  and 
more  than  enough  to  think  about,  yet  death  is 
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ono  of  those  penefoating  tabjeota  that  -will  obtmde 
itself  on  notice,  in  defiance  of  time  and  circnm- 
stance ;  and  so  as  each,  passer-by  approached  the 
old  jail  he  instinctively,  and  not  without  a  shud- 
der, lifted  his  eye  towards  the  window  of  the 
condemned  cell.  Many  were  dying  on  sick-beds 
that  night — ^many  sinlong  under  poyerty,  crushed 
hopes  and  disappointments ;  but  these  being  every- 
day occurrences  were  not  thought  of — the  time  on 
earth  of  such  might  be  short,  whereas  the  time  of 
this  convict  was  not  merely  brief  in  span,  but  the 
exact  limit  of  its  duration  was  fixed.  Hjs  was  to 
die  in  BO  mauy  hours.  These  or  similar  consi- 
derations induced  small  knots  of  passengers  to 
congregate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail,  and  their 
communings  were  protracted  to  a  late  hour;  but 
as  midnight  approached^  the  streets  became  more 
and  more  deserted ;  the  most  pertinacious  talkers 
found  themselves  at  last  to  be  without  listeners, 
and  before  the  birth  of  the  new  day,  no  one  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  whole  thoroughfare,  save  an 
occasional  watchman.  A  thick  mist  enveloped 
the  city,  and  against  it  the  dim  oil  lamps  of  the 
olden  time,  struggled  hard  to  discharge  their  illu- 
minating function — ^it  was,  in  fact,  such  a  night 
as  eminently  favoured  any  enterprise  where 
secresy  was  an  indispensable  element.  Darkness 
had  flung  her  sable  mantie  over  the  sleeping 
street,  and  the  conspirators  had  but  to  be  danng, 
and  their  attempt  had  every  chance  of  success  on 
its  side. 

A  coach  was  stealthily  drawn  up  in  an  angle 
of  the  church  adjoining  the  prison,  and  several 
persons  were  seen  passing  up  and  down  the  street. 
They  were  muffled  up,  and  apparentiy  were  sus- 
picious as  to  one  of  their  number. 

"  That's  about  his  size,"  whispered  Character 
Cook  to  Arnold;  ''but  he  is  so  disguised  with 
that  plaid,  and  the  nicht  is  so  thick,  that  I  can't 
make  him  out.     Shall  I  hail  him  ?" 

"  Aye,  debits  past  twelve,  and  if  anjrthing  is 
to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  quickly." 

Character  crossed  tiie  street  and  tapped  the 
figure  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Buchanan,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes — ^is  that  your  coach  ?" 

*'  Aye — ^its  our  coach,  but  harkee.  Men'  after 
your  fair  fiddlin'  I  have  no  great  brew  o'  your 
honesty ;  if,  however,  ye  mean  to  play  fause,  just 
look  at  this  rung,  I'll  apply  it  wi'  a  force  that  will 
mak  your  upper  storey  ring  to  some  purpose." 

^*  There's  no  time  for  fooling,"  replied  Buchanan, 
in  his  usual  blunt  tone ;  "  when  the  door  opens 
and  the  prisoner  comes  out  my  work  is  over;  you 
get  him  into  the  coach  and  carry  him  where  you 
Uke."    . 

"Aye,  of  course,"  answered  Arnold;  "his  bro- 
ther. Cook  and  I  will  carry  him  off  fast  enough, 
if  you  can  only  succeed  in  potting  him  out.  But 
what  arc  your  plans  ?  do  you  know  the  jail?  are 
we  to  ^0  with  you  ?" 

"  My  plans  are  my  own,  I  know  the  jail,  and  I 
want  no  one  to  assist  me." 

"  He's  daft,"  whispered  Cook,  "  daft  as  a  March 
hare,  or  as  his  ain  dochter.  I  wadna  be  for 
trusting  him." 


^'SOence,  sir,"  said  Buchanan,  'Hhcre's  the 
watchman." 

They  crept  back  into  a  comer,  and  the  guardian 
of  the  night  passed  on  without  observing  them. 

The  aged  sentinel  proclaimed  the  hour  and  its 
meteorology,  in  a  harsh,  broken  voice ;  and  when 
the  announcement  died  away  in  retreating  repe- 
titions, which  indicated  the  safe  distance  of  the 
speaker,  the  four  emerged  firom  their  hiding-place. 

"I  see  you  don't  trust  me,  gentlemen,"  said 
Buchanan,  "  but  you  need  not  be  a&aid.  I  run 
all  risks,  you  run  none.  Keep  back,  and  make  no 
noise,  and  do  nothing  till  he  comes  out." 

With  considerable  misgivings,  but  yet  not 
without  much  curiosity,  accompanied  with  a 
latent  stifled  hope  that  seemed  to  struggle  for 
vitality,  they  silently  yielded  consent  to  thp  direc- 
tions of  the  publican. 

Buchanan  cautiously  knocked  at  the  prison  door. 

"  Wha's  tat  ?"  queried  an  inner  voice. 

"It's  me." 

"  And  wha  he's  me  f* 

f*  Mercy,  Bory  Maclaren,  4*ye  no'  ^en  "Willie 
Buchanan  ?" 

"  Och,  an*  is  it  you  Williams,  but  hov  te  teevil 
can  Bory  hear  threto  te  tam  thick  doors,  and  to 
pig  iron  nails.  Its  lang  since  she  did  not  saw 
you  Mister  Buchanans." 

"  Open  the  door  and  let  me  in — ^its  awfti'  cauld 
here." 

"  Bhe  dauma  does  it,  for  the  souls  that's  in  her 
podies — the  shentlemans  is  to  be  hanged  to  mom's 
mon4ng,  and  nobodies  can  get  in." 

"I  ken  that,"  replied  Buchanan;  "I  have 
been  awa  at  Gorgie  for  some  o'  Johnny  Grordon's 
Femtosh,  and  I  jist  thocht  on  my  road  hame  that 
a  wee  drap  micht  do  ye  good ;  it's  an  awfu'  thing 
sitting  by  yoursel  the  haill  nicht." 

"It  is  all  dat,  Mister  Buchanans ;  I  don't  like 
to  be  shailor  in  tis  place  o'  bad  smells.  I  wish  I 
vas  a  smuggler  again,  Mister  Buchanans.  Is  it 
Shon  Gordon's  Jm^^" 

"  His  very  best,  and  has  been  three  years  below 
the  grun' — man  it's  fine — jist  ac  moufou'  wad 
mak  ye  greet  for  very  joy.  It  gaes  down  a  body's 
throat  like  a  Hghted  peat.  But  there's  nae  use 
flingin'  pearls  afore  swine,  I  thocht  ye  wad  hac 
been  ower  glad  to  tak'  it.   A  gude  nicht  wi'  you." 

"  Stop,  Mister  Buchanans,  would  she  give  one 
drop  to  te  watchers  as  well  as  to  Bory  r" 

"  WeU,  I  don't  mind." 

"  Come  in  ten,  Mister  Buchanans." 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  other  watchers  outside, 
who  partly  heard  the  above  interesting  colloquy ; 
the  ponderous  door  of  the  Heart  of  ]^d-Lothian 
was  opened,  and  Buchanan  admitted  within  its 
gloomy  portals.  AU  was  then  silent,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  nearly  an  hour ;  and  the  time  was 
passed  by  the  friends  without  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense ;  but  as  we  have  the  privilege  of  entree  as 
weU  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  shall  detail  what  hap- 
pened within  the  precincts  of  durance  vile. 

It  appeared  that  Buchanan's  Mend,  Mr.  Bo- 
derick  Maclaren,  was  an  inveterate  smuggler — or 
rather  smuprgler's  assistant,  for  he  lacked  the  ne- 
cessary providence  to  accimiulate  capital  in  order 
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io  set  up  as  a  cominbml  IradBis-Hind  having  an  | 
unlucky  fetoUity  for  getting  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  he  had,  at  the  expiration  of 
one  of  bis  toms  of  imprisonment,  offered  his 
Ber?ice6  to  the  jail  aathoiitieB,  and  they,  willing 
to  afford  the  repentant  offender  an  opportunity 
&r  ameadmeuty  and  perhaps  thinking  that  one  of 
his  habits  would  be  an  efficient  terror  to  evil- 
doers, had  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  his 
tendtf  of  assistanoe,  Buchanan  knew  of  the 
appointment^  and  he  also  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  Bory's  predilecticm  fat  strong  waters,  and  of 
the  small  piobabilitv  whidh  existed  that  this  pre- 
dilection could  at  all  times  be  gratified  within  the 
vails  of  the  prison,  for  about  the  time  we  now 
apeak  of  Howard  had  ended  his  illustrious  career, 
and  jail  eanteens  were  not  in  vogue  as  in  the  days 
of  Jonathan  Wild  and  Certain  Macheath ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, acting  on  Walpole's  great  theory,  that 
ereryman  has  his  price,  the  publican  shrewdly 
and  correctly  guessed  that  the  fiery  distillation  of 
Femtosh  was  the  bribe  underneath  which  the 
virtue  of  the  Celtic  sentinel  was  likely  to  fade 
into  thin  air.  in  addition  to  Bory,  the  only  other 
waking  inmates  of  the  jail,  or  at  all  events,  the 
only  other  inmates  officially  bound  to  be  awake 
woe  two  turnkeys,  whose  province  it  was  to 
remain  in  the  condemned  cell  alcmg  with  the  pri- 
soner. Bory  was  anxious,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
they  should  be  partakers  of  his  sin,  for  the  very 
obnoiis  reason  tiiat  they  might  not  be  denouncers 
of  his  guilt — and  altiiough  his  fellow^officials 
were  lowUind,  while  he  was  highland,  yet  as  each 
genua  of  the  fSunilv  of  Scotchmen  possess  in 
eonunon  a  love  of  alcoholic  mixtures,  they 
yielded,  as  we  shall  find,  to  the  national  tempta- 
tion. 

Bory  sat  by  a  light  as  dim  as  the  lantern 
which  poetry  supposes  to  have  been  used  at  the 
obsequies  of  the  hero  of  Comnna,  and  he  trimmed 
it  with  difficulty,  alleging,  by  way  of  apology, 
that  ''it  vas  goods  enough  for  te place.'' 

Bnchanan  willingly  accepted  this  explanation, 
and  produced  a  huge  bladder  filled  with  ihe  liquor, 
whieh,  according  to  Boswell's  statement  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  alone  can  make  a  Caledonian  happy,  and 
he  also  produced  a  wooden  quaighy  or  drinking- 
cap,  so  that  in  all  respects  the  equipment  was 
complete.  Bory  eagerly  seized  the  proffered 
Teasel,  held  it  up  to  the  light  that  he  might  in- 
spect the  colour  of  the  fluid — that  being  satisfac- 
torily green,  he  next  gently  sniffed  the  odour,  and 
it  in  turn  being  duly  redolent  of  the  peat,  he  then 
advoitared  on  a  preliminary  taste,  and  pro- 
Boanced  it  ''Qale  Shon  Gordon's,"  and  finally 
swallowed  tiie  entire  contents. 

"  Och,  Williams,  mine  breaths  i  and  te  tears  of 
mine  eyes !  it  goes  down  like  one  hot  poker !  Cot 
pleas  Shon  Gordons  for  tat  same !  And  pless  you. 
Mister  Buchanans,  an'  pless  the  provosts,  and  the 
haiUies,  and  tho  magistrates,  an'  pless  every 
pcidies!  Give  me  one  other,  Williams — I'm  going 
to  lose  te  test  of  it  alreadys." 

Buchanan  was  nothing  loth,  and  Bory  had  im- 
hibed  three  qitaighB  before  he  recollected  his  coad- 
jutors in  the  upper  room.    Signalling  Buchanan 


that  he  should  remain  where  he  was,  the  door-! 
keeper  took  the  precious  liquid  up-stairs,  and, 
having  filled  another  quaighy  ho  knockod  at  l^e 
door  of  the  fatal  cell.  The  fragrance  of  the  usque- 
bagh  was  unmistakeable,  and  equally  welcome  as 
it  was  distinct ;  but  it  was  proffered  too  obviously, 
and  virtue,  as  usual,  had  to  act  her  part. 

''What  is  this,  Bory  Maclaren?"  exclaimed 

turnkey  A (we  speak  algebraically).  "  Ardent 

spirits  in  the  very  condenmed  cell  \  I  piust  p^t  ^ 
stop  to  this." 

And  so  motioning  Bory  backwards  into  a  comer, 
the  indignant  n^oratist  seized  the  wooden  rcoep- 
tacle  and  absorbed  the  contents  in  double-quic]^ 
time» 

A-^—  returned,  and  B-r— *-  caught  the  perfume 
also. 


''  I  must  see  what  he  fMam,^^  said  B< 


— ,  so- 

lenmly,  and  he  marched  out,  but  not  to  return  so 
quicklv. 

'' I  hope,  sir,"  remarked  A-  ■  ,  to  the  prisoner, 
^'that  that  unfcvtunate  man  is  not  tampering 
with  my  comrade."  And  so  A——  went  out 
denovo. 

These  dififarent  embassies  on  behalf  of  purity 
occupied  time,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  calculating  with 
the  precision  of  a  Greenwich  observer  how  long 
it  should  take  to  eclipse  three  turnkeys,  when  an 
orb  of  whiskey  was  interposed  between  them  and 
their  duty,  at  length  deemed  it  safe  fo;  him  to 
venture  on  a  reconnoitering  expedition* 

f  *  Hollo,  strangers  here,"  cried  A—. 

"  Clear  agin  rule,"  echoed  B . 

''  It's  onlies  Kister  Buchanans,"  answered  Bory, 
^'  do  ye  thinks  the  Femtosb  could  comes  doune  to 
lum?" 

''  Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  be  off — I  jist  looked  in 
to  gie  Bory  a  tastin'  for  auld  lang  syne,"  added 
Buchanan,  ''  I  hope  you  have  baith  got  a  drop." 

Messrs.  A and  B solenmly  declared 

that  they  had  not,  but  graciously  added  that  if  it 
was  Mr.  Buchanan's  pleasure  they  would  tasto 
with  him,  but  nothing  more — on  that  point  they 
were  most  emphatic.  Mr.  Buchanan  proceeded 
to  help  them,  and  finding  that  the  bladder  had 
decreased  in  weight  and  bulk  to  an  extent  that 
no  ordinary  theory  of  natural  evaporation  could 
account  for,  he  made  bold  to  advance  another 
stage  iu  his  mission. 

"  It's  a  cauld  nicht,  gentlemen,"  whispered  tho 
wily  vintner,  '.'the  prisonor  owes  me  a  gnidge-r- 
let  him  hae  a  dram — ^it  will  let  him  see  that  I 
hae  nae  ill-will  to  him." 

"  Can't  be  done,"  said  A- 
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dear  agin  rule,"  echoed  B- 


"  Dat's  one  of  te  clock,"  said  Bory,  "  in  sheven 
hours  mores,  she  will  be  in  kingdoms  come — let 
him  have  te  tram,  it  will  make  him  tie  like  one 
shentlcmans,  and  not  like  one  tarn  lowlanders." 

The  latter  remark  was  likely  to  provoke  an 

etlmogn^hic  discussion,  indeed  both  A and 

B applied  expletives  to  tho  Gaelic  notion, 

which  we  do  not  care  about  repeating;  but 
Buchanan  felt  that  this  was  a  time  for  action 
and  not  controversy,  and  seeing  that  the  turnkeys 
were  opposed  more  in  fonn  than  in  reality  to  the 
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civility  proposed  to  be  extended  to  the  prisoner, 
he  walked  into  the  cell  glass  in  hand. 

''Please  take  a  dram,  Mr.  Spencer/'  said 
Buchanan  to  Norman,  who  was  busy  reading. 

''"Wretch!"  exclaimed  Hamilton,  starting  to 
his  feet,  "  what  means  this  foUy  ?'* 

"  I  am  come  to  save  you,"  whispered  Buchanan. 

Ah !  there  be  many  aids  in  this  life  that  come 
late.  Biches  may  come  to  the  poor,  food  to  the 
starved,  medicine  to  the  dying,  justice  to  the  op- 
pressed, liberty  to  the  captive,  escape  to  the 
doomed ;  but  how  often  do  they  come  when  hope 
has  given  up  all  for  lost,  when  life's  forces  have 
ebbed  to  their  lowest  throb,  and  when  the  desire 
for  again  beholding  the  pleasant  sun  has  ceased  to 
be  an  instinct  of  nature.  It  was  so  with  Norman 
Hamilton.  Everything  had  failed  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  die  :  he  had  taken  his  last 
farewell  of  all  that  were  near  and  dear  to  him  ; 
for  him  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  for  over 
him  the  fear  of  mere  physical  destruction  had  no 
power.  Yet  this  offer  so  strangely,  so  suddenly 
made !  and  by  him  who,  above  aU  men,  was  his 
bitterest  enemy!  The  hand  of  Providence  was 
apparently  in  it,  and  for  the  moment  he  felt  as  if 
he  inhaled  once  more  the  free  breath  of  heaven. 

"I  forgive  you,  Buchanan,  and  I  wish  happi- 
ness and  a  better  fate  than  mine  to  you  and 
yours."  And  so  saying  the  prisoner  put  the 
liquor  to  his  lips. 

A declared  that  this  feeling  of  forgiveness 

was  quite  affecting,  and  apparently  as  if  from 
absence  of  mind  he  took  the  vessel  from  Norman's 
yielding  hand  and  drank  it  off  with  continued  ap- 
pearance of  unconsciousness.    B did  the  same, 

but  it  was  evident  that  he  drank  with  a  relish,  as 
he  loudly  smacked  his  Hps.  Buchanan  felt  that 
the  crisis  was  close  at  hand,  and  he  again  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  depart — a  resolution  which 
the  prison  functionaries  had  less  desire  to  oppose 
now  that  the  contents  of  the  bladder  were  so  sen- 
sibly diminished.  Boiy  was  ordered  to  see  him 
out,  and  Buchanan  havmg  privatelv  made  a  signi- 
ficant gesture  to  Hamilton,  formally  took  leave  of 
the  whole  company.  Eory  escorted  him  through 
the  various  passages  which  led  to  the  outer  door 
of  the  building,  but  from  his  tottering  steps  and 
garrulity  it  was  evident  that  the  Celt  was  in  that 
passive  state  which  indicated  that  any  opposition 
proceeding  from  him  would  be  wholly  inoperative. 
Indeed  his  passiveness  had  reached  an  extremity 
that  was  not  at  all  convenient,  for  Mr.  Maolaren 
seemed  so  talkative  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
his  doing  nothing  else  save  talking. 

"  I  wunt  oot,  you  stupid  Hieland  blockhead," 
said  Buchanan  angrily. 

"  Och,  and  to  be  shurely ;  an'  whens  did  she 
sees  Tugal  Car:::>^Ti — Tugal  was  one  big  rogues, 
but  she  danced  weel — and  did  Neil  MTittie  play 
on  hims  bagpipes,  noo?  Och,  Mr.  Buchanans, 
but  you  are  one  fine  mans — ^a  petterer  mans  than 
Eory  ever  thocht  you  was." 

"  Let  me  oot,  I  tell  ye." 

"  To  be  surely." 

The  getting  out,  however,  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter.    Mr.  Maclare4  had  left  the  keys  in  his  own 


apartment,  then  when  he  went  for  them,  he 
brought  the  wrong  bunch,  finding  the  right 
bunch  he  could  not  lay  hold  of  the  right  key, 
getting  the  right  key  he  seemed  unable  to  apply 
it  to  the  key-hole.  Buchanan's  mortification  was 
extreme. 

"  Here  it  will  be  day  licht  before  this  stupid, 
blundering  Highland  ass  lets  me  out,  and  then  it 
will  be  too  late." 

He  took  the  keys  from  the  infirm  finger  of  the 
sentinel,  and  at  last  accomplished  the  unlocking 
of  the  massive  door  himself.  Keeping  hold  of 
them,  he  cautiously  peered  out  and  saw  that 
assistance  was  at  hand. 

"  This  rascal  is  quite  drunk,  but  still  he  may 
raise  an  alarm,  take  him  by  the  throat  and  keep 
him  quiet ;  and  get  one  of  your  comrades  to  stand 
in  this  passage  and  seize  the  person  that  conies 
out  next." 

Character  Cook  volunteered  to  guard  the  ener- 
vated person  of  Eory,  while  Arnold  (who  had  by 
this  time  resigned  his  militia  commission)  under- 
took the  more  formidable  task  of  collaring  the 
next  descending  individual — ^it  being  arranged  that 
Cook  and  his  charge  should  remain  outside,  while 
Arnold  was  to  take  his  station  within — ^keeping 
the  door  closed  by  way  t)f  preventing  suspicion* 
Cook  with  characteristic  resUessness  did  not  long 
remain  satisfied  with  the  plan  as  originally  ad- 
justed— ^he  did  not  think  his  external  position  was 
likely  to  afford  sufficient  scope  for  his  warlike 
tendencies,  and  he  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  share 
in  the  more  adventurous  glories  of  the  internal 
confiict. 

"  Open  the  door,  lieutenant,"  said  the  pugna- 
cious man  of  leather,  "  there  is  no  use  in  my 
watching  a  man  that  is  clean  mortal  wi  drink — 
he  can  nae  mair  stand  than  if  he  was  an  empty 
sack.  If  I  lay  him  down  in  the  gutter,  he'll  lie 
as  soun'  as  the  Bass  Eock  till  it's  time  for  the 
hangman.     Let  me  in — I  may  be  of  use  to  you." 

Arnold  was  nothing  loath  to  have  a  coadjutor 
when  he  considered  the  dangers  incident  to  a 
dark  passage  in  a  jail — the  hour  being  midnight — 
and  the  object  the  escape  of  a  condemned  convict; 
but  he  suggested  that  the  prostrate  turnkey  should 
be  brought  within  doors  also,  and  to  this  Cook 
assented,  and  Eory  who  still  was  emitting  inco- 
herent sentences  of  Celtic  origin,  was  again  de- 
posited within  the  precincts  of  his  professional 
abode. 

"It  is  an  awfu'  thing  drink,  lieutenant!"  eja- 
culated Cook,  adding,  however,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution— "  that  is  when  no  ta'en  in  moderation." 

Buchanan,  meanwhile,  had  groped  his  way  back 
to  the  cell,  and  then  and  there  evolved  another 
item  of  his  scheme. 

"  I  say  you  there,  that  cratur  Eory  is  sae  far 
gane  he  canna  let  me  oot." 

"  The  bladder  fellow  must  bo  put  out,"  said 
A 

"  His  being  hero  is  clean  agin  rule,"  echoed 
B- 


(( 


A- 


The  Captain  may  come  in  upon  us,"  added 


"  Then  go  and  open  the  door,"  rejoined  B- 
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A proceeded  to  discharge  this  inission,  and 

ordered  fiachanan  to  follow  him,  an  advice  which 
the  latter  obeyed,  but  whenever  he  ascertained 

that  A was  according  to  agreement  safely  in 

custody,  he  returned  to  the  cdl  and  knocked  at 

the  door,  and  B having  no  conception  that 

any  one  could  by  any  possibility  knock  except 

his  associate  A ,  at  once  undid  the  fastenings. 

Mr.  Buchanan  allowed  no  time  for  reflection. 

"Take  the  fetters  off  the  prisoner," — ^the  com- 
mand being  accompanied  by  a  shake  illustrative 
of  the  present  tense,  and  the  display  of  a  bludgeon 
equally  descriptiTe  of  the  future.  ''Both  your 
comrades  are  secured — ^bear  a  hand." 

"  Clean  agin — ." 

The  bludgeon  rose  in  the  air,  but  B did 

not  wait  its  descent — ^he  undid  the  chains  of  the 
prisoner. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Buchanan,  who  appeared  to 
ha?e  laid  his  plans  with  consunmiate  skill,  (for, 
like  Bory,  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  smuggling 
trade,)  "  I  remain  here  for  a  few  minutes  to  keep 


this  chiel  quiet ;  you  make  off,  your  friends  have 
possession  of  the  door.  If  I  appeared  to  take 
your  life — I've  now  saved  it." 

Korman  grasped  the  hand  of  his  deliverer,  and 
immediately  rushed  out ;  the  path,  from  a  pre* 
vious  attempt  at  escape,  was  quite  familiar  to 
him,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his  way 
to  the  x>assage  where  his  friends  were  in  waiting 
for  him.  His  voice  was  instantly  recognised,  and 
the  door  was  flung  open  and  he  found  himself  a 
free  JDBJL,  and  once  more  breathing  the  blessed  air 
of  liberty. 

He  was  beyond  the  portal,  but  not  a  step  more, 
when  one  of  the  town-guard  suddenly  appeared 
and  made  a  thrust  at  him  with  his  bayonet;  a 
female  figure,  perceiving  the  intention,  darted  for- 
ward and  received  the  blow  in  her  own  person. 
The  guard  next  fired  his  pistol,  and  the  frigitive 
staggered;  but  the  guard  was  overpowered,  and 
the  prisoner  was  hurried  into  the  coach,  which 
drove  rapidly  off  with  him  and  the  conspirators, 
(To  he  concluded  in  our  next) 
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To  readers  of  the  Poems  of  Eobert  Bums,  ''  The 
Gude-wife  o'  Wauchope  "  needs  no  introduction : 
bat  in  presenting  the  two  following  (hitherto) 
nnpubli^ed  Letters,  addressed  to  her  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  Bart.,  afterwards  Earl  of  Minto, 
it  may  add  to  their  interest,  perhaps,  if  we  give 
a  few  notes  from  our  private  annotated  copy  of 
Boms. 

Mrs.  Scott  of  Wauchope,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  Eutherhird,  (she  was  niece  of  Mrs. 
Cockbom,  authoress  of  a  very  touching  and  beau- 
tiful variation  of  "  The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest,") 
appears  to  have  been  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1729. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  David  Butherfurd, 
Esq.,  of  Cape-hope,  Advocate,  by  — : —  Dundas, 
dsi^hter  of  Bobert  Dundas,  Lord  Amiston.  Mr. 
Eatiherfurd  was,  it  is  believed,  a  younger  son  of 
the  family  of  Butherfurd,  of  FaimaHe  in  Selkirk- 
Bhire.  In  1768,  Miss  Elizabeth  Butherfurd  mar- 
lied  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  then  younger  of  Wauchope, 
Boxbuighshire.  She  died  childless  in  1789.  The 
Waachope  Scotts  are  descended  from  ''The  Lairds 
Wat,"  celebrated  in  "  The  Baid  of  Bedswyre." 
Several  considerable  estates  in  the  western  part 
of  Boxburghshire  had  passed  through  the  hands 
of  various  branches  of  the  family  previous  to  the 
acquisition  of  Wauchope.  Their  tastes  seem  to 
have  been  far  otherwise  than  literary.*    A  "  ver- 

*  The  present  "Laird**  of  Wauchope,  J.  MacMillan 
Scott,  Esq.,  of  Uarwood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  present  letters  and  the  preceding  memorabilia,  informs 
us  that  he  has  in  his  possession  an  unpuhlished  poem  of 
the  ^'  Giiidwife*s,"  hearing  the  somewhat  ominous  title 
ofthe^Diaboliad.**  ....  Mr.  Scott  continues,  "Some 
few  years  since  in  looking  over  an  old  hook -stall  I  chanced 
to  light  upon  a  volome  entitled,  <  AlonzQ  and  Cora,  with 


sifier  "  herself,  Mrs.  Scott  in  1787  on  the  publica- 
tion of  Bums'  volume  addressed  to  him  a  rhyming 
epistle,  entitled,  "The  Guidwife  of  Wauchope- 
house  to  Bobert  Bums,"  expressing  her  admira- 
tion of  his  poems,  and  her  doubts  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  report,  that  they  were  the  produc- 
tion of  a  "  ploughman."  ....  But  it  may  be 
as  well  to  let  her  tell  her  own  tale,  and  thus 
afford  a  specimen  of  her  poetic  powers : — 

My  canty,  witty,  rhyming  ploughman 

I  hafflins  doubt,  it  is  na  true,  man. 

That  ye  between  the  stilts  were  bred, 

Wi'  ploughmen  school'd,  wi'  ploughmen  fed. 

I  doubt  it  sair,  ye*Ye  drawn  your  knowledge 

Either  fra  grammar-school  or  college. 

Gude  troth,  your  saul  and  body  haith, 

Was  better  fed,  I'd  gie  my  aith, 

Than  theirs,  wha  sup  sour-milk  and  panritch, 

An'  cummil  thro'  the  single  Carritch. 

Wha  ever  heard  the  ploughman  speak, 

Gould  tell  gif  Homer  was  a  Greek  ? 

He'd  flee  as  soon  upon  a  cudgel, 

As  get  a  single  line  o'  Virgil. 

An'  then  sae  slee  ye  crack  your  jokes 

0'  Willie  Pitt,  and  Charlie  Fox, 

Our  great  men  a'  sae  weel  descrive, 

An'  how  to  gar  the  nation  thrive, 

Ane  maist  wad  swear  ye  dwelt  amang  them, 

An'  as  ye  saw  them  sae  ye  sang  them. 

But  be  ye  ploughman,  be  ye  peer, 

Ye  are  a  funny  blade,  I  swear ; 

An'  though  the  cauld  I  ill  can  bide, 

Yet  twenty  miles  and  mair  I'd  ride, 

other  original  poems.  By  Elizabeth  Scot,  a  native  of 
Edinburgh.'  On  examining  this  volume  I  found  that 
the  poems  were  those  of  my  relative.  The  poems  bear 
to  have  been  published  hv  subscription,  and  have  pre* 
fixed  to  them  a  preface  givmg  a  not  very  accurate  account 
of  their  authoress,  dated  at  Northampton,  June  1801." 
See  Sir  G)lben*9  I^tte^  now  first  published. 
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O'er  moss  an'  muir,  an'  nerer  grumble, 

Though  my  old  yad  should  gie  a  stumble, 

To  crack  a  winter-night  wi'  thee, 

An'  hear  thy  songs  and  sonnets  slee. 

A  guid  sant  herring,  an'  a  oake, 

Wi'  sic  a  chiel,  a  feast  wad  make ; 

I'd  rather  scour  your  reaming  gill, 

Or  eat  o'  cheese  and  bread  my  fill, 

Than  wi'  dull  lairds  on  turtle  dine, 

An'  ferlie  at  their  wit  and  wine. 

O,  gif  I  kenn'd  but  where  ye  bade^ 

I'd  send  to  you  a  marled  plaid ; 

'Twad  baud  your  shouthers  warm  an'  braw. 

An'  douse  at  kirk  or  market  shaw. 

For  south,  as  weel  as  north,  my  lad, 

A'  honest  Scotchmen  loe  the  maud  [plaid.] 

liight  wae  that  we're  sae  far  frae  ither : 

Yet  proud  I  am  to  ca'  ye  brither. 

Your  most  obedient, 

E.  S. 

Surns  replied,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  that 
peerless  epistle,  in  which  he  bodies  forth  those 
first  indefinite  stirrings  of  immortal  ambition, 
which,  as  Lockhart  and  Christopher  North  hare 
in  eloquent  words  remarked,  he  had  before  sha- 
dowed out  under  the  magnificent  image  of  **  the 
blind  groping  of  Homer's  Cyclops  around  the 
walls  of  the  cave." 

Smelling  of  sunny  autumnal  ''Harst's"  and  the 
dewy  freshness  of  the  goldening  "  Fields,"  one 
cannot  read  verses  such  as  these  too  frequently: — 

Guidwife, 

1  mind  it  weel,  in  early  date, 

When  I  was  beardless,  youns,  and  blate, 

An'  first  could  thresh  the  bam ; 
Or  baud  a  yokin'  at  the  pleugh, 
An'  tho'  forfoughten  sair  eneugb. 

Yet  unco'  proud  to  learn ; 
When  first  amang  the  yellow  com 

A  man  I  reckon'd  was. 
And  wi'  the  lave  ilk  merry  mom 
Could  rank  my  rig  and  lass. 
Still  shearing,  and  clearing, 

The  tather  stooked  raw, 
Yfi*  claivers,  an'  haivers, 
Wearin'  the  day  awa. 

E'en  then  a  wish  (I  mind  its  power) 
A  wish,  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast : 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  8ake» 
Some  usefu'  plan,  or  book  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  burr-thistle  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  tum'd  the  weeding-clips  aside. 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear ; 
No  nation,  no  station, 

My  envy  e'er  could  raise, 
A  Scot  stiJQ,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  no  higher  praise. 

In  his  famous  border  tour  Bums  visited 
Wauchope :  regarding  its  inmates  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  his  journal. 

"Wauchope: — ^Mr.  Scott,  exactly  the  figure 
and  face  commonly  given  to  Sancho  Pan$a — ^very 
shrewd  in  his  farming  matters,  and  not  unfr«- 
quently  stumbles  on  what  may  be  called  a  strong 
thing,  rather  than  a  good  thing.  Mrs.  Bcott,  all 
the  sense,  taste,  intrepidity  of  face  and  bold 
critical  decision  which  usually  distmguish  female 
authors." 

And  now  for  the  letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
^dressed  t9  the  ''  Omdwi&t''    AU  mA  morsels 


are  of  moment  and  interest,  as  reflecting  the 
habits  and  casting  light  on  the  relations  of  the 
period :  and  are  always  so  many  little  contribu- 
tions towaids  the  yet  ilnwiitten  history  of  the  lite- 
rature of  Scotland  :-— 

I. 

No,  3,  Patt  Mail  doui%  London^ 
3lit  Dec..,  1787. 

Dea.r  If  ADAH, — I  fear  I  must  adopt  the  apology 
you  have  been  so  considerate  as  to  suggest  for  me, 
and  plead  the  occupations  of  my  last  two  months 
as  a  slight  excuse  for  the  delay  which  you  have 
too  much  reason  to  impute  to  me,  as  well  as 
others,  in  executing  the  commission  you  was 
[were]  so  good  as  to  intrust  me  with.  My  admi- 
ration of  your  two  poems  is  certainly  not  inferior 
to  that  proferred  by  Mr.  Logan.*  My  offers  of 
service  on  the  occasion  were  as  forward  and  as 
voluntary  as  his ;  and  1  fear  my  performance  must 
fairly  appear  as  backward  and  as  dilatory,  so  that 
I  must,  in  justice,  claim  my  share  in  the  blame, 
and  in  any  displeasure  Which  you  might  so  natu- 
rally feel  on  our  double  failure.  As  reformation 
is  the  better  part  of  penitence,  I  will  lose  no  time 
in  telling  you  that  as  soon  as  my  holydays  began, 
I  applied  to  Mr.  Logan,  and  was  informed  by  him. 
that  ^'Alonzo"  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  a 
bookseller,  who  had  undertaken  to  publish  it  on 
his  own  account :  and  that  it  would  appear  soon 
after  Christmas,  t  then  showed  him  "  Edwin  and 
Edith,"  and  desired  his  opinion,  whether  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  add  that  Very  beautiful  poem 
to  the  former.  He  has  rcttdHed  it  to  me  to-day, 
with  the  strongest  expressions  of  admiration  \  and 
with  his  advice  to  publish  the  two  together.  I 
am,  therefore,  to  request  that  yoil  will  forward  to 
me,  as  soon  as  convenient,  a  coitect  copy  of  **  Ed- 
win and  Edith,"  in  the  form  in  which  you  wish 
it  to  appear.  It  only  remains  that  I  should  say 
a  word  on  the  different  modes  of  publication.  My 
owii  opinion  (confirmed  by  that  of  Ml*.  Logan  and 
several  other  good  judges)  of  the  extraordinary 
merit  and  beauty  of  these  performances,  rendered 
still  more  conspicuous  (if  I  tnay  say  so  without 
incivility)  by  tiie  situation  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  been  produced,  is  much  too  high 
to  leave  me  satisfied  with  the  only  terms  on  which 
a  first  publication  is  undertaken  by  a  bookseller, 
namely,  to  take  the  profit  for  the  risk.  I  am, 
therefore,  induced  to  submit  to  you  two  other 
methods,  either  of  which  appear  to  me  better 
suited  to  the  occasion  than  that  I  have  mentioned; 
but  I  must  request  that  you  will  decide  fteely  for 
either  or  neither  of  them,  according  to  your  own 
judgment  and  incliliation ;  begging  oHly  that  if 
both  my  proposals  should  appear  to  you  objec- 
tionable on  any  account,  you  will  excuse  my  ofll- 
ciousness  in  favour  of  my  zeal.  The  first  method 
is  to  print  these  poems  ourselves ;  I  mean  at  our 
own  expense,  and  to  reimburse  ourselves  by  tho 
sale.  I  know  that  your  modesty  will  suggest  the 
risk  of  this  Expedient,  as  greater  than  may  suit  a 
rural  poet.  iBut  as  I  am  not  bound  to  any  mo- 
desty on  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  desire  that 

^  See  remarin  al  the  dose  of  this  pi^» 
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you  vill  allow  me  to  take  both  thd  advances  and 
the  risk  on  myself.  I  will  repay  myself  honestly 
ont  of  the  first  produce,  and  account  to  the  author 
for  the  rest;  and  I  hare  no  douht  of  convincing 
you  by  the  event  that  I  am  making  you  a  tender 
which  is  Hiot^  gallant  than  hazardous.  The  other 
mode  is  a  subscription,  which  I  am  quite  sure 
would  succeed  far  oeyond  the  expense  oi  publica- 
tion. That  expense  would  not  exceed  £30,  and 
I  should  think  £100  a  veiy  moderate  subscription. 
If  you  should  see  no  objection  to  the  latter  pro- 
po^  I  need  hatdly  assure  you  of  my  best  ex- 
ertions to  promote  this,  as  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
any  other  means  of  accomplishing  this  publication, 
both  for  the  gratification  of  the  world,  the  honour 
of  the  borders,  and  still  more  for  that  of  the 
rapture-giving  sex,  which  I  profess  as  much  to 
irorship,  though  not  so  "W^ell  qualified  to  celebrate 
as  your  Mend, .  our  other  Scottish  bard.  [♦.  e. 
Bums.] 

May  I  beg  the  &vour  of  your  orders  on  this 
subject  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  that  you  will 
beheve  me,  with  best  respects  to  Wauchope,  my 
dear  Madam,  most  sincerely, 

Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

GlLfi£BT  Eixiot. 

P.S. — ^I  have  been  prevented  by  the  sno^  from 
my  intended  journey  to  Minto,  and  must  therefore 
defer  my  hopes  of  receiving  you  there  till  the 
HnnmCT.  I  neeji  not  say,  however,  that  Lady 
EUiot  will  at  all  times  be  happy  in  the  honour  of 
seeing  you. 

11. 

Minto^  Friday^  27  June,  1788. 

Deab  Madam, — I  hope  the  engagements  I  have 
had  this  winter  in  London  will  be  considered  as 
some  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  neglect  you 
iriU  I  fear  have  observed  in  the  management  of 
the  business  which  you  intrusted  me  with.  It 
was  not  tUl  very  lately  that  it  was  at  all  in  my 
power  to  give  it  the ,  attention  which  I  wished, 
and  although  I  did  not  lose  two  days  after  I  was 
at  liberty,  in  taking  steps  towards  accomplishing 
our  aSalr,  I  was,  however,  unwilling  to  write  to 
you  on  a  subject  which  had  suffered  so  many 
delays,  till  I  could  inform  you  of  its  being  finally 
Bettled.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  telling  you 
that  it  is  so,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  that  you 
win  not  disapprove  of  the  nLanner  and  terms  on 
which  I  have  agreed  for  the  publication  of  your 
two  poems.  Mr.  Debrett,  bookseller  in  Piccafilly, 
has  bought  the  copy  for  £20^  and  although  I  cer- 
tainly think  this  a  very  small  sum,  when  com- 
pared with  my  opinion  of  the  work,  yet  as  it  is 
just  £20  more  than  is  almost  ever  given  for  the 
first  work  of  any  author  in  that  line,  especially 
when  it  is  to  be  published  without  a  name,  I  was 
mduced  to  accept  of  it :  and  I  was  indeed  the  more 
unwilling  to  refuse  this  offet,  as  I  was  strongly 
advised  not  to  take  the  method  formerly  ptx}po8ed, 
of  printing  it  for  the  author,  because  a  thousand 
difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  publica- 
tions by  the  booksellers,  who  have  opportunity 
enough  to  do  mischief.    What  I  regret  most  19; 


that  tlieJ)oems  will  not  appear  till  next  winter ; 
— Mr.  Debrett,  and  indeed  sevend  other  book- 
sellers, whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject,  thinking 
it  by  no  means  advisable  to  bring  it  out  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  when  people  were  retiting 
to  the  country.  The  business  is,  however,  in  the 
meanwhile  concluded :  and  I  have  Mr.  Debrett's 
written  engagement  on  the  terms  I  hate  men- 
tioned. As  soon  as  my  principal  occupation  in 
Parliament  was  over,  Mr.  Elliot  of  WeUs  and  I 
transcribed  the  poem  of  Edwin  and  Edith :  and 
took  the  liberty  df  inserting  one  or  two  little  altera- 
tions, principally  in  those  passages  which  had 
occasioned  doubt  or  difficulty  at  our  last  consulta- 
tions at  Minto.  These,  however,  will  of  course 
be  submitted  to  your  review  and  decision.  The 
grand  stumbling-block  of  all,  "  A  Bracelet  say," 
is  1  think  happily  got  over,  and  I  take  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  you  two  versions  of  that  stftnza  for 
your  choice.  It  will,  however,  be  extremely  ad- 
visable that  ybu  consider  attentively  during  the 
sutnmer  the  whole  of  our  last  copy,  that  it  may 
not  go  to  the  press  without  your  sanction.  I 
imagine  you  will  also  think  it  tight  to  bestow  the 
same  attention  on  Alonzo  which  was  given  last 
year  to  Edwin  and  Edith,  as  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  ever  yet  imdergone  any  revision  with  a 
view  to  its  publication.  I  attempted  to  see  Mr. 
Logdh  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  unfortunately 
gone  a  few  miles  out  of  London  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health :  and  as  he  came  to  town  occasionally 
but  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  we  were  not  able 
to  meet.  He  haJ3  returned  me,  however,  the  copy 
which  he  had  of  Alonzo,  and  I  have  brought  back 
that  and  aU  other  papers  relating  to  your  poems, 
along  with  me.  It  will  be  necessary  to  think  of 
some  little  introduction  in  the  way  of  pre^&ce  or 
advertisement,  and  hi  short  to  settle  exactly  the 
form  in  which  the  work  is  to  at)pear.  I  mention 
these  things  now,  that  the  summer  may  not  be 
suffered  to  slip  aWay,  and  the  season  for  printiog 
catch  us  unprepared;  I  propose  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  in  a  fisw  days,  with 
the  two  poems,  when  we  may  talk  over  this  mat- 
ter more  satisfactorily  than  can  weU  be  done  in 
writingi 

Believe  me,  Dear  Madam,  with  Lady  Elliot's 
best  compliments. 

Your  affectionate  and  humble  Servant, 

GiLBEET  Elliot. 

P.S. — ^I  arrived  from  London  yesterday. 

Somewhat  curious  is  it  to  think  of  Sir  Gilbert, 
i^terwards  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  Earl  of  Minto, 
"copying  out"  a  poem  whose  stanzas  must  be 
rsckoned  by  hundreds  and  its  totality  nearly  (we 
suppose)  a  thousand.  "Well,  the  author  of  **  My 
apron  dearie"  and  "Amynta"  was  certainly  much 
bettet  thus  employed  than  his  degenerate  repre- 
sentatire,  the  present  Pope-toe-kissing,  Italy- 
ambassadoring,  Earl  Minto ! 

The  "Mr.  Logan'*  to  whom  allusion  is  made 
in  thb  preceding  Letters,  is  the  famous  (or  in- 
famous) Rev.  John  Logan,  the  mean  stealer  of 
poor  Michael  Bruce's  "  Ode  to  tho  Cuckoo"  and 
"  ParaphraBes."    His  is  a  tainted  name :  and  yet 
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requieseat  in  pace  he  repented  him,  as  the  death- 
valley  fore-casted  its  shadows,  of  much  of  his 
obliquities. 

We  have  placed  nnder  the  heading  of  this 
Paper,  '*  Memorabilia :"  but  these  are  but  (in  ad- 
dition to  what  we  have  annotated)  slight.  How- 
ever, the  present  is  as  good  and  acceptable  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  them  to  the  public  as  can 
occur. 

The  little  '' Memorabilia "  referred  to  are 
hardly  related  to  the  preceding :  and  yet,  were  it 
needM  to  establish  a  relation,  it  might  be  done, 
inasmuch  as  the  first  is  by  Bums,  and  the  second 
refers  to  a  relative  of  another  Scottish  poet, 
Bobert  Eerguson. 

Appended  to  a  contemporary  copy  of  that  most 
daringly  witty  and  sarcastic  of  all  Bums's  poems, 
"  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  in  our  possession,  is  the 
following  graphic  hsuid-sketch  (in  a  single  stanza) 
of  the  mode  in  which  poor  Will  Fisher,  the  hero 
of  the  poem,  (alas,  that  he  should  have  been  found 
''  dead-drunk"  in  a  ditch,  after  aU  his  austerity 
and  punctiliousness,)  was  wont  to  "  make  his  face 
in  his  prayers."  It  is  a  serious  subject  no  doubt: 
but  the  individual  is  to  be  detached  ^m  the  sub- 
ject :  and  then  (to  make  Pascal  speak  English) 
"  I  persuade  myself  that  the  ridiculing  of  the  er- 
rors and  extravagances  of  mankind  is  not  acting 
contrary  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  saints." 

Here  then  is  &e  Hogarthian  limning, — 

**  Gar  your  e'en  reel,      [turn  up  the  white  of 
Circumflex  your  mouth,  your  eyes] 

Haud  your  upper  lip  North, 
And  your  under  South, 

Half  grane,  half  squeel." 

It  beats  the  broad-arrow  mark  of  Bums  upon  it. 
Our  next  little  ''Memorabilia,"  is  a  pass 
granted  by  President  Duncan  Forbes  to  the  uncle 
of  the  Poet  Ferguson  (by  the  mother's  side).  It 
sheds  a  side-light  upon  the  state  of  the  country 
at  the  period.  We  copy  the  original  verbatim, 
which  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  (with  other 
papers)  by  John  Forbes,  Esq.,  Writer,  Old  Mel- 


drum,  the  representative  (maternally)  of  Fergu- 
son.* 

Sir, — The  Bearer  hereof,  John  Forbes,  of  the 
Parish  of  Tarland,  has  waited  in  this  Place  Many 
Days  in  hopes  of  obtaining,  on  the  Character 
Given  by  Me  of  his  loyalty,  a  Protection,  for  his 
Person  and  effects,  in  case  of  any  March  of  the 
troops  throw  that  neighbourhood:  It's  possible 
that  in  the  Hurry  the  Granting  such  a  Protection 
may  be  forgot,  should  that  bee  the  Case,  the  Poor 
man  must  be  Contented  with  a  Pass  to  Suffer  bim 
to  Get  Back  to  his  Own  Country  and  the  favour  I 
Presume  to  ask  of  You  is  that  You  will  be  so 
Good  as  to  Give  him  Such  a  Pass.  I  ask  Your 
Pardon  for  this  Trouble,  and  am  with  Great  Be- 
specv, 

Sir, 
Your  Most  Obedient  and  Most  Humble  Servant, 

[Signed,]  Duir:  Forbes. 

Inverness,  22d  May, 

1746. 

On  the  reverse  side : — 

By  William  Blakeney,  Esq.,  Major  General  of 
His  Majesty's  Forces,  &c,,  commanding  at  Inver- 
ness. 

Permitt  the  Bearer  hereof,  John  Forbes,  to  Pass 
irom  hence  to  Tarland  in  Aberdeenshire  without 
let  or  molestation.  Given  under  my  hand  at  In- 
verness, this  twenty  third  Day  of  May,  1746. 

[Signed]  Will  Blaxknet. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Forbes'  is  holograph  ....  very  weak  and 
feeble.  The  "  Pass  "  has  only  the  tottering  auto- 
graph of  Blakeney. 

May  these  "  mites  "  be  accepted ! 

A  Br. 

Udtnburgh. 


•  See  the  recent  collected  edition  of  the  Poems  of 
Fergusson,  with  new  life  from  unpnbUshed  Family  Pa- 
pers, issued  by  Fullarton  <fc  Co.,  of  Edinburgh.  1  voL 
12mo.,  pp.  432. 
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Bid  we,  as  they  of  old,  our  gods  attend 

With  festive  pomp,  before  the  city's  view. 

Commerce  !  adown  this  watery  avenue 

At  each  returning  feast  thy  train  should  wend. 

With  richer  circumstance  than  e'er  did  send 

Athenian  Pallas  forth,  or  to  the  dome 

Of  favourite  Jove,*  amidst  applauding  Home, 

Proceed  with  trophies,  treasures  without  end. 

In  that  one  homage — Less  than  should  be  thine. 

Borne  in  thy  sumptuous  bark  these  ranks  between. 

Where  jfrom  all  winds  thy  votaries  combine, 

Centres  all  skill,  all  enterprise : — a  scene 

More  wondrous  far  than  did  her  progress  line 

When  Cydnus'  wave  received  th'  Egyptian  Queen. 


Jupiter  Capitohnus. 
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MadamebbBawbis  an  amiably  gamilotis  oldlady, 
well  known  and  appreciated  in  an  extensive  circle 
of  Parisian  society.  Enjoying  the  double  blessing 
of  a  green  old  age  and  a  good  memory,  she  writes 
in  the  evening  of  her  days,  and  for  the  public's 
benefit,  a  yolome  consisting  of  those  incidents  and 
recollections  of  a  not  uneventM  life,  with  whose 
yerbal  narration  she  has  been  wont  to  gratify  her 
fiiends.  She  iias  lived  through  three  French  re- 
Tohtions.  No  more  need  be  said  to  plt)ve  that 
she  has  seen  mucli  worth  the  telling.  Twice,  she 
intimates,  she  hsB  been  precipitated  from  the  height 
of  opulence,  to  the  depths  of  adversity.  That  she 
bas  borne  her  ckres  and  sorrows  in  the  meek  and 
resigned  spirit  of  a  Christian,  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  her  book  affords  sufficient  evidence.  In  her  day 
of  disaster,  she  was  not  wanting  in  that  moral 
oonrage  which,  persons,  suddenly  overtaken  by 
iU-fortone,  axe  often  unable  to  muster.  Of  good 
fiunily  and  connectiJns,  she  yet  found  herself,  in 
the  course  of  the  many  political  convulsions 
throngh  which  she  passed,  compelled  to  rely  upon 
ha  own  exertions  for  a  competency.  Literature 
V  as  the  occupation  to  which  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion, and  not  without  success.  Besides  several 
plays,  she  has  written  a  number  of  novels  and 
tales,  which,  although  they  may  not  stand  forth 
BO  strikingly  from  amongst  the  multitude  of  works 
of  that  kmd  which  the  present  century  has  pro- 
duced, as  to  hand  down  her  name  to  a  remote 
posterity,  yet  deserve  &vourable  mention,  on 
acGonnt  of  their  amusing  qualities,  amiable  ten- 
dendesy  and  unobjectionable  character.  Her  pre- 
sent work,  entitled  "Met  Souoentrsy"  is,  we  presume, 
intended  to  beherlast^  since  she  already  announced, 
in  8  novel  that  preceded  it  by  two  or  three  years,  her 
final  retirement  from  the  field  of  literature.  Unless, 
indeed,  she  should  be  tempted,  by  the  success  this 
new  volume  has  already  obtained  in  Paris,  especi- 
ally amongst  female  readers,  to  add  to  it  another, 
for  which  she  would  surely  still  find  ample  mate- 
rials iu'the  recollections  of  a  career  extending  over 
a  number  of  years,  which  it  is  unnecessary,  as  it 
vould  be  ungallant,  here  to  specify.  Without, 
however,  speculating  on  what  she  may  hereafter 
do,  we  will  occupy  ourselves  with  what  she  has 
already  done.  Her  amusingly  desultory  volume 
courts  and  rewards  examination.  It  matters  little 
where  we  open  it,  for  it  is  full  of  lively  sketches 
and  characteristic  traits.  We  take,  at  random,  an 
anecdote  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  illustrating 
the  kindness  of  heart  of  that  unfortunate  princess. 
The  person  who  told  it  to  Madame  de  Bawr,  had 
it  torn  M.  de  Chalabre,  who  abstained  from  nam- 
ingHhe  culprit. 

'M.  de  Chalabre  held  the  bank  in  the  Queen's 
apartments,  when  faro  was  played  at  Court.  One 
Aight,  when  collecting  the  money  of  the  players 
who  had  just  lost,  the  great  habit  he  had  of  hold- 
ing rouleaus  of  fifty  louis  in  his  hand,  convinced 
him  that  one  he  had  just  taken  up,  and  which  he 
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had  seen  staked  by  a  very  young  man,  was  false. 
Fear^  lest  he  should  unwittingly  again  circulate 
it,  he  availed  himself  of  a  moment  when  no  one 
was  looking,  and  put  it  hastily  into  his  pocket. 

"  The  Queen  alone  remarked  the  action.  Sur- 
prised that  M.  de  Chalabre,  whose  extreme  deli- 
cacy at  play  was  well  known,  should  allow  himself 
to  subtract  even  the  smallest  sum  from  his  bank, 
she  waited  till  the  company  retired,  and  made  sign 
to  him  to  remain  behind. 

"As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  'Monsieur  de 
Chalabre,'  said  the  Queen,  'I  wish  to  know  why 
you  this  evening  took  out  of  your  bank,  a  rouleau 
of  fifty  louis  d'ors  ?' 

"  'A  rouleau.  Madam  ?' 

**  'Yes,'  replied  the  Queen;  *  you  put  it  in  the 
right  hand  pocket  of  your  waistcoat.' 

"'Since  your  Majesty  saw  me  do  it,'  replied 
M.  de  Chalabre,  '  I  am  compelled  to  confess  that 
I  took  the  rotdeau  from  the  bank,  because  it  is 
false.' 

"  'False !'  repeated  the  Queen. 

"M.  de  Chdabre  took  the  rouleau  frt>m  his 
pocket,  tore  the  paper,  and  exhibited  its  contents 
— a  piece  of  lead  cut  in  the  requisite  form. 

"  'Were  you  able  to  detect  the  person  who 
placed  this  upon  the  table  ?'  said  Marie  Antoinette, 
pale  frt>m  sudden  emotion. 

"  M.  de  Chalabre  answered  this  question  with 
such  manifest  embarrassment,  that  the  Queen 
pressed  him  hard,  and  at  last  said,  in  a  tone  per- 
mitting no  further  evasion : 

"  'I  will  know  who  it  was.' 

"  'Well,  Madam !  it  was  the  young  Count  de 

"Upon  hearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  best 
funilies  in  France,  the  Queen  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  'I  request.  Monsieur  de  Chalabre,'  said  she, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  '  that  you  will  keep 
this  sad  business  a  profound  secret.'  And  she  dis- 
missed him. 

"  At  the  next  of  the  Queen's  receptions,  the 
young  Count,  whose  father  was  then  ambassador 
at  a  foreign  court,  made  his  appearance  as  usual. 
When  Marie  Antoinette  saw  him  approach  the 
fEuro-table, 

"'Monsieur  le  Comte,'  said  she,  smiling,  *I 
promised  your  mother  to  take  you  under  my  guar- 
dianship during  her  absence ;  our  play  is  too  high 
for  so  young  a  man,  and  you  shall  not  play  faro 
any  more  at  Court.' 

"  The  Count  blushed  crimson ;  he  had  no  means 
of  testifying  his  gratitude  for  such  great  goodness, 
otherwise  than  by  a  profound  bow,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  thenceforward.  Count  de  *  *  * 
gambled  no  more." 

Madame  de  Bawr's  personal  renriniscences  carry 
us  very  far  back,  but  by  the  introduction  of  a  third 
person  she  sometimes  puts  us  in  communication 
with  a  period  incredibly  remote.  "Dining  one 
day  at  tho  Chateau  de  Guermande,"  sho  says, 
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*'  a  ladj,  wHo  -was  seated  near  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  who  did  not  look  very  old,  suddenly 
said,  in  a  quiet  confident  way,  'In  1715,  Louis 

XIY.  told  my  husband  that '     <That 

lady  is  mad !'  said  I  to  my  neighbour.  '  No/ 
he  replied,  '  she  is  widow  of  Marahal  Rioheliexi/ 
At  the  age  of  6ighty-four«  Marahal  Bichelieu  had 
mamed  a  third  wife,  Hadame  de  Both,  then 
young.  So  that  at  this  present  time  of  writings 
in  1B51,  one  ]penon  haa  formed  the  link  between 
myselfy  still  living,  and  him  who  oonTersed  with 
Louis  XIV.  in  1716.  The  grandmother  of  Ka- 
dame  de  Paatoret,  who  was  still  liying  when  I 
was  a  girl,  remembered  to  have  heard  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  going  out  for  a  drive  with  the 
king,  give  her  orders  to  the  ooaohman,  saying,  *A 
JVmon,  l^eiement.' "  Madame  de  Bawa  ovni 
reoQlleetLooa  relate  chiefly  to  the  courts  to  eeeen- 
tric  contemporaries,  to  the  tiieatre,  art,  and  litera- 
ture. Herself  a  successfiil  dramatist  and  thereby 
brought  into  personal  aequaintanoe  with  seveval 
distinguished  aotoKB,  notably  with  Mademoiaelle 
MarS}  who  took  the  principal  part  in  several  of 
her  ^eoea — she  takes  a  natural  interest  in  matters 
histnonio,  and  especially  in  the  lyric  drama.  Her 
sketch  of  the  character  and  genius  of  Bellini  ia 
calculated  to  inspire  deep  regret  ttt  the  premature 
death  ^  so  amiable  a  man  and  promising  a  eom- 
poser. 

''  Bellini,''  she  says,  '^  combined  vrith  hia  rare 
talent,  all  those  qualities  that  win  the  heart. 
Katore  had  endow^  him  with  the  happieat  and 
most  amiable  character.  His  ex^oyment  of  life 
was  keen;  he  waa  unspoiled  by  his  sueoessea  of 
all  kinda.  With  a  atrong  feeling  cf  emnlati^ni, 
he  knew  not  envy :  he  would  not  even  believe  in 
the  existence  of  envious  persons.  Thus  it  was 
that  he  suffered  nothing  ^cun  the  numevona  in- 
trigues formed  against  him,  for  he  was  incapable  of 
suspecting  them.  Content  with  his  own  suooess, 
he  nncerely  aj^lauded  that  of  others,  which,  he 
would  say,  rubbing  his  hands,  excited  hia  ambi* 
tion  for  the  future.  The  fact  is  that  he  considered 
himself  &r  from  having  arrived  at  the  iq^ogee  9i 
his  talent,  and  in  that  I  believe  him  to  hav^  been 
perfectly  right.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  by  ob- 
serving the  date  of  his  works,  that  he  daily  took 
more  pains  to  vary  his  laelodies,  and  perfect  the 
instrumesatal  portions  oS  his  operas.  Hia  dealJi 
rebbed  the  world  of  more  than  eoe  mast^ieee^ 
of  a  music  full  of  grace,  charm,  and  sentiment. 

^'B^lQii  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  sense  and 
ability,  and  was  eager  in  his  acquisition  of  all 
kinds  qS  knowledge.  An  indescaribable  tinge  ^ 
youthfulneBs  and  artlessness  gave  a  peculiar  eri* 
ginality  to  his  conversation.  Featurea  whose 
regularity  was  combined  with  expreeaton,  and  a 
nioik  ^iegant  flguie,  weidd  have  recommended  him 
in  9go;^  society;  how  much  lacne  so,  then,  when 
their  possessor  was  the  author  of  the  'Fittitani»' 
the  '  Somnambula,'  and  '  Korma  J' 

^'When  Bettini's  first  apera  waA  eesnqpaied, 
Kossini,  altheiig^  still  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  stud 
without  any  a|q[iar«at  motive,  seemed  disposed  to 
eompete  no  longer  fi»  the  laimla  of  whiok  he  had 
bad  9^  ]»f$  %  Bh«t«    Tb»  flnt  aj^eiouwa  tf 


his  young  successor  were  brilliant.  All  the 
theatres  in  Italy  competed  for  a  composition  of 
BeUini's ;  in  the  towns  he  successively  inhabited, 
he  was  sought  and  feasted  by  the  highest  society. 
At  Milan,  the  first  ladies  in  the  place  combined 
to  woik  an  immense  carpet,  which  the^preeented 
to  him.  The  music  of  Norma  had  raised  eathu- 
aiaam  to  the  highest  point,  when  he  yielded  to 
his  desire  to  visitParis,  where^  it  may  said, 
artistic  reputations  beoome  oonsoHdated.  The 
welcome  he  here  feund  inspired  him  vrith  sueh 
a  partiality  to  France,  that  he  proposed  passing 
hia  life  there.  Alas !  that  pleasant  and  fortunate 
life  was  destined  to  be  very  Uiet  Bellini^  bom 
in  1802,  died  in  1835.*' 

We  find,  in  thia  #^ajPsdhWa  of  gosaip  and  aeii* 
MHirs,  an  anecdote  of  another  eompoeer,  who  ]Kre- 
oeded  Gr^tiy  as  purveyor  of  the  French  cqpera, 
but  who  is  now  fer  leas  femetpbered  for  hia  vkxuir 
cal  skill  than  for  his  excellence  aa  a  dkeas-idfiyer. 
Aa  a  young  mani  Philidor  ezsvciasd  thia  remiiric* 
able  talent  as  a  means  of  makiog  money.  In 
Oermany,  England  and  Holland,  he  beat  all  the 
beat  players^  although  he  gave  them  advantages. 
More  than  once  he  was  known  te  direct  the  game 
of  a  person  placed  out  ot  his  sight,  whilst  he  him* 
self  waa  playing  another  gamei  but  eflbrts  of  that 
kind  fatigued  hia  head  so  much  that  he  diaocm* 
tinned  them.  The  Cowt  d'Artois»  howenrcr, 
having  heard  of  the  feat,  greatly  desired  to 
witnesa  it^  and  sent  wofd  to  Phi&der  tihat  he 
wcRild  play  him  in  that  manner  for  a  hundred 
Ionia  d  ora»  jnuUdoar,  after  duly  warning  the 
prince  that  he  waa  sure  te  heat  him,  at  last 
yielded  to  hia  wish,  aiMl  aoeepted  the  bet* 
When  the  Count  d'Aiteis  had  aeleeled  the  two 
players  who  wex^  to  ooaduet  his  game, — and  aa 
he  waa  quite  deinded  to  pay  the  hundred  kMiia» 
however  the  thing  turned  out,  he  seer etl^  pie* 
vaU«d  npon  Fhilidcv'a  seeoAd  falsely  te  exeonte  one 
of  tbe  orders  given  te  him.  Thia  understanding 
effeeted,  the  game  b^gan,  and  had  proceeded  buta 
very  shert  while,  when  Philidor  haviag  told  hia 
player  to  move  a  knight,  the  jdayer  moved  a 
bishop^  and,  twenty  movea  afterwards^  iafanned 
him  that  his  adverifiiry  eheeked  hia  long  wi&  hia 
qv^een.  '<That  ia  impossihl^"  mod  PhiUdnr, 
<<oiir  kni^t  wfmkL  take  her."  ''But  the  knight 
is  not  there,"  r^pUed  theprinoa'a  aeeomplice;  ^^it 
is  the  bMhop."  ^*  How  so^  the  biahap  V  Besting 
his  head  upon  his  httada,  Philidor  sat  buried  in 
reflection,  until  he  recalled  to  his  memory,  the 
whole  progress  of  the  game. 

''At  the  fifth  move,"  he  at  kat  said,  ""whsa  I 
told  yon  to  advance  the  knigjht*  ycm  made  a  mia* 
take^  «ad  advanced  the  bish^" 

At  ti^ese  words  the  Cotent  d' Aritmv  sriaed  with 
wander  and  admuraticn,  rose  from  his  se«t»  eon^ 
fessed  the  trick  and  adced  Philidov*s  pardon. 
Kext  morning  he  sent  him  his  hundred  lenaa  in 
a  gold  box,  bearing  his  initials  in  disoBurads. 

An  amnsiag  sectien  ef  Madame  de  Bscvi^a 
volume  is  devoted  to  celebrated  piuHteffs»  and 
eq>eciaUiy  to  the  Marqnk  deBt^vre,  se  remswned 
for  hia  piofidency  in  that  braadi  of  irit,  timt  a 
eaUesties  ttla»  im  mk  wm  piMisimd^  midar 
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fho  UQe  ot "  K^FiriimA."  &K>il6d  br  Dopularitj, 
he  ofttdid  flie  thing,  aod  at  Lut  hu  haw  became 
10  deplorably  confirmed  that  be  could  not  speak 
£(0*  five  minutes  to  a^y  <we<-^iSAteTeii  to  &e  queen 
— without  punning;  Se  bad  anoldiar  aocom- 
pliiihreigife  eywllYatevated  and  deirirable;  be  was 
a  pioficieiit  in  tbe  noble  game  of  cup  and  balL 
He  would  throw  tbe  ball  to  the  ceiling  or  to  a 
distaoea,  and  neyer  £ul  to  catch  it  upon  tbe  point. 
The  natural  consequence  of  these  two  strangely- 
selected  accompliabmants  was  that  ihe  Karquis 
was-dreaded  by  his  Mends  aad  not  unfrequently 
''trotted  oof  6g[  ili«  amnsfNoent  of  stnmgars. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  a  diploomtist  with 
whom  M.  de  Bi&vie  was  ▼ery  mtunate,  waa  in- 
tnatad  by  ihe  cydxinet  of  Venailles  widi  an  im- 
portant mission  to  the  Pope,  and  went  to  wish  him 
good-bye  befbca  starting  £»  Boaie.  IC.  da  Bi^rre, 
who  had  never  hom.  in  Italy,  eonoeired  a  audden 
desire  to  visit  that  country,  and  proposed  to  accom- 
pany his  JHeod.    The  diplowatist  at  tost  refiised, 


and,  as  if  to  make  up  for  recent  abstinenee,  exe*- 
cuted  a  auocession  ox  feats  which  excited  general 
admiration.  A  circle  fonoied  around  bim«  be  was 
loudly  applauded  and  OTerwbelmed  with  compli- 
ments. 

"  Ab !  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  cried  one  of  tbe 
spectators,  ''how  X  wisb  I  had  your  address 
(skill)  1" 

**  My  address,  sir !"  was  tbe  punster's  re^;  "it 
is  Place  des  Terreauz,  Hotel  of  the  Three  hrngB^ 

One  may  ^m^^'"^  bow  ihe  plenipotentuuT' 
lookipd^  at  this  double  relapse  of  bis  inconigib^ 
companion. 

"I  knew,  in  his  old  age,  and  wben  I  was 
hardly  sixteen,"  continnes  Madami^  de  Bawr, 
"  a  great  artist,  who,  like  the  Marquis  de  Bi^vre, 
had  a  passion  for  puns.  It  was  Josepb  Yentett 
Aa  marine  painter,  the  same  who,  daring  a 
voyage,  wishing  to  take  a  sketch  of  a  tei9pest» 
bad  himself  lashed  to  tbe  ship'a  mainwast>  Hotr 
withstanding  this  remarkable  tpait,  and  the  two 
hundred  pictures,  all  eataemed  by  ficmnoisseurs, 
wbieb  Vamet  left  behind  him,  one  often  wi, 
after  bis  death,  persons  who  enly  apofce  of  bim 
to  quote  bis  moat  celebrated  i^tinsi  of  which  a 
QonsidenUe  ooHactiMi  mi^t  be  made*  His  aon^ 
Cari  Vernet,  inberifari  this  passion,  and  as  I  knew 
him  Bwch  iniger  than  I  did  bis  &tb«r,  I  confess 
that  the  rolling  fire  of  puns  sometimes  perplexed 
me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  no  longer  understood  a 
word  of  what  he  was  saying. 

"  The  Vemet  family  is,  I  believe,  tbe  only  <me 


with  an  embarrassed  air.  Pressed  bytfa«  Marquis  to 

ezpbdn  his  refusal,  he  at  last  frankly  avowed  that 

Ms  Mend's  rage  for  panning  and  passion  for  cup 

and  ball  rendered  bm  an  unfit  companion  for  a 

{denipotentiaxy.  **  And  if  I  pledge  you  my  word," 

said  nie  Marquis,  **  not  to  make  a  single  pun,  or 

to  touch  a  cup  and  ball    before  returning  to 

Pranee."    ^Tott  couid  aot  keep  it."      "Try 

me.    If  I  break  it,  I  leave  vou  the  T«ry  next 

day."    This  agreed;  i^e  two  ni^ds  set  out.    Of 

(»Qne  tlie  Marqnis  took  no  i^^up  and  baU  with 

him,  bat  it  was  hard  work  to  repress  tbe  punsj  which,  from  father  to  son,  has  produced  in  three 

that  every  nM>ment  started  to  bis  lips,  a^d  be|  successive  gen^ationfi^  three  men,  distjnguiidied 

suffered  gready  on  the  road.    He  reached  Lyons, ;  in  ihe  same  profession.    Joseph  has  enricbed  all 

however,  without  aacident^     They  wore  to  halt)  tbe  galleries  in  Europe  witb  his  pictures.    Cari, 

there  two  days.    The  intendant  of  the  provinces  bis  son,  acquired  celebrity  as  a  painter  of  horses; 

invited  ik»  ifito  filends  to  dinner,  and  aaked  ^a'  and  it  is  tmnecessary  here  to  speak  of  the  works 

iramber  of  dlsl^guisbed  p^wms  to  meet  them.        we  owe,  and  of  those  which  I  hope  we  still  shall 

When  the  d^>k>matLat  and  tbe  marquis  arrived,  owe,  to  Horace  Yemet^  his  grandson." 
&6  drawing-roam  was  alr^eiady  pretty  fiill.  The!  We  would  prolong  our  examination  of  ^iiis 
first  thing  ibat  cai:^bt  M.  de  Biivre  s  ey«,  was  a  pleasant  book,  did  space  aljow  it.  As  it  is,  we 
cap  and  ball  upon  'Qxe  (jumney-piece.  Deter-  must  refer  our  readers  to  tiie  original.  It  is  not 
mined  not  to  go  near  it,  he  was  conversing  with'  often  one  stumbles  uponFrendi  memoirs  that  can 
some  of  tbe  gueats,  when  one  of  them  took  the  be  recommended  to  En^ii^b  ladies  as  entirely  un- 
iSital  instosmapt  and  made  verv  clumsy  vae  of  it.  exceptionable..  Aftor  an  attentive  perusal,  we 
M.  de  'Sihrrp  qovMl  not  stana  this.  He  darted  can  call  to  mdnd  no  page  of  the  present  volume 
forward,  anatehed  the  toy  fironi  tbe  novioe^s  bands,  j  from  which  ihe  most  fastidious  need  recoil. 
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Pabttca  materies  privati  ya^  orit,<Bi  ^ 

Nee  droa  vilem  patulmnqoe  morabeiis  ci^ems 

Wee  veriMun  verbo  curabis  reddi^  Mas 


T.9S  JLXTTX'S  nXJ^CUBXQZ. 
4,  X4AP  PJr  QJBQAa. 

Casqab.    Twtowa  <a¥aryyinBre>    IFwbaiia  I  aay. 

Tmifm  ^mwf  oaauMivalde  bne, 

(To  start  ^  la  Dickra^m, }  M  tsorhwfi  m^  AeWi 

Scarlet  and  oiang0Mdtadi|^  jri^ 


Come,  don't  conkadict  me  1    Seoamse  tf  you  do, 
rU  multiply  every  Turk's  tiuban  by  two. 

In  a  certain  sung  street  tibat  J  know  viiry  well, — 
For  I  Hved  in  Casgar  onoe,  fi.  year  at  a  speU, 
And  dad^off  one  moanng,  myseb^  in  ^  Jmn^^ 
JXbe   "]^  of  (the  dty''   that's  pi;a>liaitved  in 
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There  lives,  or  did  live,  Anno  Domini  Fifty ; 
A  Tailor  called  Mustaphay'  civil  and  thrifty ; 
So  merry  withal, 
You  never  could  call 
But  you'd  hear  him  strike  up  like  the  band  at 

a  ball. 
Till  everything  rattled  all  over  the  stall ! 
Such  fiin  was  his  musio  that  people  would  stop 
And  form  quite  a  crowd  round  the  door  of  the 

shop; 
Till  many  a  Turk,  irresistibly  pleasured, 
Who  stayed  there  to  listen  stepped  in  to  be  mea- 
sured. 

One  fine  afternoon, 

Towards  the  middle  of  June, 
Our  Mend  was  as  usual  humming  a  tune 
And  singing  some  verses  he*d  made  on  the  moon, 
As  cross-legged  he  cosily  squatted  at  work. 
In  his  double  capacity,  Tailor  and  Turk, 

When  a  queer  little  figure 

As  black  as  a  nigger 
Peeped  in  at  the  door  with  a  wink  and  a  snigger; 

On  his  backbone  a  hunch 

Had  grown  such  a  bunch 
That  he  looked  very  much  like  an  AMcan  Punch, 
And  Kustapha's  heart  gave  a  leap  to  his  throat 
Lest  this  rum  little  devil  had  caUed  for  a  coat. 

But  he  hadn't :  he  sat 

Plump  down  on  the  mat, 
And  drummed  a  few  chords  on  the  crown  of  his 

hat, 
Then  struck  up  a  ballad  so  brimM  of  fun 
That  Snip  rolled  about  on  his  board  like  ft  tun. 
Shouting,  ''Stop  there — you  grinning  young 

son  of  a  gun ! 
Don't  burst  a  man's  biler,  adone  lad,  adone !" 

But  stop  ? — ^not  a  bit ! 

He  rattled  his  wit 
Till  Mustapha's  ribs  were  just  ready  to  split, 
It's  a  mercy  he  didn't  go  off  in  a  fit ! 

John  Parry,  I'll  swear. 

Had  he  only  been  there, 
Would  have  thumped  out  his  musical  brains  in 
despair, 

And  each  "  Brother  Brough,'' 

As,  in  sympathy  gruff, 
The  optic  firatemal  he  wiped  with  his  cuff. 
Would  have  sobbed,  "Brother,  brother, — ^we've 

lived  long  enough !" 
The  words  I  can't  copy — because,  in  a  ramble, 
My  pockets  were  picked  by  a  bandit  of  Stambol, 
Who  prigged  all  my  papers  and  pounded  my 

head, — 
Walked  off  in  my  breeches,  and  left  me  for  dead. 
I  only  remember  it  closed  with  a  wink, 
And  a  pointed  request  for  ''  a  trifle  to  drink." 

<< Drink?  dear  little  black, 
With  a  hump  on  your  back," 
Cried  Uustapha,  "  come  along  home  for  a  snack ! 

The  cut  of  your  jib 

Will  tickle  my  '  rib,' 
We'll  hang  you  out  supper  and  liquor  ad  Ub. 
By  Jove,  you  deserve  it.   Come,  jump  off  the  floor. 
And  shoTQ  np  fh«  ihutt«n  irhibt  X  Uok  fhe  door: 


Early  closing  for  ever,  and  Mental  Improvement ! 
I  say,  little  dog,  if  s  an  excellent  movement." 

Kot  fisur  down  the  road 

Lay  the  Tailor's  abode, 
His  **  cot "  as  he  termed  it  when  turning  an  ode. 
Where  the  fondest  of  wives,  with  a  kiss  on  her 

lips. 
Stood  ready  to  welcome  the  fondest  of  Snips. 

With  a  start  and  a  stare, 
^  The  Tailoress  fair 
Exclaimed,     "  Oh,  my  goodness,  who  have  you 

got  there  i 
A  little  black  Blackamoor,  well  I  declare !" 
**  Pray,  wife,"  said   the.  Tailor,  **  some  supper 

prepare: 
Don't  snub  little  Hunchback,  but  set  him  a  chair ; 
If  he  doesn't  surprise  you  when  once  his  tongue's 

loose, 
By  the  bones  of  the  Prophet,  I'll  swallow  my 

goose." 

Alas  and  alack 

For  our  dear  little  Black, 
His  manners  were  almost  as  queer  as  his  back  : 
For  he  never  said,  **  thank  you,"  and  never  said 

"  please," 
But  ate  with  his  knife,  and  began  with  his  cheese. 

And  snored  as  he  chewed. 

Which  is  perfectly  rude. 
When  in  civilized  company  taking  your  food : 
Till  his  host  and  his  hostess  exclaimed,  ''What 

a  glutton 
This  low  little  Hunchback  is,  over  his  mutton  !" 

At  length  a  great  crab 

He  snatched  with  a  grab. 
And  down  his  black  throttle  attempted  to  dab ; 

But,  firightM  to  say. 

It  "  went  the  wrong  way," 
And  there,  it's  crustaceous  ill-\nll  to  display, 

Perversely  stuck  fast — 

"  Oh,  I'm  diddled  at  last !" 
Gasped  Bladcy.    '' Gulp— guggle.    It  .  .  .  can- 
not .  •  .  get  .  •  •  past. 
Quick!  Slapmybacksomebodv-— Oh, tryaspoon! 
A  long  one — a  longer !    Oh,  I  m  a  gone  'coon !" 

To  paint  the  despair 

Of  our  kind-hearted  pair. 
When  the  poor  little  nigger  rolled  out  of  his  chair, 
I  give  you  my  honour  is  more  than  I  dare : 

For  besides  all  the  croaking 

Folks  make  when  they're  diokuig, 
And  the    trouble    they  give,  which   is  vastly 
provoking 

In  the  midst  of  a  meal. 

They  couldn't  but  feel 
They'd  lost  a  fine  crab  which  had  cost  a  great  deal ; 
And  that  wasn't  all,  for  I'm  sorry  to  state. 
They  were  doubly  perplexed  by  their  visitor's  fate. 
The  laws  in  Casgar  being  crudly  queer, 
rin  fact  one  might  almost  pronounce  them  severe. 
Compared  with  our  mild  little  statute-book  here,) 

Announcing  outright, 

In  pLaia  black  and  white, 
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'  Yon  mast  mind  what  you're  at  when  yonr  Mends 

you  invite. 
For,  if  any  trne  MnBsnhnan  dies  in  yonr  honae, 
You'll  be  hnng  the  next  day/ — ^which  seems  rather 

achonse. 
So  it's  dear  that  onr  couple  had  reasons  a  few 
For  bringing  their  crooked  young  visitor  to. 

They  ran  off  directly  for  '  Hints  on  Emergencies/ 
To  Bee  what  the  author,  (an  eminent  surgeon, )  says ; 
Then  both  fell  to  thump 
QThe  detestable  hump, 
Ab  if  such  a  process  would  make  the  crab  jump : 
They  opened  his  jaw, 
And  fished  in  his  maw 
With  hook-sticks  and  scissors,  and  stammered 

"oh  law!" 
When  they  couldn't  so  much  as  catch  hold  of  a 
daw. 
''Its  all  of  no  use," 
Said  the  Tailor,  "  the  deuce 
Take  the  hunch  and  the  boy !  they'll  be  cooking 

my  goose, 
I  expect,  with  a  stock  that  ain't  easy  to  loose, 
To-momow  at  six ; 
If  s  rather  a  fix, 
At  my  time  of  life  to  be  in  for  the  kicks. 
Gome,  what's  to  be  done  wife,  eh  ?— chop  him  up 

Httle, 
And  sell  him  for  say'loys  and  poor  people's  victual  ? 
Or,  stay !  Lug  him  off  to  our  neighbour  the  Saw- 
bones, 
And  swear  that  he  killed  him,  in  handling  his 

jaw-bones ! 
Thaf  s  better !  yes,  bimdle  him  up  on  my  back : 
ril  leave  him  next  door  and  be  home  in  a  crack !" 

'  Ding  ding '  at  the  bell : 

*'  This  gemman  ain't  well," 
Says  the  Tailor,  "his  backbone's  beginnin'  to  swell. 
Tdl  your  master,  my  lad :  say  he's  wrigglin'  with 

pain, 
And  sends  up  this  guinea  his  case  to  explain : 
And  tell  him  he'd  better  come  down  pretty  sUck, 
Or  he'll  find  his  poor  patient  as  dead  as  a  brick/' 

Our  doctor — a  Jew, 

Had  but  little  to  do, 
Because  all  his  patients  were  luckily  few ; 
So  he  sat  in  his  room,  looking  hxmgry  and  blue, 
Writing  fancy  prescriptions  and  fabulous  letters, 
And  wishing  himself  better  known  to  his  betters. 

And,  of  course,  when  his  boy 

Burst  in,  fiill  of  joy, 
''  Oh  master— oh  master— oh  master,  ahoy ! 

Here's  a  cove  and  a  pound  I 

And,  oh,  isn't  he  round ! 
And  the  little  chap  squeaks  as  he  sits  on  the 

ground ! 
And  he  can't  come  upstairs,  'cause  he's  bad  I'll  be 
bound !" 

He  jumped  off  his  chair, 

Six  feet  in  the  air. 
And  taking,  alas,  neither  candle  nor  care, 
Tent  hop  ^p  and  jump  to  the  top  of  tlA  stair — 

Where,  just  in  the  way, 

Poor  Blackamoor  lay, 


Very  little  expecting  such  tumble  display — 
Kicked  him  head  oyer  heels — oh  it's  painM  to  say 

Ho'w  he  banged  like  a  ball 

On  the  stairs  and  the  wall, 
And  how  thump  after  thiunp  you  might  hear  in 

his  fall, 
Till  at  last  you  might  hear  him  roU  into  the  hall. 

"0!  0!  Tat ish here? 

I've  kiUed  him  I  fear ! 
0 !  fetch  down  the  candlesh !  0  Moses,  ma  tear, 
Fleash  help  us, — I  vould  not  have  kicked  on  his 
rear 

If  I'd  known  vere  he  lay, 

0 !  Yot  a  bad  day, 
To  valk  on  von's  patient  that  comes  with  his  pay  1" 
So  shrieked  the  physician  as  down  stairs  he  ran 
In  frantic  pursuit  of  the  poor  little  man : 

He  did  all  he  could. 

But  he  did  no  more  good 
Than  if  he'd  been  coaxing  a  doll  made  of  wood ; 

For  eyery  appliance 

Of  surgical  science 
He  found  that  his  customer  held  at  defiance, 
Ajid  still  perseveringly  lay  on  the  floor, 
Precisely  as  ugly  and  dead  as  before. 

And  then,  in  despair, 

The  Jew  tore  his  hair, 
(Our  Hebrews  haye  conunonly  plenty  to  spare,) 
And  cried  on  the  'prophet^    to  'make  it  all 

square,' 
And  yowed  he'd  continue  to  sob  and  to  swear 
Till  they  did :  but  it  seems  that  they  didn't  much 

care. 
Or  else  couldn't  help  him  and  laugh'd  at  his  prayer. 

But  outcries  and  '  groans 

Which  might  soften  the  stones/ 
Are  things  which  my  muse  altogether  disowns. 
And  begs  you'll  not  fancy  she's  going  to  *  harrow,' 
Or  'freeze'  you,  or  play  any  tricks  with  your 

<  marrow;' 
But  simply  imagine  a  Jew  giying  tongue, 
Crying,  "  0  yat  a  pity  it  is  to  be  hung !" 
It  was  well  for  this  Jew  that  his  little  foot  page, 
Hiough  small,  was  extremely  discreet  for  his  age ; 
He  neyer  with  lollipop  made  hin^self  ill. 
Nor  cribbed  from  the  counter,  nor  stole  from  the 

till. 
Nor  whistled  on  Sunday,  but  sat  by  the  cook, 
Improying  her  mind  with  some  good  little  book : 
And  he  often  would  say, — "See  I  neyer  get 

whacked, 
And  I  neyer  say  nothing  that  isn't  a  fact. 
And  in  minding  my  work,  0  I'm  always  exact, 
Ajid  perhaps,  when  I  die,  I'll  be  put  in  a  tract ; 
That's  'cause  I'm  so  good,  cook:  indeed  I  don't  see 
As  the  Little  Blind  Dustman  was  better  than  me." 

"  Oh  master,  oh  master !"  the  prodigy  said, 
"  0  don't  go  a-twistin'  the  hair  off  your  head. 
If  so  be  as  the  poor  little  genmian  is  dead ! 
And  please  not  to  swear — ^'cause  I'll  quote  you  a 

text—" 
'*  Text  be  blowed,"  said  the  Jew,  ''you  young 

devil,  what  next  ? 
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I'Te  kaied  lam,  I  itOih  yoa^H^f  dead  M  de 

dooTy 
And  if  de  polishemen  shill  find  Um,  oh  lor! 
Be  Judgsh  and  John  Keteh  Till  he  only  two 


''Boo-hoo!"  died  the  yonthi  ''diaU  I  lose  my 
week's  wages  ^ 
Oh  master,  hooray ! 
I've  thought  of  a  wbt  ; 
Ton  need  not  he  hnng,  for  Im  Bure  it  wOl  pay, — 
And  m  tell  yon  for  sucpenoe!  eoma,  whal  do 
yon  say? 
Old  Cofi,  the  grocer, 
liveB  next  door,  yon  know,  sir. 
Well !  wouldn't  it  just  he  a  regnlar  poser 
To  sUp  him  down  ehlnmey?    We'U  soon  shore 

him  through, 
And  Cofi's  oock-sore  to  get  hung  'stead  of  yon  t 
If  you  swear  that  he  nerer  came  into  your  house. 
Though  I  can't  teU  a  He— -I'll  be  dumb  as  a 
moose!" 

''Oh,  Hosesh !"  the  Jew  said,  ''dis  queer  leetie 

brute, 
Dear  boy,  down  the  chimnesh  we  sorely  wiU 

shoot; 
And,  for  fear  in  de  vay  he  should  shmut  all  his 

clothes, 
Ye'd  mush  better  keep  dem  ourshelTes,  I  suppose, 
m  pull  off  his  coat  nch,  ma  tear,  is  ^uite  new. 
And  a  great  deal  too  goot  for  to  year  in  a  flue ; 
Ton  pick  off  de  breezes  and  shoes  from  his  fork, 
He  Yont  yant  again  to  go  out  for  a  yalk !' 
So  the  poor  little  Black,  being  stripped  on  the  spot, 
Down  the  chimney  of  Cofi,  tiie  grocer,  was  shot. 

Now  CoA,  the  groeer,  though  upright  as  any. 
Except  in  the  matter  of  tuniing  a  penny, 
Was  giyen  to  practise,  Tm  sadly  afraid, 
What  are  mildly  described  as  '  the  tricks  of  the 
trade/ 
At  least,  people  said. 
With  a  shake  of  the  head. 
That  he  primed  his  '  prime  congo'  with  sloes  and 

black-lead : 
And,  wofse  a  great  deal,  that,  unpleasantly  often. 
With  him,  *  ripe  old  coffee'  meant  '  rotten  old 

coiBn  ;*  • 
A  dodge  which  they  tell  me,  to  this  yery  day, 
Is  practised  in  London — don't  mention  it,  pray — 
And  that  people  quite  like,  if  they'd  only  hut 

speak  up, 
A  dash  of  their  grandmamma  whisked  in  the  tea- 
cup. 
His  sugar,  tney  added,  was  sandy  and  damp. 
And  his  oU  only  fit  for  a  '  wonderfdl  lamp ;' 
And  in  hct,  all  agreed,  if  he  wasn't  a  scamp. 
The  Grocer  was  certainly  one  of  that  stamp. 
Of  course  on  such  gossip  I'd  gladly  be  dumb. 
But  it  bears  on  my  story, — so  out  it  must  come. 

For  there  Hyed  in  the  dty  a  weUUmeiotng  man, 

Who'd  found  out  a  pla^ 

Sooh  rogues  to  tropan. 
And  rolls  frY)m  the  oyen  and  mlW  from  fh^  oan 

Would  buy  on  the  sly, 

On  purpose  to  try. 


As  lie  sat  at  his  breaklHt  wtth  aAody  hy^ 

And  a  thumping  great  microsoope  sciewed  in  his 
eye, 

If  the  bread  was  quite  niee. 

And  hadn't  a  spice 
Of  something  that  wouldn't  be  Aetp  at  Urn  nrice, 
And  the  mOk  jnst  the  thing  that  the  iwl  cow 

carries, 
TTnsInshed  with  pump-water  and  plaster  of  Paris : 
Untfl,  when  he'd  quite  made  the  tour  of  the  table. 
He'd  slash  off  an  article  caustio  and  able, 

In  a  work  of  his  own. 

Where  all  would  be  diown, 
And  horrified  spinsters  would  read  it  and  groan, 
"  Oh  why  don't  he  let  neople's  yictoals  alone  ? 
Oh,  why  did  he  teU  us  r    Jfo  wonder  one's  thin ! 
Oh  dear,  what  a  state  must  our  stomachs  be  in  l" 

Of  course,  all  the  tradespeople  termed  him  a  spy ; 
And  gloomily  said,   "they'd  catch  him  by  an' 

And  they'd  leaye  the  great  ndenaeope  tight  m 

his  eye! 
And  he'd  better  look  oat,  'eadse  as  how  they  were 

blessed 
If  his  facts  or  his  food  he'd  nraeh  longer  digest ;" 
And,  by  way  of  a  stmbriqitet,  ehrtttened  him 

"  Whack-Lie," 
A  name  all  agreed  that  described  him  exactly. 

After  this  you  may  guess 

That  Cofi  no  less 
Went  walking  in  bodily  fear  of  "  the  press," 
Than  of  some  one  who  signs  with  a  capital  S, 
And  an  A,  and  a  T,  and  an  A,  and  an  K, 
Wheneyer  his  majesty  handles  a  pen. 
And  passed  all  his  time  in  an  exquisite  funk. 
Or  only  felt  passably  yaliant  when  drunk. 

That  eyening,  howeyer,  he'd  been  to  a  ball. 
And  came  singing  home  by  the  help  oi  the  waD^ 
Declaring  he  didn't  feel  mghtened  at  alL 

He  entered  his  shop 

With  a  rollicking  hop. 
That  proyed,  pretty  plainly,  he'd  'Must  had  a 
drop," 

And,  waying  his  glim. 

Cried,  ''  Let  me  catch  AiW-^ 
That  Whack-lie!    I'U  mangle  him,  body  and 
limb! 

Who  says  I'm  afeard  ? 

If  old  Bogey  appeared. 
This  minute,  I'd  take  lum,  like  this,  by  the  beard, 
Giye  him  one  for  his  tail,  sir,  and  two  for  his  nob, 
—Great  Allah  defend  us!     Who's  that  on  the 
hob? 

If  s  black,  and  it  grins! 

Oh  mercy!  my  sins— 

SNo,  it  can't  be  the  Deyil — ^he's  hoo&to  his  pins,) 
:  know  him,  the  yiUain !    It's  Whack-lie,  stark 

naked! 
Here's  a  chance  at  his  noddlei— -by  jingo.  Til 

take  it!" 
Whack— bang,  ''take  another  I   Tonoamefara 

sample? 
Oh,  did  you?"  bang— whack,— -"you  shall  haye 
it  and  ample." 
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Craok— bang,  '^Bo  you  like  itf    Ohddsr,  if  8  no 

tronblei 
Not  6t«d/'  baag^-oniek^  ''if  I  gave  it  ycm  dcmble! 
Toanioal,  to  Mj  thati  water  my  ooooa; 
I  don't  think  yoa*U  hint  IVe  diluted  your  tooo ! 
Come,  bolt)  dr,  and  own 
The  forbeuanoe  I'to  riiown  1 
Tou  won't?  O^rilmakeyoa!  Don't  think  you'll 

atone 
Tbr   •    •    •    •    oh,  my  good  gracionB,  he'fl  oold 

aa  a  stone !  ^ 

Oh  erikay !  why  oonldn'i  I  let  him  alone? 
Ah;  wretch  that  I  am,  may  I  ne'er  smoke  tobacco 

moro 
If  I  ain't  been  and  done  it — Vyb  murdered  the 

Blaekamoor!" 

In  a  moment  lie  saw 

The  fiefuds  of  the  Law 
Popping  up  from  till,  canister,  counter^  and  drawer, 
Scowling,  nowling,  and  growling,  with  halter  in 
daw! 

The  candle  bnmt  blue 

And  the  gibbering  crew 
Semmed,  ''  Cofi-^come  Ck»fl,  we're  waiting  for 
you; 

Dcm't  keep  us  all  night!" 

In  short  such  a  sight 
As  'powetM  writers,'  who  doubtlessare  right, 
Persist  in  purveying  for  circles  polite, 
Whenever  for  murder  they  chance  to  indite : 
AU  which  made  the  matter  prodigiously  black. 
And  took  the  poor  Orocer  completely  aback. 

And,  sobered  of  course, 

He  roared  with  remorse, 
So  loud  that  it  almost  attracted  'the  force,' 
Whose  sympathy's  rather  a  doubtfdl  resource  ;— 
Since — eyen  in  Bow-street— those  gemmen  in 

blue 
Are  apt  to  tiiink  less  of  your  victim  than  yon. 

He  snatched  up  the  body — ranout  in  the  street — 
(A  50  was,  luckily,  grubbing  cold  meat 
Adoirn  the  Jew's  '  airey,'  tlut  lay  on  his  beat, 
And  trying  Am  hand  at  improving  the  cook, 
Though  not,  I'm  afraid,  with  a  'good Httle  book,') 

StodL  him  fast  by  the  wall, 

Ban  back  with  a  squall, 
And  jumped  into  bed,  breeches,  turban,  and  all ; 
Where,  idl  the  long  night  through,  he  lay  on  the 

tack. 
And  sqoealed  through  the  sheets  like  a  pig  in  a 
sack. 

Thstnight,  it  so  happened,  the  'Friends  of  the 

Vicious,' 
A  clique  in  Casgar  then  extremely  oficious, 
Had  held  High  Palaver  in '  Brotherhood  Hall,' 
To  prove  that  the  heathen  weren't  vicious  at  all : 
That  all  men  were  brothers,  and  all  men  should 

hug. 
Or,  as  they  expressed  it,  drink  out  of  one  mttg ; 
Going  on  to  prodaim 
That,  if  'twas  your  aim 
To  make  shaggy  savages  humble  and  tame, 
TwBsn't  powder  and  ball  would  accomplish  that 

same. 


<'Tou  should  first  oatoh  a  Tartar, 

And  coax  him  to  barter," 
Said  they,  <'  and  the  moment  he  finds  what  you're 
arter, 

He'll  say  with  a  grin, 

Extending  his  fin, 
'My dear  Fteaohee-Teaohee,  nowdon't  take  me  in ! 
Fm  backward  at  figures,  you'll  find,  I'm  afraid, 
But  I  and  my  nation  will  joyfrQly  trade.' " 

"  It  merely,"  they  said,. "  wanted  skilfrd  caressing 
To  make  the  poor  Kaffir  a  positive  blessing : 
We  should  bear  with  his  freaks— if  he  did  in  the 

night, 
Drive  your  cattle  and  leave  half  your  haystacks 

alight. 
Should  you  for  that  reason — ^yes,  you — better 

taught. 
Humanity's  precepts  hold  likewise  at  nought  ? 
If  he  did  shoot  your  shepherds  and  tiy  to  bag  you^ 
A  pretty  example^to  bang  at  him  too ! 
No :  joke  with  him,  court  him,  implore  he'U  re- 
pent. 
And  Friendship,  then  Trade,  with  the  bargain  ce- 
ment; 
You'll  send  him  docks,  calioo,  tweeiers,  and  rum, 
In  return  fiir  scalps,*  elephants,  banjos,  and  gum: 
Won't  that  be  a  triumph — a  glory  withal, 
To  the  nation  that  boasts  of  a  Brotherhood  Hall !" 

'Twas  thus,  from  the  platfi>rm,  wifli  unction  and 

ssest, 
Sneeki-Peeki,  the  Quaker,  that  conclave  addressed. 
'Twas  thrilling,  they  tell  me,  to  hear  him,  as 

'  cheers' — 
Condensed  in  '  sensation,' — subsided  in  '  tears ;' 
And  heavy  old  women  and  hazy  old  cits. 
Were  heard  through  the  darkness,  exploding  in 

fits,— 
At  length,  having  fairly  disburdened  his  mind. 
Proved  that  batUes  were  sinfiil  and  blows  were 

unkind, 
Sneeki-Peeki,  the  Quaker — ^first  pouching  his  fee. 
Went  smiling  benignantly  home  to  his  tea. 

I  wonder  why  Pate 

lies  always  in  wait. 
Such  excellent  people  to  catch  in  a  strait, 
And  why  I've  tbis  dismal  mishap  to  relate  ? 
In  crossing  the  Grocer's  respectable  street. 
Where  little  deadHunchback  stoodstiif  on  his  feet, 

Just  outside  the  shop. 

Hie  Quaker  ran  fiop, 
Against  the  poor  body,  which  caused  it  to  drop, 
Tripping  up  Sneeki-Peeki,  who  gave  a  great  hop, 
Crying,  "Thieves !  here,polioemen  I— hoy,  watch- 
men— ^patrol ! 
I'm  robbed — ^I'm  assaulted !    I  am  'pon  my  soul! 
Come,  somebody,  come  I    I'm  in  fear  of  my  life  1 
Come,  some  one,  bdbre  he  jumps  up  with  a  knife." 

But  then,  when  he  found 

His  foe  on  the  ground 
■  —  "■  " 

•  Our  penfuqulera  are  not  usually  behmd  the  rast  of 
tbeb  bretturen,  either  in  a&tetpiise,  or  the  art  of  puff. 
Why  don't  they  mvest  in  a  shipload  of  these  exuviae  and 
offer  to  the  public  what  they  might  conscientiously  an-* 
I  nounce  as  the  **  Gentleman's  real  head  of  hairf* 
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Didn't  look  very  large,  and  was  crooked  and  ronnd, 
He  bravely  ran  back 
And  hit  him  a  whack. 
Shouting,  "  Shamming's  no  use,  you  detestable 

Black! 
I'll  teach  you  a  peaceable  man  to  attack ! 
Oh,  you  don't  mean  to  rise !  you're  afraid  of  my 

stick  ? 
Yery  well,  then  you're  all  the  more  handy  to 

kick! 

Ha,  here  come  the  watch !   They  shall  hear  what 

you've  done !" 
Says  the  Watch,  ''  EoUo,  Quaker,  it's  useless  to 

run! 
No  gammon,  we  saw  you — ^we  watched  the  whole 

tussle,  man ; 
And  saw  you  knock  over  and  pound  this  'ere 

Mussulman. 
If  he's  dead — and  he  is  too !  we  wouldn't  be  you. 
When,  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  you're  catcning 

your  due  1" 

Of  course  it  was  vain 

The  facts  to  explain. 
Such  flimsy  evasions  where  autocrats  reign 
ITniversally  meeting  with  simple  dbdain : 
And  poor  Sneeki-Peeki,  with  great  consternation. 
In  five  minutes  found  himself  tight  in  the  Station. 

It  seems  in  Casgar,  where  but  slenderly  thrives 
The  noble  Profession  that  somehow  contrives 
To  run  rather  to  seed  in  our  Westminster  hives. 
The  County-Court  Judges  try  folks  for  their  lives; 
And  it's  found  that  this  practice,  in  dealing  with 

crime, 
Effects  both  a  saving  of  money  and  time. 

They  call  on  the  cause, 
And  nobody  jaws 
About ' dlihisy   'proofs,'  and  absurd  little  'flaws,' 
Which  woxild  argue  a  great  disrespect  for  the  laws. 
"I^ow  then,"   roars  the  Judge,    "where's  the 

Quaker?  who — that? 
That  sheep-stealing,  snuff-coloured  hound  in  a  hat  ? 
Knock  it  off,  sirrah  Tipstaff!  now  then — ^what's 

the  charge? 
'  Broke  a  Mussulman's  head  and  the  Statutes  at 

Large?' 
Of  course  he  did!    Look  at  him — ^guilty  and 

dumb — 
Not  an  answer  to  make ! — ^Tell  the  hangman  to 

come! 
Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  this  moment !    D'ye  think 

I  sit  here 
To  hear  fellows  chatter  whose  guilt  is  quite  dear?" 

"  Jack  Ketch,  my  Lord,  waits. 

"  Oh,  thaf  s  lucky ;  away ! 
Tie  him  up — tie  him  up,  lying  rascal !  but  stay, 
Set  a  chair  for  the  Court,  outside,  under  a  tree. 
That  the  end  of  this  villain  myself  I  may  see." 

Loud  roared  Sneeki-Feeki,  on  finding  his  case 
Assume  such  a  sudden  and  shocking  bad  face ; 
(Any  practical  man  could  have  told  him  'twas 

vain 
His  private  antipathies  thus  to  explain.) 


The  rope  was  made  fisust. 
The  moment  was  past, 
Which  florid  reporters  describe  as  one's  '  last ;' 
When    somebody    shouted,    ''Stop,    haogman! 
avast! 
You've  got  the  wrong  cove ; 
Don't  let  him  be  hove ! 
He  isn't  the  villain — ^I  did  it,  by  Jove ! 
I'm  Cofi — ^the  Grocer !  I  caught  him  last  night 
Making  mouths  on  my  hob,  and  I  smashed  him 

outright. 
And  I  can't  go  to  sleep  'cause  Vm  jumping  witii 

fright. 
And  I  wish  to  be  hanged,  and  oh !  please  tie  me 
tight !" 

"Lor'  bless  me,"  the  Judge  said,  "if  this  be  the 

case. 
You'd  better  step  up  in  the  gentleman's  place. 
I'll  be  bound,  if  the  facts  are  at  all  as  you  say. 
That  thief,  Sneeki-Peeki,  won't  stand  in  your 


way 


!»» 


So,  up  went  the  Grocer : — his  head's  through  the 

noose, 
In  a  precious  fair  way  to  be  cured  of  the  blues ; 

When  hark,  there's  a  cry, 

"  Ma  tear,  it  vash  I, 
And  I  cannot  permit  de  pore  Grosher  to  die ! 
Don't  hang  him,  I  ask,  and  I  vish  to  tell  vy." 

"Grood  heavens,"  the  Judge  said,  "suppose  it 

were  you, 
Why  keep  the  Court  waiting,  you  snivelling  Jew  ? 
Jump  up  and  be  hanged  witihiout  further  to-do !" 

"  But  I  vish  to  speak  vords — ^may  I  ?  only  a  few?" 

"  Ko,  YOU  matit't  !"  roared  the  Judge,  "  for  they 

wouldn't  be  true ! 
Pitch  over  the  Grocer  there,  hangman,  and  stifie 
This  beggar  who'd  thus  with  our  dignity  tnfie." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  the  hangman  said,  "how  many 

more? 
Here's  three  to  begin  with, — and  here's  number 

Four! 
My  stars,  meiry  Mustapha !  well,  I  am  blessed ! 
If  he  isn't  as  great  a  tom-fool  as  the  rest !" 

"  My  Lord,"  cried  the  Tailor,  "  one  word  in  your 

ear!" 
But,  just  as  he  spoke,  people  shouted,  "Stand 

clear ! 
Make  way  there — ^make  way  for  our  Lord  the 

Vizier!" 

Bang,  bang,  go  the  kettle-drums,  twelve  on  a 

side. 
That  roll  for  his  Greatness  where'er  he  may 

ride; 
Flap,  flap,  go  the  standards  of  Muss^lmen  green, 
That  flutter  wherever  his  Greatness  is  seen ; 
'  Hooray,'  go  the  people,  who  always  hooray 
At  aught  that's  unwontedly  noisy  or  gay ; 
And  down  goes  the  Court  in  a  servile  salaam, 
As  much  as  to  say,  '  Oh,  how  flatter'd  I  am ! 
I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  play  Wolf  to    my 

Lamb!' 
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''Bise,  Judge,  to  your  feet; 

Tour  worship  I  greet 
From  one  who  esteems  you  both  just  and  discreet. 
The  Lord  of  the  Paithfiil,  who  sits  all  alone, 
And  roles  the  wide  world  upon  Solomon's  throne, 
GonmiaDds  your  attendance ;  and  bids  me  require 
Both  Tailor  and  Doctor,  and  Grocer  and  Liar : 
It  seeming  that  one  of   them's  murdered  his 

Laureate, 
A  dark  and  disloyal  performance  to  glory  at  :— 
He  hears  they  all  own  it,  and  swears  hj  the  moon 
Hell  teach  them  to  bully  a  Boyal  Buffoon !'' 

Now,  just  at  this  point, 

My  tale  to  disjoint, 
I  bid  aU  at  once  lesser  actors  *  aroint !' — 
Nov  for  a  goose-quill,  round  and  dean, — 
Back  flats  and  fii^  and  change  the  scene ! 

That  morning  at  eight. 

From  his  pillow  of  state 
And  coudi  of  spun-gold.  Caliph  Haroun  the  Great 
Woke,  yawning  extremdy  and  scratching  his  pate. 
"60,  some  one,"  said  he,  *'  for  our  funny  Bunoon, 
And  bid  him  come  hither  and  strike  up  a  tune : 
¥e're  seedy  this  morning, — ^yes,  rather  so-so ; 
Our  Hunchback  alone  can  inspirit  us. — Go !" 

"Great  Prince  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Air,  and  the 

"Wave, 
Live  long  and  for  ever !"  made  answer  the  slave. 
"His  Eoyal  Buffoonship,  sir,  yesterday  night, 
Alas,  closed  his  eyes  on  your  majesty's  light : 
He  went  for  a  wcdk,  and  0,  shocking  to  tell. 
Strolled  into  some  place  where  the  tradespeople 

dwell ; 
They  cau^t  him — ^they  killed  him,  and,  stranger 

than  all, 
They're  cutting  like  fun  to  the  County-court  Hall, 
Each  swearing,  'I  did  it !  'tis  I  that  should  squeak,' 
Which  looks  like  a  dodge,  sir,  to  diddle  the  beak." 

Upstarted  in  wrath  £:om  his  pillow  of  state 
And  couch  of  spun-gold  Caliph  Haroun  the  Great; 
For  dearer  tiion  all 
In  the  CaHphat  hall 
¥a8  the  blithe  little  Hunchback  so  ftinny  and 

small; 
**h  it  thus,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  that  these  worms  of 

the  dust 
Dare—dare  to  insult  Caliph  Haroun  the  Just  ? 
Most  he  mourn  the  pet  boy  that  delighted  him 

so, 
And  the  girls  of  his  Harem  their  little  black  beau, 
And  mourn  unrevenged  ?  no,  by  Mahomet,  no ! 
Command  our  Vizier 
To  bring  every  one  here. 
Before  our  tribunal  at  once-  to  appear ; 
For,  by  Heaven,  the  ears  of  all  ages  shall  ring 
Vith  the  sentence  they'll  hear  firom  the  lips  of 
their  King !" 

'Tis  done,  as  we  know ; 

And,  bowing  quite  low. 
They  front  the  stem  judgment-seat,  all  in  a  row, 
Sneeki-Peeki  included — ^the  picture  of  woe, 
^th  his  eloquent  mouth  like  a  capital  0. 


"  Curst  wretches !"  the  Caliph  said,  "  which  of 

ye  four 
Slew  this  poor  little  fellow  that  lies  on  the  floor, 
The  pet  of  our  Palace,  the  joy  of  our  wives? 
Beware  how  ye  answer :  ye  plead  for  your  lives." 

Then  the  Tailor  spoke  first,  and  the  Jew,  in  his 

turn. 
Gave  the  tale  to  the  Grocer,  and  then,  'wretched 

kem,' 
The  Quaker,  who  sorely  mistrusted  such  parley. 
Contrived,  with  loud  sobs,  to  blurt  out  ikefinah, 

"When  all  had  been  heard, 
"  It's  rather  absurd," 
Said  the  Caliph.  ''  We  think  the  first,  second,  and 

third 
May  pass  without  censure : — ^the  crab  and  the 

kick 
Were  accidents  purely,  and,  as  for  the  stick, 
Master  Grocer,  next  time  you  must  mind  who  you 

lick. 
But,  as  for  the  last,"  he  resumed  with  a  smile, 
^'Sneeki-Peeki,  your  head  must  come  out  of  its 

tile; 
For,  of  course,  when  we  look  on  this  poor  little 

dumb  body. 
We  want  consolation  for  this  out  of  somebody ! 
Ho,  headsman !" 

The  words  were  scarce  uttered  when,  lo ! 
With  a  queer  little  kick  and  a  queer  little  crow, 
The  queer  little  man 
Sat  up,  and  began 
To  sneeze  and  crack  jokes  and  his  visage  to  fan, 
Saying,  **  Fetch  me  some  beer,  please,  as  soon  as 


you  can 


? 


I'm  faint  and  I'm  dry  as  the  dust  in  the  pan ; 
Do,  there's  a  good  Caliph!   now  don't  look  so 

cross! 
I  know  that,  last  night,  I  took  too  much — ^fish 

sauce !"  ^ 

To  paint  the  good  Caliph's  excessive  delight 
Would  fill  a  great  volume,  too  bulky  to  write ; 
He  let  off  the  steam  in  a  waltz  round  the  garden, 
And  wound  up  the  pas  with  a  general  pardon. 


And  then — ^to  conclude — ^that  their  fortunate  lot, 
like  Gunpowder  Treason,  might  ne'er  be  forgot, 
And  that  all  men,  for  ever  and  ever,  might  leam 
How  difficult  sometimes  is  Truth  to  discern — 
That  aU  one  can  see  of  a  case  may  be  small. 
And  black  may  be  white,  if  one  did  but  know 

all. 
He  sent  out  and  bought  a  great  Pillar  of  Brass, 
To  stand  by  the  gate  where  the  magistrates  pass ; 

And  bade,  on  its  face. 

From  the  crown  to  the  base, 
A  famous  Historian  write  the  whole  case : 

Which  he  did,  with  great  skill, 

And  its  legible  still, 
And  I  own  I  shall  take  it  prodigiously  ill. 
If,  treating  a  poef  s  assertion  as  nil, 
You  whip  your  red  '  Murray '  down  out  of  the 

shelf. 
And  rudely  demand  if  I've  s^eix  it  myself  ? 
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Xn.  XHS  TWO  nOZLIEBt 


TJndbb  a  viae  goremineiity  the  ootrntries  com- 
prised within  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
might  become  not  only  great  and  poweifiil,  bat 
the  inhabitants  might  also  become  as  civilized^ 
prosperous;  and  happ  j  as  those  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  The  continental  kingdom  possesses  all 
the  natural  advantages  of  a  most  fayourable  geo- 
graphical position,  with  numerous  and  excellent 
harbours,  a  delicious  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil. 

Anciently,  as  Apulia  and  Magna  Gnecia,  these 
countries  were  greatly  renowned.  Farthenope, 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Capri,  and  other  places 
within  the  Bay  of  Naples,  were  the  fetyourite  and 
luxurious  resorts  of  ihe  ancient  Bomans.  But 
few  countries  have  undergone  greater  yidssitudes 
of  war,  conquest,  rapine,  and  oppression. 

In  the  fifth  centiury  it  was  wrested  fh>m  the 
Eomans  by  the  (^oths,  who  were  conquered  by  the 
Lombards.  The  latter  held  possession  of  the 
cpuntrv  until  Charlemagne  yanquished  IHdier,  the 
last  of^the  Lombard  kings. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  Emperor,  the 
Greeks  seized  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth,  the  country  was  oyerrun 
and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Saracens,  who  con- 
tinued its  masters  until  they  were  driyen  out  by 
the  descendants  of  Tancred,  the  Korman,  under 
whose  power  the  country  remained  nntil  the  death 
of  Wimam  III.,  who  left  no  heirs. 

Constantia,  a  posthumous  daughter  of  Boger, 
Duke  of  Apulia,  conyeyed  by  her  marriage  the 
countries  of  Naples,  Abruzzi,  and  Calabria  to  the 
Emperor  Heniy  VI.  The  tragical  murder,  at 
Naples,  of  her  grandson  Conrad,  in  1257,  and  the 
inyestiture  of  tiie  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
by  Pope  Clement  lY.,  1266,  in  Charles,  Count  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  Manfred,  a  natural  brother  of  Conrad, 
the  assassination  of  whose  son,  Conraddin,  depriyed 
the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  crowns  of  Naples  and 
Sicily. 

In  1282,  Peter  IH.,  King  of  Atragon,  haying 
caused  the  Sicilians  to  rise  suddenly  at  the  feast 
of  Easter,  on  the  sound  of  the  yesper  bells,  they 
massacred  the  whole  French  on  the  ialand  in  one 
night;  an  eyent  which  in  history  has  become 
&mous  under  the  name  of  the  ''  Sicilian  yespers." 

Jean,  Queen  of  Naples^  bequeathed  the  kingdom 
by  testament,  in  1380,  to  Louis,  Duke  of  Anjou, 
whose  daughter,  to  reyiye  her  pretensions  in  Ar- 
ragon,  went  to  war  with  Alphonso  Y.,  and  in 
1420,  completely  defeated  that  monarch. 

Charles  YIIl.  and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  go- 
yemed  with  yarious  snocess;  and  the  kingdom, 
after  haying  been  twice  handed  oyer  to  tl^  two 
branches  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  feU,  with  all  Uie 
other  Spanish  dominions,  in  1700,  under  Philip 
of  Bourbon,  who  made  his  public  entry  into 
Naples,  1702.    The  kingdom  was  next  inyaded 


by  the  Emperor  Charles  YI.,  who  held  possession 
of  it  until  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Seyeral  disorders 
followed,  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  fully 
yested  in  the  soyereignty  of  the  Emperor  by  the 
Treaty  of  London.  But  the  Austrian  power  had 
lasted  only  a  few  years,  when  Don  Carlos  of  Spain 
acquired  tiie  soyereignty,  first  of  Sicily  and  after- 
wards of  Naples ;  since  which  period  the  crown 
has  remained  in  possession  of  the  Bourbons,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hut  occupation  of  Naples  by 
the  French,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  after- 
wards Murat^  were  suocesaiyely  placed  on  the 
throne. 

Sicily  was  conquered  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Saracens  early  in  the  ninth  century;  and  to  this 
day  many  interesting  traces  of  their  occupations, 
industry,  and  splendour  remain.  They  irrigated 
and  cultiyated  its  soil,  embellished  its  cities,  and 
carried  on  an  extensiye  commerce  for  245  years, 
until  1072,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Normans.  The  authority  of  the  latter  was  sup- 
planted by  the  Swabian  emperors,  under  whom  it 
remained  until  1265,  when  its  goyemment  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  whose  power 
was  exterminated  shortiy  after  by  the  massacre  of 
"  the  Sicilian  VMpers," 

'Ftom  1285  to  1706  it  was  held  under  the 
dominion  of  Spanish  soyereigns;  for  fiye  years 
it  was  held  by  Austria ;  for  nine  years  by  the 
Duke  of  Sayoy,  when  again  it  was  exchanged  to 
Austria,  for  the  island  of  Sardinia.  It  was  ruled 
oyer  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  from  1720  to 
1734,  when  the  Bourbons  expelled  the  Austrians 
from  the  island ;  and  their  goyemment  oyer  sinco 
has  been  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  cruelty. 

The  tyranny  of  the  present  goyemment  of 
Naples,  and  many  of  the  acts  of  cruelty  of  which 
it  has  been  guilty,  are  now  notorious,  and  are 
looked  upon  with  horror  by  the  inhabitants  of  all 
free  states.  But  the  Neapolitan  writers,  who 
are  nearly  all  the  mercenary  slayes  of  the  Goyem- 
ment, haye  with  great  industry  endcayoured  to 
proye  that  magnificent  improyements  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  the  condition  of  the  people  haye  taken 
place  since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons.  But 
the  only  period  of  great  improyement  that  we  can 
discoyer  is  that  of  the  French  occupation,  and 
when  the  English  held  possession  of  the  island  of 
Sicily. 

Some  years  ago  while  trayeUing  oyer  the  con- 
tinental and  insular  portions  of  this  Elingdom,  we 
found  eyery  town  and  yillage  presenting  an  aspect 
which  led  to  the  presumption  that  they  were  for- 
merly in  a  far  better  and  happier  condition.  We 
found  scarcely  a  town  that  did  not  contain  a 
greater  number  of  houses  than  were  necessary  to 
lodge  the  inhabitants.  In  Sicily  especiaUy  we 
disooyered  some  towns  nearly  deserted.  We 
found  that  eyen  Naples,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Chiaya,  the  Toledo,  and  a  few  other  streets. 
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pTOMDlad  a  simikr  aspect.  We  ocmld  difloorer 
no  improrements  but  snoh  aa  were  intFoduced 
▼hen  the  Bourbona  had  not  a  shadow  of  power. 
The  aboUtioii  of  the  feadal  ajstenii  so  frequently 
tbe  boaat  of  the  Neapolitan  writers,  was  the  work 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte^  in  1806.  He  passed  a  law 
▼luch  deoreed  ^t  the  feudal  system  and  feudal 
jmifldictiona  ahonl^  teem,  that  period  cease ;  and 
that  the  towns,  Tillages,  and  himilets  should  be 
sobjected  to  the  general  laws  of  the  Kingdom, 
ftat  personal  aeryioea  and  dues  exaoted  from  lA- 
diTidaals  should  henceforth  cease,  without  oom- 
peniation,  togothw  with  aU  prohibitire  rights  and 
monopolies,  which  wero  antagonistic  to  the  liber- 
ties md  rights  of  the  pubUo  at  large.  Monastic 
and  oouYent  lands  were  then  decreed  public  pro* 
perty.  Lawa  rdatiTe  to  the  sucoes^on  to  and 
dirtribtttion  of  proporty  were  passed. 

On  the  iBstoration  of  the  Bourbons  it  was 
attnnptad  to  restore  also  the  old  laws  and  institu- 
tions; and  especially  tiiose  regarding  ecclesiastioal 
pzvpoty  and  the  church.  To  a  great  extent  this 
has  been  effected  with  success.  But  the  law  for  the 
drrinoii  of  property  has  not  beenaboliflhed,  although 
ma/ontt  hare  been  established. 

Irariously  to  the  occupation  by  the  French, 
&e  people  were  Uttle  else  than  adeeripti  gleha : 
^  kndB  bekmged  to  the  king,  church,  barons, 
and  oorporatioiis;  game  and  forest  laws  of  the 
nuMt  aerera  kind,  and  the  feudal  courts,  were  in 
abfohte  force.  The  country  was  infested  by 
bmdits  consisting  of  persons  who  were  outlawed 
by  the  tyrann j  of  the  Courts ;  famines  were  fre« 
quent;  trade  yrsB  despised;  monopolies  were  re- 
flored. 

In  oonsequenoe  of  the  superior  character  and 
greater  boldness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Two 
SiciHes  causing  just  fear,  the  goremment  was 
earned  on  with  extraordinary  despotism  and 
cruelty.  The  cavem  prisons  of  the  small  islands 
of  Maritimo  and  Fayignana  have  always  been 
erowded  with  untried  persons  accused  of  political 
oflfeDoes.  In  other  prisons  on  the  Continent  and 
in  Sicily  suspected  men  are  now  lingering  out 
their  hres  without  any  prospect  of  ever  being 
brought  to  a  trial. 

The  swordSy  bayonets,  artilleir,  and  soldiery 
of  Austria  haye  ever  been  ready  to  assist  the 
BouboBs  in  suppressingeither  the  spirit  or  practice 
of  ciril  or  religious  liberty.  Several  regiments 
of  mereeaary  Swiss  are  the  guards  of  the  king. 

In  1820,  partially  in  consequence  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution 
of  1812  in  Spain,  and  the  disposition  of  the  army 
under  Oenend  Pep^,  a  junta  was  assembled  at 
l^^ies^  and  at  the  same  time  the  king's  son,  the 
Doka  of  Calabna,  who  had  been  riceroy  in  Sicily 
anoe  the  Bestoratkm,  imrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
to  act  as  Tiear  of  the  kingdom.  The  Junta  fruned 
a  eonstitQtion  similar  to  that  adopted  in  1812  by 
SpahL  The  king  swore  to  HhiB  constitution,  and 
taning  round  to  General  Tep6,  he  said  weeping, 
''I  hare  sow  sworn  from  the  yery  bottom  dt  my 
heart,"  pressing  his  hand  on  his  breast  at  the 
Bime  time.  This  was  but  one  of  the  many  per- 
JQzifiS  of  the  Ihifhless  old  Ferdinand.    The  whole 


army,  including  the  militia,  took  an  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  the  coiuititution.  Mistrust  of  the  King, 
howeyer,  preyailed ;  some  disorders  occurred,  and 
blood  was  shed  among  the  troops.  Disturbances 
broke  out  at  Palermo,  where  a  proyisional  govern*' 
ment  was  formed,  and  to  which  all  the  towns  of  Si- 
cily were  inyited  to  send  representatiyes,  in  order 
to  complete  the  revolution.  Messina,  Catania, 
Trapani,  and  other  cities  reftised. 

Skirmishes  took  place;  the  city  of  Palermo 
was  besieged,  but  the  prudent  and  conciliatory  pro- 
posals of  tile  brother  of  the  Commander-in-cliief 
led  to  a  capitulation ;  which,  had  the  terms  onlj 
been  observed  afterwards  by  the  faithless  Ferdi- 
nand, would  have  led  to  happy  consequences. 

Meantime,  a  national  congress  assembled  at 
Naples;  but,  although  the  King  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  fidelity,  he  iBrom  the  first  carried  on 
a  treacherous  correspondence  with  Yienna. 

The  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  had  made  a  most 
open  and  extraordinary  declaration  of  his  love  of 
hberty,  was  as  insincere  as  the  King,  his  father. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  dissembler,  unless  it  be 
the  present  king.  ''  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  he 
one  day  to  General  Pep^,  "  how  a  king  who  was 
free  to  give  a  constitution  to  his  people,  should 
not  hasten  to  grant  them  such  a  blessing.  With 
a  constitutional  government  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility either  tawards  Ood  or  man.  The  king  has 
not  tibie  power  of  injuring  an^  one  man,  while  he 
has  many  opportunities  of  domg  good,  and,  finally, 
is  enabled  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
security." 

The  multitude  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  tho 
Duke,  and  so  did  the  army,  in  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  tho 
Commander-in  •chief,  in  which  he  expressed  a 
'*  desire  to  see  the  constitutional  system  established 
by  his  august  parent  more  and  more  consolidated." 
On  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  General  Pep^  says, 
''I  had  concentrated  the  whole  army  between 
CasteUamareand  Gaeta,  with  the  twofold  intention 
of  accusteming  the  troops,  and  the  provinces,  to 
remain  quiet  without  the  usual  garrisons." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  or  Congress, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  King,  instead  of  taking 
the  oath  te  preserve  the  Constitution,  intended 
only  te  allow  his  son  to  take  it  in  his  stead.  Se- 
veral of  the  members  in  consequence  persisted,  in 
the  name  of  the  public,  that  General  Pep^  would  not 
give  up  the  command  of  the  army.  The  General, 
disgusted  with  the  treachery  of  the  King,  and  of 
his  son  and  heir,  threatened,  on  the  following  day, 
te  resign  the  command  of  the  army,  in  presence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  a  resolution 
which  an  ui^;ent  and  flattering  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Calabria  did  not  deter  him  from  carrying 
inte  effect.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  alarms 
which  immediately  followed.  General  Pep^  con- 
sented to  accept  the  appointment  of  inspector- 
general  of  the  militia,  from  the  Duke  of  C^abria, 
who  had  now  become  vicar-general  of  the  tdng- 
dom. 

Meantime,  the  Emperors  of  Bussia  and  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  had  decided,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Laybach,  that  the  liberties  of  ITaplea 
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should  be  Buppreflfled.    The  old  Ehxg,  Ferdinand^ 
had  gone  by  inyitation  to  the  congress. 

Simultaneously  with  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  an  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Po ;  and, 
by  a  proclamation  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  head  of 
the  Papal  Goyemment,  it  was  intimated  that  the 
Austrians^  with  the  permission  of  tha  King  of 
Kaples,  were  to  enter  that  kingdom.  General 
Pep^  was  inyested  with  the  chief  command  of  the 
second  division  of  the  army,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Abruzzi :  and  with  eigh^  battalions  of  mi- 
litia and  logionsi  he  occupied  the  most  important 
points. 

At  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  had 
previously  been  appointed  Eegent,  and  now  com- 
manded the  first  corps  of  the  army,  was  secretly 
treating  with  the  Austrians.  The  reinforcements 
promised  to  General  Pep^,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
commissariat,  were  withheld.  General  Pep^  had 
to  fight  the  battle  of  Kieti  against  greatly  superior 
numbers ;  and  although  at  last  compelled  to  re- 
treat, the  victors  could  not  boast  of  the  capture  of 
a  single  prisoner,  nor  of  a  single  piece  of  cannon. 

Tlus  was,  however,  a  fatal  day  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  traitors  at  Kaples  took 
advantage  of  this  retreat,  and  utterly  betrayed 
their  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  Ge- 
neral Pep^  been  supported  by  the  Eegent  and  the 
Congress,  he  could  have  defended  Sie  kingdom 
against  ^e  whole  Austrian  force. 

After  reorganizing  his  remaining  troops,  he 
marched  towards  Kaples ;  where  the  Eegent  made 
many  promises,  not  one  of  which  he  ever  fulfilled. 
The  first  corps  of  the  army  was  without  difficulty 
dispersed  by  the  Austrians,  the  Ck)nstitution  was 
destroyed,  and  an  absolute  Government  was  then 
establushed.  General  Pep^  escaped  from  CasteU- 
amore,  and  landed  first  in  Sardinia,  and  by  way 
of  Barcelona  and  Lisbon  arrived  in  London. 

The  revolutions  of  1848  in  Sicily  and  Naples 
have  not  been  more  successM,  and  the  people  are 
now  held  in  subjection  by  one  of  the  most  absolute 
of  tyrannies.  Probably  no  pimishments  could  be 
devised  more  arbitrary  than  those  which  arc  in- 
flicted upon  persons  accused,  very  often  without 
foundation,  of  political  offences.  Let  us  hear  what 
General  Pep6  says  of  himself : — 

He  had  joined  the  liberal  standard  as  a  volun- 
teer when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age — ^he 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  he  was  chained  by  a  brutal  judge  and  im- 
mured in  a  dungeon  vTith  criminals.  He  was 
then  sent  in  chaans  to  the  caverns  of  the  rocky 
island  of  Maritimo,  west  of  Trapani  in  Sicily. 

From  that  prison  he  was  removed  to  another 
island,  Favignana,  where  he  was  confined  in  a 
cell  with  several  prisoners  charged  with  murder 
and  robbery.  It  was  a  dreadful  dungeon,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  castle,  excavated  in  a  rock,  but  the 
keeper  being  poor,  he  was  induced  to  allow  them 
open-air  exercise;  for  which  he  was  paid.  Here 
he  remained  for  three  years.  The  prisoners  were 
chained  two  and  two,  and  daily  at  sunset  were 
locked  up  in  the  same  dungeon.  The  keeper  being 
given  to  drinking,  several  of  the  prisoners,  at  the 
instigation  of  Pep^^  made  an  attempt  to  sei^e  his 


person  and  to  overcome  the  guard.  But  the  ex- 
periment was  unsuccessful,  and  Pep^  and  the  other 
prisoners  of  state  were  taken  for  greater  security 
to  La  Columbaja,  a  small  island  close  to  Trapani, 
where  they  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  in  Sicily,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

While  we  were  travelling  over  the  island  of  Sicily 
in  1839,  the  country  was  under  martial  law,  and 
we  were  horrified  with  the  sight  of  carts  loaded 
with  prisoners  who  were  going  to  be  tried  by  mar- 
tial law  at  Trapani,  where  they  were  summarily 
condemned  and  executed.  The  dungeons  of  Tra- 
pani and  Maritimo  were  atthat  time  crammed  with 
persons  who  had  never  been  tried.  The  cholera 
had  raged  during  the  previous  year,  and  in  conse- 
quence disturbances  broke  forth  among  the  people, 
from  the  belief  that  the  Neapolitan  government 
had  poisoned  the  weUs.  The  military  executions 
of  persons  of  all  ages  were  fr^uent  in  most  of  the 
towns,  and  we  could  record  acts  of  regal  brutality 
which  would  make  the  most  hardened  shudder, 
were  their  recital  not  too  disgusting  for  moral  and 
virtuous  readers. 

The  Neapolitan  tribunals  are  notorious  for  cor- 
ruption; while  the  criminal  courts  are  mere  in- 
struments for  executing  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. One  species  of  punishment  which  has 
been  long  exercised  by  the  present  King  is  that  of 
ordering  men  who  may  displease  him  while  in 
office  into  banishment,  not  from  the  country,  but 
to  some  secluded  stronghold.  One  of  the  most 
able  and  faithful  ministers  the  present  King  ever 
had  is  the  Prince  di  Cassaro,  who  on  account  of 
his  wishing  justice  done  to  British  subjects  who 
had  incurred  heavy  losses  by  a  sulphur  monopoly 
in  which  more  than  one  illustrious  person  was 
believed  to  have  had  an  interest, — was  banished 
to  the  unhealthy  and  miserable,  yet  strong  fortifi- 
cation of  Foggia. 

A  statesman  whose  sincerity  no  one  will  doubt, 
has  boldly  and  ably  narrated  to  the  world  that  the 
present  practices  of  the  Government  of  Naples 
towards  supposed  political  offenders  are  outrages 
on  civilization,  on  humanity,  and  upon  decency. 

''That  these  practices  are  certainly  and  even  ra- 
pidly doing  the  work  of  republicanism  in  that  country y 
a  political  creed,  which  has  little  natural  or  hahitudl 
root  in  the  character  of  the  people.^*  This  remark 
we  can,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  the  people,  affirm  to  be  pedectly  true :  for 
neither  the  Neapolitans  nor  the  Sicilians  have  any 
traditional  or  educational  S3rmpathy  with  repub- 
licanism. On  the  contrary,  all  their  traditionary 
and  historical  sympathies  are  monarchical,  but  the 
Neapolitan  Government  has  in  its  imbecility  per- 
severed in  practices  which  would  even  in  a  more 
intelligent  nation,  undermine  all  the  sentiments  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  loyalty. 

*'  I  shall  assume,''  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that 
the  constitution  of  January,  1848,  spontaneously 
given,  sworn  to  as  irrevocable  with  every  circum- 
stance of  solemnity,  and  never  to  this  day,  either 
legally  or  even  ostensibly  revoked,  (although  con- 
travened by  almost  every  act  of  the  Gbvernraent,) 
never  existed,  and  is  a  pure  fiction.  I  will  not 
even  appeal  to  it,  because  such  an  appeal  might 
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give  colour  to  the  idea  that  my  desire  was  to 
meddle  with  the  form  of  goyemment,  and  might 
thus  interfere  with  the  pmposes  of  humanity 
Thich,  and  which  alone  in  the  first  instance,  I 
propose  to  myself."  This  was  a  wise  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  right  honourahle  gentleman, 
and  truly  has  he  ahided  hy  it. 

After  some  farther  remarks  he  ohserves,  "  there 
is  a  general  impression  that  the  organization  of 
tlie  government  of  Southern  Italy  is  defective,  that 
the  administration  of  justice  is  tainted  with  cor- 
ruption, that  instances  of  ahuse  or  cruelty  among 
giibordmate  public  i^ctionaries  arenotimcommon, 
and  ^t  political  offences  are  punished  with  se- 
verity, and  with  no  regard  to  the  forms  of  justice. 
The  difference  between  the  faintest  outline  that  a 
moment's  handling  of  the  pencil  sketches  and  the 
deepest  colouring  of  the  most  elahorately  finished 
portrait,  hut  feehfy  illustrates  the  relation  of  these 
{Sf/ue  suppositions  to  the  actual  truth  of  the  Neapo- 
litan case.  It  is  incessant^  systematic,  deliherative^ 
Motion  of  the  law  hy  the  Power  appointed  to  watch 
arer  and  mainta  in  it.  Such  violation  of  human  and 
written  law  as  this,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
miaiiny  every  other  law,  unwritten  and  eternal,  hu- 
man and  divine.  It  is  the  wholesale  persecution  of 
virtue  when  united  with  intelligence,  operating  upon 
iueh  a  scale  thai  entire  classes  may  he  said  to  he  its 
object,  so  that  the  Government  is  in  hitter  and  cruel, 
as  weU  as  utteriy  lUegdl,  hostility  to  whatever  in  the 
nation  really  litres  and  moves,  and  forms  the  main- 
spring of  practical  improvement  and  progress.  It  is 
ike  awful  profanation  of  public  religion,  hy  its  noto- 
rious aUianee,  in  the  governing  powers,  with  the  vio- 
lation of  every  moral  law  under  the  stimulant  of  fear 
and  vengeance  :  it  is  the  perfect  prostitution  of  the 
judicial  office,  which  has  made  it,  under  veils  only 
too  thread-hare  and  transparent,  the  degraded  reci- 
pient of  the  vilest  and  clumsiest  forgeries,  got  up 
tcUfftlhf  and  deliberatively,  hy  the  immediate  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  peace, 
the  freedom,  aye,  and  if  not  hy  capital  sentences,  the 
life  of  men  among  the  most  virtuous,  upright,  intel- 
Ugent,  distinguished  and  refined  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity; it  is  the  savage  and  cowardly  system  of  moral 
as  weU  as,  in  a  lower  degree,  of  physical  torture, 
through  which  the  sentences  obtained  through  de- 
lated courts  of  justice  are  carried  into  effect .'" 


What  an  awful  picture  of  abominahle  injustice 
and  tyranny ! 

In  this  and  in  all  other  proceedings  the  Govern- 
ment of  Naples  since  1848  has  utterly  defied  the 
laws  of  the^country ;  houses  are  ransacked,  and 
floors  torn  up,  under  the  pretence  of  searching 
for  arms,  and  men  are  imprisoned  by  thousands 
without  any  warrant  whatever,  nor  any  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Men  are 
arrested,  not  because  they  may  have  committed  an 
offence,  or  are  believed  to  be  offenders,  but  because 
they  are  persons  whom  it  is  thought  convenient 
to  get  rid  of,  and  against  whom  some  charge 
must  be  found  or  fabricated.  Many  are  impri- 
soned, their  effects  seized,  and  afterwards  kept 
in  confinement  for  life,  without  any  trial  taking 
place. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  Naples  the  num- 
bers thus  confined  in  dungeons  (for  those  prisons 
are  loathsome  and  horrid  dungeons)  were  esti- 
mated at  from  15,000  to  30,000.  At  present  we 
believe  the  number  much  greater.  If  Mr.  Burke 
had  lived  to  the  present  day  he  would  have  found 
a  Government  which  had  succeeded  in  "  framing 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people."  In  the 
Government  catechism,  taught  by  the  church,  and 
in  the  schools  at  Naples,  civilization  and  barbarism 
are,  though  at  extreme  points,  equally  represented 
as  vicious,  and  that  happiness  and  virtue  lie  midway 
between  them. 

Among  the  prisoners  are  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  deputies,  which  assembled  under  the  Constitu- 
tion sworn  to  by  the  King.  When  after  two  or  three 
years  of  imprisonment,  any  of  them  are  brought 
to  trial,  they  are  inevitably  condemned  on  the 
false  evidence  of  hired  perjurers ;  and  if  not  ex- 
ecuted secretly,  are  inmiured  in  prisons  of  dark- 
ness, horror,  filth,  and  vennin.  In  these  are 
crowded  indiscriminately  murderers,  robbers, 
debtors,  and  the  best  and  most  worthy  of  the 
country.  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord !" — 
but  that  vengeance  is  mercy  and  charity.  No ! 
says  the  Government  of  Naples,  vengeance  is 
mine,  and  that  vengeance  is  not  mercy,  but  the 
persecution,  imprisonment,  degradation,  and  death 
of  all  who  dare  to  be  good  and  virtuous. 

M. 
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«*Kap,  rap,  rap." — Burger. 


Most  of  our  readers  must  have  had  their  atten- 
tion aroused  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
mysterious  demonstrations  known  as  ''spirit- 
rappings/'  which,  beginning  about  four  or  five 
yeans  ago  to  attract  notice  in  the  city  of  Bochester, 
in  the  United  States,  have  gone  on  from  that  time 
to  this  incneasing  in  interest  and  spreading  in 


extent,  until  they  have  become  familiar  to  Ame- 
ricans throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Union.  In  this  country  they  have  excited 
but  comparatively  littie  observation;  and  what 
notice  the  press  has  accorded  them,  has  been 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  affording  food  for  ridicule, 
or  at  least  matter  for  amusement.    Consider  it  in 
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what  light  we  may,  the  subjact  ia  a  curious  one ; 
and  seeing  that  an  opportunity  is  offered  us  of 
viewing  it  in  all  its  bearings,  b;^  the  publication  of 
a  work  professing  to  comprise  its  entire  history,* 
we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  revelations 
contained  in  Mr.  Spicer's  volume,  in  order  to  put 
the  reader,  so  fieur  as  our  limits  will  allow,  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  of  the  matter  as  it  stands  at 
present.  We  cannot  do  this  better  than  by  glanc- 
ing seriatim  at  such  of  the  contents  of  the  volume 
before  us  as  may  serve  to  afford  us  the  readiest 
clue  to  the  conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrives ; 
from  each  and  all  of  these  conclusions,  however, 
we  must  beg  for  the  present  to  stand  aloof,  seeing 
that  we  are  not  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  Spicer, 
or  empowered  to  judge  upon  any  other  evidence 
than  that  of  hearsay  or  documentary  reports.  The 
reader  must  arrive  at  a  judgment  on  his  own  res- 
ponsibility, from  the  fa^ts  we  shall  adduce ;  or  he 
may  suspend  it  till  further  testimony  may  warrant 
his  verdict. 

The  writer  sets  out  by  declaring  himself  to  have 
been  as  much  an  infidel  in  regard  to  ''  spirit-rap- 
ping," as  a  man  need  be ;  but  not  being  proof 
against  evidence,  and  findmg  that  men  whose  in- 
telligence and  truthMnees  were  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned had  been  compelled  to  give  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  new  faith,  he  was  led  to  investigate 
the  matter  personally,  and  drawn  to  beliefe  with 
others.  "Wnen  he  found  that  one  man  had  learned 
a  secret  which  he  imagined  confined  to  his  own 
breast  from  the  "  rapping-spirif'^^tbat  another 
had  witnessed  a  pas  seul  dsoiced  by  one  of  the 
heaviest  dining-ti&les  in  New  YoA,  prcprio  motu, 
with  other  marvels  of  the  sort-^he  was  induced 
to  investigate  closely  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
was  finally  forced  irresistibly  against  his  will  to 
the  conviction  that  the  mystery  in  question  has  its 
origin  in  no  mechanical  skill,  in  no  human  intel- 
ligence, in  no  hitherto  recognised  law  of  physics, 
in  no  material  organism  whatsoever.  All  he  de- 
mands of  the  public  is  that  they  should  judge  the 
new  philosophy  on  fairgrounds,  not  from  ezparte 
statements,  like  the  malicious  revelations  of  Mrs. 
Culver,  whom  he  considers  to  have  been  purposely 
deceived  by  the  ''medium"  in  whose  confidence 
she  had  really  no  place,  nor  by  the  representations 
of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Thompson,  in  ''Household 
Words,"  who,  he  intimates,  went  to  Mrs.  Hay- 
den's  "  circle"  with  the  intention  of  exploding  a 
prejudged  imposture,  and  not  of  inquiring  into 
the  truth.  While  he  admits  that  the  aptitude  to 
degenerate  into  fanaticism  is  the  most  distressing 
feature  in  this  spiritual  manifestation,  he  looks 
upon  that  only  as  an  additional  reason  why  its 
tnie  character  and  powers  should  be  ascertained 
and  defined ;  submitting  that  it  is  not  for  us  to 
doubt  that  a  channel  of  communication  with  the 
spirit- world  may,  at  some  period  of  time,  be 
found,  or  to  prescribe  the  consequences  that  /diall 
foUoWp 


*  Sights  and  Sounds :  the  Mystery  of  the  Day :  com- 
prieing  an  entire  history  of  the  American  *<  Spirit"  Kani- 
festations.   By  Henry  Spioer,   London:  Thos.  Bosworth, 


Before  enteriujg;  upon  the  details  of  modem 
American  "Manifestations,"  Mr.  8pieer  briefly 
recapitulates  the  recorded  particulars  of  pheno- 
mena of  a  similar  or  analogous  nature,  which  have 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  at 
various  periods.  Among  these  the  most  remark- 
able were  the  exploits  of  the  once  fomous  drummer 
of  Ted  worth;  the  whimsically  unaccountable 
knockings  and  hangings  of  "  Old  Jefiery,"  that 
disturbed  the  family  of  John  Wesley's  fother,  at 
Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  "full,  mie,  and  par- 
ticular" account  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Wes- 
ley's Journal;  the  invisible  ghost  which  swal- 
lowed the  red  wine  of  Counsellor  Hahn,  at  Sla- 
wensick,  in  Silesia;  the  hard-working  demon  of 
Mr.  Dods,  in  Penobscot  county;  the  prophetic 
vision  of  a  Mademoiselle  F.  Lamo,  recorded  in  the 
"Arcanes  de  la  Yie  future  devoil^s"  of  Ca* 
hagnets;  the  case  of  the  celebrated  French  actresa, 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  elaborately  attempted  to  be 
explained,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  trick,  in  the  first 
number  of  "  Household  Words ;"  and  that  of  An- 
gelique  Cottin,  which  excited  attention  in  Paris 
so  late  as  1846.  Most  of  the  above-named  in- 
stances are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than 
a  passing  reference,  and  they  are  only  cited  by 
the  author  to  show  that  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration is  not  altogether  a  new  thing  in  the 
world. 

It  was  in  March,  1848,  In  the  village  of  Hydea- 
ville,  Wayne  County,  iKTew  York,  that  the  peculiar 
disturbances  attributed  to  spiritual  agency  com- 
menced in  the  house  of  Mr.  John  D.  Fox-*^  pre* 
vious  indication  of  something  of  the  kind  having 
been  noticed  during  the  occupancy  of  a  former 
tenant.  The  noise  resembled  that  of  a  penon 
knocking  on  the  floor  of  an  up-stairs  room ;  but 
on  searching  no  one  could  be  found.  It  continuod 
for  several  nights  before  the  neighbours  were 
called  in  by  the  fiunily  to  notice  it.  Becoming  in 
time  familiar  with  these  strange  sounds,  Mrs.  Fox 
and  her  daughters  spoke  to  the  supposed  spirit^ 
and,  partly  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  a  neigh- 
bour, succeeded  in  establishing  a  mode  of  intelli- 
gible communication  by  means  of  successive  raps 
and  an  alphabet.  Extraordinary  revelations 
speedily  followed — a  murder  was  declared  to  have 
been  formerly  committed  in  the  house,  and  the 
body  of  one  Charles  Eyan  to  be  buried  in  the 
cellar.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  effectual  steps 
were  taleen  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this 
communication.  Other  revelations,  however,  more 
easily  verifled  or  disproved  were  found  to  be  time. 
Public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  proceedings  at 
Mr.  Fox's  house,  and  the  most  rigid  examination 
could  detect  no  imposture,  although  considerable 
prejudice  existed  against  the  inmates.  The  Fox's 
soon  after  removed  from  their  dwelling,  but 
wherever  they  went  the  "rappings"  followed 
them.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  they  were  (he 
so-called  media  of  the  spiritual  eommiinicationi^^ 
by  a  medium  the  reader  will  undnrstiuid  us  to  mean 
a  person  who  under  certain  cireumstances  is  fa- 
voured with  responses  from  the  invisible  world, 
such  responses  eonsistiBg  for  the  most  part  of 
'^rai^puif ''  or  *'  table-tip^ngf"  tiie  «gaiflc«tiaii  ot 
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'vbicli  will  be  more  appaifent  as  we  proceed.  Very 
fioon  new  media  made  their  appearance^  the  demon- 
stration spread  rapidly  on  all  sides;  magnetic  circles 
— ^for  the  medium  only  acts  effectively  when  seated 
in  a  circle  of  assembled  persons-^-were  formed  in 
yarious  towns,  and  more  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions were  elicited.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
above  thirty  thousand  media  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States ;  the  responses  they  elicit  from 
their  accommodating  genii  are  relied  on  as  absolute 
truth  by  a  large  section  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
they  are  consulted  as  confidingly  as  is  the  physi- 
cian by  the  patient,  and  used  as  regularly  as  the 
post-office  or  the  electric  telegraph. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  Early  in  1850, 
Mrs.  Fish  and  the  lUsses  Fox  visited  "New  York, 
and  as  spiritual  media,  were  of  course  immediately 
subjected  to  the  test.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  trick  or  collusion,  the  reunion  was 
appointed  at  the  dwelling  of  Dr.  Griswold,  which 
the  ladies  had  never  entered.  Here  follows  one 
part  of  the  proceedings:  Several  remarkable 
revelations  having  been  ''  rapped''  out-^ 

Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  was  then  reqoestad  to  enter 
into  the  sapramundane  sphere,  and  proceeded  to  interro- 
gate the  spirits,  with  the  most  imperturbabl^self-posses- 
don  and  deliberation.  After  seyeral  desultory  (questions, 
from  which  no  satisfactory  answers  were  obtained,  Mr. 
C.  commenced  a  new  series  of  inquiries.  **  Is  the  person 
I  inquire  about  a  relative  ?**  Yes,  was  at  once  indicated 
by  the  knocks.  "  A  near  relative  V  Yes.  ^  A  man  ?" 
Ko  answer.  *'  A  woman  f  Yes.  **  A  daughter  ?  a  mo- 
ther? a  wife  r  No  answer.  "A  sister?**  Yes.  Mr.  C. 
then  asked  the  number  of  years  since  her  death.  To 
this  an  answer  was  given  in  rapid  and  indistinct  raps, 
some  counting  45,  others  49,  54,  &o.  After  considerable 
parleying  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  question  should 
be  answered,  the  consent  of  the  invisible  interlocutor  was 
given  to  knock  the  years  so  slowly  that  they  might  be 
distinctly  counted.  This  was  done — ^knock,  knock,  knock 
— ^for  what  seemed  over  a  minute,  tiU  the  number 
amounted  to  fifty,  and  was  unanimously  announced  by 
the  company.  Mr.  C.  now  asked,  ^  Did  she  die  of  con- 
sumption T*  naming  several  diseases,  to  which  no  answer 
was  given.  **Did  she  die  by  accident r  Yes.  "Was 
she  killed  by  lightning?  Was  she  shot  ?  Was  she  lost 
at  sea  ?  Did  she  faU  from  a  carriage  ?  Was  she  thrown 
from  a  horse?**  Yes.  Mr.  Cooper  did  not  pursue  his 
inquiries  any  ftirther,  and  stated  to  the  company  that  the 
answers  were  correct,  the  person  alluded  to  by  htm  being 
a  sister,  who,  just  fifty  years  ago  the  present  month,  was 
kiUed  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse. 

The  meeting  at  Dr.  Oriswold's  took  place  prior 
to  the  "  peaching"  of  Mrs.  Culver,  a  soi-dUant 
accomplice^  whose  evidence,  Mr.  Spicer,  for  reasons 
we  have  already  mentioned,  considers  unworthy 
of  credit :  that  it  had  little  or  no  effect  in  America 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Misses  Fox  have 
continued  their  manifeBtations  up  to  the  present 
time. 

In  March,  1850,  some  astounding  manifesta- 
tions made  the  dwelling  of  the  Bev,  Dr.  Fhelps, 
of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  not  a  very  comlbrtable 
abode.  These  were  violent  rappings,  hangings, 
and  window  breakings,  the  removal  of  various 
articles  of  dress  and  domestic  use  from  their 
places  without  hands — the  hurling  of  brushes, 
tumblers,  candlesticks,  snuffers,  &c.,  against  the 
windows,  which  were  dashed  to  pieces  before  the 
Doctox^a  oim  eyes^  while  b^  eould  0ee  no  physical 


cause  for  the  motion  of  the  missiles :  tables  were 
lifted  from  the  floor  and  dashed  down  again  with 
all  their  dishes ;  the  Doctor's  son,  ahoy  of  eleven, 
was  the  chief  object  of  persecution ;  his  clothes 
were  spirited  away,  and  he  himself  was  lifted 
from  the  ground  and  violently  borne  about. 
Dr.  P.  questioned  the  spirit  in  the  usual  mode,  and 
obtained  responses;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  other  wish  on  the  subject  than  to 
get  rid  of  the  manifestations,  and  as  fetr  as  we  can 
leam,  turned  them  to  no  profitable  account. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  the  media  is  the  hon. 
Judge  Edmonds,  who,  once  violentty  opposed  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  new  philosophy,  became 
through  inquiry,  a  convert,  and  subsequently  a 
most  powerftil  medium.  Some  alarming  parti- 
culars «of  manifestations  in  which  he  bore  a  part, 
are  given  by  the  author;  but  we  pass  them  over 
in  order  that  we  may  have  space  for  a  brief  visit 
to  a  ''  circle"  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ward 
Cheney,  where  Mr.  D.  Hume,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  a  clairvoyant  of  extra- 
ordinary power,  was  the  medium.  After  sundr^r 
rapping  responses,  and  other  demonstrations— 

The  medium  was  then  (apparently)  thrown  into  a 
spiritually  magnetic  state,  discovering  great  rigidity  of 
mnsole  and  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  psycho- 
magnetic  condition,  includmg  a  magnetic  locung  of 
the  jaws,  in  which  an  iron-Iike  hardness  oi  the  mnscles 
was  apparent  He  then  spelt  out  (with  his  eyes  closely 
bandaged)  some  remarkable  and  interesting  messages  to 
one  or  two  of  the  company,  the  personal  natnre  of  which 
precludes  their  pubUcatien,  but  which  were  declared  by 
those  interested  to  be  perfect  tests.  He  did  this  by 
pointing,  with  almoat  includible  rapidity,  to  the  different 
letters  of  an  alphabet  arranged  on  a  7  by  9  c&rd,  and  thus 
spelling  out  the  necessary  words.    A  rapid  writer  had 

difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him Among 

other  (messages)  oame  one  from  two  sailors  lost  at  sea, 
relatives  to  one  of  the  eompany,  a  stranger  to  most  of 
those  present  These  spirits  announced  themselves 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  by  canting  over  the  solid  and 
ponderous  table,  and  rolling  it  in  the  manner  of  a  vessel 
m  a  violent  tempest.  Accompanying  this  demonstration 
came  a  violent  ereaUng^  as  of  the  cables  of  a  ship  when 
strained  in  a  gale  '^  then  came  the  loud  sound  of  a  pro- 
longed wailing,  shrieking  blast  of  wind,  precisely  such  a 
noise  as  the  wind  makes  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship  in  a 
storm  at  sea ;  and  the  creaking  of  the  timbers  and  masts, 
as  the  vessel  suiged  from  one  side  to  Uie  other,  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  all.  Next  eame  the  regular,  sullen 
shocks  of  the  waves,  as  they  struck  the  bows  of  the 
doomed  vesseL  All  this  time  the  table  kept  up  the 
rocking  motion.  And  now  the  table  was  capttzed  on  the 
floor !  All  this  was  done  with  no  one  touching  the  table, 
as  a  close  and  eonstant  scrutiny  was  kept  up  by  two  at 
least  of  fmr  party.  These  two  sailors  (whose  namee  and 
ages  were  given)  it  seems  lost  their  lives  by  the  capsizing 
of  a  vessel,  as  represented ;  although  this  fact,  I  have  the 
best  reasons  for  knowing,  was  not  previously  Imown  to 
the  medium  or  the  company.  Demonstrations  now  in- 
creased in  force  and  number.  The  table  was  actually 
lifted  up  firom  the  floor,  without  the  application  of  a 
human  hand  or  foot  A  table,  weighing  (1  should  judge) 
one  hundred  pounds,  was  lifted  up  a  foot  from  the  floor, 
the  legs  touching  nothing  t  I  jumped  upon  it,  and  it 
came  up  again !  It  then  commenced  rocking,  without, 
however,  allowing  me  to  slide  ofl^  although  it  canted  at 
least  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Finally,  an  almost  per- 
pendicular inclination  slid  me  ofi",  and  another  of  the 
company  tried  it  with  the  same  results.  These  things 
all  hapi>ened  in  a  room  which  was  light  enough  to  allow 
of  our  seeing  under  and  over  and  all  around  the  table, 
wbi<^  was  touched  bf  no  oae  SKoept  the  two  persons  who 
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respectively  got  nponit  to  keep  it  down.  .  .  .  We  went 
into  a  darkened  room  to  see  the  spiritual  flashes  of  light 
said  to  have  been  vouchsafed  to  some  investigators.  Instead 
of  this  we  were  greeted  with  tremendout  rapping t  all  about 
ns.  Some  of  the  blows  on  the  walls,  floor,  and  tables, 
within  three  inches  of  myself,  were  attaunding.  I  could 
hardly  produce  such  violent  demonstrations  with  my  fist, 
though  I  were  to  strike  with  all  my  might  The  very 
walls  shook.  Answers  to  questions  were  given  by  con- 
cussions of  varying  force  and  intonation,  according  to  the 
character  of  tJbe  spirits  communicating.  A  favourite 
litUe  daughter  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  a  stranger 
from  a  remote  state — ^who  had  left  the  earth  in  the  fourth 
year  of  her  age,  announced  her  presence  by  a  thick  pat- 
tering rain  of  eager  and  joyful  little  raps ;  and  in  answer 
to  an  inward  request  of  her  father,  she Jaid  her  baby  hand 
upon  his  forehead!  This  was  a  man  who  was  not  a 
believer  in  these  thin^ ;  he  had  never  before  seen  them; 
but  he  could  not  mistake  the  thrilling  feeling  of  that 
spirit  touch.  I  also  had  a  similar  manifestation,  in  the 
character  of  which  I  am  not  deceived.  .  .  .  Suddenly 
and  without  any  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
the  mediumj  Mr.  Hume,  was  taken  up  in  the  air !  I  had 
hold  of  his  hand  at  the  time,  and  I  felt  his  feet ;  they 
were  lifted  a  foot  from  the  floor !  He  palpitated  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  contending  emotions  of  joy  and 
fear  which  choked  his  utterance.  Again  and  again  he 
was  taken  from  the  floor,  and  the  third  time  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  lofty  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  with  which  his 
hands  and  head  came  in  gende  contact.  I  felt  the  dis- 
tance trom  the  soles  of  his  boots  to  the  floor,  and  it  was 
nearly  three  feet.  Others  touched  his  feet  to  satisfy 
themselves. 

These  are  wonderful  things ;  but  greater  won- 
ders are  to  come.  As  the  new  philosophy  spread, 
its  manrels  and  miracles  grew  more  astonishing. 
The  media,  who  hitherto  had  acted  but  as  the 
privileged  oi^ns  through  whom  the  rapping, 
sighing,  wailmg,  and  table-tipping  demonstra- 
tions were  elicited,  now  became  supematurally 
possessed,  and  under  the  spiritual  influence  wrote 
with  their  own  hands,  messages  poetical  and 
prosaic  from  persons  who  had  been  long  dead, 
amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
geniuses  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  writing  media  appears  to 
be  a  Mrs.  Lydia  Tenney,  of  George-town,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  lady  who  repudiates  all  claim  to  poetic 
fire,  averring  positively  that  she  is  unable  to 
write  a  line  tminfluenced  by  another  will  than 
her  own ;  and  that  her  hand  in  the  act  of  writing 
is  entirely  beyond  her  own  control.  Yet  when 
under  the  sub-terrestrial  influence,  in  the  mag- 
netic circle,  she  pens  such  lines  as  the  following, 
purporting  te  be  a  communication  from  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased  Edgar  Foe,  and  certainly  embo- 
dying a  most  striking  and  nnacconntable  re- 
semblance to  the  very  peculiar  strains  of  that 
sbgular  genius. 

"  0,  the  dark,  the  awftd  chasm ! 
0,  the  fearful  spirit  spasm ! 
Wrought  by  unresisted  passion 

In  my  heart, 
f^ancies  joyous  but  alluring. 
Love  pure,  but  unenduring. 
From  time  to  time  securing, 

Each  a  part. 

Then  embraced  by  seraph  bands— 
Drawn  by  tender  loving  hands — 
From  these  treacherous,  hateful  sands 

Of  despair, 


How  my  soul  was  waked  to  gladness, 
And  cast  off  the  deadening  sadness, 
And  the  soul-devouring  madness 

Writhmg  there. 

Then  came  dreams  so  soft  and  holy, 
Over  roses  wandering  slowly , 
With  sweet  music  stealing  lowly 

To  my  ear. 
Hark !    I  hear — I  hear  her  calling. 
In  tones  no  more  of  wailing, 
But  in  dewy  sweetness  falling — 

Here — ^up  here. 

Thanks,  great  heaven,  I  am  stronger — 
Slave  to  earthly  lusts  no  longer, 

I  am  free. 
0,  this  tightness/    0,  this  brightness/ 
0,  this  pure  and  heavenly  whiteness, 

Marking  thee/ 
Freed  f^om  earth  and  sin  for  ever — 
Death  can  ns  no  more  dissever, 
Humbly  thank  great  God  together — 

Thou  and  we." 

Mrs.  Tenney  summons  other  spirits  at  her  will 
from  the  paradise  of  the  Poets,  and  they  respond 
to  her  call.  In  the  case  of  Kobert  Southey,  who 
is  cited  to  appear,  it  would  seem  that  in  his  hurry  to 
obey  the  lady's  command,  he  had  caught  up  the  harp 
of  a  brother  bard  instead  of  his  own — seeing  that  he 
sings  to  a  very  different  tune  to  any  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  from  him.  The  following  is 
the  poem : — 

POEM 
JHctaUd  by  the  Spirit  of  Robert  Southey,  March  25, 1851 . 

I. 

Night  overtook  me  ere  my  race  was  run, 

And  mind,  which  is  the  chariot  of  the  soul, 
Whose  wheels  revolve  in  radiance  like  the  sun, 

And  utter  glorious  music,  as  they  roll 
To  the  eternal  goal, 
With  sudden  shock  stood  still.    She  heard  the  boom 

Of  thunders ;  many  cataracts  seemed  to  pour 
From  the  invisible  mountains ;  through  the  gloom 

Flowed  the  great  waters ;  then  I  knew  no  more 
But  this,  that  thought  was  o*er. 

n. 

As  one,  who,  drowning  feels  his  anguish  cease. 

And  clasps  his  doom,  a  pale  but  gentle  bride. 
And  gives  his  soul  to  slumber  and  sweet  peace. 

Yet  thrills  when  living  shapes  the  waves  divide. 
And  moveth  with  the  tide ; 
So  sinking  deep  beneath  the  unknown  sea 

Of  intellectual  sleep,  I  rested  there : 
I  knew  I  was  not  dead,  though  soon  to  be, 

But  still  alive  to  love,  to  loving  care, 
To  simshine  and  to  prayer. 

ni. 

And  life,  and  death,  and  immortality. 

Each  of  my  being  held  a  separate  part : 
life  there,  as  sap  within  an  o'erblown  tree ; 

Death  there,  as  firost,  with  intermitting  smart ; 
But  in  the  secret  heart 
The  sense  of  immortality,  the  breath 

Of  being  indestructible,  the  trust 
In  Christ,  of  final  triumph  over  death. 

And  spiritual  blossoming  from  dust. 
And  heaven  with  the  just. 

IV. 

The  soul,  like  some  sweet  flower-bud  yet  unblown, 
Lay  tranced  in  beauty  in  its  silent  cell; 
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The  spirit  slept,  bnt  dreamed  of  worlds  unknown, 
As  dreams  the  chrysalis  wiihin  its  shell, 
Ere  summer  breathes  its  spell. 
But  slumber  grew  more  deep  till  morning  broke, 

The  Sabbath  morning  of  the  holy  skies, — 
An  angel  touched  my  eyelids  and  I  woke ; 
A  Toice  of  tenderest  love  said,  **  Spirit,  rise" — 
I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 

V. 

And  lo,  I  was  in  Paradise.    The  beams  ^ 

Of  morning  shone  o'er  landscapes  green  and  gold, 
O'er  trees  with  star-like  clusters,  o'er  the  streams 

Of  ciystal,  and  o'er  many  a  tented  fold. 

A  patriarch,  as  of  old, 

Melchisedec  might  have  approached  a  guest, 

Drew  near  me,  as  in  reverent  awe  I  bent. 
And  bade  me  welcome  to  the  land  of  rest, 

And  led  me  upward,  wondering  as  I  went, 
Into  his  milk-white  tent. 

If  all  the  written  manifestations  obtained  had 
been  of  so  pleasant  a  character  as  the  above,  we, 
for  one,  should  have  voted  for  their  mnltiplication 
ad  infinitum :  it  is  but  fai&to  state,  however,  that 
though  many  ghosts  of  august  presence  were 
summoned  by  the  various  writing  media,  some  of 
them  cut  but  a  very  poor  figure  in  their  composi- 
tions. Besides  several  poets,  whose  strains  are 
not  worth  quoting,  we  have  Washington,  Jefferson, 
CSalvin,  Fenelon,  Franklin,  and  others  of  less  note. 
These  communications  strike  us  as  not  being  very 
much  to  the  purpose,  or  as  likely  to  add  much  to 
the  credibility  of  the  new  philosophy.  Some  of 
the  written  manifestations  were  made  in  languages 
not  understood  by  the  party  who  wrote  them — a 
&ct,  if  it  be  a  fact,  guaranteed  by  the  testimony 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  the  good  and 
truthful  character  of  the  medium. 

The  reader  is  probably  by  this  time  desirous  of 
knowing  what  was  the  opinion  of  disinterested 
persons  on  the  spot  in  reference  to  these  strange 
doings.  We  will  quote  for  his  satisfaction  some 
of  the  current  criticisms  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.  In  December,  1851,  the  Eev.  J.  P.  Stewart 
announced  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  communica- 
tions between  men  and  spiritual  beings  in  another 
sphere.  The  series  came  off,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
fection  of  the  hearers ;  but  we  must,  for  want  of 
space,  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  before  us, 
for  a  remmi  of  their  substance ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  supplementary  lecture,  from  which  we 
extract  the  foUowing  passage  as  explanatory  of 
the  lecturer's  opinions  on  the  subject--and  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
exponent  also  of  Mr.  Spicer's  own  views. 

'*  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  whatever  is  disclosed  by 
spirits  who  are  in  the  other  life,  must  be  true ;  that  spirits, 
good  or  e^il,  alike  know  the  truth,  and  are  disposed  to 
speak  it ;  that  none  are  ignorant,  none  believe  in  lies ; 
while  all  are  capable  of  instructing  the  very  wisest  of  the 
sons  of  men.  In  consequence  of  this  erroneous  belief  in 
the  wisdom,  and  even  the  infallibility,  of  spirits,  great  in- 
terest is  felt  in  what  they  utter.  People  who  regard  not 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  or  Socrates,  or  Oonftioius,  are 
quite  obedient  to  any  voice  speaking  from  the  spiritual 
world.  There  are  those  who  will  turn  away  from  the 
sacred  pages  of  the  Holy  Word,  wherein  are  the  arcana 
of  the  Divine  wisdom  of  the  Lord,  to  listen  to  messages 
that  are  reeled  from  the  spiritual  telegraph,  whether  the 
utterances  are  given  from  an  angel,  a  spirit,  or  a  devil." 
TOL.  XX.~-3rO,  OQZXXI, 


The  lecturer  said,  however,  that  he  was  glad  these  things 
had  taken  place ;  for  he  would  confide  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence. "  We  might  see  for  ourselves  that  we  are  gaining 
a  most  glorious  result  in  the  demonstrations  of  the 
spiritual  world  that  are  given  to  men  of  every  class ;  for 
whether  declarations  of  men  who  have  passed  into  the 
other  life  are  true  or  false,  weighty  or  worthless,  wise  or 
nonsensical,  one  thing  is  gained  by  them.  Henceforth 
the  world  shall  know  that  death  is  neither  a  temporary 
nor  an  eternal  sleep ;  but  when  stripped  of  his  mortal 
coil, 

<  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.' 

From  henceforth  it  shall  be  known  that  the  sphere  of  im- 
mortal life  is  contiguous  to  the  sphere  of  mortal  life,  and 
that  millions  of  spiritual  beings,  unseen  and  unknown, 

'  Throng  the  air  and  tread  the  earth.' 

He  had  seen  much  of  clairvoyant  communications  with 
the  spirit  world,  and  had  heard  much  of  similar  commu- 
nications by  means  of  rappings — and  his  deliberate  con- 
clusion was,  that  we  may  trust  the  spirit  that  gives  utter- 
ance from  within  the  veil,  as  far  as  we  can  see  him  :  as 
far  as  we  know  the  truth  of  what  he  utters  from  other 
sources;  as  far  as  we  can  confirm  his  testimony  from 
other  evidence,  but  no  farther.  We  shall  do  well,"  con- 
cluded the  lecturer,  '*  never  to  surrender  either  our 
rationality  of  thought,  or  freedom  of  action,  to  the  fan- 
tastic delusions  that  may  be  poured  upon  us  from  the 
spirit  world.  Angels,  and  spirits  who  speak  to  us  by  per- 
mission from  the  Lord,  never  speak  of  anything  that  de- 
prives man  of  the  freedom  of  reason ;  and  they  never 
teach;  for  the  Lord  alone  teaches  man,  through  the 
medium  of  his  word." 

!From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  spirits  may 
*^rap  "  out  a  lie  as  well  as  the  truth.  The  admis- 
sion is  unfortunate  for  the  value  and  efiicacy  of 
the  new  philosophy;  but  this  disadvantage  is 
compensated  to  all  true  believers  by  its  prodigious 
utility  as  a  safety-valve  through  which  may  blow 
off  all  the  opprobrium  which  might  otherwise  be 
heaped  upon  the  spiritual  science,  by  sham  media, 
humbug  professors  and  unprincipled  speculators  in 
the  appetite  for  mystery  everywhere  prevailing. 

Another  reverend  lecturer  took  a  widely  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  subject,  and  denounced  the 
manifestations  as  the  work  of  lying  spirits,  minis- 
ters of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The  press,  in 
America  a  veritable  many-headed  monster,  took 
up  the  subject  with  its  usual  readiness — and  not  a 
few  of  the  newspaper  editors  turned  it,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  an  amusing  account.  The  following  lucid 
explanation  of  the  spiritual  phenomena,  exh'acted 
from  the  Georgia  Chronicle^  is  a  queer  sample  of 
transatlantic  jocoseness : — 

The  only  true  and  legitimate  manner  of  accounting  for . 
the  taps  is  the  physiological  defects  of  the  membrana- 
ceous system.  The  obtuseness  of  the  abdominal  indi- 
cator causes  the  cartilaginous  compressor  to  coagulate 
into  the  diaphragm,  and  depresses  the  duodenum  into  the 
flandango.  Now  if  the  taps  were  caused  by  the  vogation 
of  the  electricity  from,  the  extremities,  the  tympaiwm 
would  dissolve  into  the  spiritual  sinctum,  and  become 
identical  with  the  pigmentum.  Now,  this  is  not  the  case ; 
in  order  to  produce  the  taps  the  spiritual  rotundum  must 
be  elevated  down  to  the  spiritual  spero.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  the  inferior  ligaments  must  not  subtend  over  the 
digitorum  suiflciently  to  disorganize  the  stertioletum. 

A  friend  of  ours,  who  graduated  with  ^  distingmshed 
honours "  at  one  of  the  northern  universities,  says  that 
he  must  dissent  in  toto  from  the  idea  that  the  '*  depres- 
sion of  the  duodenum  into  the  flandango  "  could,  by  any 
possibility,  cause  the  olfactory  ossificator  to  ferment,  and 
become  identical  with  the  pigmentum.  He  says  the  thing 
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cannot  be  done ;  and  after  quoting  several  learned  an- 
thoiities  on  the  subject,  winds  up  bis  argument  with  the 
remark  that — ^*  the  vibratory  motion  oommunicated  to 
the  tunica  albugenia  by  the  parturition  of  the  alveola 
process,  effectuadly  disintegrates  the  pericardiao  influ- 
ences of  the  epigastrium,  and  produces  a  compound 
corpuscular  movement  of  the  lymphatic  glands;  which 
abnormal  and  diagnostical  state  of  the  nervous  system 
deteriorates  a  preponderance  of  the  lacteal  fluid  to  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  cerebellum,  and  predisposes  the 
patient  to  preternatural  distension  of  the  auricular  mem- 
braneous orifice ;  in  which  case  the  rappings  become  pain- 
fully and  distinctly  audible." 

Now,  whether  this  is  or  is  not  so,  we  will  not  undertake 
to  say,  but  will  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  bands  of 
the  learned  savafw,  in  the  Ml  confidence  that  little  ean 
be  added  to  the  above  triumphant  and  incontrovertible 
exposition. 

]klj.  Spicer  informB  UB  that  hiB  personal  acquaint- 
ance  with  these  tricksy  spirits  did  not  commence 
until  March  last,  and  that  he  sought  them  out  rather 
tvom  motives  of  curiosity  as  to  the  modus  operandi 
than  from  any  interest  in  the  subjeot  itself. 
Having  resolved  upon  making  tiial  of  their  effl- 
oaoy,  he  sought  out  a  respectable  medium,  and 
engaged  her  to  take  the  chair  at  a  magnetic  circle 
to  be  formed  at  the  house  of  a  Mend  of  his  own. 
When  at  the  appointed  time  he  proceeded  to  the 
rendezvous  it  was  with  the  predominant  impres* 
sion  on  his  mind  that  he  was  about  to  countenance 
an  absurd  deception.  He  found  the  party  assem- 
bled, all  with  the  exception  of  the  medium  and 
her  husband,  before  his  arrival.  These  soon  came, 
and  then  the  circle,  consisting  of  eleven  persons  in 
all,  were  arranged  in  a  position  dictated  by  the 
spirit  around  a  dull,  unhealthy,  cadaverous<look- 
ing  table  innocent  of  castors.  It  having  first 
been  ascertained,  by  the  usual  signals,  that  nume- 
rous spirits  were  in  attendance,  and  communica- 
tions might  be  expected,  the  persons  present 
commenced  interrogating  them,  each  in  his  turn. 
We  leap  over  the  revelations  elicited  by  others, 
and  pass  on  to  those  aflPorded  to  our  author,  when 
his  turn  came,  because  he  states  implicitly  that 
to  this  experiment  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
the  new  philosophy  is  due— "i>d  es  jour,"  says 
he,  "  tomia  mon  tncreduUt^" 

I  recoUected  that  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  packet  of  letters, 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  most  of  them  fix>m  Europe,  and 

not  of  very  recent  date From  these,  without 

looking  at  them,  X  selected  two  of  the  smaller,  the  size 
and  form  of  which  had  no  eflect  in  refreshing  my  remem- 
brance as  to  the  writers.  On  its  coming  to  my  turn  to 
converse  with  the  **  powers  invisible,"  I  asked,  as  usual — 
^  WiU  any  spirit  oommunioate  with  me  r* 

Bap. 

"On  any  subject?" 

Bap. 

"Will  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  writers  of  any  two 
letters  I  have  heref 

Bap. 

Accordingly  I  placed  the  two  letters  on  the  table,  the 
addresses  downwards,  and  the  seals  removed,  covering 
them  besides  with  my  hand  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
ceal them  entirely.  With  the  other  hand  I  passed  the 
pencil  over  the  alphabet,  and  the  raps  spelled  out "  George 
Holland." 

Having  no  correspondent  of  the  latter  name  (the 
former,  I  believe  proved  to  be  eorrectj,  I  passed,  without 
comment,  to  the  second  letter,  with  every  expectation  of 
a  similar  result'  The  name  now  spelled  out  was  that  of 
a  (^tlemsn  from  whom,  in  the  course  of  our  ao^oaint- 


ance,  I  have  certainly  not  received  more  than  three 
letters,  and  these  at  distant  and  irregular  intervals.  I 
turned  the  letter  up.    It  was  as  the  raps  had  indicated. 

Now,  granting  that  aU  present  were  cognisant  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  person  in  question,  how  could  they 
possibly  divine  what  I  myself  did  not  know  7  First,  that 
I  had  tLe  letter  with  me ;  and  secondly  that  I  had  selected 
it  from  eight  or  ten  others  ?  If  this  be  guessing,  it  is  of 
a  nature  too  complicated  for  my  comprehension.  Grant- 
ing nothing^  here  were  four  things  to  be  decided  cor- 
rectiy:  the  acquaintance,  the  correspondence,  the  pos- 
session of  the  letter,  and  its  selection,  two  of  which  points 
were  unknown  to  myself.  Thus,  the  assumption  that  my 
mind  might  have  been  placed  en  rapport  with  that  of  the 
mediumj  would  have  been  insufficient  to  produce  this 
result.  And  the  failure  of  the  first  reply  only  serves  to 
make  the  mystery  more  mysterious  without  neutralizing 
the  extraor<&nary  success  of  the  second. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  among  cursory  inquirers  to 
overlook  the  importance  of  what  it  done,  in  the  failure  of 
what  is  not.  This  is  not  fair.  If  yon  place  twenty  sealed 
letters  on  the  table,  with  a  different  line  written  in  each, 
and  the  **  spirits,"  after  failing  in  the  first  nineteen,  read 
the  twentieth,  surely  the  wonder,  in  respect  to  that  suooesa, 
is  as  great,  the  mode  of  oompassing  it  as  unaccountable, 
as  though  nineteen  failures  had  not  preceded  it 

We  are  not  called  on  to  remark  upon  the  au- 
thor's credulity  on  this  occasion.  It  u  more  than 
probable  that  most  unprejudiced  persons,  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  have  come  away 
from  such  a  demonstration  with  the  same  con- 
victions as  he  now  began  to  entertain.  Of  course 
his  experiments  did  not  end  here.  He  attended 
at  other  assemblies  of  the  kind,  and  reports  can- 
didly not  only  the  success,  but  the  ridiculous 
Mlures  of  which  he  was  a  witness.  Bome  of  the 
manifestations  are  diverting  enough.  A  certain 
Colonel  Fiske,  who  had  left  the  land  of  the  living 
for  a  considerable  time,  is  one  of  the  spiritual  reve- 
nants;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  announcing  his  pre- 
sence by  drumming  hysterically  a  martial  kind  of 
air.  It  would  appear  tnat  he  bore  but  an  indifferent 
character  before  he  had  ffono  to  the  other  side,  and 
had  not  much  mended  it  since  :  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  the  ParoUes  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
his  communications  were  bv  no  means  to  be  relied 
on ;  he  got  into  disgrace,  in  fact,  by  fibbing  and 
equivocation,  and  at  length  became  ashamed  to 
respond  when  called  upon,  as  if  conscious  that  his 
manifestations  were  not  worth  a  "rap." 

From  the  chapter  headed  '^  Latest  Incidents  '* 
we  learn  that  the  excitement  in  regard  to  this 
curious  subject  has  continued  unabated  up  to  the 
present  time.  For  the  many  extraordinaiy  nar- 
ratives there  given  at  length,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself;  but  we  shall,  by  the 
following  extract  give  Mr.  Spicer  an  opportunity 
of  putting  in  a  word  on  the  other  side  of  a 
question  already  fsmiliar  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  Dickens's  amusing  paper  in  ti^e 
"  Household  Words." 

With  a  few  words  respeeting  the  mani^tations  in  Eng- 
land, I  wiU  conclude  this  chapter.  Mrs.  Hayden,  a  me^ 
dium  of  no  great  celebrity,  whom  I  met  in  the  States 
(and  who  is  mentioned  in  the  introductory  chapter  a« 
having  been  made  the  subject  of  a  somewhat  scurri- 
lous (?)  article  in  the  Household  Words),  arrived  in  Eng- 
land three  months  since.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of 
fourteen  houses  of  the  first  distinction,  at  which  she  has 
attended  by  invitation ;  meeting  at  eaoh  a  circle  of  froxxk 
ten  to  flfteen  persons,  ebiefly  ttom  the  ranks  of  fasbioQ 
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and  nobility,  tli«  Gnanli  and  Tnrf  Club  supplying  a 
liberal  quota,  and  the  »ava/M  being  in  a  dedded  minority. 
^Vith  circles  thus  constituted)  wherein  no  other  harmony 
than  that  of  a  diaposition  to  jest  could  possibly  be  found, 
it  is  not  euiprising  that  (apart  firom  die  eyer-puzaling 
tounda)  thfi  results  obtained  were  few  and  unconvincing. 
The  g^tlemen  deputed  ttom  Household  Word*  to  collect 
materials  for  a  funny  article,  appear  to  have  fulfilled  their 
duty  with  the  happiest  success.  Begarded,  however,  as 
sn  inquisitorial  visit,  in  protection  of  an  innocent  public, 
it  muat  be  viewed  as  an  equally  signal  failure.  Grinning 
faoes,  tb9  bnlTooneiy  of  assumed  names,  exchange  of  ges- 
turea,  proposal  of  absurd  questions,  ^c,  are  the  most 
certiun  means  of  retarding  that  discovery  which  silenoe, 
harmony,  and  a  determination  to  give  fidl  scope  to  the 
iheovy,  might  possibly  enable  us  to  make. 

Even,  hofwevw,  imder  the  disadvantages  alluded  to, 
some  aingiilar  results  have  not  qnArequenUy  been  ob- 
tained. A  circumstance,  for  example,  occurred  in  a 
circle  assembled  at  the  house  of  a  lady,  not  far  from 
Park  Lane,  to  the  correctness  of  which,  as  stated  below 
by  one  of  the  party  present,  I  can  myself  bear  personal 
testimony. 

<*  Until  I  received  au  iuvitation  to  join  the  circle  in 

Street,  a  few  hours  only  before  it  assembled,  I  had 

never  heard  of  the  *  manifestations,'  nor  did  I  then  clearly 
understand  what  I  was  to  witness.  However,  believing 
that  some  jugglery  was  to  be  practised,  I  placed  in  my 
poeket  a  curious  autograph  letter  of  considerable  date. 
During  t)ie  sitting,  \  took  the  letter  out,  still  rolled  up 
uroll-wise,  the  outside  blaok,  and  placed  it  on  the  table, 
no  one  present  but  myself  cognisant  of  its  nature,  and 
none  being  suflhred  to  examine  it.  The  *  spirit '  having 
undertaken  to  name  the  writer,  a  gentleman  present,  a 
stranger  to  me,  took  the  alphabet,  and  the  ranpings 
spelled  out  without  hesitation,  *  King  William/  It  was 
an  autograph  letter  of  William  the  Third."— iS.  de  8t, 
Croia. 

The  course  and  result  of  the  experiment  were  precisely 
as  this  gentleman  has  stated. 

The  latter  part  of  this  voliune  is  devoted  to  an 
inquiry  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the  sceptical 
reader,  into  all  tiie  Bupposedly  practicable  modes 
by  which  the  strange  and  unaccountable  sounds 
attending  the  rapjping  chrcles  are  produced,  and 
the  revelations  dacited.  That  these  phenomena 
do  exist,  and  that  up  to  the  present  moment  no 
mortal  a|;ency  has  been  detectable  in  their  pro- 
duction^ 18,  according  to  Mr.  Spicer,  indisputable. 
If  they  arp  not  what  th^  meiKa  assert  them  to  be, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  dony  them  credit, 
at  least  to  show  that  they  are  producible  by 
some  known  and  recognised  means.  ITeither  have 
opponents  been  wanting  who  havQ  boldly  attri- 
buted the  noises  to  mechanical  means,  and  the 
manifestations  to  clairvoyance.  A  Pr.  Lee  ei- 
firmed  Uiat  sounds,  similar  to  those  of  the  mag- 
netic circles,  might  be  produced  by  a  p^rti^l  dis- 
location of  the  bones,  and  ho  produced  ^  lady 
who  could  rattle  her  knee^c^p  ia  a  very  edifying 
way,  in  proof  of  his  theory*  A  Hrt  Chaimcey 
Burr,  assisted  by  his  brother,  also  produced  soun^ 
something  similar  fix>m  his  own  person ;  and  one 
Shadrach  Barnes  published  illustrations  of  the  rap- 
ping science,  and  proved  that  he  himself  possessed 
the  power  of  rappiog  with  his  toes.  The  credit 
of  the  Burrs,  however,  fell  to  the  ground  when 
their  performances  were  impeached  by  the  con- 
fession of  an  accomplice,  who  stated  that  he  had 
been  expressly  engaged  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  practising  the  deception ;  and  it  having  been 
9bown  by  t^e  faouUy  that  any  such  use  of  kneo- 


pans  and  great-toe  joints,  as  were  attributed  to 
the  rappers,  would  speedily  destroy  them,  the 
knee-pan  theory  became  a  ne-gation,  and  the  toc- 
ology failed  in  to-to. 

Other  partisans  there  were  who  attributed  the 
audible  phenomena  and  the  table-tipping  to  elec- 
tricity ;  and  they  talked  very  learnedly  on  tho 
subject,  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  our  author 
hints,  as  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  pro- 
perties of  that  subtle  agent.  One  discovered  that 
slight  electric  shocks  accompanied  the  raps ;  ano- 
ther, that  just  before  the  rappings  commence,  a 
crackling,  hissing  sound  is  distinguishable,  pre- 
cisely like  the  escape  of  electricity  from  the  prime 
conductor,  or  from  an  overcharged  Leydenjar; 
and  individuals  were  found  who  had  electricity 
enough  in  their  knuckles  to  strike  fire  from  ano- 
ther's head,  &c.,  &c.  It  happened,  however,  un* 
fortimately,  that  when  experiments  were  made 
with  a  view  to  detect  the  presence  of  electricity 
during  the  operations  of  the  different  media,  they 
were  altogether  void  of  success,  not  the  slightest 
deflection  being  perceptible  in  a  delicately-poised 
magnetic  needle  placed  directly  in  the  current  of 
the  sounds,  or  even  when  handled  by  the  media 
themselves  during  the  rapping,  One  learned 
professor  has  a  notion  that  i^e  nervo-electric  fluid 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business :  **  Porce,*' 
says  he,  "is  matter  in  motion,  and  electric  matter 
only  moves  on  the  law  of  equilibrium,  or  when 
moved  by  mind.    Intelligence  can  take  hold  of  it, 

as  found  in  our  bodies A  diseased 

nervous  condition  develops  this  state  of  our  brain 
and  nerves,  and  the  mind,  freed  from  the  gross 
body,  acts  with  greater  power,"  &c. ;  and  he  de- 
nounces rapping  as  a  diseased  condition,  and  all 
''  spirit-manifestations"  to  be  the  work  of  spirits  in 
the  body.  Among  the  disciples  of  mesmerism, 
not  a  few  have  declared  their  belief  that  the  me- 
dium of  the  rapping-spirits  is  nothing  more  than 
an  unconscious  clairvoyante :  that  the  sounds  are 
produced  by  her  will  from  the  electric  atmosphere 
encircling  her ;  that  she  possesses  an  inner  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  passing  in  the  n^nds  of  those 
at  a  distance  with  whom  their  wishes  place  her  in 
communication;  and  that  her  extraordinary  an- 
swers are  given  by  means  of  her  clairvoyance, 
unknown  to  herself  I 

Bejeoting  all  such  lucid  expositianB  of  the  pux- 
cling  phenomena,  the  author  is  thrown  back  upon 
the  popular  theory,  to  wit,  that  the  rappings  are 
bond  file  i^iritual  manifestations ;  and  seeing  that 
the  recent  developments,  though  new  in  detail  are 
old  in  principle,  and  have  been  known  to  exist  in 
all  ages  of  the  world ;  that  they  have  been  recog- 
nised by  Old  Testament  writers,  and  inferentially 
sanctioned  by  one  apostle  at  least ;  and  that  great 
and  good  men  have  at  various  periods  admitted  the 
possibility  of  commerce  with  spirits,  he,  too,  is 
disposed  to  accept  the  popular  belief.  **  Proofs," 
he  says,  *'  that  these  phenomena  are  not  produced 
or  controlled  hy  any  agency  on  the  hither  side  of 
nature  have  been  adduced  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
awaken  the  interest,  or  at  least  secure  the  atten- 
tion, of  all  who  do  not  purposely  close  their  ears, 
or  steel  their  reason,  against  tiie  matter  in  di^ 
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pute ;  and  to  those  who  do,  I  have  not  the  re- 
motest intention  of  appealing."  Among  the  proo& 
here  alluded  to,  are  some  most  extraordinary  and 
well- attested  narratives  of  strange  and  super- 
natural facts  which  hare  occurred  at  different 
times,  in  different  families,  for  which,  as  we  hare 
not  room  for  them  here,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  Spicer*s  volume. 

In  summing  up,  in  his  last  chapter,  our  author 
declares  that  he  has  set  forth  the  suhject  in  every 
possible  aspect,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  and 
that  all  he  wishes  to  secure  for  it  is  fair  play.  We 
are  bound  to  bear  testimony  to  his  candour  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  narrative,  in  which,  if  he  has 
boldly  vindicated  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
truth,  he  has  with  equal  boldness  poured  contempt 
upon  the  pretensions  of  humbug  and  imposture. 
The  following  is  his  summary  of  what  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  proved : — 

First. — That  manifestations  of  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter are  rife  in  the  United  States,  and  are  becoming 
familiar  in  England. 

Secondly, — That  demonstrations  of  a  similar  kind  have 
been  known  almost  from  time  immemorial,  in  ei\ilized 
and  barbarous  countries  alike  ;  their  true  origin,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  never  having  been  ascertained. 

Thirdly. — That  the  American  manifestations  have  been 
closely  watched,  carefully  investigated,  and  submitted  to 
eveiy  conceivable  test,  by  persons  eminentiy  qualified  to 
conduct  such  inquiries,  and  whose  characters  entitie 
them  to  the  fullest  credit    These  have  decided — 

Fourthly. —  That  the  phenomena  present  features 
which  render  the  theory  of  the  employment  of  mechanic 
art  wholly  inadmissible. 

Fifthly. — That  the  recognised  laws  of  electricity  are 
utterly  insufficient  to  account  for,  and  the  properties  of 
that  agent  inapplicable  to,  the  results  obtained. 

LtuUy. — That  the  theories  of  animal  electricity,  mag- 
netoid  currents,  nerve-spirit,  <feo.,will  not  suffice  to  explain 
the  whole  phenomena,  whUe  unconnected  with  some  in- 
dependent intelligence  ;  though  where  that  intelligence 
is  to  be  sought,  and  how  explcaned,  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  prove. 

At  these  conclusions,  so  many  enlightened  and  liberal 
minds  have  already  arrived,  that  we  recognise  the  last 
and  most  favourable  feature  of  the  whole  strange  histoiy 
in  the  fact  of  the  question  being  permitted  to  halt  and 
remain  stationary,  ezactiy  at  the  point  where  profound 
and  anxious  interest,  for  the  first  time,  really  attaches 
to  it! 


* 


*   - 


A  wonder,  whatever  its  agency,  has  no  doubt  been 
wrought  in  the  land.  Considered  ....  in  the 
light  of  an  undiscovered  hoax^  its  marvellous  ingenuity, 
and  the  incomparable  fidelity  witii  which  a  secret  that 
must  be  known  to  many  thousands  among  the  neediest 
and  most  purchaseable  of  the  community  has  been  pre- 
served, raise  it  beyond  dispute  to  the  dignity  of  what  it 
has  been  styled — a  wonder.  In  spite  of  the  hostility  and 
denunciation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  press — ^the 
warning  tone  of  the  clergy — ^the  ridicule  and  iuouciance 
of  the  non-reflecting  portion  of  society,  the  subject  has 
gradually  won  its  way  through  all  opposition ;  and,  up  to 


the  present  instant,  added  thousands,  almost  daily,  to  the 
number  of  those  who  deem  it  worthy  of  zealous  inquiry. 

But — the  question  naturally  arises — supposing 
these  rapping  spirits  to  be  actual  disembodied  en- 
tities, and  willing  to  come  and  to  drum  at  the 
call  of  the  media,  what  use  are  we  mortals  to 
make  of  them,  if,  as  Mr.  Spicer  seems  to  allow, 
they  are  as  often  deceivers  or  deceived  themselves 
as  they  are  wise  and  true  ?  It  was  this  uncertain 
and  in  part  disreputable  character  of  the  rapping 
gentry,  it  may  be,  that  prompted  the  Ifew  York 
Ttmes  to  publish  the  bravado,  "Who  cares? — sup- 
posing these  rappings  ars  the  work  of  spirit^-- 
who  cares?''  In  answer  to  this  editorial  in- 
quiry the  author  replies  with  much  solemnity, 
and  quotes  the  following  sentences  from  an  Ame- 
rican writer  in  reference  to  the  manifestations : — 

**  To  eveiy  mind  that  has  kept  itself  so  free  from  ab- 
sorption in  worldly  pursuits,  tiiat  it  can  cultivate  a  ra- 
tional interest  in  the  inquiry — Where  are  the  Dead  f  this 
maligned  topic  cannot  be  without  its  claims  to  candid  in- 
vestigation. Surely  the  great  problem  which  has  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  so  many  noble  minds  through  sh  ages, 
is  not,  in  this^  to  be  regarded  with  a  callous,  or  what  is 
worse,  audacious  indifierence. 

*'  That  these  developments  accord  rather  with  the  in- 
stincte  of  the  vulgar  through  all  time,  than  with  the  theories 
of  the  learned  at  the  present  day,  is  no  good  reason  that 
we  should  turn  with  supercilious  scorn  from  the  inquiry. 
Look  at  the  writers  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago— at 
Baxter,  Henry  Moore,  and  many  otiiers ;  and  observe 
how  much  of  their  argument  in  favour  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  founded  on  phenomena  precisely 
similar  to  those  now  exciting  our  astonishment — ^pheno- 
mena which  modem  science  proudly  ignores ;  but  whi<^ 
nevertheless  occur,  as  surely  as  the  earth  goes  round  the 
sun,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  men  of  the 
church  in  Galileo's  time.** 

Such  is  the  language  of  an  enlightened  expositor  of 
honest  convictions,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  more  to  the 
credit  of  those  whose  calling  places  them  for  the  time,  in 
the  position  of  ^*  custodes  morum  "  of  the  people,  did  they 
adopt  a  similar  tone ;  or  at  least  refiradn  from  insulting 
the  better  feelings  of  their  readers  by  ribaldry,  or  affected 
indifference  to  a  subject  which  is  dearly  not  susceptible 
of  such  a  view. 

Here wemust  take  leareof  "  Sights  and  Sounds." 
The  reader  has  by  this  time  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  American  Bapping  manifestations,  and  if  he 
have  any  inclinations  of  a  supernatural  tendency, 
he  may  gratify  them  to  a  prodigious  extent  for 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Spicer's  volume.  The  subject  is 
a  curious  and  interesting  one,  considered  from 
any  point  of  view ;  the  author  has  treated  it  fairly, 
and  in  so  doing  has  presented  a  singular  aspect  of 
hnmsji^BOfnethtnffJfoT  the  study  of  the  psychologist. 
We  can  commend  his  work  to  the  attention  of 
our  friends,  feeling  pretty  sure  that,  be  their  fedth 
what  it  may,  they  will  find  in  it  abundant  matter 
for  interesting  q^eculation. 
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Tmsss  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  age  is  dis- 
tingaished  aboye  all  that  have  preceded  it  by  an 
amazmgly  rapid  progress  in  science  and  the  iisefol 
arts,  in  xnor^  manners,  goyemmenty  and  all  that 
oonstitates  what  is  known  under  the  general  term 
of  dyilization.  On  this  point  we  haye  the 
eyidence  of  history  to  proye  that  the  suggestions 
of  self-esteem  do  not  lead  us  into  the  common 
error  of  exaggerating  our  own  adyantages.  We 
know  that  there  haye  been  long  periods,  reckoned 
by  centuries — ^like  that,  for  example,  which  inter- 
yened  between  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  in- 
yention  of  printing — ^when  society  seemed  to  be, 
as  it  were,  lying  fallow,  and  slowly  gathering 
the  elements  of  &ture  fertility.  In  general  know- 
ledge and  in  habits  of  life  there  was  barely  a 
perceptible  improyement  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Not  only  the  same  fashion  of  dress,  but 
the  same  identical  raiment,  often  descended  from 
fiither  to  son,  a  fact  indicating,  as  at  this  day  in 
the  east,  an  unchanging  condition  of  society.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  famiture  in  ordinary 
dwellings,  as  shown  by  the  tax-gatherer's  returns, 
was  almost  as  scanty  and  as  mean  as  in  the  days 
of  Alfred  the  Gh%at.  It  seldom  exceeded  (accord- 
ing to  Sir  Frederick  Eden)  the  following  brief  Hst 
of  articles :  a  wooden  drinking  bowl,  a  cup,  dish, 
and  pot  of  brass ;  a  gridiron,  a  tripod,  an  and- 
iron, a  bed,  and  a  rug  or  coyerlet.  Similar  articles, 
it  is  well  known,  were  in  use  in  the  Saxon  times. 
There  is  no  better  test  of  ciyOization  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  quality  and  yariety  of 
clothing  and  household  furniture  in  common  use. 
Judging  from  this  test  alone,  we  should  be  justified 
in  belieying  that  society  has  adyanced  more  during 
the  last  htmdred  years  than  in  all  the  preyious 
centuries  since  the  downfall  of  the  Eoman  empire. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  striking  eyidences 
within  the  experience  of  eyery  one.  It  is  only 
necessary,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  allude  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  social  comforts  and  public 
conyeniences  which  we  now  enjoy  haye  originated, 
or  been  rendered  common,  wil^n  the  memory  of 
Hying  men.  Our  coal  fires,  gas-lights,  well-payed 
streets,  good  roads,  canals,  railways,  steamboats, 
post-offices,  and  nearly  all  the  other  improyements 
which  distinguish  the  England  of  this  day  from 
the  England  of  the  Plantagenets,  are  the  product 
of  a  single  century.  When  we  add  the  eyidences 
of  mental  and  moral  actiyity  of  another  descrip- 
tion— ^the  improyed  and  immensely  extended  lite- 
rature, the  schools  of  yarious  noyel  descriptions 
— ^in&nt,  Sunday,  industrial,  reformatory, — ^the 
scientific,  and  artistic  societies,  the  mechanics'  in- 
stitutes, the  missionary  associations,  the  sayings' 
banks,  the  numerous  charitable  institutions,  the 
hospitalB  for  almost  eyery  ailment  that  can  afflict 
humanity — is  it  not  natural  that  we  should  be 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  peculiar 
adyantage  which  we  enjoy  in  liying  in  an  age  so 
eminently  enlightened,  yurtuous,  and  prosperous  ? 


But  in  the  midst  of  our  self-congratulations, 
some  startling  facts  are  forced  upon  our  attention, 
which  certainly  tend  to  diminish  bur  satisfaction 
at  the  prospect  of  this  high  ciyiHzation  and  rapid 
social  progress  in  the  midst  of  which  we  liye. 
We  learn  that  there  is  a  class  among  us  which 
not  only  does  not  share  in  these  adyantages,  but 
actually  sinks  as  the  scale  of  refined  society  rises. 
We  find  that  the  number  of  criminal  commitments 
in  England  and  Wales,  which  in  1805  was  only 
4,605,  has  increased  to  an  annual  ayerage  amount 
of  27,000  during  the  last  ten  years.  We  find 
that  of  this  number  no  less  than  10,000,  in  eyery 
year,  haye  been  boys  under  seyenteen  years  of 
age.  We  discoyer  that  in  the  midst  of  eyery 
one  of  our  large  cities  there  are  districts  inha- 
bited by  a  popi]Jation  more  ignorant,  debased,  and 
heathenish — more  utterly  remoyed  from  aU  good 
influences  —  than  has  probably  existed  at  any 
former  time  since  Britain  became  a  Christian 
country.  On  seeking  for  the  causes  of  this  fearfril 
phenomenon,  we  are  still  more  startled  at  disco- 
yering  them  apparently  in  those  yery  improye- 
ments which  we  had  regarded  as  at  once  the 
sources  and  eyidences  of  modem  ciyilization.  It 
is  to  good  roads  and  well-lighted  streets,  to  stage- 
coaches, canals,  railways,  and  omnibuses,  to 
steamboats,  docks,  artificial  harbours,  and  other 
creations  of  modem  skill  and  industry,  that  we 
owe  the  sudden  and  yast  extension  of  our  cities, 
and  the  wide  separation  of  the  classes  which  in- 
habit them.  The  consequences  haye  been  clearly 
described  by  Mr.  Matthew  Dayenport  Hill,  Re- 
corder of  Birmingham,  in  his  eyidence  given 
before  the  Select  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  '*  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juyeniles :" — 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  there  was  scarcely  a  large  town  in  the  island 
except  London.  When  I  use  the  term — ^large  town,  I 
use  it  with  reference  to  the  subject  under  hand,  I  mean 
where  an  inhabitant  of  the  humbler  classes  is  unknown 
to  the  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  By  a 
small  town,  I  mean  a  town  where,  h  conveno  every  inha- 
bitant is  more  or  less  known  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  town.  I  think  it  will  not  require  any  long  train  of 
reflection  to  show  that  in  small  towns  there  must  be  a 
sort  of  natural  police,  of  a  very  wholesome  kind,  operat- 
ing upon  the  conduct  of  each  individual,  who  lives,  as  it 
were,  under  the  public  eye.  But  in  a  large  town  he  lives, 
as  it  were,  in  absolute  obscurity ;  and  we  know  that  large 
towns  are  sought  by  way  of  refuge,  because  of  that  obscu- 
rity, which,  to  a  certain  extent  gives  impunity.  Again, 
there  is  another  cause,  which  I  have  never  seen  much 
noticed,  but  which,  having  observed  its  operation  for 
many  years,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  very  important ; 
and  that  is,  the  gradual  separation  of  classes  which  takes 
place  in  towns  by  a  custom  which  has  gradually  grown 
up,  that  every  person  who  can  afford  it  lives  out  of  town, 
and  at  a  spot  distant  from  his  place  of  business.  Now< 
this  was  not  so  formerly ;  it  is  a  habit  which  has,  practi- 
cally speaking,  grown  up  within  the  last  half-century. 
The  result  of  the  old  habit  was,  that  rich  and  poor  lived 
in  proximity,  and  the  superior  classes  exercisea  that  spe- 
cies of  silent  but  very  efficient  control  over  their  neigh- 
bours, to  which  I  have  already  referred.    They  are  now 
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gone,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  laige  masses  of  the 
population  are  gathered  together  without  those  whole- 
some influences  which  operated  upon  them  when  their 
congregation  was  more  mixed,  when  ihej  were  divided, 
so  to  speak,  by  having  persons  of  a  different  class  of  life, 
better  educated,  among  them.  Those  two  causes,  namely, 
the  magnitude  of  towns  and  the  separation  of  classes, 
have  acted  concurrently,  and  the  effect  has  been,  that  we 
find  in  very  large  towns,  which  I  am  acquainted  with, 
that  in  certain  quarters  there  is  a  public  opinion  and  a 
public  standard  of  morals  yeiy  different  .£rom  what  we  are 
accustomed  to,  and  very  different  from  what  we  should 
desire  to  see.  Then  the  children  who  are  bom  amongst 
those  masses  grow  up  under  that  opinion,  and  make  that 
standard  of  morals  their  own ;  and  with  them  the  best 
lad,  or  the  best  man,  is  he  who  can  obtain  subsistence,  or 
satisfy  the  wants  of  Ufe,  with  the  least  labour,  by  begging 
or  by  stealing,  and  who  shows  the  greatest  dexterity  in 
accomplishing  his  object,  and  the  greatest  wariness  in 
escaping  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  and  lastly,  the  greatest 
power  of  endurance  and  defiance,  when  he  comes  under 
the  lash  of  the  law. 

Under  such  influences,  this  isolated  population 
TctrogradeB  into  a  barbarous  state.  From  its  midst 
come  those  swarms  of  juvenile  vagabonds  who 
infest  the  thoroughfares,  wony  the  police,  perplex 
the  law-courts,  and  sadden  the  mind  of  every 
benevolent  person  who  considers  their  condition 
and  probable  fate.  The  name  of  "  City  Arabs" 
has  been  given  to  them;  a  term,  as  Mr.  Kill  re- 
marks, certainly  expressive  of  their  character, 
which  combines  all  the  vices  and  some  of  the  vir- 
tues of  savages.  That  experienced  and  philan- 
thropic magistrate  describes  the  genuine  City 
Arab  in  the  following  graphic  manner :  "  He  is 
indolent,  averse  from  any  settled  or  steady  em- 
ployment, averse  from  restraint  of  any  kind ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  patient  of  hunger,  and  thirst) 
and  cold ;  and  as  to  dirt,  he  rather  delights  in  it 
than  otherwise.  It  is  by  no  means  an  evil  in  his 
estimation ;  and  he  would  much  ratlier  be  per- 
mitted to  roam  about  at  large,  even  suffering  at 
times  great  privation,  than  he  would  be  at  school 
or  at  work)  under  the  restraints  which  belong  to 
civilized  society." 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  whose  bene- 
volent efforts  in  favour  of  the  children  of  the 
''  perishing  and  dangerous  classes"  are  well  known, 
gave  evidence  which  strikingly  confirms  that  of 
Mr.  Hill,  with  regard  to  the  increasing  separation 
of  classes  in  large  towns,  and  its  effect  in  debasing 
the  lowest  class  of  all,  depriving  its  members 
even  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  excluding 
them  ftom  the  advantages  of  the  humblest  schools. 
On  these  points.  Miss  Carpenter  observed — 

I  have  hoticed  myself  that  districts  which  were  for- 
merly  inhahited  by  a  number  of  respectable  inhabitants, 
are  now  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  lowest  class; 
— ^the  respectable  inhabitants  moving  firom  them,  and 
avoiding  even  entering  into  them,  if  they  possibly  can. 
Those  districts  are  therefore,  in  Bristol,  left  absolutely 
and  avowedly  in  possession  of  the  lowest  inhabitants. 
The  district  to  which  I  particularly  allude  is  in  St  Jameses 
parish.  There  is  an  immense  number  of  courts  and 
alleys  branching  out  of  the  principal  streets.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit,  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeen 
years,  of  visiting  at  difierent  parts  of  the  day,  and  on 
different  days,  this  district,  and  I  have  never  onoe,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  time,  met  a  single  policeman  in 
any  ono  of  the  by-streets  or  courts ;  I  have  not  on  an 
average  onoe  a  month  met  or.  3  in  the  principal  streets. 


Even  a  few  Sundays  ago  a  seene  occturred,  which  perhaps 
I  ought  to  mention.  Just  before  divine  worship,  as 
I  was  passing  through  Lewin's  Mead,  the  principal  street, 
I  found  the  whole  street,  within  two  minutes'  walk 
of  a  large  chapel,  filled  with  a  low  crowd.  I  perceived 
that  there  was  a  fight  going  on  in  the  middle  of  it, 
between  a  soldier  and  a  civilian.  I  with  difficulty 
penetrated  through  it,  (1  was  not  afraid  to  penetrate, 
because  I  have  never  in  any  way  been  molested  in 
those  pflits,)  and  at  once  sent  to  the  station  for  help. 
They  Were  actually  obUged  to  send  nine  policemen  m 
order  to  quell  the  disturbance }  and  yet,  if  I  had  not  sent 
to  the  station,  Uie  place  would  have  been  left  as  it  was. 
I  mention  this  fact  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  the  inhabitants  consider  to  be  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  street  on  Sunday  evening*  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at  that  districts  remaining  in  suoh  a  condi- 
tion are  the  nests  of  crime.  With  respect  to  the  fact  of 
these  classes  being  increasinglv  uninfluenced  by  the 
schools  intended  for  the  respectable  portion,  I  Would  say 
that  about  twenty-five  years  ago  a  Sunday  school  was 
instituted,  which  I  have  ever  since  attended  very  closely* 
At  that  time  the  Sunday  school  was  entirely  filled  with 
those  who  would  now  be  considered  the  fagged  class, — • 
so  much  so  that  it  was  considered  an  annoyance  to  the 
attendants  of  the  chapel  for  them  to  be  introduced.  At 
present,  the  Sundav  school  does  not  receive  any  of  those 
children.  Even  if  it  would  receive  them,  the  children 
would  not  come.  Another,  and  even  a  more  striking  fact 
is,  that  one  of  the  first  British  schools  in  Bristol,  the 
Ked  Cross  Street  school,  which  has  been  inspected  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector,  and  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
Bristol,  was  established  originally  for  what  is  now  termed 
the  ** ragged"  class.  The  district  was  selected  for  the 
school  expressly  because  it  was  veiy  low  and  degraded* 
Now  the  school  does  not  in  any  way  touch  the  ragged 
class.  The  district  is  still  quite  degraded,  yet  none  of 
those  children  are  admitted  into  that  school.  This  class 
is  without  the  pale  of  suoh  schools. 

Kiss  Carpenter  added  the  expression  of  an 
opinion,  in  which,  all  the  witnesses  seem  to  agree, 
that  the  education  of  this  lowest  and  most  de- 
graded class  can  only  be  effected  '*  by  such  polioe 
regulations  and  suoh  authority  firom  the  magis- 
trates as  will  apply  a  certain  degree  of  compulsion." 
All  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  are 
united  in  affirming  that  the  purely  *'  voluntary 
system  "  of  education  necessarUy  &ils  to  embrace 
the  children  of  parents  belonging  to  the  utterly 
destitute,  ignorant^  and  vicious  classes.  Yarious 
methods  are  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  within  the  scope  of  elevating  influences ; 
but  all  imply  some  recourse  to  legal  oompuldon, 
exercised  either  upon  the  parents  or  upon  the 
children. 

Glasgow  is  a  city  in  which,  for  the  leasons  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  lai^  criminal  population 
might  be  expected  to  exist.  Its  growth  from  a 
small  town  to  a  city  of  the  first  order  has  been 
wonderfully  rapid.  A  ''mixed  multitude"  of 
strangers  of  the  poorest  class,  has  been  flocking  to 
it  during  the  last  half-centunr,  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  chiefly  from  Ireland  and 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  There  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  wealthy,  intellectual,  and  refined  class, 
forming  a  society  apart,  and  hardly  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  any  other.  The  result  is  that 
Glasgow  ranks  next  to  the  metropolis  and  liver- 
pool  in  the  amount  of  misery  and  degradation 
which  it  shelters.  An  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
beathen  portion  of  the  city  was  given  by  Mr.  F. 
HiU,  Injector  of  Prisons,  in  his  report  for  1837. 
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As  the  narrative  is  reprinted  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished work,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  has 
since  been  no  matOTial  change  in  the  condition  of 
that  quarter  of  the  town.  The  district  wliioh  he 
yisited  is  described  as  ''  a  compact  mass  of  build- 
ing, intersected  only  by  narrow  wynds, — ^bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Trongate,  on  me  east  by  King 
Street,  on  the  south  bytheBridgegate,  and  on  the 
west  by  Stockwell  Street:" 

On  all  sides  there  were  appearances  of  discomfort; 
families  arowdedinto  dark  iU-ventilated  rooms,  with  dirty 
children  at  the  doorsi  and  heaps  of  steaming  mannre 
before  the  windows.  Though  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
day,  we  found  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  bed,  the  night 
having  probhbly  been  passed  in  crime  or  debauchery.  In 
aeveral  instances  I  observed  persons  of  different  sexes 
sleeping  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  same  room.  In 
one  case  I  remarked  a  child  lying  on  a  heap  of  shavings, 
and  looking  rery  iU.  On  inquiry,  I  was  told  that  it  had 
the  typhus  fever ;  and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  this, 
for  I  had  been  previously  informed  by  Dr.  Cowan,  one 
of  the  physicians  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  a  writer  on 
the  medical  statistics  of  Glasgow,  that  this  district  is 
never  tree  ftom  fever.  Inde^,  in  passing  through  the 
place,  the  sources  of  fever  are  but  too  conspicuous.  On 
desceoding  the  stairs  of  one  of  the  old  firail  tenements 
that  ^e  examined,  I  was  told  that  the  place  is  known  by 
the  significant  name  of  ^  Flea  HaU.**  Most  of  the  shops 
in  these  wynds,  Captain  Miller  informed  me,  are  kept  by 
receivers  of  stolen  goods.  The  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
^Fynds,  indeed,  have  so  bad  a  character,  that  Captain 
Miller  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  a  police-officer  con- 
stantly stationed  in  it.  Our  progress  through  this  abode 
of  crime,  of  course,  made  a  commotion  among  the  occu- 
pants, and  we  soon  had  a  crowd  of  attendants,  among 
whom  Ciq»tain  Miller  and  Mr.  Brebner  recognised  many 
who  were  but  too  well  known  to  them.  In  some  in- 
stances, there  was  a  hesitation  about  admitting  us ;  but 
the,  to  them,  familiar  cxy  of  "  Police,**  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  turning  of  the  lock  and  opening  of  the  door. 
In  one  place,  we  found  a  party  of  housebreakers.  Cap- 
tain Miller  showed  me  a  room  in  another  house,  in  which 
a  murder  had  been  committed  about  a  fortnight  before. 
"  He  arrived  at  the  spot,'*  he  said,  **  very  soon  after  the 
deed  had  been  perpetrated,  and  found  tiie  body  of  the 
murdered  woman  still  warm,  and  lying  across  the  bed- 
stead. In  the  same  room,  in  one  comer  of  the  floor, 
were  two  girls,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  who  did 
not  seem  even  to  have  been  sufficiently  roused  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  murder  to  quit  their  bed!" 

The  work*  firom  which  the  preceding  extract  is 
qaotedy  is  one  which  shonld  be  read  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  important  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  The  author  has  had  the  advantage  of 
great  practical  experience,  gained  during  the  effi- 
cient performance  of  his  duties  as  Inspector  of 
Prisons,  first  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land. On  him,  moreorer,  official  experience  has 
not  produced  its  too  common  effect,  of  nairowing 
the  mind  and  restricting  the  ideas  within  the 
limits  of  eiftablished  routine.  The  work  exhibits 
the  dear  intellect  and  conscientious  frankness  of 
a  sagacious  and  independent  thinker,  who  haying 
IJTOYed  or  corrected  his  theories  by  his  experience, 
now  gires  the  results  with  natural  confidence  to 
the  world.  At  the  present  time,  when  our  Go- 
vernment is  about  to  deal  boldly  and  comprehen- 
sively with  the  whole    system  of  "secondary 
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punishments,"  Mr.  Hill's  work  will  be  peculiarly 
valuable. 

An  Inspector  of  Prisons  might,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
pected to  laud,  or  at  least  to  apologise  for,  the 
system  of  prison  management  which  he  has  been 
engaged  in  administering.  Mr.  Hill,  however, — 
to  his  credit  be  it  Baid,--does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  considerable  improve- 
ments have  of  late  years  been  made, — some  of 
which,  it  may  be  added,  have  evidently  been  due 
to  his  own  influencei  particularly  in  the  prisons 
of  Scotland.  He  points  out  numerous  other 
amendments,  of  which  the  system  is  susceptible. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  the  system  itself  is  based  on 
a  wrong  principle*  Its  object  is  the  punishment 
of  the  crmiinal,  not  his  reformation.  Mr.  Hill 
holds  that  the  aim  of  prison  discipline  should  be, 
not  to  punish  the  offender,  (in  a  vindictive  sense,) 
but  to  restrain  and  reform  him.  The  restraint 
should  last  until  the  reformation  is  complete,  or 
is,  at  all  events,  so  far  advanced  that  the  prisoner 
may  be  safely  liberated.  A  criminal  who  cannot 
be  reformed  should  be  confined  for  life.  A  prison 
should  be  regarded  as  a  hospital  for  the  morally 
diseased.  Qlie  means  of  cure  should  be  modified 
according  to  the  character  of  the  patient,^ — ^but  in 
general  should  consist  of  regular,  healthM,  and 
usefdl  labour,  moral  and  intellectual  iufitruotion, 
and  kind  treatment.  These  propositions  which 
were  once  the  bold  suggestions  of  theorists,  are 
now  the  well-weighed  conclusions  of  an  eminently 
practical  and  clear-headed  man — a  barrister-at^ 
law  and  late  prison  inspector. 

like  all  sensible  physicians  of  the  body  politioi 
Mr.  Hill  considers  prevention  to  be  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  cure.  The  means  of  prevention,  ho 
holds,  consist  chiefly  of  *'  good  education  and  the 
general  spread  of  knowledge ;  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  forethought,  sobriety,  and  frugality, 
with  the  control  of  the  passions ;  the  promotion 
of  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance,  and  the 
adoption  of  all  other  practicable  means  for  raising 
every  class  of  society  beyond  the  sphere  of  desti- 
tution, and  into  that  of  comfort  and  moderate 
wealth ;  such  a  remodelling  of  our  laws  as  shall 
bring  the  statute-book  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
coincidence  with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice^ 
— so  that  while  it  is  a  code  of  municipal  law, 
it  may  also  serve  as  a  manual  of  morality;  and 
lastly,  the  adoption  of  such  means  for  the  appre- 
hension, trial,  and  punishment  of  ofienders,  as 
shall  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  every  offence 
shall  be  followed  by  immediate  detection  and  cer- 
tain conviction,  and  that  the  criminal  shall  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  shall  make  him  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  regret  the  wrong  he  has  com- 
mitted, and  bring  him  to  labour  eamestlv  in  the 
work  of  his  reformation,  and  in  obtainmg  the 
means  for  making  restitution  to  the  person  in- 
jured." To  each  of  these  heads  the  author  devotes 
a  chapter,  comprising  many  important  facts  and 
suggestions,— of  which  only  a  few  can  be  noticed 
here. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  education,  he 
states  that  "  even  the  mere  powers  of  reading  and 
writing,  without  reference  to  exercise  in  their  in- 
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teUigent  use,  are  comparatiyely  rare  among  cixmi- 
nalB."  Of  16,000  persons  in  Scotland  (where 
education  is  more  general  than  in  England)  re- 
ceived into  the  prisons  in  one  year,  less  than  1200, 
or  one  in  thirteen,  could  both  read  and  write  well, 
— and  onhf  312,  or  one  in  fifty ^  had  Uamt  more 
than  mere  reading  and  writing,  A  still  more  sig- 
nificant fact  is  mentioned  in  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

To  what  an  extent  the  simple  power  of  reading  flu- 
ently is  often  a  protection  from  habits  of  crime,  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  a  home  missionary  in 
Edinburgh,  in  whom  I  had  fuU  confidence  (the  present 
worthy  and  abl^  governor  of  the  prison  of  that  city,  Mr. 
Smith)  told  me  that  in  all  his  visits  to  the  poor,  he  never 
met  toith  a  single  person  who  was  at  the  same  time  addicted 
to  crime  and  in  this  habit  of  reading, 

Well  might  Lord  John  Eussell  say, — ^in  his  re- 
cent statement  of  ministerial  policy, — ^that  the 
determination  of  the  Groyemment  to  put  an  end 
to  convict  transportation  gives  additional  impor- 
tance to  the  great  question  of  popular  education 
—''because,  in  proposing  measures  to  supersede 
the  punishment  of  transportation,  and  in  devising 
other  means  to  deter  men  firom  crime,  it  becomes, 
if  possible,  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
plant  in  their  minds  motives  suMcientiy  strong  to 
induce  them  to  avoid  crime  altogether."  And  it 
may  be  added  that  if  this  pernicious  system  of 
convict  colonization  had  been  earlier  discontinued 
—or,  better  still,  had  never  been  commenced, — 
our  Government  would  before  this  time  have  been 
compelled  to  adopt  a  system  of  national  education, 
which  would  have  relieved  us  from  the  reproach  of 
being  &r  behind  every  other  Protestant  country  in 
the  world — ^behind  even  Eoman  CathoUo  Belgium 
« — ^in  the  amount  of  instruction  afforded  to  our 
people. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  Mr.  Hill's 
opinion,  not  only  should  convict  transportation  be 
at  once  discontinued  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
colonies,  but  its  cessation  may  be  made,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  system,  an  advantage,  instead 
of  an  injury,  to  this  country.  We  quote  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject  with  the  more  pleasure,  as 
they  include  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  gentle- 
man whose  efforts  have  been  especially  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  this  gratifying  result : — 

Of  transportation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
few  can  have  a  lower  opinion  than  myself;  indeed,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  system  has  generated  monstrous  evils. 
Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  the  penal  colonies  alone,  for 
the  convicts  soon  find  their  way  into  other  colonies ;  in- 
deed, it  is  stated  that  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  a  society  has 
been  formed  expressly  to  aid  them  in  so  doing ;  and  it 
appears  that  most  of  the  crimes  in  South  Australia 
(though  one  principle  in  the  foundation  of  that  colony 
was  exemption  from  the  convict  system)  are  committed 
by  released  convicts.  Fortunately, — for  so  I  regard  it, — 
ordinary  transportation  is  very  expensive;  whereas  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
that,  under  good  arrangement8,imprisonment  may  be  made 
self-supporting. 

Those  who  object  to  the  discontinuance  of  transpor- 
tation often  ask  how  the  criminals  are  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  where  so  large  a  number  is  to  be  kept,  if  none  are 
sent  out  of  the  country?  the  reply,  one  would  suppose, 
might  be  readily  suggested  by  looking  at  America,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  which  have  no 


penal  colonies ;  but  no  one  who  has  calmly  considered 
the  subject  can  doubt  that  there  is  room  for  all  our  cri- 
minals on  a  small  portion^  of  the  unoccupied  land  in  this 
country,  even  though  they  were  far  more  numerous. 

It  is  a  good  omen  of  the  state  of  a  nation,  when  a 
country  gentleman  like  Mr.  Adderley  devotes  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  and  talent  to  such  questions  as 
these ;  and  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  join  hun  in  efforts 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  degraded  and  criminal, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  their  own  pleasures  and 
pastimes. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  Queen,  in  her  speech 
on  the  opening  of  the  present  Parliament,  recommends 
an  important  step  towards  the  discontinuance  of  trans- 
portation. I  sincerely  hope  that  her  mugest/s  advice 
will  be  adopted,  and  that  Uiis  step  will  soon  be  followed 
by  the  total  disuse  of  the  whole  system ;  and  that — 
although  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years — ^we  shall,  as  a  people,  cease  in  transportation,  as 
in  all  other  kinds  of  colonization,  to  be  hable  to  the 
charge  contained  in  the  declaration  of  the  great  Bacon, 
that "  it  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the 
scum  of  people,  and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the 
people  with  whom  you  plant." 

Among  the  most  valuable  influences  subsidiary 
to  education,  Mr.  Hill  mentions  cheap  literature 
and  cheap  postage.  The  former,  he  considers, 
should  be  relieved  from  the  imposts  which  still 
press  upon  it.  The  latter  has  already  produced 
great  benefit  in  this  and  other  countries  by  keep- 
ing up  family  ties,  and  as  a  potent  means  of  dis- 
seminating Imowledge.  In  tiie  course  of  three  or 
four  years  after  the  penny  postage  had  been  esta- 
blished, Mr.  Hill  found,  on  a  visit  to  the  Shetland 
Isles,  (the  inhabitants  of  vrhich  are  remarkable 
for  the  strength  of  their  parental  feelings,)  that 
the  number  of  letters  in  tiiat  remote  part  of  the 
country  had  increased  thirteen-fold, — &thers  and 
mothers  being  no  longer  averse,  as  formerly,  (now 
that  they  could  correspond  by  letter,)  to  allow  their 
sons  to  seek  profitable  employment  at  a  distance 
from  home.  "  When  it  is  remembered,"  adds  the 
author,  **  that  altogether  there  are  now  more  than 
a  million  of  letters  posted  in  the  British  Isles 
every  day,  it  will  at  once  be  admitted  that  the 
business  of  letter  writing  must  act  powerfrJly  on 
the  general  education  of  the  inhabitants."  We 
may  add  that  great  additional  advantages  would 
accrue  from  extending  the  system  of  cheap  postage 
to  the  communications  between  this  country  and 
the  colonies.  Thousands  of  poor  persons  are  pre- 
vented from  maintaining  a  correspondence  with 
their  relatives  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  by  the 
present  heavy  tax  of  a  shilling  on  every  letter. 

Mr.  Hill  enumerates  various  faulty  laws  which 
occasion  much  of  the  e^dsting  crimmaUty.  Among 
the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst,  of  these  are  the 
laws  which  determine  tibe  condition  of  married 
women — depriving  them,  of  all  protection,  and 
reducing  them  frequently  to  a  state  of  hd-pless 
and  miserable  slavery.  "  The  married  woman,  in 
the  lower  classes,  is  m  effect  so  indissolubly  bound 
to  the  man  whom  she  has  onoe  received  as  her 
husband,  that,  whatever  may  be  his  offences 
against  conjugal  fidelity,  sobriety,  honesty,  kind- 
ness, or  duty  of  any  kind,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
place  him  immediately  within  the  grasp  of  the 
law,  she  has  no  protection  either  for  herself  or  her 
children  agai&st  any  wrongs  he  may  Htj/jk  proper 
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to  inflict.  How  many  poor  wives  are  there  who 
would  most  cheeifdlly  and  effectually  maintain 
themselves  and  their  children — ^in  other  words^  do 
their  husband's  whole  duty — ^if  they  coidd  but  be 
guaranteed  against  his  violence  and  dishonesty! 
Application  for  legal  redress  avails  little  or 
nothing.  To  obtain  divorce,  or  even  separation, 
iavolvee  an  expense  beyond  the  total  earnings  of 
years — ^perhaps  of  a  whole  life ;  and  complaint  to 
a  magistrate,  the  only  process  open,  obtains  at 
best  but  a  temporary  relief,  followed,  in  all  pro- 
bability, by  more  mtdicious,  if  less  open  ill  treat- 
ment." Mr.  HiU  adds,  that  during  the  time  of 
his  inspection  in  Scotland,  many — he  believes  the 
majority — of  the  murders  that  were  committed 
were  those  of  wives  and  husbands ;  most  of  which 
would  probably  have  been  prevented,  could  the 
suffering  party  have  obtained  a  separation ;  and 
he  observes  that  the  State  of  !N'ew  York  has  set 
a  good  example  in  its  legislation  on  this  subject, 
by  decreeing  that  the  property  of  a  married  woman 
BhsLUf  without  special  covenant,  be  at  her  own  dis- 
posal, instead  of  being  handed  over  to  her  husband. 
Mr.  Kill,  it  should  be  observed,  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  as  the  result  of  many  years'  inquiry  and 
ohservation,  that  crime  in  this  country  is  steadily 
decreasing  in  amount,  and  taking  a  milder  and 
milder  forqi.  As  regards  the  last  twelve  years, 
the  returns  of  criminaL  commitments  Mly  bear  out 
this  opinion.  But  when  the  author  adds  that  the 
amount  of  crime  "is  less  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  our  history,  even  without  reference  to  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population,"  and  questions 
the  correctness  of  the  returns  which  tell  a  different 
story,  it  becomes  apparent  that  some  stronger 
grounds  than  those  given  by  him  are  required  to 
support  this  conclusion.  Mr.  HiU  enumerates, 
iadeed,  with  great  clearness  and  force,  many 
causes  which  must  have  led  to  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  offences ;  a!nd  he  mentions  whole  classes 
of  crimes  which  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
in  our  day;  such,  for  example,  as  piracy,  kid- 
napping, wholesale  cattle  stealing,  robbing  of 
maQ  coaches  and  other  public  conveyances,  and 
the  like.  But  he  forgets  the  importcuit  source  of 
augmented  crime  which  his  brother,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Hill,  has  pointed  out,  in  the  growth  of  our  cities 
and  the  formation  of  a  pariah  class  in  their  midst. 
It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  fluctuations  of 
the  criminal  returns,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
have  been  in  strict  accordance  with  the  changes 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  fif- 
teen years  subsequent  to  the  general  peace — ^from 
1816  to  1830  inclusive — ^the  number  of  commit- 
ments was  doubled,  rising  &om  9,091  to  18,107, 
while  the  population  only  increased  by  about  one- 
fifth,  or  firom  1 1,200,000  to  13,800,000.  This  is 
exactly  the  result  which  one  would  expect  to  find. 
At  that  period,  all  the  causes  which  produce  crime 
were  in  active  operation,  while  those  which  have 
BLDce  been  found  in.  some  degree  effectual  for  its 
repression,  hardly  existed.  At  that  time,  the 
growth  of  the  principal  cities,  and  the  separation 
of  the  different  classes,  proceeded  rapidly.  The 
Government  was  oppressive  and  unpopular.  The 
crimiTial  lavs  y^^^  frightfully  cruel,  and  badly 


administered.  The  Com  Laws  enhanced  the  price 
of  food.  Great  masses  of  the  people  were  igno- 
rant, turbulent,  and  miserable.  The  higher 
classes  had  lost  that  species  of  supervision  and 
restraining  influence  which  they  had  exercised 
over  their  humbler  neighbours  before  the  large 
towns  withdrew  the  latter  from  their  control. 
There  were  then  few  schools  for  the  poor.  What 
cheap  literature  existed  was  of  a  worthless  or 
corrupting  kind.  The  amusements  of  the  people 
were  coarse,  brutal,  and  demoralising.  Under 
such  circumstances',  a  great  increase  of  crime 
would  naturally  be  expected.  Had  the  official 
returns  not  shown  evidence  of  such  an  increase, 
their  correctness  might  with  reason  have  been 
doubted.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  impugning  them,  while  they  agree  so 
accurately  with  the  conclusions  derived  from  his- 
torical evidence. 

About  the  year  1830,  as  is  well  known,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  society  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  A  popular  administration 
came  into  power.  The  Keform  BUI  brought  the 
governing  body  more  nearly  into  harmony  with 
the  people.  The  barbarous  criminal  code  was 
greafly  ameliorated.  The  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge  prosecuted  its  invalu- 
able labours  with  great  activity  and  success.  The 
first  grant  of  public  money  for  schools  was  made 
in  1833.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
and  the  National  School  Society,  founded  about 
twenty  years  before,  now  first  became  important 
and  efficient  institutions.  Infant  schools  became 
conmion  j  Sunday  schools  almost  universal.  The 
New  Poor  Law,  Municipal  Beform,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  Newspaper  Stamp,  all  had  a  salu- 
tary effect.  Thus,  although  many  of  the  causes 
which  produce  crime  remained  in  full  vigour,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  these  counteracting 
influences  had  a  sensible  effect,  aad  that  during 
the  eight  or  nine  years  following  1830,  the  increase 
of  offences  did  but  little  more  than  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  population.  Jn  1831,  the 
commitments  were  19,647,  while  the  population 
was  13,900,000.  In  1839,  the  commitments  had 
increased  to  24,443,  and  the  population  to 
15,500,000. 

In  1840,  a  scarcity  produced  by  a  succession  of 
bad  harvests,  accompanied  with  great  commercial 
depression  and  political  excitement,  served  to 
raise  the  number  of  criminal  commitments  to 
27,187.  From  that  time,  with  some  fluctuations, 
their  tendency  has  been  to  diminish  in  number. 
In  1850,  though  the  population  had  increased  by 
two  millions,  the  number  of  offences' was  less  by 
several  hundreds  than  in  1840,  being  only  26,813. 
We  see  in  this  decrease,  the  growing  effect  of  the 
favourable  influences  which  have  been  brought 
into  operation  of  late  years.  The  result  is  cheer- 
ing, as  it  gives  reason  for  hoping  that  with  ex- 
tended education,  and  other  means  of  improve- 
ment, the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  crime  will 
continue,  until  it  is  finally  brought  within  an  easily 
manageable  compass. 

But  before  this  result  can  be  attained  the 
great  difficulty  has  to  be  overcome.     "We  have 
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yet  to  find  the  means  of  dealing  roccessAilly 
with  the  augmenting  criminal  population  of 
our  large  cities.  Education,  the  police,  the 
ndlways,  and  other  agencies,  hare,  doubtless, 
greatly  diminished,  of  late  years,  the  number  of 
criminals  in  small  towns,  and  in  most  rural  dis- 
tricts. But  the  diminution  is,  to  some  extent, 
only  apparent.  The  criminals  have  not  been 
reformed  or  restrained,  but  simply  expelled,  and 
driven  to  safor  haunts.  The  weeds  have  not 
been  eradicated  altogether  from  the  rural  fields, 
but  only  transplanted  into  the  more  congenial 
seed-plots  of  crime  in  the  cities.  The  class  of 
juvenile  delinquents  in  particular—- including  the 
whole  tribe  of  "  City  Arab9,"-^haa  continued  to 
flourish  in  spite  of  all  reformatory  and  repres- 
sive influences.  Of  the  10,000  male  oflenders 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  annually  convicted 
in  England  and  Wales,  &e  two  metropolitan 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  supply  more 
than  one-fourth,  (in  1851  no  less  than  2940,) 
though  they  contain  only  ono'Seventh  of  the 
population  of  the  coimtry.  The  cities  of  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Bristol,  and  a  few  others,  fiimish  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder.  "That  the 
pei^  laws  are  inefficient  of  themselves  to  check 
this  disorder,"  observes  Captain  Williams,  in- 
spector of  prisons,  in  his  Report,  dated  December 
13, 1851,  "  is  proved  ly  the  vndbating  prevaUnee  of 
the  evil,  and  the  almost  countless  recommittals  of 
children  to  prison,'^  These  facts,  moreover,  prove, 
that  "ragged  schools,"  industrial  schools,  and  other 
similar  institutions,  though  excellent  in  their 
purpose  and  management,  and  doubtless  beneficial 
in  many  ways,  have  as  vet  made  no  sensible  im- 
pression on  the  mass  of  the  criminal  population 
in  our  cities.  Mr.  Locke,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  London  Bagged  School  Union,  after  giving 
a  very  gratifying  account  of  the  increasing  use- 
fulness of  those  schools,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  without  some  direct  interference  of  the  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  prevention,  "  we  shall  never 
get  the  great  evil  of  vagrancy  and  juvenile  deUn- 
qucney  remedied.  If  by  law  we  can  compel  a 
parent  to  give  his  children  food,"  added  Mr. 
Locke,  "  I  think  we  should  do  the  same  as  to 
instruction."  Should  the  parent  bo  unable  to 
pay  for  the  child's  instruction  and  maintenance, 
the  parish,  he  considered,  should  fulfil  the  duty, 
and  exercise  the  authority  of  the  parent  for  the 
child's  education. 

A  "  Conference  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  was 
held  at  Birmingham,  in  December  1851, — Shaving 
been  convened  mainly  through  the  exertions  of 
Miss  Carpenter.  As  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
wlio  attended  the  conference,  had  all  been  volun- 
teer workers,  in  the  benevolent  cause,  they  must 
have  had  thorough  experience  of  the  efficiency  of 
purely  voluntary  agency  for  the  prevention  of 
this  evil.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was, 
however,  that  they  came  unanimously  to  the  fol- 
lowing important  conclusions : — 

That  though  "  ragged  schools,"  and  similar  institu- 
tions^ were  doing  a  yast  amount  of  good  to  the  neglected 
olnss,  yetinmost  locidities  they  were  cramped  and  hin- 


dered from  want  of  ftinds  i  and  that  aU  the  agencies  yet 
at  work  were  totaUy  inade^wUe  to  check  the  increase  of 
juvenile  crime» 

That  voluntary  agency  was  not  equal  to  the  work,  and 
that  support  was  needed  from  some  regular  and  adequate 
source. 

That  where  parents  neglected  or  perverted  their  offtpring 
the  public  shoxdd  inter/ere  and  su  jtutice  done  ;  but  that 
parents  who  could  pay  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape 
doing  80, 

That  there  were  large  numbers  of  children  In  our  large 
towns,  of  tlie  Tagrant  class,  who  needed  food  and  some 
industrial  training  (to  fit  them  for  fUture  life)  as  well  aa 
moral  and  religious  teaching. 

That  for  such  children  book  learning  should  be  se- 
condary to  moral  training  and  instruction  in  some  trade 
or  handicraft. 

That  no  great  good  would  ever  be  done  to  this  claes 
until  some  power  were  given  to  the  police  or  parish  officers 
to  enforce  attendance  at  a  echool  of  some  kind^  and  until 
■treet-begpng  should  be  efiectually  put  down. 

That  it  IS  a  great  mistake  to  treat  juvenile  delinquents, 
espedaUy  those  under  twelve  years,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  hardened  oriminaU;  and  Uiat  correctional  or 
reformatory  schools  were  needed  for  such  classes,  rather 
than  prisons. 

That  the  preeent  treatment  of  this  clasBf  through  means 
of  prisons,  dtc,  was  reuLicaHy  bad,  and  in  every  case  doing 
more  harm  than  good — tending  to  increase  ana  perpetuate 
crimey  rather  than  to  repress  or  diminish  it;  the  re-com- 
mitments being  in  most  cases  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  and 
in  some  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  commitments. 

That  reformatories  (the  few  that  exist)  were  doing 
much  good;  the  reformations  being  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent,  and  in  one  case  eighty  per  cent,  on  the  admissions. 

That  prisons  were  far  more  expensive  than  ragged 
schools,  industrial  schools,  or  reformatories,  merely  con- 
sidering the  current  annual  expense  ;  and 

That  in  every  respect,  prevention  was  better  than 
cure. 

Some  remarkable  facts  may  be  mentioned 
in  confirmation  of  these  views,  and  none  are 
more  striking  than  the  history  of  the  Aberdeen 
*'  Industrial  Peeding  Schools,"  which  may  be  said 
to  have  first  drawn  attention  to  the  necessity  and 
the  proper  means  for  repressing  the  growth  of 
juvenile  destitution  and  crime.  About  the  year 
1840,  the  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of 
young  vagrants  and  criminals  in  that  rapidly 
growing  city  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  who  combined  to  adopt 
measures  for  remedying  the  evil.  They  first  es- 
tablished, in  1841,  a  school  in  which  destitute 
boys  were  received  during  the  daytime,  fed,  in- 
structed in  the  common  branches  of  school  educa- 
tion and  in  religious  knowledge,  and  trained  in 
some  useful  labour,  such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
picking  hair  for  upholsterers,  and  net-making. 
Afterwards,  two  schools  for  girls  were  established, 
by  ladies,  on  a  similar  plan, — sewing  and  knitting 
being  the  descriptions  of  work  in  which  the  chil- 
dren were  instructed.  The  food  given  in  these 
schools  consisted  of  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk  for 
breakfast  and  supper, — and  for  dinner,  usually 
soup  made  of  ox-heads, — the  kind  of  soup  com- 
monly in  use  in  prisons  and  such  institutions.  It 
was  found  that  the  children  could  be  fed  at  the 
cost  of  a  penny  or  a  penny  farthing  a  day.  The 
total  annual  expense  of  each  boy,  after  deducting 
the  amount  of  his  earnings,  was  found  to  be 
£3  15s. ;  that  of  each  girl,  £2  8s.  6d.  Comparing 
this  expense  with  that  of  maintaining  a  criminal 
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in  prison — ^which  averages  £16  in  Scotland,  and 
£24  in  England — ^it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  much, 
cheaper,  as  the  Birmingham  Conference  declared, 
to  prevent  crime  than  to  punish  it. 

These  schools  were  highly  successM  in  improv- 
ing the  character  and  condition  of  the  children 
who  attended  them.  But  they  had  little  effect  in 
diminishing  the  general  amount  of  vagrancy  in 
the  city.  In  1841,  there  were  328  vagrants  in 
the  county  of  Aberdeen;  in  1844,  there  were 
345  vagrants,  a  larger  number,  though  the  Feed- 
ing Schools  had  be^  nearly  three  years  in  opera- 
tion. At  length,  in  1845,  the  magistrates  re- 
solved upon  a  decided  and  effective  measure, 
extremely  beneficial  in  its  result,  but,  as  one  of 
them  frankly  admits,  of  a  ''  highly  illegal  charac- 
ter. The  illegality,  however,  was  in  the  direction 
of  leniency,  as  the  proceeding  was  based  on  a  local 
act  for  the  prevention  of  begging.  On  a  certain 
^7)  ^  general  razzia  was  made  upon  tho  '  city 
Arabs '  of  Aberdeen.  Orders  were  given  to  the 
police  that  morning  to  lay  hold  of  every  little 
begging  boy  and  girl  in  the  town.'*  Seventy-five 
were  tiius  captured  at  one  swoop,  and  were  borne 
off  in  triumph  to  an  Industricd  Feeding  School, 
which  had  been  established  expressly  for  their 
benefit.  On  the  first  day  there  was  great  diffi- 
culty with  them.  The  little  savages  rebelled 
violentlv  against  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and 
especially  against  the  unwonted  operation  of  wash- 
ing their  faces  and  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  three  substantial  meals  with  which  they  were 
provided  had  a  pacifying  effect.  In  the  evening 
they  were  dismissed  to  their  homes  with  the  in- 
formation that  they  might  return  to  school  or  not, 
the  next  day,  as  they  pleased;  but  that  if  they 
were  caught  begging  they  would  be  immediately 
apprehended,  and  conveyed,  not  to  the  school, 
but  to  prison.  Of  the  seventy-five,  seventy- 
two  retiuned ;  and  the  school  has  gone  on  most 
successfully  ever  since.  The  average  number 
attending  it  has  been,  of  late  years,  from  115 
to  120. 

The  effect  of  this  method  of  procedure  upon 
the  vagrant  and  criminal  population  of  Aberdeen 
has  exceeded  expectation.  In  1844,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  county  was 
345.  The  compulsory  action  began  in  May,  1 845. 
In  that  year  the  niunber  of  vagrants  fell  to  105 ; 
in  the  next  year  to  14 ;  and  in  1850,  only  tuH> 
could  be  found  throughout  the  county !  As  re- 
gards crime,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  juve- 
nile commitments  to  the  gaol  of  Aberdeen  in  1841 
was  61 ;  and  in  1851  it  had  fallen  to  /r^  /  The 
magistrateSi  however,  find  that  there  is  still  a  class 
of  n^lected  children  whom,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  they  cannot  reach.  These  are  *'  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  perfectly  able  to  sup- 
port them  and  educate  them,  but  who,  from  their 
own  bad  principles  and  bad  conduct,  will  not  take 
charge  of  their  children,  but  leave  them  to  grow 
up  a  torment  to  themselves  and  their  neighbours." 
Mr.  Alex.  Thompson,  thQ  gentleman  from  whose 
evidence  the  foregoing  facts  have  been  principally 
derived,  observes : — "  We  have  no  power  of  deal- 
ing with  such  a  dass,  and  we  have  proposed  once 


or  twice  to  have  a  slight  alteration  made  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  which  would  enable  us  to  treat 
them  as  we  think  they  ought  to  be  treated.  I 
admit  that  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  tho 
question  of  compulsory  education,  but  the  view  I 
am  inclined  to  take  of  the  matter  is  this, — that 
if  the  parent  wilfully  and  deliberatelv  neglects 
his  child,  the  state  is  entitied  to  come  forward  in 
the  place  of  the  parent,  and  to  say,—'  You  shall 
not  bring  up  your  child  to  a  life  of  crime.  If  you 
will  not  do  your  duty  to  your  child,  we  will  do 
that  duty  for  you.*  " 

The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Thompson  here  enun- 
ciates is  undoubtedly  that  to  which  the  country 
will  come  at  last.  It  rests  on  the  great  principle 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  civilization  itself. 
In  a  b^vrbarous  condition  of  society,  the  govern- 
ment is  conducted  by  chiefs,  or  influential  men, 
who  exercise  a  personal  supervision  over  their 
inferiors,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  a  criminal 
class  by  the  summary  process  of  knocking  aU 
offenders  on  the  head,  or  otherwise  putting  them 
out  of  the  way.  As  society  improves,  the  power 
of  the  chiefs  aeclinos,  and  is  gradually  supei^scdcd 
by  the  united  will  of  the  community.  Thus 
arises  the  system  of  government  by  uie  State. 
The  very  term  civilization,  derived  from  a  word 
signifiying  dtizm,  indicates  the  nature  of  the  new 
system.  The  citizen  owns  no  superior  but  the 
State ;  and  the  State  owes  to  every  citizen,  rich 
or  poor,  young  or  old,  equal  protection  and  all 
needful  superintendence.  The  laws  of  the  State 
are  obeyed  without  hesitation  by  the  citizen,  be- 
cause he  sees  in  them  only  the  embodied  wiU  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-citizens.  Hence  the  strict 
educational  laws  of  several  of  the  American  States, 
which  some  persons  in  this  country  regard  as  gross 
infiingemente  of  personal  liberty,  are  cheerfully 
observed  and  jealously  maintained  by  those  sturdy 
republicans.  Our  own  country  is  at  present  in  a 
transition  state.  Wo  have  just  outgrown  the 
semi-barbarous  system  of  feudalism,  which  was 
only  the  latest  form  of  government  by  chiefs ;  and 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  complete 
method  of  government  by  the  State.  The  ignorant 
masses  are  consequently  left  at  this  period  more 
entirely  without  control  than  they  have  ever  been 
before,  or  than  they  are  likely  to  be  hereafter. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  regard  their  condition  as  one 
of  enviable  freedom.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  lamentable 
condition  of  exclusion  from  the  most  valuable  pri- 
vileges of  citizenship.  They  are  now  little  better 
than  outcasts.  Those  who  were  once  their  feudal 
lords  and  protectors  have  lost  all  control  over 
them ;  and  the  State  has  not  yet  begun  to  recog- 
nise their  claims  upon  it.  As  the  State  thus  fails 
in  its  duty  towards  them,  its  neglect  is  naturally 
and  inevitably  punished  by  the  growth  of  a  de- 
graded and  dangerous  class,  whicn  is  to  the  com- 
munity what  a  disease  is  to  the  human  body — an 
indication  of  a  bad  regimen.  The  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  evil  will  be  found  in  the  discharge, 
by  the  State,  of  its  duties  of  guardianship  and 
instruction  towards  this  hitl^erto  neglected  class 
of  its  citizens. 
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The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Heywood  for  a 
useful  digest  of  tbe  Reportof  the  Oxford  University 
Commissioners.*  Were  blue  books  more  availa- 
ble for  circulation,  he  might  have  spared  his  edi- 
torial labours ;  but  those  uncomfortable,  unwieldy 
volumes,  which  form  the  text  books  of  Mr.  Hume 
and  the  ''independent  members/'  are  so  obvi- 
ously intended  to  lock  up  the  treasures  they  pro- 
fess to  reveal,  that  we  are  glad  indeed  to  obtain 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Stanley's  labours,  in  a  read- 
able shape.  It  is  only  by  giving  vent  and  circu- 
lation to  the  truth,  that  any  of  tiiese  recommenda- 
tions are  ever  likely  to  make  head  against  the 
tide  of  opposition  they  will  have  to  encounter ; 
and  that  object,  we  hope,  will  be  furthered  by  the 
publication  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Heywood  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
the  learned  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  leaving 
her  younger  sister  for  the  present  in  undisturbed 
repose.  And  rightly  so ;  for  Oxford  is  the  strong- 
hold of  the  system — the  very  svmbol  and  citadel 
of  college  supremacy  and  imiversity  grievance. 
Manifesfly  the  country  was  entitled  to  know  the 
truth  about  Oxford;  and  to  get  it  in  some  au- 
thentic shape,  clear  and  credible,  this  commission 
was  appointed.  We  had  enough  of  flying  rumours 
and  floating  suspicions,  eulogy  and  obloquy,  the 
rodomontade  of  enthusiastic  bachelors,  and  the 
withering  contempt  of  utilitarian  philosophers. 
No  previous  information  had  sufficient  guarantee 
for  its  unbiassed  accuracy.  Huber's  was  a  good 
book ;  but  his  German  stand-point  was  enough  to 
damage  his  general  credit;  while  the  light  artillery 
of  flippant  pamphlets,  and  the  fond  reminiscences 
of  country  rectors  made  neither  a  general  nor 
wholesome  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Thus 
left  with  no  acknowledged  authority  to  which  we 
might  appeal,  men  judged  of  Oxford  differently 
according  as  they  viewed  it  from  a  different  angle; 
and  the  cameleon  disputation  was  not  more  varied, 
dogmatic,  and  honest.  To  the  learned  it  was 
simply  the  seat  of  the  Bodleian  and  the  Radcliffe 
— to  the  student  it  was  the  type  of  lettered  ease 
and  cloistered  seclusion — ^to  the  archseologist  it 
was  a  monumental  history  of  medisBval  archi- 
tecture— to  the  high-churchman,  it  was  the  grand 
ecclesiastical  nursery — to  the  evangelical,  a  hot- 
bed of  Puseyisms — to  the  dissenter,  a  nest  of  un- 
clean birds — to  fathers,  it  was  a  ruefdl  emblem 
of  unconscionable  bills,  and  ne'er-do-well  spend- 
thrifts, who  mingled  Greek  and  slang  with  cham- 
pagne and  cigars — to  the  "fast  man,"  it  was 
redolent  of  boating,  betting,  prayers,  and  rustica- 
tions— to  the  fellow,  it  was  the  dispenser  of  fat 
livings — ^to  the  conservative  M.P.'s,  it  was  the 
bulwark  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the  new  school 

*  The  Beoommendations  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commissioners,  with  Selections  from  their  Beport,  and  a 
History  of  Subscription  Tests,  <fec.  Edited  by  James  Hey- 
wood, M.F.,  F.B.S.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
and  Longmans.    1853. 


of  economists,  it  was  a  sheer  waste  of  £150,000  a 
year.  One  would  have  it  to  be  a  fountain  of  living 
water,  irrigating  the  country  with  purest  streams 
of  learning  and  piety ;  while  another  deemed  it 
no  better  than  a  dead  stagnant  pool,  not  fit  for 
a  beast  to  drink  at,  and  gendering  nothing  but 
mental  agues,  cramps,  and  fevers  of  the  worst 
type.  Besides  these,  indeed,  there  were  some  few 
who  did  not  think  that  England  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  turn  those  ancient  seminaries  either  into 
spinning  mills,  or  mechanics'  institutes,  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
they  were  not  exactly  keeping  pace  either  with 
the  educational  progress  or  intellectual  wants  of 
the  age.  These  men  admitted,  that  like  their 
fine  old  halls  and  colleges,  there  was  something 
antique  and  inconvenient  in  their  teachings ;  that 
there  was  need  of  scientific  ventilation  in  their 
cloisters ;  only  they  would  have  it  done  daintily, 
lovingly,  and  by  no  profane  hand  of  laic  or 
revolutionist.  Alma  Mater  might  be  getting  old- 
fashioned;  but  let  the  dear  old  mother  be  re- 
formed with  reverence:  and  surely  they  were 
right.  A  university  should  keep  pace  with  the 
wants  of  the  time ;  but  it  should  not  be  a  mere 
creature  of  the  time.  Cotton-spinning  Lancashire 
may  get  on  without  Greek;  but  not  so  all  England ; 
and  it  were  a  pity  that  the  temporary  prevalence 
of  any  class  of  opinions  should  hurry  the  calm 
and  tranquil  march  that  ought  to  characterise 
these  institutes  of  learning.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  it  was  meet  to  examine  well,  ere  wo 
proceeded  to  act ;  and  hence  this  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  evils  of  our  university 
system,  and  to  learn  whether  they  be  chronic  or 
curable  by  legislative  enactment. 

It  were  hardly  possible,  with  a  Bramah  press 
of  ingenious  condensation,  to  give  even  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  various  materials  now  submitted  to  us 
in  this  Ileport.  The  Commissioners  went  about 
their  work,  we  think,  with  a  creditable  patience 
and  courtesy ;  yet  several  of  the  Colleges,  Magda- 
len especiaUy,  returned  to  their  questions  only  a 
cartel  of  indignant  defiance.  Magdalen  had  played 
the  mart3rr  in  the  days  of  the  tyrant  James ;  and 
her  *'dons"  were  still  prepared  to  show  that 
"  even  in  her  ashes  lived  their  wonted  fires." 
Unhappily  they  were  bom  a  century  and  a  half 
too  late.  The  age  is  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and 
has  no  time  to  put  the  learned  doctor  into  "  the 
boots,"  or  to  squeeze  out  answers  with  the  blood 
from  under  his  finger  nails.  It  is  really  a  pity 
for  modem  hagiology;  but  one  way  or  other, 
enough  has  oozed  out  for  our  purpose,  without 
applying  the  torture  to  any  one  member  of  the 
devoted  hebdomadal  board. 

The  bOl  of  fare  we  have  thus  got  is  by  no 
means  inviting ;  almost  it  will  justify  the  sneers 
of  the  most  sardonic,  and  all  the  lamentations  of 
the  orthodox.  Everybody  knew  before  that  these 
institutions  were  so  wofblly  exclusive  that  they 
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could  not  be  called  national,  bnt  rather  ecclesi- 
astical establishments.  But  we  are  sure  it  will 
astonish  more  than  one  to  learn  that,  while  we 
have  many  colleges,  we  have  really  no  such  thing 
as  a  university  in  England.  The  university,  in 
fiEU^t,  has  been  utterly  swamped  by  the  schools,  and 
the  professors  swallowed  by  the  tutors ;  like  the 
fat  kine  in  Pharaoh's  vision,  devoured  by  their 
lean  successors,  who  remained  for  all  their  repast 
just  as  lean  as  they  were.  We  confess  that  this 
is,  in  our  estimation,  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  case.  The  Scotch  Universities,  diverging  from 
their  original  character  in  the  opposite  direction, 
are  now  littie  other  than  '^  lecture-rooms,"  as 
Coleridge  was  wont  to  style  the  Gower-street 
academy.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  manifold  imperfections  of  the 
preliminary  grammar  schools.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  such  admirable  foundations  as  Eton, 
and  Bugby,  and  Harrow,  to  ground  our  English 
youth  in  elementary  knowledge,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  tutorial  system  is  miserably  incom- 
petent to  interest  our  studious  lads,  or  carry 
them  forward  to  those  new  fields  of  inquiry  on 
which  their  ardent  minds  are  longing  to  enter. 
An  university,  in  feet,  is  the  very  thing  we  re- 
quire, and  the  very  tbmg  we  have  not.  We  have 
good  schools  of  the  higher  class  over  aU  England, 
as  well  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  but  we  have 
no  seat  of  learning,  where  scholars,  divines,  and 
philosophers  can  promulgate  to  an  intelligent  au- 
dience the  lofty  results  of  their  reading  and  their 
thought.  In  £Eict,  the  only  thing  of  this  kind  we 
have  had  in  Englfuid  these  many  years,  has  been 
the  literary  coteries — the  groups  of  wondering 
admirers  who  listened  to  the  Coleridge  monodies 
drawled  out  by  him  of  the  godlike  forehead,  as  he 
sat  in  Mr.  Oilman's  firont  parlour  at  Highgate ; 
or  the  bold  revolutionary  spirits  who  surround  the 
uneasy  chair  of  the  grim,  sardonic,  eloquent  pro- 
phet who  preaches  in  camel's  hair  girdle  in  the 
region  about  Chelsea.  Clearly  it  is  not  meet  that 
England  should  have  nothing  but  these  very  pri- 
vate and  perilous  universities*  This  is  too  great 
a  power  to  be  idly  thrown  away.  The  tutorial 
system  goes  like  a  gin-horse  along  the  old  beaten 
path  of  examination-papers ;  good  in  itself,  doubt- 
less, but  not  the  whole,  and  not  nearly  all  that 
a  man  needs  in  his  daily  working  life.  Learning, 
as  tutors  teach  it,  is  cramped  within  an  outer 
shell  and  makes  no  growth,  or  at  least  not  easily ; 
it  is  fixed  by  the  tradition  of  the  schools,  and  use 
and  wont  of  examiners ;  ending,  sooner  or  later, 
in  gross  cramming,  not  digested,  nor  digestible. 
This  is  plainly  visible  in  the  Commissioners'  Be- 
port,  sometimes  in  their  recommendations,  as  often 
in  their  significant  silence.  We  are  glad,  there- 
fore, to  find  them  urging  the  revival  of  tiie  Uni- 
versity— ^the  appointment  of  four  different  facul- 
ties— the  independence  of  students,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter  any  college  or  hall ; 
and  we  trust  that  an  attendance  on  these  lectures 
will  be  enforced,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  find 
Bucklands  discoursing  to  empty  benches,  and  Ste- 
phenses  prelecting  to  the  vacant  air. 
This  absorption  pf  the  XTniyersity  in  fhe  Col- 


leges accounts  in  part  for  the  lamentable  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  students .  It  is  not  that  learn- 
ing is  in  disrepute,  but  that  a  lad  going  from  any 
of  oiu:  preparatory  schools  finds  iSie  work  of  the 
CoUege  so  easy  or  so  uninteresting  that  he  is  led 
often  into  loose  habits  which  the  proctor  cannot 
prevent  unless  he  provide  some  occupation  for  his 
mind.  Tavern  bills,  tradesmen's  bills,  long  credits, 
and  police  courts,  have  made  fathers  chary ;  and 
so  the  thirty  thousand  students  who  haunted  Ox- 
ford in  the  days  of  Wycliffe  have  sunk  to  a  mere 
fraction,  to  the  general  detriment  of  professional 
learning.  Another  cause  of  this,  too,  is  no  doubt 
the  malversation  of  moneys  devoted  originally 
to  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars  in  the  Col- 
leges. JVb«?,  the  Colleges  in  fact  educate  very  fe-^ ; 
what  teaching  there  is,  is  done  mainly  in  the 
Halls.  Magdalen,  with  all  its  wealth,  had  in 
1842  only  thirteen  undergraduates,  and  All  Souls 
four.  Though  destined  originally  for  poor  scholars, 
these  rich  foundations  are  almost  entirely  appro- 
priated by  commoners,  their  surplus  funds  being 
either  divided  at  the  year's  end,  or  going  to  pur- 
chase advowsons  for  behoof  of  the  fellows,  and  for 
increasing  the  power  of  Oxford  over  the  Church. 
The  Commissioners  admit  that  only  a  mere  moiety 
of  the  College  income  is  appropriated  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  left  by  the  founder,  and 
thus  the  poor  are  defrauded,  and  learning  is 
stunted,  and  a  plain  man  is  puzzled  to  find  a  rea- 
son for  supporting  fourteen  learned  divines  in 
order  to  instruct  foiu:  students  in  letters  and  good 
morals.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  ready  to 
admit  that  this  needs  to  be  amended;  even  Sir 
B.  H.  Inglis  will  hardly  say  that  all  the  splendid 
names  of  the  Athense  Oxoniensis  can  cover  with 
their  mantle  this  time-honoured  abuse — ^nay,  we 
could  almost  vouch  for  it  that  Col.  Sibthorpe  him- 
self will  grant  that  the  Hyde  Park  Bazaar  was 
hardly  a  greater  sin  against  the  honour  of  Old 
England. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  what  does  the  Com- 
mission recommend  ?  They  certainly  do  not  pro- 
pose any  very  sweeping  revolutionary  measure ; 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  glad  they  do  not;  for 
though  there  are  many  cobwebs  to  brush  away, 
yet  a  partial  measure  of  reform  is  more  likely  to 
be  carried  than  one  whose  very  excellence  would 
defeat  its  own  object.  Oxford  is  hedged  round 
with  many  sacred  prejudices.  She  has  many 
devoted  sons  sworn  to  maintain  her  statutes  in- 
violable. We  must  therefore  be  aware  how  we 
arouse  their  antagonism.  Let  us  take,  what  we 
can  get  now ;  it  will  be  a  sure  earnest  of  more 
hereafter.  If  reformers  will  be  moderate  they 
will  get,  some  day,  all  their  hearts'  desire.  And 
the  best  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission of  reverends,  very  reverends,  and  right 
reverends,  have  not  shnmk  firom  pointing  the 
finger  of  observation  to  the  great  arigo  mali,  the 
excessive  ecclesiastical  influence  that  pervades 
every  branch  of  these  learned  institutions.  This, 
it  is  honestiy  and  manAilly  admitted,  has  turned 
Oxford  into  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  instead  of 
a  national  imiversity.  This  has  cramped  the 
spirit  of  fireedom  which,  as  Huber  justly  says,  is 
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the  very  eBsenoe  of  mental  life.  We  do  not  say 
that  among  our  learned  divines  we  shall  not  find 
on  the  whole  the  best  teaohers  of  youth — we  do 
not  say  that  the  Ghuroh  of  England  should  not 
have  in  Oxford  a  thorough  faculty  of  theology  for 
training  her  ministry  according  to  her  articles — 
nay,  we  are  not  even  disposed  to  urge,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  entire  abolition  of  tests  as  applied  to 
the  teaohers  in  our  UniversitieB.  But  why  shotild 
dons  and  fellows,  professors  and  tutors,  be  all  in 
deacon's  or  priestly  orders,  as  if  none  but  the 
clergy  were  fit  to  teach  the  elements  of  Euclid  or 
to  construe  a  classic  author?  Why  should  a 
generous  student  who  feels  no  call  to  the  ministry 
be  denied  all  the  benefit  of  that  lettered  leisure 
and  independence  which  the  feUowships  were  in- 
tended to  afford  ?  Why  should  these  prises  of  good 
scholarship  be  turned  into  a  porch  for  our  Protes- 
tant Temple  ?  And  above  all,  why  should  a  lad 
sixteen  years  old  be  required  to  sign  a  formula  of 
forty-two  ttiirand  dieted  artiol^,  ere  you  wiU 
undertake  to  instruct  him  in  his  Qreek  accidence? 
This  is  the  nightmare  of  Oxford,  which  is  riding 
her  to  death.  With  all  the  ezdusiveness  of 
Itomanism,  the  University  was  more  free  in 
the  middle  ages  than  ever  it  has  been  since. 
Wycliffe  might  be  a  heretic,  but  he  was  still  head 
of  his  College,  and  a  teacher  there  for  years.  There 
was  freedom,  at  least,  for  every  youth  to  study 
there,  whatever  his  creed  might  be,  down  to  the 
times  of  our  English  Solomon  and  ''the  Holy 
Father,"  as  Oxford  was  wont  to  address  her  Chan- 
cellor Laud.  Whitgifb,  indeed,  had  already 
begun  the  warfare  against  Puritans ;  but  the  sys- 
tem was  still,  on  the  whole,  such  as  a  free  spirit 
could  breathe  in  till  the  close,  sultry  days  of  the 
last  Canterbury  martyr,  whose  head,  of  dl  things, 
was  the  last  that  the  Commonwealth  should  have 
grudged  him.  Since  those  days  the  city  of  Wyke- 
ham  and  Anthony  A.  Wood  has  been  '*  thirled," 
as  they  say  in  Scotland,  to  bring  all  her  grist  to 
the  episcopal  mill.  Surely  of  all  monopolies  this 
is  the  most  disgraoefrU  and  nonsensical ;  for  even 
granting  that  dissent  is  a  very  wicked  thing,  it  can 
surely  be  none  the  worse  of  Oxford  commons  and 
patristio  Ghreek.    If  ignorance  be  the  mother  of 


schism,  why  not  heal  breaches  by  vouchsafing  tiie 
requisite  learning  ?  Or  must  we  first  be  converted, 
and  then  hear  the  reasons  ?  Is  it  fear  or  wise  to 
put  every  raw  Etonian  or  Christ-church  boy  into 
this  Procrustes*  bed  of  Anglican  orthodoxv  ?  Oood 
men,  I  dare  say,  may  be  afraid  of  Puritan  pro- 
fessors and  Jesuit  tutors ;  but  surely  those  racing, 
boating,  or  reading  lads,  brimfril  of  animal  spirits, 
college  dignity,  or  *'  bishop,"may  be  trusted  for  any 
dangerous  theological  opinions  that  can  possibly 
lurk  under  their  square  skull-caps.  Perhaps  Dis- 
senters would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
-^perhaps  in  existing  circumstances  they  should 
not ;  but,  at  all  events,  our  universities  must  get 
rid  of  this  wretched  exclusiveness,  which  savours 
more  of  old  ecclesiastical  bigotries  than  is  meet 
for  the  nineteenth  century.  Until  these  narrow 
limitations  be  removed,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that  they  can  regain  their  ancient  fame,  or  see 
their  cloisters  thronged  by  a  concourse  of  aspiring 
youths.  That  the  commission  has  not  applied  a 
very  stringent  principle  to  those  grievances  is 
true ;  but  they  have  not  overlooked  them.  They 
propose  to  open  these  seminaries  absolutely  to 
every  youth  under  nineteen,  so  that  all  shaU  be 
equdly  entitled  to  their  scholarships  and  honours 
— *they  recommend  that  fellows  should  be  freed 
from  any  obligation  to  enter  into  holy  orders — 
that  similar  restrictions  on  the  appointment  of 
professors  should  also  be  removed ;  and,  altogether, 
we  think  there  is  a  combined  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration in  their  proposed  reforms,  which  should 
commend  them  to  the  good  sense  of  the  country, 
and  to  which  the  Universities,  if  they  be  wise, 
will  give  their  assent  now,  lest  other  and  ruder 
hands  may  be  laid  to  the  work.  If  Parliament 
and  the  country  sanction  their  labours,  we  shall 
once  more  have  a  free  and  national  University,  a 
quiet  retreat  for  learning  amid  the  din  of  railways 
and  spinning  jennies ;  and  we  shall  be  freed  also 
from  the  old  reproach,  that  with  all  our  practical 
science  we  had  no  philosophical  instructors  except 
the  peripatetic  sages  who  perambulate  our  Athe- 
nnums  with  a  black  board  and  a  bit  of  chalk,  and 
a  fluent  HaoUity  to  astonish  the  shop-boys. 
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Few  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  watch  the 
progress  of  human  thought  as  exhibited  in  the 
page  of  history,  can  have  failed  to  notice  the 
embarrassment  into  which  the  supporters  of  con- 
flicting opinions  are  ever  and  anon  involved,  and 
the  summary  way  in  which  a  beaten  antagonist 
sometimes  endeavours  to  relieve  himself  of  any 
frirther  share  in  an  argumentative  contest,  by  pro- 
claiming his  victor  unworthy  or  unfit  to  be  rea- 
soned with,  For  instance,  the  dormant  intellect 
of  the  middle  ages,  regarded  it  as  an  unques- 
^naUe  truth,  that  th«  globe  wo  inhabit  was  tiie 


fixed  centre  round  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
performed  their  diurnal  revolutions :  and  as  the 
philosophical  and  religious  teachers  of  those  days 
were  one  and  the  same  class  of  persons,  and  whose, 
opinions  were  subject  to  the  revisal  of  a  supposed 
infallible  head,  that  head  being  the  Pope,  it  re- 
quired no  small  courage  on  the  part  of  those  who 
detected  the  absurdity  of  the  ancient  hypotiiesis 
to  make  known  their  new  oonvictions.  Neverthe- 
less, the  astronomical  phenomena  daily  passing 
under  their  observation,  were  utterly  inexplicable 
(m  that  hypgfiiesiB^  while  on  tbe  other  baad|  a 
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rational  ezplaaation  of  those  phenomena  was  daily 
becoming  more  imperatively  necessary.  Hence, 
lome  of  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  time  determined 
on  the  adoption  of  a  new  hypothesis,  wherein  the 
idea  of  central  immobility  was  transferred  &om 
the  earth  to  the  sun.  This  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  decrees  of  the  medisBval  church,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  fierce  was  the  consequent 
struggle  that  ensued.  At  length,  the  philosophers 
haying  fortified  their  new  position  with  argument 
upon  argument^  observation  upon  observation,  ex* 
periment  upon  experiment,  and  finding  no  neces- 
sity, nor  feeling  any  inclination,  for  a  surrender, 
their  spiritual  antagonists  resolved  upon  availing 
themselves  of  the  only  remaining  expedient  by 
which  they  could  hope  to  retire  from  the  arena 
with  any  consciousness  of  honour,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  exhibit  their  unwavering  devotion  to 
their  Alma  Mater: — ^with  heart  and  voice  they 
shouted  "  Heresy !" 

And  when  in  a  later  age  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
had  pushed  itself  so  far  as  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  confining  within  the  limits  usually  as- 
sign^ to  it  the  period  of  the  world's  existmice  ,* 
and  demanded  the  addition  of  geological  ages  all 
but  infinite  in  extent,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  found 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  every 
ravine,  rock,  and  ripple,  unceasingly  presented  to 
its  view,  many  who  had  followed  tiie  light  of 
Boienoe  thus  &r,  resolved  to  go  no  farther. 
Hereupon  another  division  ensued,  the  one  party 
taking  its  stand  on  the  common  and  limited  in- 
terpretation of  the  Mosaic  record ;  the  other  on 
an  interpretation  more  liberal.  Here,  again,  the 
philosophio  party  won  the  day :  and  as  it  was 
dear  to  their  more  conservative  opponents,  that 
the  Divine  authenticity  of  that  record  was  thereby 
impugned,  they  took  to  tiiemselves  on  their 
retreat  such  satisfaction  as  they  could  find,  in 
beapattemg  their  intelleotual  Victon  with  the 
slush  of  '*  Deism." 

But  the  time  came  when  the  philosophers  in 
their  turn  were  to  experience  a  discomfiture ;  at 
least  in  so  &r  as  a  large  seotion  of  them  may  be 
taken  to  represent  aU  who  are  included  under 
that  generic  name.  They  had  rushed  boldly  into 
the  obscure  recesses  of  l^^ature,  and  that  complai* 
sant  old  lady  had,  in  answer  to  their  touts  and 
solicitations,  yielded  up  her  secrets  one  after  ano- 
ther in  rapid  succession.  Buch  abundant  rewards 
encouraged  further  researchea,  till  at  length  these 
enthusiastic  explorers  of  the  r^ons  of  physical 
science  grew  weary  of  that  limited  field  of  opera* 
tion,  and  dashed  forward  into  the  realms  of  meta* 
physics  and  religion,  and  invaded  those  territories 
with  whose  occupants  they  had  hitherto  acted 
only  on  the  defensive.  And  here  they  received  a 
check ;  the  very  weakest  of  their  opponents-HEneh 
as  they  thought  to  have  crushed  more  easily  than 
a  moth — ^received  their  winged  and  brilliant  mis-* 
siles,  without  the  sUghte&t  topidation,  and  turned 
them  askant  with  a  calm  and  dignified  **  I  know  J* 
In  these  regions  the  most  unlettered  peasant 
shrunk  not  from  a  volley  of  philosophic  thunder-* 
bolts,  weire  he  but  armed  with  asi  "  I  am  per- 
9mMi"  nor  the  weakest  woman  from  lofpiomot 


sophists  if  fortified  with  the  "  inward  witness  of 
the  Spirit."  So  that  the  invaders  have  long  had 
their  patience  and  perseverance  exhausted^  and 
failing  the  joys  of  conquest,  solace  themselves 
by  annoying  the  enemy  with  cries  of  '*  Cant !" 

Now,  singularly  enough,  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard much  that  passes  current  in  these  days  under 
the  odious  cognomen  of  cant  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  respect.  I^ot  that  we  like  to  hear  it 
from  the  mouths  of  hypocrites  and  self-deceivers, 
or  see  it  made  the  means  of  ostentatious  display  in 
the  hands  of  the  would«be-thought  pious ;  nothing 
could  be  more  revolting  to  our  taste.  But  we 
have  a  profound  conviction  that  cant  in  itself  con- 
sists simply  of  short  practical  formulas,  by  which 
illiterate  and  unsophisticated  persons  regulate 
their  moral  liBa,  and  excite  their  religious  feeling. 
That  it  should  be  abused  and  misapplied  is  only 
to  share  the  &te  of  all  good  things ;  and  those 
arguments  which  justify  the  right  use  of  good 
things  in  general,  justify  the  right  use  of  this 
also.  Before  this  question  can  be  profitably  dis- 
cussed, however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
and  define  elearly,  what  is  understood  by  the 
term  in  question ;  for  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
last  few  years  the  word  has  been  most  imsorupu- 
lously  used  as  a  dosore  to  almost  every  species  of 
argument  in  philosophy  and  religion,  in  which 
eitiier  party  felt  himself  too  weak  or  too  lazy  to 
engage  or  to  protract  an  intellectual  contest.  This 
precaution  is  the  more  necessary  from  the  fact, 
that  in  gravely  sitting  down  to  write  a  vindica- 
tion of  cant,  we  cannot  but  feel  we  are  placing 
ourselves  in  a  position  which  must  appear  super- 
latively ridiouloua  to  a  large  majority  of  general 
readers. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  this  or 
any  other  word,  two  things  must  be  taken  into 
account.  First,  its  literal  and  etymological  signifi- 
cation, and  seoondly,  those  extensions  or  limita- 
tions which  have  been  effected  by  conventional 
usage.  Its  etymological  signification  is  easily 
arrived  at,  since  it  obviously  takes  its  origin  from 
the  Latin  eantare,  to  sing;  whence  to  etmt,  is  sim<- 
ply  to  say  anything  in  a  sing-song  manner,  and 
perhaps  implies,  farther,  the  exercise  of  but  littie 
thought  and  feeling  on  what  is  said.  If  this  be 
correct,  then  all  sententious  expressions,  all  moral 
proverbs,  and  scientific  formulsB,  may  very  pro- 
perly be  ranked  under  this  one  generic  term.  It 
may  be,  that  they  all  owe  their  origin  to  a  high 
order  of  thought  or  feeling :  but  when  once  that 
thought  and  feeling  had  acquired  a  verbal  embo- 
diment, and  had  tiius  assumed  the  form  of  an 
aphorism,  formula,  or  proverb,  these  latter  were 
ever  afterwards  used  with  but  a  small  fraction  of 
that  inward  emotion  to  which  they  are  primarily 
indebted  for  their  existence.  But  the  conven- 
tional use  of  the  term  is  fiir  moire  limited  :  for  the 
arithmetician  may  arrange  his  px)blem  in  ''Pro- 
portion," and  look  at  his  terms  with  the  most  aw- 
ful proftindity  he  pleases,  while  he  runs  through 
his  **  Multiply  the  second  and  third  terms  together 
and  divide  hj  the  first ;"  or  the  merchant  glibly 
chant  his  **  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell 
vx  the  dearest  f'  or  the  economist  bis  **  Take  care 
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of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds,"  &c :  nay,  even  the 
moralist  may  sing  "  Virtue  is  its  own  reward," 
and  no  one  will  ever  think  of  calling  any  of  these 
things  **  Cant :"  but  woe  betide  the  man,  who  by 
way  of  finia  to  some  fruitless  tJieological  discussion, 
informs  his  philosophising  friend,  that  "These 
things  are  spiritually  discerned;'*  for  here  would 
be  a  genuine  specimen  of  what  in  our  day  is  uni- 
versally recognised  under  that  offensive  name  :  and 
the  philosopher  would  recoil  with  dignified  revul- 
sion, that  such  miserable  jargon  should  be  quoted 
in  his  hearing,  while  he  paralysed  the  canting 
fanatic  with  glances  of  withering  contempt. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  definite  clue  to  the  con- 
ventional sig^iification  of  a  term  which  is  never 
used  but  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  rejoinders  of  an  opponent,  6uid  which  an  op- 
ponent rarely  hears  applied  to  his  rejoinders  with- 
out an  inward  sense  of  mortification  and  chagrin. 
How  fiEir  that  mortification  may  be  well-grounded 
we  leave  each  one  to  judge  for  himself;  for  our 
own  part,  we  have  learned  to  say,  under  such  circum- 
stances— "  Cant !  yes,  I  know  it  is  cant ;  and  I  pre- 
fer it  to  a  verbose  mysticism :  there  have  been 
seasons  when  my  mind  has  been  wearied  with 
thinking,  and  my  he^  overwhelmed  with  emo- 
tion, when,  after  days  and  nights  of  intense 
spiritual  conflict,  I  have  sought  for  some  verbal 
embodiment  in  which  to  incorporate  the  great 
leading  idea  that  brought  me  forth  out  of  that 
conflict  in  triumph,  and  oh !  how  precious  have 
been  the  half-dozen  or  perhaps  less  number  of 
monosyllables  into  which  the  quintessence  of  so 
much  energetic  thought  has  been  compressed. 
And  there  have  been  other  times  when  I  sat  at  the 
feet  of  some  self-abased  but  God-exalted  minister 
of  the  gospel,  as  he  poured  forth  from  his  fervid 
lips  brilliant  elucidations  of  scriptural  doctrine, 
or,  from  his^glowing  heart  the  most  touching  ex- 
hibitions of  Christian  experience,  while  both  the 
one  and  the  other  have  been  but  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  main  idea  contained  in  some 
short,  sententious,  and  perhaps,  hitherto  to  me 
half-enigmatical  text.  Thus  it  is,  that  words  and 
phrases  which  have  never  been  the  objects  of  con- 
centrated thought,  or  the  vehicles  of  genuine 
feeling,  remain  a  dead  letter,  while  the  same 
words  and  phrases,  when  made  the  practical  em- 
bodiment of  that  thought  and  feeling,  become  a 
living  spirit :  and  whereas  they  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  operation  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
forces  of  a  high  order;  so  they  in  their  turn 
exert  a  reflex  influence  on  me,  engendering  in  my 
owTi  mind  and  heart  spiritual  products  closely 
akin  to  those  by  which  they  themselves  were  be- 
gotten. Whether  these  condensed  expressions  be 
called  cantf  or  by  any  other  name,  is  to  me  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indiflerence :  I,  as  an  individual, 
certainly  regard  them  and  use  them  as  such." 

Now  by  this  circumambulatory  process,  we  arrive 
by  degrees  at  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  this  paper; 
that  is,  to  discover  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
"cant"  is  generally  used,  and  to  ascertain  how 
far  that  contempt  with  which  it  is  always  re- 
garded, is  justifiable  and  appropriate.  It  might 
appear  that  the  dificulty  would  be  immediately 


overcome  by  reference  to  some  dictionary  of  good 
reputation.  But  nobody  looks  into  a  dictionary 
for  such  a  purpose  now-a-days,  except  school-boys 
and  members  of  parliament :  for  it  would  be  about 
as  rational  as  looking  into  "  Moore's  Almanack  " 
to  see  if  it  were  raining,  when  a  glance  out  of  the 
window  wotild  yield  information  on  that  point, 
far  more  certain  in  its  character.  Proceeding  on 
this  principle,  we  have  arrived  at  this  conviction, 
— That  the  stigma  of  "cant"  is  applied  by  a 
large  class  of  persons,  1.  To  those  expressions 
which  make  reference  to  a  spiritual,  supernatural 
power,  as  guiding  and  controlling  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind.  2.  To  those  expressions 
which  make  reference  to  an  inward  religions  ex- 
perience, and  which  regard  that  experience  as 
more  powerful  to  convince  the  understanding, 
than  any  amount  of  the  most  elaborate  philosophi- 
cal argumentation; 'and  3.  To  those  which  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation  of  a  severe  practical  morality. 
Kot  unfrequently,  we  see  the  term  applied  to 
words  and  phrases  adopted  from  Holy  Scripture, 
but  the  hardihood  which  prompts  to  such  an  ap- 
plication is  happily  comparatively  rare.  If  this 
classification  be  correct,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
subject  is  one  which  demands  illustration  rather 
than  definition;  and  in  this  spirit  therefore  our 
remaining  observations  shall  be  conducted. 

Taking  a  glance  at  two  or  three  dictionaries 
close  at  hand,  we  find  that  to  cant  is  represented 
as  meaning  "to  speak  in  a  whining,  affected 
tone,"  and  "to  use  quaint  phrases  or  peculiar 
forms  of  speech  with  frequency,"  and  so  forth.  If 
this  definition  be  accepted,  liien  where  can  two 
other  men  be  found  who  ever  canted  half  so  much 
as  our  illustrious  Coleridge  and  his  celebrated 
friend  Thomas  Carlyle  ?  The  former  uttered  aU 
his  conversations  in  a  whining,  snuffling  tone, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  those  who  were  much 
in  his  company ;  while  the  quaint,  peculiar,  and 
oft-repeated  phraseology  of  the  latter  is  known  to 
every  one  who  has  perused  his  works.  But  he 
would  be  considered  a  bold  man  who  deliberately 
recorded  it  las  his  opinion,  that  the  conversations 
and  writings  of  these  men  were  sheer  cant.  Lexi- 
cographers, therefore,  must  amend  their  defini- 
tion, or  sacrifice  their  authority.  But  now  for  an 
illustration  or  two  of  what  is  cant,  according  to 
modem  acceptation,  and  which  shall  serve  as  types 
of  most  other  cases  which  occur.  A  poor  old 
widow,  who  had  been  beaten  down  by  affliction, 
temptation,  and  adversity  in  its  various  forms, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  was  in  the  habit 
of  comforting  herself  by  incessantly  quoting  the 
familiar  phrase,  "It  is  all  for  the  best."  Now 
this  phrase,  the  gentle  Sterling  thought  proper 
to  stigmatize  as  cant ;  and,  as  we  think,  quite  cor- 
rectly. It  was  cant,  if  the  word  have  any  mean- 
ing at  all.  The  chief  difference  betwixt  ourselves 
and  others  is,  that  when  used  with  apparent  sin- 
cerity, we  always  hear  it  with  complacency,  but 
they  with  reviJsion.  How  can  it  be  expected, 
of  the  multitudes  of  poor  illiterate  creatures  who 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant, and  whose  religion  is  their  all,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  express  their  fluctuating  emo- 
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tions  in  elegant  and  varied  language,  or  even  trea- 
sure up  in  the  memory  a  large  number  of  texts^ 
and  aphorisms  for  that  purpose?  A  Bible,  a  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  a  Hymn  Book,  constitute 
the  entire  library  of  many  of  them;  and  the 
phraseolc^  of  these  books  is  aU  they  can  venture 
to  use:  while  the  particular  texts  and  phrases 
selected  by  different  individuals  wiU  depend  much 
on  the  character  of  the  teaching  they  have  had, 
the  worldly  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  other  causes  too  numerous  to  specify. 
But  when  the  gist  or  application  of  certain  texts 
and  phrases  has  once  been  faHj  comprehended 
or  felt,  they  ever  afterwards  serve  as  lode-stars 
by  which  the  benighted  pilgrim  directs  his  course 
— as  rocks  to  which  the  shipwrecked  mariner  may 
cling  in  the  spiritual  tempest — as  caskets,  from 
which  the  sorrow-stricken  man  may  pick  the  gem 
of  comfort — as  weapons,  with  which  the  Christian 
may  repel  the  attacks  of  the  adversaries  by  which 
he  is  unceasingly  beset.  True,  like  lode-stars, 
they  may  sometimes  be  gazed  on ;  like  rocks,  they 
may  be  rested  on ;  like  caskets,  they  may  be  con- 
ned ;  Hke  weapons,  they  may  be  wielded,  when 
there  is  but  httle  necessity  for  them,  and  conse- 
quently with  but  little  reflection  or  emotion; 
nevertheless,  their  worth  is  not  diminished,  and 
they  are  as  invaluable  as  ever  when  the  time 
comes  that  they  are  wanted. 

Let,  therefore,  the  humble  Christian,  who  has 
been  beaten  down  with  adversity  and  misfortune, 
express  his  resignation  and  his  hope  in  those  fami- 
liar aphorisms,  ''No  cross,  no  crown!"  or,  "It 
is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning."  Let  him 
whose  life  is  one  perpetual  struggle  with  inward 
corruptions  and  carnal  propensities,  take  up  the 
language  of  his  Bible,  and  acknowledge  that 
"  what  he  would,  he  does  not :  but  what  Jhe  hates, 
that  does  he."  Let  him  who  is  assailed  by  the 
quibbles  of  letter-learned  sceptics  and  the  verbiage 
of  heady  professors,  fSsdl  back  on  that  knowledge 
which  results  from  "the  Spirit  bearing  witness 
with  his  spirit ;"  let  him  who  eschews  the  race- 
course, the  theatre,  the  baU-room,  and  the  card- 
table,  because  of  the  moral  evils  which  are  essen- 
tially or  accidentallv  associated  with  them,  repel 
the  sophisms  of  their  advocates  with  some  or  any 
of  the  mottoes  whose  value  and  adaptation  his 
experience  has  aforetime  attested;  and  though 
there  be  those  on  whom  Portune  has  smiled,  and 
whose  worldly  or  educational  advantages  have 
been  greater  than  those  of  many  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  who  wiU  apply  to  such  language  the 
epithet  now  under  consideration,  and  that,  not 
from  any  appreciation  of  its  propriety,  but  because 
it  is  the  most  offensive  and  galling  they  feel  at 
Hberty  to  use ;  still,  let  the  MthM  and  perse- 
vering pilgrim  feel  assured,!  that  when  he  arrives 
atthebrii^  of  that  cold,  broad,  deep  river,  which 
we  shall  all  one  day  be  caUed  to  pass  over,  and 
when  its  chilling  waters  begin  to  lave  his  heaving 
breasty  and  impart  to  his  very  life-blood  their 
own  frigidity;  when  his  senses  shall  grow  dim 


and  when  his  memory  shall  fail ;  that  tho  proba- 
bilities of  a  peaceful  transit  are  immensely  in 
favour  of  that  man  whose  feelings  have  been  edu- 
cated to  expand  and  soar  beyond  the  limitations 
of  mere  verbal  expression,  or  to  start  into  active 
and  vigorous  existence  at  the  mere  mention  or 
memory  of  words  and  phrases  in  which  the  highest 
and  holiest  emotions  of  the  human  breast  have 
been  embodied. 

And  let  philosophising  and  speculative  reli- 
gionists beware  how  they  stigmatize  the  language 
of  their  less  favoured  brethren  with  the  oppro- 
brium of  cant :  for  to  our  mind  there  are  few 
things  so  eantingJy  uttered  as  these  unmeaning 
and  lazy  declamations  against  cant.  It  is  a  rare 
tiling  to  hear  a  cry  which  indicates  such  thorough 
mental  imbecility  in  those  who  use  it;  at  least 
with  reference  to  those  questions  to  which  it  is 
directed.  There  is  something  exceedingly  rich 
in  the  airs  of  those  coxcombs,  who,  inflated  with 
the  sentimentalism  of  second-rate  novelists  and 
the  bombast  of  aspiring  poetasters,  think  to  anni- 
hilate the  opinion  of  staid  and  earnest  men  b^  the 
interjection  of  a  powerless  monosyllable :  nor  is  the 
case  greatiy  superior  with  those,  who,  having  bewil- 
dered themselves  in  their  endeavours  to  incor- 
porate within  the  limits  of  human  speech  those 
transcendental  ideas  and  emotions  to  which  no 
articulate  language  is  adequate,  and  seeing  the 
facility  with  which  illiterate  men  represent  rather 
than  express  such  ideas  and  emotions,  gratify  their 
pride  and  self-conceit  by  an  ostentatious  assertion 
of  their  hatred  to  cant. 

Pinally,  let  us  not  be  understood  as  defending 
the  use  of  that  boisterous  and  unbecoming  form 
of  language  more  properly  denominated  rant :  nor 
on  the  other  hand,  that  vulgar  use  of  the  meta- 
phor and  metonomy,  more  correctly  called,  slang. 
To  both  we  feel  an  intense  dislike.  But  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show,  were  the  result  worth  the 
effort,  that  both  these  forms  of  speech  have  fre- 
quently been  confounded  with,  and  called  by  the 
name  of,  cant,  by  writers  of  great  respectability. 
And  while  we  thus  point  out  what,  in  this  article 
we  do  not  attempt  to  defend,  let  us  reiterate  what 
we  do  aim  to  establish.  It  may  be  thus  summed 
up  : — That  the  term  Cant  has  of  late  years,  and 
by  persons  of  great  talent  and  influence,  been 
applied  to  forms  of  speech  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion quite  different  from  those  to  which  it  was 
formerly  deemed  appropriate :  and  that  the  forms 
and  modes  to  which  it  has  latterly  been  applied 
by  such  persons,  are  by  no  means  reprehensible 
or  even  objectionable.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
endeavoured  .to  show  the  superiority  of  cant — 
taking  the  word  in  its  present  conventional  signifi- 
cation,  as  well  as  in  its  etymological  meaning — 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  elevated 
thought  and  sentiment,  or  as  a  means  of  repre- 
senting those  transcendental  ideas  which  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  human  speech,  but  which,  not- 
withstanding, we  may  wish  to  impart  to  others. 
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AN    APPEAL. 

BT     CALDEB     CAMPBELL. 


Bbab  "With  me,  for  my  heart  ia  full — 

I've  had  a  heavy  care  to-day  j 
Though  old  and  worn,  I  cannot  school 

My  foolish  tongue  a  part  to  play : 
I  cannot  still  the  fevered  pulse, 

Nor  feign  a  quiet,  now  unknown; 
And  thus  I  show  what  none  should  know 

Butthoa— or  Gk)d  alone! 

Air !  give  me  air !  my  soul  wants  air, 

And  sickens  'midst  this  mass  of  stone ; 
The  sunshine  hath  a  light  less  fair, 

It  looks  such  ghastly  sights  upon ! 
The  stifling  hreaths  of  wearied  crowds. 

The  vapours,  borne  from  court  and  lane, 
Where  famine  pines  and  fever  shrouds. 

Affect  my  very  brain ! 

"What  woe,  what  pain,  what  want,  are  here — 

"What  crime,  so  oft  the  child  of  want ! 
The  blow  that  wakes  a  dastard's  fear — 

The  fear  that  wakes  a  woman's  taunt ! 
I  seem  to  feel  them  now  as  if 

Some  giant's  hand  had  launched  them  all 
In  one  huge  knot,  red,  fiery  hot. 

Upon  my  head  to  fall ! 


I  heard  a  mother  chide  her  child 

For  craving  what  she  could  ^ot  give — 
I  heard  a  husband,  fierce  and  wild, 

Command  his  wife,  that  he  might  live, 
To  yield  her  honour! — Out,  alas! 

I  dare  not  tell  the  things  I  heard  : — 
They  hiss  like  adders  in  the  grass, 

With  venom  in  each  word ! 

And  every  sight  and  sound  of  woe 

Add  to  the  burden  on  my  breast, — 
Mine  own  sad  weight  of  care,  which  no 

Kind  hand  hath  power  away  to  wrest ! 
So,  if  my  tongue  speak  bitter  things 

To  those  around  me,  as  to  thee, 
I  know  that  they  will  count  the  stings 

And  pay  them  back  to  me ! 

For  them  I  care  not !  but  thy  heart 

Hath  borne  so  meekly — ah !  I've  said 
That  I  would  not  one  pang  impart, 

Nor  cause  thee  one  more  tear  to  shed  :- 
Bear  with  me,  then,  if  word  or  look 

Convey  upbraidings  never  meant ; 
Thou  canst  not  study  Kindness'  book, 

And  call  it  time  mispent  I 


POLITICAL  REGISTER. 


nOKESTIO. 

On  the  10th  of  last  month  Parliament  reas- 
sembled, and  the  new  Ministry  at  once  com- 
menced work.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Lor4 
John  Eusscll  announced  in  the  briefest  possible 
terms,  the  course  of  policy  which  the  Government 
had  determined  to  pursue.  As  was  generally 
e:n>ected,  the  promised  Beform  Bill  is  to  be  put 
off  till  next  session,  on  the  ground  that,  if  now 
introduced,  it  would  engross  the  whole  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  im- 
portant subjects,  which  require  immediate  con- 
sideration. The  delay,  moreover,  is  requisite  to 
give  time  for  preparing  a  measure  of  reform, 
"that  shall  prevent  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
necessity  of  again  legislating  upon  it."  But  "im- 
mediately after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  it  will  be  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a  measure 
upon  this  important  subject."  The  business  with 
which  the  Government  propose  to  occupy  the  pre- 
sent session  comprises  a  bill  to  enable  tiie  Legis- 
lature of  Canada  to  dispose  of  the  Clergy  Eeserves 
in  that  colony ;  a  pUotage  bill,  with  other  mea- 
sures for  the  benefit  of  the  shipping  interest ;  ^e 


removal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities;  proposals 
tending  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  botli 
in  England  and  in  Scotland ;  a  proposition  respect- 
ing the  XJniversitios  of  Oxfoi^  and  Cambridge, 
the  discontinuance  of  transportation  to  Australia, 
and  a  change  in  the  present  system  of  secondary 
punishments;  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  law,  and  more  especially  one  to  settie  finally, 
if  possible,  the  "agitated  question"  of  land-tenure 
in  Ireland.  If,  moreover,  the  investigations  of  the 
election  committees  should  shew  that  any  measure 
is  necessary  for  tiie  prevention  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  effect  this 
object,  llie  budget  is  to  be  brought  forward  im- 
mediately after  Easter;  and  this  announcement 
was  expressed  in  terms  which  seem  to  indic^to 
that  some  attempt  wiU  be  made  to  readjust  the 
income-tax. 

This  explanation  of  the  Ministerial  policy  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  well  received.  The  propriety 
of  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
Eeform  Bill  is  generally  admitted.  This  acqui- 
escence, however,  does  not  proceed  firom  any  lack 
of  interest  in  the  subject.  At  the  general  election, 
and  still  more  at  the  late  re-electionS|  the  public 
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feeling  on  tluspoint  was  manifested  with  a  strength 
vhich  evidently  took  some  experienced  politicians 
by  surprise.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mis- 
take thou  to  suppose  that  the  present  political 
calm  results  from  popular  indifference  to  the 
defects  of  our  representative  system.  It  arises,  in 
part,  from  the  confidence  generally  felt  in  the  fair 
mtentions  of  the  present  Ministers,  and  a  conse- 
quent willingness  to  defer  to  their  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  most  suitable  time  for  introducing 
the  promised  measure.  But  in  part  it  must  also 
be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  interest  which  foreign 
affairs  possess  at  the  present  moment.  This  in- 
terest fe  undoubtedly  greater,"  for  the  people  of 
this  country,  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period 
since  the  close  of  the  last  Eu^ropean  war.  In  and 
out  of  Parliament,  discussions  relative  to  questions 
of  national  defence,  of  foreign  policy,  and  of  poli- 
tical or  religious  sympq-t^y  with  the  oppressed 
people  of  various  continental  states,  take  prece- 
dence of  all  others.  The  differences  of  opinion  on 
these  points  serve  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimi- 
nish the  interest  which  is  felt  in  them.  While 
the  public  mind  is  engrossed  with  these  extra- 
neous topics,  it  is  clear  that  questions  of  domestic 
policy  cannot  receive  that  amount  of  attention 
which  they  would  obtain  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Considering  the  rapid  changes  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  few  months,  not 
only  on  the  Continent,  but  in  the  state  of  opinion 
at  home,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  before  the 
close  of  the  year  all  apprehensions  of  a  collision 
with  any  foreign  power  will  have  subsided ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  oonstitational  liberty  in  France  may  come, 
by  that  time,  to  lend  an  additional  impulse  to  the 
demand  &r  representative  reform  in  this  country. 
The  various  subjects  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment piq)08e  to  deal,  will  certainly  afford  ample 
work  for  the  session.  One  of  them — ^the  question 
of  national  education — ^is  not  less  importcmt  than 
the  question  of  Fariiamentary  Beform.  The 
cesol^  however,  will  probably  show  that  any 
great  improvement  in  the  existing  educational 
QTBtem  must  foUow  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion, instead  of  preceding  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  members  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  promote  the 
oause  of  education ;  and,  probably,  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  support  them  in 
carrying  a  much  more  comprehensive  measure 
than  has  yet  been  attempted.  But  this  majority 
will  be  too  small,  and  its  support  too  feeble,  to 
overcome  the  opposition  which  must  be  expected 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  A  re- 
markable foretaste  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
that  quarter  has  already  been  given.  Lord  John 
Busaelly  in  announcing  the  intended  disconti- 
nuance of  convict  transportation,  justly  observed, 
that  this  determination  would  render  the  diffu- 
sion of  education  among  the  people  more  neces- 
sary than  ever,  as  a  means  of  preventing  crime. 
Ko  sooneir,  however,  was  this  x^i^position  an- 
nounced, than  the  alarm  jn  the  Upper  House  was 
vividly  manifested,  and  with  evident  reason.  If 
all  Griminob  are  to  be  retained  in  this  country,  it 


is  quite  clear  that,  as  Lord  John  KusseU  intimated, 
a  thorough  system  of  national  education  wiU  be- 
come a  necessity.  But  when  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  all  as  well  educated  as  those  of  Germany 
or  the  United  States,  what  will  become  of  the 
Game  Laws  ? — of  the  Law  of  Entail  ? — of  the  pri- 
vilege of  Primogeniture  ? — and  of  other  equally 
unjust  and  unreasonable  laws  ?  So  strongly  were 
their  lordships'  minds  agitated  by  the  vague 
presentiment  of  coming  evil,  that  the  I)uke  of 
Newcastle  was  obliged  to  soothe  thpm  by  the 
assurance  that  the  Government  did  not  propose  to 
put  a  stop  to  transportation  altogether,  but  only 
to  discontinue  it  to  Yan  Diemen's  Land.  Convicts 
will  still  be  sent  to  Western  Australia  for  a 
limited  time,  as  a  means  of  "benefiting  the 
colonists  !'*  That  so  enlightened  a  statesman  as 
the  puke  of  Newcastle  can  believe  that  this  per- 
nicious and  corrupting  system  will  really  benefit 
the  colonists,  is  quite  incredible.  The  phrase  was 
evidently  given  at  random.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Ministers  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  presji 
any  measure  which  is  likely  to  meet  with  a 
decided  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Under 
present  circumstances,  and  until  the  time  comes 
for  bringing  forward  the  Beform  BiU,  this  cautious 
policy  is  perhaps  judicious.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  evidently  tends  to  diminish  the  like- 
lihood that  any  very  beneficial  legislation  will  be 
achieved  during  the  present  session. 

COLONIES  AND  DEFEKDENCIES'. 

Pegu  has  been  annexed,  by  vice-regal  proclama- 
tion, to  our  East  Lidian  dominions,  and  the  Bur- 
mese monarch  has  been  warned  that  unless  he 
submits  quietly  to  this  arrangement, — which  he 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  do, — the  remainder  of  his 
kingdom  will  share  the  same  fate.  It  may,  then, 
be  taken  for  granted  that  within  a  brief  period 
the  whole  of  Burmah  will  be  under  British  rule. 
A  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  in  reference 
to  the  propriety  and  utility  of  this  procedure. 
Some  object  to  it  because  the  country  is  likely  to 
prove  an  unprofitable  acquisition,  being  probably 
too  poor  to  defray  the-  expense  of  its  civil  ad- 
ministration, on  the  costiy  scale  now  customary  in 
India.  Others  question  the  correctness  of  this 
conclusion,  or  maintain  that,  at  all  events,  the 
benefits  which  the  inhabitants  will  derive  from 
oxLr  government  shoidd  compensate  for  all  other 
disadvantages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed 
that  our  government  in  India  is  in  reality  so  op- 
pressive, and  so  obnoxious  to  the  natives,  that 
they  are  continually  seeking  to  escape  from  it  into 
the  territories  of  the  few  princes  who  still  retain 
some  authority.  These  are  questions  which  it  is 
most  import^t  to  have  decided;  for  it  is  dear 
that  if  we  cannot  make  our  government  in  the 
East  more  beneficial  to  the  people  than  that  of 
their  native  sovereigns,  we  have  no  business  as 
rulers  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  all.  The  con- 
trary opinion  may  have  prevailed  in  days  when 
the  slave-trade  was  a  lawM  and  respectable  branch 
of  commerce ;  but  public  sentiment  wiU  no  longer 
tolerate  any  system  which  is  believed  to  be  based 
upon  oppression.  Unless  the  inquiries  of  the 
Committee  on  East  Indian  Government  should 
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satisfy  the  country  that  our  administration  is 
really  adyantageons  to  the  people  of  India,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  existing  system  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  evil  consequences  of  the  hasty  and  reckless 
manner  in  which  emigration  to  the  gold  colonies 
has  proceeded  are  beginning  to  manifest  them- 
selves. Becent  advices  describe  the  condition  of 
the  newly-arrived  emigrants  in  Melbourne  as  most 
deplorable.  The  town  was  already  over-crowded. 
Many  were  unable  to  procure  lodgings,  or  even 
the  humblest  shelter;  and  not  a  few  were  depen- 
dent on  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Yet  new-comers  were  ar- 
riving by  hundreds,  almost  daily,  to  increase  the 
destitute  multitude.  The  knowledge  of  this  state 
of  things  ought  at  least  to  deter  intending  emi- 
grants in  this  country  from  directing  their  course 
to  that  colony  at  the  present  time. 

The  French  Emperor  has  convened  the  puppets 
of  his  mock  Parliament,  and  has  repeated  to  them 
those  pacific  professions  which  on  a  former  occa- 


sion found  so  little  credence  either  in  or  out  of 
France.  Nothing  which  Louis  Napoleon  can  now 
say  will  be  believed  on  his  mere  assertion.  Still 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  declares  his  peace- 
ful intentions  shows  at  least  his  conviction  that 
such  a  policy  will  be  popular  with  the  French 
people.  It  is  true  that  so  long  as  he  retains  his 
arbitrary  power  he  must  be  a  dangerous  neighbour ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  if  the 
French  people  are  left  by  foreign  powers  to  deal 
with  him  in  their  own  way,  their  reviving  spirit 
will  before  long  put  an  end  to  that  extraordinary 
condition  of  affairs  in  which  this  danger  originates. 
An  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  in  Lombardy 
has  cost  several  lives,  and  has  only  served  to 
tighten  the  bonds  of  tyranny  by  which  that  un- 
happy country  is  at  once  tortured  and  rendered 
helpless ;  but  the  cord,  now  strained  to  the  utmost, 
will  one  day  snap,  and  tiie  prisoner  be  free.  Italy 
will  yet  recover  that  civic  freedom,  of  which  she 
has  twice,  in  distant  ages,  given  the  example  to 
Europe. 
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separation  of  the  Australian  Colonies  from  the 
parent  state  and  their  erection  into  an  independent 
republic.  After  setting  forth  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  he  proceeds  to 
dispose  of  such  objections  as  may  be  ui^ged  by 
parties  opposed  to  their  recognition.  This  he  does 
in  a  very  summary  way  and  in  a  style  of  argu- 
ment much  more  acrimonious  than  convincing ; — 
in  short  we  axe  not  convinced  by  his  reasoning  of 
onything  so  much  as  of  the  danger  of  making  a 
premature  experiment  under  such  sanguine  and 
unreflecting  guidance.  But,  however,  it  appears 
farther  on,  that  no  alternative  is  left  to  this 
country  but  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  colonies, 
who  will  sever  themselves  from  the  mother 
coimtry  without  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Go- 
vernment, if  that  is  withheld  much  longer.  The 
doctor  declares  that  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
regions  has  virtually  done  the  business  already ; 
and  he  hints  darkly  at  symptoms  of  insurrection 
ready  to  burst  forth  into  open  rebellion  should  the 


rights  he  claims  for  the  colonists  be  denied  or 
much  longer  delayed.  We  can  see  no  cause  for 
seconding  these  alarms ;  the  doctor's  fears,  or  it 
may  bis  Us  hopes,  have  magnified  events,  and  led 
himtotheexpressionofafalse  prophecy.  Thatthese^ 
colonies,  as  well  as  others,  have  long  been  griev- 
ously misgoverned  we  are  perfectly  aware;  but 
the  career  of  misgovemment,  we  trust,  is  drawing 
to  a  close  under  the  policy  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration. As  to  the  advantages  anticipated  from 
the  proposed  independence  of  Austraha,  there  is 
no  reason  upon  earth  why  those  who  are  to  reap 
them  should  wait  for  that  event — and  judging 
from  the  thousands  continually  swarming  to  that 
&voured  region,  this  opinion  at  least  does  not 
want  countenance. 

The  ''  Historical  Statement "  is  a  ncT  &nd  en« 
larged  edition  of  a  work  which  has  be  n  some 
years  before  the  public,  and  which  contf  .ns  some- 
thing like  a  history  of  the  colony  frorxi  the  first 
discovery  of  New  Holland,  at  the  conur.encement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  down  to  last  midsummer. 
The  first  volume  is  divided  into  a  series  of  records 
of  the  transactions  as  well  of  the  people  as  their 
rulers,  under  the  reigns  of  the  several  governors, 
from  Governor  Phillip  down  to  Governor  Fitzroy, 
which  latter  gentleman,  especially,  is  not  bound 
in  gratitude  to  compliment  Mr.  Lang  upon  his 
labours.  The  materials  for  this  history  have  been 
industriously  collated,  and  judiciously  made  use 
of,  and  no  circumstance  of  importance  affecting  the 
colony  has  been  omitted.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  so  much  space,  or  indeed  any  space 
at  all,  has  been  devoted  to  the  perpetuatiou  ot 
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paltry  and  Bcandalons  matters,  for  the  gratification 
of  mere  persomil  resentments.  The  republication, 
too,  of  the  doctor's  libel  upon  Mr.  Icely,  for  which 
he  was  fined  and  imprisoned  in  Australia,  appears 
to  us  anything  but  prudent — seeing  that  from  the 
writer's  own  statement  the  publication  was  clearly 
unjustifiable  in  the  first  instance.  From  the  many 
interesting  particulars  in  the  early  history  of  the 
oolony  we  extract  the  following  account  of  the 
last  days  of  poor  Muir,  who,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  transpoiied  in  1793,  by  an  illegal  sentence  of 
the  Scottish  court,  for  attempting  to  procure  a 
reform  in  Parliament : — 

His  case  having  exdted  a  deep  interest  in  America,  the 
OUer^  an  Amerioan  vessel  bound  for  the  north-west  coast 
of  that  continent,  was  hired  by  certain  gentlemen  in 
Philadelphia  or  New  York  to  touch  at  Port  Jackson,  for 
the  express  pnrpose  cxF  canying  him  off  from  Uie  colony. 
The  plan  proved  snccessfiil;  and,  on  effecting  his  escape, 
Mr.  Moir  left  a  letter  to  the  Govemor,  stating  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  infringe  the  laws  of  his  country  by 
retoming  to  Great  Britain,  bat  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  reach  America,  where  he  would  practise  as  a  barrister 
till  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  should  allow  of  his 
returning  to  Scotland.  The  Otter  was  unfortunately 
wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  to  the  northward 
of  California ;  but  Mr.  Muir  was  fortunate  enough,  after 
suffering  much  hardship  and  privation,  in  travelling  along 
the  coast,  to  reach  the  dty  of  Mexico,  from  whence  he 
obtained  a  passage  to  Europe  in  a  Spanish  frigate.  The 
frigate  was  fallen  in  with,  however,  by  a  British  man  of 
war,  off  Cadiz ;  and  in  the  action  that  ensued  and  that 
issued  in  the  capture  of  the  frigate,  Mr.  Muir  was  dan- 
gerously wounded,  part  of  his  brain  bdmg  actually  shot 
away.  In  this  condition,  and  when  lying  apparently 
dead  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  he  was  accidentally 
recognised  by  a  Scotch  officer,  who  had  previously  known 
him,  irom  a  small  pocket  bible  which  had  been  given 
him  by  his  mother,  and  which  he  held  in  his  hand  with 
the  grasp  of  death.  The  officer  humanely  concealed  the 
dreumstance,  but  had  him  conveyed  to  an  hospital  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  where  every  attention  was  paid  him,  and 
where  he  recovered  suffidently  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
to  Paris,  on  the  invitation  of  the  French  Government, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  attention. 
He  died,  however,  shortly  after — ^I  believe  in  consequence 
of  his  wound. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Historical  Statement 
comprises  ihe  geography  and  physical  character- 
istics of  the  countiy,  its  natural  and  agricultural 
productions,  its  population,  its  means  of  irrigation, 
its  gold  fields,  anid  their  social,  moral,  and  political 
results — ^the  prospects  the  country  holds  out  to 
emigrants — ^the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  inhabitants — ^the  state  of  education — ^and  the 
probable  future  of  the  colony.  XJpon  all  these 
topics  the  Doctor  is  weU  informed,  and  writes 
agre^bly.  He  yisitB  the  diggings,  graphically 
describes  their  labours,  and  reports  the  sermons 
which  he  preached  to  the  diggers;  and  he  supplies 
a  vast  deal  of  information  calculated  to  be  usefiil 
to  intending  emigrants*  His  hopes  of  success  in 
the  fbture  appear,  however,  to  be  all  bound  up 
with  his  own  plan  for  the  immediate  severance 
and  independence  of  his  adopted  country.  If  this 
be  refused,  insurrection  and  bloodshed,  according 
to  him,  will  speedily  obtain  it  by  force. 

For  (says  he)  with  the  large  and  somewhat  question- 
able addition  that  will  ere  long  be  made  to  our  colonial 
population— <yh8rti8t8  in  tens  of  thousands,  fh>m  Bir- 


mingham and  elsewhere ;  French  adventurers  fresh  fron 
the  Barricades  of  Paris  (!)  with  some  Albert  ouvrier,  at 
their  head,  and  sympathizers  in  whole  troops  from  Cali- 
fornia, with  their  bowie-knives  and  revolvers  all  ready — 
it  will  be  comparatively  easy,  in  the  event  of  any  such 
collision  with  the  imbe^e  authorities  of  the  Colony,  as 
may  occur  at  any  moment,  for  a  few  able  and  determined 
men  to  bring  the  whole  existing  system  of  colonial 
usuxpation  and  misgovemment  to  a  sudden  close.  In 
that  event,  there  are  certain  Acts  of  Parliament — ^in- 
cluding the  so-called  Constitutional  Act  of  1850,  and 
Earl  Grey's  Squatting  Act  of  1846,  with  the  Orders  in 
Council,  with  which  the  latter  Act  was  supplemented  in 
1847_of  which  the  colonists  will  in  all  likelihood  make 
a  public  bonfire  in  the  midst  of  their  capital ;  and,  as 
the  hated  Documents — ^the  badges  of  an  ignominious 
bondage — crumple  up  and  are  annihilated  in  the  flames, 
they  will  rend  the  welkin  with  their  loud  huzzas  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Australia. 

These  yolmnes  are  characterized  throughout  by 
that  acrid  style  of  eloquence  peculiar  to  the  author, 
who  appears  never  to  be  satisfied,  unless  he  has 
everything  his  own  way.  He  has  laboured  hard 
and  suffered  much,  according  to  his  own  report, 
in  the  cause  of  Australia ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
his  labours  might  have  been  much  more  efficient 
and  his  sufferings  infinitely  less,  had  he  imited 
the  9wmter  in  mode,  of  which  he  appears  to  pos- 
sess not  an  atom,  with  the  fortiter  in  re.  In 
that  case  his  works  need  not  have  been  overloaded 
with  so  much  apologetic  and  egotistic  matter, 
without  which  tiiey  would  be  all  the  more  agree- 
able to  the  reader^ 


ClacenUm.  A  Tale.  Showing  how  there  was  a  living 
Skeleton  in  James  Niool's  House ;  how  it  haunted 
him;  and  how  it  was  laid.  By  Ghas.  Mitchell 
Chasles.    London :  Saunders  and  Otley.    1853. 

Theke  is  no  living  English  author,  whatever 
his  reputation,  who  need  be  ashamed  of  having 
written  such  a  work  as  this.  Not  that  it  la  by 
any  means  a  finished  production ;  it  was  probably 
never  intended  as  such ;  but  as  a  sketch,  it  is  ori- 
ginal and  masterly  in  design,  and  in  execution 
shows  the  vigour  of  a  youthM  artist  confident  in 
his  powers  and  possessing  powers  worthy  of  his 
confidence.  The  ''  Skeleton  in  the  house ''  is  the 
remorseful  consciousness  of  a  deep  and  deadly 
crime  conmutted  in  an  hour  of  sore  temptation — 
the  fatal  remembrance  of  which  blasts  the  entire 
life  of  the  perpetrator,  and  blights  for  a  time  the 
cherished  hopes  of  his  only  son.  The  spectre  is 
laid  by  the  kindly  hand  of  a  love  more  than  sis- 
terly, pointing  the  sufferer  to  a  Divine  promise. 
The  iniquities  of  the  father  are  not  visited  upon 
the  child,  and  he  finds  peace  and  happiness,  where 
others  find  it,  in  the  path  of  duty  and  the  re- 
ciprocations of  an  honourable  affection.  The  story, 
which  we  need  not  repeat,  is  told  in  a  manner 
exceedingly  natural,  occasionally  humorous,  and 
with  a  quiet  sort  of  vivacity,  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  He  touches  incidentally  upon  various 
subjects,  handling  some  with  a  cool  land  of  satire 
suggestive  of  a  capability  that  way  which  it  might 
not  be  desirable  to  provoke — and  others  with  a 
discriminating  judgment  whose  verdict  there  is  no 
gainsaying.    We  shall  give  an  example  of  both. 
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The  following  is  a  neat  thrast  at  a  well-known 
congregation  of  boobies  and  their  leader : 

"Have  you  ever  thought,"  said  De  Laming,  "-what 
orgnns  would  be  necessary  for  tlie  digestion  of  that  nu- 
triment ;  I  mean,  air  ?  The  creature  subsisting  on  it  can 
never,  for  instance,  experience  the  delightftil  sensation  of 
Hunger.  He  must  always  be  full,  you  know ;  for  where 
air  is  not,  there  is  a  vacuum,  and  if  he  were  not  full  he 
would  collapse — ^wouldn't  he  ?'*..."!  can't  answer,"  I 
said ;  "  I  never  thought  of  the  matter.  But  I  have  often 
wondered  what  sort  of  mental  digestive  organs  those  peo- 
ple have  who  feed  their  minds  upon  air ;  spiritual  chame- 
leons, you  may  call  them.  I  was  lately  at  a  church- 
chapel  near  Kathbone-place,  which  was  filled  with  such. 
The  minister  puffs  himself  to  no  end — ^the  merest  windbag 
on  the  town ;  and  his  crowded  audience  suck  in  his  wind 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  supplied  with  it.  Can  you  explain 
that?  Can  any  human  mind  live  on  wind,  and  such 
wind  as  his  ?" 

**  I  know  the  congregation  you  refer  to,"  said  Emma. 
**  But  surely  you  would  not  consider  their  minds  as  living 
at  all.  They  only  make  believe  to  do  it,  just  as  their  per- 
fumed preacher  makes  believe  to  think.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  sham.** 

The  next  extract  on  the  Copyright  question  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  literary  men. 

'*What  do  you  think,'*  said  Emma,  "of  thia  inter- 
national copyright  so  much  clamoured  for  between  Eng- 
land and  America?" 

"  Of  course  I'm  for  protecting  our  own  authots,"  he 
answered. 

"  Should  you  not  put  it  the  other  way,**  exclaimed  James 
Kicol,  fhnn  the  other  end  of  the  room,  ..."  and  give 
American  authors  protection  ?" 

"What's  that?"  cried  De  Laming.  "Protect  Ameri- 
cans and  not  ourselves?" 

"  Hout,  mon,"  said  Mc  Gregor,  "  ye'll  just  go  on  wi* 
yere  freedoms  and  sacrifices  to  foreigners  till  ye*ve  nae- 
thing  left  ye  to  protect  What  for  Americans,  and  no 
nsr* 

"  I  would  have  both  protected,"  he  answered.  "  But 
instead  of  agitating  to  get  protection  for  ourselves — 
I  mean  as  a  motive — I  would  raihet  put  it  the  other 
way,  and  give  them  protection.  Our  authors  care 
more  for  the  English  public  than  for  any  other,  and 
if  American  writers  were  protected,  their  works  would 
not  crowd  our  book-marts  at  absurdly  cheap  prices, 
or  receive  the  preference  from  publishers  because  the 
authors  are  not  to  be  paid, — ^to  the  partial  exclusion  of 
English  books.  The  same  principle  would  doubtless 
operate  beyond  the  Atlantic  now  that  there  are  some 
authors  in  America ;  but  I  say  our  real  interests  tell  us 
to  protect  Americans  here  whether  they  reciprocate  or 
not.  Put  us  on  equal  terms  with  American  writers,  and 
we  don*t  much  fear  competition  wiUi  them  as  regards  our 
own  public." 

Pew  persons,  we  imagine,  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  literature  as  a  profession,  will 
deny  the  practical  valne  of  the  above  suggestion. 
Since  the  advent  of  Uncle  Tom,  whose  universal 
circulation  must  have  diverted  some  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  from  the  pockets  of  English  au- 
thors, everything  American,  no  matter  how  good 
or  how  rubbishy,  is  caught  up  and  published,  be- 
cause Uncle  Tom  has  brought  fifty  new  publishers 
into  the  market,  not  a  tithe  of  whom  ever  intend 
to  pay  a  penny  for  copyright. 

We  must  make  room  for  another  brief  extract, 
which  will  introduce  the  heroine  of  the  story  to 
the  reader  in  her  intellectual  stature. 

She  had  read  much,  and,  for  better,  thought  much. 
Her  mind  had  turned  the  produce  of  other  minds  to  its 
own  uses ;  a  reader's  true  business.  It  is  not  by  cram- 
ming that  we  get  understanding.    And  she  did  not  adopt 


teaching  because  it  Was  orUiodox,  or  because  it  was  ap- 
proved ;  she  criticised  everything  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  She  judged  her  authors,  re-creating  their  thoughts. 
Nothing  really  lives  but  trhat  fint  dies ;  the  truths  which 
are  sown  "  bare  grain,'*  die  in  the  soul,  before  they  spring 
up  into  glorious  harvest.  And  all  sorts  of  authors  bad 
contributed  their  seeds  to  her  fertile  mind. 

We  spoke  of  this  Boman  non-catholicism,  and  she 
expressed  what  had  often  occurred  to  me  during  the  late 
excitement  about  the  assumed  ecclesiastical  titles. 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  humUiating,"  she  said, "  that 
after  these  last  centuries  of  comparative  intellectual  inde- 
pendence, we  are  forced  to  bring  out  the  very  same 
weapons  which  our  ancesters  wielded  against  the  king  of 
darkness !  A  severe  wound  to  intelleotual  pride,  I  think 
— it  shows,  I  mean,  that  intellectual  superiority  does  not 
necessarily  imply  spiritual  superiority.  What  an  anomaly, 
that  this  Boman  machinery  for  destroying  freedom  shotdd 
find  free  men  to  assist  its  efforts  !*' 

"  We  here  in  London  are  living,"  said  James Nieol,  "in 
the  very  heart  of  the  civilised  and  intelleotual  world. 
We  are  like  engineers  in  a  locomotive ;  but  we  have  been 
so  absorbed  with  our  engine,  that  we  have  forgotten  to 
notice  that  the  train  is  left  behind.  It  is  indeed  humi-» 
Hating  to  see  those  antiquated  delusions  obtaining  here 
again,  especially  when  we  find  them  in  almost  the  same 
clothing  as  of  old.  But,  if  we  had  taken  a  little  care 
with  the  couplers  and  the  side-chains, — seen  that  the  tjrain 
was  fattened  to  us,  and  the  people  speeding  forward  as 
quickly  as  ourselves,  Rome  would  have  been  '  no-where,' 
in  sporting  phrase,  long  sinoe.  But  a  dray  will  beat  an 
express  if  the  engine  has  left  it  Look  at  the  ignorant 
herd  that  have  run  for  refuge  to  Joe  Smith.  The  fault 
is  ours — ^who  have  heglected  to  educate  the  masses — ^who 
understand  engine-driving,  and  only  drive  ounelves.*' 

We  may  contract  this  intellectual  portrait  of  a 
young  lady  with  a  sketch  in  "body  colours"  of 
an  old  one. 

Mrs.  De  Laming  was  very  ancient  and  very  stout. 
....  Her  face  testified  to  apoplexy;  her  dumpy 
arms,  and  hands,  and  neck,  were  all  unanimously  pro- 
phetic of  apoplexy.  Unless  drowned,  or  run  over,  or  cut 
off  in  some  other  unnatural  way,  this  would  terminate  her 
career.  I  saw  it  at  a  glance.  Her  body  was  too  big  for 
her  skin ;  her  hand  when  I  shook  it  felt  stifi*  and  lumpy, 
as  though  a  tight  cord  round  her  arm  kept  the  blood  in 
it.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  have  bled  her.  She 
wore  tliose  wiry  old  grey  curls  at  the  sides  of  her  forehead, 
which  adorn  none  but  the  very  oldest-fashioned  of  women 
now.  I  knew  them  to  be  false.  She  had  a  blue  paper 
box  for  them,  long,  and  like  a  coffin.  I  knew  all  about 
them  as  well  as  if  she  had  plucked  off  her  daift:  cap,  and 
showed  me  the  machineiy,  or  ordered  the  blue  paper  box 
to  be  brought  down  stairs. 

The  faults  in  this  most  interesting  story  aio 
chiefly  those  of  hastiness  as  well  in  the  formation 
of  the  plot,  as  in  the  execution ;  but  they  are  not 
many,  or  very  great.  There  are  a  few  characteiB 
and  incidents  too  which  have  not  much,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  drama ;  still 
they  are  not  in  the  way,  and  though  they  might 
be  spared  we  should  not  ourselves  vote  fer  their 
banishment.  We  know  not  whether  "  Claverston  " 
will  be  extensively  read ;  but  we  may  safely  pre- 
dicate that  those  who  read  it  once  will  be  very 
likely  to  read  it  twice. 

Tlie  Fine  Arts^  their  Nature  and  Relations.  Bv  M. 
GuizoT.  Translated,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Author,  by  George  Grove.  With  Illustrations 
Drawn  on  Wood  by  George  Scharf,  jun.  London : 
Thomas  Bosworth.     1853. 

A  woKK  upon  the  subject  of  art  by  such  a  writer 
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as  U.  Ouixoty  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  novelty  in 
literature;  it  does  not,  however,  broach  any  novel 
views,  nor  does  it  enter  very  deeply  into  the  mat- 
ter, the  writer  being  neither  a  connoissenr,  in  the 
usnal  sense  of  the  term,  nor  much  of  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  bause  of  art.  He  is  sim{>iy  a  man  of 
genius  fully  susceptible  of  aU  such  impressions  as 
genius  in  any  Walk  is  sure  to  make  upon  kindred 
minds,  and  dive  to  the  influences  of  beauty  and 
truth  wherever  found,  and  whether  expressed  to 
the  eye  or  suggested  to  the  intellect.  This  volume 
consists  principally  of  a  series  of  "Descriptive 
Criticisms  of  Pictures  of  the  Italian  and  French 
Schools."  These  criticisms  are  very  brief,  and 
some  of  them  strike  us,  upon  comparing  them  with 
our  recollections  of  the  pictures  of  which  they 
treat,  as  being  remarkably  just  and  correct  as  far 
as  they  go;  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough,  and 
sometimes  remind  one  unpleasantly  of  George 
Robins  and  his  catalogues  rauonn^es,  both  in  the 
nnqualifled  praise  they  bestow  and  the  summary 
nuinner  in  which  it  is  served  up.  This  objection, 
however,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  more  than  a  few ; 
much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  will  be 
found,  bearing  upon  the  biography  of  many  of  the 
great  painters  and  upon  the  histories  of  their  most 
remarkable  productions ;  and  much  of  the  feeling 
which  the  contemplation  of  their  works  never 
fails  to  impart  to  &ie  educated  spectator,  will  be 
derived  to  the  reader  from  the  perusal  of  M.  Gui- 
zot's  remarks.  In  appreciating  the  merit  of  thesO) 
he  will  be  assisted,  in  some  d^ree,  by  the  clever 
illtistrations  in  outline,  in  a  bistre  tint,  most  of 
which  are  beautifrdly  drawn,  and  which  add 
greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  work.  "We  might 
reasonably  demur  to  the  extravagant  commenda- 
tion of  Lesueur,  who  is  deserving  of  no  such  praise 
as  the  author  has  bestowed;  he  might  fairly  rank 
^  the  Benjamin  West  of  Francoi  but  need  not 
make  his  appearance  at  a  tribunal  where  the 
works  of  great  artists  are  to  be  judged. 

H.Guizot*s  criticisms  are  prefaced  by  a  discourse 
on  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving,  their  rela- 
tions and  differences.  This,  'ttiough  exceedingly 
brief,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work, 
and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  artists  of  all 
grades,  young  and  old.  After  adverting  to  the 
idle  but  violent  disputes  which,  in  the  Middle 
\ges,  distracted  professors  and  students,  in  respect 
of  which  was  the  nobler  art,  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, he  proceeds  to  show  where  lie  the  true  power 
and  scope  of  each;  and,  without  pretending  to 
establish  ^eir  respective  claims  to  pre-eminence, 
he  deflnes  clearly  and  justly  their  relative  capa- 
bilities. He  shows  the  effect  of  the  study  of  the 
sculptures  of  Michael  Angelo  and  others,  upon  the 
productions  of  the  Morentine  school,  and  depre- 
cates the  practice  of  drawing  too  much  from  the 
antique,  as  tending  to  confound  the  principles  of 
the  two  arts,  which  are,  in  all  respects,  separate 
and  distinct.  He  appears,  however,  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  we  effect  of  a  school  of  sculp- 
ture upon  young  painters,  in  supposing  that  it 
will  incapacitate  tiiem  flrom  giving  relief  to  their 
figures,  and  lead  to  an  imp^ect  knowledge  of 
perspective ;  with  neither  of  which  departments 


of  a  painter's  art,  we  imagine,  will  a  practical 
painter  aUow  that  the  study  of  the  antique  has 
anything  particular  to  do.  The  few  paragraphs 
on  the  subject  of  engraving  are  to  the  purpose ;  we 
extract  one,  which  we  commend  to  the  perusal 
of  all  engaged  in  translating  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  ancient  or  modem,  into  simple 
black  and  white,  and  which  we  should  like  to  see 
attended  to  more  than  is  the  custom. 

Lastly,  the  engraver  must  especially  endeayotir  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  each  painter  lays  on  and  distributes  his  colour,  since 
on  this  wiU  depend  the  particular  character  of  each  of  his 
works ;  eveiy  one  knows  that  the  nature  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  a  picture  is  entirely  changed  by  the  colour 
being  more  or  less  thickly  laid  on,  or  by  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  energy  in  the  handling.  Poussin  must  not  be 
engraved  in  the  same  style  as  Caravaggio;  and  had 
these  masters  even  painted  the  same  subject,  after  tho 
same  design,  with  the  composition  and  expressions  iden- 
tical, engravings  of  the  two  pictures  ought  to  present 
very  notaeeable  difibrenoes. 

This  work  is  handsomely  got  up  in  a  sort  of 
semi-mediseval  style,  boldly  printed  in  old- 
fashioned  type,  and  smacking  of  antiqidty  in  the 
aspect  of  its  substantial  binding. 

A  Life  of  Wellington  for  Boys.  By  Walter  K. 
Kellt.  Illustrated  by  John  Abbolon.  London: 
Addeyand  Co.,  Old  Bond-street.     1853. 

The  story  of  "W^Uington's  life  is  such  an  extra- 
ordinary romance  in  itself,  that  the  more  plainly 
and  succinctly  it  is  told,  the  less  smoke,  as  Mr. 
Kelly  observes,  is  scattered  about  it,  the  more 
marvellous  and  striking  is  the  recital.  "We  have 
here  a  history  of  tho  acts  of  the  deceased  hero, 
drawn  up  for  the  express  perusal  of  boys,  with 
whom  action  is  every  thing,  and  who  naturally 
care  more  for  what  a  great  warrior  does  than  for 
what  all  the  world  besides  chooses  to  say  about 
his  doings.  Mr.  Kelly's  narrative  is  not  a  mere 
abbreviation  of  another  man's  detailed  history ; 
but  an  admirable  and  well-considered  biography, 
careftdly  compiled  from  the  best  and  most 
authentic  sources.  The  tale  of  war  is  told,  as  it 
ought  to  be  told  to  youthfiil  ears— without  any 
harrowing  details  of  bloodshed  and  misery,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  false  pictures  of  military  glory  on 
the  other.  Courage,  honour,  generosity,  and 
high  principle,  these  are  what  the  story  is  de- 
signed to  inculcate  :  and  there  are  few  boys  but 
will  be  the  better  for  reading  it. 

A  Treatiie  on  the  Proper  Condition  for  aU  Horses. 
By  Habry  Hibover.  London:  T.  0.  Newby, 
Welbeck-street    1862. 

Wb  have  had  but  small  experience  in  horses,  for 
which  we  are  thankfiil,  and  cannot  pretend  to 
judge  critically  of  Harry's  ideas  of  condition ;  but 
his  work  is  readable  and  amusing  even  for  a  true 
keeper  at  home,  who  neither  races,  hunts,  drives 
nor  rides  a  hack.  "We  derive  from  it  the  convic- 
tion that  horseflesh  is  a  great  mystery,  which  even 
Harry  himself  has  not  quite  solved,  however  near 
he  may  have  arrived  to  the  solution.    He  treats 
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of  the  race-horse,  the  hunter,  the  ladies'  horse,  the 
hack,  the  carriage-horse,  and  the  cart-horse  ^  and 
parties  interested  in  the  management  and  condition 
of  either,  will  find  in  his  book  some  maxims 
worth  attending  to,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  a 
pretty  extensive  stable  experience.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  a  brace  of  portraits,  "Fit  to 
look  at,"  and  ''  Fit  to  go,"  representing  the  same 
horse  in  different  circumstances. 


Ramblei  in  an  Old  City;  comprising  Antiquarian, 
Historical,  Biographical,  ancL  Political  Associations. 
By 8.  S.  Madders.  London:  T.  C.  Newby,  Wel- 
beck-street    1853. 

This  work  is  agreeably  written,  and  contains  a 
store  of  curious  matters  pleasant  to  read ;  but  we 
fear  that  it  hardly  answers  to  its  title,  the  ram- 
bles of  the  authoress  consisting  much  more  of  re- 
searches among  the  old  records,  than  of  personal 
visits  to  the  streets,  lanes,  by-ways,  and  outskirts 
of  the  good  old  city  of  Norwich.  It  is  probable 
that  to  the  citizens  themselves  this  may  appear  a 
recommendation  rather  than  a  defect;  but  to  a 
stranger  it  must  be  tantalizing  to  find  that  having 
read  this  volume  through,  he  has  little,  if  any, 
more  definite  notion  of  Norwich  than  he  had 
before  he  opened  it.  The  chapters  on  the  Ca- 
thedral, the  Castle,  the  Market-place,  and  the 
Guildhall,  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  something 
like  pen-and-ink  pictures  of  the  several  subjects; 
but  firom  each  and  all  the  lady  flies  off  at  a  tan- 
gent, pleasantly  enough  to  be  sure,  and  alights 
upon  some  old  legend,  historical  event,  or  vanished 
superstition,  not  always  too  evidently  connected 
with  the  subject  supposed  to  be  under  hand.  Nor- 
wich is  rich  in  worthies  ecclesiastical,  literary, 
and  artistic,  and  to  some  of  these  the  authoress 
has  done  justice ;  but  we  miss  from  the  list  the 
great  landscape-painter,  Crome,  who  is  as  worthy 
to  be  remembered  as  any  one  of  them,  and  whose 
reputation  is  worth  that  of  fifty  bishops,  erudite 
and  excellent  though  they  be.  Hook,  the  father 
of  the  comical  Theodore,  was  a  Norwich  man; 
and  we  are  told  that,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
composed  two  thousand  four  hundred  songs, 
(where  are  they  all?)  one  hundred  and  forty 
complete  works  or  operas,  and  one  oratorio,  besides 
odes  and  emblems !  Ih*.  Crotch  was  ths  great 
musical  celebrity  of  Norwich :  he  was  the  son  of 
a  carpenter,  and  was  a  prodigy  who  played  his 
first  tune  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  three  weeks. 
His  life  and  works  are  well  known;  he  died  in 
1847,  at  his  son's  house  in  Taunton,  where  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  These  details  we 
gather  from  Mrs.  Madders'  book,  and  they  are 
given,  be  it  noticed,  under  the  head  of  "  Conven- 
tual Bemains ;"  from  which  the  reader  may  per- 
ceive, that  our  authoress  asserts  her  privilege,  and 
talks  of  what  she  likes  when  and  wherever  she 
chooses.  Still  she  gossips  to  some  purpose  or 
other  amidst  all  her  discursions,  and  one  is  con- 
tent to  follow  her  to  the  end  of  the  book,  which 
finishes  in  burying  Joseph  John  Gfumey,  and  leaves 
the  old  city  in  a  cloud  almost  as  dense  as  that 
which  overshadows  it  in  the  first  chapter. 


The  Charm,  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Illustrated 
with  more  than  One  Hundred  Engravings.  Lon- 
don :  Addey  and  Co.,  Old  Bond-street     1B53. 

A  BEALLT  charming  book  crowded  with  capital 
pictures  and  fiinny  and  entertaining  stories,  inter- 
spersed with  usefiil  lessons  in  geography,  ele- 
mentary science,  and  natural  history.  This  work 
is  issued  in  numbers,  and  forms  a  child's  periodical, 
replete  with  all  that  can  interest  and  amuse  a 
child's  fimcy,  and  yet  serving,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  vehicle  for  solid  instruction.  It  is  to  im- 
prove the  mind  and  educate  the  eye  rather  than, 
to  pamper  the  stomach;  and  we  recommend  parents 
to  indulge  their  children  by  the  gift  of  such  books 
as  this,  in  preference  to  seating  ^em  on  the  con- 
fectioner's counter,  with  the  affectionate  design  of 
destroying  their  digestion.  They  will  find  the 
«  Charm"  much  more  wholesome  than  jam  as  a 
diet,  and  the  relish  for  it,  in  time>  much  more 
natural  and  durable. 

The  Peak  and  the  Plain :  Scenes  in  Woodland,  Field, 
and  Mountain.  By  Spencer  T.  Hall,  the  Sher- 
wood Forester.  London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
1853. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  various  works  descriptive  of  local 
scenery,  and  its  magical  and  elevating  influence 
upon  the  mind  and  feelings,  which  have  been  at 
various  times  offered  to  our  notice,  perhaps  we 
might  rank  this  £eiscinatiDg  volume  as  the  very 
first  of  them  all  The  Forester  is  a  true  son  of 
the  forest  and  the  field,  the  hedge-rows  and  green 
lanes,  the  rocky  peak  and  the  barren  moor;  and 
ho  is  never  so  nappy  or  so  eloquent,  or  so  much 
himself,  as  when  the  deep  shadow  of  the  woods  is 
upon  him,  or  the  voice  of  the  torrent  is  sounding 
in  his  ears,  or  the  wild  winds  scatter  the  dun 
clouds  around  him  as  he  stands  upon  the  rugged 
crag  of  some  lofty  Tor,  with  the  broad  lands  of 
Old  England  spotted  with  her  busy  towns,  her 
peaceful  hamlets,  her  lone  farm-steads,  her  baro- 
nial halls,  and  her  humble  cottages,  mapped  out 
at  his  feet.  AU  these  are  a  part  of  himself,  and 
the  best  part — ^they  have  entered  into  his  soul,  and 
made  it  what  it  is,  tender  and  loving,  and  truth- 
fill,  and  sensitive  as  the  aspen  leaf  to  the  gentlest 
breath  of  heaven.  He  is  one  of  nature's  free- 
majsons,  and  knows  all  her  secret  signs — one  of 
her  high  priests  who  is  at  home  in  her  innermost 
shrines,  where  he  pays  his  vows  and  calls  upon 
his  fellows  to  pay  theirs.  He  is  her  poet  and  sings 
her  praises — and  her  champion,  too,  who  vindi- 
cates her  right.  He  will  not  crush  the  life  out 
of  an  old  legend  for  the  sake  of  showing  his 
learning — ^though  he  has  it  to  show — any  more 
than  he  would  wound  a  brother  with  the  shafts 
of  his  wit,  for  the  sake  of  showing  that.  He  loves 
all  things — ^the  loveliest  most,  and  paints  them  in 
beautiful  pictures,  fit  to  be  hung  up  in  the  gal- 
leries of  memory.  We  feel  strongly  tempted  to 
extract  some  of  &e8e  word-limnings,  and  are  only 
deterred  f^m  doing  so  by  the  conviction  that  we 
should  do  them  an  injury  by  detaching  them  from 
the  position  they  occupy  in  the  book.  The  vo- 
lume consists  of  a  number  of  brief  sketches, 
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drawn  faithfiilly  from  the  life — treatmg  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  which  may  all  he  com- 
prised Tinder  the  head  of  ''LandBcapes  with 
figures,"  and  interspersed  with  many  admirable 
poems,  not  a  few  of  which  are  already  familiar  to 
The  lover  of  nature  will  be  glad  of  the 


us. 

Forester's  guidance  over  Peak  and  Plain,  and 

will  rejoice  with  him  to 

More  along  the  shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart ;  with  gentle  hand 
Touch — ^for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 

Remarks  on  the  Production  of  the  Preciom  MetdU^ 
and  on   the  Depreciation    of   Gold,    By  Mons. 
Chevauer.    Translated  by  D.  F.  Campbell,  £8q. 
London :  Smith,  £lder,  and  Go.     1853. 

One  would    imagine    that    nothing    ooiQd   be 
plainer  than  the  truth  of  the  commercial  axiom, 
that  when  a  commodity  is    abundant  it  must 
necessarily  be  cheap,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
that    commodity,   and  its  real  or  conventional 
value.     There  can  be  no  natural  law  which  ex- 
empts any  one  thing  flrom  the  operation  of  this 
rule ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  gold,  because 
it  happens  to  be  the  standard  of  value  in  this 
country,  shall  not,  like  other  things,  suffer  depre- 
ciation when  the  market  is  overgorged  with  it. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  common  sense  view  of  the 
question,  and  though  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  argu- 
ment has  been  adduced,  to  prove  that  the  appre- 
hensions to  which  such  a  view  naturally  gives 
rise  are  unfounded  or  premature,  yet  that  portion 
of  the  public  whose  property  is  money  in  some 
shape  or  other,  and  therefore  gold,  are  far  from 
being  at  ease  on  the  matter.    Mr.  Campbell,  after 
a  prolonged  and  careful  investigation  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supplies 
of  gold  now  pouring  into  Europe  must  at  an  early 
period  occasion  an  immense  rise  in  the  price  of  all 
commodities,  which  is  tantamount  to  an  immense 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold.     This  is  the 
conclusion  enounced  by  M.  Chevalier  in  a  work 
as  yet    unpublished,  a  portion   of  which  Mr. 
Campbell,  having  had  it  placed  at  his  disposal, 
translated  in  support  of  his  own  views,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.     We  believe  that  so  fan 
both  he  and  M.  Chevalier  are  right ;  but  in  pur- 
suing the  argument  of  the  French  writer  to  its 
logi^  conclusions,  Mr.  Campbell  may  not  be  so 
correct.     It  is  his  opinion,  for  instance,  that  since 
all  persons  whose  capital  is  money,  will,  through 
the  influx  of  gold,  be  in  the  condition  of  tiie  dealer 
who  keeps  on  hand  a  stock  of  some  commodity 
which  is  constantly  deteriorating,  they  wiU,  to 
compensate  themselves,  find  it  necessary  to  exact 
a  higher  rate  of  interest;  and  he  expresses  his 
conviction  t^t  the  rate  of  interest,  in  this  country 
is  £Eur  more  likely  to  advance  than  recede.     Now, 
considering  that,  fast  as  the  gold  comes  into  this 
conntry,  it  does  not  in  any  great  degree  come  into 
circulation,  but  goes  mostly  into  fiie  cellars  of 
the  Bank,  increasing  the  store  of  capital  which 
will  have  to  compete  for  employment  and  must 
come  into  use  upon  easy  terms,  or  not  at  all;  we 
do  not  see,  however  necessary  it  may  be  for  capi- 
talists to  exact  a  higher  rate  of  interesti  that  they 


are  likely  to  get  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
likely  that  the  rate  of  interest  will  not  recede  much; 
while  money  is  abundant  it  will  rarely  rise  very 
high — ^but  since  with  plenteous  capital  there  is 
generally  commercial  activity,  the  spirit  of  specu-* 
lation  will  prevent  its  faUing  very  low. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  executed  his  translation  ex- 
tremely well.  "We  have  not  room  even  for  an 
analysis  of  M.  Chevalier's  argument ;  but  we  ex- 
tract one  passage  of  pertinent  value  for  the  sake 
of  our  readers,  most  of  whom  will  be  interested  in 
its  contents. 

The  aim  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  present,  and  of  the 
holders  of  the  precious  metals  at  all  times,  is  to  put  into 
dronlation  the  gold  or  silver  in  their  coffers;  but  the 
coin  which  circulates  in  a  countiy  has  natural  limits, 
provided  the  metal  or  metals  of  which  it  is  composed 
remain  unchanged  in  value.    The  metallic  circulation, 
practically,  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
business  transacted.    All  beyond  that  is  redundant,  and 
the  current  of  business  throws  it  back  into  its  natural 
reservoirs,  which  in  our  days  are  the  public  banks.    A 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  the  only  means 
by  which  the  augmented  mass  of  them  can  remain  per- 
manently in  circulation.    And  this  problem  it  now  about 
to  he  soloed  before  our  eye$.    Suppose  the  mass  of  busi- 
ness transactions  to  be  twenty  milliards,  and  the  coin 
required  therefore  to  be  only  one-tenth  of  that  sum,  any 
greater  quantity  of  coin  you  may  put  into  circulation  will 
not  i^ssess  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  exchangeable  com- 
modities, a  higher  value  than  that  now  possessed  by  the 
two  milliards  of  coin.    In  vain  will  you  add  one  half  to 
the  circulation,  and  increase  it  from  two  to  three  mil- 
liards, that  is  to  say,  if  the  coin  be  silver,  from  nine 
million   kilogrammes   to   thirteen  and  a  half  million 
kilogrammes;   your  thirteen  and  a  half  million  kilo- 
grammes will  only  command  in  commodities  of  every 
kind  the  same  quantity  as  was  formerly  exchanged  for 
nine  million  kilogrammes.    Let  us  imagine,  for  example, 
that  some  morning  every  housewife  on  her  way  to  market 
at  Paris,  were  to  find  in  her  purse  three  instead  of  the 
two  five-franc  pieces  with  which  she  had  supplied  herself 
for  the  morning's  purchases,  and  that  she  proceeded  to 
market  resolved  to  spend  the  whole ;  that  all  of  them 
acted  in  this  respect  alike,  and  that  they  found  at  the 
market  only  the  usual  supply  of  vegetables  and  other  pro- 
visions ;  her  three  pieces  would  go  no  farther  than  the 
two  would  have  gone ;  she  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
evexything  one  half  more  than  usual,  and  after  having 
laid  out  the  entire  fifteen  fhmcs,  she  would  return  home 
with  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  provisions  as  if  no 
addition  had  been  made  to  her  purse.    This  familiar 
illustration  conveys  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  effect 
produced  when  fresh  and  copious  supplies  of  the  precious 
metal  augment  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation. 

The  Sextudity  of  Nature,  An  Essay,  proposing  to 
show  that  Sex  and  the  Marriage  Union  are  uni- 
versal principles — ^fundamental  alike  in  Physics, 
Physiology  and  Psychology.  By  L.  H.  Grindon. 
London :  Pitman.  Manohester :  Fletcher  and  Tubbs* 
1858. 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  still  more  fanciM 
treatise  upon  a  subject  on  which  ingenious  and 
imaginative  minds,  from,  the  days  of  Homer  to 
our  own,  have  occasionally  delighted  to  disport 
themselves.  Perhaps  Mr.  Grindon  is  the  first 
philosopher  who  has  published  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage between  the  universal "  dualism  that  bisects 
Nature,"  and  brought  all  matter  oiganic  and  in- 
organic, and  all  spirit  too,  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  holy  matrimony.  According  to  him,  not  only 
have  plants  Ibeir  loves^  as  Darwin  teaches,  but 
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ores,  and  earthfi,  alkalinefl  and  oxides  are  wedded 
in  affectionate  embrace,  and  are  only  to  be  divorced 
with  difficulty  by  the  tolmenting  procdsaes  of 
analytical  chemistry — their  ecclesiastical  court. 
Oxygen  is  a  terrible  polygamist,  whose  concubines 
are  legion,  and  whose  offspring  everywhere  is 
Heat.  Light  is  another,  and  his  omtpring  is 
Colour,  whose  mother  is  matter.  Old  ocean,  again, 
is  the  father  of  all  production  and  the  husband  of 
mother  earth.  Further,  the  Divine  nature  is 
itself  dual:  in  the  language  of  the  old  Greek 
hymn— 

Zevc  6p<niy  yivtro*  Zsifc  AfifiporoQ  iifXtro  vvft^iit 
being  a  union  or  marriage  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
perfect  goodness.  Setting  out  with  these  fine  and 
truth-fi:uught  fancies,  our  author  discourses  plea- 
santly and  learnedly  on  the  human  character,  the 
Soul,  the  body,  language,  music,  ideas,  beauty  and 
morals.    On  the  subject  of  language  he  says : — 

The  sexual  chaiBcter  of  wordi  is  one  of  the  most 
besatifal  and  recondite  aabjeofca  of  philosophy.  It  is 
foretold  even  in  their  elemetUt.  The  hard  stordy  con- 
sonants are  masouline ;  the  delicate  mnsical  vowels  are 
feminine.  As  man  needs  woman's  aid  to  fulfil  his  noble 
nature,  so  does  the  consonant  need  the  auziliaiy  vowel 
in  order  to  be  uttered ;  and  as  the  woman  without  man 
is  destitute  of  her  stay  and  strength,  so  is  the  unmarried 
vowd  rarely  more  than  a  thoughtless  inteijection.  .... 
As  with  the  near  equality  in  nuniben  of  men  and  women, 
so  again,  when  pr(^[>erly  discriminated,  with  the  nmnben 
of  each  dass  or  sex  of  sounds A  philosophic  ana- 
lysis of  all  the  sounds  which  have  been  ascertained  to 
occur  in  human  speech  shows  that  there  are  about  twenty- 
four  vowel  sounds,  and  twenty-four  consonants ;  the  Eng- 
lish language  using  eighteen  of  the  former  and  twenty- 
one  of  the  latter.  Certainly,  the  inteimediate  thades  of 
sound  are  countless,  but  the  types  or  distinct  fonns  do  not 
exceed  the  number  above  stated.  .  »  .  •  On  the  propor- 
tions in  which  vowels  and  consonants  enter  into  words 

depends  much  of  the  euphony  of  languages The 

most  impressive  languages  in  point  of  sound,  will  pro- 
bably always  be  found,  on  a  phonetic  analysis  of  their 
elementary  composition,  to  be  those  wherein  the  two 
ingredients  are  nicely  balanced. 

"We  add  a  passage  on  Ideas : — 

All  our  ideas  come  of  marriages ;  ideas  being  t^e  iVuit 
of  the  communion  of  the  soul,  through  the  media  of  the 
senses,  with  the  forms  and  the  phenomena  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Ideas  are  not  the  result  of  thought,  but  its 
tubject-matUr;  for  there  can  be  no  thought  without  the 
antecedent  acquisition  of  ideas  whereon  the  thinking 
powers  can  employ  themselves.  Ideas  are  the  property  of 
the  intellect,  as  feelings  or  emotions  are  of  the  affections. 
Hence  their  very  name,,  which  is  founded  on  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  intellect  with  the  eye ;  just  as  it  is 
with  the  ear^  that  the  affections  are  in  diief  correspond- 
ence, so  beautifully  verified  by  music.  Literally,  an 
**idea'*  is  **  something  seen,**  and  its  primitive,  physical, 
sense,  which  is  the  key  to  aU  8libsequ6nt  ones,  denoted  the 
exterior  conflg^iration  of  things,  as  viewed  by  the  bodily 
sight.  Well-knownandstrikingillustrationsof  this  primi- 
tive sense,  are  Pindar's  Uia  re  koXov  ^  beautiful  in  shape," 
Aristophanes*  6.dayaTcug  lUait  "  immortal  forms,"  and 
the  phrase  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  ^r  ii  4  ^^ca 
ahrov  &c  ^orpairi^,  <*  his  countenance  was  like  light- 
ning." Similar  uses  of  it  are  not  unfirequent  in  the 
English  literature  of  the  10th  century. 

In  the  present  utilitarian  age  it  is  doubtM 
whether  the  "  Sexuality  of  Nature  "  will  become 
extensiTely  popular,  since  the  use  of  the  study  is 
not  very  cleariy  made  out>  even  by  the  autiior 


himself— but  wo  can  promise  the  reader  who  shall 
give  it  his  attention,  matter  for  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable reflection. 


The  Plaint  of  Freedom.    1862. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  work  in  small  quarto,  and 
bound  in  cream-coloured  yeUum,  which,  without 
the  name  of  either  author  or  publisher,  has  found 
its  way  to  our  desk.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Milton,  whose  voice  the  author,  sitting  in  the 
shadow  of  his  sepulchre,  aspires  to  echo. 

Methou^ht  thy  very  clay 
Might  tune  Uie  thinnest  pipe  of  grass, 
To  teU  the  free  winds  as  they  pass. 
How  England  lets  thy  grave  decay. 

How  o'er  it  things  abhorr'd  of  lisht 
Crawl  hideously,  and  worms  obscene ; 
And  daily  trampings  of  the  mean 

Would  hide  the  epitaph  of  might— 

Thy  prophet  mantle  who  may  wear  ? 
Yet  from  thy  car  of  splendour  throw 
One  spark  on  me :  my  song  shall  flow 

Volcano-voiced,  for  all  to  hear. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  plaint  which  follows, 
if  not  actually  uttered  with  the  Toice  of  a  volcano, 
and  though  not  tinged  with  any  excess  of  loyalty, 
is  to  a  rather  startling  effect.  Freedom,  intent  upon 
stirring  up  Old  England  to  do  something — though 
what  she  is  to  do  is  not  very  plain — ^makes  this 
bold  demand: 

What  waitest  thou  ?    Till  Cossack  feet 
Spur  thy  slow  courage ;  tiU  the  wai^-- 
Our  sires  had  led  to  Trafalgar — 

Back  desperately  from  street  to  street? 

Till  London  croucheth  to  its  doom ; 
When  strangers  stepping  through  our  walls, 
Chant  French  Te  Deums  in  Saint  Paul's, 

And  pUe  their  anns  on  Nelson's  tomb  ? 

What  sloth  of  heart,  or  brain,  or  limb, 
What  count  of  fears,  what  doubt  of  tight, 
Hath  hid  thy  spirit  in  this  night, 

Whose  clouds  thy  starriest  honours  dim  ? 

Can  Wickoliffo*s  heirs  permit  the  Pope  f 
May  Cromwell's  lieges  court  the  Tsar  f 
Or  Alfred's  lineage  shrink  from  war^ 

With  shameful  peace  for  only  hope? 

And  yet  thy  sword,  a  liar's  tongue. 
Thy  highest  faith  some  trick  of  trade, — 
Wbat  marvel  England's  name  is  made 

A  synonym  for  coward  wrong  ? 

The  land  that  boldly  judged  a  king, 
And  slew  the  traitor  for  his  crimes. 
Now  stoopeth  to  the  poorest  mimes 

Of  Tyranny — an  abject  thing. 

No  wonder  that  thou  dar^t  not  pile 

My  beacon  fire :  'twould  light  the  world 
To  see  the  hydra-slavery  curled 

In  thine  own  heart,  unhappy  Isle ! 

The  town  is  thick  with  loathsome  graves ; 
Yon  fence  that  girds  a  thousand  fields, 
Shuts  out  the  serfs — their  han^est  yields 

No  harvest  unto  landless  slaves. 

The  weaver  starveth  at  his  loom ; 

The  reaper  faints  for  lack  of  bread ; 

While  age  may  nowhere  lay  its  head ; 
Decrepit  childhood  hath  no  bloom. 
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0,  finglish  girl,  nnsexed  with  toil ! 
0,  English  matron,  gaunt  and  wild, 
That  starest  on  thy  strangled  child, — 

And  there  is  none  to  loose  the  coil ! 

And  O,  thou  son  and  sire  of  woes, 
Whose  steps  are  shadowed  hy  despair,-— 
Thou  palsied  heggar,  trampled  where 

Our  Hampden  grappled  with  his  foes ! 

The  circled  honour  and  the  place 
Of  genius  stolen  by  the  mean  : 
What  poor  weak  parody  of  a  Queen 

Insults  the  Elizabethan  race ! 

A  peerage— -traffic's  motley  thi^ng ! 
A  Church, — ^where  prelates  buud  their  styes  I 
And  courts  of  law,— -whei^e  Jefferies 

Bemains  a  precedent  for  wrong ! 

And  in  the  halls  where  Vane  was  heard 
Some  rascal  shopman  (!)  drunken-brave, 
Babbling  of  State,  while  fool  and  knave 

Applaud  a  lie  in  evety  word ! 

A  people :  thousands  crowd  the  streets, 
Exclaiming — Freedom !  let  thy  graoe 
Be  given  us  in  the  market-plaoe, 

Where  slave  his  fellow  coward  meets ! 

So  realms  are  colonized  with  thieves, 
Despite  the  moss-grown  hearths  at  home ; 
And  starved  men  through  the  bleak  world 
roam, 

That  native  fields  may  fiitten  beeves. 

We  did  not  imagine  Freedom  was  sudi  a  virago 
as  to  talk  thiiB  wildly.  After  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  she  invokes  ''  the  ghosts  of  huried  days/' 
by  way  of  imparting  a  littlo  life  to  the  dead  pre- 
8ent--«nd  gives  us  a  series  of  metrical  ovations  to 
all  the  old  British  worthies  from  Caractaous  to 
Torn  Paine  (!)  Of  these,  the  following  are  the 
best: — 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

As  one  who  climbs  from  stair  to  btair-<* 
For  narrow  is  the  way  and  steep— 
Until  he  heads  the  topmost  keep, 

And  plants  his  victor  standard  there, — 

So  boldness  steps  from  age  to  age— ■ 
Built  Titan-like,  hill  crowning  hill — 
And  stands,  and  with  o'ertowering  will, 

Throws  into  heaven  a  champion's  gage. 

So  clomb  the  dawn  ete  day  began : 
So  Eliot  reacheth  to  his  tower, 
Proclaimhig  thence  with  herald  power 

The  coining  monarchy  of  man. 

Brave  prisoner — Quail^  thou  crowned  lie ! 

Before  that  proudly  wasted  face ; 

The  firm  lips  asking  but  one  grace — 
<<A  little  air  for  strength  to  die." 

VANE— SYDNEY— RUSSELL, 

The  fire  is  out :  Vane's  life-blood  poufed 

Upon  the  scattered  altar-stones : 

And  ribalds  desecrate  the  bones 
Of  men  whom  courage  had  adored. 

And  on  the  martyr^  bloody  sod 
Shame's  revellers  foot  the  embers  out, — 
Save  where,  escaped  the  darkening  rout, 

Two  souls  flash  upwards  unto  God : 

A  Russell  pleading  for  the  right 

Of  battle  with  tyrannic  laws ; 

A  Sydney  for  the  " good  old  cause" 
Republican. — And  all  is  night. 

A  night  io  make  the  brave  despair : 
For  Circe's  bastard  hath  regained 
His  wand ;  and  England  sits  enchained 

Plague-smitten,  stark,  with  horrent  hair. 


"We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these  lines,  but 
it  needs  no  conjuror  to  guess  that  he  is  a  young 
hand  who  has  yet  his  craft  to  learn  and  his  judg- 
ment to  enlighten.  Power  of  a  certain  sort  he 
possesses,  and  dreams  possibly  that  he  is  wielding 
a  two-handed  sword  with  the  vigour  of  a  Baresark 
against  established  iniquities — never  suspecting 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  largo  bam  flail  ho  is 
flourishing  so  valiantly  about  his  head,  and  that 
of  the  hard  knocks  he  deals  the  greatest  part  will 
fall  to  his  own  share. 

Tlie  Futdre;  or  thinsrs  coming  on  the  Earth.  In 
Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  Joshua  Elisha  Free- 
man.   London :  Ward  and  Co.     1853. 

Mb.  Fbesmak  looks  for  an  individual  antichrist, 
and  recognises  indications  of  his  speedy  approach; 
he  foresees  his  destruction  too  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  of  physical  force  exerted  by  the 
Divine  Vengeance.  Babylon  the  Great — ^whether 
ancient  Babylon  restored,  or  Constantinople,  or 
London,  or  Papal  Rome,  the  author  is  by  no  means 
certain — is  to  be  destroyed  with  him;  and  then 
comes  a  new  earth — ^an  earth  without  a  curse, 
and  a  millennium  of  universal  peace.  He  may  be 
quite  right,  for  aught  we  know ;  we  do  not  under- 
take to  {Pronounce  a  verdict. 

Father  Reeves,  ike  Methodist. Glass  Leader.  By  Ed- 
WABD  CoRDEBOT.  Loudou :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.     1853. 

This  is  dn  unpretending  memoir  of  a  very  remark- 
able inan,  who,  born  in  an  humble  rank,  devoted 
the  whole  leisure  of  a  long  life, — leisure  saved 
from  the  intervals  of  hard  labour — ^to  the  good  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  He  did,  from  religious  con- 
viction, what  no  man  urged  by  a  loss  powerM 
motive  is  ever  found  to  do ;  he  literally  gave  up 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  he  never  earned 
more  than  forty  shillings  a  week,  and  often  not 
twentv,  yet  he  gave  up  a  shilling  a  day  in  order 
to  make  time  to  visit  and  console  the  poor  of  the 
populous  district  of  Lambeth.  Of  these  visits  ho 
made  some  13,000 'in  the  course  of  twenty-six 
years,  and  he  carried  them  on  to  the  last  week  of 
his  life.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  spectacle 
which  such  a  career  presents  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other,  be  it  what  it  may ;  and  we  are  glad 
that  this  little  memorial  of  the  good  man's  life  has 
been  so  worthily  written ;  it  may  serve  to  teach 
the  world  a  lesson  of  goodness  which  it  is  generally 
slow  to  learn.  Poor  Father  Beeves,  it  appears, 
was  killed  in  the  streets  by  an  over-driven  ox,  so 
that  he  was  in  some  sort  a  Smithfleld  martyr.  Li 
strict  justice  the  Corporation  of  London  ought 
to  meet  all  such  casualties  in  their  own  persons. 
"We  could  have  better  spared  an  alderman,*' 

A  Childreris  Summer.  Eleven  Etchinffs  on  Steol, 
by  E.  V.  B.  Illustrated  in  Prose  and  Bhyme,  by 
M.  L.  B.  and  W.  M.  C.  London  :  Addey  and  Co., 
21,  Old  Bond  Street.     1853. 

These  etchings  are  finished  productions  of  very 
extraordinary  merit  and  beaufy.  They  consist  of 
a  series  of  simple  compositions  in  which  children^ 
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from  two  or  three  to  six  years  of  age  are  admirably 
grouped  together  in  theeiijo3rmeiitof  such  pleasures 
as  a  summer's  day  ramble  affords.  They  are  drawn 
with  singular  boldness  and  at  the  same  time  with 
a  delicacy  and  feeling  rarely  equalled.  Perhaps 
the  most  excellent  group  of  all  is  the  young  hay- 
makers, which  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as 
Collins  woidd  make  a  noble  picture.  **  Home- 
ward Bound  **  again  is  another  charming  subject 
for  the  canvas — and  so  is  the  "  Flower  Garden ;" 
the  artist  who  has  designed  these  may  win  a  bril- 
liant reputation  whenever  he  shall  choose  to 
clothe  his  ideas  in  colour.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ex- 
pect that  the  literature  of  this  book  should  be  on 
a  level  with  its  unrivalled  pictures.  It  is  not, 
however,  unworthy  of  them,  as  the  following 
extract  wiU  suffice  to  show : — 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Two  children  irander,  hand  in  hand  entwined, 
On  scented  tnrf,  and  where  the  laughing  flowers 
Dye  with  rich  son  set  hues  the  beds  and  bowers, 
And  touch  with  perfUme  every  loitering  wind. 
O  ye !  to  whom  the  elements  are  kind ! 
Fair  boy !  whom  graceful  fancies  fairer  make, 
Fair  girl!  whom  never  earnest  smiles  forsake ; 
What  happier,  holier  lovers  can  we  find? 
Pause  in  your  play,  and  be  eternal  now ! 
Still  mix  your  hair  where  golden  sunlight  gleams 
O'er  peach-like  cheeks,  amid  the  lustrous  glow 
Of  eyes  like  two  blue  heavens  in  sleepy  streams ! 
We  gaze ;  the  earlier  Eden  blooms  below, 
The  loves  of  angels  are  no  longer  dreams. 


Sunday  and  the  Sabbath :  or  the  Reasons  for  identi- 
fying the  Lord's  Day  of  the  Apostles  with  the  Sab- 
bath of  Moses.  By  W.  H.  Johnstone,  M.A. 
Loudon :  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.     1853. 

This  little  work  presents  a  candid,  impartial,  and 
fedrly-reasoned  argument  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sabbath  question  which  is  just  now  so  much  a 
matter  of  debate.  The  author  shows  that  the 
Mosaic  Sabbath  was  a  daj  of  rest  only,  and  not  of 
religious  worship,  and  that  its  violation  consisted 
not  in  neglecting  the  duties  of  the  synagogue,  but 
in  the  pe^orming  of  any  kind  of  work.  He  shows, 
what  is  plainly  undeniable,  that  Christ  never  abro- 
gated this  Sabbath,  but  on  the  contrary  honoured 
and  observed  it.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of 
the  early  Christians  he  adduces  evidence  to  prove 
that  those  of  them  who  were  Jews  observed  the 
Mosaic  Sabbath  in  the  same  way  that  Christ  had 
done ;  that  the  Gentile  Christians  observed  no  day 
of  rest  whatever,  and  that  Christians  of  all  kinds 
kept  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  prayer-day  de- 
voted to  worship,  and  that  they  did  this  with  the 
sanction  of  the  aposties  and  probably  with  that  of 
Christ  himself;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the 
church  was  recognised  by  the  state,  that  a  certain 
degree  of  abstinence  fi:t)m  work  Was  rendered 
compulsory  by  the  imperial  edict  of  Constantino 
— sabbatizing  being  regarded  up  to  that  time  as  a 
peculiarly  Jewish  custom.  Admitting  these  things, 
he  yet  affirms  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has 
not  ceased  because  the  institutes  of  Moses  have 
been  suspended  and  because  the  first  Gentile 
disciples,  being  many  of  them  slaves  subject  to 
heathen  masters,  could  not  sabbatize.    On  the 


contrary  the  obligation  of  its  observance  is  binding 
as  ever,  and  must  remain  so  so  long  as  Christian 
worship  is  a  duty.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  itself  for  the  weighty  reasons  by  which 
these  conclusions  are  enforced,  as  it  would  be  fo- 
reign to  our  general  purpose  to  cite  them  here ;  if 
he  be  at  all  interested  in  the  question,  he  may 
reap  some  satisfaction  upon  finding  it  here  treated 
in  an  original  vein,  and  in  a  truly  catholic  spirit. 
Some  of  the  writer's  remarks,  in  the  concluding 
part  of  his  work,  on  the  subject  of  opening  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Grounds  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon, may  be  read  with  advantage  just  now  by  all 
parties  concerned. 

Essays  on  Political  Economy.  By  the  late  M.  Fre- 
deric Bastiat,  Member  of  the  institute  of  France, 
London:  W.  aud  F.  G.  Cash,  6,  Bishopsgate 
Without     1863. 

Op  aU  foreign  writers  on  Political  Economy,  M. 
Bastiat  was  the  most  intelligible,  clear,  and  prac- 
tical. It  is  to  the  efforts  of  his  pen  and  to  the 
sound  economic  philosophy  which  by  his  simple 
mode  of  treatment  he  rendered  fainiliar  to  his 
countrymen,  that  France  in  a  great  measure  owes 
her  delivery  from  protectionist  fallacies  and  soci- 
alist delusions.  He  stripped  the  absurdities  of 
Proudhon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  the  political. mystics 
of  a  prior  generation  of  the  sophistry  which  dis- 
guised them,  and  laid  their  foul  and  disgusting 
enormities  bare  to  the  common-sense  of  the  com- 
mon people.  He  reduced  the  true  principles  of 
law  and  government  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
day  labourer,  and  showed  how  little  of  legislative 
interference  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  prosperity 
of  the  common  interest.  His  works  are  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  class-book  by  English  oommer- 
cialists, — and  they  ought  to  be  attentively  studied 
by  all  who  would  learn  the  true  function  of  go- 
vernment in  regard  to  commerce.  The  volume 
before  us  contains  the  five  well-known  and  admi- 
rable essays :  Capital  and  Interest — That  which, 
is  Seen  and  That  which  is  not  Seen — Government 
— ^What  is  monev — The  Law.  We  commend  their 
perusal,  and  their  possession,  to  our  readers,  fed.- 
ing  well  assured  that  no  man  will  regret  their 
purchase,  or  fail  to  recur  to  them  firequenUy  with 
both  pleasure  and  profit. 


The  Ghost  of  Junius.  By  Francis  Aterst.  London: 
Thomas  Bosworth,  215,  Begent-street.    1853. 

We  have  here  a  rather  remarkable  pamphlet  upon 
a  subject  which  has  puzzled  the  literati  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Mr.  Ayerst  attempts  to 
show  that  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated  letters 
of  Junius  is  deducible  fix)m  a  single  letter  written 
by  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Eobert  Eich,  Bart.,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Yiscount  Barring- 
ton,  in  1 775-6.  The  strength  of  his  argument  lies 
in  a  supposed  similarity  of  style  and  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  phraseology  and  of  irony  observable  in 
the  compositions  of  the  Baronet  and  of  Junius.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  author  makes  out  no  very 
strong  case ;  there  are  some  points  of  similarity 
— ^points  too  not  easily  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
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works  of  other  writers — ^yet  after  having  read  the 
passages  carefollyy  as  they  are  here  arranged  in 
columns,  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  Eich 
was  Junius.  But  we  leave  the  verdict  to  the 
public. 

Wellington :  A  Lecture,  by  the  Rev.  John  Cumminq, 
D.D.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Go.  1853. 

There  has  been  no  memorial  of  the  great  Duke, 
among  the  almost  countless  number  which  have 
issued  from  the  press,  so  well  adapted  for  the  peru- 
sal of  young  men  entering  into  life  as  this  small 
and  unpretending  volume.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  is  a 
noble  biography,  not  a  record  of  the  outer  life  and 
acts — ^but  of  the  inner  life  and  spirit  of  the  true 
hero  whose  loss  we  mourn.  There  are  a  hundred 
"  lives  "  of  Wellington  yet  to  come,  and  many  a 
bulky  tome,  big  with  his  deeds  of  arms  and  his 
wisdom  in  council,  has  yet  to  be  written ;  but  the 
future  biographer  will  not  add  much  if  anything 
to  the  mental  stature  of  the  man,  as  he  stands  here 
in  the  true  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  moral  na- 
ture. We  are  struck  as  we  read  this  masterly 
delineation  of  a  great  and  simple  mind,  with  the 
thought — ^How  few  are  the  men  who  have  figured 
in  the  fiery  history  of  warfare  whose  motives 
would  bear  the  test  here  applied  to  Wellington } 
Having  named  Washiugton  and  Fairfax,  and  a  few 
other  noble  names,  the  list  is  complete.  Dr.  Gum- 
ming has  recognised  the  true  nobility  of  his  hero, 
and  exhibited  him  in  a  light  in  which  his  example 
may  be  most  extensively  useful.  Wellington  was 
the  prophet  of  duty,  and  pointed  the  way,  more 
tiian  any  other  man,  to  solid  renown  through  the 
arduous  path  of  difficulty  and  discoxutigement. 
His  example  will  not  be  lost — ''  though  dead  he 
yet  speaketh  "  and  shall  speak  to  generations  yet  to 
come  of  the  virtue  of  self-reliance  and  the  heroism 
that  dwells  in  persevering  fortitude. 


A  Scheme  of  Direct  Taxation  for  1853.  By  Jelinoeb 
Sthons,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  London:  Parker 
and  Son,  445,  West  Strand.     1853. 

This  is  an  extremely  well- written  and  well-rea- 
soned pamphlet  upon  a  subject  of  great  and  in- 
creasing interest,  and  is  worthy  of  a  much  more 
extensive  consideration  than  we  have  at  present 
space  to  allot  to  it.  That  our  whole  system  of 
taxation  requires  complete  revision  and  re-forma- 
tion, men  of  all  parties  in  politics  are  more  or  less 
disposed  to  allow.  Mr.  Symons  has  made  himself 
master  of  the  topic,  and  in  this  essay  has  struck 
out  some  original  views  well  deserving  of  serious 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  legislatiire ;  he  has 
further  exposed  some  remarkable  Mlacies  in  the 
published  opinions  of  the  greatest  economists  of 
the  day — ^&llacies  startling  from  their  evident 
puerility,  combiued  with  the  fact  of  their  being 
embraced  and  promulgated  by  men  who  have 
taken  the  first  rank  as  political  philosophers.  We 
must  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  afford 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  pam- 
phlet. Starting  with  a  glance  at  the  Budget  of 
1852,  Mr.  Symons  recapitulates  some  well-kaown 
truths  in  reference  to  increase  of  revenue  from 


decreased  taxes ;  he  then  shows  the  practical  folly 
of  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  exposes  the 
viciousness  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
sought  to  be  maintained.  Under  the  head  of 
"Direct  Taxes"  he  shows  the  operation  which 
these  would  necessarily  have  were  all  indirect 
taxes  abolished.  For  very  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons which  he  gathers  from  a  consideration  of  the 
self-equalizing  incidence  of  taxes,  he  would  tax  all 
incomes  above  £50  and  except  those  below  it ;  be- 
cause there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing their  amount  and  collecting  the  tax.  He  would 
also  exempt  the  wages  of  labour  on  the  same 
ground — not  that  he  deems  that  labour  should  be 
exempt  from  tax ;  the  poor  is  bound  to  pay  his 
share  as  well  as  the  rich;  and  by  the  lowering 
of  wages  which  would  follow  upon  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  taxes  to  the  non-labouring  classes,  he 
would  pay  it.     Thus 

the  poor  will  not  benefit  at  all  at  the  expense  of  the  rich, 
but  both  classes,  and  all  classes  will,  as  thej  have  all 
along  done,  share  the  burden^  with  this  single  difference 
— ^that  by  removing  the  imposition  of  taxes  Arom  con- 
sumption to  income  and  property,  and  thus  relinquish- 
ing indirect  for  direct  taxation,  a  material  saving  m]l  be 
CTOCted  in  the  cost  of  collection  and  in  the  amount  re- 
quired. That  manifold  hindrances  to  industrial  enter- 
prises, alike  vexatious  and  costly,  arising  from  the  multi- 
tude of  petty  imposts,  will  be  removed,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  commerce ;  while  the  abolition  of  all  customs 
and  excise  duties  will  alone  give  effect  to  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  competition  and  free  trade,  and  make  an 
admitted  theory  a  practical  reality. 

On  the  fallacy  of  discriminating  rates  of  income- 
tax  the  author  remarks,  that  to  levy  a  less  rate  on 
income  from  trades  and  professions  than  on  those 
from  property,  is  to  create  a  distinction  without  a 
difference ;  for  if  the  latter  be  more  favoured  they 
will  be  less  paid ;  and  the  burden  will  be  as  long 
in  the  one  case  as  it  was  broad  in  the  other.  In 
the  words  of  Col.  Thompson,  "if  temporary  in- 
comes are  taxed  temporarily,  and  permanent  in- 
comes permanently,  that  is  exactly  the  fEur  thing.'' 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  present  system  that  all  in- 
comes  are  treated,  classed,  and  taxed  alike ;  whether 
they  be  perpetual  or  temporary,  and  whether  produced  by 
capital  or  not  of  capital.  And  this  system  ought  not  to 
be  altered,  for  it  cannot  be  improved.  Some  actuaries, 
and  others  who  are  afilicted  with  a  mania  for  arithme- 
tical casuistries,  and  the  apices  juris  of  the  subject,  set  up 
a  distinotion  between  incomes  derived  from  fixed  capital, 
such  as  the  Funds,  for  example,  and  from,  circulating 
capital,  or  such  as  is  employed  in  production.  But  they 
are  for  all  the  purposes  and  equities  of  taxation  similar. 
True  it  is,  that  part  of  the  income  derived  from  the  latter 
consists  in  the  capital  newly  produced ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
It  still  constitutes  part  of  income ;  for  it  is  part  of  the 
profit  arising  from  the  productive  employment  of  capital : 
tiie  original  amount  of  the  capital  so  employed  being  left 
untaxed  and  undiminished.  True  it  is,  that  the  process 
is  easy  of  capitalizing  incomes,  and  taxing  ^£1000  per 
annum  from  the  Funds,  if  in  peipetuity,  as  J62d,000,  and 
of  a  life-interest  in  them  of  JEIOOO  per  annum  at  j£I4,75d, 
and  a  professional  income  of  JSIOOO  as  an  annuitant  also. 
But  where  is  the  justice  of  this  proceeding  ?  it  is  plain 
that  the  income  in  any  of  these  cases  survives  from  pos- 
sessor to  possessor,  just  as  much  where  he  has  a  tempo- 
rary  individual  interest  as  where  he  has  it  in  fee.  It 
represents  so  much  of  the  annual  wealth  of  the  country, 
receiring  the  same  protection  from  the  state,  and  surely 
chargeable  with  the  same  obligations.  Why  is  one  £1000 
then  to  be  charged  less  than  another  JSIOOO?    These 
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varying  soales  are  based  on  difierent  prospective  values 
of  incomes.  But  nothing  prospective  should  enter  into 
the  case.  The  tax  is  levied  on  a  present  income  for  a 
present  benefit  Why,  then,  is  not  one  pocsessor  for  the 
time  being  to  pay  the  same  tax  for  the  same  year's 
income  as  another?  If  there  be  a  lower  tax  on  life- in- 
comes in  the  Funds  than  on  incomes  in  perpetuity,  it  is 
manifest  that  one  part  of  the  permanent  income  of  the 
fixed  capital  of  the  coimtiy  is  to  pay  less  than  another; 
so  that  Uiere  would,  as  between  the  state  and  the  tax,  be 
a  perpetual  inequality  upon  the  same  income  from  the 
same  capital,  ei\joying  the  same  security!  Again  we 
ask,  Why? 

The  plan  proposed  by  our  author  is  to  abolish 
Customs  and  Excise  duties,  leaving  all  other 
sources  of  revenue  untouched,  and  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  all  incomes  above  fifty  pounds,  of  nine  per 
cent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  diminished  as  the 
revenue  would  permit.  He  calculates  that  a  really 
free  and  unrestricted  trade  vould  result  in  a  few 
years  in  an  immensely  increased  production ;  and 
that  the  tax  would  then  be  reducible  perhaps  one- 
half.  He  estimates  the  taxable  income  of  the 
country  at  only  £405,000,000,  which  would  yield, 
at  lB.9d.  in  the  pound,  £35,437,500.  For  the 
rest  of  his  scheme,  which  is  simple  and  intelligible 
enough,  we  must  refsr  the  reader  to  his  pamphlet. 

Under  the  head  of  "  General  Principles,"  the 
author  sums  up  the  advantages  to  the  country  de- 
rivable from  tiie  adoption  of  his  plan.  Having 
first  shown  that  its  execution  is  perfectly  practi- 
cable, he  adverts  to  the  augmentation  of  income 
that  may  be  looked  for  when  **  six  millions  are 
deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  taxes,"  jwhen 
six  times  that  sum  are  shifted  frt)m  the  elements 
of  production  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  when 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  fr^eed  from  the 
fetters  of  the  excise ;  and  he  foretels  the  decrease 
of  the  national  expenditure  fh)m  the  same  causes. 
Among  the  more  immediate  benefits  to  accrae  to 
the  public,  ho  reckons  as  one  of  the  chief  the  abo- 
lition of  the  enormous  frauds  perpetrated  on  the 
revenue  and  on  consumers  by  the  producers  and 
sellers  of  commodities ;  and  he  estimates  that  in 
lieu  of  the  Is.  9d.  required  to  raise  the  revenue 
now  got  by  the  State  from  excise  and  customs, 
the  t^-payer  at  the  present  moment  really  pays 
from  ha&-a-«rown  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound, 
in  consequence  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  dealers. 
He  illustrates  this  by  reference  to  soap,  which  is 
surreptitiously  or  fraudulentiy  manufactured  to  a 
large  extent,  and  which  cannot  in  this  country  be 
m^e  of  a  quality  fitted  to  compete  with  that  of 
the  foreigner,  owing  to  the  destructive  inter- 
ference of  the  excise-officer  at  every  stage  of  the 
process ;  and  by  reference  to  tea,  which  the  Go- 
vernment taxes  frt)m  two  to  three  hundred  per 
cent,  with  the  effect  of  crippling  our  home  trade, 
and  dwarfing  our  foreign  commerce.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  China  would  take  almost  as  many 
goods  as  Lancashire  could  manu^tnre,  if  they 
had  the  means  of  paying  for  them ;  and  we  pre- 
vent their  doing  so  by  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  only 
means  they  have.  And  not  only  that,  but  we 
establish  a  handsome  premium  upon  fraud  and 
adulteration,  and  invite  the  peculator  to  poison 
the  public  with  drugs  and  sloe-leaves,  and  pay 
luQH  so  liberally  for  doing  it|  that  inore  tea,  so 


called,  is  actually  manu&cturod  in  this  country 
and  consumed  a3  such,  than  the  whole  amount 
imported  from  China.  There  is  another  advan- 
tage of  this  gentleman's  scheme,  and  that  is, 
**  that  it  affords  the  easiest  possible  mode  of  ad- 
justing the  revenue  to  the  expenditure,  year  by 
year,  without  the  ordinary  parade  and  detail  of 
fresh  budgets."  The  followmg  are  the  writer's 
concluding  remarks  : 

Direct  taxation  is  alone  worthy  of  a  great  country,  and 
commensurate  with  the  aroused  interest,  awakened  intel- 
ligence, and  excited  expectation  of  the  people.  It  may 
be  that  this,  and  perchance  another  Cabinet,  may  wreck 
themselves  on  the  shoals  of  that  peddling  pitiAil  system 
of  small  changes,  which  has  rendered  our  finance  a  curse, 
and  our  budgets  absurdities.  But  this  practice  of  short- 
comings— this  Ungering  love  for  obsolete  dogmas  and 
costly  customs,  must  sooner  or  later  give  place  to  the 
behests  of  a  wiser  age,  and  the  requirements  of  a  growing 
commerce. 

We  ask  for  a  system  of  national  revenue,  that  shall 
cease  to  vex  trade,  cripple  industry,  and  fetter  the  instru- 
ments of  wealth — a  system  which  shall  teike  no  more 
taxes  from  the  people  than  the  revenue  requires,  and 
whilst  it  secures  the  legitimate  expenditure  of  the  state, 
neither  cramps  the  energy  nor  injures  the  health  of  the 
people. 

The  countiy  is  siok  of  petty  changes ;  and  of  pro- 
fessions of  great  principles  followed  by  httle  doings.  If  oar 
Ministry  is  to  be  a  Government,  it  must  renounce  the 
tactics  of  its  predecessors,  and  adi^t  our  fiscal  pcJipy  to 
the  permanent  ii^terests  of  the  empire. 

In  a  postscript,  written  ofter  his  pamphlet  was 
in  type,  tf  r.  Symons  comments  upon  some  pal- 
pable blunders  in  the  logic  of  Mr.  Farr  and  Mr. 
i^eison,  in  a  manner  which  may  probably  prove 
edifying  to  those  gentiemen,  and  to  all  other 
sticklers  ibr  a  discriminating  tax  on  incomes. 


Ferdinand  J.  and  McuoimiUan  11,  of  Atutria.  An 
Essay  on  the  Political  and  Religious  State  of  Ger- 
many after  the  Reformation.  By  Professob  L. 
Ranee.  Translated  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  (Tra- 
yellers'  Library.)    Longman  and  Cp.    1853. 

This  is  a  brief,  but  able  and  eloquent  review  of 
the  internal  poHcy  and  veHgious  dissensions  of 
Germany  ^m  the  time  of  the  Edigious  Peace  to 
the  eve  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  Its  perusal 
affords  but  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  Tacillating 
patriotism  and  rampant  bigotry;  and  we  leam 
from  it  th{^t  the  Fatherland  owed  the  thrice  ten 
years  of  misery  and  desolation  which  followed  to 
the  intestine  dLvisions  and  rabid  obstinacy  of  the 
numerous  parties  of  the  Protestants.  The  same 
wretched  and  dogmatic  intolerance  which  urged 
the  Ghristiike  Melancthon  to  covet  a  refdge  in  t)ie 
grave  "  ab  immanibus  et  implacabilibus  odiis  the- 
ologorum,"  ruined  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ger- 
many— ^made  her  quail  before  the  Ottoman  foe, 
whom  she  ought  to  have  rolled  back  to  the  shorp^ 
of  the  Bosphorus — ^and  finally  caused  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Catholic  supremacy — ^aU  of  wliich 
might  have  been  prevented  had  a  more  accommo- 
dating spirit  animated  the  children  of  the  Refor- 
mation. This  translation,  by  Lady  Gordon,  is 
well  esieouted,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage 
in  coimection  with  Schiller's  ''History  of  tne 
Thirty  Years'  War." 
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Wonder  Castlp,  A  Structure  of  S^wn  Stories.  By 
A.  F.  Frere.  London :  Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old 
Bond-street.     1853. 

TnxsB  seven  amusing  stories  make  a  charming 
companion  for  the  winter's  fire-side.  Six  of  them 
are  tales  of  pure  imagination,  ezoeedingly  well 
told  and  recounting  many  droll  and  marvellous 
things.  The  remaining  one,  which  we  like  host, 
and  which  is  entitled  "  The  Search  after  Ugliness," 
is  the  autohiography  of  an  excellent  felloWi  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  visage  the  very 
model  of  that  of  the  gentleman  one  sometimes 
encounters  in  a  tahle-spoon;  and  who,  heing  in 
want  of  a  wife,  sets  out  in  his  travels  in  search  of 
a  corresponding  physiognomy.  How  he  is  driven 
forth  from  home  hy  the  jokes  and  jibes  of  his  rela- 
tions— ^how  he  takes  service  and  labours  hard  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  an  unknown  She,  who  turns 
out  pretty  instead  of  ugly,  and  so  defeats  his 
purpose — how  he  wanders  further  in  search  of 
his  idol,  and  how  he  eventually  finds  her,  and 
returns  home  happy  and  triumphant,  the  reader 
can  learn  by  consulting  the  voli;me,  which  is  got 
up  in  beautiM  style,  and  adorned  with  a  most 
whimsical  coloured  fix)nti8piece  from  a  design  by 
Wehnert. 
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Vatianal  Ufa  AssnraiiM  SmIb^.— The  twenty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  National  Life 
Assnranoe  Society  was  held  at  their  office.  No.  2,  King 
William-street,  London,  on  Monday,  the  81st  January 
last,  when  the  report  of  the  auditors  and  the  general 
statement  of  the  accounts,  for  the  past  year,  were  sub- 
mitted and  adopted.  The  business  of  the  year  1852,  as 
shown  by  this  statement,  has  enabled  the  directors  to 
make  an  abatement  of  thirty-eight  per  cent  on  all  pre- 
miums on  pdUdes  of  members  who,  having  made  five 
entire  anniud  payments,  are  thereby  entitled  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  profits  for  the  current  year.  The  amount 
returned  to  the  members  in  the  reduction  of  their  pre- 
miums since  the  year  1835,  when  the  first  division  of 
pnodKts  was  made,  is  igl80,260,  exclusive  of  the  amount  to 
be  allowed  in  the  present  year,  which  will  give  about 
Ji^lOyOOO  to  the  members,  in  addition  to  the  above  sum. 
The  losses  by  death  in  1852  have  been  very  considerably 
under  the  amount  that  was  expected,  onl^  eleven  policies 
having  ceased  from  this  cause,  assuring  the  sum  of 
jgl4,300.  The  entire  amount  paid  in  claims  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  deceased  assurers,  since  1830,  being 
j£257,704.  The  directors  retiring  from  office  by  rotation, 
were  unanimously  re-elected,  and  Mr.  Richard  Yaughan 
Davis  was  also  unanimously  re-elected  an  auditor  of  the 
society.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors 
for  their  able  management  of  the  afiiurs  of  the  society 
was  passed,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

National  Assurance  Company  of  XrelAnd. — ^At  the  half- 
yearly  stated  general  assembly  of  the  Company,  held  at 
their  office,  3,  College-green,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Directors  for  the  past  half-year;  the  secretary  read  a 
statement  of  accounts,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  an 
abstract:—'  £.       t.    d. 

Income  for  half-year,  December  31, 1852     17,630    8    0 


Expenditure 14,610  11    5 

Gain  on  half-year 3,028  12    4 

j617,639    3    9 


Floating  capital,  80th  June,  1852 
Deduct  24th  Dividend     .        • 


Add  profit  to  this  half-year 


£. 

9. 

d. 

.      0,607 

5 

4 

.      6,000 

0 

0 

8,607     5    4 
8,028  12    4 


Floating  capital,  3l8t  December,  1852     .      6,635  17    8 


Dr. 


Balanob,  Decbmbeb  81,  1852. 


In  Bank  of  Ireland 7,202  0  5 

Bank  and  Government  Stock  •        .        .    95,364  13  7 

Annuities  purchased        ....    10,660  0  0 

Lent  on  mortgage  and  other  securities    .  184,381  3  1 
House,  frimiture,  outstanding  policies, 

stamps  on  hands,  &c.   .        .        .        .      8,251  8  7 

305,868  14  8 

Cb. 

Paid-up  capital 100,000  0  0 

Duty  payable  to  Stamp-office  ,        .        .      1,640  6  10 

Life  reserved  fund 164,872  17  5 

Annuities  granted 27,072  2  0 

Dividends  unpaid 1,588  10  0 

Loan  account 4,050    0  0 


200,232  17    0 


Baianoe  of  profit  and  loss, 

June,  1862  .        .     je3,607    5    4 

Gain  this  half-year  .       3,028  12    4 

6,635  17    8 

305,868  14    8 

^— .— .^■■.~'^— .^^— ^— 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  and  seconded, 
and  passed  unanimously. 

BaUanoe  Mutual  LUb  AMuianoe  8ociety**'The  half- 
yeariy  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  waa 
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held  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  day  of  January  last,  the  same 
heing  also  a  special  general  meeting  to  declare  profits  for 
the  third  period  of  division.  The  Secretary  read  a  report, 
of  which  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  items :  "  At  the 
first  allocation  of  profits,  in  the  year  1847,  the  principles 
upon  which  the  yaluation  of  assets  and  HabUiCies  was 
computed,  and  methods  adopted  for  equitable  distribution 
of  the  realised  surplus,  were  fully  explained.  To  these 
principles  the  Directors  propose  stricUy  to  adhere ;  they 
have  borne  the  test  of  experience,  and  are  now  Tery 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  sound  and  just.  The  mor- 
tality for  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  allo- 
cation, has  been  in  the  ratio  of  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  risk.  Taken  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Society's  business,  the  sum  paid  on  policies  which  have 
become  claims,  has  been  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  yearly  estimates.  The  balance 
sheet  of  the  transactions  of  the  three  years  under  review, 
shows  the  full  value  of  the  Society's  liabilities,  upon 
the  several  branches  of  assurance  undertaken,  to  be 
.£123,411  10«.  4d.,  while  the  present  value  of  annual  pre- 
miums, chargeable  in  respect  of  the  same,  is  estimated 
at  £124,006  178.  9d.  Deducting  from  this  last  amount, 
however,  the  value  of  the  margin  or  surplus  beyond  the 
mathematical  risk,  the  balance  on  the  side  of  liability 
amounts  to  £28,806  6<.  Sd.,  which  is  amply  provided  for 
by  the  cash  and  invested  funds  of  the  Society.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  "  general  assurance  fund  "  is  £10,030  0«.  lOd. 
From  this  amount  it  is  proposed  to  set  apart,  as  before, 
£4,000,  on  account  of  the  average  of  deaths  having  been 
less  than,  with  reference  to  the  tables  of  mortality  in  use 
by  the  Society,  might  have  been  expected.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Society's  deed,  one-third  of  the  clear 
surplus  remainder  has  to  be  retained  as  a  rest  until  the 
next  triennial  division ;  the  sum,  therefore,  remaining  for 
allocation  among  the  members  is  £4,020  0«.  6d.,  which 
will  enable  the  meeting  to  declare  a  bonus  equivalent  to 
a  return  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  office  margin  above  de- 
scribed, upon  eveiy  policy  entitled  to  participate  in  profits 
at  this  period ;  being  the  same  proportional  return  which 
was  afibrded  on  the  two  previous  occasions.  Resolutions 
in  accordance  with  the  Report  were  passed  unanimously. 
Provident  Clarks'  Aifuraiioe  and  Ben«Tolent  Aitod^ 
ation.  —  Benefit  Depabtuznt. — The  twelfth  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  assurance  or  benefit  depart- 
ment of  this  association  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
the  17th  January,  at  the  London  Tavern.  The  Secretary 
read  tlie  report  of  the  Directors,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract :  "  The  Board  of  Management,  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  members  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the 
association,  have  much  satisfaction  in  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  following  details,  which  show  its  increasing 
prosperity.  The  number  of  policies  issued  during  the 
past  year  is  429,  for  £81,950 ;  7  -annuities,  £149  16<.  8<2., 
which  is  an  increase  of  41  policies,  for  £9,075,  on  the 
business  of  1851 ;  28  proposals,  for  £8,450,  have  been 
declined ;  54  proposals  for  £12,550  have  been  deferred, 
withdrawn,  or  require  further  explanation — ^making  the 
total  number  of  proposals  to  the  association  518,  for 
£102,950.  The  annual  premiums  payable  on  the  poUcies 
in  existence,  together  with  the  dividends  and  interest  on 


the  invested  capital,  amount  to  £17,150.  The  amount  of 
claims  arising  from  15  deaths  during  the  year  is  £3,225, 
which  is  less  both  in  number  and  amount  than  during 
the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of 
members.  This  rate  of  mortality,  which  is  considerably 
under  the  usual  average,  shows  the  great  care  and  skill 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  association.  After  payment 
of  the  claims  from  deaths,  a  further  sum  of  £10,007  10^. 
has  been  laid  out  in  augmentation  of  the  invested  capital 
of  the  association,  viz.,  £3,117  lOs.  in  the  purchase  of 
£3,000  3i  per  cent,  stock ;  £6,600  advanced  on  mortgage ; 
and  £350  lent  to  members  on  the  security  of  their  poli- 
cies of  assurance — making  the  total  amount  standing  in 
the  names  of  the  Trustees,  £47,070,  viz.,  £35,500  3^  per 
cent,  stock,  and  £11,570  on  mortgage  and  other  securi- 
ties.  The  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year  has  been  duly 
auiiUted  and  approved  by  the  Trustees.  The  Actuary  of 
the  Association  add  Mr.  Griffith  Davies  are  engaged  in  a 
valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Company, 
with  a  view  to  a  distribution  of  the  profits.  All  persons 
assured  on  or  before  the  31st  December,  1840,  on  a  par- 
ticipating scale,  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  division  of 
profits.  Notice  will  be  given  by  the  Board  to  those  inte- 
rested when  the  Actuary's  report  is  received,  which  may 
be  expected  in  April  next.  A  deputation  from  the  Board 
of  Management  attended  a  public  meeting  at  Birmingham 
on  the  14th  April  last,  which  was  supported  by  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  association,  and  by  some  of  the 
leading  firms  of  that  important  town,  and  a  fair  increase 
of  business  has  resulted  therefrom.  During  the  past 
year  the  attention  of  Parliament  has  again  been  du'ected 
to  the  present  position  of  the  laws  regulating  Friendly 
Societies,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  examine  into  and  report  on  the 
subject.  Your  Board  have  devoted  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  a  question  which  must  necessarily  be  of  great 
importance  to  this  association  amongst  many  others. 
Your  Chairman  was  examined  as  a  witness  before  the 
Select  Committee.  No  action  of  the  Legislature  has  yet 
taken  place,  but  the  Committee  has  presented  a  report, 
and  as  it  had  been  alleged  that  the  operations  gt  this  and 
four  other  associations  similarly  enrolled  had  been  con- 
trary to  law,  your  Board  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  Committee  has  reported  *  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
your  Committee  that  these  five  societies  have  been  acting 
contrary  to  law.'  As  your  Board  have  always  acted  under 
the  best  legal  advice,  they  never  entertained  the  least 
doubt  of  the  perfect  legality  of  the  operations  of  the 
association ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  their  belief  thus 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee.  It  is 
gratifying  also  to  your  Board  to  add  the  following  further 
paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  viz.: — ^  These  five  societies  have  be- 
yond question  conduced  in  a  very  material  degree  to  extend 
downwards  in  the  scale  of  society  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  mutual  assurance,  and  a  disposition  to  em- 
brace the  advantage  of  it.'"  After  the  Report  had  been 
adopted,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Trustees,  the  Trea- 
surer, the  Auditors,  and  the  Chairman :  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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"We  saw,  passing  through  a  street  of  Manchester, 
a  waggon,  or  what  is  technically  called  a  ''lurry," 
laden,  to  the  height  of  the  warehouse  first-floor 
window,  with  bags  tight  crammed  full  of  the 
fleecy  cotton  wool ;  the  white  fibrous  mass  burst- 
ing out  of  its  coarse  integument,  as  it  had  burst 
out  of  the  green  pod,  in  the  sun-heated  and  steam- 
ing savannahs  of  Georgia.  It  was  a  common 
thing  to  our  eyes,  but  it  made  us  imagine  a  far-off 
Bcene.  In  several  groups,  scattered  over  the  plain 
where  the  cotton  bushes  grow,  were  some  three 
score  of  negroes,  listlessly  pacing  from  one  of  the 
planted  rows  to  another,  picking  the  fruit  which 
is  to  undergo  a  wondrous  transformation.  It  is 
not  the  destiny  of  the  cotton,  that  we  are  inte- 
rested to  pursue,  but  of  the  human  lives  among 
which  that  simple-looking  substance,  in  its  in- 
tended experience,  passes  to  and  fh).  It  will 
come  back  to  the  dusky  negroes,  the  fabric  of  the 
blue  shirts  and  the  Hght  trousers  which  Uncle 
Tom  is  vrearing,  and  of  the  gaudy  printed  calico, 
which  Dinah  puts  on  for  Sunday's  finery :  but  who 
are  the  artificers  that  shall  manipulate  the  ma^ 
terial,  and  how  is  their  condition  different  from 
that  of  the  American  field  labourer?  We  have 
them  and  their  work  here.  A  spacious  quadran- 
gular paved  court,  in  the  suburb  of  Ancoats  or, 
we  might  say,  beneath  the  smoky  cloud  that 
overhangs  Stockport,  is  enclosed  by  vast  piles  of 
a  grimy  brick  building ;  the  walls  eight  stories  in 
height,  and  perforated  with  several  hundred  win- 
dows, regular  and  multitudinous  as  honeycomb 
ceUs.  Out  of  a  column,  as  tall  as  the  London 
Monument,  pours  a  flaunting  banner  of  smoke. 
A  dull  muffled  noise,  as  of  incessant  beating  under 
ground,  keeps  the  air  and  the  earth  in  continual 
vibration ;  above  and  around  us,  there  is  a  strange 
inexplicable  hissing ;  but  we  see  nothing  stir  in 
the  vacant  yard,  and  the  neighbouring  streets  are 
deserted.  We  enter  the  building,  and  ascend,  on 
a  moveable  piece  of  the  floor  which  is  carried  up 
by  an  invisible  power,  to  the  loftier  apartments. 
We  are  assailed  by  the  shrill  metallic  whirring  of 
an  army  of  spindles.  Mai^y  thousand  of  these, 
arrayed  in  close  battalia  upon  their  orderly  frames, 
and  screanung  in  the  dizzy  rapidity  of  their  re* 
vol.  xx,-=-yo.  CGXxxn, 


volutions,  are  twining  and  twisting,  and  passing 
to  one  another,  that  same  fleecy  fibre,  which  the 
languid  negroes  plucked  in  America,  now  assuming 
toughness  and  incredible  extension  in  the  grasp  of 
these  little  mechanical  slaves,  which  cannot  rest 
a  moment.  Human  labourers  are  here, — three  or 
four  hundred,  perhaps, — ^to  guide  and  to  control 
the  machinery,  which  is  doing  aU  their  work. 
This  girl,  who  steps  between  the  frames,  and 
easily  arranges  the  action  of  the  spindles,  with 
a  slight  touch  of  her  finger,  is  an  overseer  of  so 
many  servants ;  and  they  obey  her  more  implicitly, 
than  ever  did  a  negro  gang  obey  the  orders  of 
thoir  ferocious-  master.  In  an  English  factory, 
the  human  toiler  is  emancipated ;  gigantic  limbs 
and  tiny  fingers  of  iron,  which  the  breath  of  steam 
impels,  are  reduced  to  slavery,  and  he  is  set  over 
them.  To  watch  and  to  control  that  huge  brute 
force,  in  its  delicate  operations,  requires,  in  him, 
the  diligence  and  the  attention,  which  a  slave 
cannot  bestow.  He  must  be  a  rationally  respon- 
sible, and,  in  some  degree,  a  trusted  servant. 
Who  could  leave  a  brutish  and  unreflecting 
savage,  imbecile  from  habitual  degradation,  in 
charge  of  an  engine  which,  if  he  delay  ten  minutes 
the  supply  of  water  to  its  boiler,  may  shatter  the 
great  edifice  and  hurl  its  inmates  to  destruction  ? 
The  quiet  overlooker  passes  along,  and  sees  the 
persons  subject  to  his  supervision,  each  attending 
the  returning  movement  of  the  mechanism,  and 
each  unremitting  in  the  task.  Not  a  thread  is 
broken ;  not  an  eye  is  averted,  nor  a  finger  absent 
from  the  wonted  place,  when  its  intervention  is 
needed.  But  no  violent  gestures  or  loud  menace 
of  a  driver  enforce  this  work.  There  is  no  motive, 
to  oblige  these  men  and  women  to  go  on,  except 
the  agreement  each  one  has  fuUy  contracted,  and 
the  expectation  of  a  certain  recompense  on  pay- 
day. They  work,  not  under  a  blind  compulsion 
like  that  of  physical  mechanism, — ^not  by  force  of 
an  unreasoning  habit,  as  the  horse  obeys  the  bridle^ 
— ^not  because  they  absolutely  i»tM^,  but  because  they 
choose,  and  because  they  ought.  **  Man  must  not 
must,^^  said  a  wise  friend  of  man;  and  by  this  dis- 
tinction, recognisinghis  prerogative  of  optional  con- 
duct, we  aUow  the  fssential  freedom  of  humanity* 
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The  comparison  of  these  different  classes  of 
workers,  (a  reflection  that  has  occurred  to  many 
of  us,  since  the  recent  extraordinary  appeal  against 
American  slavery,)  may  lead  us  to  inquire,  what 
is  it,  in  which  tHs  peculiar  hardship  consists,  that 
stirs  our  indignation  with  the  name  of  sluvery  ? 
What  is  this,  more  than  other  instances  of  ''man's 
inhumanity  to  man," — ^why  is  it  deemed  an  op- 
pression more  iniquitous  than  robhery  and  assault, 
a  suffering  worse  than  torture  ?    The  apologists 
of  it  i4  America  Tetort  upon  its  EngUsh  censors, 
with  descriptions,  in  the  present  day  scandalously 
false, — if  they  were  sadly  true  in  former  years, — 
of  wearing  toil  for  insufficient  food,  endured  by 
many  workpeople  in  this  country.    Admitting 
such  facts  to  be, — ^admitting  that,  in  particular 
cases,  avaricious  tyranny,  abusing  an  accidental 
advantage,  may  have  imposed  upon  its  hired  la- 
bourers a  more  heavy  amount  of  suffering,  toil  far 
more  excessive,  besides  the  miseries  of  inadequate 
Bubsistehce,  most  wretched  in  contrait  with  the 
animal  comfort  of  the  alaves  on  a  well-managed 
estate, — ^we  still  are  conaoioua  of  another  element, 
in  this  comparison,  which  such  a  view  does  not 
include,    ^oessive  labour,  however  severe  and 
protracted,  is  not  slavery ;  nakedness  and  starva* 
tion  do  not  make  a  slave.    AH  these  evils  a  free 
man,  occasionally,  may  be  liable  to  endure ;  nay, 
if  a  violent  hand  has  perpetrated  upon  him  the 
outrage  ot  the  lash,  he  is  nol  reduced  to  slavery 
by  its  casual  infliction.     The  essential  evil  of 
slavery  is,  the  formal  deprivation  of  that  privilege 
of  voluntary  action,  which  is  the  birtlmght  of 
manhood.     The  wrong  is  this, — ^that  a  man  is 
claimed  as  a  tool,  belonging  to  some  other,  with- 
out his  own  consent  and  voluntary  submission. 
Other  servants,  it  may  be,  are  at  the  disposal  of 
their  lords,  in  a  manner  that,  practically,  not  less 
nullifies  the  discretionary  operation  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    The  soldier  is  an  instrument,  implicitly 
available  for  the  despotic  purpose  of  his  sovereign; 
but  the  service  he  renders  was  of  his  own  adoption ; 
not  how,  but  i€hom,  he  should  obey  for  life.    The 
slave  is  one  who,  without  his  own  option  ever 
being  taken,  is  condemned  to  perpetual  dependence 
upon  some  one  whom  he  has  not  chosen;  some 
one,  whose  ownership  of  him  is  the  decree  of 
a  conventional  arrangement,  to  which  he  was 
never  a  party.    The  feeling  himself  in  this  anom- 
alous and  inhuman  situation, — ^the  knowledge, 
ftom  the  consciousness  of  his  own  personality, 
that  such  a  predetermined  bonda^  is  morally  in- 
valid,^*oonstitute  the  keenest  pomt  of  his  suffer- 
ing, the  sense  of  injustice,  and  of  his  own  impo- 
tence against  it.      If  the    slave,    through  his 
ignorant  insensibiKty  not  perceiving  the  wrong, 
escape  this  intolerable  sentiment  of  unavailing 
indignation, — ^then,  it  is  evident  that  he  sustains, 
unknowingly,  the  more  serious  injury  of  being 
mentally  degraded.     Either,  Ms  oppressors  have 
obscured  and  blunted  in  him  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
or  they  torment  him  continually  by  the  systematic 
denial  of  his  manhood.     This  evil  is  a  most  real 
one,  much  exceeding  the  extremes  of  bodily  an- 
guish ;  and,  assuming  the  mass  of  those  subject 
to  it  «r9  indiffeiwt  to  HL^  deprivation  of  natural 


right,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  mischief  and  the 
wrong.  **  He  that  is  robbed,  not  knowing  he  is 
robbed,"  is  nevertheless  defimuded ;  and  the  more, 
if  the  robber  have  secured  him  in  ignorance. 

We  shall  not  countenance  the  fallacious  ideas 
of  personal  libei*ty,  which  represent  the  natural 
man,  as  quite  independent  of  the  will  of  his  fellows. 
The  fona  reveries  of  a  Bousseau,  the  un^iiloso- 
phical  notion  of  an  isolated  human  being,  uncon- 
nected by  sodal  ties  anterior  to  a  ''  compact," — 
the  poetical  images  of  an  aboriginal  freedom, 

When  wild  in  wooda  the  noble  savage  ran, — 

have  no  relation  to  anything  which  ever  existed, 
or  could  exist,  in  this  actual  world.  Compromise 
is  the  oommon  rule  of  human  life.  The  noble 
savage,  unless  he  were  associated  with  other  men 
by  mutual  obligations  of  service,  must  have  died 
by  the  wilder  beasts,  or  by  fiunine  and  the  incle- 
ment weather.  Travellers  in  no  region  of  the 
globe,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  discovered  any 
mbe  of  uncivilised  men  who  were  not  kept  toge- 
ther by  some  government  requiring  a  public  sdf- 
surrender ;  and  the  relations  of  master  and  servant 
have  existed,  wherever  men  have  worked  to  Hve. 
There  is  no  possible  independence,  except  in  a 
conditional,  modified,  and  voluntafy  servitude ;  a 
state  of  absolute  fiieedom  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
wealth  to  purchase,  or  of  rank  to  command.  Even 
supremacy  over  others  imposes  a  reciprocal  obli- 
gation, which, — ^though  it  be  only  tiie  despot's 
office  of  signing  his  edicts  and  deatli-warrants,-— 
is,  certainly,  a  task  which  is  externally  prescribed 
to  him,  and  is,  to  that  small  extent,  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  individual  liberty.  But,  we  do  not 
mean,  that  the  ordinary  oompromiaes  of  fi^eedom 
are  different  only  in  degree  fbom  the  state  of 
slavery ;  there  is  an  essential  distincticm.  That 
kind  of  personal  dependence  and  of  servitude,  (for 
we  take  the  latter  word  most  generally,  as  signi- 
fying every  constrained  action,)  which  iis  proper  to 
a  particular  office  or  condition,  once  freely  adopted 
or  ever  dismissible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hoicler, 
diflbrs  entirely  with  that  other  servitude,  which 
has  been  imposed  on  a  person  without  his  own 
voluntary  submission,  and  the  direction  and  cir- 
cumstances of  which  he  is  never  allowed  to  alter. 
That  lad  with  the  ribands  in  his  hat,  to  whom  tlie 
magistrate  has  just  read  l^e  Articles  of  War,  is 
now,  and  perhaps  during  his  life  will  be,  as  &)uoh 
the  property,  for  practical  use,  of  the  masters  who 
have  purchased  him,  as  any  Cuban  negro  is  the 
property  of  Senhor  Maria  de  Yaldes ;  but  then  he 
has  sold  himself,  and  he  fbels  not  only  ''every 
inch  a  man,"  but  an  added  inch  or  two  as  he 
goes  to  the  standard.  Tom  Brassey,  one  of  Vul- 
can's joumeym^i,  whom  we  saw  busy  among  the 
red  terrors  of  liquid  metal,  knows  very  well 
that  he  must  not  leave  the  job  unfinished  which 
his  employer  set  him  to  do ;  and  that  if  he  re^e 
to  work  out  the  term  of  his  present  hiring,  the 
magistrate  may  punish  him  by  committal  to 
prison ;  but  he  knows,  there  was  a  fair  bargain 
between  himself  and  Vulcan  ±  Co.,  six  days'  work 
for  80  many  shillings  on  the  Saturday ;  and  he 
feek  himself  M  i^ood  A  fr^emanfis  m^  iJnrd  Dvrby, 
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These  persons  have  ehosm  their  service,  and  so, 
they  preserre  the  dignity  of  man ;  they  were  not 
bom,  like  the  cattle  in  a  stall,  to  belong  to  a  par- 
ticular master,  as  the  child  is  bom  to  its  parents. 
In  the  natural  relations  of  the  family,  as  in  the 
physical  and  moral  relations  of  men  to  the  uni- 
verse, there  is  involved  a  fore-ordained  attach- 
ment, a  dependence  made  delightftil  by  aflTection. 
But,  in  our  social  relations,  we  are  not  so  bound 
to  another,  not  of  necessity  obliged  to  this  or  that 
person ;  although  a  general  obligation  to  do  some 
service,  for  the  behoof  of  some  or  other  person, 
may  be  among  the  needs  of  our  himian  Ufe,  we 
are  to  select  the  employment,  which  is  the  rational 
service  of  willing  freemen. 

But  we  think,  further,  there  is  a  difference  in 
kind  between  one  state  of  servile  dex>endence  and 
another.  The  condition  of  the  American  negroes, 
who  are  the  mere  cattle  of  their  owner,  having 
no  legal  rights  or  recognised  claim  against  him, 
liable  to  be  disposed  of  in  separate  parcels  at  his 
convenience,  to  be  kept  or  parted  with  at  his  sole 
wUl,  is  an  altogether  different  state  from  that  of  any 
hereditary  bondsmen,  who  are  recognised  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  as  parties  competent  to  a 
responsible  transaction,  or  entitled  to  sue  for  a  per- 
sonal claim.  Wherever  the  servitude  is,  in  any 
certain  degree,  limited  or  modified  by  some  legal 
definition  of  its  extent,  the  foundation  of  a  con- 
stitutional existence  has  been  allowed  to  the 
bondsman;  his  condition  is  no  longer  the  abject 
prostration  of  utter  slavery,  but  a  state  of  pro- 
tected serfdom.  If  we  suppose  the  negro  to  be 
secured  in  the  possession  of  any  established  rights, 
such  as  the  legal  right  not  to  be  separated  from 
his  fEunily  without  ms  own  consent,  we  suppose 
an  immense  improvement  in  his  favour,  beyond 
the  enhancement  of  his  domestic  happiness ;  for 
he  gains  a  part  of  his  manhood, — ^the  practical 
ability  of  asserting  a  certain  personal  clam.  His 
state  of  life  becomes  a  new  and  higher  one.  If  we 
go  a  step  farther,  and  conceive  the  law  regulating 
his  hours  of  daily  labour,  and  giving  him  the  spare 
time  as  his  own,  not  by  the  favour  of  a  master, 
but  of  right,  he  is  advanced  so  much  the  nearer 
to  the  state  of  the  freeman.  If  we  consider  him 
entitled,  before  the  law,  to  acquire  and  retain 
property,  to  keep  in  his  own  pocket  the  few  dollars 
he  got  by  the  sale  of  his  garden  herbs,  then  he 
becomes  an  acknowledged  shareholder  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Let  us  now  regard  a  condition  of 
servitude,  which,  however  it  may  be  fiur  removed 
from  civil  freedom,  differs  quite  as  materially 
from  the  state  of  immediate  personal  slavery. 
We  mean  that  of  permanent  attachment  to  the  soil 
of  an  estate,  with  the  perpetual  obligation  of  cul- 
tivating it  for  the  owner's  benefit,  consequently, 
without  the  liberty  of  industry  or  of  change  of 
residence ;  but  this  connection  involving  recipro- 
caUv  a  title  to  perpetual  maintenance  on  the  same 
land.  This  is  the  condition  of  viUetnage  ;  and  it 
is  not,  of  necessity,  incompatible  with  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  social 
privileges.  It  is,  properly,  a  transition  state, 
through  which  a  servile  class  might  become  edu- 
cated,— by  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the  terms  of 


their  service,  according  to  their  acquiring  habits 
of  intelligent  self-control,  —  until  they  should 
qualify  themselves,  by  using  that  permission  to 
extra  labour  for  their  own  profit,  which  must  be 
at  some  period  guaranteed  them,  to  redeem  their 
dependence  on  tiie  state,  commuting  the  compul- 
sory labour  into  a  rent  for  their  allotted  portion  of 
the  land,  paid  in  labour  it  may  be,  as  well  as  in 
produce  or  in  money. 

A  practical  application  of  these  remarks  will  be 
sought,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind 
— Our  testimony,  among  the  very  first,  was 
yielded  to  that  touching  truth  of  feeling,  which 
has  gained,  fi)r  an  unpretending  literary  work, 
a  marvellous  and  unexampled  popularity.  The 
flame  of  compassionate  sentiment,  all  but  uni- 
versal among  us,  which  has  cheered  the  past  win- 
ter, is  not  merely  a  triumphant  effect  of  imagina- 
tive art,  but  a  symptom  of  moral  health,  and  in 
itself  a  good.  We  felt  enhanced  respect  for  the 
might  of  popular  S3rmpathie8, — a  deeper  faith  in 
the  common  impulses  of  humanity, — ^in  having 
watched  the  rising  of  that  frdl  tide  of  unaffected 
emotion,  which  has  touched  the  majority  of  our 
nation,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  ranks, 
with  generous  anger  and  unselfish  pity.  The 
authority  of  this  c&nsenstts  omnium  honorum,  this 
concentration  of  right-minded  thought,  bears  in 
the  sublimity  of  its  aspect  an  indisputable  war- 
rant. Slavery,  as  a  system,  lies  under  the  dam- 
ning sentence  of  an  European  public  opinion. 
But,  the  execution  of  that  great  change,  which 
Providence  and  humanity  declare  inevitable,  be- 
longs to  those,  who  cannot  reverse  the  decree,  but 
may  plead  for  a  gradual  and  facilitated  mode  of 
accomplishing  it,  in  consideration  of  the  stupend- 
ous difficulties  of  their  social  problem, — the  most 
awfril  problem  which  ever  statesmanship  endea- 
voured to  solve.  They  have  to  cure  the  aversion 
of  race,  and  to  soothe  the  animosities  of  opinion, 
to  conciliate  the  feud  of  forty  years,  rectify  the 
anomalies  of  a  sacred  Constitution,  reassure  the 
proprietors  of  enormous  interests,  reduce  a  proud 
aristocracy  and  elevate  a  degraded  nation  of  foreign 
Helots, — and  all  this,  while  distracted  with  tiie 
growing  terror  of  a  domestic  calamity,  which  ap- 
pears daily  more  imminent,  the  measure  of  which 
IS  utter  ruin.  We  have  not  found,  in  modem 
history,  any  more  frightM  situation,  than  that 
of  the  southem  states  of  the  American  Union; 
because  nowhere,  the  ruling  classes, — ^not  the 
court  and  seigneurs  of  France  before  the  bloody 
Bevolution, — ^have  been  so  unmindful  of  their  po- 
sition and  their  duty.  They  have  negotiated  a 
compromise,  ceding  nothing  to  humanity,  but 
something  to  local  jealousies,  and  they  vainly 
call  it  "  a  final  settlement.''  They  delay  to  con- 
sider any  plan  for  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the 
laws  of  servitude.  They  have  insulted  the  earnest 
convictions  of  liTew  England,  imposing  upon  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  inheritors  of  a  stem  Puritan 
resolution,  as  well  as  upon  the  serious  men  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  extradition  of  hunted  frigitives. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say,  whither  such  conduct  is 
tending.  The  newspaper  laid  before  us,  this  very 
day,— -no  enthusiastic  rhapsodist,  but  thewarv 
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7im«,— ^has  an  article  beginning, — "The  slave 
institutionB  of  the  United  States  seem  tending 
^th  marked  fatality  to  some  violent  result;"  and 
ending, — "  It  seems  impossible  to  anticipate  that 
peace  can  be  long  preserved/'  Other  pens  than 
ours,  commenting  on  the  recent  events,  have 
written  the  words  of  "  civil  war,"  which  must 
involve  the  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection. 

Our  own  countrymen  have  a  special  right  to 
utter  this  warning.  We  do  not  only  refer  to  the 
noble  example  of  colonial  emancipation.  It  is 
not  only,  that  for  the  single  sake  of  human  right, 
Britain  has,  after  sacrificing  first  a  lucrative  trade, 
which  at  one  period  employed  two  hundred  British 
vessels,  lavished  immense  treasure  for  the  ransom 
of  captive  AMcans,  endured  the  disaffection  of  an 
influential  class,  and  alone  incurs  a  large  expen- 
diture of  naval  force  and  £nglish  valour,  to  shame 
and  to  compel  her  insincere  alHes  to  relinquish  an 
avowed  iniquity.  This  would  give  us  a  claim, 
before  all  the  world,  to  testify  against  slavery; 
but,  as  regards  the  southern  states  of  America, 
we  have  another  more  express.  Consuming,  with 
a  comparatively  small  deduction  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  other  people,  the  staple  produce  of  their 
soil,  England  is  a  partner,  not  indeed  in  the  guilt 
of  their  slavery,  but  in  the  vast  peril  of  its  con- 
tinuance. Eemembering  the  severe  distress,  which 
on  apprehended  scarcity  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  the  variation  of  a  few  farthings  in  its  price 
per  pound,  have  caused,  some  years  ago,  in  the 
factory  districts,  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  as- 
sertion, that  any  sudden  violent  convulsion  of  the 
agricultural  system  of  America,  an  insurrection  of 
the  labourers,  with  a  general  destruction  of  the 
capital  invested  in  cotton-growing, — and  what 
less  may  be  dreaded,  if  the  planters  will  follow 
the  course  of  headlong  obstinacy, — must  affect  this 
country  with  a  calamity  only  second  to  that  ruin, 
which  the  southern  members  of  the  Union  may 
experience.  The  northern  counties  of  England 
are,  in  fact,  even  more  deeply  interested  in  this 
matter,  than  ore  the  northern  states  of  America. 
We  have  had  opportunities  of  observing,  how 
seriously  the  more  prudent  and  wdl-informed  of 
the  Lancashire  manufacturers  are  impressed  with 
this  consideration.  In  every  association  for  the 
security  of  their  commercial  welfare,  the  topic 
chiefly  concerned  is,  the  urgency  of  having  an- 
other resource,  than  America,  for  the  supply  of 
that  "raw  material"  for  which  they  now  de- 
pend, almost  entirely,  on  the  production  of  the 
slave  states.  Eor  this  object,  the  cause  of  an 
anxiety  which  is  not  the  less  real,  though  it  is 
not  ostentatiously  professed,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Manchester  has  employed  a  special  com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  capabilities  of  cotton 
culture  in  India ;  Parliament  is  repeatedly  urged 
to  promote  it;  public  and  private  agencies,  in 
several  ports  of  Hindoston,  the  West  Indies,  Port 
Natal,  Egypt,  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
New  South  Wales,  are  kept  in  frequent  activity. 
The  hazard  of  a  cotton  famine  cannot  be  regarded 
without  dismay,  even  in  the  existing  prosperity ; 
the  gigantic  increase  of  the  manufacturing  capital 

"^d  population,  which  is  the  daily  wooder  ^yen 


of  those  who  Uve  amidst  it,  is  an  augmentation 
of  the  mass  of  human  interests  which  are  at 
stake,  and  is,  to  the  thought^l,  a  greater  reason 
of  care. 

Such  a  calamity,  the  measure  of  which,  if  it 
were  more  than  very  temporary,  no  arithmetic 
may  compute, — ^involving  not  a  check  only  to  the 
growing  wealth  and  power  of  Britain,  bat  the 
blighting,  it  might  be,  of  the  fairest  and  most 
vigorous  plant  of  industrial  civilization,  that  has 
bloomed  since  the  republics  of  Italy  and  the  free 
German  cities, — such  is  the  risk  of  any  fierce 
general  outbreak  of  the  virulent  malady,  which 
festers  in  the  social  body  of  America.  The  only 
safety  for  the  slave  states,  the  most  obvious  and 
immediate  security  for  us,  lies  in  a  relaxation  of 
the  evil  system.  Let  us  remind  the  transatlantic 
supporters  of  it,  that  if  they  can  ignore  the  future 
retribution, — which  is  coming,  we  do  not  say,  as 
sure  as  fate,  but  as  sure  as  the  Nemesis  of  divine 
equity, — they  cannot  disguise  the  unhappy  effect, 
which  at  present  it  operates  on  their  affairs  and 
their  very  life.  In  some  parts  of  the  slaveholding 
country,  a  stationary  if  not  a  retrograde  condition 
of  the  white  inhabitants,  the  slothful  degradation 
of  the  lower,  the  enervating  luxury  and  insolence 
of  the  higher  classes,  the  dissolute  and  vagrant 
spirits,  itching  for  lawless  prey,  who  eagerly  con- 
spire for  piratical  invasion  of  a  neighbouring  terr 
ritory, — these  are  the  fatal  fruits  of  such  a  wicked 
tree ;  these  are  the  preparation  of  a  destiny,  such 
as  overtook  the  oppressions  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  acquisition  of  more  space,  the  spreading  of 
the  infection  of  slave  institutions  over  all  the  cen- 
tral port  of  their  Continent,  cannot  defer,  cannot 
but  aggravate  the  fury  of  the  crisis. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  insist  on  the 
unconditional  and  immediate  abolition  of  slavery. 
We  disbelieve,  tnily,  the  fear  which  is  pretended 
by  some,  that  such  a  measure  would  occasion  the 
black  population  to  retaliate  with  licentious  vio- 
lence on  their  former  rulers.  The  atrocities  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  1791,  although  a  miserable  sequel 
of  the  declaration  of  equal  liberties  by  the  French 
Convention,  must  be  ascribed  to  very  different 
causes,  than  the  announcement  of  intended  eman- 
cipation. It  was  a  very  distinct  class,  the  free 
mulatto  people,  ambitious  of  acquiring  political 
privileges,  who  excited  a  servile  horde  more  than 
elsewhere  debased  and  exasperated,  to  massacre  a 
set  of  unrelenting  oppressors,  more  than  usually 
cruel,  cowardly,  and  despicable.  It  was  the  fatal 
suspense,  delay,  contention  of  the  emancipating 
act, — the  vacillations  of  the  Convention  at  Paris, 
which  repealed  the  declaration  of  freedom  in 
September,  having  passed  it  in  May, — the  imbe- 
cility with  arrogance  of  the  planters,  the  vexa- 
tious and  desperate  conflict  of  authorities,  between 
the  colonial  and  the  National  legislatures, — which 
contributed  fire  to  consume  the  rich  crops  and 
villas  of  Haiti,  with  rage  to  pour  out  on  its 
dork  soil  the  blood  of  the  proud  and  the  delicate^ 
this  uncertainty  and  contest  of  authorities, — 
we  repeat  the  phrase,  for  it  is  the  most  perilous 
circumstance  of  a  revolution.  We  woidd  fain 
never  "Witness  it,  in  the  American  Union,     No 
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part  of  the  recent  controyersies,  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  has  escaped  our  notice;  no  various 
expression  of  sentiment,  fix>m  the  indignant 
unhesitating  zeal  of  the  instant  Abolitionist, 
through  the  sceptical  tolerance  of  unmoral  philo- 
sophies, the  bigoted  and  almost  blasphemous  as- 
sumption of  the  few  that  profess  to  vindicate  the 
principle  of  slavery,  to  the  very  easy  charity  of 
"  A  Carolinian,"  who  puts  faith  in  the  **  great 
virtues  on  both  sides,  generated  by  its  peculiar 
relation ;"  and  so  down  to  the  mere  business-like 
reckoner  of  the  material  profits  of  the  system,  and 
the  ludicrous  complainl^  of  a  British  military 
officer,  in  one  of  our  magazines,  that,  since  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  Demerara  negroes,  he 
cannot  hire  a  fellow  to  carry  his  carpet-bag  from 
the  quay  to  an  hotel  at  Geoi^town!  Having 
read  carefrilly  most  of  what  has  been  written,  now 
the  discussion  is  abated,  we  may  say,  that  a  con- 
viction is  confirmed,  which  had  been  formed  years 
ago,  upon  an  anxious  study  of  the  debates  of  the 
American  Congress.  We  deprecate,  for  the  sake, 
not  of  the  Union — ^a  worthless  one,  if  the  princi- 
ples of  social  and  moral  life  are  to  be  still  radically 
discordant— but  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  that  the 
bosom  impregnated  with  the  future  destiny  of  our 
race  may  be  spared  an  intestine  war — ^we  depre- 
cate every  menace,  every  intimation,  of  an  inter- 
ference, m  spite  of  the  constitution  and  terms  of 
that  Union,  to  force  upon  the  southern  States  the 
alteration  of  their  internal  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  we  desire,  by  the  sympathy  of  England, 
by  the  intellectual  ^rM^iN^^  of  European  leadership 
in  public  opinion — ^which  Americans  submit  to, 
more  than  they  like  to  avow — by  the  faithful  tes- 
timony and  exhortation  of  the  Christian  church — 
by  the  frank  out-speaking  of  those  who  care  for 
liberty,  conscience,  and  truth,  here  and  there  and 
everywhere — to  get  up  such  a  force  of  appeal,  in 
every  direction  except  that  of  actual  poUtteal  at- 
tempts to  infringe  the  fundamental  compact  of 
the  legal  Union,  as  may  induce,  persuade,  warn, 
shame,  implore  the  southern  States  to  make  the 
changes,  in  what  method  and  degree  it  shall  seem 
good  unto  them,  which  other  States  of  the  Union 
have  already  made,  and  Britain  has  made,  with 
a  real  generosity,  so  happily.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  recommend  either  total  aboHtion  or  an 
apprenticeship  like  that  which,  in  our  own  West 
Indies  did  not  work  very  beneficially,  when  the 
planters,  having  no  /1/0-interest  in  their  bondsmen, 
but  still  without  adequate  restraints  on  their 
caprice,  sought  only  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  negro,  during  the  term  of  years  remaining: 
while  the  negro,  impatient  for  the  expected  re* 
lease,  was  less  amenable  to  discipline  than  ever. 
The  pretence,  that  emancipation  in  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  would  throw  the  land  out  of  cultivation, 
we  admit  no  more,  tiian  this  same  fallacy  in  regard 
to  the  West  Indies ;  where,  in  five  years  of  their 
competition  with  Brazilian  sugar,  since  1846, 
there  has  been  an  increased  production  in  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  and  Barbadoes,  and  although  in  Jamaica, 
a  decline  of  7000  tons,  in  the  West  India  Colonies 
tc^ther,  a  gross  yearly  augmentation  to  the 
amount  of  20,000  tons.    We  loiow  the  culture  of 


tropical  produce  is  subject  to  peculiar  exigencies, 
requiring  the  speedy  command  of  a  numerous 
labour  force,  in  planting,  weeding,  and  cutting  the 
sugar-canes,  at  the  moment  of  favourable  weather; 
and  that  if  the  negro  cannot  be  induced,  after  a 
shower  of  rain,  to  leave  his  own  provision-garden 
or  his  lounge,  and  hire  himself  for  a  few  days 
of  field-work,  the  crop  will  be  smothered  irre- 
trievably by  the  rank  weeds.  But  the  Jamaica 
planters  have  been  embarrassed,  not  by  these 
natural  difficulties  alone.  They  were  a  class  of 
absentee  cultivators — not  merely  absentee  land- 
lords, but  employing  distant  agents  to  manage  the 
work  of  agriculture,  which  more  than  other  work 
requires  "  the  master's  eye."  Their  property  was 
encumbered  with  onerous  debt ;  the  management 
of  each  estate  was  usually  hampered  with  a  need- 
less crowd  of  agents,  overseers,  and  clerks ;  main- 
taining a  multitude  of  non-efiective  labourers, 
who  must  be  fed  by  the  owner,  not  only  in  the 
seasons  they  were  useless,  but  in  the  time  of  life 
they  were  unable  to  work.  Facts  and  figures  are 
before  us,  proving  out  of  the  balance-sheets  of 
several  estates,  that  the  assertion  of  a  Speaker  of 
the  Antigua  House  of  Assembly  is  correct: — "  All 
things  considered,  free-labour  is  the  cheapest." 
We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  these 
statistics.  But,  in  quittmg  the  West  Indies, 
(although  we  might  have  pointed  to  the  happy 
triumph  of  the  memorable  Ist  of  August,  1838, 
when  eight  hundred  thousand  African  bondsmen, 
at  once  declared  unconditionally  free,  began  the 
course  of  independent  life,  and  within  two  short 
years  of  peace,  there  were  seven  thousand  free- 
holders dwelling  in  the  simple  cottages  their  hands 
had  built  upon  the  land  their  eamingshad  bought,* 
— such  a  refutation  of  that  calumny  against  our 
kind,  that  slaves  would  reward  liberation  with 
plunder  and  massacre  !)  but  in  passing  to  the  case 
of  the  cotton-planters  of  the  United  States,  let  us 
observe  in  this  connection,  that  they  cannot  plead 
these  peculiar  disadvantages,  to  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  West  Indies  are  said  to  have  been 
subject :  they  are  not  absentee  owners  of  heavily 
mortgaged  estates;  nor  are  they  likely  to  «i- 
counter,  in  the  growth  of  cotton,  any  material 
degree  of  foreign  competition ;  for  many  jrears  to 
come  they  may  reckon  upon  the  secure  enjojrment 
(if  only  they  could  secure  the  supply)  of  ihe  Eng- 
lish market.  They  cannot,  therefore,  with  any 
plausibility  appeal  to  the  alleged  difficulties  of  the 
Jamaica  planters,  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  the 
modification  of  the  slavery  system  of  the  States. 
Opportunity  is  most  favourable  to  such  experi- 
ment.    It  wiU  not  always  be  granted. 

It  has  been  said,  we  disapprove  any  notion  of 
the  Federal  Government  interfering  with  States 
which  constitutionally  stand  independent,  although 


*See  the  speeches  of  Lord  Stanley, — ^why  did  the  ftiends 
of  the  Derby  Government  forget,  of  late,  to  remind  us 
of  these  bright  and  really  praiseworthy  passages  of  his 
career?— in  1842,  for  confirmation  of  these  facts.  We 
are  told,  from  other  sources,  of  the  touching  names  these 
poor  simple  folk  gave  to  their  garden  cottages:  "Jane's 
Delight,"  «  Happy  Home,"  "Comfort  Castle,"  "Save 
Bent,"  "  Liberty  Content,"  "A  LitUeof  My  Own." 
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united.  Congress,  we  think,  has  wisely  resolved 
to  prohibit  the  discussion  of  any  proposal,  in  the 
federal  assemblies,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It 
is  the  State  Legislatures,  sovereign  government  of 
internal  afiEairs,  with  whom  the  legal  power  and  the 
moral  responsibility  resides.  Indirectly,  we  know 
Congress  could  do  much,  to  discourage  slavery  and 
check  its  extension ;  which  Congress  has  meanly 
declined  to  do.  The  Compromise,  which  dis- 
honoured the  two  illustrious  names  of  Clay  and 
Webster,  (men  whose  eminent  services  shall  be 
remembered^  as  well  as  their  faults,  now  they  are 
both  in  the  grave,)  was  a  deliberate  falsification 
of  the  princii^e  of  the  American  republic.  If  its 
federal  constitution  forbade  any  encroachment  on 
slavery,  its  spirit  of  freedom  forbade  any  eoncMBum 
to  it.  But,  if  Congress  can  do  little,  what  cannot 
the  State  legislatures  do  ?  The  answer  we  have 
always  been  ready  with  is  given  in  the  We»t' 
mtnstdr  Review^  by  one  whom  we  know  to  be  a 
candid  advocate  of  human  right, — ''The  slave- 
holders could,  if  they  thought  proper,  merge 
slavery  into  an  intermediary  serfdom.  They 
might  strive  to  copy,  consciously  and  by  enact- 
ments, the  course  which  history  shows  to  have 
been  unconsciously  and  instinctively  followed  in 
Europe.  In  order  to  secure  the  cultivation  of  the 
pbmtotion,  the  slaves  might,  at  first,,  give  all  their 
labour  for  food,  raiment,  and  lodging ;  and  then, 
give  so  many  days'  work  in  payment  of  rent ; 
and  then,  money  wages.  The  money  rent  might 
be  gradually  increased,  until  the  serfs  had  become 
firemen,  and  obtained  fiill  possession  of  them- 
selves." 

Something  like  this  proposal,  we  have  been 
long  convinced,  is  the  only  peaceable  solution  of 
the  problem.  We  have  expended  no  small  atten- 
tion, in  verifying  this  conclusion.  One  reflection 
is  obvious, — that  by  the  process  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation, or  rather,  let  us  call  it  enfranchisement, 
which  is  only  the  more  advanced  stage,  we^  the 
Saxons  or  the  Franks  of  modem  Europe,  have 
passed  into  freedom.  We  have  gone  far,  since 
the  sixth  century,  when,  as  Gregory  of  Tours 
records,  the  poor  subjected  themselves  to  slavery, 
that  they  might  get  a  littie  food;  since,  in  the 
dreary  &mines  of  tbe  ninth  and  eleventh,  when 
human  flesh  was  sold  for  meat  in  the  markets  of 
France  and  Germany,  much  was  sold  alive  by  the 
desperate  souls  who  fSunished  in  it ;  since  a  Saxon 
lady,  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  manumitted 
some  slaves, ''  whose  beads  she  had  taken  for  their 
meatin  the  evil  days,''  to  quote  her  own  words.  We 
should  like,  if  space  allowed  here  such  an  inquiry, 
to  indicate  the  gradations  of  this  mighty  change ; 
from  the  times  of  tiie  imperial  despotism,  when  the 
lands  of  Europe,  except  in  the  farms  occupied 
by  free  colonic  were  cultivated  b^  many  millions 
of  abject  slaves,  half  the  population  in  the  condi- 
tion of  chattels, — through  the  barbarian  conquests, 
when  this  condition  was  superseded  by  a  modifled 
servitude,  till,  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the 
agrictilturist  was  a  sort  of  farmer  in  bondage  to 
the  estate,  wbo  either  divided  with  the  proprietor, 
on  the  metayer  system,  the  produce  of  tiie  soil,  or 
gave  certain  services  to  the  lord, — ^until  the  tenant 


became  himself  a  proprietor,  in  his  way,  liable  to 
seignorial  dues,  to  arbitrary  and  onerous  exactions, 
not  enjoying  his  proper  liberty  of  person,  indeed, 
but  having  a  fair  prospect  of  enfranchisement.  If 
we  could  dwell  on  this,  we  might  compare  the 
suggestions  above  made,  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Hallam  on  the  interesting  statements  of  M. 
Guerard,  editor  of  the  Cartidary  of  Chartres ;  who 
speaks  of  a  great  revolution  in  French  society, 
which  had  been  consummated  long  before  the 
period  of  that  document,  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  by  which,  aft«r  the  territorial 
appropriation  on  the  feudal  system,  which  issued 
from  the  confrision  of  anarchy,  it  came  to  be  as  he 
describes : — 

"  H  frit  aussi  difficile  de  deposs^der  un  serf  de 
son  manse,  qu'un  seigneur  de  son  benefice.  Dds 
ce  moment,  la  servitude  fut  transformee  en  servage; 
le  serf  ayant  retir^  sa  personne  et  son  champ  ded 
mains  de  son  maitre,  dut  \  celui-ci  non  plus  son 
corps  ni  son  bien,  mais  seulement  une  partie  de 
son  travail  et  de  ses  revenus.  Dis  ce  moment,  il 
a  cess^  de  servir  \  il  n'est  plus  en  reality  qu'un 
tributaire." 

Another  word  or  two,  to  the  American  slave- 
holders. The  character  and  circumstances  of 
their  system,  with  their  mngiilar  political  posi- 
tion, isolate  them  in  the  world.  They  have  no 
accomplices  in  the  retention  of  slavery,  except  the 
corrupted  and  efiete  governments  of  Spanish  and 
Portugese  America,  which  they  persecute  with  the 
assaults  of  republican  propagandism.  The  nine- 
teenth century  disowns  them ;  nor  does  antiquity, 
truly  understood,  countenance  their  policy.  Their 
pulpit  apologists,  who  traitorously  prostitute  the 
Christian  sanctions,  have  cited  the  example  of  an 
Isaac,  and  institutions  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealtii.  But  the  bondage  of  a  patriarchal  feanily, 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  infant  world,  was  allevi- 
ated by  the  free  plain  manners,  without  conven- 
tional hauteur.  Jacob,  after  seven  years  of  service, 
was  an  equal  match  for  Laban's  daughter.  A 
friend,  who  is  a  learned  Israelite,  tells  us  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Talmudical  commentators,  that 
in  the  event  of  a  master  d3dng  intestate, — like 
poor  St.  Clare  at  New  Orleans, — ^the  female  slaves 
were,  by  the  Jewish  law,  at  once  liberated,  to 
prevent  their  foiling  into  the  hands  of  a  Jewish 
Legree.  In  the  rude  customs  of  an  early  age 
that  of  slavery  was  prompted  by  mercy ;  the  pri- 
soners captive  in  war,  spared  the  point  of  the 
spear,  ended  their  lives  in  the  tribe  of  their  con- 
querors. This  condition,  the  servitude  of  S/xwecy 
was  reserved  for  the  ruined  citi2rens  of  Troy.  In 
the  domestic  life  of  heroic  ages,  exhibited  in 
scenes  of  both  the  Homeric  poems,  is  preserved, 
to  mitigate  the  rough  barbaric  usages,  a  certain 
ease  in  the  presence  of  inferiors,  a  generous  frank- 
ness of  int^xK)iu:se.  In  the  Borne  of  Coriolanus, 
there  was  a  common  supper  for  the  household, 
though  while  the  master  presided  at  the  upper 
table,  like  our  Saxon  Cedric  on  his  dais,  the 
servants  with  the  children  sat  on  the  eubMilUa 
below.  Our  transatlantic  cousins  are  addicted  to 
classical  precedents,  and  name  upstart  villages 
after  the  towns  of  Hellas  and  Latium.     They 
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have  shown  ns  a  lovely  image, — not  in  ebony  bnt 
in  marble,— of  the  slaye-maiden,  shrinking  in 
modest  fear,  with  a  chain  on  her  soft  rounded 
arm.  The  slayeholding  republicans  of  later 
Greece  were  also  not  insensible  to  this  woe, — 
if  artistically^  not  really,  presented.  While  the 
kidnapping  traffic  on  Thracian  shores  went  on,'— 
while  a  thousand  slaves  wore  hired  out  by  the 
orator  Nicias,  for  toil  in  the  sUver  mines,  end 
his  great  riral  computed  the  value  of  skilful  arti- 
zansy  of  whom  he  was  proprietor, — the  liberal 
Athenians  oould  weep  over  the  despair  of  Hecuba, 
among  the  yictors-  tents,  pvv  6/iodovXov,  wfwffOe 
^atmwvfiv;  they  could  bewail  in  theatres  the 
enfbroed  dishonour  of  Andromache,  or  sympatbise 
with  the  lamentation  of  the  virgin  daughter  of 
Friam  «-*• 

I,  to  be  sold  to  any  man  for  silver, 

Mat  fall  unto  a  coaUse  and  cruel  lord. 

And  I,  who  onea  vaa  sister  of  my  Hectofi 

And  of  my  other  noble  ones,  /  made 

The  dmdge  of  such  an  one,  to  grind  the  meal^ 

To  press  the  cords,  and  clean  the  master's  house? 

My  bed  of  marriage,  which  the  sons  of  kings 

Were  searoely  worthy  of,  to  be  bestowed 

By  Ibxoe,  on  any  knaye  bought  for  the  household? 

No!  rather  let  me  sever  the  firee  light 

From  these  poor  eyes,  and  give  myself  to  death! 

FiotittouB  suffering  is  a  pleasure  to  sympathy. 
But,  if  in  classical  instances  we  may  show  the 
realities  of  Blavery,->H9vils  to  both  the  tyrannical 
and  awhile  olassee,  whidi  though  displayed  in 
poetry  are  not  the  less  real,-— we  would  point 
to  tiie  demoralisation  of  gorged  and  intoxicated 
Borne.  We  would  call  out  of  Ihe^  comedies  of 
PlautuB  those  rascal  serrants,  in  whom  there  can 
be  no  honest  fidelity,  because  they  have  the  dever- 
ness  ix>  see,  how  in  their  service  they  are  defrauded 
of  themselves.  We  would  interrogate  that  sullen 
desperado,  who  is  past  effect  of  threatening,  flor 
he  kunci  that  his  deatii  will  some  day  be  **  on  the 
cross,  wb^re  his  fftther  and  his  kindred  were  put/' 
The  catalogue  of  tortures^  the  rack,  the  gallows, 
the  furcay  chain,  and  branding-iron,  the  like  of 
which  a  slave  is  made  with  shocking  leyity  to 
enumerate,  are  the  necessary  furniture  of  slavery ; 
tiie  padlock  affixed  to  the  laws  of  West  Indian 
negroes,  to  prevent  their  sucking  the  sugar  canes, 
had  its  prototype  in  the  broad  wheel  around  a 
man's  neck,  while  kneading  the  dough,  to  hinder 
him  from  eating,  aa  in  the  jest  of  Aristophanes. 
But  if  we  wimld  know  the  hideous  result  of 
systematio  inhumanity,  reacting  on  the  social  life, 
let  us  oonsult  that  austere  satirist,  who,  in  his 
own  bad  time,  pronounced  the  city  of  B.egulus  an 
abode  fit  <mly  for  liars ;  the  luxurious  lady  Juvenal 
mentions,  who  may  have  been  the  mistress,  in  h^ 
town  and  country  estaUishments,  of  not  fewer 
than  four  thousand  human  creatures,  according  to 
coalempoiraiy  memoirs,  is  ''such  a  very  superior 


person,''  that  having  insisted  on  her  husband 
ordenng  to  death  the  victim  of  her  peevish 
caprice,  when  he  demurs  to  take  the  life  of  the 
man  she  answers, — "  Do  you  call  a  slave  a  man?" 
We  would  introduce,  as  congenial  acquaintance, 
Marie  St.  Clare  to  that  other  Roman  matron,  who, 
being  out  of  temper,  sends  out  for  the  professional 
floggers, — sunt  qua  tortortbus  annua  prastent, — 
that  she  may  superintend  the  whipping  of  her 
naked  handmaids,  meanwhile  paintmg  her  face, 
receiving  a  morning  call,  inspecting  a  new  dress, 
or  reading  the  newspaper.  What  may  not 
American  slavery  do,  if  it  last  long  enough,  in 
the  development  of  a  national  character  ? 

But  we  find  one  or  two  things,  to  be  excepted. 
In  the  milder  community  of  Atiiens,  a  slave  might 
indite  his  master  for  aggravated  assault;  and 
many  freemen  were  capitally  punished,  for  in- 
juries to  slaves.  By  the  constitutional  law  of 
Georgia,  there  is  no  punishment  fer  one  causing 
the  death  of  a  slave,  "  should  it  happen  by  acci- 
dent while  giving  him  moderate  correction.''  An 
iU-treated  slave  might  seek  refuge  in  the  heathen 
temples  of  Theseus,  or  of  the  Eumenldes,  until 
transferred  to  another  owner.  In  Mahomedan 
Turkey,  when  a  slave  had  cause  to  complain  of 
ill-usage,  he  himself  had  the  right  to  go  into  the 
marked  and  declare  his  wish  to  be  sold.  In  the 
Spanish  colony  of  Porto  Rico,  the  master  is  obliged 
to  sell  a  slave,  when  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfection 
of  the  syndic,  that  he  treats  him  badly.  Protes- 
tant Christian,  democratic  America,  you  have 
much  to  learn!  The  slave  at  iCemphis  on  the 
Mississippi,  who  cut  off  his  right  hand  to  be 
revenged  on  the  ovnier,  because  hu  wife  had  been 
sold  to  the  embraces  of  a  rich  voluptuary,  is  a 
witness  against  you,  and  not  against  the  Gfentiles. 

We  leave  this  grievous  subjecl^  with  only  ano- 
ther reference,  to  the  peril  that  has  been  men- 
tioned of  insurrection.  What  it  is  that  means, 
history  will  show.  A  certain  island  in  the  ^gean 
sea  was  ancientiy  infemous  fer  the  slave-^de 
and  slave-breeding  business,  which  Maryland  and 
Virginia  chiefly  pursue.  There  was  a  revolt  in 
Chios,  as  in  Haytif  and  a  brave  Tousseint 
rOuverture,  whose  Greek  name  was  Drimacos. 
The  attempt  was  tolerably  successM,  for  the  time, 
and  another  may  be  more  so,  at  another  time. 
There  was  a  servile  rebellion  in  Sicily,  led.  by  a 
ferocious  enthusiast,  who  mustered  sixty  thousand 
exasperated  savage  men.  With  fire  and  murder  ^ 
they  desolated  the  Sicilian  plains. 

We  have  enough  pity  for  the  slaves.  But  fer 
tiieir  owners,  we  have  more  pity,  mingled  with 
horror,  as  for  some  unholy  victim  bound  fer  an 
avenging  doom.  But  there  is  yet  time.  May 
God  send  them  both  a  peacefrd  and  safe  deliver- 
aace! 


soo 
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(Concluded  from  ^age  141.J 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THE  ruaHT. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  tliat  in  the  circuin- 
6tance8x>f  the  fugitiyes  many  words  -were  not  ex- 
changed ;  but  as  it  became  evident  that  the  coach 
was  fairly  beyond  the  suburbs,  there  remained  no 
urgent  necessity  for  any  continued  embargo  on 
conversation ;  and  accordingly  the  Mends  began  to 
congratulate  Hamilton  on  his  escape. 

"  Norman,  dear  Norman,"  said  Henry,  eagerly 
clasping  his  hand,  "we  will  ship  you  off  at 
Queen's  Ferry;  and  if  you  go  abroad  for  a  few 
years,  we  may  negotiate  for  your  pardon." 

Norman  sighed  deeply,  but  did  not  answer. 

*'  You  seem  very  cold,  Norman,"  continued  his 
anxious  brother;  "cheer  up,  my  dear  fellow. 
You'll  require  all  your  energy  to  complete  the 
escape." 

Norman  again  sighed,  and  deeper  than  before ; 
and  immediately  after,  he  was  felt  to  sink  down 
in  his  seat.  Arnold,  who  happened  to  be  sitting 
next  him,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  found  that 
he  was  helpless  as  a  child. 

"  Hamilton  !  speak,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"I  am  dying,"  was  his  feebie  reply.  "The 
shot  has  taken  effect." 

The  Mends  were  in  a  state  of  distraction.  It 
was  still  far  M>m  day-light,  and  the  rain,  long 
suspended,  was  now  fSalling  in  torrents.  A  dying 
man  in  a  dark  carriage,  and  no  help  at  hand, — the 
misery  was  well  nigh  insupportable.  The  coach- 
man was  ordered  to  drive  to  the  nearest  house ; 
but  as  every  jolt  of  the  vehicle  caused  a  fresh  pang 
to  the  wounded  man,  the  very  attempt  to  obtain 
aid  was  only  aggravating  his  sufferings.  After  a 
weary  half-hour,  the  coachman  descried  a  cottage 
on  the  road-side,  the  inmates  of  which  permitted 
the  wretched  fugitive  to  take  shelter  imder  their 
rpof ;  and  also  communicated  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence, that  a  surgeon  resided  in  the  immediate 
vicuiity.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  gentleman, 
the  patient  had  become  worse ;  and,  on  the  wound 
being  examined,  no  hope  of  recovery  was  held  out. 
The  ball  had  penetrated  into  a  vital  region,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  acute  suffering  under 
which  he  laboured,  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 

"  God  bless  you  all.    Love  to  Flor ^"    The 

death-rattle  choked  him  ere  he  could  finish  the 
sentence ;  and  the  short,  eventful,  sorrowM,  sad 
career  of  Norman  Hamilton  was  over  at  last.  The 
wicked  now  ceased  from  troubling  him,  and  his 
weary  soul  was  at  rest. 

The  friends  hung  over  the  inanimate  remains, 
not  venturing  to  give  verbal  expression  to  the 
heavy,  stunning  grief  that  overwhelmed  them; 
and  even  the  medical  attendant,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  mortality  in  all  its  forms,  could  not  but 
sympathize  in  a  sorrow  that  seemed  so  genuine 
and  unaffected. 


"Has  this  been  a  duel,  gentlemen?"  inquired 
the  doctor.  "If  it  has,  as  you  can  no  longer 
be  of  any  assistance  to  your  Mend,  I  would 
recommend  that  you  should  think  of  your  own 
escape." 

Arnold,  deeming  concealment  useless,  briefly 
explained  the  case.  The  doctor  then  advised  that 
they  should  oommunioate  with  the  magistrates, 
who,  on  satisfying  themselves  that  the  prisoner 
was  really  dead,  would  probably  be  induced  to 
give  up  the  body,  with  a  view  to  private  burial. 
This  suggestion  was  cordially  responded  to,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  while  Arnold  and  Henry 
should  acquaint  Florence  with  the  dismal  tidings 
of  the  death  of  Norman,  Cook  should  proceed  to 
the  authorities  and  apprise  them  of  the  fate  of 
their  prisoner.  The  doctor  hinted  that  Cook 
should  deliver  his  message  as  from  him  (the  me- 
dical attendant),  and  not  acknowledge  himself  as 
one  of  the  parties  who  personally  had  been  privy 
to  the  escape ;  but  Cook,  who  sdll  had  a  morbid 
hankering  after  defiance  of  the  law,  stoutly  resisted 
all  idea  of  subterfuge,  and  declared  that  although 
he  would  not  implicate  any  of  the  rest,  he  woidd 
most  imquestionably  make  no  attempt  to  conceal 
his  own  share  in  the  transaction.  Arnold  and 
Henry  well  knew  his  opinions  on  such  points,  and 
did  not  venture  to  dissuade  from  this  course, 
although  aware  that  it  exposed  Cook  to  no  little 
risk  of  legal  vengeance.  The  corpse  was  then  left 
in  charge  of  the  ph3r8ician,  and  the  three  allies 
returned  to  town,  to  fulfil  their  respective  mis- 
sions. 

A  new  disaster  was  communicated  to  them  on 
their  arrival  at  the  rendezvous,  which  was  Ar- 
nold's lodgings.  Smallbaim  and  Florence  were 
both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail  when  the  escape 
was  made,  and  they  also  had  a  conveyance  which, 
for  greater  safety,  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  remote 
street.  They  hovered  about  the  gate  after  Arnold 
and  Cook  obtained  admission ;  but  taking  ^larm 
at  the  appearance  of  the  town-guard,  the  two  had 
run  off  in  separate  directions.  Missing  Florence, 
Smallbaim  cautiously  returned,  and  finding  a 
female  lying  on  the  street  groaning,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  the  young  lady,  he  had  lifted  her 
up  and  caused  her  to  be  driven  home  to  Mrs. 
Porter's. 

"She  is  badly  hurt,"  said  the  schoolmaster; 
"but  I  merely  handed  her  in,  and  did  not  stop, 
as  according  to  our  arrangement,  I  came  here  to 
arrange  as  to  further  procedure." 

"Norman  dead  and  my  cousin  dying!"  ex- 
claimed Henry;  "this  is  too  much  for  mortal 
endurance !" 

The  agitated  youth  hurried  home  bv  himself, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  superadded  cala- 
mity, while  Arnold  remained  to  give  an  accoimt 
of  Norman's  end  to  the  gentle-hearted  school- 
master ;  and  also  to  receive  a  report  from  Cook, 
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as  to  tlie  result  of  his  interview  with'  the  civic 
dignitaries. 

Henry  soon  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  wounded  female  was  not  Florence  Hamilton, 
hut  poor  Maggie  Buchanan.  The  ill-fated  girl 
had  followed  her  father  up  to  Edinburgh,  and  had 
narrowly  watched  the  whole  proceedings ;  and  on 
observing  that  the  town  guard' s-man  was  about 
to  make  a  bayonet  thrust  at  Norman,  she  gene- 
rously interposed  her  own  person  and  received  the 
blow.  The  wound  was  a  very  serious  one,  and 
slender  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery. 
Florence  had  returned  home  on  foot  alone,  and 
was  tending  the  wounded  girl  when  Henry  com- 
municated to  her  the  sad  story  of  Norman's  end ; 
and  he  now  returned  at  the  express  request  of 
Florence,  who  was  apprehensive  lest  any  indignity 
should  be  offered  to  the  body  of  her  hapless 
cousin.  Cook  alone  could  communicate  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  and  his  return  was  anxiously 
looked  for ;  but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
till  past  mid-day. 

The  patriot  was  chafed,  as  usually  was  the 
case,  when  he  came  into  contact  with  the  powers 
that  were. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  kettle  o*  fish,"  said  he,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion ; 
"twa  or  three  days  ag;o  they  would  hae  the  bluid 
o*  this  young  lad,  reason  or  nane,  and  noo  they'll 
no  have  him  dead  or  alive,  and  say  he  has  been 
very  ill-used,  and  that  they  are  sorry  he  is  dead." 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change  ?" 
inquired  Arnold. 

**Why,  ye  see,"  replied  the  man  of  leather, 
"whaua  rogues  cast  oot,  honest  men  get  their 
ain.  There's  a  black-leg  fellow,  frae  London,  that 
ca's  himsel'  a  Kernel,  has  peached  on  that  seceder 
rascal,  Beid,  i'  the  Canongate,  who  has  been  deal- 
ing in  note-forging  for  mair  than  a  twal' -month, — 
I  aye  thocht  lieid  wasna  the  clean  potato,  and  so 
it  turns  oot — the  lang- faced  villain,  think  o'  him 
Bpeakin'  to  the  like  o'  me,  about  what  he  ca'ad 
my  iniquity.  Weel  then,  the  constables  set  off 
in  full  bang  to  tak  Theodore,  but  on  going  to  his 
shop  they  ftind  that  the  bird  had  flown — he  had 
drawn  his  siller  oot  o'  the  bank,  and  left  naething 
but  the  wind  o'  his  heels  behind  him.  Even  his 
very  wife  kens  naething  about  him— or,  at  least, 
she  says  she  does  na  ken ;  but  there's  nae  believing 
thae  anabaptist  characters." 

"Yet,  how  does  this  affect  our  poor  friend, 
Hamilton  ?"  inquired  Arnold. 

"Patience,  patience,"  rejoined  the  irritated  pa- 
triot ;  "  I  declare  ye  have  as  little  patience  as  the 
dominie  here.  (Poor  Smallbaim  had  not  uttered 
a  syllable,  but  Mr.  Cook,  being  in  a  combative 
mood,  that  was  enough.)  "Weel,  then,  hear  ye 
this,  and  let  me  speak  without  interruption. 
Beid  could  not  be  found — and  the  haill  town  are 
after  him ;  and  as  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds 
has  been  offered  for  him,  doubtless,  he'll  be  nickit 
in  due  time.  It  never  rains,  however,  but  it 
pours  —  nae  sooner  had  Sharpnose  rubbed  bis 
hands  at  thocht  o'  catching  Beid,  than  in  comes 
the  auld  hag  whose  son  maks  the  notes,  and  she 
peaches  on  the  fellow  that  caUs  bimseV  the  Eomel, 


and  sae  laying  ae  thing  wi'  another,  Sharpnose 
has  as  much  evidence  as  will  mak  baith  Beid  and 
the  London  sprig  swing  to  some  purpose.  Weel, 
they  had  the  trap  ready  for  the  Komel,  and  I, 
mysel,  was  to  be  ane  o'  the  witnesses,  for  I  doggit 
him  ae  nicht  at  the  biddin'  o'  this  same  auld 
limmcr,  who  deserves  strappin'  as  weel  as  ony  o' 
them ;  but  ye  ken  rats  sometimes  will  no  go  in  to 
a  trap,  although  there's  toasted  cheese  in't ;  and 
sae  the  Komel,  who  was  to  come  back  again  and 
gie  evidence  against  Beid,  has  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  as  he  seems  to  hae  got  an  inkling 
o'  what  way  the  bowls  are  running,  he's  ta'en 
leg-bail  neist,  and  sheriffs'  officers  are  after  him 
as  well  as  his  victim." 

"  But  what  about  poor  Hamilton's  body  ?"  per- 
severed Arnold. 

"There's  it  again — I  was  jist  comin'  to  that 
very  point,  when  ye  maun  interrupt  me.  Baith 
the  Komel  and  the  hag  woman,  said  that  Hamil- 
ton was  a  complete  victim,  and  merely  dragged  in 
to  let  the  Komel  get  off  when  he  was  in  custody 
here  some  months  ago,  although  he  was  then 
dressed  so  differently  from  what  he  now  is,  that 
even  Sharpnose  did  na  ken  him.  Weel,  the  bailies 
and  provost  and  a'  the  rest,  are  sorry  about  Ha- 
milton, and  say  noo  that  if  ho  had  been  alive  he 
would  hae  been  reprieved,  and  that  it's  a  great 
pity  that  he  has  been  shot." 

"  And  the  body  ?" 

"  Ye  can  do  wi'  it  what  ye  list.  Before  I  could 
get  a  word  o'  them,  they  had  heard  that  a  man 
who  had  been  fired  at  was  lying  dead  in  a  house 
on  the  Queensferry-road,  and  they  sent  oot  the 
governor  of  the  jail  and  their  ain  doctor  to  iden- 
tify him,  and  they  are  noo  satisfied  that  the  corpse 
is  Mr.  Hamilton's,  and  that  he  is  really  dead,  and 
ye  have  liberty  to  do  with  it  as  ye  have  a  mind." 

"  And  the  escape  from  prison?"  queried  Arnold, 
"are  any  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against 
those  who  aided  in  that  matter  ?" 

"  None  whatever — and  that's  the  maist  curious 
part  o'  the  whole  affair.  The  watchman  had  seen 
us  go  in,  and  he  went  to  the  town-guard,  one  of 
whom  was  to  strike  down  the  first  man  that  came 
out,  till  other  help  was  got.  Then  the  jailors, 
wi'  a  view  to  screen  themselves,  swear  that  they 
were  overpowered  by  a  mob — and  although  I  told 
them  that  four  men  had  done  the  haill  thing,  and 
that  I  was  ane  o*  them,  they  insisted  down  my 
very  throat  that  I  was  speakin'  for  mere  vain- 
glory— and  that  if  I  really  meant  to  be  o'  service 
to  the  country,  I  should  go  back  to  them  at  four 
o'clock  to  meet  the  old  woman,  who  was  to  ex- 
plain hoo  my  evidence  wad  tell  against  the  Komel 
rascal.  I  have  a  good  mind  not  to  go,  jist  to  spite 
them ;  but  it  wad  be  a  pity  to  let  Beid  off,  so  I 
dare  say  I'll  have  to  go  after  a*." 

It  now  seemed  clear  that  the  authorities  were 
annoyed  at  the  thought  of  their  having  captured 
and  convicted  an  innocent  person,  who  had  so 
evidently  been  entrapped  into  an  appearance  of 
guilt,  while  the  real  culprits,  who  had  all  the 
while  been  within  reach,  had  so  dexterously  con- 
trivpd  to  elude  detection.  It  was  similarly  evi- 
dent^ that  the  discipline  of  the  jail  had  been  of 
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the  lazest  desoriptioni  and  that  any  following  up 
of  tho  e8ca]|)e  wonld  result  in  a  humiliating  expo- 
sure of  the  inefficiency  of  the  system,  and  proToke 
still  greater  public  oaium.  It  therefore  only  re- 
mained for  the  Mends  of  Hamilton  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  singular  change  in  the  aspect  of 
afifairs,  by  making  arrangements  for  the  recovery 
and  interment  of  his  body.  It  was  accordingly 
brought  to  Mrs.  Porter^s  house  that  same  evening. 

The  girl,  Buchanan,  rallied  considerably  by  the 
time  that  the  corpse  was  brought  back,  and  the 
physician  acceded,  with  some  reluctance,  to  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  her  mother,  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  take  her  home  to  LeitL  Mrs.  Porter 
and  Florence,  who  bore  no  uukindness  to  the 
poor  girl,  but  rather  were  grateful  for  her  generous 
self-devotion,  in  risking  her  own  life  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  save  that  of  their  relative ;  were  yet 
not  unwilling  that  they  should  be  relieved  at  such 
a  crisis  of  care  and  attendance  on  a  sick  and  appa- 
rently dying  person;  and  they  also  gave  their  con- 
sent to  her  removal,  provided  it  was  the  opinion  of 
her  medical  attendant  that  it  could  be  done  with 
safety.  Maggie  was  content  to  die  in  the  belief 
that  she  had  been  the  preserver  of  Hamilton ;  but 
it  was  a  sad  blow  to  her  to  learn  that  a  pursuer 
who  came  up  at  the  twelfth  hour,  should  have 
first  wounded  her,  the  shield,  and  then,  after  all, 
slain  the  shielded  man.  She  eagerly  inquired  for 
the  body ;  and  on  being  informed  that  it  was  in 
the  same  house  with  herself,  and  in  the  adjoining 
apartment,  she  expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  so  in- 
tensely earnest,  that  it  was  not  deemed  proper  to 
refuse  her  req^uest.  She  was  prepared  for  her 
removal,  and  in  pasong  was  cairiea  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  unconscious  corse. 

It  surely  could  not  be  that  that  shrivelled, 
pinched  form  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  manly 
youth,  whom  but  a  few  months  before  she  had 
beheld  in  strength,  health,  and  beauty  ?  Already 
was  he  surrounded  by  the  upholstery  of  death, 
and  the  winding-sheet  covered  all,  save  the  pallid 
£gicc,  sad  indeed  in  expression,  but  yet  serenely 
sweet  now  that  it  was  for  ever  hushed  in  the 
repose  of  the  final  sleep.  The  silver  chord  so  long 
cruelly  stretched,  was  at  length  broken ;  the  buf- 
fetings  of  life's  waves  were  no  more  to  be  endured, 
for  the  spirit  had  found  peace  on  another  shore. 
The  shadow  of  destiny  had  deepened  into  tho 
darkness  of  doom,  and  the  end  had  now  come. 

Mrs.  Porter  and  Florence  sat  by  the  corpse,  and 
they  rose  to  receive  the  wounded  girl — ^the  iron 
of  distress  having,  very  evidently,  penetrated 
deeper  into  her  soiu,  than  the  steel  had  done  into 
the  flesh. 

''We  have  heard  much  of  your  kindness  to  my 
poor  cousin,  my  good  girl,''  said  Florence,  ''and 
shall  never  forget  it.  If  there  is  any  particular 
way  in  which  we  can  express  our  gratitude,  I  am 
sure  we  should  be  glad  to  do  it."  Tears  prevented 
further  utterance. 

"  Aye,  leddy,  you  can  cry ;  but  when  will  tears 
ever  again  gladden  the  eyes  of  poor  Maggie  Su- 
chanan?  I've  seen  me  cry  for  very  joy ;  but  now 
I  cannot  cry  for  very  grief.  People  sleep  at  nidit, 
but  when  have  I  ^ept  ?  like  the  good  people  in 


the  Bible,  my  locks  have  been  wet  wi'  the  dowa 
o'  night,  but  never  my  eyes  wi*  tears.  I've  sat, 
nicht  after  nicht,  on  the  cauld  pavement  in  tho 
High-street,  an'  sometimes  the  blast  has  been 
keen,  and  the  rain  has  made  me  shivery ;  but  I 
saw  the  place  whaur  he  was  confined,  and  wasn't 
that  reward  o't  itsel  ?  Ye  have  sorrow,  leddy, 
but  it's  godly  sorrow.  I  hae  sorrow,  but  it's  hellish 
sorrow.    My  father  has  killed  Norman  Hamilton.' ' 

"Oh,  dinna  say  that,  bairn,"  implored  Mrs. 
Buchanan ;  "  ye  ken  that  he  saved  him  again." 

"  Aye,  but  who  first  put  his  dear  life  in  danger  i 
No,  leddy,  your  sorrow  is  no  my  sorrow.  But 
what  recks  it  ?  Had  he  lived  he  wad  hae  lived 
for  you  or  some  ither  grand  lady.  A  poor  man's 
dochter,  like  me,  durstna  hae  lookit  at  him ;  and 
yet  God  knows,  and  my  heart  knows,  that  I  had 
rather  seen  him  yours,  than  lying  there  in  that 
white  shroud." 

She  knelt  down,  and  gently  Ufting  the  hand  of 
the  corpse,  kissed  it  affectionately. 

"  In  heaven  there  is  neither  marriage  nor  giving 
in  marriage,  and  he  has  gone  there.  Death  levels 
a',  leddy;  and  in  the  grave  there's  nae  remem- 
brance o'  persons ;  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
there  at  least  equal." 

"Now,  Maggie,"  said  the  mother  tenderly, 
"  the  doctor  said  that  ye  wasna  to  excite  yoursel ; 
for  that  if  ye  did,  ye  couldna  get  better.  Gome 
noWjit's  time  ye  were  leaving  the  leddies." 

"Yes,  it's  time,  mother,"  she  answered  calmly; 
"  but  there's  ae  thing  I  wad  like  to  ask|  but  I 
dinna  ken  how  I  can  ask." 

Sincerely  pitying  the  poor  girl,  Florence  has- 
tened to  assure  her  that  her  own  grief  was  too 
sincere  not  to  sympathize  sincerely  with  the  afflic- 
tions of  others,  and  that  she  need  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  making  any  inquiry  she  thought  proper. 

"  I  wad  like  to  dee,"  answered  Maggie,  "  for  I 
am  heart  sore  and  body  sore,  and  I  hae  nae  joys 
to  look  forward  to  in  this  life ;  but  folk  can  nei- 
ther live  nor  dee,  jist  as  they  like.  God  gives  hfe, 
and  it's  him  only  that  should  tak  it.  I  mayna 
live  lang,  but  I  wad  like  to  go  often  and  see  his 
grave.  I  think  the  green  grass  will  grow  sweetly 
o'er  it,  and  bonnie  flowers  will  bloom  upon  it. 
Where  will  he  be  laid  ?" 

Florence  was  unable  to  answer  the  question, 
for  she  was  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  We  have  had  sae  much  distress,'*  said  Mrs. 
Porter  to  the  mother,  "  and  tho  puir  lad's  death  has 
come  on  us  so  suddenly  afber  we  thocht  a'  things 
richt,  that  we  havena  had  time  to  think  about  the 
Mineral  or  onything  else.  The  country  doctor  had 
got  the  corpse  sorted  before  it  cam  here.  Lackaday  I 
lackaday !  sae  mony  sore  troubles  wiU  break  my 
frail  auld  heart.  Ine  bairn  that  I  have  kept  ever 
since  he  was  bom-^to  see  him  lyin'  there  in  that 
state,  it's  mair  than  flesh  and  blood  can  weel 
stand." 

"I'm  sorry,  very  sorry  for  you,  n^em^"  replied 
Mrs.  Buchaium. 

"  I  dinna  want  to  be  unkind,"  resumed  the  old 
lady;  "but  ilka  word  that  yer  dochter^s  sajnng 
is  hurting  my  puir  lassie  here ;  and  really  if  ye 
could  get  her  hame  noo,  it  would  be  better  for 
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henel  and  for  us  a'.  We'll  send  to  see  hoo  ihe 
is  in  the  morning.** 

Mrs.  Buchanan  needed  no  such  hint,  as  the 
whole  interview  had  been  to  her  distressing  in  the 
extreme;  but  knowing  her  daughter's  tempera- 
ment and  tendencies,  she  had  not  seen  how  it  was 
possible  to  avoid  it. 

"  Maggie/*  she  whisperedi  "  they  haven't  yet 
fixed  where  he  is  to  be  buried,  but  they'll  tell 
you  when  they  do.  ITowi  oomci  lean  upon  me, 
and  let  us  go  name.'* 

"  Hame !"  shrieked  her  daughter.  ''  Speak  o' 
hame  to  me !  I  ken  nae  hame,  and  never  will 
till  I  am  in  the  cauld  kirkyard  like  him." 

She  tossed  her  arms  wildly  in  the  air,  and 
stared  unconsciously  on  all  around,  and  her 
mother  perceived  with  inexpressible  pain,  that 
one  of  those  states  of  mental  excit^nent  to  which 
she  had  recently  been  subject  was  coming  on. 
The  poor  maniac  then  rushed  suddenly  forward  to 
the  corpse,  she  clasped  it  in  her  arms,  and  kissed 
its  lifeless  lips,  in  scfeming  ecstasy. 

''  He's  mine !  he's  mine !  I've  dreamed  it  o'er 
and  o'er  again,  that  he  was  to  be  mine— and  now 
I  have  him — if  ye  bury  him  bury  me. 

Gome  deathi  pass  life. 

"  He's  dead,  is  he  ?  'Weel  there  was  an  angel 
cam  to  me  the  ither  nicht,  and  said  that  he  was 
sent  down  fix)in  heaven  for  him.  Mither,  they 
wear  white  in  heaven ;  he  has  on  white,  come 
an'  m  get  on  white  too,  come.  An*  there's  the 
moon,  that  aye  spoke  to  me  when  I  was  sitting  in 
the  eerie  nichts  i'the  open  street — she's  white 
too,  come." 

The  mother  was  but  too  glad  to  get  her  unfor- 
tunate daughter  off  under  any  pretext,  and  she 
at  once  availed  herself  of  the  wayward  whim 
which  prompted  the  wish  to  depart. 

Maggie  Buchanan  said  right,  that  neither  life 
nor  death  are  in  our  own  hands.  She  lived,  but  the 
lamp  of  reason  grew  dimmer,  day  by  day,  and  at 
last  it  sunk  in  total  darkness.  Her  parents  car- 
ried into  early  execution  their  long-cherished  plan 
of  emigration,  and  carried  their  helpless  child  with 
them,  but  long  after  they  had  left  the  Kirk^te, 
the  story  of  Maggie  Buchanan^  hovered  tradition- 
ally amongst  succeeding  generations. 

CHAPTEB   XXXYII. 

THE  PUB8USD, 

"  Thbt  run  fast  whom  the  devil  drives."  So 
BBjE  the  proverb,  and  the  proverb  says  truly — for 
altiiough  there  have  been  doubts  about  the 
precise  character  of  satanic  agency,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  in  their  dynamics,  rogues  are 
influeiioed  by  the  impellings  of  the  evil  one. 
Theodore  Beid  and  the  Ck>lonel  were  both  rogues, 
they  both  ran,  and  there  can  be  little  dubiety  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  motive  power.  They  did 
nol^  however,  run  in  oouplesy  as  may  easily  be 
conceived,  when  their  relations  to  each  other  are 
taken  into  aocount — and  that  being  the  case  the 
ungradoiiB  task  devolves  on  na  of  tracking  their 
several  courses  separately. 

Theodore  Eeid  saw  distinctly  that  the  meshes 


were  drawing  doser  around  him,  and  that  Flint 
and  the  hag,  both  or  either,  would  extort  piece* 
meal  from  him  all  the  money  that  they  thought 
him  possessed  of,  and  thendenoimce  him  to  justice. 
Theodore  did  not  relish  this  system  of  slow  torture, 
and  he  determined  to  make  a  bold  stroke  to  avoid 
what  he  shrewdly  calculated  was  his  certain 
doom*  Theodore's  plan  of  escape  involved  two 
things :  first,  to  withdraw  his  entire  monies  firom 
the  bank,  and  secondly,  to  set  sail  with  the  vessel 
which  was  to  carry  his  herring  adventure  to 
Stettin— calculating  that  after  arriving  at  the 
continental  port,  he  could  leisurely  make  his 
escape  to  America.  He  fixed  the  arrangement  of 
the  second  item,  in  the  first  instance. 

''Captain  McKerlie,"  said  Beid,  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  brig,  Little  John,  "when  do  you 
sail?" 

"About  high  twelve  at  night,"  replied  the 
Captain,  "  but  as  we  can't  have  water  after  six 
we  leave  the  harbour  then — a  boat  comes  ashore 
for  me  at  twelve,  as  I  have  to  wait  for  a  pas- 
senger coming  by  the  Glasgow  night-mail,  and 
after  that  we  sail." 

"  Exactly — ^weel  can  ye  keep  a  secret  ?" 

"  WeU,  I  should  think  so." 

"  Your  hand." 

The  Captain  grasped  Beid's  fishy  digits. 

"  Wed,  sir,  I  want  to  try  a  spec  wi  cash  in 
Stettin,  but  I  dinna  want  a*  &e  folk  in  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  to  ken,  because  ye  see  they  would 
raise  the  market.  Koo  if  I  was  seen  on  your 
deck  a'  body  would  ken — I'll  come  down  at 
twal  and  gang  cot  in  ye'r  boat." 

"  Very  well — ^but  you  can  send  your  luggage 
before  six." 

"Bootless,"  replied  Theodore^  drily,  "but  may 
be  little  o'  that  will  serve  me." 

The  Captain  took  his  leave,  and  the  merchant, 
delighted  with  the  result  of  his  arrangement  of 
item  number  two,  now  bethought  him  of  settling 
number  one.  He  went  next  to  the  bank,  where 
our  old  inend  Mr.  James  Carmichael  still  officiated 
as  head-teller — ^for  as  Copley's  cheque  had  been 
countermanded  before  being  presented  for  pay- 
ment, the  loss  by  that  worthy  had  only  amounted 
to  five  hundred  pounds,  which  sum  Mr.  James  had 
honourably  paid,  and  the  directors  thereupon  were 
graciously  pleased  to  allow  him  to  retain  his 
office.  The  sharpest  warnings  in  this  world 
fade  in  process  of  time,  and  Mr.  Carmichael  was 
rapidly  forgetting  the  dispensation  that  at  one 
time  had  all  but  submei^^  him.  He  was  sleek, 
condescendingly  balmy  in  his  affability,  amblingly 
consequential  in  his  walk  as  ever — and  even  at 
home  he  was  beginning  to  tighten  the  strings  on 
Kate,  as  in  the  older  time.  His  idol  Williamson 
of  the  mint  could  not  in  such  a  state  of  reaction 
be  forgotten  by  any  possibility — and  in  short  and 
in  point  of  fact  Carmichael  was  now  very  much 
himself  again. 

"  Mr.  Carmichael,"  said  Beid,  with  mock  hu- 
mility, "yill  be  surprised  at  what  I'm  gaun 
to  do." 

"  l^ot  in  the  least,"  replied  the  banker,  "  as  my 
Mend  Williamson  of  the  mint  says,  *No  man 
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should  be  surprised  now-a-days  at  any  thing  he 
sees  or  hears.' " 

"  Weel,  sir,  Mr.  Williamson  is  a  very  clever 
man,  and  so  are  you." 

"  The  first  proposition  I  adihit,  Mr.  Eeid,  and 
it  shows  your  perfect  good  sense;  the  second  I 
cannot  assent  to,  although  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  no  man  could  have  had  so  much  intercourse 
with  Williamson  as  it  has  been  my  honour  and 
privilege  to  have  had,  without  being  a  wiser  and 
better  man  for  that  same.  Sut  what's  your  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Eeid,  you  are  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  respectable  citizens,  and  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you,  command  me.  If  ye  want 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Williamson,  just  say 
the  word." 

"It  wad  be  great  honour,"  replied  Theodore, 
bending  himself;  "but  it's  no'  tiiat.  It's  this. 
The  markets  in  the  north  o'  England  are  in  a  kittle 
state,  and  wi'  ready  money  there's  a  lot  o'  things 
that  I  could  buy  to  advantage ;  and  if  ye  could 
let  me  hae  frae  ye,  a'  the  siller  that  I  have  in  your 
hands,  principcd,  aye,  and  interest  baith,  I  could 
dear  some  five-and-twenty  per  cent." 

**  That's  all,  Mr.  Eeid ;  now  mark  my  words, 
for  I  quote  the  very  words  of  Williamson,  and 
they  are  the  words  of  wisdom.  If  a  man  deals 
with  a  constitutional  bank,  reads  a  constitutional 
newspaper,  and  belongs  to  a  constitutional  church, 
is  he  not  far  happier?  By-the-by,  Mr.  Eeid,  I 
wonder  that  you,  a  man  of  sense,  should  belong 
to  a  vulgar  dissenting  sect." 

**  Weel,  I've  been  thinking  of  taking  seats  in 
the  parish  kirk." 

'*  My  dear  sir,  you  delight  me.  Wow  attend 
again.  If  you  had  dealt  with  a  vulgar,  petty 
bank,  you  might  not  have  got  your  money  out — 
that  is,  at  least,  not  without  some  difficulty ;  but 
in  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  sir,  orders  to  any 
amount  can  be  cashed  immediately,  and  without 
delay — on  that  point  most  emphatic — ^no  run  can 
injure  us.  But  we  have  our  rules,  Mr.  Eeid — 
we  have  our  rules — the  principal  you  may  get 
just  now,  but  not  the  intecest,  because  this  is  not 
the  constitutional  period  for  balancing  our  ac- 
counts. Of  course,  if  you  were  to  be  leaving  the 
bank,  or  leaving  the  country,  that  would  be  another 
thing," 

Theodore  virtuously  protested  that  neither  of 
these  thoughts  had  ever  entered  his  head;  although 
at  the  precise  moment  those  thoughts  were  occu- 
pying his  head  and  none  other ;  but  as  the  reader 
may  possibly  have  already  guessed  Mr.  Eeid's 
ethics  were  not  of  the  purest  water,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  stop  to  tax  him  with  inconsistency. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  resumed  the  man  of  notes, 
'*  the  capital  you  shall  haYe— five  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds  appear  to  be  at  your  credit  in 
our  ledger." 

"The  exact  sum,"  replied  Mr.  Eeid;  "was 
there  ever  a  bank  on  the  earth  so  accurate  as 
yours  is  ?" 

The  teller  smiled  benevolently. 

"  I  suppose,  if  I  give  you  the  five  thousand, 
you  don't  mind  leaving  the  odd  throe  hundred  as 
a  nest  egg  ?" 


"If  you  please,  Mr.  Carmichael,  I  wad  like 
it  a'." 

"  Ah,  very  well — ^what  kind  of  notes  ?" 

"  A  hunder  in  goud,  and  the  rest  in  Bank  o' 
England  notes,  for  I  doot  if  our  8cots  notes  wud 
pass  weel  on  the  ither  side  o'  the  Tweed." 

"  Tou  shall  have  the  money  as  you  propose," 
answered  the  banker,  courteously. 

The  money  was  told  down,  and  Beid  departed, 
inwardly  chuckling  that  he  had  got  his  own  bo 
easily, — although  we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  others 
had  received  tiieir  fair  and  just  proportion  of 
what  this  good  man  called  his  "  own,"  he  would 
not  have  had  such  a  sum  lying  at  his  credit  with 
the  banker — that  sum,  be  it  observed,  by  no 
means  representing  his  whole  property,  his  stock 
in  trade  being  large  and  valuable ;  but  Theodore 
saw  no  safe  method  of  converting  heavy  goods 
into  fine  gold,  and  valuing  his  neck  at  a  higher 
rate  than  his  drysalteries,  he  resolved  to  leave 
them,  for  a  time,  in  the  hand  of  Providence. 

Eetuming  to  his  shop,  he  called  his  confidential 
assistant,  and  thus  announced  to  him  his  projected 
departure. 

"  Dauvit,  I  hae  to  gang  thro'  to  Glasgow  about 
some  cheese,  see  that  ye  look  after  the  shop,  and 
don't  be  idling  your  tune  whaun  my  back's  about. 
If  that  auld  gentleman  calls,  that  was  here  about 
the  cheese  the  ither  day,  say  that  I'll  be  back  the 
mom,  and  no  to  tak'  ony  steps  in  that  matter  that 
he  was  speaking  to  me  about,  till  he  sees  me.  He 
was  to  be  here  at  twal  o'clock ;  but  as  the  coach 
starts  in  a  quarter  o'  an  hour,  I  canna  wait  for 
him." 

Theodore's  last  ceremony  was  to  take  farewell 
of  his  wife,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  this  effort  did 
cost  him  some  few  qualms  of  conscience.  Mrs. 
Eeid  had  a  nature  cold  and  selfish  as  his  own; 
and  she  had  been  a  congenial  helpmate  to  him, 
denying  herself  every  luxury,  and,  sometimes, 
even  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  hoarding  propensities.  Theodore  could  not 
be  said  to  love  anybody,  but,  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  had  least  reason  to  hate  his  wife. 
He  had  not  anticipated  any  difficulty  in  parting 
from  her;  but  Eeid,  although  belonging  to  the 
lowest  of  the  species,  was  still  human,  and,  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  some* 
thing  like  affection  stirring  within  him.  He 
dared  not  impart  his  secrets  to  her;  she  knew 
that  in  his  dealings  he  sailed  close  by  the  wind, 
but  of  positive  crime,  and  especially  such  as 
would  expose  him  to  capital  punishment,  she  bad 
never  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion.  Besides, 
if  he  had  any  intention  of  making  her  his  con- 
fidant, there  was  no  time  for  necessary  explana- 
tions. Most  anxious  was  he  to  have  given  her 
some  hint  about  the  winding-up  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  sale  of  his  stock,  and  re-imion  in  some  foreign 
land;  but  the  denouncer  was  at  his  heels,  nay, 
was  at  the  very  door,  and  every  moment  was 
precious. 

"Nanse,"  said  he,  "I  have  to  gang  to  Dum- 
fries, about  some  hams,  I'U  no  be  up  to  my  dinner 
the  day." 

"You  gang  frae  hame!"  exclaimed  the  asto« 
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rnshed  "  spouse,  Nancy,"  "  ye  havena'  missed  ye'r 
dinner,  or  sleepit  a  nicht  oot  o'  the  house,  for  ten 
years." 

''Aye,  but  I  can  pick  up  some  fine  bargains." 

**  That* s  different,  ye'll  need  to  get  yer  things 
ready  before  ye  start." 

''  No,  the  coach  starts  in  a  quarter  o'  an  hour, 
and  I'll  jist  tak  the  great  coat  here.  I'll  seek 
naething  else."  [He  had  staffed  the  pockets,  and 
lai^  and  capacious  they  were,  sometime  before.] 

"  Whaun  will  ye  be  back  ?" 

"  The  mom,  or  may  be  next  day." 

"  Thafs  a  lang  time,  Theodore." 

"  Yes,  here's  half-a-crown  to  keep  the  house 
wi'— or  na,  ye  can  get  what  ye  need  frae  Dauvit. 
Oh  look  after  them,  Nanse,  they're  a  terrible  care- 
less pack  whenever  they  ken  that  I'm  oot  o'  sicht." 

"  Good  day,"  said  the  wife,  stretching  forth  her 
skinny  hand,  ''  I'll  look  after  them." 

Theodore  left,  but  Mrs.  Eeid  never  felt  more 
strangely  in  her  life,  and  could  she  have  lifted  the 
curtain  of  futurity  she  would  have  been  satisfied 
that  she  did  not  feel  strangely  without  good  reason. 
But  we  must  follow  her  husband.  He  took  the 
most  circuitous  and  least  frequented  route  to 
Leith,  and  on  arriving  there  he  made  his  way  to 
Buchanan's  tavern,  sagaciously  concluding  that  in 
the  event  of  any  alarm  being  given,  that  was  the 
last  place  where  he  was  likely  to  be  sought. 
There  was  no  one  in  charge  of  the  house,  save  the 
slattern  wench  who  has  already  been  referred  to, 
and  Theodore  ensconsed  himself  in  a  retired  apart- 
ment with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  till 
dusk,  when  he  thought  he  might  venture  out  with 
more  safety.  It  was  a  weary  seat;  he  had  turned 
his  papers  over  and  over  again,  counted  and  re- 
counted his  money,  but  the  wished-for  gloom  of 
evening  came  on  dowly.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
west  that  evening,  and  when  the  sun  did  at  last 
become  stationary,  it  hovered  long  and  tediously 
before  it  would  dip  beneath  the  horizon,  and  usher 
in  reluctant  night.  Footsteps  he  heard  in  the 
next  roomj  and  he  eagerly  listened  for  any  con- 
versation that  might  follow. 

*'  I  thought  ye  had  given  up  this  howff.  Bin- 
nacle," said  one  of  the  guests. 

"  Yes,  I  did,  but  since  Buchanan  has  tried  to 
make  amends  for  his  misdeeds,  I  have  come  back 
again — besides  I  want  to  hear  how  Maggie,  poor 
thing,  is  keepin';  I  aye  had  a  wark  wi'  her." 

*'  It's  a  pity  that  that  poor  fellow  has  been  killed 
after  a'." 

"Yes,"  replied  Binnacle,  **it  is — ^for  a  finer 
fellow  never  stept  in  shoe-leather,  and  I  was 
certain  frae  the  very  first  that  he  had  naething  to 
do  wi'  note-forgin';  but  it's  a  consolation  that  the 
villains  at  the  bottom  o'  the  haiU  affair  will  be 
gotten  and  strapped  without  mercy." 

"  And  who  are  the  villains  ?" 

"Have  ye  no  heard?  Beid,  a  psalm-singing 
rascal  in  the  Ganongate,  is  ane  o'  them,  but  the 
warrants  are  out  against  him,  and  he'll  be  a  cle- 
verer fellow  than  I  take  him  for  if  he  escapes." 

Theodore  became  immediately  conscious  of  a 
choking  sensation  which  was  peculiarly  unpleasant, 
and  he  rang  the  bell. 


"Lassie,  what  have  I  to  pay  ?" 

"  Ten-pence." 

"  Ten-pence !  ye'r  surely  demented." 

"  Saxpence  for  the  porter,  and  four-pence  for 
the  bread  and  cheese,"  replied  Mysie. 

"  Lord  bless  me !  the  wholesale  price  o'  the 
porter  is  four  shillings  the  dizzen,  and  I  havena 
eaten  a  penny-worth  o'  bread  and  cheese.  There's 
a  saxpence  to  ye,  and  even  at  that  price  it's  per- 
fect extortion." 

Mysie  gallantly  defended  the  door,  and  said  it 
was  more  than  her  place  was  worth  to  admit  of 
any  reduced  tariff  of  charge ;  and  Theodore  had, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  disburse  a  shilling,  while 
Mysie  requested  him  to  remain  imtil  she  returned 
with  the  change.  Theodore  was  willing  to  do 
a  good  deal  for  two- pence,  but  as  the  abigail  was 
dilatoiy  in  returning,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
sacrifice  the  copper  rather  than  to  run  the  chance 
of  being  a  step  nearer  to  justice.  He  slouched 
his  hat  and  buttoned  up  his  great-coat,  and  the 
dusk  favouring  him,  he  made  for  the  beach,  with- 
out being  recognised  apparently  by  any  one  whom 
he  met  by  the  way.  Some  friendly  Memel  logs 
were  stretched  on  the  sea- shore,  and  he  contrived 
to  get  underneath  them,  and  there  remained  till 
the  probable  time  when  the  boat  would  be  putting 
off  for  the  brig  that  was  lying  in  the  roads. 

If  safe  on  board  the  vessel,  he  would  bribe  the 
captain  and  elude  search;  but  if  the  captain 
should  have  heard  of  the  news,  as  this  person  in 
Buchanan's  had  done,  and  if  he  were  to  tell  the 
authorities  about  his  being  shipped  off  in  a  boat, 
he  felt  that  the  very  arrangement  which  he  had 
made  to  ensure  his  escape  might  turn  out  to  be 
the  identical  thing  that  would  lead  to  his  capture. 
This  was  a  terrible  thought,  and  he  lay  amongst 
the  logs  and  groaned  in  mortal  agony.  IIow 
heavy  are  the  wages  of  sin,  and  how  few  are  the 
hardships  entailed  on  man  when  he  pursues  the 
right  path  compared  with  those  dangers  and  terrors 
that  haunt  him  after  he  has  committed  crime. 

Beid  crawled  from  his  hiding  place  under  the 
impression  that  the  time  was  now  about  come 
when  the  boat  should  arrive.  The  night  was 
dark  as  doom,  the  wind  roared  in  hurricane 
strength,  and  the  distant  moaning  of  the  sea,  all 
conspired  to  impress  the  fugitive  with  fear  and 
foreboding.  He  groped  rather  than  walked  to- 
wards the  quay,  but  save  the  noise  of  the  angry 
elements  he  could  hear  nothing.  Another  hour  of 
suspense  in  that  stormy  nights— conscience  re- 
proaching within,  and  the  tempest  raging  without, 
— Beid  was  truly  a  humbled,  affiighted,  trembling 
man.  The  wind  caused  a  sharp  noise — the  fugi- 
tive heard  in  it  the  voice  of  the  pursuer,  and  in 
his  terror  he  sprung  forward — but  what  new 
sensation  awaited  him  ?  He  was  in  the  air — and 
felt  his  breath  going  from  him — the  next  minute 
he  plunged  deeply  into  the  ground. 

He  had  leaped  over  the  quay ;  and  it  being  low 
water,  he  was  immersed  up  to  the  middle  in  the 
soft  silt  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  harbour. 
He  struggled  to  extricate  himself,  but  the  force 
with  which  he  had  fallen  had  precipitated  him  so 
deeply  into  the  treacherous  substance  thiit  extri" 
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cation  was  impossible.  His  very  gold  helped  to 
weigh  him  down.  The  sound  of  the  approaching 
tide  might  be  heard  during  the  intervals  when  the 
wind  was  not  heard,  and  what  awaited  him  but 
to  be  drowned  bv  the  rising  waters!  They 
would  swim  roimd  and  round  him  and  rise  inch 
by  inch  tiU  they  swallowed  him  in  him  in  their 
cold  embrace ! 

And  was  this  to  be  his  end !  He  shrieked  and 
he  screamed — he  implored  and  he  blasphemed  all 
by  turns.  He  offered  to  give  his  gold,  his  money, 
his  all  to  any  one  who  would  save  him,  but  no 
voice  answered  to  his  cries  save  the  gurgling  broken 
waves,  and  the  harsh  sounding  of  the  tempest's 
roar. 

"Next  morning,  when  day  broke,  all  traces  of 
the  storm  had  disappeared,  but  one  relic  of  the 
violence  of  the  night  was  yet  to  be  seen.  Some 
mariners  who  had  early  come  on  shore  from  the 
brig,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  being  unable, 
in  consequence  of  the  storm,  to  land  at  the  time 
appointed,  were  appalled  by  the  terrible  sight 
that  greeted  them  on  their  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour. A  human  head,  wilh  dark  matted  hair,  and 
look  of  unearthly  terror,  peered  above  the  calm 
blue  waters.  What  demon  was  it,  for  human 
look  it  had  not,  that  thus  scowled  upon  the  terri- 
fied seamen?  It  was  their  expected  passenger. 
The  sullen  sea  had  MfiUed  its  mission  of  death, 
and  rudely  as  it  had  dashed  up  to  the  criminal,  it 
was  now  flowing  genUy  back,  and  slowly  reveal- 
ing the  spectre-like  form  of  the  drowned  man. 

The  body  was  extricated  with  difficulty  amidst 
the  gaze  of  hundreds  of  spectators,  but  the  boldest 
in  all  the  throng  never  to  their  dying  hour  forgot 
the  demoniac  glare  of  Theodore  Beid's  dying 
agony ! 

CHAPTEE   XXXVIII. 

THB  BKD. 

At  the  hour  appointed  Cook  met  the  hag  at  Sharp- 
nose' s  office.  She  was  low  and  dispirited — ^her 
son  had  died  that  morning — ^her  victims  had  es- 
caped her  snares,  and  with  her  dear  passion  of 
revenge  unsatiated  she  wasAirious  and  ill  at 
case  with  the  world  and  herself.  She  still  che- 
rished the  hope  that  Plint  would  be  captured,  and 
directed  that  the  authorities  should  proceed  with 
Cook  to  the  place  where  he  had  last  been  seen  by 
the  patriot,  and  assured  them  that  if  carefully 
searched  the  proofs  of  the  ftigitive's  guilt  would 
be  clearly  established.  The  search  was  made, 
and  in  a  recess  in  a  garden  wall,  a  large  paper 
parcel  was  found  which  contained  not  only  the 
notes  stolen  firom  Carmichael,  but  other  ill-ac- 
quired wealth,  which  settled  all  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Colonel.  The  notes  were  returned 
to  the  joyful  Carmichael,  but  the  silver  goods  of 
poor  Kate  had  disappeared  for  ever.  The  che- 
mistry of  Theodore  Reid  had,  as  the  reader  knows, 
converted  them  into  a  solid  form. 

The  Colonel  was  never  found.  Very  probably 
he  had  gone  abroad,  and  it  is  perhaps  no  breach 
of  charity  to  suppose  that  he  continued  his  evil 
courses  to  the  end.  Copley  took  leave  of  the 
world  at  Tybom,  and  hif  m^miny  has  been  duly 


embalmed  among  Hie  heroes  of  the  Newgate  Ca- 
lendar. The  hag  found  an  asylum  in  the  charity 
workhouse,  where  she  proved  a  troublesome  inmate, 
till  the  aroh-flend  whom  she  had  so  long  and 
fiuthfdlly  served,  was  pleased  to  receive  her  unto 
himself. 

Character  Cook  slowly  discovered  that  the  true 
way  to  obtain  distinction  in  this  nether  sphere  is 
to  make  money,  and  after  ho  had  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  he  set  to  with  tooth  and  nail  to  accu- 
mulate mancpnon.  He  succeeded,  and  having 
received  lessons  in  moderation  from  Carmichadl 
the  banker,  and  Deacon  Elliot,  he  in  due  season 
cast  off  his  radicalism  and  became  a  good  tory. 
In  process  of  time  also  he  appeared  in  &e  streets, 
adorned  with  a  white  neck-cloth,  and  gold  watch- 
chain  ;  and  soon  after  this  transformation  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  corrupt  town-council. 
His  republicanism  was  not  soon  forgotten,  but 
Character  snapped  his  fingers  at  all  gainsayers — 
and  as  he  ever  retained  Ms  good-nature,  society 
in  time  overlooked  the  change  in  his  political 
creed.  Good  John  Campbell  emigrated  to  London, 
and  became  a  popular  Independent  preacher ;  he 
subsequentiy  went  abroad  and  became  a  famous 
African  missionary.  His  life  has  been  written, 
and  those  who  look  into  it  will  find  that  Norman 
Hamilton  is  not  entirely  the  creation  of  a  ro- 
mancer's brain.  Having  finally  lived  in  London, 
the  *'  philanthropic  ironmonger  "  is  in  reputation 
better  known  as  the  late  minister  of  the  Taber- 
nacle chapel,  than  he  is  in  Edinburgh,  where  the 
early  portion  of  his  most  useM  life  was  passed. 
If  tiiese  pages  should  perform  no  other  service 
they  will  at  least  remind  his  countrymen  of  the 
career  of  an  estimable  and  most  patriotic  man. 

Our  first  chapter  began  with  the  Honourable 
Jasper  Hamilton,  and  our  last  must  see  him  to 
his  end;  although,  in  truth,  the  undertaking  of 
this  part  of  our  history  has  already  been  suffi- 
cientiy  formidable.  The  honourable  gentieman 
was  long  in  bad  health,  and  continued  very  ill- 
natured  during  the  whole  period  of  his  sicbiess. 
The  fate  of  Norman  he  never  knew,  and  he  was 
equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  history  of  Henry 
Hamilton.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  in  a  state 
of  semi-unconsciousness,  but  at  last,  while  he  one 
day  was  lifted  up  in  bed  to  partake  of  his  solitary 
frugal  meal,  his  face  became  more  purple  than 
usual,  and  the  alarmed  domestics  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions for  assistance.  One  went  for  the  physician, 
and  another  for  the  minister ;  but  both  frmctiona- 
ries  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  essential  assist- 
ance. The  leech  assumed  a  dubious  look,  and 
said,  that  medicine  had  long  been  struggling  te 
keep  in  check  an  incurable  malady — ^the  morbid 
element  had  decidedly  obtained  the  n^pcr  hand, 
and  life's  forces  could  not  long  maintain  the  un- 
equal fight ;  the  gout  had  proceeded  upward  and 
inward  to  the  great  centre  of  vitality,  and  in 
a  brief  space  it  must  cease  its  Amotions.  Death 
had  lifted  its  skeleton  arm,  and  mortal  aid  could 
not  arrest  ite  blow;  there  are  many  battles  in 
life  where  love  and  money  can  assist,  but  when 
the  last  struggle  comes,  every  son  of  Adam  must 
fight  tQT  himself  alone  and  unbeiriended,     Nq 
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earthly  oompanionBliip  avails  in  the  passage 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  disso- 
lation.  The  physician  summoned  for  the  soul  of 
the  lich  man  was  equally  powerless,  for  the  senses 
of  the  expiring  Dives  were  one  hy  one  reftising  to 
Mfil  their  offices.  The  kind-hearted  Armstrong 
prayed,  and  prayed  fervently,  for  the  parting 
spirit,  but  the  ear  of  him  for  whom  he  interceded 
was  dosed  against  external  sound*— other  and 
deeper  sounds  may  have  been  heard,  but  the 
utterances  of  earth  were  inaudible  to  him — yet 
the  impassioned  look,  and  the  up-turned  eye,  and 
the  clasped  hands ;  the  import  of  these  significant 
gestures  could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  the 
glazing  eye  seemed  conscious  of  their  meaning, 
and  the  stifSdning  hand  was  perceptibly  extended 
to  the  pastor,  as  if  in  token  of  gratitude  and  re- 
conciliation.  Armstrong  clasped  the  hand  with 
affectionate  warmth,  and  in  a  few  moments  more, 
what  was  so  lately  the  proud,  irascible,  wealthy, 
and  Honourable  Jasper  Hamilton  was  now  an  in- 
animate clod. 

An  express  had  been  dispatched  to  Edinburgh 
requesting  the  attendance  of  Florence  and  Henry, 
and  also  of  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  but  they  arrived 
too  late  to  witness  the  final  scene.  The  two  cou- 
sins were  still  in  deep  mourning,  for  the  catastrophe 
of  Norman  Hamilton  had  been  consummated  only 
three  months  before,  and  still  fresh  in  their  great 
grief,  they  gladly  devolved  all  arrangements  con- 
Qpcted  with  the  departure  of  their  uncle,  on  the 
cautious  lawyer.  Smallbaim,  ever  observant,  saw 
that  Mr.  Joseph  demeaned  himself  very  obse- 
quiously towards  the  cousins,  and  he  concluded 
&om  tlus  circumstance,  that  their  uncle's  settle- 
ment must  have  been  favourable  towards  them ; 
for  as  Mr.  Joseph  never  acted  without  a  distinct 
object  in  view,  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
suavity  with  any  other  theory. 

The  old  gentleman  having  lived  unbeloved,  he 
died  unlamented:  but  as  the  wretched  make- 
believe  of  this  world  carries  its  hoUowness  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  and  would  doubtless 
go  nirther  if  it  darea,  a  large  concourse  of  people 
voluntarily  attended  the  faneral  obsequies,  and 
assumed  for  the  nonce  cloaks  as  inky  and  faces  as 
solemn,  as  if  they  had  been  mourning  the  depar- 
ture of  one  of  the  great  and  good  ones  of  the  earth. 
Header !  how  many  will  be  truly  sorry  when  you 
die  ?  Beckon  yourselves  fortunate  if  six  right- 
eous persons  regret  your  loss;  it  is  assuredly 
greater  than  the  average  of  such  regrets.  Ton 
may  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  as  you  can 
never  personally  test  the  truth  or  falsity  of  our 
proposition,  it  were  needless  to  argue  the  matter ; 
but  if  you  are  ambitious  of  posthumous  honour, 
the  consideration  of  our  theory  may  induce  you 
to  apply  more  earnestly  to  the  great  business  of 
existence — that  of  living  well. 

The  last  mourner  had  disappeared,  the  sexton 
had  cast  aside  his  spade  and  the  rusty  iron-door  of 
the  Hamilton  vault  had  beon  with  difficulty  closed, 
and  then  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  beckoned  on  the  mi- 
nister, schoolmaster,  and  physician  to  follow  him 
and  Henry  Hamilton  into  the  castle.  There  was 
no  aecessity  for  the  three  professional  gentiemen, 


but  Mr.  Joseph  loved  the  appearance  of  show, 
and  especially  when  he  himself  was  to  be  the  chief 
actor.  Poor  Florence  and  Mrs.  Porter  were  also 
summoned  to  the  library,  for  the  man  of  law  would 
have  his  form  carried  out.  Torry  broke  the  seals 
of  the  repositories,  and  Mr.  Joseph,  with  unerring 
instinct  and  scarcely  with  the  aid  of  vision, 
plunged  his  hand  into  a  large  pigeon-hole,  where 
the  huge  parchment  was  deposited. 

^'  I  think  this  is  the  settlement  of  the  deceased, 
but  we  shall  see :"  and  Joseph  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles, to  discover  what  he  knew  was  already  there. 

'*  Whereas,  I,  the  Right  Honourable  Jasper  Ha- 
milton, of  Thornton  and  Thornton  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Mid-Lothian,  being  in  my  fall  and  per- 
fiect  senses,  and  being  anxious  for  the  disposal  of 
my  property,  heritable  and  personal,  bonds,  bills, 
household  ^miture,  and  haill  gear  and  effects, 
&c.  &c.  &c." 

We  shall  not  quote  the  whole  testament,  as  we 
might  thus  be  giving  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Joseph's 
legal  forms  to  some  niggardly  persons  desirous  of 
making  their  own  wills-— a  most  expensive  luxury 
to  their  relatives,  and  the  most  froitM  source  of 
litigation  that  can  bless  the  gentlemen  of  the  long- 
robe— we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
stating,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  left 
Thornton  estate  and  Thornton  Castle  to  Norman 
Hamilton,  and  the  residue  of  his  property,  "  share 
and  share  alike,"  to  Florence  and  Henry. 

"Mr.  Jasper,"  resumed  the  writer,  "often 
spoke  about  disinheriting  Mister  Norman,  but  I 
gave  him  nae  encouragement  in  that  view ;  and, 
as  his  health  got  badly,  he  spak  less  about  it:  and 
so  the  upshof  is,  that  Mr.  Henry  heirs  the  landed 
and  house  property,  and,  wi*  Miss  Florence,  the 
half  o'  the  moveabieB.  There  is  not  a  bawbee  o' 
incumbrance  on  the  haill  land:  the  tenants  are 
thriving  and  industrious,  and  some  of  the  leases 
are  nearly  out.  George  Tamson,  at  Braohead, 
has  been  sitting  for  half  naething.  I  wad  raise 
him  for  ane.  Mister  Henry ;  he'll  stand  a  rise  o' 
ten  shillings  the  acre,  and  if  be  speaks  about  your 
biggin  a  new  bam,  if  I  were  you,  I  wad  tell  him 
to  look  oot  for  a  new  landlord.  The  trees  in  some 
o'  the  plantations  are  far  too  thick  ;  and,  as  the 
ships  canna  get  £rae  the  Baltic,  on  account  o'  the 
&ost,  timber  will  bring  a  good  price  in  Leith,  jist 
now.  Then,  there's  the  siller  i'  the  bank.  Miss 
Florence,  he  has  been  living  at  less  than  the 
interest,  I  can  assure  you." 

'*  I  dare  sav  it  is  all  right,  Mr.  Taylor,"  replied 
the  yoimg  lady ;  "  but  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary 
that  Mrs.  Porter  and  I  shoxild  remain  longer  here. 
I  shall  give  directions  that  your  comforts  are  duly 
attended  to." 

And  with  this  she  retired,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  Master  Joseph,  who  would  joyftiUy  have 
treated  her  to  an  articulate  statement  of  the  items 
of  her  inheritance.  The  lawyer  then  essayed  a 
similar  infliction  on  Henry,  but  he  also  declined 
the  honour  ;  and  as  Torry  could  not  suppress  a 
rising  titter,  Joseph  became  exceedingly  testy. 
The  conference  would  have  broken  up,  had  not 
Potter,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  craved  the  favour  of 
being  allowed  to  put  a  few  questions.    This  being 
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granted,  the  reverend  gentleman  proceeded  to  put 
his  interrogatories. 

**  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  now  the 
patron  of  the  church  and  pariah  of  Groomhie,  Mi*. 
Henry?" 

''Clearly,"  interposed  Taylor;  "the  benefice 
gangs  wi'  the  land.  See  the  Heritors  o'  BuU- 
scgg  versus  the  Laird  of  BuUsmithy;  and  also 
*  Erskine's  Institutes/  section  third,  chapter  four." 

"  Then  I  crave  permission  to  resign  that  living 
into  the  hands  of  you,  the  honourable  patron,  pro- 
vided that  ye  induct  into  the  same  Mr.  James 
Smallbaim,  schoolmaster  of  this  parish.  Mr. 
SmaUbaim  has  been  weU-known  to  me  for  a  series 
of  years.  He  has  taught  the  parochial  school 
with  acceptance,  giving  satisfaction  to  the  parents 
and  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  scholars. 
As  a  man  he  is  esteemed,  and  as  a  preacher  he  is 
clear  in  his  exposition  of  the  truth,  and  warm  in 
pressing  it  home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
his  hearers.     He  is " 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Henry,  interrupting  the 
amiable  Potter,  who  appeared  to  labour  under  tho 
hallucination  that  he  was  writing  a  formal  certi- 
ficate for  his  friend,  and  not  making  a  few  verbal 
remarks  in  his  behalf,  "  it  is  unnecessary  for 
you  to  say  a  single  word  in  commendation  of  Mr. 
SmaUbaim.  I  know  him  well,  and  thoroughly 
appreciate  his  character  and  abilities.  There  is 
another  parish  of  which  I  am  patron,  and  the 
incumbent  of  which  is  older  than  you ;  keep  your 
living,  my  dear  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  depend  on  it 
that  your  friend  shall  receive  a  benefice  very 
soon." 

"  I  am  not  free  to  see  Mr.  James  Smallbaim 
longer  without  a  church,"  persevered  Armstrong. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  grateful  Smallbaim, 
"  since  the  new  laird  is  so  kind,  and  since  you  are 
so  anxious  for  my  promotion,  I  may  propose  a  plan 
which  shall  meet  the  wishes  of  you  both.  I  am 
much  attached  to  this  place,  and  recent  changes 
will  bind  me  to  it  more  closely  still.  If  the  peo- 
ple are  agreeable,  I  shall  be  glad  to  become  Mr. 
Armstrong's  assistant  and  successor." 

"And  live  in  the  manse  wi'  mo?" 

"  If  you  are  agreeable." 

"  It's  a  bargain,"  and  honest  Armstrong  very 
nearly  wept  tears  of  joy. 

"But  always,  of  course,  on  the  supposition 
that  I  receive  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  call  from 
the  people,"  added  Smallbaim,  for  the  school- 
master was  strong  in  the  matter  of  anti-patronage, 
and  tenaciously  held  that  the  church  has  a  juris- 
diction separate  from  that  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

"  The  people,"  echoed  Taylor,  "  a  fig  for  the 
people ;  what  bizziness  have  they  to  interfere  wi' 
the  legal  rights  o'  the  patron.  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Mr.  Smallbaim,  if  Mr.  Hamilton  gi'es  you  tho 
presentation,  and  if  I  get  it  extended  on  a  five 
pound  stamp,  (I'll  charge  you  a  trifle  less  than 
the  society  fees  for  drawing  it  oot,)  if  ane  of  the 
people  says  '  cheep .''  I'll  let  him  see  that  it's  term 
day  wi'  him.  See  what  Prance  has  come  to,  wi' 
its  nonsense  about  the  richts  o'  the  people.  If 
the  commonality  want  to  choose  their  minister, 
let  them  pay  for  him.    I  really  wonder  to  hear 


a  man  o'  your  sense,  and  coUege-bred  too,  sporting 
sic'  nonsense." 

"I  hold  by  my  principles,  Mr.  Taylor,  you  can 
hold  by  yours,"  replied  the  liberal  preacher. 

"Gentlemen,"  interposed  the  patron,  "leave 
the  matter  in  my  hands,  if  you  please.  I  respect 
Mr.  Smallbaim's  scruples,  they  are  proper  and 
becoming,  but  I  am  confident  that  from  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  is  held  by  the  whole  parish, 
that  the  call  will  be  general  and  the  settlement 
harmonious." 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  no  difficulty 
was  found  in  inducting  Smallbaim  into  the  cure 
of.  Groombie,  in  the  mode  proposed  by  himself; 
and  that  matter  being  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reader,  there  is  only  one  remaining  point, 
on  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  his 
curiosity  remains  unsatisfied,  and  that  is,  did 
Florence  Hamilton  marry  Henry  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Florence  had  secretly 
given  her  heart  to  I^orman,  although,  in  express 
terms,  she  had  never  said  so,  and  there  was  much^ 
in  the  circumstances  attending  his  end  to  induce 
her  to  forego  the^  transference  of  her  affections  to 
any  less-loved  object.  Henry  knew  her  struggle, 
and  he  respected  her  none  the  less  that  she  had 
preferred  to  himself,  a  brother  to  whom  he  per- 
sonally was  so  much  attached.  Between  the 
two  surviving  cousins  there  had  ever  subsisted  a 
thoi*ough  congeniality  of  feeling ;  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  old  castle  had  been  familiar  to  them 
from  their  earliest  childhood;  and  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  course,  that  Florence,  although  quite 
capable  of  setting  up  a  separate  establishment, 
should  remain  mistress  at  Thornton  Castle;  and 
it  equally  seemed  a  natural  thing  that  Henry, 
although  at  liberty  to  marry  in  any  one  day  of  the 
calendar,  yet  never  in  imagination  conceived  of 
paying  his  addresses  to  several  very  eligible  ladies 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Henry  never  talked  of 
love — not  that  he  was  not  an  ardent  lover ,  but, 
from  his  knowledge  of  Florence's  character,  he 
knew  that  the  wounds  of  the  heart  take  longer 
time  to  heal  than  those  of  the  body,  and  he  was 
content  to  bide  his  time.  If  two  parallel  lines  have 
but  the  slightest  convergence,  they  will,  in  due 
season,  run  into  each  other  —  the  convergence 
existing,  the  junction  is  a  mere  matter  of  space. 
It  is  the  same  with  wedlock — two  parties  living 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  kept  separate 
only  by  a  remembrance  of  grief,  will,  when  the 
wound  gets  cicatrised,  enter  into  the  matrimonial 
relation,  as  certainly  as  the  stars  gravitate  towards 
the  sun.  If  you  tell  me  that  this  destroys  the 
illusion  of  love — I  answer  that  it  is  real,  actual, 
current,  every- day  life.  If  you  arc  a  married 
man,  don't  pry  too  curiously  into  the  list  of  sweet- 
hearts who  dangled  about  your  wife  long  before 
you  were  heard  of;  or  if  you  believe  that  you  were 
her  first  and  only  love,  can  you  say,  with  any- 
thing like  certainty,  that  sh^  was  yours  9  Or  far- 
ther, as  these  are  considerations,  rather  secret  in 
character,  and  therefore  incapable  of  tangible 
proof,  we  shall  clench  the  matter  by  a  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  widows.  It  is  a  well-known 
fiict  that  many  loving  wives  do,  at  the  death  of 
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their  husbands,  unite  themselves  to  other  help- 
mates. Their  affection  to  number  one  (we  mean 
of  the  husbands)  was  undoubted,  and  doubtless 
the  good  man  thought  so  himself;  but  when 
number  two  was  assumed,  lore  was  equally  tender 
towards  him,  and  he,  also,  would  be  conscious  of 
the  fact — and  if  he  quitted  the  world  prematurely, 
the  same  pleasant  result  would  happen  in  the  case 
of  number  three.  The  human  heart  is  a  won- 
derful organ,  and  one  of  its  marvellous  properties, 
is  its  elasticity — it  bends  to  the  shower  only  to 
rise  to  the  sunshine.  Let  not,  therefore,  Florence 
Hamilton  be  blamed,  if  after  a  voluntary  oblation 
of  two  years  to  the  memory  of  one  to  whom  she 
had  not  been  married,  who  had  never  asked  her 
in  marriage,  to  whom  she  had  not  plighted  her 
troth — ^let  her  not,  we  say,  be  bhuned,  if,  ulti- 
mately, she  gave  her  hand,  and  such  of  her  heart 
as  remained,  to  another  suitor.  At  all  events, 
whether  such  a  thing  was  in  itself  right  or  no, 
such  a  thing  was  done,  as  any  one  who  consults 
Uie  file  of  the  Edinhurgh  Evening  Caurant,  may 
satisfy  himself. 

''Married  at  Thornton  Castle,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Smallbaim,  on  the  20th  May,  1793,  the 
Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Orchardfield,  E.T., 


to  Florence  only  daughter  of  the  late  Honourable 
Thomas  Hamilton  of  Fairhaugh." 

The  Earl  of  Orchardfield !  Did  she  jilt  Henry 
Hamilton  her  cousin  after  all  ?  No.  Did  he  jilt 
her.^  No.  Did  they  mutually  agree  to  differ? 
No. 

Here  is  the  mystery. 

The  Earl  of  Orchardfield  died  without  male  issue, 
and  Henry  Hamilton  as  the  nearest  male  heir  ac- 
quired the  title.  The  new  earl  became  a  patriotic 
nobleman,  and  till  his  death  was  returned  a  re- 
presentative Scotch  Peer  in  Parliament,  and  more- 
over— ^he  did  not,  like  Character  Cook,  turn  his 
back  on  his  old  principles,  but  steadily  adhered 
to  moderate  reforming  progression. 

The  name  and  story  of  the  noble  convict  whose 
career  has  now  been  feebly  traced  gradually  faded 
firom  the  public  [recollection ;  but  to  the  last  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Orchardfield  visited  his 
lonely  grave  in  the  old  picturesque  churchyard  of 
Restalrig — ^but  in  turn  they  too  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  and  now,  except  an  aged  judge  and  a 
venerable  citizen,  perhaps  none  in  modem  Edin- 
burgh will  trace  in  these  pages  the  stem  destiny 
of  Norman  Hamilton. 
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Yox:  wish  mo  to  tell  you  how,  after  my  escape 
fix)m  the  horrors  and  perils  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1 789,*  I  managed  to  retrieve  my  fortunes, 
and  place  myself  once  more  in  an  independent 
position.  "WeU,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  as  cir- 
cumstantially as,  at  the  present  distance  of  time, 
I  am  able  to  recollect  it. 

Having  escaped  with  little  more  than  a  whole 
skin  from  France  at  the  death  of  Robespierre,  and 
returned  to  England,  I  was  compelled  to  seek 
employment  in  any  occupation  suited  to  my  qua- 
lifications. A  knowledge  of  the  French  and 
German  tongues,  accomplishments  at  that  time 
of  day  not  so  common  as  they  are  now,  simply 
perhaps  because  they  were  not  so  much  wanted, 
procured  me  a  respectable  post  in  a  mercantile 
house  of  some  standing,  for  whom  I  did  the  double 
duty  of  cashier  and  corresponding  clerk.  I  was 
hardly  more  than  twenty  at  the  commencement 
of  my  engagement  in  the  spring  of  1 795,  and  I 
remained  thus  occupied  for  eleven  ye£irs,  occasion- 
ally travelling  abroad  for  a  month  or  two  in  the 
summer,  in  the  execution  of  confidential  com- 
missions intrusted  to  me  by  my  principals.  I 
was  still  a  young  man  when,  in  the  year  1 806, 
news  arrived  in  England  of  the  capture  of  Buenos 
Ayrcs  by  Sir  Home  Popham,  who,  without  any 
authority  from,  the  British  Government,  (having 
settled  the  business  of  the  Dutch  bottoms  under 


•  See  "Tail's  Magazine,"  for  April,  1853, 
TOL.    XX. — KO.  CCXXXa, 


Jansens,  and  cabbaged  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
serve  for  a  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  for  unficdged 
Governors  to  plav  the  fool  with,)  had  started  across 
the  Atlantic,  picking  up  reinforcements  by  the 
way  at  St.  Helena,  and,  dashing  at  the  Spanish 
capital,  had  carried  it  by  a  cotip  de  main. 

If  I  were  to  talk  for  a  month  of  nothing  else, 
I  should  hardly  succeed  in  giving  you  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  effect  which  the  arrival  of  this  news 
had  upon  jthe  commercial  world  in  England. 
Whether  it  be  that  there  is  anything  talismanic 
in  the  two  syllables  "South  Seas,"  I  don't  pretend 
to  guess ;  but  the  fact  once  established  that  Buenos 
Ayres  was  ours,  produced  an  infatuation  compa- 
rable to  nothing  else  of  the  kind  which  I  can 
recall  to  mind.  It  was  like  a  revival  of  the 
Mississippi  scheme  of  Law,  and  had  its  effects 
not  been  confined  to  a  certain  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  all  probability  it  would  have  resulted  as 
ruinously.  Merchants  went  mad  upon  the  subject 
of  the  South  Seas.  Manufacturers  were  forced  to 
work  by  relays  day  and  night;  and  enormous 
consignments  of  anything  and  everything  which 
could  be  produced  by  labour  were  dispatched 
headlong  without  prudence  or  premeditation  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Plate.  It  is  a  fact  consistent 
with  my  own  knowledge,  that  among  other  things 
for  which  no  reasonable  being  could  have  ex- 
pected a  demand,  cargoes  of  winter  clothing 
which  would  have  been  a  godsend  to  an  Esqui- 
maux, and  consignments  of  Sheffield  skates^  were 
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hmried  off  to  a  tropical  cUmate  "with  the  view  of 
realizing  a  tremendous  profit  by  their  disposal. 
Infatuation  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Everybody 
who  had  the  means  determined  on  a  venture, 
and  every  vessel  that  could  be  caught  up,  what- 
ever her  sailing  qualifications  or  condition  as  to 
seaworthiness,  was  chartered  and  freighted  with 
commodities  of  all  descriptions  for  the  South 
American  market. 

I  cannot  boast  of  having  been  myself  free  frt)m 
the  prevailing  mania,  and  I  invested  a  smaU  sum 
of  money  in  the  purchase  of  weapons,  which  I 
thought  would  be  at  least  as  likely  as  skates  or 
snow  boots  to  yield  a  profitable  return.  The 
house  which  I  served  held  aloof  from  these  spe- 
culations for  a  season;  but  they  were  bitten  at 
last,  and  then  set  about  making  up  for  lost  time 
with  a  vigour  very  different  from  their  usually 
cautious  and  methodical  mode  of  doing  business. 
One  morning  I  was  surprised,  while  dressing,  by 
a  citation  from  the  principal  of  the  firm,  to  wait 
upon  him  at  his  breakfast  table.  During  the 
meal  he  abruptly  put  the  question  to  me,  **  Are 
you  disposed  to  go  on  board  the  Zance  as  super- 
cargo and  agent,  and  to  stCil  at  once  ?"  Though 
not  very  much  surprised  at  the  question,  I  was 
rather  staggered  at  the  suddenness  of  the  requi- 
sition. I  did  not  however  object,  but  begged  for 
a  day  or  two  to  prepare  my  outfit.  A  few  hours 
was  all  that  could  be  allowed.  My  employers 
knew  my  penchant  for  travelling,  and  had  rightly 
calculated  that  I  should  be  at  their  command  at 
any  moment.  I  was  no  sailor,  and  knew  but 
little  of  the  necessaries  required  on  ship-board, 
but  I  made  the  best  use  of  the  little  time  allowed 
me — ^had  all  my  luggage  packed  snug  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  and  that  same  night  started  in 
the  mail  for  Liverpool,  where  the  vessel  lay,  wait- 
ing only  the  arrival  of  the  supercargo  to  proceed 
om  her  voyage.  The  Zanee  was  nearly  a  new 
vessel  of  500  tons  burden, belonging  to  our  house; 
and  this  would  be  but  her  third  voyage.  She  was 
freighted  with  Manchester  and  woollen  goods,  and, 
besides  a  crew  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hands,  had 
a  dozen  passengers  on  board,  most  of  them  carry- 
ing small  ventures  of  their  own.  I  had  been 
furnished  with  a  sealed  packet  of  instructions, 
and  duplicates  of  the  invoices,  and  these  I  took 
occasion  to  con  over  during  my  journey  to  the 
coast.  I  found  myself  charged  with  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  cargo,  and  invested  with  a 
discretionary  power  as  to  its  disposal ;  and  frx)m 
a  copy  of  the  directions  forwarded  to  ttie  captain 
of  the  vessel,  which  was  enclosed,  I  saw  that  he 
was  bound  to  navigate  the  ship  to  any  part  of  the 
American  coast  that  I  might  think  proper  to  direct. 

Upon  arriving  at  Liverpool  and  making  inqui- 
ries, I  learned  that  the  Zanee  had  worked  out  of 
the  docks,  and  was  lying  a  few  fturlongs  down  the 
river,  waiting  for  sailing  orders.  A  few  hours 
afterwards  I  climbed  her  black  side,  laid  my  cre- 
dentials before  the  captain,  who,  the  moment  his 
eye  had  caught  the  signature  of  the  firm,  gave 
the  word  for  weighing  anchor,  and  then,  with  a 
tolerably  fair  wind,  we  dropped  down  the  Mersey 
into  St  Cfeorge's  Channel 


I  have  said  I  was  no  sailor.  Two  or  three  pas- 
sages across  the  straits  of  Dover  constituted  the 
whole  of  my  previous  maritime  experiences ;  and 
you  need  not  be  surprised  that  when  a  fresh 
breeze  sprung  up,  as  we  entered  the  open  sea,  I 
was  thrown  upon  my  back  in  my  berth,  where  I 
had  to  undergo  the  usual  seasoning  which  recon- 
ciles land-lubbers  to  the  brine.  The  Bay  of  Biscay 
IB  a  very  ugly  cradle  for  a  qualmish  patient ;  and 
the  consequence  to  me  was,  that  more  than  a  week 
had  elapsed  before  I  was  in  a  condition  to  shew 
my  face  on  deck,  where  I  could  hear,  as  I  lay 
groaning  in  my  berth,  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
merriment  on  board.  One  fine  morning,  however, 
when  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly,  and  the 
breeze  had  moderated  a  little,  I  managed  to  dress 
and  get  on  deck.  The  sudden  change  of  air  and 
scene,  the  magnificent  and,  to  me,  novel  spectacle 
around,  and  the  warm  welcome  I  received  fcom 
my  fellow-passengers,  banished  my  sickness  at 
once.  For  a  week  I  had  eaten  next  to  nothing, 
and  had  loathed  the  sight  and  even  the  bare  men- 
tion of  food ;  but  I  had  not  been  two  hours  on 
deck,  before  a  ravenous  appetite  drove  me  to  the 
captain's  cabin,  where  cold  fowl  and  ham  vanished 
down  my  throat,  until  I  was  ashamed  of  the  exhi- 
bition I  was  making  of  myself,  and  desbted  from 
modesty  rather  than  satis&ction. 

I  now  began  to  look  around  me,  and  found 
reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  situation. 
We  had  an  able  and  orderly  crew,  a  captain  who 
was  a  man  of  very  few  words,  but  who  knew  his 
business,  and  a  dozen  passengers  besides  myself, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  young  fellows  of  my  own 
age,  full  of  enjoyment  and  confident  in  the  ftiture, 
which  no  one  of  them  doubted  would  crown  their 
expectations  with  success.  We  had  a  two  months' 
voyage  before  us  yet,  and  we  were  all  of  one  mind 
as  to  the  necessity  of  passing  the  time  as  agreeably 
as  possible.  Drafts,  chess,  backgammon,  and 
rubbers  of  whist,  alternated  with  music,  dramatic 
reading  and  recitations,  served  to  pass  away  the 
long  evenings ;  and  bobbing  for  sharks,  firing  at 
sea-birds  or  floating  bottles  thrown  overboard, 
athletic  games  on  deck,  or  racing  among  the  rig- 
ging, found  us  amusement  and  appetite  during  the 
day.  There  were  some  smart  wits  on  board,  and 
some  of  these  originated  another  species  of  amuse- 
ment, which  gave  rise  to  no  small  amount  of 
mirth.  This  was  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
clever  pasquinades,  which  were  found  every  morn- 
ing placarded  on  the  mainmast,  whither  we  were 
accustomed  to  flock  as  soon  as  we  turned  out,  to 
criticise  and  interpret  them  according  to  our  fancy, 
amid  roars  of  laughter.  It  happened,  and  it  is 
only  one  of  the  characteristics  of  £uch  a  mania, 
that  several  of  our  party,  in  their  eagerness  to 
secure  means  of  transport  for  themselves  and  their 
goods,  had  neglected  all  attention  to  their  outfit, 
and  had  come  on  board  the  Zones  with  no  better 
provision  for  a  long  voyage  than  a  traveller  by  rail 
now  puts  into  his  carpet-bag,  on  starting  for  a 
journey  of  a  few  days.  Among  the  rest  was  a 
light-hearted  Lishman,  quite  a  gentleman  in  man- 
ners, who  had  actually  come  on  board  with  but 

two  shirts  for  his  whole  stock,    Tho  consequenco 
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was,  as  borrowing  was  out  of  the  qaestion,  that  in 
a  very  short  time  he  was  literally  reduced  to  the 
wash-tub ;  and^  there  being  no  female  on  board, 
was  compelled  twice  a  week  to  officiate  as  his  own 
laundress.  His  exploits  in  this  way  were  the 
theme  of  a  good  many  of  the  anonymous  produc- 
tions which  every  morning  appeared  on  the  main- 
mast. A  part  of  one  of  them,  I  recollect,  ran 
thus  : — 

To  all  good  people  be  U  known, 

Who  sail  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
That  our  poor  comrade,  Bob  Malone. 

As  mad  as  a  March  hare  is. 

For  twice  a  week  he  takes  a  spell, 

At  washing  his  old  shirt,  sirs ; 
And  though  he's  proud  of  washing  well, 

It's  never  free  from  dirt,  sirs. 

Which  latter  assertion,  at  least,  was  perfectly  true, 
Bob's  linen  presenting  anything  but  a  Beau  Brum- 
mel  appearance,  though  ne  did  the  best  he  could 
with  it.  He  was  a  feUow  of  infinite  good  temper, 
and  not  only  bore  all  such  references  to  his  manage 
with  good  humour,  but  actuallv  took  part  in  them 
himself.  He  seemed  to  consider  that  he  should 
be  robbing  us  of  our  entertainment  and  acting  un- 
fiurly,  if  he  got  over  his  bi-weekly  ceremony  in 
any  out-of-the-way  hole  or  corner  of  the  vessel ; 
and,  therefore,  he  regularly  brought  his  tub  upon 
deck,  and  went  through  the  business  with  the 
utmost  deliberation,  in  view  of  all  on  board.  His 
chief  persecutor  was  a  young  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Osbom,  who  had  formerly  managed  a  planta- 
tion in  St.  Yincents,  and  who  was  intending  to 
settle  again  in  the  West  Indies  so  soon  as  he  should 
have  realized  the  profit  of  his  venture,  fh>m  the 
proceeds  of  which  he  had  resolved  to  purchase 
land  and  negroes  on  his  own  account.  The  rest 
of  our  adventurers  were  mostly  clerks  or  managers 
from  London  houses ;  and  all  were  sang^uine  as  to 
the  results  of  their  speculations — each  man  ima- 
gining that  he  had  outwitted  his  compeers  by  the 
superiority  of  the  investment  upon  which  he  had 
ventured  his  capital. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  events  of  the  voyage, 
which,  though  it  will  always  remain  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  recollections  in  my  own  mind,  presents 
no  remarkable  features.  We  did  not  forget  the 
customary  ceremonies  on  passing  the  line,  when 
lialone  had  his  revenge  upon  some  of  us,  from  the 
superiority  of  his  genius  in  the  concoction  of  prac- 
tical jokes.  The  voyage  was  fortunate  as  it  was 
agreeable.  We  had  neither  death  nor  sickness  to 
deplore ;  which  latter  was  a  great  mercy,  as  the  cap- 
tain was  the  only  doctor  on  board,  and  his  whole 
stock  of  medicine  was  contained  in  a  square  chest 
not  bigger  than  a  hat-box.  With  all  our  merri- 
moit,  however,  and  we  were  in  the  humour  to 
laugh  at  everything,  we  were  none  of  us  sorry 
when  the  voyage  drew  to  a  close,  and  a  man  was 
sent  to  the  mast-head  to  look  out  for  land.  This 
was  on  the  second  of  November.  The  coast  was 
not  sighted  by  sun-down,  but  we  slackened  sail 
during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  saw  us 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  British  fleet,  lying  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Bivor  Plate*    While  at  break- 


fast, we  were  boarded  by  a  man-of-war's  boat, 
which  brought  us  news  that  suddenly  dashed  all 
our  hopes  to  the  ground,  and  spread  tiie  gloom  of 
disappointment  and  prospective  ruin  upon  every 
countenance. 

We  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  we  had  calculated  upon 
finding  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  had  been 
retaken  by  the  Spaniards — ^that  the  whole  of  the 
British  forces,  amounting  in  all  to  little  more  than 
1500  in  number,  had  been  either  cut  to  pieces,  or 
made  prisoners — and  that  Sir  Home  Popham,  who 
had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  slaughter,  and 
got  on  board  the  fleet,  was  then  blockading  the 
town,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements, 
with  the  intent  of  recovering  his  lost  prize.  This 
reverse  was  owing  to  the  strategy  of  a  Prench 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  who  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  dense  fog,  had  crossed  the  estuary  from. 
Monte  Video  with  a  force  of  1000  regular  troops, 
and  by  thus  imparting  vigour  and  co-operation  to 
an  insurrection  within  the  city,  had  overwhelmed 
the  English  force,  and  dictated  terms  of  surrender, 
which,  however  ignominious,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  refrise. 

Here  was  a  miserable  consummation  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  our  jovial  party !  I  shall 
never  forget  the  spectacle  of  long  faces  that  arose 
from  that  cabin  breakfost-table,  nor  the  contrast 
they  offered  to  the  hilarious  looks  with  which, 
half  an  hour  before,  we  had  sat  down  to  it.  A 
gloomy  silence,  now  and  then  broken  by  the 
abrupt  and  passionate  ejaculation  of  an  oath, 
followed  the  departure  of  the  man  of  war's  boat^ 
which  carried  off  a  couple  of  our  ablest  seamen. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  we  recovered 
some  portion  of  our  lost  spirits,  and  nothing  con- 
tributed more  towards  this — ^perhaps  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  say  it — ^than  the  arrival  of  three 
other  vessels  bound  on  the  same  errand  as  our- 
selves, whom  we  saw  consecutively  boarded  by 
the  same  boat^  and  subjected  te  the  same  expen- 
m&ntum  entcts.  Companionship  in  misfortune 
doubtless  lessens  its  severity;  and  we  began  te 
take  a  spiteM  sort  of  pleasure  in  counting  the 
multitude  of  victims  te  the  same  calamity  which 
had  ruined  ourselves.  These  soon  became  so 
numerous  as  te  convince  us  that  even  had  the 
chances  of  war  not  shut  up  our  market,  the  fury 
of  competition  arising  from  the  abnormal  glut  of 
merchandize  of  all  descriptions  must  have  been 
nearly  as  fatal  te  our  prospects.  The  weather 
was  comparatively  mild,  and  this  was  so  far  for- 
tunate as  it  faciliteted  the  means  of  intercom- 
munication. We  had  arrived  after  the  hurricane 
season,  which  had  prevented  the  embarkation  of 
our  troops,  and  occasioned  their  surrender  te  the 
Spaniards.  Meetings  were  held  daily  on  board 
one  or  other  of  the  vessels  continually  arriving,  to 
deliberate  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
awkward  circumstances  in  which  we  stood.  I 
cannot  say  that  much  satisfaction  resulted  from 
these  councils.  We  came  te  a  determination,  how- 
ever, te  seek  advice  from  the  Commander-in-chief, 
and  sent  a  deputation  te  him  for  that  purpose, 
a  proceeding,  by  the  w«kT/  for  which  I  did  not 
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myself  vote,  not  haying  any  faith  in  it.     The 
deputation    returned  from  Maldonado,   whither 
they  had  gone  to  seek  the  general,  very  consider- 
ably chop-fallen;  they  had  not  been  honoured 
with  «n  interview,  but  were  sent  back  with  a 
rather  contemptuous  message,  verbally  delivered 
through  a  subordinate,  to  l£e  effect  Ux&t,  as  the 
traders  had  come  out  to  please  themselves,  they 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  back  if  they  didn't 
like  it — ^he  didn't  send  for  them,  and  wasn't  going 
to  provide  for  them.     Sir  Home,  in  fact,  was  not 
in  a  very  complaisant  mood.     The  late  failure  of 
his  attack  on  Monte  Yideo,  added  to  his  summary 
disgrace  at  the  capital,  had  spoiled  his  temper, 
which  the  sight  of  his  troops  cooped  up  in  a  beg- 
garly town,  all  but  destitute  of  conveniences,  was 
not  calculated  to  improve.     He  was  recalled  not 
long  after,  and  took  his  passage  home,  where  he 
had  to  face  a  court-martial,  by  whom  he  was  se- 
verely reprimanded  for  his  unauthorized  precipi- 
tation in  the  whole  affair. 

Finding  that  all  chance  of  coming  to  a  trade 
with  the  Spaniards  was  hopeless,  many  of  the 
vessels,  after  a  short  stay,  sailed  away  to  seek 
a  market  in  other  ports.  My  instructions,  though 
loading  me  with  more  responsibility  than  I  shoidd 
have  sought,  hardly  allowed  of  my  following  their 
example ;  and  I  wrote  to  my  principals,  stating 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  demanding  frir- 
ther  directions.  Before  my  letters  could  have 
arrived  in  London,  I  had  received  advices  from 
my  employers  from  which  I  learned  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  history  of  events ;  and 
from  which  also,  as  they  directed  me  to  hold  on,  and 
bide  my  time  for  a  market,  I  judged  that  they  must 
be  privy  to  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  avenge  the  disgrace  of  the  British 
armies  by  the  final  reduction  of  Buenos  A3Tes. 
Though  I  did  not  much  relish  the  prospect  before 
me,  still  as  several  of  my  companions,  with  whom 
I  shared  my  intelligence  and  conjecturesy  resolved 
to  remain  on  board,  and  participate  in  our  fortune, 
we  contrived  to  pass  the  time  tolerably  enough. 
An  acquaintance  which  I  had  formed  on  shore  on 
one  of  my  visits,  led  to  a  familiarity  with  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy,  a  relative  of  one  of  our  firm, 
with  whom  I  and  my  companions  sometimes 
spent  whole  days  on  board  his  frigate ;  and  as  the 
welcome  we  received  was  reciprocated  on  our  part 
on  board  the  Lance,  we  managed  to  pass  away 
the  time  without  suffering  much  from  ennui. 

At  the  end  of  January,  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
who,  after  the  recall  of  Sir  Home,  had  arrived 
with  a  pretty  strong  reinforcement  at  Maldonado, 
finding  no  accommodation  for  his  men  in  that 
place,  commenced  the  storming  of  Monte  Yideo. 
This  affair,  which  is  generally  considered  as  a 
very  brilliant  one,  I  had  the  pleasure,  if  it  is  a 
pleasure,  of  witnessing.  The  cannonading  endured 
for  a  whole  week  before  a  breach  was  effected, 
and  would  have  endured  perhaps  for  a  week 
longer  had  there  been  powder  enough  to  carry  it 
on ;  but  all  that  being  at  length  well-nigh  shot 
away,  an  assault  was  ordered,  which  took  place  an 
hour  before  dawn  on  the  second  of  February. 
"What  induced  our  fellows  to  go  groping  in  the 


dark  in  search  of  a  breach  which  was  barely  visi- 
ble in  the  day-light,  I  don't  know  ;  but  to  it  they 
went  pell-mell,  and  five  hundred  of  them  were 
shot  down  before  they  knew  where  they  were 
going.  It  was  not  till  dawn  broke,  and  they 
could  see  their  way,  that  they  discovered  the 
breach,  through  which  they  poured  like  a  cataract, 
carrying  everything  before  them.  They  suffered 
a  heavy  loss,  but  it  was  said  they  slew  a  thousand 
of  the  enemy  and  took  double  that  number  of 
prisoners.  The  happiest  result,  however,  was  the 
capture  of  the  place  itself,  which  was  well  forti- 
fied, and  yielded  that  accommodation  to  the  British 
which  they  so  much  wanted.  It  was  taken  in 
the  very  mck  of  time,  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
being  on  the  way  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  success  of  this  exploit  had  a  prodigious 
effect  on  our  spirits.  "We  now  began  to  look  upon 
the  possession  of  the  whole  country  as  an  event 
not  much  longer  to  be  deferred,  and  our  hopes 
brightened  accordingly.  AJl  was  life  and  gaiety 
as  well  on  board  as  on  shore,  and  entertainments 
were  reciprocated  with  a  jovial  hospitality  that 
became  quite  contagious.  As  spring  drew  on  we 
began  to  look  out  for  the  arrival  of  General 
Craufrird,  who,  with  reinforcements  of  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  we  knew  was  leaking  for  the 
Kiver  Plate.  Still,  month  after  month  rolled 
away,  and  there  was  no  sight  of  the  wished-for 
transports.  In  May  General  Whitelock  arrived 
at  Monte  Yideo,  and  took  the  command,  and  then 
came  a  change  in  our  way  of  life.  There  was  an 
end  at  once  to  our  parties,  visitings,  and  jolli- 
fications; grim-visaged  war  again  showed  his 
wrinkled  front,  and  every  device  that  could  be 
thought  of  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase 
the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  host  which  was 
to  chaw  up  Buenos  A3Tes  at  a  mouthM,  and  make 
us  masters  of  the  country. 

One  morning,  I  received  frx)m  London  a  packet, 
enclosing  final  instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  cargo  of  the  Lance,  The  firm,  tired  at  length 
of  waiting  the  uncertain  issue  of  the  war,  directed 
me  to  dispose  of  the  lading  at  any  sacrifice, 
naming  a  minimum  sum  at  which  I  might,  if  it 
suited  my  views,  become  the  owner  of  the  whole 
myself,  and  desiring  me  to  return  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar  as  soon  as  conveniently  practicable.  From 
observations  I  had  been  by  this  time  able  to  make, 
I  knew  well  enough  the  actual  value  of  the  goods 
on  the  spot  where  they  were,  and  I  saw  at  once 
that  a  liberal  profit  must  be  made  by  selling  them, 
even  taking  aU  disadvantages  into  account.  I  did 
not,  therefore,  hesitate  a  moment,  but  sat  down  at 
once  and  wrote  off,  accepting  the  proposal,  and 
enclosing  my  note  of  hand  for  the  sum  named.  I 
had  hardly  time  to  congratulate  myself  upon  this 
stroke  of  business,  and  had  barely  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  magnificent  castle  in  the  air,  when, 
taking  my  morning's  walk  upon  the  deck,  I  saw 
a  tall  fellow  uncommonly  like  a  drill-serjeant 
clamber  on  board  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  ranged  themselves 
in  order,  barring  my  passage  down  to  the  cabin. 
I  walked  up  to  the  intruder,  and,  with  a  polite 
bow,  requostod  to  taiow  the  purport  of  his  visit. 
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Witbont  condescending  to  notice  me  even  with  a 
look,  he  bawled  for  the  Captain  of  the  Lance, 
and  being  informed  that  he  was  below,  sent  one 
of  the  seamen  with  a  peremptory  message  for  his 
immediate  appearance.  The  captain,  who  did  not 
choose  to  be  at  anybody's  command  on  board  his 
o\vn  vessel,  took  no  notice  of  the  request,  beyond 
threatening  the  messenger  with  a  roimd  dozen  if 
he  dared  to  bring  him  such  another.  The  officer, 
finding  the  captain  was  in  no  hurry  to  oblige  him, 
sent  another  message  stiU  more  insolent.  Of  this 
the  sailor  revised  to  be  the  bearer,  and  told  him  he 
had  better  carry  it  himself.  The  fellow,  there- 
upon, dashed  down  below,  and  then  we  heard 
him  and  the  captain  in  loud  altercation  for  some 
minutes.  "When  at  length  both,  flushed  with 
wrath,  came  upon  deck,  the  bully  condescended  to 
explain  his  business,  which  was,  to  inspect  the  list 
of  passengers  and  crew,  with  a  view  to  the  enrol- 
ment of  volunteers  in  a  new  brigade  which  was 
forming,  and  towards  which  it  was  expected  that 
the  Lanoe,  like  all  other  vessels  in  the  offing, 
should  furnish  a  quota.  I  thought  this  was  an 
odd  way  of  collecting  volunteers,  and  it  is  likely 
that  I  expressed  as  much  in  my  countenance,  for 
the  fellow  returned  the  look  I  gave  him  with  a 
sneering  kind  of  grin  which  promised  anything 
but  a  feasant  termination  to  his  mominif  call. 
When  the  list  of  the  crew  was  read  ov6r,  the 
men  answered  to  their  names,  with  the  Exception 
of  course  of  the  two  who  had  been  pressed  on  our 
arrival.  The  captain  refused  to  read  the  list  of 
passengers,  and  gave  it  to  the  officer,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  call  over  the  names  himself.  There 
were  six  of  them  still  remaining  on  board,  as  many 
having  departed  to  pursue  their  fortune  elsewhere ; 
but  though  the  brute  bawled  the  whole  dozen 
names  twice  over,  not  a  voice  was  heard  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  one  of  them.  Finding  at  length 
that  we  were  not  to  be  brow-beaten,  he  conde- 
scended to  adopt  a  more  considerate  tone,  and  in- 
formed us  that,  as  British  subjects,  we  should  be 
expected  to  co-operate  with  his  majesty's  forces  in 
the  projected  attack  upon  the  Spaniards,  adding 
that  we  were  at  liberty  to  do  so  as  volunteers,  or 
we  might  enlist,  receiving  the  usual  bounty,  into 
either  of  the  regiments  of  the  line. 

"  And  just  for  the  sake  of  variety,  now,"  said 
Malone,  adjusting  the  Mil  of  his  shirt,  so  as  to 
conceal  its  ragged  edges,  ''  suppose  that  a  gentle- 
man, having  no  very  violent  predilection  for  his 
majesty's  service,  should  decline  to  do  either  ?" 

**  Then,  by  God,"  growled  the  ruffian,  "  he'd 
be  likely  to  find  himself  in  limbo  before  twenty- 
four  hours  were  over,  and  strung  up  for  a  traitor 
by  the  end  of  the  week." 

''  We  will  take  time  to  consider  of  this  honour- 
able proposition  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,"  I  said, 
''and  in  the  mean  time  perhaps  you  will  do 
us  the  favour  of  prosecuting  your  canvass  else- 
where." 

''Consider  as  much  as  you  please,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  you  will  go  ashore  this  evening  when 
the  boats  bring  in  tbe  recruits.  Of  course  you 
can  choose  whether  you  will  go  as  volunteers  or 
prisoners — ^that's  none  of  my  busiiiess," 


With  that  this  amiable  specimen  of  military 
humanity  signalled  his  myrmidons  over  the  side, 
and  relieved  us  of  his  presence.  When  he  was 
gone  the  disagreeable  singularity  of  our  situation 
affected  us  rather  less  seriously  than  I  should 
have  anticipated.  Malone  was  disposed  to  look 
upon  the  thmg  as  rather  a  pleasant  incident — and 
relished  the  notion  of  a  "taste  of  fighting,"  as 
a  kind  of  vivacious  novelty,  not  at  all  to  be 
objected  to  in  itself;  Osbom  too  would  willingly 
have  seen  a  littie  service  by  way  of  adding  to  hu 
experiences  of  Hfe;  and  the  remainder  of  our 
companions,  though  by  no  means  combatively 
inclined,  evidentiy  entertained  less  objection  to 
bearing  arms  against  the  Spaniards  than  to  the 
scurvy  manner  in  which  the  proposition  had  been 
announced  to  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess 
that  I  always  had  a  decided  disreHsh  for  fighting, 
under  any  circumstances,  and  I  never  felt  less 
inclined  to  it  than  now  that  I  had  just  completed 
a  commercial  contract,  ^m  which  there  was  good 
Reason  to  expect  a  fortunate  issue.  Had  we  been 
in  a  condition  to  sail  I  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  heave  anchor  and  away,  but,  from  many  causes, 
that  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  at  a  later  hour 
in  the  day,  too,  we  saw  that  it  could  not  have 
been  done,  for  a  Bristol  vessel  which,  having 
received  the  same  civilities,  hoisted  all  sail  and 
bore  out  to  sea,  was  suddenly  brought  up  with  a 
shot  across  her  bows  from  the  frigate,  and  per- 
emptorily signalled  to  return  to  her  former  sta- 
tion. 

We  passed  the  day  in  a  state  of  rather  un- 
comfortable excitement,  eansidering  the  matter,  as 
the  insolent  bully  who  had  broached  it  to  us  re- 
commended, in  all  its  bearings.  We  were  utterly 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  general,  and 
our  deliberations  served  to  increase  our  perplexity. 
Dinner  was  scarcely  over,  when  a  man-of-war's 
long  boat  came  alongside,  freighted  with  a  cargo 
of  very  moody-looking  "  volunteers,"  to  the  num- 
ber of  near  thirty,  some  of  whom,  it  was  plain, 
from  the  effects  of  violence  upon  their  persons, 
had  been  dragged  vi  et  armis  to  take  an  unwilling 
share  in  the  coming  campaign.  Our  vessel  was 
boarded  by  the  brute  of  the  morning,  accompanied 
by  an  elderly  man,  of  apparentiy  the  same  grade. 
As  we  aU,  demurring  to  their  authority,  declined 
to  notice  the  summons  citing  us  to  appear  on 
deck,  the  two  came  down  to  the  cabin,  and  he 
who  was  a  stranger  to  us  informed  us  that  the 
boat  was  dongside  waiting  for  us,  and  b^ged  us 
to  lose  no  time  in  getting  on  board.  We  expos- 
tulated, denied  his  authority,  and  threatened  to 
complain  to  his  superiors.  He  assured  us^  with 
some  show  of  civility,  that  his  authority  was  un- 
questionable, and  trusted  at  the  same  time  that 
our  patriotic  feeling  would  render  it  unnecessary 
to  use  force  in  putting  it  into  execution,  as  he 
regretted  to  say  he  had  unfortunately  been  com- 
pelled to  do  already  in  other  cases.  As  to  any 
complaints  we  might  have  to  make,  he  assured 
us  they  would  be  considered  fairly,  and  if  well 
founded  secure  us  redress.  Meanwhile  he  must 
perform  his  duty,  wMch  was  to  carry  us  on  shore, 
and  consign  us  to  quarters  prepared  for  us  at 
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Monte  Tideo.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  protested 
Bolemnly  against  the  despotism  whioh  jeoparded 
our  lives  against  onr  inclination;  we  might  as 
well  have  preached  to  a  windmill.  The  smooth- 
tongaed  slaye  had  but  one  idea,  and  that  was  his 
duty,  which  he  adhered  to  in  spite  of  every  con- 
sideration we  could  urge.  The  upshot  of  the 
dispute  was,  that,  protesting  loudly  against  the 
tyranny  practised  upon  us,  we  descended  un- 
willingly  into  the  boat  to  escape  the  degradation 
of  being  dragged  or  tumbled  head-foremost  into 
it|  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  we  offered 
resistance.  The  boat  called  upon  two  other  ves- 
sels lying  at  anchor,  and  with  still  less  ceremony 
stole  ''volunteers"  for  this  new  company.  By 
this  time  she  was  pretty  deeply  laden,  and  steered 
for  the  shore,  landing  at  Monte  Video  about  nine 
o'clock. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  slept 
in  a  barrack  amidst  every  discomfort  to  which  a 
peaceM  man  can  be  subjected.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  so-called  volunteers  were  all  mustered 
to  the  number  of  near  a  hundred,  and  subjected 
to  a  mitigated  kind  of  drill.  As  for  preferring 
complaints,  or  bringing  the  question  of  our  forcible 
enlistment  before  any  tribunal,  the  bare  mention 
of  such  a  thing  met  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  Our 
in&mous  capture  was  looked  upon  as  a  capital 
joke,  the  piquancy  of  which  was  the  further 
heightened  by  our  manifestations  of  resentment. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  all  thought  of  obtain- 
ing redress,  which  would  of  necessity  have  in- 
volved our  discharge,  was  given  up,  and  we  began 
to  feel  by  degrees  reconciled  to  our  new  position. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  we  were  treated  with 
some  show  of  consideration.  The  drill  was  light 
and  easy — our  blunders  and  awkwardness  led 
to  no  otiier  punishment  than  ridicule,  in  which 
we  ourselves  joined.  We  had  no  irksome  duties 
to  perform,  or  even  rations  to  cook,  taking  our 
meals  at  a  kind  of  ordinary  prepared  for  us.  It 
is  true  we  wore  the  common  uniform  (there  is 
mine,  hanging  with  my  musket,  behind  my  study 
door),*  and  none  of  us,  that  I  am  aware,  held  any 
other  rank,  even  nominal,  than  that  of  a  private 
soldier ;  but  we  had  plenty  of  leisure  upon  our 
hands,  and  soon,  becoming  habituated  to  the 
change,  recovered  our  mirth  and  spirits.  By  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  we  had  learned  enough  of  the 
military  art  to  qualify  us  to  be  shot  at,  and  were 
drafted  off  into  different  companies,  some  com- 
pliance being  shown  to  our  wishes  in  this  particular 
by  allowing  the  parties  trom  different  vessels  still 
to  remain  together. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  came  news  that  General 

*  The  writer  of  this  narratiye  details  it  as  he  heard  it 
from  the  lips  of  the  chief  actor  in  it  several  years  ago. 
He  has  not  intentionally  fictionized  any  of  the  incidents; 
though,  from  ignorance  as  well  of  naval  as  of  military  life, 
he  may  have  fsJJen  into  some  miimportant  errors.  The 
principal  facts  related  are  substantifdly  true.  The  uni- 
form and  musket  mentioned  in  the  text,  hung  in  the 
situation  described  for  many  years.  The  writer  has  often 
handled  them;  and  it  was  their  singular  apparition  in 
the  private  apartment  of  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  and 
fine  accomplishments,  which  aroused  the  curiosity  that 
wag  gratified  by  the  recital  of  the  present  story. 


Craufurd  had  arrived;  and  the  next  day  he  landed, 
having  brought  a  reinforcement  of  between  four 
and  five  thousand  men.  Has  arrival  was  the 
signal  for  immediate  action.  The  season  was 
already  too  fiax  advanced  for  our  comfort,  and 
sickness  had  begun  to  threaten  a  diminution  of 
our  strength.  All  was  now  bustle  and  activity; 
the  shore  presented  a  scene  of  perpetual  hurry- 
skurry  and  clamour;  the  boats  of  every  vessel  on 
the  coast  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  the 
sea  was  alive  night  and  day  with  the  turmoil  of 
warlike  preparation.  In  the  midst  of  all  this, 
we  of  the  awkward  squad  were  again  assembled 
en  mnuse,  and  exercised  on  the  ramparts  in  firing 
blank  caortridge  and  accustoming  ourselves  to  the 
smeU  of  gunpowder.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
imbibed  some  of  the  contagion  of  war,  for  I  posi- 
tively enjoyed  the  sport,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  assault  upon  the  capital,  which  we  all  knew 
was  now  near  and  inevitable,  with  something  like 
a  relish.  A  doubt  as  to  the  final  success  of  the 
British  arms  never  crossed  our  minds,  especially 
since  the  arrival  of  Craufurd,  who  doubled  our 
force. 

Early  in  June  our  expedition,  which  consisted, 
in  all,  of  something  short  of  ten  thousand  men,  set 
forth.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  plagues 
we  endured  through  close  quarters  and  wretched 
food,  or  the  miseries  of  the  forced  and  weary 
marches  beneath  a  June  sun.  We  met  but  little 
opposition  firom  the  enemy  except  once,  on  the 
occasion  of  fording  a  river,  where  a  good  many  of 
our  fellowB  were  shot  down  in  the  water ;  and 
the  whole  army,  having  suffered  no  great  loss, 
came  to  a  halt  almost  within  shot  of  Suenos  Ayrcs, 
whose  inhabitants  had  not  been  idle,  and,  as  we 
found  ere  long  to  our  coat,  were  but  too  well  pro- 
pared  for  our  reception.  As  the  city  was  vrithout 
walls,  it  seemed  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
walk  in  and  take  possession.  The  fifth  of  July 
was  appointed  for  tliis  ceremony,  which  most  of 
us  expected  would  prove  a  very  harmless  one,  it 
being  generally  imagined  that  the  sight  of  our 
imposing  force  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
submission  of  the  Spaniards.  All  tiie  accounts 
which  I  have  seen  of  this  inglorious  invasion 
dwell  upon  one  particular  fact,  to  which  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the  attack  is  to  be 
attributed,  but  which  the  narrators,  ^m  Alison 
downwards,  have  all  contrived  to  misrepresent. 
The  soldiers,  say  the  historians,  were  forbiddei^ 
to  load  their  pieces.  So  fiir  as  my  experience 
goes,  this  was  not  the  case ;  the  pieces  of  tiie  regi- 
ment into  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
thrust,  at  least,  were  all  loaded,  as  I  believe  were 
those  of  the  other  regiments ;  but  just  as  we  were 
ready  to  start,  the  corporals  wer»  ordered  round 
to  collect  the  fiints  fix>m  each  man's  gun;  this  vras 
done,  and  we  were  thus  without  the  means  of 
returning  the  enemy's  fire.  Had  our  pieces  been 
merely  unloaded,  iiie  fact  would  have  signified 
comparatively  little.  "We  were  all  well  supplied 
with  ammunition,  and  could  have  charged  our 
pieces  in  a  few  seconds.  As  it  was,  no  sooner  had 
we  entered  the  main  street  than  we  beheld  the 
fiat  roofs  and  the  open  windows  of  the  houses 
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bristlmgwiih  fiie-annsbyiheihoTisand:  theroofe 
were  not  bigli,  and  the  fellows  presented  a  fair 
mark,  but  wkile  they^oured  out  a  continued  stream 
of  fire  and  shot  upon  us,  we  were  preycnted  &om 
returning  a  single  bullet.  They  were  not  slow  in 
perceiYing  that  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  recipro- 
cate their  compliments,  which  made  them  all  the 
more  liberal  of  their  shot,  and  less  cautious  in  the 
bestowal  of  it.  Besides  the  bullets,  which  fell  like 
rain,  every  now  and  then  came  a  hand-grenade,  from 
an  open  window,  which,  in  bursting,  killed  or  crip- 
pled a  dozen  of  us;  while  over  the  heads  of  the  mus- 
keteers on  the  roofs  came  flying  a  shower  of  heavy 
stones,  from  which,  though  we  saw  them  coming, 
there  was  not  room  to  escape.  A  more  horrible 
scene  it  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  to 
conceive.  Pushed  forward  by  the  masses  from 
behind,  on  we  staggered,  stumbling  over  eorpses, 
or  floundering  among  the  wrecks  of  barricades, 
which  those  in  advance  had  been  compelled  to 
overthrow.  I  saw  my  companions  dropping 
around  me  as  the  bullets  whistled  constantly  past 
my  face,  and  expected  every  moment  to  find 
myself  mortally  wounded  and  trodden  under  foot 
by  my  surviving  comrades.  If  I  could  have  been 
allowed  but  one  fair  shot^  and  could  have  put  it 
into  the  heart  of  the  oowardly  villain  who  had 
sent  us  there  to  be  murdered  like  sheep  for  the 
sake  of  Spanish  gold«  I  Mt  then  that  I  could 
have  died  satisfied.  Of  my  fellow  passengers  in 
the  Zanee,  two  perished  before  my  eyes.  Poor 
Malone,  who  was  boihng  with  rage  at  being  con- 
verted into  a  mere  target^  got  a  shot  in  the  tuples 
as  he  was  imprecating  curses  on  the  scoundrel 
Whitelocky  and  fell  dead  in  my  arms.  So  fearM 
was  tiie  confrisibn  resulting  from  the  terrible 
havoc,  that  we  scarcely  advanced  at  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour.  For  three  horrible 
hours  this  infernal  and  unresiBted  slaughter  con- 
tinued ;  and  when  we  arrived,  at  last,  in  the  great 
open  square  near  the  water,  we  had  left  above 
five  hundred  of  our  brave  fellows  dead  in  the 
street;  had  four  times  that  number  wounded 
upon  our  hands,  and  had  lost  between  two  and 
three  thousand  prisoners,  who  for  want  of  the 
means  of  resistance  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
You  may  imagine  what  a  night  I  passed — ^without 
food,  without  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  and  suffering 
from  a  deep  abraaion  caused  by  an  enormous  stone 
which  smote  me  on  the  hip. 

This  was  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  my 
actual  warfore.  After  all,  I  was  not  fisited  to  com- 
mit murder,  having  never  fired  a  single  shot 
against  the  enemy.  The  next  day  I  was  unable 
to  walk  without  assistance.  Osbom,  who  had 
stuck  close  to  me  during  the  whole  campaign,  got 
a  surgeon  to  look  at  my  wound  and  to  dress  it ; 
and  in  the  evening  bvought  me  news  that  the  war 
was  terminated — ^that  General  WhiteHver  had 
swopped  Monte  Yideo,  Maldonado,  and  every- 
thing else  we  had  on  the  coast,  for  the  prisoners 
he  had  lost  the  day  before,  and  was  under  an 
oUigation  to  get  back  to  England  as  feist  as  pos- 
sible to  enjoy  the  laurels  he  had  won.  The  same 
night  the  volunteers  were  informed  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  no  further  claim  upon  their  services,  and 


that  those  who  chose  might  embark  in  a  schooner 
bound  for  Monte  Video,  from  whence  they  might 
repair  at  once  to  their  own  vessels.  Our  party, 
now  reduced  to  four,  lost  no  time  in  getting  on 
board,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three  days,  during 
which  I  gradually  got  the  better  of  my  ugly 
bruise,  I  was  again  on  board  the  Lance,  not  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  war,  but  something 
comforted  with  the  conviction  that  the  bloody 
game  was  finally  played  out  in  that  quarter. 
The  excitement  I  had  imdergone,  however,  had 
an  unfavourable  effect  upon  my  constitution,  and 
threw  me  into  a  low  fever,  in  which  I  lay  for 
several  days,  suffering  no  pain,  but  such  an  ex- 
cessive degree  of  languor  and  feebleness  as  made 
me  at  times  doubtfril  of.  the  result.  When  I 
recovered,  the  British  had  withdrawn  from  the 
coast.  The  Spaniards,  pleased  with  their  prowess 
and  its  result,  were  in  excellent  humour,  and  as 
much  disposed  to  trade  as  I  could  have  wished 
them  to  be.  I  found  no  diMculty  in  disposing  of 
my  cargo  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  attend  to 
business ;  and  having  sold  the  whole  at  a  profit 
of  nearly  ninety  per  cent.,  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  on  the  first  of  August. 

After  our  long  stay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plate 
we  were  all  glad  to  get  away,  and  enjoyed  our 
run  northward.  We  were  bound  for  Trinidad, 
but  touching  at  Guiana  for  fruit  and  water,  I 
happened  to  hear  of  a  small  island  estate  which 
was  in  the  market,  and,  together  with  its  standing 
crop  and  working  gangs  of  slaves,  was  to  be  sold 
for  a  consideration  which  appeared  to  me  to  bo 
astonishingly  low.  I  showed  the  printed  an- 
nouncement to  Osbom,  who  recommended  me  to 
inspect  it,  at  least,  before  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood. T)xB  island,  which  though  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  map,  is  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Paramaribo,  not  being  far  from  our  locality,  I 
resolved  upon  paying  it  a  visit.  The  upshot  was 
that,  following  Osbom's  advice,  I  purchased  it, 
stock  and  crop,  and  slaves  and  all,  as  it  stood. 
Piner  specimens  of  the  htunan  being  than  the 
slaves  I  thus  purchased  I  never  beheld.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  them  at  their  work,  neither  sex 
having  more  than  a  square  foot  of  clothing  about 
their  persons,  without  being  struck  with  admira- 
tion. The  forms  of  some  of  them,  the  females 
especially,  were  perfect,  and  would  have  frimished 
admirable  models  for  the  sculptor.  The  estate, 
though  not  large,  was  in  tolerable  condition,  and 
the  canes  ready  to  cut,  which  latter  circumstance 
was  my  chief  inducement  to  purchase.  Osbom, 
whose  experience  as  a  planter  qualified  him  for 
the  task,  undertook  to  realise  the  sugar  with  the 
utmost  possible  celerity,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
bargain  concluded  than  he  set  about  the  work. 
Perhaps  you  are  blaming  me  in  your  heart  for 
becoming  a  slaveholder;  but  if  so,  it  is  because 
you  are  reasoning  from  present  data  to  past  events. 
This,  you  must  recollect,  was  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  iniquity  of  slaveholding 
had  hardly  entered  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
mercial man,  and  when  the  slave-trade  itself  had 
not  yet  been  abolished  by  our  government. 

I  treated  my  slaves  well  while  I  had  them ;   at 
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any  rate,  I  made  them  merry  enough.  By  the 
allowance  of  some  liberal  indidgences,  and  not  by 
the  whip,  they  were  nrged  to  an  extraordinary 
activity.  We  kept  going  night  and  day.  The 
canes  were  cut,  and  the  sugar  and  molasses  man- 
nfactured  from  them  with  a  rapidity  which  has 
been  rarely  equalled.  As  fast  as  the  harvest  was 
realised  it  was  packed  in  casks  and  stowed  on 
board,  and  the  whole  crop,  which  completed  the 
lading  of  the  vessel,  being  safe  under  hatches  by 
the  third  week  of  November,  we  made  all  haste 
to  get  away  before  the  stormy  weather  should 
catch  us  lingering  on  the  coast.  I  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  Osbom  to  remain  and  manage 
the  estate  for  me,  giving  him  an  interest  in  the 
annual  profits.  He  defflred  nothing  better,  and 
conducted  the  business  so  well,  that  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  during  which  he  transmitted  me  twelve 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  I  had  invested,  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  purchase  it  himself,  according  to 
the  terms  of  our  contract^  at  the  price  which  I 
had  paid  for  it. 

On  leaving  the  coast  of  Guiana  we  crowded  all 
Bail  for  the  north,  with  the  view  of  getting  clear 
of  the  hurricane  latitudes  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  Lance  was  heavily  laden,  but  being  a  stout 
vessel  and  a  fast  sailer,  and  having,  moreover, 
a  crew  by  this  time  well  accustomed  to  handle 
her,  I  had  little  apprehension  on  accoimt  of 
storms.  Still  it  was  with  very  different  feelings 
from  those  with  which  I  had  embarked  at  Liver- 
pool, that  I  now  turned  my  face  towards  England. 
The  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  had  com- 
pletely altered  my  position  and  social  standing. 
I  had  left  home  a  dependant  upon  the  good  opinion 
of  others :  I  was  returning  to  it  as  the  possessor  of 
a  substantial  fortune,  and  could  look  forward  to 
a  life  of  ease  and  enjoyment  upon  regaining  my 
native  country.  While  busy  in  the  specidations 
which  had  led  to  this  fortunate  result,  I  had  not 
had  time  to  indulge  in  the  reveries  to  which  success ' 
gives  birth ;  and  even  after  aU  was  prosperously 
concluded,  and  I  waa  bounding  homewards  with 
my  wealth,  it  was  some  time  before  I  awoke 
to  the  full  consciousness  of  my  good  fortune.  A 
storm  which  we  encountered  suddenly  off  Guada- 
loupe,  and  which  split  the  mainsail  and  sent  some 
of  our  spars  rattling  about  our  ears,  first  brought 
me  to  the  true  sense  of  the  increased  value  of  my 
life.  I  began  to  grow  daily  and  hourly  more 
anxious  about  the  issue  of  our  voyage,  with  respect 
to  which  I  could  but  imagine  that  I  was  far  more 
interested  than  any  other  person  on  board.  We 
carried  seven  passengers,  three  of  them  military 
men  returning  invalided  to  Europe,  and  the  others 
men  of  business  who  had  been  dabbling  with 
more  or  less  success  in  the  late  speculations.  My 
anxiety  and  restlessness  induced  me,  when  in  the 
latitude  of  Antigua,  to  keep  a  reckoning  of  my 
own,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  passengers, 
a  man  of  some  nautical  experience.  To  this  I 
was  the  more  impelled  by  the  unaccountable  con- 
duct of  the  captain,  who,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
rarely  showed  himself  on  deck  after  we  had  been 
a  few  days  at  sea,  leaving  the  vessel  almost  en- 
tirely in  charge  of  the  mate.     It  was  not  until 


a  fortnight  had  elapsed  that  I  made  the  awkward 
discovery  that  the  blockhead  had  been  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  one  of  4he  sable  Dulcineas 
belonging  to  my  estate,  and  having  fitted  up  a 
small  store-room  for  her  accommodation,  had  con- 
trived to  smuggle  her  on  board,  where  she  formed 
an  object  of  sufficient  attraction  to  wean  him  alto- 
gether from  his  duty.  As  you  may  imagine,  this 
unwelcome  discovery  by  no  means  abated  my 
anxiety.  I  communicated  the  affair  in  confidence 
to  my  nautical  friend ;  but  he  advised  me  to  take 
no  notice  of  it  at  present — ^but  I  observed  that  he 
revised  the  reckoning  we  had  kept,  paid  more 
attention  to  it  afterwards,  and' by  acts  of  courtesy 
towards  the  mate,  who  was  a  pains-taking  fellow 
and  a  capital  seaman,  secured  his  favour.  The 
absence  of  the  captain,  however,  operated  irnfa- 
vourably  upon  the  crew.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
new  rum  on  board,  and  it  was  soon  but  too  evident 
that  the  men  had  found  some  method  of  helping 
themselves  to  it., 

One  day  when  half  the  crew  were  more  than 
half  drunk,  and  quarrelsomely  frolicsome,  and 
brawling  and  fooling  instead  of  attending  to  their 
duty — a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  gale — ^I  called  a  council  of  the  passengers,  and 
having  stated  the  case  as  it  stood,  requested  their 
advice.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  send  for 
the  captain,  and  represent  the  matter  to  him.  He 
came  half  intoxicated,  and  to  our  remonstrances 
returned  no  other  reply  than  that  we  were  a  set 
of  fools  for  meddling  with  other  people's  business 
— ^that  he  knew  his  duty,  and  should  navigate 
his  vessel  in  his  own  way.  When  he  was  gone 
we  determined  at  any  rate  upon  stopping  the 
supply  of  rum,  and  this,  aided  by  a  hint  from  the 
mate,  we  succeeded  in  doing,  having  aft»r  a  dili- 
gent search  discovered  the  source  from  which  the 
men  supplied  themselves.  Things  went  on  a  little 
better  after  this  for  some  time,  though  the  captain 
having  shut  himself  up  with  Ins  inamorata,  hardly 
showed  his  face  for  days  together.  We  were 
still  sailing  nearly  north,  after  a  voyage  of  a 
month ;  but  the  captain,  when  applied  to,  would 
not  alter  the  ship's  course,  and  stormed  and  raved 
like  a  madman  when  either  the  mate  or  the  pas- 
sengers interfered.  On  we  went  day  after  day 
frirther  north,  with  a  drunken  captain  and  an 
undisciplined  crew.  I  had  the  horrors.  It  was 
plain  that  unless  we  resorted  to  some  desperate 
measure,  we  should  be  carried  bump  ashore,  or 
wrecked  on  some  sand  or  reef  in  one  of  the  dark 
nights  which  were  now  near  sixteen  hours  long. 
I  never  slept  for  an  hour  together  day  or  night. 
The  weather  was  dismal  with  frost  and  fog,  and 
the  most  horrible  prospect  was  before  us.  At 
length  the  mate  came  to  me  with  a  long  face,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  that  unless  we  altered 
our  course  we  should  be  on  the  bank  of  New- 
foundland in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  latest. 
I  immediately  broke  this  news  to  the  passengers, 
who  were  but  too  well  prepared  for  it.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  They  requested  me,  as 
agent  for  the  owners,  to  arrest  the  captain,  and 
give  the  command  to  the  mate.  I  required  first 
a  requisition  frx>m  them  to  that  effect,  signed  by 
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them  all.  It  was  prepared  and  completed  in  a  few 
minutes ;  then  arming  ourselyes  with  pistols  and 
cutlasses,  we  dragged  the  dronken  captain  forth 
from  his  den,  hound  him  hand  and  foot,  locked 
him  up  in  spite  of  his  oaths  and  resistance,  and 
putting  the  ship  ahout,  steered  for  home  with 
a  tolerably  fair  -wind.  The  men  at  first  made 
a  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  captain,  but  the 
resolute  firont  we  showed  them,  and  the  fact,  which 
they  knew  well  enough,  that  I  was  owner  of  the 
cargo,  prevented  their  having  recourse  to  violence. 
I  promised  the  mate  my  interest  with  the  firm  to 
secure  him  in  the  command  he  thus  assumed,  if 
he  brought  the  vessel  safely  into  port.  He  played 
the  captain  admirably,  and  soon  by  a  little  whole- 
someseverityrestoredthediscipHnewehadlost.  The 
Limce  behaved  funously  in  the  wintry  gales  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  made  the  Channel  the  second  week 
in  January,  worked  up  to  the  Downs,  where  we  lay 
for  ten  days,  and  where  at  his  own  request,  I  put 
the  captain  ashore — and  arrived  at  the  West  India 
Docks  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

My  employers,  though  they  had  no  great  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  &e  expedition,  which  had 


proved  a  sorry  speculation  for  them,  congratulated 
me  upon  my  good  fortune,  expressing  unfeigned 
pleasure  at  my  return.  They  confirmed  my  ap- 
pointment of  the  mate,  who  subsequently  made 
many  prosperous  voyages  in  the  Lance.  As  for 
the  captain,  he  brought  an  action  against  me, 
which  so  far  from  doing  him  any  good,  only 
ruined  his  character  by  publishing  the  circum- 
stances of  his  disgrace.  I  gave  the  negro  wench 
a  trifle  to  clothe  her  decently,  and  procured  her 
a  place  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  London,  where 
she  turned  out  a  capital  cook,  and  lived  comforta- 
bly. Now  you  have  the  history  of  my  South  Sea 
speculation,  which  though  it  led  me  through  the 
horrors  of  war  and  tempest,  made  me  independent 
of  the  world.  All  the  reward  I  ever  got  for  my 
valour  under  Whitelock,  was  that  dusty  old  uni- 
form which  has  so  often  excited  your  curiosity — 
and  that  musket  which  has  never  been  fired  since 
the  inglorious  6th  of  July,  1807,  to  this  hour. 
You  see  there  is  no  flint  in  the  lock — ^but  if  you 
thrust  in  the  ramrod  you  will  find  the  charge  is 
still  in  the  barrel. 
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It  may  be  impolitic  for  us  to  betray,  with  how 
much  interest  we  havo  read  this  tale  ;*  for  if  an 
interested  judge  be  thought  disqualified,  how  shall 
the  literary  tribunal  admit  an  interested  critic? 
but  we  scarcely  mean  to  assume  that  function  here ; 
rather  to  state  the  refiections,  which  the  purport 
of  the  book  has  left  with  us,  them  to  assess  the 
merits  of  its  fabric.  Only  two  or  three  peculi- 
arities we  may  first  remark. 

The  most  obvious  one  is  the  appeal,  not  more 
frequent  than  effective,  to  that  imaginative  per- 
ception of  a  mysterious  response,  which  the  out- 
ward and  visible  universe  often  %eem%  to  render,  in 
accord  with  the  passion  of  a  human  heart.  This 
ideal  sympathy  of  nature  with  man,  when  really 
regard^  as  a  fact^  is  the  author  of  superstitious 
mysticism;  but,  employed  artbtically,  it  is  a 
potent  charm  of  poetryr.  The  senses  are,  so  vari- 
ously and  in  such  a  degree,  liable  to  be  misdirected 
or  suspended  by  the  distracting  bias  of  the  mind, 
that  in  the  character  of  the  sensuous  impressions, 
during  any  moment  of  excited  feeling,  we  find  the 
symptoms  of  the  prevailing  affection.  The  in- 
ventor of  fictitious  life  uses  the  privilege,  there- 
fore, of  surrounding  his  persons  with  that  kind  of 
scenery,  by  describing  which  he  may  infect  the 
reader  wi&  a  sentiment  akin  to  what  his  persons 
are  feeling.  The  author  of  "  Ruth'*  haa  been  very 
skilful  in  this  aH;  nor  do  wo  remember  any  prose 

•  «  Ruth  -r  by  the  author  of  "  Mary  Barton ;"  threo 
Tols.  Qto.    London:  Chapman  and  HaJL    1858, 


narrative,  where  it  is  more  suocessfrdly,  though 
perhaps  too  prodigally  applied.  Despite  that 
cynical  sarcasm  on  the  *'  Werter  epidemic  of  view- 
hunting,"  in  uttering  which  Dr.  Teufelsdrock 
forgot  that  he  plenti^illy  avails  himself  of  natural 
imagery,  we '  recognise  this  among  the  legi- 
timate means  of  effect.  Old  Homer,  no  puling 
vapourer,  sends  the  murmuring  man  to  ''  walk 
reluctant  along  the  shore  of  the  many-murmuring 
sea ;"  and  equally  suited  to  the  dreary  mood  of 
poor  Ruth,  going  unwiUing  to  meet  her  persecutor 
on  the  sands,  is  the  ''eternal  moan  of  the  waves, 
since  the  beginning  of  creation."  It  would  be 
curious,  if  one  could  analyse  the  satisfaction  of 
reading,  to  ascertain  how  much  we  are  helped,  in 
our  sympathising  with  Ruth's  experience,  by  the 
refiex  infiuence  of  these  extemid  glimpses.  In 
the  milliner's  work-room,  a  panel  painted  with 
flowers  cherishes  her  fresh  youtii  of  he^,  through 
all  the  dulness  and  drudgery.  At  the  window, 
looking  out  on  the  Welsh  hills,  her  cheerfrd  relish 
of  their  novelty  sees,  in  the  rainy  weather,  the 
''  swift  fleeting  showers  come  across  the  sunlight, 
like  the  rush  of  silvery  arrows ;  the  purple  dark- 
ness on  the  heathery  mountain  side,  and  the  pale 
golden  gleam  which  succeeded."  The  fondness  of 
her  love  is  warm  and  close  "  in  the  green  gloom 
of  the  leafy  shade,  at  the  still  hour  of  noon." 
When  scornfrilly  repelled  from  her  lover's  sick 
chamber,  listening  at  the  door  in  dread  to  hear 
his  breathing  cease,  she  hears  "  the  soft  wind  out- 
side sink,  with  a  long  low  distant  moan^  amon^ 
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the  windings  of  the  hills,  and  lose  itself  there,  and 
come  no  more  again."  Yery  touching,*  in  her  un- 
protected desolation,  is  that  little  bird,  in  a  nest 
among  the  ivy  of  the  house  walls,  '*  chirping  out 
its  wakefulness  before  the  dawn,  but  the  mother 
bird  spread  her  soft  feathers,  and  hushed  it  into 
silence.''  These  incidents  are  no  mere  prettiness 
or  fEmcifiil  decoration  of  the  story,  but  the  very 
poetry  of  each  moment.  How  truthful  an  obser- 
yation  of  the  workings  of  our  minds  it  is,  that  in 
the  wildest  astonished  despair,  when  the  deserted 
girl  has  been  running  up  the  interminable  road, 
pursuing  her  betrayer's  carriage  till  it  is  out  of 
sight,  breathless  falling  on  the  ground,  she  notices, 
and  ever  afterwards  remembers,  a  tiny  trifle,  the 
green  beetle  on  the  grassj!  The  effect  of  this 
imaginative  appeal  to  natuPB  is  the  same,  whether 
used  as  metaphor;  when,  ''over  the  dark  misty 
moor  a  little  light  shone, — a  beacon,  upon  which 
in  her  dejection  she  fixed  her  eyes, — ^the  little 
child  that  was  coming  to  her;"  or  in  the  way  of 
direct  comparison,  when  the  quiet  of  her  child- 
bed resembles  the  moonlight  calm  of  evening,  the 
world  wrapt  in  a  white  rolling  mist,  but  "the 
heavens  on  such  nights  bending  very  near;"  or 
when  it  is  the  actual  accompaniment  which  nature 
performs  to  human  life  ;  as  "  the  earth  was 
'  hiding  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow,' 
when  a  little  boy  was  laid  by  the  side  of  the  pale 
mother."  The  exquisite  meaning  of  these,  and 
other  instances,  wiU  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
know  her  story.  The  use  of  art,  as  supplementary 
to  natural  suggestions,  is  exhibited  in  that  sculp- 
tured face  in  the  old  church,  which  makes  Ruth 
abate  her  own  agony,  by  its  aspect  of  resigned 
suffering. 

The  dramatic  conduct  of  the  tale  is  well  sus- 
tained ;  not  only  the  character  of  each  person  is 
consistently  and  roimdly  developed;  but  their 
mutual  action  upon  each  other  educes  just  the 
probable  modifications  of  personal  character.  The 
impulsive  and  cordial  girl,  whose  jealousy  of  Euth 
was  aggravated  by  the  unconscious  serenity  of  its 
object,  generously  takes  her  part,  when  oppressed 
and  imhappy.  The  minister,  whose  habits  of 
subtle  speculation  have  made  his  sensitive  con* 
science  a  ground  of  practical  feebleness,  no  sooner 
confronts  the  uncharitable  violence  of  a  tyrant, 
than  his  true  moral  courage,  which  doubtful  deli- 
cacy had  before  obscured,  flames  up  in  the  bold 
assertion  of  justice  and  mercy.  His  sister,  whose 
busy  forward  will,  never  perplexed  by  ethical 
reflections,  only  te^es  counsel  of  the  situation, 
and  of  her  strong  prepossessions,  refuses  at  first 
to  look  upon  the  sinner ;  but  staunchly,  after  a 
while,  she  helps  the  gentie  fugitive;  insists  on  the 
kind  deception ; — *'  Brother,  I  had  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  you  had;  I  am  certain  it  was  quite 
right,  and  I  would  do  the  same  again."  JFe  do 
not  mean  to  blame  her.  The  fraud  on  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw  was  not  justifiable ;  in  offering  Euth  a  do- 

•  The  chorus  of  birds  at  stmrise,  which  pains  Ruth 
after  this  night  of  sorrow,  reminds  us  of  Bums ; — ^^  Ye'll 
break  my  heart,  ye  warbling  birds,"  and  yet  more,  of  the 
same  circumstance  in  Shakspere's  Lucretia.  Their  sor- 
row is  that  which  Ruth  endures. 


mestic  engagement,  he  had  a  special  claim  to 
know  who  and  whence  she  was ;  but  surely,  in 
respect  to  the  world  in  general,  a  disgraced  per- 
son, striving  with  sincere  penitence  to  reconstruct 
an  honest  name,  is  not  required  to  pubhah  her 
previous  career.  It  is  the  particular  Irust,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  accepted,  without  a  frank 
confession  of  a  former  error. 

The  main  artistic  excellence  of  this  novel  is  the 
unity  of  interest.  We  notice  it  the  rather,  be- 
cause this  merit  has  become  rare  in  our  popular 
literature.  The  method  of  piecemeal  pubhcation, 
in  monthly  parts,  adopted  in  an  evil  hour  by  the 
very  genius  of  tenderness  and  humour,  '^  chief 
master  to-day  of  our  happy  smiles  and  our  unsel- 
fish tears,"  has  gone  near  to  destroy  the  English 
novel ;  degrading  the  prose  epic  to  a  series  of  en- 
tertaining sketches,  in  the  necessity  to  provide 
each  periodical  issue  with  a  separate  chapter  of 
ezcitcanent;  bo  as  to  engage  the  reader,  after  a 
month's  interval  has  cooled  his  sympathy  with  the 
proper  interest  of  the  tale,  now  with  the  buf- 
foonery of  a  Guppy,  and  then  with  the  spontane- 
ous combustion  of  a  gin-drinker.  It  is  perceiving 
this  faulty  tendency,  we  believe,  the  author  of 
**  Esmond,"  as  the  result  of  his  critical  study  of 
the  older  novelists,  has  relinquished  the  mode  of 
printing  in  detachments.  The  book  now  before 
us  is  remarkable  for  harmonious  consistency. 
During  the  first  two  volumes  at  least,  the  fate  of 
poor  Euth  is  the  interest  ever  present  with  us ; 
and  other  occurrences  only  as  affecting  this.  Lat- 
terly, the  troubles  of  the  Bradshaw  family,  tiiough 
admirably  managed  on  their  own  account,  are 
placed  more  fully  in  relief  than  is  requisite  from 
their  relation  to  the  principal  affair.  But  the 
events  and  all  the  experience  of  the  story  grow 
out  of  one  root, — one  fatal  event.  The  jwrson- 
ages,  who  are  in  any  way  prominent,  are  indis- 
pensable; not  an  extraneous  crowd  who  encumber 
the  stage.  We  can  assure  the  sketchy  and  desul- 
tory writers  of  the  day,  that  without  such  organic 
unity,  like  that  of  the  members  of  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal, they  will  inspire  a  book  with  no  characteris- 
tic Hfe. 

We  began,  intending  not  to  regard  ihe  form, 
so  much  as  the  moral  purpose  of  **  Euth."  But 
we  have  lingered  over  literary  considerations,  de- 
layed by  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  pro* 
founder  questions  it  involves.  The  story  of  Euth 
is  the  story  of  Margaret,  and  Mary,  and  many 
another  betrayed  and  forsaken  woman.  The  au- 
thor does  sp^,  in  the  language  of  one  of  her 
persons ; — "  I  declare  before  God,  that  to  every 
woman,  who  like  Euth  has  sinned,  should  be 
given  a  chance  of  self-redemption,  and  this,  in  no 
supercilious  or  contemptuous  manner,  but  with 
the  gentle,  tender  help,  which  Jesus  gave  once 
to  Mary  Magdalen."  Now,  there  is  a  very  wide 
distinction  to  be  made.  We  do  not  say,  no  Chris- 
tian,— ^but  no  one  acquainted  with  the  elastic 
capability  of  human  nature,  and  the  self-regulat- 
ing pressure  of  experience,  by  which  Time  recti- 
fies gradually  much  propensity  to  error, — may 
doubt  the  ultimate  possibility  of  restoring  any 
criminal.     This  is  the  lowest  ground  of  hope  for 
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tbem.  Ab  for  the  treatment  wUoh  a  wise  bene- 
Yolenoe  may  administer,  it  is  generally  applicable, 
"  that  the  women  who  have  fiallen  should  be  num- 
bered among  those,  who  have  broken  hearts  to  be 
bound  up,  and  not," — ^no,  certainly  not,  "cast 
aside  aslostbeyondrecall."  But,  thisgirlof sixteen, 
who  by  the  sweet  purity  of  a  suffering  life  would 
expiate  the  single  error  of  confiding  in  a  lover's 
honour,  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  surely,  with 
a  very  different  class  of  offenders.  Agreeing  that 
"  not  eveiy  woman  who  has  fallen  is  deprayed," 
unhappily  we  cannot  deny,  that  some  women  are 
very  depraved.  The  world  has  no  right  to  neg- 
lect them  in  their  depravity,  for  its  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  theirs  ,*  but  to  respect  them  as  if  ignor- 
ing their  state,  is  not  the  way  to  cure  it.  We 
are  convinced,  after  a  long  and  painM  study  of 
this  suljeot,  tiiat  much  is  to  be  aone,  by  legisla- 
tion or  by  other  agencies  more  adequately  sup- 
ported than  our  Pemale  Penitentiaries  are,  to  re- 
claim a  large  proportion  even  of  the  abandoned. 
Let  us  be  far  from  recommending  the  example  of 
some  Continental  cities  !  but  while  the  system  of 
the  Austrian  Eoundling  Hospitals,  (where  "they 
ask  no  questions"  of  the  unblushing  applicant 
for  relief  in  her  maternity,)  has  been  described 
to  us  by  one  who,  as  "  a  looker-on  in  Vienna," 
saw  there,  as  in  the  time  of  impudent  Lucio, 
"corruption  boil  and  bubble,  till  it  o'errun  the 
stew," — let  us  remember  that  iofi^nticide,  the 
most  Tinnatural  of  all  crimes,  is  frequent  in  Eng- 
land to  an  extent  which  few  are  aware  of,  unless 
they  follow  the  country  coroner  to  each  brief  for- 
mality of  an  inquest,  and  compute  every  verdict 
of  "  &und  dead  "  upon  a  babe  that  has  perished 
in  the  field.  We  happen  to  have  witnessed  much 
of  this,  and  own  it  as  a  national  abominatiou. 

But,  what  has  poor  Euth  to  do  with  all  this 
vileness  ?  Simply  this, — ^that  there  is  a  cant,  a 
notion  or  a  prejudice,  false  as  it  is  cruel,  which, 
because  she  once  did  wrong,  would  drive  her 
among  the  outcast.  This  pitiless  severity  towards 
feminine  frailty,  though  it  is  not  equally  mani- 
fest in  the  ancient  heathen  world,  comes  not  with 
the  sanction  of  Christianity.  We  can*  indicate 
a  very  different  origin.  Lately,  in  commending 
the  just  esteem,  with  which  our  Teutonic  fore- 
fathers regarded  womanhood,  we  cited  the  Eoman 
testimony  to  the  chaste  manners  of  the  unconquer- 
able fair-haired  race.  But  the  historian,  angry 
with  the  luxurious  profligacy  of  the  imperial  me- 
tropolis, fails  to  gain  our  approval  of  that  ferocious 
custom  of  the  barbarians,  by  which  the  unfaith- 
ful wife  was  scourged  with  ignominy  through  the 
village  of  her  tribe.  Tet  is  there  any  sinularity 
between  the  guilt  of  her,  who  has  infringed  a  life- 
long solemn  contract,  and  the  folly  of  one  who, 
lured  by  a  traitor's  lips,  has  given  her  implicit 
trust  where  she  gave  her  maiden  love  ?  We  do 
not  imderrate  the  moral  mischief  of  that  first  step 
of  error ;  but,  that  it  should  ever  involve  the  total 
ruin  of  a  life,  is  occasioned  by  the  inconsiderate 
public  opinion,  which,  by  an  entire  deprival  of 
her  reputation,  removes  the  customary  barriers 
of  her  remaining  virtue.  See  how  this  grievance 
IB  lamented  by  our  kindly  old  Chaucer,  speak- 


ing of  the  disgrace  and  abandonment  of  poor  Cre- 
seide : — 

Tet  ne'ertbeless,  whate'er  men  deem  or  say, 
In  scornful  language,  of  thy  bmtalness, 
I  shall  excuse,  as  far  forth  as  I  matft 
Thy  -womanhood,  thy  wisdom,  and  fairness ; 
The  which  fortune  hath  put  to  such  distress 
As  her  pleaded,  and  nothing  through  the  guilt 
Of  thee,  by  wicked  language  to  be  spilt. 

Allowing  something  of  censure,  as  the  case  may 
be,  we  cannot  allow  this  Teutonic  rigour.  Let 
there  be  no  laxity  of  morals;  may  it  still  be 
said  of  us,  what  Tacitus  said,  **  Nemo  enim  iUio 
vitiaridet;"  but  this  sentence  of  social  damnation, 
worse  than  indiscriminate,  acquitting  the  more 
guilty  partner,  is  iniquitous,  and  we  protest 
against  it.  Puritanism,  with  a  servUe  adherence 
to  the  killing  letter  of  the  Jewish  law,  rejecting 
the  meroifrd  amendments  of  the  new  Divine  au- 
thority, has  made  this  public  injustice  more  into- 
lerable in  Protestant  countries ;  but  has  omitted 
redressing  the  balance  by  condemning  equally  the 
male  offender.  It  is  an  evil  among  us,  which 
needed,  no  less  than  slavery  did  in  America,  th<3 
pen  of  a  gifted  woman  to  challenge  its  consider- 
ation. 

And,  if  any  of  the  set  profess  to  be  shocked, 
that  a  lady  has  mooted  this  subject,  let  us  inti- 
mate respectfully,  that  matrons  and  damsels  of 
England  are  not  without  some  responsibility,  for 
the  wrongs  of  their  misled  sisters.  Let  us  quote 
an  observation,  which  is  not  ventured  by  us,  but 
by  one  of  the  clearest  of  our  ethical  writers. 
*'  Many  a  female,  who  talks  in  the  language  of 
abhorrence  of  an  offending  sister,  and  averts  the 
eye  in  contumely  when  meeting  her  in  the  street, 
is  perfectly  willmg  to  be  the  friend  of  the  equally 
offending  man."  If  this  be  a  fact,  we  may  spare 
them  the  essayist's  comment ;  but  he  cites,  by  way 
of  contrast,  a  statement,  (we  do  not  vouch  for  this 
fact,)  that,  "  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
seduction  is  regarded  as  a  despicable  crime,  and 
more  blame  is  attached  to  the  man  than  to  the 
woman;  hence,  the  offence  on  the  part  of  the 
female  is  more  readily  forgiven  and  foi^tten; 
and  she  finds  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  subse- 
quent matrimonial  alliance  when  deserted  by  her 
betrayer ;  who  is  generally  regarded  with  distrust, 
and  avoided  in  social  intercourse."  Well,  even 
in  sav£^e  life  we  may  find  instruction,  as  the  Bo- 
man  did  in  Oermania ! 

This  monstrous  disproportion  of  the  punish- 
ment, as  visited  on  the  two  sexes,  has  no  reason- 
able ground.  Let  us  acknowledge,  with  our  noble 
Milton,  that  unchastity  is  "in  the  man,  more 
deflowering  and  dishonourable."  But  we  dare 
ask  any  candid  man  who  knows  the  world,  whe- 
ther chastity  in  manhood  te  not,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases,  the  fruit  of  matured  reason  and 
established  principle,  controlling  unworthy  pas- 
sions ;  and  only  in  the  very  rarest,  it  can  pretend 
to  be  an  untouched  blossom,  a  nursling  of  youth- 
ful education?  If  we  must  confess  this,  why 
regard  the  virtue  of  an  erring  woman  as  irretriev- 
ably and  for  ever  lost  ?  "We  must  bo  permitted* 
to  say,  deliberately  and  without  offence,  that  in 
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regard  to  a  person  like  her  imagined  in  this  book, 
whose  fault  was  done  in  ignorance,  weakness,  and 
indiscretion,  whose  affection  remained  constant, 
her  behaviour  modest,  her  sentiment  pure  and  her 
conscience,  though  reproving  her,  still  in  ite  inte- 
grity, (which  is  all  very  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
victim  of  seduction,)  we  could  ascribe  the  opinion, 
which  condemned  her  as  hopeless,  to  no  basis  but 
a  BuperstitiouB  and  exaggerated  estimate  of  phy- 
sical virginity,  a  vague  notion  which  is  not  un- 
mingled  with  gross  and  sensual  conceptions  of  the 
matter,  such  as  deformed  the  mystical  theology  of 
the  monkish  ages. 

We  have  spoken ;  distinctly  and  in  earnest,  for 
we  know  no  more  serious  subject.  We  are  deeply 
thankftd  for  the  opportunity  this  book  has  given. 
The  novelist,  who  dedicates  art,  in  sad  truth,  to 
the  service  of  humanity,  may  tread  the  ground 
which  fools  and  sophists  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter.    ThosOi  who  have  waded,  in  wondering 


perplexity,  through  that  gorgeous  luxuriance  of 
''tropical  vegetation,''  as  some  one  calls  the 
**  Titan"  of  Jean  Paul,  may  remember  the  abused 
simplicity  of  the  poor  credulous  country  girl ;  and 
that  other  tragedy  of  deceived  Linda,  whose  dark 
and  lofty  figure  we  see,  plunging  her  arms  into  the 
thombush  which  she  is  straining  to  her  bosom, 
bidding,  in  the  solemn  tones  of  despair,  "  Depart 
from  me  for  ever ;  I  am  Aw  widow !"  Por  ano- 
ther poet  witness,  let  us  call  him,  who  atoned  for 
the  coxcombry  of  flirtation,  which  is  reprehensible 
in  some  of  his  works,  by  creating  the  tenderness 
and  the  anguish  of  Gretchen.  And,  let  all  women 
observe,  that,  if  it  is  the  scornful  gibes  of  her 
female  companions,  by  which  the  sore  heart  of  the 
lost  child  was  tortured,  yet  after  all  is  over,  in  the 
heavenly  consummation,  received  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Virgin  Mother,  it  is  there  '*  das  Ewig- 
Weibliche,"  which  "zieht  uns  hinan.'' 
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The  Educational  System  of  Germany,  especially 
that  of  Prussia,  is  often  praised  and  held  up  for 
the  imitation  of  other  countries.  Great  credit  is 
no  doubt  due  to  Germany  for  what  in  the  course 
of  time  she  has  done  for  popular  instruction ;  but 
they  who  so  loudly  extol  are  either  ignorant  or 
forget  that  there  is  a  great  Grerman  movement  for 
educational  reformation.  This  agitation  is  no 
novelty  of  the  day ;  the  first  difficulties  have  been 
conquered.  This  movement  had  for  its  object  a 
radical  reform ;  to  open  a  new  field  and  to  raise  an 
entirely  new  structure.  The  struggle  so  hope- 
fully commenced,  is  in  truth  the  struggle  of  a,  free 
national  school  against  a  despotic  State.  Who, 
knowing  the  success  of  the  contest  for  independ- 
ence waged  against  the  churches  and  priestcraft 
in  1770,  can  doubt  that  victory  will  crown 
the  effort  which  is  made  for  complete  emanci- 
pation ? 

This  movement  for  a  substantial  reform  of  the 
educational  system,  commenced  with  the  Eeligious 
Eeformation  in  Germany  in  1844,  and  the  first 
period  of  its  history  has  terminated  with  the  sup- 
pression by  the  governments  of  the  first  schools, 
established  by  the  free  religious  communities.  As 
the  character  of  this  movement  is  neither  accu- 
rately known  nor  understood  in  this  country,  the 
object  of  these  remarks  is  to  afford  somo  clearer 
information  on  the  principles  and  cdms  of  the  new 
educational  reformers. 

To  make  this  explanation  the  clearer,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sketch  rapidly  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  education  in  Germany. 

The  Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
brought  education  forth  from  the  cloister,  and 
created  lay  schools.     Luther,  supported  by  the 


electoral  prince  of  Saxony,  founded  schools  for  the 
new  Protestant  congregations.  But  as  these  in- 
stitutions were  completely  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  clergy,  no  great  progress  in  educa- 
tion was  made  in  the  interval  from  the  Eeforma- 
tion till  the  creation  of  a  national  German  litera- 
ture, in  the  eighteenth  cfentury.  The  Grerman 
literature,  which  grew  green  with  Klopstock  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  bloomed  in 
mature  beauty  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  was  not 
nourished  by  emperors  or  by  kings,  but  by  the  peo- 
ple—by the  whole  nation.  It  consequently  in- 
fluenced all  departments  of  knowledge,  regenerat- 
ing the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  and  awed^ening 
new  ideas*  It  had  influence  on  religion  through 
Klopstock,  on  philology  and  history  through 
Herder;  on  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge 
through  Lessing  and  his  followers.  It  at  last  led 
to  a  reform  of  education,  so  long  fettered  by  tiie 
clergy. 

The  influence  on  religion  was,  however,  slight, 
for  the  clergy  were  not  moved  to  progress.  But 
the  reform  of  the  schools  was  so  decided,  that  from 
about  the  year  1770  is  dated  the  higher  cultiva- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  German  nation. 

While  the  United  States  of  America  were  con- 
quering their  independence,  and  France  preparing 
its  great  Eevolution,  Germany  took  her  part  in 
progress  by  a  new  literature  and  philosophy,  pro- 
ducing new  ideas  and  a  sounder  knowledge. 

The  most  important  practical  results  were  her 
national  education.  Her  school-reform  was  the 
revolutionar}'  struggle  of  education  against  church 
misrule  and  bondage  to  priests. 

So  early  as  the  year  1 766,  books  and  journals 
were  published  advocating  school-reform,  and  it 
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was  proposed  that  the  state  should  undertake  the 
duty  of  improying  the  schools. 

Quietly  and  almost  secretly  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  the  emancipation  of  the  schools  from  the 
clergy. 

l3ie  first  person  who  gave  a  direct  impulse  to 
the  movement  was  Basedow  of  Hamburg,  who 
lived  between  the  years  1723-90.  After  long 
meditation  on  the  subject  of  school-reform,  he,  in 
1768,  published  his  "Proposals  to  the  Friends  of 
Man  about  Schools.''  Herder,  Wieland,  Lessing, 
and  others,  had  propounded  similar  ideas,  but 
Basedaw  offered  his  plan  in  a  more  practical 
shape,  and  he  found  much  sympathy  from  aU 
dasses  of  the  people.  As  the  national  literature 
had  grown,  so  was  school-reform  growing,  from 
the  people. 

In  1771,  Basedow  was  invited  to  Dessau,  for 
the  purpose  of  estabHshiQg  a  model  school  and 
seminary  to  train  teachers  for  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. Enthusiasm  for  this  reform  grew  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  fatherland,  and  very  soon  a  great 
number  of  able  teachers  were  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  reformed  system. 

In  Switzerland  the  genius  of  Pestalozzi  was 
awakened  to  activity  by  this  movement.  But  the 
most  important  results  were  exhibited  in  Prussia. 

An  independent  class  of  teachers  had  taken  the 
office  of  the  education  of  youth  from  the  hand 
of  the  clergy,  without  making  a  direct  opposition 
to  the  church. 

Till  1776,  the  school  reformation  was  only 
represented  by  private  schools.  But  in  that  year 
the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  issued  a  decree 
for  the  adoption  of  the  school  reform  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Miinster ;  and  the  other  governments 
speedily  foUowed  his  example. 

In  Prussia  the  enthusiasm  for  the  school  reform 
was  national,  and  the  Government  at  once  took 
the  supeiintendence  of  education  from  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  as  weU  as  of  the  Protestant  clergy. 
This  interference  by  the  Government  caused  the 
school  reform  to  progress  with  greater  energy, 
supported  as  it  was  by  the  power  of  the  state  and 
its  greater  material  means. 

This  for  the  time  was  assuredly  a  great  pro- 
gress, for  education  could  not  have  become  gene- 
ral without  the  power  and  infiuence  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  princes  had  not  yet  recognised  in 
the  school  a  mere  instrument  of  despotism. 

The  existing  organization  of  the  educational 
system  of  Prussia  was  introduced  about  the  year 
1 810.  The  Governments  of  Germany  were  anxious 
to  do  all  they  could  to  excite  the  national  feelings 
against  the  oppression  of  Kapoleon.  Prussian 
statesmen,  liberal  enough  in  those  days,  carried 
out  a  complete  national  education.  They  caused 
schools  to  be  built  in  all  towns  and  villages,  and 
ordered  that  every  child,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  school ;  and  it  was  declared  that 
parents  who  did  not  send  their  children  to  school, 
or  suffered  them  to  neglect  it,  should  be  punished. 
Under  this  system  a  new  generation  was  growing 
up  while  science  and  philosophy  were  gradually 
developing  new  ideas. 


Por  the  education  of  teachers  institutions  were 
formed,  directed  and  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  appointment  of  the  teachers  was 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  partly 
of  the  municipalists.  In  the  Catholic  provinces 
of  Prussia  the  right  of  nomination  was  divided 
between  the  Government  and  the  bishops. 

So  long  as  there  was  no  danger  to  the  absolute 
power  of  the  German  Princes,  from  liberal  move- 
ments of  the  people,  the  Governments  did  not 
abuse  the  schools.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather 
supported  the  liberal  principles,  in  opposition  to 
the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  clergy,  who 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  school  back  to  their 
dominion,  and  to  suppress  all  progress. 

But  from  the  time  of  the  constitutional  move- 
ments in  Germany  and  Prance,  about  1830,  the 
princes  began  and  have  continued  to  use  the 
school  as  an  instrument  of  despotism,  and  in 
Prussia,  since  1840,  after  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  liberal  schoolmasters  and  teachers  were 
discouraged,  and  many  even  removed  from  their 
office.  The  school  was  now  in  greater  danger  from 
the  political  Government  than  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  In  escaping  from  Scylla  it  was 
lost  in  Charybdis. 

"  The  people  are  getting  too  clever,  we  must 
put  some  stop  to  this  progress;''  this  was  the  watch- 
word of  princes  and  ministers,  given  to  all  officials 
of  the  state.  The  clergy  accepted  it  with  delight, 
for  they  saw  that  this  was  the  way  to  bring  the 
people  gradually  back  under  their  influence  and 
yoke.  Many  Protestant  clergymen  who  were 
superintendents  of  schools  in  a  district,  told 
the  schoolmasters  that  they  should  not  be  so 
zealous  and  diligent  in  their  office,  for  the  people 
were  too  clever. 

In  the  years  1841-42-43,  several  decrees  and 
directions  were  given  by  the  Prussian  ministry, 
for  limiting  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the 
people,  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reli- 
gion. Instruction  in  geography,  history,  natural 
science,  was  to  be  first  neglected,  and  then  to 
cease  altogether. 

The  present  king  of  Prussia,  head  of  the  chief 
Protestant  country  of  Germany,  it  is  weU  known, 
has  long  had  an  inclination  to  the  Catholic  church 
and  to  the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
took  therefore  hostile  measures  against  the  pro- 
gressive party  in  the  Protestant  church. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy,  well  oi^anized,  and 
supported  by  Mettemich,  took  advantage  of  this 
disposition  of  the  head  of  the  chief  Protestant 
country  of  the  continent,  and  arrogantly  agitated 
against  everything  savouring  of  progress,  and 
very  strenuously  against  the  Protestant  Govern- 
ment of  Prussia.  In  the  year  1843-44,  they 
were  everywhere  exclaiming,  *'  in  three  years  aU 
Protestant  Germany  will  be  back  to  the  Pope." 
To  manifest  their  triumph,  mocking  the  cultiva- 
tion, the  science,  the  great  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, and  insulting  the  genius  of  Germany,  they 
set  up  a  Fetish,  or  an  external  material  object  for 
worship— the  holy  coat  of  Christ  "at  Treves." 
The  indignation  of  the  German  nation  at  this 
Boandalous  preceding  mi  outrage  against  reli* 
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gion,  caused  the  second  reformatioii  in  the  year 
1844. 

The  firee  or  humanitarian  religious  congrega- 
tions, formed  since  January  1845,  commenced, 
side  by  side  with  the  reformation  of  religion,  a 
radical  reform  of  the  schools. 

At  the  second  religious  reform  meeting  at  Bres- 
lau,  in  January  1845,  as  the  first  representatiye 
of  the  new  reHgious  Beformation  in  the  Catholic 
church,  I  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  school-reform, 
and  in  all  my  reform-journeys  through  Germany  I 
prepared  the  groundin  the  congregations,  for  schools 
independent  of  the  absolute  state.  In  the  first 
synod-meeting  of  the  congregations  of  Silesia,  in 
August  1845,  I  induced  a  number  of  deputies, 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  plan,  ^'  to  form  schools 
in  the  congregations,  independent  of  the  absolute 
Goyeroment."  As  the  struggles  against  the  Boman 
hierarchy,  and  later  against  the  intrigues  of  the 
Protestant  state-church  were  sufficiently  ar- 
duous, the  reformers  declared  no  open  opposi- 
tion to  the  goTemment,  but  they  quietly  com- 
menced to  form  independent  schools,  organized 
on  the  principles  of  tiie  new  reformation,  each 
supported  and  directed  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation. Had  the  government  clearly  compre- 
hended in  the  beginning,  that  the  schools  of  the 
free  religious  communities  fonned  a  direct  antago- 
nism to  tiie  state,  the  congregations  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  found  them.  But 
as,  in  the  year  1770,  the  school  commenced  a 
struggle  for  emancipation  firom  the  church  with- 
out noise  or  ostentation,  so  was  the  struggle  for 
emancipation  from  the  state  begun  quietiy,  and 
almost  in  secret,  in  the  year  1845. 

As  the  gospel  of  the  new  ]^riod  of  cultivation 
commenced,  '*  In  the  beginning  were  deeds,"  the 
first  reformers  endeavoured  to  form  schools  inde- 
pendent of  the  absolute  government,  without 
making  a  noise  about  it  through  the  press.  The 
congregations,  or  rather  the  associations  of  fatiiers 
and  mothers,  took  the  school  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  exercised  their  first  divine 
right  as  parents  of  educating  their  youth. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  new  humani- 
tarian religious  congregations,  the  independent 
and  perfect  education  of  youth  is  regarded  as  a 
rtligmu  dutt/.  They  proceeded  to  work  on  a 
ground  well  prepared  through  the  instructional 
culture  of  the  national  system  in  use.  Under  the 
established  state  system,  education  was  a  policy, 
proceeding  on  command  given  by  tiie  government ; 
xmder  the  congregational  system  it  waa  regarded 
as  a  religious  and  moral  duty,  proceeding  from 
the  free  convictions  of  the  people  themselves. 

This  is  in  outline  the  general  history  of  the 
progress  of  national  education  in  Germany. 

The  establishment  of  the  free  independent 
schools  of  the  new  religious  community  was  thus 
the  third  great  step  in  the  history  of  German 
popular  education.  We  have  now  to  speak  of 
the  principles  and  constitution  of  the  independent 
school.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  edu- 
cational system  is  the  free  development  of  the 
essence  and  faculties  of  the  youth,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  diyine  idea^  living  in  man  and  man* 


kind.  The  aim  of  the  education  in  the  free  reli- 
gious community  is  to  awaken  the  consciousness 
of  free  dignity,  the  self-depending  union  of  the 
individual  with  his  nation,  with  mankind,  and 
with  God. 

This  education  is  in  most  intimate  connection 
with  the  education  of  the  family,  as  the  parents 
of  the  children  are  the  constant  watching  guar- 
dians and  directors  of  the  schools.  They  fix  the 
principles  on  which  their  children  shall  be  edu- 
cated, not  waiting  for  the  orders  or  directions  of 
governments,  hierarchies,  or  priesthoods.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  point  in  the  new  education  of 
Germany,  is  the  righteous,  distinctiy  recognised  and 
independent  participation  of  women  in  the  duties 
of  school-education ;  it  is  participation  of  motherly 
love,  and  recognition  of  women's  natural  and  di- 
vine right.  Under  the  state  educational  systems 
of  Germany,  the  mother  had  only  the  right  to 
educate  her  children  while  they  were  under  the 
age  of  six  years.  Bureaucracy  and  hierarchy  re- 
gulated the  principles,  and  directed  the  education 
of  all  above  that  age.  No  citizen  of  the  state, 
no  mother,  no  father,  had  any  voice  Whatever  in 
the  principles  and  organization  of  the  school-edu- 
cation. 

Who  can  best  understand  the  tender  duties  of 
the  loving  office  of  education — ^the  parents  of  the 
child  or  tiie  despotised  government  of  a  state  or 
church  ?  As  parents  had  no  right  whatever  in 
the  state  schools  (with  few  exceptions),  the 
princes  and  clergy,  alternately,  or  in  league, 
abused  education  and  trained  up  the  children  to 
their  own  purposes,  always  selfish,  too  often 
criminal. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  new  reformation, 
the  leaders  of  this  movement  took  care,  in  framing 
the  constitution  of  the  new  schools,  that  all 
parents  should  have  the  infiuence  which  was 
their  right.  Each  congregation  of  the  free  reli- 
gious community  annually  elects,  by  universal 
suffirage,  men  and  women,  a  committee  to  direct 
the  school,  which  committee  must,  regularly  once 
a  month,  report  the  position  and  progress  of  the 
school  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. The  teachers  have  full  liberty  of 
instruction,  and  are  limited  only  by  the  consti- 
tutional principles  of  the  free  religious  conmiu- 
nity.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  only  limited 
by  the  frindamental  principles  of  the  community, 
and  these  have  been  declared  by  the  free,  express, 
and  separate  assent  of  each  congregation  of  the 
Union.  The  general  supervision  of  education  is 
intrusted  to  district  meetings,  or  synods,  and 
their  executive  officers,  the  presiding  members  of 
each  district,  freely  elected.  All  the  advantages 
which  centralization  offers  to  progress,  are  here 
given,  without  any  of  the  despotism  of  centraliza- 
tion. By  the  free  constitution  of  this  community, 
these  superior  assemblies  are  real  representations 
of  the  congregations,  and  all  the  resolutions  they 
pass,  must  be  first  discussed  and  adopted  by 
each  congregation,  before  they  can  take  effect  as 
general  laws  of  the  community. 

The  free  religious  community  is  thus  a  reli- 
gious and  educational  federal  republic,  in  which 
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demooituiy  is  not  paralysed  by  inconsistent  and 
tyrannic  theories  of  omnipotence  in  superior 
councils.  The  members  of  each  congregation  are, 
as  r^ards  the  regulation  of  their  own  afiBEurs, 
soyereigny  and  only  yield  to  a  superior  general 
direction  for  the  common  weal,  for  the  common 
defence  (as  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
union  in  the  first  instance),  and  that  progress  and 
improvemeni  may  be  promoted  by  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  haye  better  means  of  study  and 
observation  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  masses  of 
men.  A  complete  self-goyemment  by  each  con- 
gregation is  tiius  in  no  way  crippled,  but  rather 
strengthened  and  made  more  efficient  by  the  supe- 
rior suggestive  directions  of  the  free  synod  and 
councils  of  the  new  religious  community. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
reformers,  whenever  the  political  circumstances 
permit,  and  when  Germany  obtains  firee  municipal 
constitutions,  to  admit  the  municipalities  into  the 
direction  of  education. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  four- 
teen years,  whether  poor  or  rich,  have  the  same 
instruction,  and  the  expenses  are  borne  by  the 
congregation.  Besides  developing  the  feuiulties 
and  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  children,  ample 
care  is  taken,  by  suitable  exercises,  to  strengthen 
their  bodies.  This  brief  explanation  will  suffice 
to  show  that  the  new  reform  in  Germany  is  one 
calculated  to  lead  to  perfect  liberty  and  a  real 
humanitarian  educational  system. 

As  the  humanitarian  religious  community  had 
giyen  women  equal  rights,  and  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  education,  it  was  necessary,  with  the 
view  to  a  higher  discharge  of  these  duties,  to  pro- 
vide a  better  system  of  superior  education  for 
women.  In  Germany  there  were  numberless 
superior  institutions,  universities,  colleges,  and 
gymnasia  for  the  male  youth,  but  there  were  none 
for  young  females.  I  therefore  proposed  and  took 
measures  for  establishing  good  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  young  ladies,  especially  for 
the  instruction  of  XindergdrtMrinnen,  or  infant 
governesses.  In  1846, 1  formed  the  first  lyaum- 
verem,  or  ladies'  union,  to  support  and  direct 
female  schools  of  the  congregation,  endeavouring 
to  secure  an  active  reaUsation  of  my  idea  of  such 
institutions,  based  on  the  principle  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  women,  and  equally  directed  by  male 
and  female  members  of  tiie  congregations.  I 
desired  that  this  should  be  a  national  work,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  form  a  national  representation 
of  education  composed  of  able  and  enlightened  men 
and  women,  elected  by  the  Mends  of  school  reform 
throughout  Germany.  But  I  was  unable  to  bring 
this  congress  together  before  I  was  driven  into 
exile  by  the  despots  in  1849.  I,  however,  suc- 
ceeded, before  I  left  Germany,  in  establishing  a 
"high  school''  for  young  ladies,  at  Hamburg. 
This  institution  was  the  first  created  and  sup- 
ported, and  directed  by  the  new  spirit  awakened 
through  the  higher  religious  ideas  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  to  qualify  women  to  take  an  active  and 
efficient  'pact  in  the  great  work  of  humanity. 

Cultiyated  women,  prepared  by  more  inde- 
pendent thought  and  action^  during  three  years  of 


life  in  the  humanitarian  religious  community, 
and  in  the  ladies'  unions,  were  now  qualified  to 
assist  in  working  out  these  great  ideas  of  a  new 
and  national  educational  system  for  the  female 
sex.  This  high  or  training-school  of  Hamburg, 
was  based  on  the  principles  of  the  free  religious 
community,  and  constituted  in  strict  conformity 
with  its  ideas ;  and  it  was  supported  by  all  the 
ladies'  unions  of  the  free  religious  commimity.* 

The  founders  of  this  school  fixed  sixteen  years 
as  the  age  of  the  young  ladies  admitted  te  this 
institution,  for  instruction  and  training.  They 
were  instructed  not  only  in  the  various  branches 
of  scientific  knowledge,  but  were  trained  to  con- 
duct the  Einder-garten,  to  teach  young  girls  in 
the  school,  and  prepare  them  for  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  the  ladies'  unions. 

To  the  meetings  of  the  leading  committee  the 
young  ladies  of  the  college  sent  six  members,  as 
their  representatives  or  deputies.  This  committee 
was  chosen  and  composed  of  members  of  the 
ladies'  unions  and  professors  of  this  high  school. 

We  must  here  shortiy  describe  the  interesting 
institution  of  the  children's  gardens,  foimded  by 
Frederick  Frobel,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
the  followers  of  Pestalozzi.  The  Kinder-garten 
is  an  improved  infant-school  for  children  of  from 
three  to  seven  years  of  age,  on  a  system  which 
should  rather  be  styled  one  of  amusement  than 
education,  in  the  conmion  sense  of  the  term.  Ero- 
bel  based  his  system  on  a  clear  perception  of  the 
free  and  pTogressive  nature  of  man.  By  com- 
paring children  to  young  plants,  he  demonstrated 
that  mental  cultivation  should  be  combined  with 
bodily  exercise.  The  superintendence  of  the 
Einder-garten  he  confided  chiefly  to  female  hands, 
believing  that  the  delicate  nature  of  young  chil- 
dren requires  the  tenderness  of  woman's  care. 
For  this  purpose,  he  trained  a  number  of  young 
girls  as  teachers,  and,  in  spite  of  his  advanced 
age,  he  still  continues  to  do  so. 

The  frmdamental  principle  of  the  Kinder-garten 
system,  is  the  free  and  harmonious  development 
of  the  child's  natural  faculties;  it  assibts  the 
young  mind  of  the  child  in  its  natural  diroosition 
for  development  and  progress.  As  inmnts  of 
three  years  are  unfit  to  learn,  but  as  they  freely 
develop  themselves  even  at  that  age  by  playing, 
thus  manifesting  their  natural  inclination  to  acti- 
vity, the  amusements  of  the  Kinder-garten  have 
been  regulated  after  the  mental  fiEusulties  of  man, 
and  they  receive  a  higher  importance  by  conferring 
on  the  child  a  happiness  shared  by  numerous  com- 
panions ;  for  man  can  only  fiilly  form  himself  in 
community,  and,  through  association,  attain  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  development  by 
playing  makes  the  children  happy,  as  working  is 
the  first  condition  of  the  happiness  of  men ;  and 
when  they  are  happy,  they  leave  off  those  bad 
habits  which  are  frequently  caused  by  an  erro- 


*  The  ladies'  union  supports  the  children,  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  mstmcts  yonng  girls  going  into  service.  The 
principle  is,  to  aid  the  poor  to  help  themselves.  It  is 
held  by  the  congregations  to  be  a  reUgious  duty,  to  pre- 
vent misery  as  much  as  they  can,  by  securing  employ- 
ment for  the  poor,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  banish  alms. 
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neous  method  of  directing  the  natural  inclination 
for  activity  and  occupation.  The  practical  use  of 
such  infant-schools,  therefore,  consists  in  giving 
full  scope  to  this  disposition,  and  in  allowing  the 
mental  faculties  a  free  development. 

Education  in  these  schools  commences  with  the 
development  of  the  senses,  and  almost  with  the 
growth  of  the  body.  The  children  are  first  taught 
to  observe,  to  listen,  to  talk,  to  sing  accurately, 
and  to  move  with  grace.  A  ball  is  employed  as 
the  first  instrument  of  play,  or  a  soft  globe  which 
can  easily  be  moved  about  by  the  tiny  hand  of  the 
child,  and  with  which  the  imagination  may  rea- 
dily compare  diiferent  objects.  To  the  infant 
imagination,  now  it  is  a  bird  that  flies,  now,  the 
dog  that  runs  or  leaps.  The  ball  is  coloured,  that 
the  child  may  be  at  once  introduced  into  the  living 
garden  of  nature,  and  have  the  sense  of  colour 
awakened.  The  ball  is  round,  and,  therefore, 
represents  the  earth  and  heavenly  bodies,  to  com- 
prehend which  there  is  an  innate  desire  in  the 
mind  of  the  child.  There  are  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred gomes  with  the  ball,  each  of  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  little  song.  From  the  soft  ball  the 
growing  child  proceeds  to  the  hard  ball,  that  he 
may  be  accustomed  to  use  his  increasing  strength. 
From  the  ball,  the  rolling  body,  the  progress  is 
to  the  use  of  an  angular  body,  the  cube.  The  cy- 
linder or  roller  is  used  as  a  connection  between 
the  two.  Ball,  roller,  and  cube,  are  attached  to 
strings,  and  swung  round  in  circles  to  show  to  the 
child  the  motion  of  bodies  and  the  different  forms 
during  that  motion,  so  that  it  may  acquire  a  clear 
conception  -of  the  same,  and  learn  to  distinguish 
how  the  unit  proceeds  from  multitude,  and  multi- 
plicity from  unity.  The  balls,  rollers,  and  cubes, 
are  then  separated  and  employed  for  further  play- 
ing, termed  architectural  games.  They  consist 
either  in  face  formations  or  plastic  forms,  cre- 
ated by  the  child's  own  unrcsi^icted  imagination, 
or  in  imitation  of  objects  in  nature  called  forms  of 
life.  They  are,  therefore,  calculated  to  lead  to 
observation  of  outward  things,  and  to  excite  com- 
parison of  form  and  size  in  various  objects.  The 
perception  of  mathematical  forms  being  thus  pre- 
pared by  ocular  demonstration,  cutting  and  figur- 
ing, piercing  and  pricking  card-board,  platting 
and  folding  paper,  and  braiding  thin  strips  of  wood 
and  plat,  are  next  introduced  as  amusements. 
The  triangle  is  the  fundamental  figure  in  cutting 
out,  and  is  shaped  according  to  different  models. 

The  great  variety  thus  produced  is  remarkable 
and  beautiful.  Patterns  are  made  from  coloured 
slips  of  paper,  and  many  kinds  of  apparatus  are 
designed  with  little  streaks  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions. This  occupation  improves  the  practical 
disposition  of  children  and  awakens  the  love  of  the 
beautiful.  Lastly:  there  are  social  pastimes  to 
exercise  the  strength  of  the  body,  and  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  the  children  a  consciousness  that 
they  are  members  of  a  free  community.  These 
games  being  copied  from  nature,  are  well  adapted 
to  awaken  the  sense  of  beauty  and  love,  and  each 
is  accompanied  by  its  appropriate  song.  The 
children,  for  instance,  represent  fishes  and  birds, 
and  with  {heir  little  hands  imitate  their  motions. 


A  garden  is  usually  attached  to  the  school-room, 
children  like  plants,  constantly  requiring  fresh 
air.  There  they  are  taught  to  arrange  their  own 
little  flower  beds,  and  to  sow  them  in  spring  time, 
and  they  thus  learn  the  names  and  growth  of 
plants.  Experience  has  shown  that  children 
brought  up  in  these  infant  institutions,  are  very 
active  and  cheerful,  and  that  they  distinguish 
themselves  on  entering  a  school  of  instruction  by 
a  desire  for  learning,  by  cleverness,  and  by  cheer- 
fulness. 

After  the  princes  of  Germany,  breaking  the 
oaths  taken  before  God  and  the  people,  had 
crushed  constitutional  liberty,  they  commenced 
persecuting  the  humanitarian  religious  congrega- 
tions. 

In  Austria,  where  the  first  free  religious  con- 
gregations were  formed  by  me  in  the  memorable 
year  1848,  the  rdigipus  persecutions  were  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  unfortunate  sur- 
render of  Vienna  in  October.  The  Government 
not  only  prohibited  the  divine  service,  but  also 
the  institution  of  instruction  formed  by  the  con- 
gregation and  the  ladies'  unions.  How  brutal 
were  the  persecutions  may  be  learned  from  the 
fact,  that  the  ministers  and  presiding  members 
were  imprisoned,  that  one  of  the  ministers 
was  forced  into  a  madhouse,  that  some  members 
were  publicly  flogged,  and  the  children  of  the 
members  were  forced  into  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits ;  any  Austrian  soldier  seen  going  to  the 
chapel  of  itie  free  religious  congregations  was 
punished  by  twenty-four  lashes. 

In  Prussia,  the  chief  Protestant  country  of  the 
European  continent,  the  persecutions  against  the 
reformation  of  the  nineteenth  century  commenced 
against  the  general  meetings,  but  verj^  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  children's  gardens,  and  the  schools 
of  the  free  religious  communities.  In  the  year 
1851  the  ministry  of  Prussia  issued  a  decree,  for- 
bidding all  children's  gardens,  formed  by  the  free 
religious  congregations,  or  by  the  ladies'  unions. 
In  the  year  1852  the  ministry  ordered  the  sup- 
pression of  the  first  independent  school  in  Bres- 
lau.  In  Bavaria  the  children's  gardens  and  the 
schools  were  also  suppressed  in  1851  and  1852. 
The  puissant  Prussian  Government,  beaten  by 
the  Austrian  Jesuits,  turned  its  valiant  armies 
against  the  terrible  foes  sporting  in  the  children's 
gardens.  And  this  mighty  Government  of  Prussia 
is  called  one  of  the  ''great  powers  of  Europe  1" 
Is  there  no  historical  pencil  to  hand  down  to 
posterity  the  heroic  achievement  of  Frederick 
WiUiam  of  Prussia,  in  taking  the  citadels  of  the 
infant  schools  ?  But  if  tyrant  princes  have  put 
down  some  of  the  first  planted  schools  of  a  new 
independent  national  education,  they  have  not 
been  able  or  have  not  dared  to  suppress  all  the 
new  schools.  A  few  still  exist  in  South  Germany, 
in  Hamburg,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Father- 
land. The  idea  still  lives  in  all  the  German 
nations,  and  it  has — ^thanks  to  the  tyrant  des- 
pots— even  through  their  persecutions,  ripened 
gloriously  for  a  beautiful  harvest  in  the  good 
time  coming. 

In  Hamburg  and  in  other  large  Qultiyated  towns 
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of  Gtennany,  the  best  teachers  have  accepted  the 
reform  idea.  If  there  is  at  present  much  to 
saddon  the  friends  of  human  improvement,  there 
u  also  much  to  excite  hope   that  the  tyranny 


of  Princes  and  Jesuits  is  a  t3mporary  calamity; 
painful  but  useful  in  teaching  men  the  power  and 
necessity  of  self-dependence  And  united  exertion 
for  humanity  and  freedom. 


A    CHRISTMAS    VACATION    IN    JUTLAND. 

FfiOK  THE  DAJnSR. 


CHAPTER     I. 
A  SNOW-STORM. 

Ik  my  thirtieth  year  I  was  appointed  Rector 
(head  master)  of  the  Latin  school  in  one  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  Jutland.  I  entered  upon  my 
duties  at  Easter,  and,  nevertheless,  when  Christ- 
mas came  round  I  was  not  yet  married — ^nay,  not 
even  engaged.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  accoimt  for  so 
marvellous  an  occurrence,  and  the  more  so,  as  I 
not  only  cultivated  the  serious  muses,  but  was 
likewise  a  devoted  votary  of  their  livelier  sisters, 
Euterpe,  Thalia,  and  Terpsichore;  or,  in  non- 
mythological  language,  I  took  the  part  of  first 
fiddler  in  all  amateur  concerts,  and  of  first  lover 
in  all  private  theatricals ;  and  as  to  the  balls,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  «a11  the  young  ladies  in  the 
town,  that  neither  the  Figaro  nor  the  MoUnasco 
went  off  well  if  the  Rector  did  not  lead  the 
dance. 

The  Christmas  vacation  was  drawing  nigh,  and 
I  was  anticipating  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  weeks 
otium,  during  which  I  contemplated  finishing  off 
the  dissertation  on  the  '<  Social  Pleasures  of  the 
Ancients,''  which  I  was  writing  for  my  Doctor's 
degree ;  but,  most  unexpectedly  I  was  invited  to 
take  part  in  those  of  the  modems.  Thammerraad 
Hansen*  (I  give  him  this  name  because  it  is  borne 
by  so  many,  and  because  I  hate  the  mysterious 
.  .  .  which  so  disagreeably  interrupt  the  reader) 
from  Ulvedal,  whose  son  was  one  of  the  pupils  in 
the  school,  came  to  fetch  him  home,  and  pressed 
me  so  warmly  to  accompany  them,  that  at  length 
I  yielded,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  return 
home  whenever  I  desired.  Pearing  that  time 
might  possibly  hang  heavily  on  my  hands  I  also 
pi^ovided  myself  with  a  duodecimo  edition  of  old 
Gellert. 

As  soon  as  I  had  given  my  assent,  the  Tham- 
merraad said,  "  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  also 
persuade  the  Conrector  to  be  of  the  party  ?"  "And 
all  the  masters,  father!"  added  his  son.  The  pro- 
posal was  at  once  carried  out,  and  as  in  accordance 
with  the  Thammerraad's  wish,  I  exercised  my 
hona  officio,  we  gained  the  assent  of  all,  except  the 
master  of  the  second  form  who  was  suffering  from 
indisposition.  \>ut  before  I  begin  the  narrative 
of  onr  excursion  to  Ulvedal,  I  think  I  ought  to 
give  a  sketch  of  these,  my  colleagues,  who  were 
all,  like  myself,  unmarried,  but  had  otherwise 
nothing  in  common. 

*  A  tiU«  which  (fives  a  certain  rank, 


The  Conrector  had  been  married;  but  at  this 
time  he  had  been  during  many  years  a  childless 
widower,  and  living  rather  retired  with  an  elderly 
sister  who  directed  his  little  household.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  and  sound  principles,  of  much 
firmness  and  steadiness  of  will,  and  of  a  serious 
yet  gentle  turn  of  mind ;  in  addition  to  which, 
he  possessed  eminent  qualifications  as  a  teacher 
and  educator  of  youth,  and  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  had  expounded 
daily  for  upwards  of  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
classic  authors  in  these  two  languages  were  his 
most  cherished  companions,  and  above  all  others 
he  prized  Horace,  whom  he  knew  by  heart,  and 
quoted  on  all  occasions.  The  uniformity  of  his 
life  was  broken  by  one  diversion  only,  and  that 
was  a  game  of  Toccategli  every  Sunday  evening, 
with  the  master  of  the  fifth  form ;  and  even  on 
these  occasions  he  made  use  of  the  ancient  termi- 
nology. 

His  adversary  in  the  game — ^whom  we  will 
hereafter  call  Quintus — was,  when  I  first  made 
his  acquaintance,  a  man  of  about  sixty  (the  same 
age  as  the  Conrector),  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and 
of  an  iron  constitution.  In  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  his  body,  his  face  was  very  large,  and  never 
betrayed  flie  slightest  sign  of  emotion,  not  even 
of  anger.  An  old  proverb  says,  "  it  is  difficult 
to  look  further  into  a  man  than  his  teeth ;"  but 
into  Quintus  one  could  not  even  look  so  far ;  for 
his  long  upper  lip  formed  an  impenetrable  curtain, 
which  was  kept  firmly  down,  even  when  he  was 
in  the  act  of  eating,  and  which  neither  smile  nor 
laugh  displaced ;  for  he  had  never  been  seen  to 
smile,  and  his  laugh  was  but  a  succession  of  hollow 
sounds,  which  caused  no  variation  in  his  counte- 
nance. Quintus  was  ruled  by  one  passion  only, 
or  rather  tendency,  and  that  was  a  desire  to  accu- 
mulate money ;  wherefore,  he  never  ate  sujfficient 
to  satisfy  his  hunger,  except  when  at  a  friend's 
table,  and  then  indeed  he  made  up  for  former 
privations.  But  if  he  used  his  jaws  diligently  at 
table,  he  gave  them  fuU  rest  on  all  other  occasions. 
He  never  addressed  any  one ;  all  his  talk  being 
limited  to  answers,  and  these  were  ever  in  the 
true  laconic  style.  The  school  was  the  only  place 
where  he  practised  his  powerftil  organ  of  speech. 
He  was  not  a  bad  teacher,  but  he  had  a  manner 
of  his  own,  which  he  adhered  to  as  faithftdly  as 
if  it  had  been  a  ritual.  He  always  insisted  on  a 
double  translation  of  the  books  which  he  waa 
reading  with  the  pupils,  the  one  literal,  the  other 
free ;  aod  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  freedom 
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of  the  latter  often  degenerated  into  license.  I 
thus  remember  hearing  him  one  of  the  first  days 
after  my  appointment  to  the  school,  reading  a 
scene  from  Terence  with  the  boys,  in  which  oc- 
curs the  sentence:  "Ira  amantium  amoris  est 
intcgratio."  The  pupil  translated  first  thus: 
"  The  anger  of  lovers  is  the  renewal  of  love ;''  but 
Quintus  cried:  "free!"  The  pupil  began:  "When 
sweethearts  fall  out—*'  "  That  is  false,  feUow,*' 
thundered  Quintus,  interrupting  him,  and  substi- 
tuting some  arbitrary  and  outrageously  burlesque 
version  of  his  own.  The  laughter-loving  bovs 
often  pretended  to  forget  his  travestie  of  tne 
author  they  were  reading,  in  order  to  make  him 
repeat  it  himself ;  and  when,  on  his  doing  so,  they 
gave  vent  to  their  merriment,  he  did  not  take 
this  amiss,  but  frequently  chimed  in  with  his 
hollow  "  Ho !  ho !  ho  !"  He  would,  indeed, 
have  been  a  favourite  with  the  boys,  had  he  not 
been  so  covetous,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  stingy. 
When  the  pupils  of  his  class  returned  to  school, 
after  the  holidays,  they  were  expected  to  present 
themselves  before  him ;  but  those  who  came  empty- 
handed  received  but  a  sorry  welcome.  "Have 
you  brought  me  no  message  fi^m  your  mother  ?" 
asked  he,  if  the  disciple  said  nothing  to  that  effect. 
"  No !"  "  Has  she  not  given  you  some  butter  to 
bring?''  "No!"  "No  cheese?"  "No!"  "Not 
either  any  chickens  ?"  "No  1"  "Get  along,  you  lazy 
fellow,  I  care  not  to  see  you  before  my  eyes !"  and 
thus  ended  the  interview.  His  meanness  was 
the  more  revolting  as  he  even  went  the  lengths  of 
selling  the  presents  which  were  sent  to  him  on 
such  occasions,  never  allowing  himself  to  consume 
any  but  those  which  were  very  low  in  the  market. 
His  dress  was  in  unison  with  his  whole  mode 
of  living ;  his  every-day  costume  consisted  of  a 
brownish-yellow  frock-coat,  ditto  knee-breeches, 
and  long  stiff  boots ;  his  waistx^oat  was  as  invi- 
sible as  his  teeth.  His  black  neck- tie  partook 
somewhat  of  a  brownish-red  tint,  and  his  wig  and 
queue  were  of  a  yellow-red  hue ;  for  it  was  only 
powdered  five  times  in  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  great  Church  festivals,  on  which  occasions, 
also,  his  old  black  suit  got  an  airing. 

Quartus  was  in  almost  every  respect  the  reverse 
of  Quintus.  He  was  small,  delicately  built,  and 
quick  in  all  his  movements,  and  though  a  man  of 
middle  age,  had  retained  ell  the  elegance  of  his  youth, 
and  also  his  youthftd  desire  to  please  the  ladies,  a 
wish  which  seems,  however,  never  to  have  been 
gratified ;  at  least  he  had  never  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  induce  any  young  lady  to  accompany  him  to 
the  altar.  In  consequence  of  Venus  having  proved 
herself  so  unfiivourable,  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  another  divinity,  who  is  said  to 
have  afforded  consolation  to  many  an  unhappy 
lover  and  husband ;  but  though  afready  a  votary 
of  Bacchus,  at  the  time  I  learnt  to  know  him,  he 
was  not  yet  what  he  called  a  regular  toper.  The 
boys,  who  are  always  the  first  to  discern  the  fail- 
ings of  their  masters,  were  also  the  first  to  dis- 
cover poor  Quartus'  frequent  libations  to  the  jolly 
god,  for  which  purpose  he  used  to  invent  various 
pretexts  for  leaving  the  school-room.  Another 
little  failing  under  which  he  labouredy  was  a. 


desire  to  boast  of  his  past  as  well  as  present  favour 
with  the  ladies,  and  as  this  failing  was  well  known, 
it  wiU  readily  be  conceived  that  he  was  in  society 
frequently  mJode  the  butt  of  ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen, the  lively  girls  allowing  themselves  a 
little  innocent  flirtation  with  him,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  belief  in  his  being  irresistible. 

Of  Tertius  I  have  but  little  to  say.  He  was  one 
of  the  million,  who  are  wanting  in  such  inde- 
pendence of  character  or  being  as  is  required  to 
form  a  distinct  individuality,  and  who  are  like 
certain  insects,  which  take  their  colour  from,  the 
objects  that  surround  them.  According  to  the 
world's  judgment,  he  was  "  a  good  man,"  because 
he  did  no  evil  (at  least  in  a  positive  sense) ;  be- 
cause he  conformed  himself  as  much  as  possible 
to  every  one;  because  he  never  contradicted 
any  one ;  and  because  he  was  ready  to  do  every- 
thmg  that  others  did,  and  did  everything  indif- 
ferently, or  at  least  only  pretty  well.  He  was  a 
mediocre  teacher  and  a  mediocre  musician;  he 
danced  pretty  weU,  and  was  an  indifferent  hand 
at  whist.  He  was  of  my  age,  although  his  phleg- 
matic temperament  and  manners,  as  also  his  very 
dark  hair  and  beard,  made  him  appear  older.  And 
now  I  think  the  reader  is  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  learned  company  that  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  spending  Christmas  at  Ulvedal ; 
I,  because  I  could  not  resist  the  hearty  impor- 
tunity of  a  sincerely  hospitable  man ;  the  Con- 
rector  because  he  could  not  resist  my  persuasions; 
Quintus  because  he  expected  to  enjoy  good  cheer 
at  the  expense  of  another;  Quartus  because  he 
knew  there  would  be  good  wine  and  pretty  women ; 
and  Tertius,  because  every  body  else  was  going. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  before  we 
started.  I  was  seated  with  Thammerraad  Hansen 
in  his  own  sledge,  which  held  only  two  persons 
inside,  and  was  driven  by  himself,  his  son  being 
seated  behind.  The  four  masters  were  in  a  sledge 
that  followed,  the  driver  being  Mr.  Hansen's 
coachman.  The  weather  had  been  murky  and 
stiU  all  day ;  but  as  we  were  leaving  the  town  a 
south-east  wind  began  to  rise  which  disturbed  the 
fine  loose  snow  and  whirled  it  like  a  thin  volume 
of  smoke  along  the  top  of  the  embankment  which 
bordered  the  road ;  but  the  Thammerraad  hoped 
nevertheless  that  we  would  reach  tFlvedal  with- 
out any  difficulty,  as  the  horses  were  swift  and 
the  road  well  known  to  him. 

We  drove  at  a  furious  pace,  but  the  snow  soon 
began  to  fall  as  well  as  to  rise,  and  the  wind  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  we  had  hardly  left  the 
town  half  a  mile  behind  us,  before  heaven  and 
earth  seemed  to  meet — all  was  white  above  us 
and  below.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I  found  myself  in  the  open  field  in  a  serious  snow- 
storm. Unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  position,  I  therefore  enjoyed  the 
tempest,  as  a  child  does  the  sight  of  a  house  on 
fire,  or  as  Ossian's  Carthon,  when  he  tells  of  the 
destruction  of  his  father's  castle  :  "  The  volumes 
of  smoke,"  he  says,  "  delighted  my  eyes ;  I  knew 
not  why  the  women  wept."  Also  my  eyes  were 
delighted  with  the  whirling  snow,  which  enve- 
loped us  like  a  dense  cloud ;  I  alFo  knew  not  for 
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some  time;  why  the  lively  ThammeiTaad  had  be- 
come BO  Borious  and  bo  silent.  Even  when  the 
evening  was  more  advanced,  and  our  position  was 
hy  no  means  matter  for  merriment,  I  felt  in  the 
midst  of  my  fearfl  that  secret,  perhaps  I  may  term 
it  romantic  delight,  to  which  danger  frequently 
gives  rise,  when  it  does  not  threaten  immediate  or 
inevitable  destruction.  I  fancied  myself  at  sea 
in  a  Prions  gale ;  and  indeed  the  movements  of 
the  sledge  were  much  like  those  of  a  ship,  for  one 
moment  it  dived  down,  and  the  next  rose  up 
again,  like  a  vessel  on  a  tempest-tossed  sea,  and 
fdl  traces  of  its  passage  were  as  rapidly  oblite- 
rated. 

We  might  have  been  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  road,  and  ought,  consequently,  to  have 
been  near  our  goal,  as  we  had  been  driving  all 
the  while  very  rapidly,  when  the  Thammerraad 
stopped  to  consult  with  the  driver  of  the  other 
sledge.  On  hearing  his  master's  voice  the  latter 
drew  up  alongside  of  us,  and  answered  in  the 
affirmative  the  question  as  to  whether  we  were 
not  on  the  wrong  tack.  When  his  master  re- 
proached him  with  not  having  spoken  before,  he  re- 
plied, '*  that  he  had  relied  upon  the  Thammerraad." 
The  spot  where  we  had  halted  was  in  lee  of  the 
wind,  and  in  advance  of  us  we  descried  through 
the  thicklv-Mling  snow  a  dark  object  which 
might  be  either  a  house  or  a  hillock.  The  coach- 
man was  despatched  thither  to  reconnoitre.  We 
passengers  were  stiU  rather  unconcerned.  The 
Conrector  was  the  first  to  open  the  conversation, 
by  quoting  some  verses  from  Ovid,  descriptive  of 
winter  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea;  upon 
which  Quartus  observed :  "  that  the  poet  could 
hardly  have  felt  the  cold  more  keenly  than  he 
did,  and  that  a  portable  stove,  or  any  other  warm- 
ing apparatus,  would  be  very  acceptable."  His 
pupil  at  once  understood  his  meaning,  and  diving 
down  into  the  sledge  brought  forth  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  from  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Conrector,  each  took  a  draught.  In  the  mean- 
while the  coachman  returned  with  the  good  news 
that  we  were  on  the  outskirts  of  a  wood,  the  name 
of  which  I  do  not  recollect,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  XJlvedal,  and  that  he  could  now  easily 
find  the  way  home.  We  then  put  onrselves  in 
movement  again,  he  taking  the  lead. 

The  snow  gradually  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  wind 
■seemed  also  to  have  abated  somewhat;  for  we 
only  heard  a  hollow  moaning  in.  the  supposed 
wood,  and  as  we  were  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
sheltered  by  it,  we  felt  very  comfortable  and  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  of  being  ere  long  under 
a  hospitable  roof.  However,  our  hope  was  not  so 
soon  to  be  frdfilled ;  we  drove,  and  drove,  but  no 
Uivedal  made  its  appearance.  After  wo  had 
proceeded  for  upwardi  of  half  an  hour  along  a 
very  rough  rood,  where  we  were  several  times  In 
danger  of  upsetting,  the  coachman  stopped  his 
horses  with  the  consolotary  avowal,  "  that  he  did 
not  know  where  we  were."  The  adventure,  the 
novelty  of  which  had  until  then  amused  me,  now 
began  to  look  rather  serious.  The  Thammerraad 
swore  at  his  coachman,  and  the  coachman  at  his 
horses;  but  the  Conrector  ponsoled  us  with  the  ex^ 


clamation:  ^'Bodales!  ethaomeminisse  juvabit;"* 
and  poor  Quartus  comforted  himself  with  another 
draught  from  the  bottle.  At  that  moment  the 
coachman  discovered  the  track  of  a  sledge  in  the 
snow.  We  determined  to  follow  this,  feeling 
sure  that  it  would  lead  us  to  some  human  habita-* 
tion.  We  drove,  and  drove,  and  the  ftirther  we 
proceeded  the  more  beaten  became  the  path.  Wa 
continued  our  way  in  high  glee  at  this  piece  of 
good  fortune ;  but,  as  yet  wo  saw  neither  house 
nor  village  I  it  was  most  puzzling.  At  length, 
we  discovered  something  dark  in  advance  of  us 
on  the  snow.  The  coachman  got  down  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  lo !  it  was  one  of  his  own  horse- 
cloths. Por  upwards  of  an  hour  we  had  been 
driving  round  and  round  in  our  own  track,  and 
were  now  on  the  very  spot  where  we  halted  the 
first  time.  The  joke  was  becoming  rather  se* 
rious ;  the  Thammerraad  began  to  upbraid  him- 
self, to  pity  us  and  to  make  many  apologies,  while 
the  coachman  again  reconnoitred.  He  soon  re- 
turned, and  gladdened  our  hearts  with  the  assur- 
ance that  we  were  not  far  from  some  dwelling-* 
place,  for  he  had  seen  a  light  which  he  felt  con- 
vinced was  no  will-o'-the-whisp.  He  took  his 
seat  again,  turned  his  horses  in  that  direction, 
and  the  Thammerraad  followed. 

We  now  advanced  along  a  broad  and  straight 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  which  soon  ap- 
peared double,  and  was  then  found  to  proceed 
from  two  windows.  The  master  and  his  man 
exhausted  themselves  in  coi^ectures  as  to  what 
house  this  could  be ;  for  the  road  seemed  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  a  quickset  hedge.  In  a  little 
while  we  were  at  the  door  of  the  house,  which 
was  suddenly  opened  with  much  noise,  and  a  gruff 
voice  called  out,  "Who's  there?"  "  Travellers  who 
have  lost  their  way,"  answered  the  Thammerraad* 
**  Good  gracious,  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "why  have 
you  como  through  the  garden?"  "What  gar- 
den?" "Why,  the  garden!  your  own  garden," 
And  we  now  found  that  we  had  got  over  the  gar- 
den fence  by  means  of  the  heaped-up  snow,  and 
having  proceeded  down  a  broad  avenue  lined 
by  a  hedge  of  beeches,  had  thus  arrived  outside 
of  the  garden  saloon.  Wo  entered  the  house  amid 
much  laughing  and  joking,  and  were  received  by 
the  steward — the  person  who  hod  first  ohallenged 
us-*and  by  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  two 
daughters,  who  had  prepared  an  excellent  supper 
for  the  wayfarers.  We  needed  no  pressing  to 
partake  of  it ;  nothing  was  left  of  a  bare  and  a 
goose  but  the  bones ;  and  Quintus,  in  parti^sular, 
managed  to  pick  the  breaAt-bone  of  the  goose  so 
dear,  that  it  was  declared  to  have  a  beautifr^ 
polish.  As  Hrs.  Hansen  had  not  been  prepared 
for  so  large  a  company,  and  particularly  not  for 
a  guest  with  such  an  appetite  as  Quintus,  the 
larder  had  to  give  forth  its  oold  provisions  eiao, 
and  not  until  our  hungry  stomachs  had  be^i  ap- 
peased, did  our  kind  hostess  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  strange  way  in  which  we  had  entered  the 
premises ;  but  ieepiness  had  already  so  fer  over- 

♦  Comrades!  to  remember  this  \dll  please  us  het^- 
after.— FifflfiJ. 
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powered  us,  that  no  one  answered  but  the  Con- 
rector,  who  in  a  doleful  voice  exclaimed  :  "  infan- 
dum  regina  jubes  renovare  dolorem  !"♦  Mrs.  Han- 
sen stared,  but  her  husband,  who  knew  Latin, 
laughed  and  said,  "  In  Danish  this  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  we  are  all  longing  very  much  for  our 
beds,  but  to-morrow  you  shall  be  acquainted  with 
our  adventures."  On  hearing  this,  Quintus  gave 
forth  his  hollow,  ''  ho,  ho,  ho,"  and  declared  the 
translation  to  be  rather  free  but  very  apt ;  saying 
which  he  arose,  and  the  rest  of  us  followed  his 
example.  A  quarter-of-an-hour  later  I  was 
buried  in  eider-down  and  sleep. 

CHAPTER   IL 

A  BATTX7E. 

"Whsn  I  opened  my  eyes  the  next  morning,  the 
first  person  I  saw  was  my  lively  host,  who  was 
standing  at  my  bed-side  clad  in  a  green  frock-coat 
bordered  with  fur,  a  fur-cap  and  waterproof  boots, 
which  reached  above  his  knees.  "My  son  has 
told  me,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  a  keen  sports- 
man ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  given  orders  for  a 
hattue.  The  weather  is  as  favourable  as  we  could 
desire ;  but  the  days  arc  short,  and  you  must, 
therefore,  excuse  my  urging  you  to  get  up."  "I 
am  only  afraid  of  disturbing  the  old  man,"  I  an- 
swered, in  a  low  voice,  looking  towards  another 
bed,  in  which  the  Conrector  lay;  but  he  was 
already  awake,  and  drawing  back  the  curtains  of 
his  bed,  said:  "  Leporem  venator  ut  alta  sectetur 
nive — ^mane  surgit."t  The  Thammerraad  laughed, 
and  having  once  more  reminded  me  that  time  was 
precious,  he  left  us  to  make  way  for  the  servant, 
who  brought  in  tea  and  cofiEee. 

Not  long  after,  I  joined  the  family  at  the  break- 
fast-table, fuUy  equipped  for  the  hunt ;  but  found 
none  of  my  colleagues  there  except  Tertius,  who 
always  acted  with  the  majority.  The  rest  of  the 
guests  were  unknown  to  me :  but  I  soon  disco- 
vered that  they  consisted  of  persons  of  all  ranks  : 
clergymen  and  military-men,  large  landed  pro- 
prietors and  peasant-fiormers,  nay,  even  a  parish- 
clerk,  who,  at  the  same  time,  did  service  as  butt 
*  to  the  company,  whose  sallies,  however,  he  occa- 
sionally returned  pretty  sharply.  The  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  in  a  lively  strain,  until  the 
master  of  the  hunt  entered  and  announced  that 
the  beaters  were  assembled.  Just  as  we  rose, 
Quintus  and  Quartus  came  in  and  seated  them- 
selves at  the  breakfast-table ;  the  Conrector  fol- 
lowed, but  not  with  the  same  intentions.  He 
was  wrapped  in  his  travelling  peHsse,  had  a  night- 
cap under  his  hat,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand.  ''  Hey- 
day !"  exclaimed  several  of  us  at  the  same  moment, 
"  whither  are  you  bound  ?"  "  To  the  hattuey* 
he  answered,  striking  his  stick  upon  the  floor,  and 
with  the  look  which  he  assumed  in  the  school, 
when  he  cried,  "Be  off,"  to  the  boys;  "  it  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  be 
the  last.     Domine  confr^ter, "     said   he  then. 


*  Thott  biddest  us,  0  Queen !  repeat  our  inexpressible 
misery. — Mumm'b  Wordt  to  Dido, 

f  The  huntemaoy  to  trace  the  hare  in  the  deep  snow, 
](i0^  early. 


turning  to  me,  "I  will  follow  you  that  I  may 
witness  your  wonderful  feats,  and  will  incite  your 
courage  by  my  words."  Every  one  laughed,  and 
the  Thammerraad  said,  "  Only  beware  that  the 
enemy  hear  you  not!"  Ve  then  got  into  the 
sledges,  and  glided  swiftly  away  to  the  wood 
where  tKe  hunt  was  to  begin. 

It  was  one  of  those  winter  days  which,  though 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  smiling  days  of 
summer,  possess  in  my  opinion  a  solemn,  and,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  heart-strength- 
ening beauty.  The  wind  having  lulled  later  in 
the  night,  and  the  snow  having  begun  to  fall 
again,  the  earth,  wood  and  field,  was  now  clad 
in  dazzling  whiteness.  The  stems  of  some  few 
trees  and  the  walls  of  some  distant  fiearmsteads, 
were  the  only  dark  specks  which  dotted  the  snow 
carpet  that  spread  over  the  wide  plain,  and  seemed 
at  ihe  horizon  to  melt  together  with  the  heavens. 
The  sky  was  cloudless  and  beautifully  clear,  but  in 
the  south-east  where  the  orbof  day  was  rising,  glow- 
ing, vivid  tints  of  every  hue  which  no  earthly  pencil 
can  imitate,  and  for  which  the  poor  human  tongue 
has  no  words,  were  blending,  shifting,  following 
each  other  in  constant,  though  almost  imperceptible 
succession.  High  in  the  west  sat  the  moon,  with 
a  slight  incision  in  her  pale  disc,  as  if  awaiting  the 
coming  sun  to  dispute  with  him  the  dominion  of 
light.  Close  by  twinkled  the  star,  which  accom- 
panies the  queen  of  night>  and  is  ^e  last  to  give 
way  before  the  god  of  day.  But  when  the  latter 
arose  in  dazzling  beauty  from  the  white  winter 
ocean,  driving  before  him  the  glow  of  morning 
high  upon  the  arch  of  heaven ;  when  his  flaming 
glance  fell  like  a  life-giving  smile  upon  the  pale 
cold  earth,  which  now  blushed  like  a  bride  at  the 
approach  of  the  bridegroom ;  when  the  silvery 
branches  of  the  trees  shone  in  the  light  of  mom, 
and  the  hoar-frost  glittered  in  the  transparent 
atmosphere,  or  sparkled  like  diamonds  on  the 
snow-covered  fields,  then — but  where  is  the 
mortal  who  can  describe  in  words  the  sweetest  of 
all  joys  ?  We  have  but  one  expression  for  joy 
and  sorrow — a  tear. 

The  sledges  stopped  on  the  confines  of  the  wood ; 
we  alighted  in  silence.  The  Thammerraad  indi- 
cated to  us  by  signs  and  whispers  our  appointed 
stations,  in  a  long,  deep  dell.  The  Conrector 
remained  with  me,  but  was  obliged  to  take  up  his 
station  behind  the  tree  before  which  I  was  posted. 
I  once  more  admonished  him  to  keep  quiet  when 
he  saw  the  game  approaching,  and  then  awaited, 
with  my  gun  in  readiness,  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sport. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  seven  minutes  the 
report  of  a  gun  was  heard  on  the  right,  then  one 
on  the  left,  and  a  third  in  the  middle,  and  then 
followed  the  sounds  of  the  beaters'  hunting-poles 
on  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  the  cries  of  the 
gamekeepers  and  wood-rangers  who  were  in  com- 
mand. Soon  a  stately  stag,  with  crown  antlers, 
appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill.  He 
stood  still  a  moment,  looked  back,  pricked  his 
ears,  and  then  bounded  down  right  towards  the 
spot  where  I  was  posted.  When  he  was  at  a 
^stance  of  ten  pace9  from  me,  he  again  stopped 
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short  and  turned  his  head  aside.  I  levelled  my 
gun,  drew  the  trigger,  and  he  fell  shot  in  the 
neck.  The  Conrector  advanced  his  head  from 
behind  the  tree,  and  asked  what  it  was.  I  pointed 
to  the  stag,  which  was  at  its  last  gasp.  **  Macte 
virtute  esto !"  exclaimed  my  second  in  a  voice  of 
triumph ;  but  I  implored  him  to  suppress  his  joy 
and  his  voice,  and  reloaded  my  gun. 

The  eminence  in  front  of  us  rose  in  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  was  only  thinly  studded  with  trees, 
so  that  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
operations,  up,  as  well  as  down  the  dell.  It  was 
a  beautifiil  sight  to  the  eyes  of  a  sportsman  to 
behold  the  game  come  bounding,  scampering,  or 
sneaking  forward;  deer,  hares,  and  foxes,  the 
latter  looking  prudently  around  for  a  secure  place 
of  passage,  &e  former  running  wildly  and  with- 
out a  plan  in  all  directions,  and  in  their  blind 
terror  rushing  right  past  sportsmen,  whose  shot 
fell  thick  and  fast,  some  hitting,  others  missiag. 
Each  time  the  Conrector  perceived  any  game 
approaching,  he  whispered,  **$eee!  eeceP*  to 
which  I  returned  an  equally  low-toned,  **taee/ 
tacd/"  For  some  time,  however,  none  came 
within  reach  of  my  shot ;  but  a  fox  had  been 
running  to  and  fro  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  at 
length  he  disappeared  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
loud  cries  of  the  beaters  announced  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  sneak  through  their  lines.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  came  scampering  dbwn 
towards  the  sportsman  who  was  posted  the  second 
from  me  on  the  right  hand.  He  imprudently 
stepped  forward  and  levelled  his  gun.  Quick  as 
lightning  the  fox  turned  round — the  sportsman 
fired — and  missed  his  aim !  Eeynard  now  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  my  nearest  neighbour ; 
he  fired,  and  also  missed.  Secretly  rejoicing  at 
their  discomfiture,  I  was  now  in  great  glee,  ex- 
pecting that  my  turn  would  come ;  but,  m^appily, 
my  Achates  behind  the  tree  nourished  the  same 
expectations,  and  gave  expression  to  them  in  too 
loud  a  voice,  '*Jam  ad  tnartos  venit  res  .'"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  round  turned  Eejuard,  succeeding 
this  time  in  making  his  escape,  while  my  two 
neighbours,  vexed  at  their  own  want  of  address, 
stretched  their  necks  to  look  after  him.  I  also  at 
first  could  not  restrain  an  angry  exclamation ;  but 
when  my  colleague  excused  lumself  with  "Pro- 
fecto !  I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  understand 
Latin ! "  my  vexation  gave  way  to  a  hearty  laugh. 

The  rappel  was  now  sounded.  The  sportsmen 
assembled  round  the  fallen  monarch  of  the  woods, 
and  I  participated  with  gratified  pride  in  their 
satisfaction  at  my  lucky  shot;  for  a  stag  was 
seldom  seen  in  the  Ulvedal  hunting  grounds. 
This  fortunate  occurrence  made  them  forget  my 
neighbours'  mishaps  and  my  colleague's  blunders ; 
and  the  small  game  was  hardly  noticed.  The 
second  turn  was  meagre  ;  but  in  the  third  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  kill  throe  foxes,  which  feat  won 
for  mo  the  laudations  of  the  whole  company,  but 
none  were  so  flatteiing  to  my  vanity  as  the  ob- 
servation which  I  overheard  Mr.  Hansen's  ranger 
making  to  some  of  the  woodmen ;  "  What  a  devil- 
ish shot  that  Hector  is,"  he  said,  '<  he  might  at 
any  time  take  service  as  ranger !" 


The  first  wood  had  been  cleared,  and  just  as  we 
were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  another,  we 
met  the  ladies  of  the  family,  with  Quartus  and 
Quintus,  and — as  a  natural  consequence — ^provi- 
sion-basket  and  bottle-case.  Quartus,  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  cup-bearer,  did  it  with  honour 
to  himself,  not  forgetting  the  while  to  moisten  his 
own  throat;  but  when  the  Thammerraad  jok- 
ingly reminded  him  from  time  to  time  not  to 
neglect  himself,  he  exclaimed,  most  innocentiy, 
''Did  I  not  drink?"  and  then  with  a  sudden 
resolution  he  replenished  and  again  emptied  the 
small  silver  goblet.     Quintus  ate  for  two. 

You  who  read  this,  my  first  and  last  love 
adventure,  forgive  me  the  garrulity  with  which 
I  dwell  on  every  little  incident  of  those  happy 
days  of  my  youth.  Each  one  of  them  has  a  charm 
in  my  eyes ;  even  the  most  insignificant  would 
be  missed  by  me  were  it  omitted  in  this  rural 
winter  scene,  which  presents  itself  to  me  on  this 
background  of  the  past,  attracts  and  rivets  my 
attention,  and  enlivens  and  refreshes  my  old  heart, 
which  has  endured  so  many  a  bitter  grief.  Dear 
reader !  I  have  no  one  else  left  to  whom  I  can 
say,  "  Do  you  remember  this,  do  yo'i  recollect 
that  ?"  They  are  all  gone — all  those  who  shared 
with  me  the  pleasures  of  that  merry  Christmas. 
I  am  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  younger  generation, 
and  therefore  my  thoughts  dwell  so  often  and  so 
long  with  one  that  has  passed  away. 

After  having  distributed  the  ref^'eshments,  our 
pretty  purveyors  returned  home  with  lightened 
basket  and  empty  botties.  The  Conrector,  who 
by  this  time  had  had  quite  enough  of  hunting, 
accompanied  them,  but  we  sportsmen  did  not 
wend  our  way  homewards  until  the  sun  had 
completed  his  short  career,  and  the  first  stars 
began  to  look  out  from  the  many-hued  heavens. 

''  Otiumestpidvin(»ramortr"  said  the  Conrector  in 
a  warning  voice  to  the  boys,  when  he  was  interpret- 
ing that  part  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  -ZEneid,  where 
the  poor  fellow  meets  Dido  in  the  grotto ;  and  the 
old  man  then  always  defined  otium  as  ''days 
without  care  or  any ^  fixed  occupation."  I  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  correctness  of 
his  maxim.  Hitherto  I  had  really  never  had 
leisure  to  fall  in  love.  The  pretty  faces  among 
my  female  acquaintances  had  glided  past  me  like 
the  pictures  in  a  magic  lantern ;  or  if  by  some 
extraordinary  chance,  I  had  fixed  my  eyes  on 
some  distinguished  object  in  the  great  panorama 
of  the  capital,  the  serious  muses  soon  recalled 
their  obedient  son  to  libraries  and  lectures,  to 
lucubrations  and  lessons.  To  fall  in  love  we  must 
have  otium;  and  of  this  there  was  no  lack  at 
Ulvedal,  and  of  maidens  also  there  was  no  lack, 
but  there  were  so  many  that  the  one  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  other.  I  was  like  the  intoxicated 
man  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  square  with 
his  latch-key  in  his  hand,  trying  in  vain  to  open 
the  door  of  tiie  houses  that  were  eternally  whirling 
round. 

The  prettiest  among  the  young  ladies  at  Ulvedal, 
were  certainly  the  Thammarraad's  two  daughters, 
but  they  were  equally  pretty,  so  that  when  they 
stood  side  by  picje  I  knew  not  to  which  I  should 
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giro  the  preference,  and  when  they  were  separated 
I  always  gave  it  to  the  one  that  was  present. 
Now — whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
halance  which  was  thus  maintained  in  my  incli- 
nations, or  that  the  maidens  were  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  common-place  girls,  with  a 
smooth  surface  but  no  depth  below — true  it  is, 
that  I  could  take  a  cup  of  coffee  from  the  hand  of 


the  one,  without  experiencing  an  electric  shock  in 
my  fingers,  and  I  could  jest  with  the  other  at  the 
whist  table,  without  making  any  blunders ;  and, 
moreover,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the  merri- 
ment of  the  evening,  I  slept  as  soundly  as  though 
there  had  never  been  such  a  thing  as  love  in  tibe 
world. 

(To  he  conHnued,) 


EABL  GREY'S  COLONIAL  POLICY* 


Ssvsir  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  Lord 
John  Bussell  formed  the  administration  in  which 
Earl  Grey  held  the  distinguished  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  July,  1846,  there 
was  perhaps  no  member  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament whoso  co-operation  in  constituting  a 
Liberal  Ministry  was  deemed  more  essential  than 
that  of  Earl  Grey.  Indeed,  so  important  was  this 
considered  that,  only  six  months  before,  his  re- 
^isal  to  take  offi.ce  along  with  Lord  Palmerston 
had  alone  prevented  Lord  John  Eussell  from 
forming  a  Government,  and  thus  deprived  him  of 
the  glory  of  passing  the  act  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  Nor  was  it  without  good  reason  that 
BO  much  weight  was  attached  to  Earl  Grey's  ad- 
hesion. While  the  name  which  he  bore  was  itself 
a  recommendation  to  popular  favour,  his  own  pre- 
vious career  had  not  belied  the  assurance  of  public 
spirit  and  political  talent  which  that  name  seemed 
to  offer.  He  had  served  a  statesman's  appren- 
ticeship. As  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
Secretary  at  War,  he  had  had  opportunities  at 
the  same  time  of  acquiring  official  experience  and 
of  evincing  administrative  capacity  of  no  common 
order.  He  had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  Lower  House,  and  especially  in 
supporting,  through  years  of  discouragement,  that 
great  cause  of  commercial  freedom,  which  had 
*  triumphed  but  a  few  days  before  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  was  favourably  known,  too, 
for  the  attention  which  he  had  given  to  colonial 
questions,  and  for  the  usefld  reforms  which  he  had 
advocated  in  our  system  of  colonial  policy.  High 
hopes  were  formed  of  his  administi:ation  of  the 
department  committed  to  his  charge ;  and  not  a 
few  persons  predicted  that  his  success  in  that 
office  would  at  length  elevate  him  to  the  highest 
position  which  a  subject  can  hold,  and  that  we 
should  again  see  an  Earl  Grey  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown. 

How  soon  and  how  utterly  those  expectations 
were  disappointed,  no  one  will  need  to  be  re- 
minded. Long  before  tiie  Ministry  of  1846 
quitted  office,  Earl  Grey  had  become  by  far  the 
most  unpopular  member  of  it.  When  Lord  Aber- 
deen formed  his  comprehensive  Administration, 
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the  omission  of  Earl  Grey's  name  from  the  list  was 
regarded  as  simply  an  act  of  proper  deference  to 
public  feeling.  That  name  which,  in  July,  1846, 
was  so  essential  to  the  completion  of  a  Liberal 
Cabinet,  would  in  December,  1852,  have  been 
the  most  damaging  that  oould  have  been  intro- 
duced into  any  ministerial  combination.  Yet 
most  persons,  if  asked  to  state  the  precise  causes 
of  this  extraordinary  change  in  public  opinion, 
would  perhaps  be  somewhat  at  a  loss.  They 
would  probably  satisfy  themselves,  if  not  the  in- 
quirer, by  observing  that  Earl  Grey,  no  doubt, 
was  an  able  minister,  and  meant  well,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  a  shockingly  bad  temper,  and 
managed  somehow  to  keep  &e  colonies  constantiy 
in  hot  water.  It  was  a  pi^,  to  be  sure,  that  his 
father's  son  should  have  railed  so  deplorably  in 
office,  but  he  had  failed,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Earl  Grey  himself 
should  protest  against  such  a  summary  decision, 
and  should  decline  to  submit  to  what  he  considers 
an  unjust  ostracism.  He  demands  a  regular  trial, 
and  pleads  his  own  cause  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion.  In  a  series  of  letters,  addressed  nomi- 
nally to  Lord  John  EusseU,  but  reaUy  to  the  poli- 
tical world,  he  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of 
his  Colonial  Administration,  and  to  show  that, 
taken  in  the  whole,  it  was  beneficial  to  tho 
colonies,  useM  to  the  mother  country,  honouro^ 
ble  to  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  consequentiy  creditable  to  himself  as  the 
minister  on  whom  the  **  main  responsibility "  in 
this  depeurtment  properly  rested.  Such  is  the  ob- 
vious, and  indeed  the  partiy  avowed  purpose  of 
the  work  just  submitted  to  the  public.  And  it 
may  be  observed  that  there  is  something  in  this 
purpose  itself  which  tends  to  conciliate  the  reader's 
favour  for  the  author.  When  a  statesman  who 
has  given  his  best  years  to  his  country's  service, 
descends  from  the  loftiest  parliamentary  arena, 
and  appeals  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  his 
countrymen  against  the  condemnation  of  political 
opponents,  the  very  act  of  appeal,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  public  opinion,  awakens 
a  favourable  disposition  towards  the  appellant. 
This  disposition  is  decidedly  strengthened  by  the 
general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work.  It  bears  no 
trace  of  the  acrid  temper,  for  which  its  author  has 
acquired  in  public  life  so  imlucky  a  reputation. 
I  On  the  controrv,  the  letters  are  written  throua^h- 
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out  with  a  calm  Beriousnees,  a  careM  avoidance  of 
haiih  oxprossions  towards  opponents^  and  a  digni- 
fied reserve  on  merely  personal  topics,  which  dto- 
gether  render  them  a  most  respectable  exhibition 
of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  would  doubtless  call  "  the 
writer's  better  mind."  The  character  of  the  work 
in  this  respect  is  very  fairly  displayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  the  "  concluding  observations/' 
which  may  also  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rather 
cumbrous,  "  state-paper''  style  in  which  the  letters 
are  written: 

I  trust,  howeyer,  that  the  result  of  my  reyiew  of  colo- 
nial affiun  inll  not  appear,  upon  the  whole,  nnsatisfac- 
t(»7  to  those  who  will  impartially  consider  the  subject  and 
the  difficulties  with  which  we  haye  had  to  struggle.  No 
doubti  during  the  five  years  and  a  half  of  your  goyem- 
ment,  whUe  ^ese  affairs  wereunder  my  immediate  super- 
intendence, mistakes  were  committed.  Looking  back, 
with  the  adyantage  of  the  experience  we  haye  gained,  and 
judging  of  our  measures  by  Uieir  results,  I  can  see  many 
things  which  might  haye  been  better  done  than  they 
were.  Knowing  what  the  pressnie  of  public  businass  is 
in  this  country,  the  degree  to  which  the  attention  of 
those  who  conduct  it  cannot  fail  to  be  distracted  by  the 
yariety  of  different  subjects  which  must,  day  by  day,  be 
eonsidered  and  dealt  with,  the  important  decisions  which 
must  be oome  to  with  little  time  for  deliberation,  and  often 
with  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  information ;  he  must, 
indeed,  be  a  sanguine  man  who  can  expect  that  any  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  State  can  ever  be  conducted 
without  many  and  serious  mistakes  being  committed; 
and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  department  of  the  Goyernment 
where  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  ayoiding  such  mis- 
takes  as  in  that  of  the  colonies.    *        *        *        *        * 

Let  me  add,  with  regard  to  the  results  of  our  policy — 
for,  after  all,  it  must  be  judged  by  its  fruits — that,  taking 
our  colonial  empire  as  a  whole,  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
any  other  period  of  equal  length  can  be  pointed  out  in  our 
history,  in  which  that  empire  has  prospered  so  much, 
and  has  made  such  large  strides  towards  future  great* 
ness,  as  during  the  years  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
There  has  certainly  been  no  similar  period  during  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  haye  been  encountered, 
the  adyance  has  been  greater.  The  facts  and  statistics 
which  I  haye  quoted  from  official  documents,  enable  me 
to  make  this  assertion  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Gape,  where  we  left,  as 
we  found,  a  distressing  war  going  on,  profound  peace  and 
internal  tranquillity  preyaUed  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  extensive  colonial  empire  at  the  time  of  our  quitting 
office.  A  commercial  revolution,  deeply  affecting  the 
interests  of  many  of  our  most  important  colonies,  has 
been  safely  passed  through,  not,  it  is  true,  without  much 
distress  and  loss  to  imtividuals,  which  I  deeply  lament, 
but  with  great  advantage  to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
these  colonies  and  of  the  mother  country ;  and,  except 
where  our  measures  have  been  thwarted  by  the  opposition 
to  the  new  commercial  policy,  tlie  difficulties  inseparable 
from  so  preat  a  change,  have  been  nearly  surmounted. 
Various  important  and  difficult  questions,  touching  both 
the  internal  government  of  the  colonies  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  mother  country,  have  been  happily  settled ; 
and  in  almost  aQ  the  colonies  a  great  reduction  of  the 
charges  they  impose  on  the  British  treasury  has  been 
effected,  and  principles  have  been  estabhshed,  and  rules 
laid  down,  which,  if  they  shall  continue  to  be  acted  upon, 
must  lead  to  still  larger  and  eariy  reductions  of  our  expen- 
diture. The  burden  of  taxation  has  also  been  diminished, 
and  the  state  of  the  finances  at  the  same  time  improved, 
in  the  colonies  where  the  most  direct  authority  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Orewn.  Finally,  while  the  principle  of  leav- 
ing to  the  colonists  the  management  of  their  own  affairs 
has  been  carried  further  than  at  any  former  period,  this 
has  been  accomplished  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
ancient  landmarks  which  define  the  limits  of  the  powers 
Tested  respectively  in  the  Crown,  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Colonial  Legislatures.  I  may  be  deceived, 


but  to  this  maintenance  of  the  long-established  boun- 
daries of  these  different  authorities  I  attach  the  highest 
importance.  If,  in  deference  to  the  popular  doctrines  of 
the  day,  an  attempt  had  been  made,  or  should  hereafter 
be  BO,  to  meet  the  natural  desire  of  the  most  advanced 
of  our  colonies  to  be  exempted  from  undue  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government — not  by  a  judi- 
ciously sparing  exercise  of  what  are  still  the  acknow- 
ledged powers  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament,  but  by  a 
formal  surrender  of  the  powers  themselves — ^I  entertain 
a  strong  persuasion  that  such  concessions,  far  from  tend- 
ing to  avert  future  difficulties  and  disputes  between  the 
parent  state  and  her  dependencies,  would  have  the  very 
opposite  effect,  and  would  be  too  likely  to  lead  to  frequent 
and  dangerous  contests  of  authority  ;  and,  ultimately,  by 
a  few  short  and  easy  steps,  to  the  severance  of  the  tie 
which  unites  the  fairest  portions  of  our  colonial  empire 
to  the  British  Crown. 

The  concluding  sentences  of  this  extract,  and 
especially  the  quiet  sneer  at  the  "  popular  doctrines 
of  the  oay,"  indicate  the  fatal  defect  in  Earl 
Grey's  colonial  policy,  and  the  source  of  nearly 
all  his  errors.  In  spite  of  his  fair  professions,  it 
is  evident  that  he  has  no  genuine  faith  in  the 
principle  of  colonial  self-government.  It  would 
hardly  be  unjust  to  go  faxQier  and  to  say,  that  he 
seems  to  have  no  great  liking  for  representative 
government  anywhere.  He  rarely  fails  to  take 
advantage  of  any  favourable  opportunity  which 
occurs  for  depreciating  indirectly,  and  sometimes 
directly,  the  merits  of  this  form  of  government, 
and  for  showing  how  much  hotter  ^e  affairs  of 
those  colonies  are  managed  which  are  under  the 
complete  control  of  Colonial  Office  functionaries. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  Jamaica,  he  observes : 

This  colony  has  for  two  centuries  been  in  possession 
of  a  representative  constitution,  and  the  Assembly  not 
only  exercises  the  ordinary  authority  of  a  legislative 
body,  but  performs  many  of  what  are  usually  the  frmc- 
tions  of  the  Executive  Government,  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  being  more  restricted  than  elsewhere  by  various 
laws  which  at  different  times  have  been  passed,  and  by 
usages  which  have  grown  up.  But  the  actual  condition  of 
Jamaica,  I  regret  to  say,  is  far  from  being  such  as  to 
show  that  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment affords  that  complete  security  for  the  welfare  of 
a  community,  and  for  the  good  management  of  its  affairs, 
which  many  persons  seem  to  suppose. 

This  singular  passage  would  lead  one  to  doubt 
whether  Earl  Grey  understands  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  self-government.  The  colonists  of 
Jamaica  do  not  possess,  and  never  have  possessed, 
the  power  of  self-government.  They  have,  in- 
deed, a  Eepresentative  Assemhlv,  possessing  pow- 
ers about  on  a  par  with  those  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
''Eepresentative  Body."  Jf  IVance  is  a  self- 
governed  country,  then  Jamaica  is  a  self-governed 
coiony.  This  Eepresentative  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
is  overridden  by  a  Coimcil  of  Grown  nominees, 
appointed  for  Ufe,  wholly  irresponsible  to  the 
oolonists,  and,  in  fact,  having  functions  and  attri- 
butes not  unlike  those  of  Louis  Napoleon's  senate. 
Above  both  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  is  the 
Gbvemor,  who,  like  the  lYench  Emperor  himself, 
is  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  legislative  bodies. 
All  the  executive  officers — ^that  is  to  say,  all  the 
Ministers  of  the  colony — are  appointed  by  the 
Grown  for  life,  and  are  not  responsible  to  the 
Assembly.  Imagine  the  condition  of  this  country, 
if  sdl  the  secretaries  of  state  and  other  office- 
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liolders  were  nominated  by  some  distant  authority, 
were  entirely  irresponsible  to  Parliament,  and 
had  the  power  of  preventing  the  enactment  of 
any  law  which  did  not  happen  to  suit  them. 
Such  a  supposition  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  colonists  of  Jamaica. 
What  renders  the  matter  worse  in  their  case  is 
the  fact  that  their  Assembly,  such  as  it  is,  is 
elected  under  a  restricted  franchise,  which  ex- 
cludes the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  jfirom  the 
right  of  voting.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  representative 
body  in  Jamaica  is  little  more  than  a  planters* 
debating-club.  If,  when  the  slaves  were  emanci- 
pated, the  privilege  of  real  self-government  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  colonists,  with  such  an 
electoral  franchise  as  would  have  included  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  those  difficulties  in  connection  with 
this  colony,  which  have  caused  Earl  Grey  and 
other  ministers  so  much  trouble,  would  not  have 
arisen. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  the  fifty  British 
colonies,  there  are  at  this  moment  only /owr  which 
possess  the  power  of  self-government.  These  fijur 
are  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward*s  Island.  In  these  colonies  the 
government  is  conducted  on  the  British  system, 
through  Parliamentary  ministries.  The  Governor 
holds  the  position  of  a  constitutional  sovereign : 
he  reigns,  but  does  not  govern.  The  real  ex- 
ecutive power  in  each  colony  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  popular  ministers,  who  only  hold  office 
BO  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of  a  majority 
in  tho  local  legislature.  All  appointments  to 
office  are  made  on  the  recommendation  of  this 
responsible  ministry.  In  this  manner  the  admi- 
nistration of  local  affairs  is  placed  not  only  under 
the  control  but  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists 
themselves.  Earl  Grey  admits  the  remarkable 
success  which  has  attended  the  working  of  this 
form  of  government  in  the  three  first-named 
colonies,  though  he  fears  that  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island  "  the  experiment  has  been  tried  somewhat 
prematurely,  and  that  the  population  of  this  colony 
is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  effective  working  of  the 
machinery  of  a  form  of  government  better  adapted 
to  a  community  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
social  progress.*'  He  strongly  deprecates  the 
extension  of  this  system  of  "Parliamentary 
Government"  to  other  colonies,  and  makes  on 
this  point  the  following  extraordinary  observations, 
worthy  almost  of  the  present  ruler  of  France,  who 
takes  a  similar  view  of  the  defects  of  a  "  Parlia- 
mentary system,"  and  is  equally  convinced  that 
free  institutions  are  unsuited  to  a  community 
which  has  not  reached  **  an  advanced  stage  of 
social  progress."  The  sentence  here  printed  in 
italics  indicates  a  singular  state'  of  feeling  in  the 
writer : — 

The  system  now  establislied  ia  Canada  is  that  of  Par- 
liamentary Government,  that  is  to  say,  government  by 
means  of  parties.  This  form  of  government  is  now  work- 
ing well  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  is 
probably  on  the  whole  the  best  plan  hitherto  adopted  of 
enabling  a  colony  in  an  advanced  stage  of  its  social  pro- 
fiuFsto  exercise  Uie  privilege  of  self-government  i  it  may 


therefore  be  regarded  as  the  form  which  representativd 
institutions,  when  they  acquire  their  full  development, 
are  likely  to  take  in  the  British  colonies.  The  experienee^ 
however  t  of  our  owneountry^  in  which  this  system  of  govern- 
ment has  so  long  flourished,  may  teach  us  that  its  advan- 
tages are  by  no  means  unmixed,  even  in  communities  the 
best  adapted  to  it,  but  that  there  are  considerable  draw- 
backs to  tJie  benefits  we  derive  from  it.  We  know  also 
that  hitherto  Parliamentary  Government  has  not  been 
carried  into  successful  operation  for  any  considerable 
time,  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  but  our  own, 
and  that  it  is  little  more  than  ten  yean,  since  it  was  first 
attempted  in  any  of  our  colonies,  while  in  none  of  them 
can  it  be  said  to  have  been  brought  into  full  operation 
until  far  more  recently.  Even  this  short  experience  of 
its  working  in  the  colonies  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is 
only  suitable  to  a  colony  which  is  not  a  very  small  one, 
to  a  population  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  which 
has  had  the  advantage  of  some  training  by  the  working 
of  a  free  constitution  of  a  simpler  kind,  and,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  add,  in  which  municipal  institutions  exist, 
capable  of  dividing  with  the  Legislature  the  very  large 
powers  which  it  would  engross,  if,  in  the  absence  of  such 
institutions,  the  representatives  of  the  people  had  a  virtual 
control  over  the  appointment  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  government. 

The  nature  of  this  ''free  constitution  of  a 
simpler  kind,"  which  Earl  Grey  would  give  to 
the  colonies,  is  elsewhere  sufficiently  indicated. 
It  would  consist  of  a  ''  representative  legislature," 
similar  in  its  character  and  powers  to  that  which 
now  exists  in  Jamaica,  or  to  that  which  existed 
in  Canada  prior  to  the  rebellion, — in  short,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  a  sham  legislature,  exactly 
like  that  which  is  now  established  in  Prance.  Aib 
to  allowing  the  colonists  to  choose  their  own 
executive  officers,  that  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  The  Crown,  or  the  Crown's  nominee, 
the  Governor,  must  appoint  them  all,  quite  uncon- 
trolled by  the  local  legislature.  And  some  of  the 
principal  officers  should  be  sent  frt)m  England. 
Earl  Grey  considers  that  the  appointment  of 
*'  persons  not  selected  from  the  narrow  circle  of 
their  (the  colonies*)  own  inhabitants,  and  imbued 
with  the  peculiar  feelings  and  opinions  which  are 
apt  to  prevail  in  such  communities,  but  chosen 
from  among  the  well-educated  gentlemen  of  the 
mother-country,  is  calculated  greatly  to  improve 
the  tone  of  colonial  society,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  gradually  degenerating  from  the  standard  of 
ihanners  and  acquirements  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed at  home.''  The  instinctive,  though, 
probably,  unconscious  contempt  with  which  Earl 
Grey  regards  "  such  communities  "  as  those  which 
exist  in  our  colonies,  is  curiously  exhibited  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  which  goes  far  to  explain  his 
failure  as  a  Colonial  Minister.  He  evidently 
cannot  bring  himself  to  believe — what  is,  never- 
theless the  truth — that  in  every  British  colony 
there  are  '*  wcU-educated  gentlemen,"  fully  equal 
in  ability  and  accomplishments  to  the  best  that 
can  be  sent  from  this  country,  and,  of  course, 
infinitely  superior  to  the  latter  in  that  local 
knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to  the  good  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  any  community. 

There  is  one  point,  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  it  seems  right,  as  a  test  of  the  value 
of  Earl  Grey's  authority  on  this  subject,  to  direct 
particular  attention.  It  has  been  seen  that  his 
lordship's  aversion  to  the  system  of  "Parliamentary 
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Goremmoiit"  for  small  colonies  is  conntenanced, 
in  his  opinioni  bj  the  circumstance  that  this  sys- 
tem appears  to  have  been  **  somewhat  prematurely 
tried"  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  has  a 
population  of  only  about  55,000  souls.  In  another 
part  of  his  work,  he  again  hints  his  apprehension 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  have  ''  acquired 
prematurely  the  estabHshment  of  a  system  of 
government  for  which  they  are  not  yet  siifficiently 
prepared."  Earl  Grey  alleges  no  facts,  and  no 
authority  but  his  own,  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
As  it  appears  in  his  work,  it  is  an  ^8$  dixit,  and 
nothing  more.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  his  views  were 
sustained  by  evidence.  The  latest  and  best  evi- 
dence is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  most  recent 
<'£lue  Book"  on  the  Colonies,  that  of  1852.  In 
this  ''  Blue  Book"  appears  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  lieutenant- Governor  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman.  The  following 
Ib  the  concluding  passage  of  this  report,  dated  in 
July,  1852.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Govenrt>r,  who  has  watched  the  working  of  "  Par- 
liamentary Government"  on  the  spot,  has  come  to 
a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to  that  which  is 
expressed  by  Earl  Grey : — 

On  my  assumption  of  the  Goyemment,  in  the  spring 
of  1851,  in  acconlance  with  instmctions  from  the  Colo- 
nial Minister,  responsible  government  (for  some  years 
before  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  colonists)  was  conceded 
to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  her  Majesty's  hereditaiy 
reyennes  surrendered  to  the  colony.  As  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  much  party  spirit  existed  before  the  con- 
cession was  made,  and  it  will  continue  to  exist,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  until  the  change  of  system  has  had 
a  longer  trial,  and  its  opponents  get  more  reconciled  to  the 
deprivation  of  that  power  and  ascendancy  in  the  island, 
to  which  many  years'  possession  appeared  to  give  them 
an  inherent  right,  but  which  they  can  now  only  regain 
by  obtaining  the  confidence  of  their  fellow- colonists  in  the 
nsual  constitutional  way :  and,  from  my  short  experience 
in  the  island,  and  from  all  I  have  seen,  I  am  of  opinion 
the  change  was  not  only  necessary,  but  will  prove  bene- 
Jicial  to  the  colony  :  and  that  I  shaU  next  year  have  to 
give  a  more  favourable  account  of  its  progressive  im- 
provetnent. 

Earl  Grey  is  of  opinion  that  "Parliamentary  Go- 
vernment" was  prematurely  introduced  into  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  that  the  colony  was  not 
prepared  for  it.  Lieutenant-Governor  Bannerman 
is  of  opinion  that  the  change  was  "  necessary," 
and  "  will  be  beneficial  to  the  colony."  Earl 
Grey  had  this  "  Blue  Book"  before  him.  He  makes 
several  references  to  it  in  his  work.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  important  report  of  Sir  A.  Ban- 
nerman should  have  escaped  his  notice.  His  lord- 
fihip  has,  of  course,  a  right  to  retain  his  own  opi- 
nion, even  against  the  contrary  opinion  of  the 
lieutenant-Govemor;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  ought  not,  in  fairness,  while  speaking 
unfavourably  of  the  working  of  this  form  of  Go- 
yemment in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  to  have  men- 
tioned that  the  testimony  of  the  highest  local  au- 
thority was  directly  opposed  to  his  views.  At  aU 
events,  the  discovery  of  such  an  omission  of  im- 
portant evidence,  must  certainly  tend  to  lessen 
the  reader's  confidence  in  the  other  statements  and 
conchvAom  which  appear  in  this  woik. 


It  will  surprise  no  one  to  find  that  Earl  Grey 
is  stUl  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  system  of  con- 
vict transportation.  He  devotes  a  letter  of  eighty- 
seven  pages  to  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
advantages  of  the  system,  and  an  account  of  his 
endeavours  to  improve  and  extend  it.     And  he 
winds  up  his  book  with  a  **  Postscript,"  in  which 
he  expresses  the  horror  with  which  ho  had  just 
leameid,  that  the  Government  actually  proposed  to 
abolish  the  system  altogether.    He  even  throws 
out  a  dark  hint  that,  although  he  is  "exceedingly 
anxious  to  support  Ihe  administration^"  it  may  be 
his  "  duty"   to  oppose  it  on  this  question.     He 
draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  may  ensue,  if  the  convicts  are  turned  loose 
in  this  country :  and  he,  therefore,  thinks  it  deci- 
dedly better  that  they  should  be  turned  loose  in 
the  colonies.    Whether  they  will  be  of  use — ^like 
the  "well-educated  gentlemen,"  who  are  to  be 
sent  out  as  pubUc  functionaries — ^in  "  improving 
the  tone  of  colonial  society,  and  preventing  it  from 
gradually  degenerating  from  the  standard  of  man- 
ners and  acquirements  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed at  home,"  his  lordship  does  not  distinctly 
state :  but  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  getting 
them  out  of  this  country,  in  some  way  or  other, 
he  entertains  no  doubt  whatever.     Otiiers,  how- 
ever, see  the  question  in  a  very  different  light. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  deportation  of  con- 
victs, instead  of  benefiting  this  country,  has,  in 
fact,  been  an  injury  to  it,  by  preventing  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  which  would  have  diminished 
the  amount  of  crime.     They  observe  that,  on  the 
Continent,  directly  opposite  to  Groat  Britain,  there 
are  three  countries,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark, not  among  the  least  considerable  of  Euro- 
pean kingdoms,  and  densely  inhabited  by  popu- 
lations very  closely  resembling  in  character  and 
habits  the  popidation  of  these  islands — ^not  one  of 
which  countries  has  a  penal  colony — ^but  aU,  on 
the  contrary,  keep  their  convicts  at  home,  without 
experiencing  any  of  those  baneful  consequences 
which  Earl  Grey  predicts  as  likely  to  occur  in  this 
country.     On  inquiring  how  it  happens  that  those 
states  have  not  suffered  any  of  these  injurious 
effects,  they  find  that  in  every  one  of  them  there  is  a 
good  system  of  national  education  established ;  that, 
consequently,   their  criminals  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  easily  managed  in  well-con- 
ducted penitentiaries,  or  "  home  colonies ;"  and 
that  thus  those  countries  are,  at  this  moment,  less 
troubled  with  released  convicts  than  Great  Britain 
itself,  which  has  annually  exported  thousands  of 
felons  for  the  last  half  century,  without  apparently 
making  any  impression  on  the  number  of  its  "  cri- 
minal class."     They  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  our  most  judicious  course  will  be 
to  put  a  stop  to  transportation,  and  to  direct  our 
efforts  to  the  means  of  prevenl^g  crime  and  re- 
forming criminals.    As  the  2\me$  the  other  day 
well  observed, 

We  must  so  conduct  our  penitentiaries  at  home,  that 
conyicts  returned  upon  society  may  he  less  noxious,  if 
possible,  than  heretofore  ;  and  aboye  aU — and  this  is  our 
truest  resource — we  must  endeayour  to  lessen  their  num- 
bers altogether.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  remedial  means 
may  be  eyen  a  gain  to  us,  if  it  makes  us  more  anxiou^ 
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for  prevention.  Bagged  schools  and  umverssl  teaching — 
cheap  bread  and  readier  sustenance — firee  emigration 
and  higher  wages — must  all  come  to  our  aid,  and  in  the 
end  we  may  possibly  find  that  the  great  question  of  se- 
condary punishments  is  best  solved  by  the  diminution  of 
secondary  crime. 

This  philosophy  may  be  beyond  the  ken  of  Earl 
Grey,  but  it  evidently  is  not  beyond  that  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  noble  ex-secretary  will  find 
himself;  on  this  question,  as  on  that  of  responsible 


goyemment  for  the  colonics,  going  counter  to  hia 
former  chief,  to  whom  his  vindicatory  epistles  are 
addressed.  There  have  been  strange  changes  of 
position  and  principles  among  politicians  in  our 
day ;  but  surely  the  strangest  and  the  most 
lamentable  is  that  which  has  occurred,  when  a 
British  senator,  bearing  the  honoured  name  of 
Gbet,  is  found  inveighmg  against  Parliamentary 
Government,  and  threatening  to  obstruct  a  Liberia 
Administation  in  one  of  its  most  salutary  reforms. 


A    WORD    OR    TWO    ON    BONNIE    SCOTLAND. 


SiTTixa  in  our  easy  chair  after  dinner,  having 
done  a  good  forenoon's  work  on  "  pew  publica- 
tions," our  better  and  best-beloved  half  beside  us, 
douce  and  demure  as  puss  on  the  hassock,  and 
making  her  knitting  needles  click  with  a  sleepy 
monotony  hardly  to  be  resisted,  we  took  up  this 
big  four  poimd  volume,*  sighing  to  think  how 
easy  our  literary  conscience  must  be  to  deal  with 
such  a  Goliath  ere  that  red-bleared  sun  which 
leared  stupidly  on  us  through  the  mist,  should  go 
down  behmd  the  chimney-pots  on  wbioh  his  lower 
limb  was  resting.  But  needs  must  where  the 
devil  drives.  And  yet  just  half  an  hour^s  doze 
would  be  so  pleasant,  and  as  Kitty  hints  so  proper 
too  after  one  of  her  most  elaborate  ''  spreads." 
Stop — ^let  me  see  whether  we  could  not  com- 
promise tbe  matter,  and  review  this  big  one  in  a 
reverie.  Scotland — good,  not  a  better  subject  in 
all  the  world  for  an  after-dinner  dream  about 
fairies  and  field  sports,  with  the  ring  of  bums  and 
ballads  in  our  ear;  statistic — ahem:  there's  a 
crook  in  every  lot :  no  man  in  his  senses  could 
voluntarily  and  of  set  purpose  dream  about  fiars 
and  census,  unless  he  were  a  parish  clergyman  or 
own  cousin  to  Joseph  Hume.  However,  let  me 
sec :  after  all  tho  thing  is  not  so  unlikely.  Stir 
up  the  fire,  Kitty,  and  just  give  me  the  least  more 
room  for  toasting  my  toes,  like  a  dear.  There 
now. 

This  book  seems  to  be  simply  some  ''dozen 
single  gentlemen  bound  into  one :"  a  combination 
of  the  new  statistical  account,  Mc  Culloch,  sun- 
dry guide  books,  and  Oliver  and  Boyd's  Almanac. 
It  is  however  a  very  readable  volume — ^not  sufii- 
ciently  portable  for  the  tourist  nor  minute  enough 
for  tho  economist,  but  for  the  general  public  more 
solid  than  tho  former  class  and  less  wearisome 
tlian  the  latter.  Altogether  it  contains  an  amount 
of  instructive  and  pleasant  matter  which  ought  to 
recommend  it  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  Like  a 
good  housewife,  Mr.  Dawson  has  spread  the  table 
Avith  such  a  variety  of  viands  that  one  cannot  in 
conscience  find  fault  with  the  deficiency  of  any 
w.^-^— — ^^^^""— ^-^— ^^^.^^■^^^^■^""■»  ■■  ■■^— ^■^— ■^— ^.— »«■      ■       111- 
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particular  dish.  ''  The  land  of  brown  heath  and 
sbaggy  wood"  is  here  mirrored  forth  to  our  southern 
fancies  so  as  to  waken  an  eager  longing  for  sum- 
mer days,  hob-nailed  shoes,  knapsacks,  pocket 
pistols,  and  long  vacations,  when  leaving  l^e  city's 
ceaseless  din  and  the  office,  and  copy,  and  the 
plaguy  imp,  and  all  anxiety  behind  us,  we  may 
once  traverse  those  misty  glens  and  great  silent 
hills,  and  hear  the  peaseweep  asshe  flits  about  the 
moorland,  while  we  make  ready  a  sure-killing  fly 
for  yon  frolicsome  grilse  that  showed  his  shining 
silver  sides  in  the  pool  just  imder  the  fragrant 
biroh  that  rustles  its  light  leaves  in  the  quiet 
evening  wind.  Hush !  my  dear,  Mr.  Dawson  is 
not  a  wizard :  not  a  bit  of  him  :  we  will  warrant 
him  a  good  sound  son  of  a  God-feaiing  £ather ; 
who  loves  "  bonnie  Scotland  "  too  well  to  meddle 
with  black  art  or  grammarye.  Nevertheless,  ho 
has  managed  with  the  help  of  certain  potent 
charms,  composed  of  the  life-blood  and  brains  of 
WyUie,  Chambers,  Billings,  Black,  and  Hugh 
Millar,  to  ''cast  the  glamour  ewer  me,"  and  to  send 
this  dismal  drizzling  London  mist  to  Coventry  for 
the  present ;  so  that,  whether  in  spirit  or  out  of 
the  spirit  I  cannot  tell,  only  here  I  have  been: 
this  hour  past,  sitting  you  say,  my  dear,  and  far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  you  nay,  by  a  sea-coal  fire 
in  the  heart  of  Cockaigne;  but  wandering — ^not 
my  mind,  love,  my  pulse  is  quite  calm,  seventy-five 
to  the  minute  precisely — yet  wandering  in  imagi- 
nation, now  along  ''  the  banks  and  braes  o'  bonny 
Doon,"  by  AUoa's  haunted  Kirk,  and  through  that 
drunken  town  of  Dumfries  where  Eobin  Bums 
guaged  whiskey  barrels  to  the  glory  of  his  country 
£Lnd  the  shame  of  his  own  soul — again  down  the 
Sneddon  by  that  river  of  Warren's  blacking  the 
Cart,  where  the  "  puir  weaver  body  "  Tannahill, 
fifed  and  fluted  his  life  away  about  the  Braes  o' 
Balquhidder,  and  that  honest  packman  chield 
wrote  his  Wattie  and  Meg,  and  where  Christopher 
himself  dreamed  his  firat  dream  about  the  Isle  of 
Palms  as  he  took  a  walk  with  Johnny  Lockhart 
out  to  the  old  Manse  at  Inchinnan.  And  then  I 
fancied  I  was  far  up  the  Dee  at  the  back  of  Loch- 
nagar,  looking  down  on  that  wild  Loch  Dhu,  un- 
visited  hitherto  by  any  cockney  foot,  and  lying  to 
this  day  unimproved  and  unregenerate  with  the 
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old  ctLTBO  upon  it  in  a  state  of  diabolical  perfection 
and  Miltonic  sublimity,  black,  blasted,  awful, 
like  Satan's  own  eye  sunken  among  shaggy  and 
beetling  rocks ;  and  by  and  bye  I  was  "  within  a 
mile  o'  Edinburgh  toon,'*  away  wandering  with 
Jeanie  Deans  by  Arthur's  seat,  and  St  Anthony's 
weU,  and  Muschat's  Cairn,  and  watching  the 
bright  sunshine  as  it  flashed  oyer  the  monumental 
Calton  and  kindled  up  the  Bass  and  the  May. 
It  is  quite  tme^  Kitty,  I  admit  it,  that  my  head 
was  a  little  jumbled^  and  that  Mr.  Dawson  waste 
blame  for  it.  This  mixtuije  of  old  ballads  and 
new  red  sandstone,  genealogies  and  geologies, 
grouse  shootings  and  graywadce,  calves  and  coal 
measure,  kirks  and  criminals,  et  cetera,  is  naturally 
a  little  conftising  to  you,  my  dear,  who  are  pro- 
perly the  weaker  vessel.  That  is  to  say — ^hear  me 
out,  and  smooth  that  very  unbecoming  ^wn 
which  never  did  look  natural  to  you,  my  jo, 
Janet,  for  I  do  believe  you  were  bom  laughing  or 
at  least  with  that  quiet  matronly  smile  which  is 
now  ''fringing  the  dusky  clouds  with  gold*' — 
well,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  there  is  something 
oonfiifiing  in  all  this  to  you,  love,  just  as  there  is 
to  me  when  I  see  you  getting  up  a  mess  of  hotch- 
potch with  those  fresh  green  spring  vegetables 
whioh  look  as  if  they  were  quite  proud  to  be 
handled  by  those  dainty  white  Angers.  But  when 
we  see  the  fiEur  napery  and  the  smoking  tureen, 
and  Peggy  sittiag  everything  down  with  a  smirk 
on  her  sunny  face,  for  Peggy  kaows  our  taste,  why, 
the  confusion  has  all  vanished,  and  one  thinks 
only  how  the  grace  may  be  shortened.  !N^ow,  Mr. 
Dawson  has  really  composed  a  very  savory  mess 
— something  heterogeneous  we  admit,  nor  has  he 
been  always  careful  to  gather  the  freshest  material. 
For  example,  that  new  Lancashire  which  has 
sprung  up  in  the  lower  ward  of  Lanark  within  the 
memory  of  man,  with  all  its  flaming  forges,  and 
mine  shafts,  and  clicking  looms,  and  half  savage 
population,  and  millionaires,  and  wants,  and  dan- 
gers, is  not  by  any  means  so  vividly  depicted  as  it 
might  have  been.  Even  the  wonderful  progress 
of  agricxdture  in  the  Lothians,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  less  favoured  neighbourhoods,  is  not  marked 
in  its  latest  development;  nor  are  the  moral 
statistics  of  crime,  drunkenness,  education,  and 
religion  by  any  means  so  perfect  as  we  could  wish 
to  see  them.  We  do  love  the  old  motherland,  with 
all  a  Scotchman's  prejudice  almost — we  love  its 
history  so  fruitful  in  heroism,  its  literature  boat- 
ing with  so  full  a  human  heart,  its  hills  with  their 
h^owed  traditions  of  Wallace- wight  and  cove- 
nanting elders,  its  consecrated  nool^,  all  of  them 
sacred  as  the  Bundusian  fountain,  sung  in  many  a 
lilting  ballad,  which  neither  patriotism  nor  good 
taste  would  willingly  let  die.  But  just  because 
we  do  so  love  it,  our  anidety,  if  not  our  interest, 
13  turned  mainly  to  those  new  fields  of  energy 


and  enterprise  where  the  spirit  of  the  present  age 
predominates,  and  forces  on  our  attention  the 
grand  moral  and  physical  problems  of  which  it 
behoves  alike  the  philosophy  and  philanthropy  of 
the  time  to  be  wisely  endeavouring  the  solution. 
What  are  the  poor  laws  doing  about  Glasgow  and 
Airdrie,  and  Coalbridge  and  Gartsherrie,  and  the 
region  round  about?  what  the  church,  and  schools, 
and  tippling  houses,  and  mill  masters?  What 
comparative  rate  of  march  is  there  between  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  decay  of  morals  ?  Of  these 
and  such  like  Mr.  Dawson  gives  us  but  faint  in- 
timations; and  though  .we  can  enjoy  an  hour's 
dream  among  the  misty  hills,  we  are  soon  pricked 
to  descend  to  the  stem  realities  of  busy  life  in  the 
valley. 

Altogether,  however,  the  mess  as  wo  say,  is 
good  and  palateable ;  indicating  progress,  on  the 
whole,  almost  in  every  direction.  We  can  see 
plainly  that  after  the  feverish  crises  it  has  lately 
come  through,  the  land  is  gaining  additional 
strength  and  vitality.  Disruption  fever  purged 
out  much  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  humours,  so  that 
the  fiddling  and  fuddling  parsons  of  the  old  school 
are  growing  daily  fewer,  and  there  will  be  soon, 
we  hope  a  plentiful  lack  of  them,  pleasant  as  they 
were  on  a  fishing  excursion,  and  over  a  tumbler  of 
toddy  on  a  frosty  winter  evening.  The  schoolmaster, 
too,  begins  to  get  more  noticed,  and  will  not,  it 
is  hoped,  be  permitted  any  more  to  starve,  either 
his  own  body  or  the  children's  brains.  The  old 
clod-hopping  farmer,  ignorant  of  rotations,  care- 
less of  green  crops,  despising  science,  and  making 
his  own  manure,  he,  too,  is  nearly  obsolete,  and 
should  be  caught,  while  he  may,  to  be  a  specimen 
in  the  Highland  Society's  Museum.  The  wliiskey 
tide  that  once  submerged  the  highest  judges  in 
the  land,  is  now  mainly  found  in  the  dock,  and 
and  never  rises  to  the  bench.  There  is  one  cottar's 
house,  indeed,  where  fifty  stood  before ;  and  wc  con- 
fess, it  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  jmss  through  some 
of  those  green  Highland  glens,  and  see  the  ruiucd 
"  wa's  o'  the  auld  biggar," — the  ash  trees  that 
grew  round  the  kail-yard,  and  the  gowan  bank 
sloping  down  to  the  bum — a  picture  which  hovers 
cloudlike  and  tearful  amid  the  dreams  of  many 
a  stout  yeoman  this  day  felling  tall  pines  among 
the  backwoods  and  prairie  borders  of  Canada. 
But  this  after  all  is  the  economic  law ;  and  now 
there  are  fifty  cattle  browsing,  where  only  one 
fed  before.  Looking  at  these  things,  we  take 
heart ;  and  with  your  permission,  Kitty,  we  shall 
just  pay  another  visit  to  Coila  and  Robin  Bums, 
and  hear  him  hunmiing  an  old  ballad  between  the 
stilts  of  his  plough,  while  that  cup  of  Bolica  is 
making  for  thine  o^vn  special  comfort,  and  our 
own  "  night-cap  "  is  being  warmed  by  those  ever 
careful  hands. 
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Thbbe  is  a  spark  kindled  now  in  Scotland  of 
which  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed  are  somewhat  too  negligent,  seeing  that 
their  own  premises  are  not  insured  against  fire 
from  that  quarter.  The  main  reason  of  this 
disregard  may  be  traced,  we  dare  say,  to  the  fact 
that  the  controversy  had  at  first  a  very  sectarian 
origin,  and  a  very  narrow  basis — was  indeed 
simply  a  dispute  between  two  rival  kirks,  which 
of  Uiem  should  play  Procrustes  in  the  old  college 
halls,  and  whether  some  half  an  inch  should  be 
added  to  the  length  of  that  orthodox  bedstead 
in  which  they  meant  still  to  stretch  the  learning 
and  philosophy  of  the  land.  So  long  as  the 
matter  stood  thus,  England  very  properly  went 
on  with  her  business,  having  no  time  to  spare  for 
parting  hungry  dogs  that  were  fighting  after  their 
kind  over  a  bone  in  the  kennel:  But  the  colour 
of  events  has  latterly  changed — it  is  no  longer 
a  mere  question  of  sectaries  and  sects,  Books  of 
Discipline  and  Acts  of  security:  the  tide  has 
carrieid  a  large  part  of  the  intellect  and  godliness 
of  the  country  away  from  their  old  moorings ;  and 
now,  having  fairly  slipped  the  anchor  at  which  they 
swung  for  a  while  in  dubious  uncertainty,  they 
have  got  into  the  open  sea,  and  are  quite  willing 
to  be  rid  of  Procrustos  and  his  bed  altogether. 
Now,  this  question  is  not  provincial  but  imperial ; 
and  England  should  look  to  it  for  the  prospective 
reform  of  her  big  nursery  in  Oxford. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  very  marked  and  considera- 
ble difference  between  the  University  systems  of 
the  two  countries.  In  England  the  colleges  are 
''louping  stanes^'  to  ecclesiastical  preferment;  in 
Scotland,  a  beneficed  clerg3rman  has  no  higher 
ambition  than  a  chair  in  his  alma  mater.  In  the* 
former,  therefore,  the  universities  are  striving  to 
obtain  the  patronage  of  the  church ;  in  the  latter, 
the  church  is  fain  to  have  imlimited  power  over 
the  seminaries  of  learning.  The  question  of 
religious  tests  differs  accordingly  in  the  two  coun- 
tries just  in  proportion  to  the  different  relations 
of  the  educational  and  religious  establishments. 
Looking  to  the  universities  as  the  porch 'of  the 
Anglican  Temple — ^yea,  even  Solomon's  porch, 
which  is  called  beautiful,  Oxford  dons  and  proc- 
tors have  planted  their  42-pounders  at  the  en- 
trance, and  command  the  poor  gownsman  to 
stand  and  deliver  his  conscience  into  better  keep- 
ing, before  he  can  be  privileged  to  scan  a  Greek 
chorus,  or  chop  Aristotle's  logic,  or  proceed  to  his 
degree.  Anxious  in  Scotland  simply  to  maintain 
a  quiet  comfortable  preserve  for  her  learned  divines, 
the  church  there  has  simply  provided  a  grand 
militia  guage  for  her  professional  recruits,  leaving 
happily  to  the  students  ample  scope  and  verge 
enough  to  range  undisturbed.  The  teacher  of 
"  the  humanities,"  however,  must  stand  in  his 
stockings,  a  man  of  so  many  inches  according  to 
the  Westminster  confession — the  instructor  in 
physics  must  swallow  the  presbyterian  pledge — 


and  the  professor  in  morals  must  believe  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  red-hair  bill.  Honest  David  Deans 
would  republish  his  "Cry  of  ane  Howl  in  the 
Wilderness,"  were  any  Annenian,  L.L.D.,  poison- 
ing the  minds  of  youth  through  the  medium  of  an 
algebraic  formula— or  any  prelatic  geologist  unset- 
tling the  godly  discipline  of  the  kirk  by  a  schismatic 
alignment  drawn  from  fossils  and  stones — or  any 
latitudinarian  dissenter  tarnishing  the  fine  gold 
by  a  heterodox  reading  of  Horace  or  Homer. 
Now,  it  is  felt  that  this  bed  is  too  short  and  the 
covering  too  narrow,  so  that  learning  is  getting 
altogether  cramped  and  cold  by  their  means ;  and 
therefore  Lord  Advocate  Moncrieff  means  to  bring 
in  a  biU  this  session,  we  understand. 

Before  saying  a  word  on  Strowan  Robertson's 
pamphlet,*  we  should  wish  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood what  the  real  nature  of  the  new  movement 
is.  All  parties,  we  believe,  are  equally  anziouB 
that  the  universities  should  be  untainted  by 
schisms,  heresies,  and  infidelities  of  any  kind  or 
quality.  Orthodoxy  is  nationality  in  Scotland; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in  whose  house  the 
fire  bums  most  strongly.  The  sole  question  among 
them  is  as  to  the  right  way  of  ensuring  sound  and 
good  instruction  of  the  higher  class,  with  entire 
safety  of  Calvinistic  faith  in  decrees,  elections, 
irresistible  graces,  and  final  assurances.  Strowan 
Robertson  and  his  friends  in  the  old  kirk  appeal- 
ing then  to  the  "wisdom  of  our  fathers,"  and 
lifdng  up  the  larger  and  shorter  catechism  with 
proofe,  summon  every  man  aspiring  to  a  doctorate 
to  swear  without  more  ado  that  this  is  verily  his 
creed,  flinging  into  the  bargain  a  bundle  of  old 
acts  of  Parliamant  and  books  of  discipline.  The 
other  party  object,  that  this  is  not  fair  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  land,  because  one  may  be  per- 
fectly competent  to  teach  Greek,  and  perfectly 
willing  to  do  his  work  in  good  faith,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  without  being  able  in  conscience  to  stand 
the  test  of  this  orthodox  pressure.  They  demand, 
therefore,  that  learning  shall  have  the  natural  free 
play  of  her  powers,  stipulating  only  that  if  a  pro- 
fessor shall  abuse,  or  attempt  to  abuse  his  power 
by  assailing  the  faith  of  the  students,  there  shall 
be  some  court  of  appeal  with  power  to  strip  the 
gown  from  his  back.  The  proposal  looks  reason- 
able to  reasonable  men.  But  Strowan  Robertson 
has  reasons  on  the  contrary;  terrible  bugbear 
reasons  imported  from  Germany  all  the  way, 
which  is  now,  just  as  it  used  to  be  in  old  reforma- 
tion times,  the  gi*and  bale-fire  and  warning  beacon 
held  up  by  mother  church  to  shew  the  breakers 
ahead.  In  Germany  accordingly,  he  finds  uni- 
versities without  tests,  all  of  them  hag-ridden  by 
nightmares  of  neolog}',  mythology,  and  pantheism, 
not  surely  to  be  tolerated  in  Presbyterian  Scot- 
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land.  There  is  a  good  cry  for  the  hnnt ;  shout  it 
load  and  often  enough,  and  the  movement  men 
will  be  at  their  wits'  end  by  and  bye.  These  last, 
howevery  are  not  to  be  frightened  so ;  and  they 
reply^not  unfairly^  that  a  century  ago,  or  less,  one 
who  wanted  a  similar  argument  against  tests  need 
only  have  pointed  to  Scotch  universities — to  Adam 
Smith,  to  Arian  Hutchison,  and  Socinian  Simp- 
son, and  others  less  notable,  but  not  less  perni- 
cious. In  short,  they  make  it  appear  that  even 
if  these  tests  were  fair,  they  are  not  effectual ;  so 
that  if  the  universities  are  not  to  be  degraded  into 
mere  appendages  of  the  established  church,  Lord 
Advocate  Honcrieff  should  get  his  hands  strength^ 


ened,  while  he  seeks  to  clear  away  this  useless 
encumbrance.  Let  our  English  M.  Fs.  lay  this  to 
heart;  it  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  when 
they  come  to  speak  to  Oxford. 

As  to  Mr.  Kobertson's  pamphlet,  he  appears  to 
be  much  too  zealous  a  partisan  to  be  trusted  with- 
out guidance.  His  argument  from  the  case  of 
Sir  Daniel  Sandford  is  disingenuous,  his  proof  of 
Adam  Smith's  dealing  is  an  arrow  for  the  enemy's 
quiver;  and  his  general  reasoning  is  based  on 
the  false  assumption,  that  the  universities  are 
ecclesiastical  nurseries,  and  the  professors  prophets 
in  Israel. 
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'Well  hast  thou  cried,  departed  Burke, 
All  chivalrous,  romantic  work 

Is  ended  now  and  past. 
Bold  Sidney  and  his  kidney 

Ws  have  not  heart  to  proceed — ^the  quotation, 
we  fear,  can  never  be  finished  in  these  pages :  the 
fortunes  of  its  author* — ^homilied,  too,  in  these 
verses — afford  too  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth 
he  illustrates,  that  the  days  of  romance,  and  chi- 
valry, and  poetry  are  past — outgrown  and  over- 
grown, and  never  to  be  restored  till  with  one  con- 
sent we  return  to  boyhood.     'Twas  there  in  the 
dim  copses  of  that  Happy  VaUey,  we  lost  both 
lyre  and  spurs,  as  individually  we  stOl  lose  them. 
Eor  what  is  the  decline  of  chivalry,  the  decline 
of  poetry,  but  the  decline  of  the  '*  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments"  to  each  man  of  us  as  we  grow  into 
years  of  discretion?     What  but  the  decline  of 
the  Punch  and  Judy  drama  ?    Grown  men,  we 
still  peruse  the  legends  of  the  thousand  and  one 
nights — still  occasionally  we  tarry  at  a  street- 
comer  to  bestow  melancholy  smiles  upon  belated 
PSlichinello  theatricals — still,   in  wet  weather, 
give  an  hour's    attention    while    Coleridge   or 
Campbell  pours  along  the  hearth  a  rivulet  of  song. 
But,  alas,  and  notwithstanding,  the  golden  bowl 
is  broken.    What  now  to  us  is  Padladeen,  and 
who  cares  for  the  brethren  of  the  barber  ?    Shem- 
selnihar,  Zenobie,  Badoura,  moon-eyed  princesses 
— goi^;eouB  in  shawl  and  silken  shintyan,  lapped 
in  softness,  lost  in  langour  and  the  luxury  of 
dreams — how  has  their  glory  departed  since  when, 
at  fourteen  years,  we  rumpled  brown  locks  in 
extremity  of  emotion  over  the  chronicle !     Gone 
the  radiance  of  eastern  noon  that  slumbered  on 
our.  faces  as  then  we  read ;  the  little  tongues  of 
£ame  that  flicker  in  the  coal — suggest  the  noise 
of  nodding  palms  no  more.     Per  the  bidbul  no 
'cricket  suffices ;  and  what  will  you  have  for  sup- 
per that  shall  so  truly  be  mutton  stuffed  with 
pistachio-nuts  as  that  barren  crust  of  old  ?  Soyer, 

»  Hood, 


depart !  Dumb !  your  mutton,  stuffed  with  your 
pistachio-nuts !  Allah  and  the  sacred  blade-bones 
of  Mahomet ! — ^Forbear,  lessee,  forbear  ambrosial 
manager !  The  real  drama  deceased  some  time 
ago  in  a  drab  great  coat,  breathing  its  last  into 
the  pipes  of  Pan.  Vain  your  stews,  your  pies 
spiritual — ^vain  your  spectacles  and  comedies  from 
the  Prench !  Bestore  to  us  our  brown  locks  and 
the  heads  that  were  under  them,  that  we  be  men 
by  rule  and  square  no  more,  prescient  of  the  taxe 
no  more — and  then !  0  Badoura  peri,  wind  your 
golden  scarf  about  our  brows,  poise  our  drowsed 
souls  in  perfumes  of  celestial  attar,  and  take  us 
within  the  shadow  and  the  twilight  of  your  dreams. 
But  as  there  is  no  second  boyhood  for  English- 
men, so  there  can  be  no  second  bovhood  for 
England;  and  as  with  individual  youth  passes 
away  all  real  and  fdU  appreciation  of  the  poetry 
of  Mr.  Lane,  so,  we  fear,  with  national  boyhood 
passed  away  that  same  open-eyed,  open-eared, 
open-mouthed  appreciation  of  all  poetry  whatever. 
There  is  a  poetic  feeling  that  knoweth  not,  and 
poetic  judgment  that  feeleth  nought;  and  though 
we  may  now  be  better  critics  of  poetry  which  is 
not  English,  but  Latin  written  by  EngHshmen  in 
English  like  that  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  their 
followers  (the  melancholy  multitude !)  or  acclima- 
tised (German  and  Italian,  like  almost  all  the  poetry 
of  later  generations,  there  is  no  longer  a  public 
mind  responsive  to  chords  of  verse  attuned  from 
English  character  to  English  character  alone. 
And  there  are  no  chords  of  that  description  to 
respond  to.  Neither  masters  nor  scholars  are  left 
in  the  only  real  school  of  English  poetry  that  ever 
existed;  though  that  was  as  distinctive  in  its 
elements,  and  as  original  in  its  character,  as  its 
decay  is  significant  and  complete.  The  ballad- 
minstrelsy  of  England  was  the  expression  of  poeti- 
cal feeling  truly  national — ^indigenous  to  the  soil 
and  springing  spontaneously  from  it,  destitute  of 
all  extrinsic  cultivation,  and  yet  greater,  for  what  is 
most  graceM  and  pure  in  sentiment  than  for  the 
rugged  aQ.cl  rank  tuxuri^ce  proper  tp  untrained 
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strength.  It  grew  out  of  national  character,  as 
mistletoe  grows  on  the  oak-tree — green,  gracefiil, 
and  problematical:  for  how  did  such  delicate 
verdure,  such  chaste  grace,  get  there?*  With 
this  diiference,  however,  that  whereas  the  mis- 
tletoe asserts  no  existence  bnt  its  own,  and  knows 
not  the  secrets  of  the  oak,  the  poetry  of  which  we 
ai*c  speaking  asserts  not  itself,  and  tells  all  the 
secrets  of  the  tree  from  which  it  grew.  British 
idosyncrasy  may  be  read  from  it — ^British  history 
may  be  written  from  it.  The  unapproached 
pathos,  the  strong  unwilling  sorrow  that  sobs  in 
these  ballads,  the  grim  Teutonic  humour  that 
crackles  here  and  there  in  them,  the  swift  per- 
cussion of  stanza  after  stanza,  when  battle  is  the 
subject  of  the  song — the  very  measure  adapted  to 
no  known  instrument  of  music  so  well  as  lusty 
lungs,  are  broadly  and  exclusively  English, 
while  nine-tenths  of  all  produced  from  the 
various    schools  of  poetical  composition  which 

*  War,  wine,  and  women  have  engrossed  almost  all 
the  poets.  The  greater  number  of  the  most  renowned 
poems  rhyme  of  these  alone;  and,  of  these,  the  most 
favoured  of  readers  are  those  frenzied  with  the  maddest 
aspect  of  the  theme.  The  wherefore  is,  of  course,  ap- 
parent. Passion  is  always  poetical :  it  creates  language, 
and  language  is  its  most  obedient  servant,  always  its 
truly.  If  you  wish  to  write  a  poem,  with  least  trouble, 
select  any  passionate  incident  of  love,  any  vivid  incident 
of  strife,  and  your  poem  is  already  hidf-made ;  and,  what 
is  even  then  of  some  importance,  half  praised.  For  every 
man,  if  he  understand  nothing  else,  understands  loving 
and  fighting ;  they  are  instinctive,  varied  little  by  educa- 
tion, and  appeal  to  an  average  amount  of  savagery  in 
men  of  all  grades  under  one  climate.  Thus  women, 
whose  primed  qualities  are  generally  supposed  to  be  less 
influenced  by  position  or  education  than  those  of  men, 
are  superior  to  men  in  appreciation  of  aU  that  belong^  to 
love  and  chivalry :  they  comprehend  both  supremely ;  and 
with  women,  the  better  half  in  matrimony,  the  better 
half  of  the  world  is  enlisted. 

Under  such  halcyon  auspices — with  aids  both  subjec- 
tive and  objective,  in  the  thing  to  be  sung  of  and  the 
thing  to  be  sung  to — a  comparatively  slender  infusion  of 
poetical  genius  is  sufficient  to  render  one  the  author  of 
very  commendable  heroic  or  Petrarcan  verses ;  and  the 
deepest  and  purest  wells  of  inspiration  are  those  at  which 
even  the  most  brilliant  composers  of  such  verses  have 
not  drunk.  Lord  Byron  is  a  high  example  of  such  bril- 
liant composers ;  a  great  poet  of  the  passions;  and  whose 
muse,  when  she  chose  to  sing  sweetness,  chose  to  be  as 
supremely  sweet  as  though  fervour  were  not  in  her  nature 
most  supreme,  and  inspiration  flame.  But  a  smaller 
amount  of  true  creative  poetic  genius  goes  to  constitute 
a  poet  Byron,  than  to  the  compoeition  of  others  less 
brilliant  or  successful ;  while  without  a  liberal  infusion  of 
what  may  be  called  the  sublimated  animal — akin  to  sense, 
which  is  not  poetry,  and  alien  from  soul,  which  ig — ^no 
poet  Byron  could  be  possible  at  all. 

We  recite  all  this  in  honour  of  British  ballad-min- 
strelsy ;  and  claim  credit  for  the  good  authors  and  ori- 
ginal minstrels,  that  they  composed  not  in  this  way  (t.  e. 
in  the  war,  women,  and  wine  way),  at  a  period  and  under 
circumstances,  from  which  the  existence  of  no  other  way 
could  fairly  be  inferred.  In  ages,  daric  ages,  of  feudsd 
insolence  and  feudal  servitude,  where  the  most  respects 
able  attribute  of  man  was  muscle,  and  animal  courage 
compounded  for  the  moral  virtues,  or  went  very  far  to  do 
so — and  beauty  and  the  bowl,  as  always  to  the  soldier, 
furnished  the  sum  of  incitement  and  reward — these  Bal- 
lads were  made.  They  are,  inijeed,  and  could  be  little 
else,  the  chronicles  of  turbulent  times ;  and  were,  more- 
over, composed  by  the  descendants  of  those  fierce  Scalds 
who  delighted  in  the  banquet,  in  the  chase,  and  in  slaugh- 
ter I  whose  paradise  was  a  rinons  Walhalla,  and  place  of 


have  superseded  it,  might  well  be'  translations. 
The  '*  Queen  of  the  May  **  is  indeed  ours;  but  sad 
it  is  to  suggcst,*dear  Genevieve,  that  even  you  might 
possibly  be  an  adaptation  from  the  classics,  some 
sweet  daughter  of  the  Gracchi  in  da  latM — if  you 
were  not  so  German  classical. 

So  our  first  love  is  abandoned.  The  English 
muse,  large  limbed,  and  brown  eyed,  and  alto- 
gether beautiful, — thick  crowned  witii  leaves  of 
oak,  and  smelling  of  the  woods,  found  herself 
deserted  long  ago  for  a  large  importation  of  Chloes 
and  Clorindas,  and  made  a  bed  of  leaves  and  died 
in  the  woods,  proud  and  childless.  Since  then  we 
have  been  improving  on  our  Chloea  and  Clorindas, 
releasing  them  fr^m  much  buckram,  extricating 
them  from  much  rouge  and  pearl-powder,  by 
vigorous  application  of  towelling.  But  the  large, 
modest  EngUsh  muse,  who  never  knew  a  far- 
thingale, and  seldom  needed  towelling — she  is  no 
more !  and  the  loss  is  ours. 

foemen's  skulls  for  drinking-cups.  '*We  hewed  with 
the  sword,"  sings  Regnor  Lodbrog,  forefather  of  him  who 
wrote  the  *•  Babes  in  the  Wood" — **  We  hewed  with  the 
sword !  we  will  not  fail  to  pour  plenty  of  ale  out  of 
skulls,  and  to  wash  oiu-  throats  in  Odin's-hall  !'* 

But  spite  of  the  influence  of  such  tradition,  and  the 
then  condition  of  society ;  spite  also  of  the  very  nature  of 
their  themes,  our  old  ballads  are  not  poems  of  passion : 
they  are  superior  to  the  sublimated  animal.  Beautiful 
as  tliey  are,  they  depend  for  their  greatest  beauty  on  a 
refinement  of  feeling,  and  purity  of  sentiment,  and  inno- 
cenco  of  thought,  anticipatory  of  all  that  four  centuries 
of  cultivation  has  been  found  equal  to  educe ;  these  ex- 
cellences too,  being  oftenest  clothed  in  a  simple  elegance 
of  diction,  which  four  centuries  of  cultivation  seem  not 
to  have  preserved.  In  a  note  like  the  present,  and  with- 
out quotation,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  recall  how  in  these 
generally  rugged  ballads,  poetry  is  softened  in  the  still 
light  of  sympathy  and  human  ajfection;  how  few  heroes, 
in  the  military  and  Scaldio  sense,  are  found  in  these 
ballads — how  many  good  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers, 
who  recommend  themselves  to  us  peculiarly,  as  iueh^  in 
the  very  heat  of  strife ;  how  seldom  the  cry  of  the  stricken 
soldier  is  "Charge,  Chester,  charge!"  how  often  some 
word  of  tenderness  concerning  that  "  lady  dear,  who 
waketh  in  bower  for  me ;"  how  faint  the  blaze  of  gloiy, 
how  bright,  and  warm,  and  all-welcoming  the  firelight 
from  the  hearth.  The  passion  of  love,  again,  is  ohas* 
tened  with  tlie  same  moral  ameliorations.  It  is  such  a 
passion,  in  the  ballads,  as  no  man,  at  any  time  of  liile, 
could  be  ashamed  of;  a  passion,  or  rather  an  absence  of 
passion,  which  makes  the  men  more  manly,  and  the 
women  more  womanly ;  more  honourable  and  more  love- 
able  both.  Mr.  iTamieson,  who  collected  many  Britidi 
ballads,  and  translated  some  Danish  ones,  has  noticed 
this.  He  observes  that  with  aU  the  GotJbic  nations,  love 
was  not  the  boisterous  passion  of  animal  appetite  [the 
still  intensity  of  passion]  which  is  found  to  prevail  in 
warmer  latitudes,  nor  did  it  assume  the  visionary  and 
fantastical  form  in  which  we  find  it  represented  in  the 
earlier  French  and  Provengal  poetry.  Our  good  mothers 
deserved  something  nobler  and  deeper  than  either  ;  and 
certainly,  like  the  blue-eyed,  brown-eyed  women,  their 
daughters,  whom  we  love,  would  **  stand'*  neither.  To 
conclude,  the  one  broad,  inspiring  principle,  running  dear 
throughout  our  beautiful  ballad  poetry,  is  (0  perfidious 
Albion!)  the  modest  one  of  fidelity :  the  one  ever-re- 
curring sentiment  (0  morose  shopkeeper!)  a  prolific 
compound  of  generosity,  or  love,  best  called  leindness ; — 
sympathy  of  kind,  which  comprehends  fidelity  and  half 
the  Christian  virtues  beside.  These  qualities,  with  ear* 
nestness  and  simplicity,  are  paramount  in  an  eminently 
natural  school  of  ^oetiy,  a  school  great  in  unambitious 
greatness,  and  one  in  which  the  unshackled  aspirant  may 
study  with  unsuxpassed  advantages, 
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And  it  is  fair  to  deduce,  we  hold,  from  the  loss 
from  our  poetry  of  English  individuality  and  such 
reflections  of  mind  and  feeling  as  must  best 
appeal  to  our  poetical  sympathies,  if  we  had  them, 
that  we  have  also  lost  those  poetical  sympathies, 
or  that  they  have  at  least  greatly  dechned.  We 
arc  no  longer  boys,  and,  therefore,  Aladdin  is  no 
conjuror.  Aladdin  is  no  conjuror,  because  we 
are  no  longer  boys.  Eubbing  that  lamp  of  his 
proved,  upon  consideration,  not  calculated  to  be 
productive  to  U9,  Each  shopkeeper  of  us,  and 
the  whole  national  Shop  of  shopkeepers,  at  about 
seventeen  years  and  seventeen  centuries  of  age, 
respectively,  woke  to  the  suspicion  that  the  only 
lamp  for  us  to  rub  with  promise  of  profit  was  the 
shop-lamp — ^the  lamp  of  commercial  and  scientific 
intelligence.  And  so  hard  has  it  proved  to  evoke, 
not  pearls  and  diamonds  as  big  as  a  musselman*s 
thumb,  but  olives,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  rai- 
ment— beef,  boots,  and  bread-and-butter — that 
feeling  has  got  merged  into  facidty,  and  faculty 
is  at  length  all  absorbed,  and  there  is  no  time  for 
poetry. 

True,  poets  now  and  then,  ignoring  the  facts, 
still  indite ;  and  we  each  make  it  a  duty  to  become 
familiar  with  their  names,  and  admire  them  very 
much — ^between  the  pauses  of  dinner  and  the 
dance ;  and  so  do  our  neighbours  and  partners — 
enthusiastically.  We  all  read  Shakspere  in  our 
youth ;  and  if  we  have  not  read  him  since,  bow 
neverthetess,  to  the  opinion  that  he  is  the  poet 
of  all  time.  Milton,  not  so  many  have  perused, 
even  counting  those  who  skip  the  dry  and  heavy ; 
but  we  all  know  how  much  he  was  paid  for  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  and  think  it  very  shameful.  "  Three 
poets  in  three  dbtant,"  &c. — ^we  all  know  that 
too,  and  can  repeat  it.  So  with  the  modem  poets. 
They  are  universally  known,  and  much  admired ; 
but  read  less,  and  bought —  ?  If  books  could  be 
read  without  ever  being  bought,  if  authors  or 
booksellers  were  the  "  dear  friends "  of  all  the 
borrowers — we  should  say  that  the  poets  were 
never  bought  at  all.  "  Small  prophets  and  large 
returns,"  was  first  established  as  a  great  fact  by 
Hr.  Murphy,  when  he  established  ^  almanac  ;* 
but  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  the  phrase 
is  modified;  it  reads,  ''Great  poets  and  no 
returns!"  At  any  rate,  we  have  no  rec<?nt  ex- 
ample of  a  poet  relying  upon  a  prospect  of  such 
returns:  Savage  was  the  last,  and  a  very  de- 
plorable example.  Those  who  have,  since  then, 
sought  poetry  professedly  (we  cannot  say,  as  a 
profession)  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  those 
who  were  indifferent  to  pecuniary  returns,  and 
those  who  had  talent  to  devote  to  other  pursuits, 
and  could  depend  on  them.  Byron  and  Eogers 
belong  to  the  first.  Of  the  second  Southey  is  an 
instance;  he  laboured  long  and  with  intense 
industry,  for  reviews  and  in  biographical  book- 
making,  before  he  felt  his  family  secured  from  the 
chances  of  poverty.  Coleridge  also  wrought  hard 
in  prose,  dd  died  in  not  too-flourishing  prosperity. 
Moir  had  to  stand  by  his  surgery ;  and  Moore, 

*  The  maxim  is  now  frequently  met  with,  slightly 
Altered,  in  trade  circulars. 


who  had  to  be  political  and  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment, received  a  greater  sum  than  poetry  ever 
produced,  for  something  that  was  not  so  much  a 
poem  as  an  amusing  and  brilliant  constellation 
of  bright  and  chiming  words ;  a  sweet  ringing  of 
bells,  depending  upon  ifou  to  supply  poetry  and 
meaning,  mainly. 

And  here  is  the  secret.  We  are  willing  to 
have  our  minds  amused,  but  not  enthralled  or  in- 
volved. If,  0  poet  with  long  hair,  you  can  divert 
our  minds  from  thoughts  and  so  give  them  rest 
and  sleep, — from  that  law-suit  or  that  railway 
business — from  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  this 
factory,  or  the  Saturday-night  difficulties  of  that, 
from  the  too  much  work  here,  and  the  weariness 
of  no  work  at  all  there — do  so,  and  you  shall  not 
go  unrewarded.  Be  a  Monster,  0  long-haired 
poet.  Become  a  General  Tom  Thumb.  Be  two 
feet  nine  inches  high,  eleven  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  wear  a  fanny  cocked  hat, — and  you 
shall  have  shillings  in  unabated  flow,  our  wives 
shall  pat  your  cheeks  and  our  daughters  and 
sweethearts  shall  add  kisses.  And  if  any  cracked 
painter  of  the  name  of  Haydon,  exhibiting  his 
bores  of  historical  pictures  in  the  next  room  happen 
to  take  umbrage  that  not  one  shilling  of  the  lliou- 
sands  pass  to  £am,  let  him !    He  be  shot ! 

So  Poor  Tom  Hood  choked  up  the  spring  of 
poetry  that  was  in  him  (as  well  as  he  could,  for 
it  would  still  break  out),  wrote  a  **  Lament  for 
Chivalry,"  and  took  to  "Comic  Annuals"  for 
bread.  That  Southey  at  one  time  also  contem- 
plated Condo  Annuals,  we  suspect  from  that  poem 
of  his  on  the  proportions  of  pork;  and  Poet 
Warren  of  the  "Diary  of  a  Physician"  and  "Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,"  took  the  same  ground  in  a  still 
more  bold  and  decided  manner,  when  he  published 
that  capital  joke  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee."  The 
generous  British  public,  however,  too  often  un- 
generous and  blind  in  matters  pertaining  to  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  misunderstood  Poet  Warren 
so  egregiously  that  we  fear  the  mistake  was  wilfrd. 
It  misunderstood  the  poet's  very  intention  j  which 
was,  by  the  publication  of  an  extremely  absurd 
book,  to  drown  the  carking  cares  of  the  nation  in 
a  flood  of  laughter.  The  public,  it  must  injustice 
be  admitted,  did  laugh ;  but  at  the  wrong  object : 
at  the  author.  This  was  most  unkind.  After  all, 
however,  he  was  more  fortunate  than  many  of  his 
compatriots; — the  book  teas  largely  bought,  by 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting,  and  he  thus  in- 
directly obtained  the  reward  his  superior  ingenuity 
deserved.* 


*  That  the  authors  of  four-fifths  of  these  Tolumes  of 
rhyme  which  are  in  constant  issue  from  tlie  press,  are 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  as  moved  Mr.  Warren  to  the 
Lily  and  tJie  Bee  (i.  c,  the  production  of  amusement  and 
laughter  by  the  intensely  absurd),  we  have  now  no  doubt: 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  so  innocent  a 
means  of  effecting  an  object  so  laudable,  and  it  would  be 
mijuBt  to  ascribe  to  these  well-intentioned  men  the  idea 
of  effecting  anything  else.  We  were  first  led  to  tliid  con- 
clusion (and  it  is  always  interesting  to  note  the  origin  of 
great  conclusions)  by  a  story  related  by  Sidney  Smith, 
but  of  which  not  even  that  penetrating  ecclesiastic  divined 
the  full  and  dreadful  meaning.  The  story  concerns  a 
Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown,    In  the  third  year  of  the 
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But  Poet  Warren  is  not  unequalled,  great  reason 
as  he  undoubtedly  has  for  supposing  so ;  and  in 
presence  of  the  production  now  before  us,  we  are 
impelled  to  congratulate  that  gentleman  on  the 
fact  that  his  previously-earned  reputation  insured 
for  him,  even  more  than  his  merits,  the  attention 
and  the  laughter  of  the  world.  The  gain  is  his  : 
let  him  be  thankful !  The  author  of  the  volume 
which  (as  orthodox  reviewers)  we  again  say  '^lies 
before  us,"  has  not  the  distinction  of  a  name ;  and 
so  for  twelve  years  his  e£fbrts  to  benefit  his  species 
have  gone  unrecognised  and  unrewarded — if,  in- 
deed, that  can  properly  be  said  to  have  ''  gone  ** 
which  none  but  our  fortunate  selves  seem  to  have 
met.*  And  yet  we  have  truly  averred  that  it  is 
equal  to  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee  "  in  the  laughter- 
stirring  element — ^in  elements  of  mirth  as  boister- 
ous as  those  that  hurtle  in  the  caves  of  ^olus ; 
and  as  rich  in  that  most  welcome  and  marketable 
faculty  of  literature,  amusement.  Nay,  we  will 
even  say  that  it  is  superior  to  lifr.  Warren's  ad- 
mirable performance,  and  much  more  worthy 
of  public  patronage  and  purchase.  The  author 
has  succeeded  in  assimiing  so  magnificent  an  air 
of  confidence  combined  with  an  appearance,  mar- 
vellously life-like,  of  complete  incapacity — he 
walks  the  world  of  poesy  with  so  perfect  an 
assumption  of  innocence,  desperate  unconscious 
innocence,  of  all  and  several  the  laws  of  language 
— that  he  is  at  once  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
insufficently  valued  compeers,  the  poets  of  the 
egregious  absurd.  Mr.  Mahon,  too,  is  thoroughly 
consistent.  Many  of  his  more  successM  rivals 
have  persisted  in  detailing  their  nonsense  in  the 
most  elegant  or  at  least  the  most  grammatical  lan- 
guage at  their  command.  Some  have  even  adopted 
the  grand  Miltonic  style;  others  the  sardonic 
Byronical ;  others,  again,  the  miserable  style,  after 
the  manner  of  Eeats.  This,  of  course,  is  sheer 
pedantry,  and  a  weakness  Mr.  Mahon  has  anxi- 
ously avoided.  In  contemplating  the  present 
work,  he  remembered  that  beauty  unadorned  is 
adorned  the  most  by  universal  and  unctuous  ac- 
knowledgment;  and  rightly  inferring  that  the 
beautiiiilly  ridiculous  is  amenable  to  the  same 
rule,  gives  us  his  absurdity  in  accordance  there- 


reign  of  bis  present  majesty  (George  IV.)  and  in  the 
thirtieth  of  his  own  age,  Mr.  Brown,  then  upon  his 
travels,  danced  one  evening  at  the  court  of  Naples.  His 
dress  was  a  volcano  silk  with  lava  buttons.  Whether  (as 
the  Neapolitan  wits  said)  he  had  studied  dancing  under 
St.  Vitus,  or  whether  David,  who  danced  in  a  linen  vest, 
was  his  model,  is  not  known ;  but  Mr.  Brown  danced 
with  such  inconceivable  alacrity  and  vigdijr,  that  he  threw 
the  Queen  of  Naples  into  convulsions  of  laughter,  which 
terminated  in  miscarriage  and  changed  the  dynasty  of  the 
Neapolitan  throne."  And  did  the  good-natured  queen, 
then,  suspect  nothing  Herodian  in  the  dancing  of  Mr. 
Brown  ?  Did  she  innocently  think  no  guile  existed  be- 
neath that  dress  of  volcano  silk  with  lava  buttons  ? — ^no 
deeply  conceived  scheme  to  dance  away  a  dynasty  ?  With 
the  penchant  for  imprisonment  which  characterizes  the 
powers  that  be  Neapolitan,  we  doubt  whether  the  mask 
of  Momus  would  now  serve  to  disguise  the  political  de- 
signs of  any  other  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown. 

•  "London  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is.  A  Poem.  With 
Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  verse.  By  Anthony  Mahon. 
London :  Johnson,  Paternoster  Bow, 


with.  Not  a  rag  of  embellishment  is  here  dis- 
played; his  muse  disports  herself  in  original 
innocence.  In  a  conventional  age  like  the  present, 
this  stroke  of  craft  was  not  less  bold  than  effective, 
not  less  ingenuous  than  ingenious ;  and  carries  out 
the  benevolent  objects  of  the  author  wonderfully. 
Its  effects  shall  not  be  wholly  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader :  we  will  extract  from  the  page 
that  first  presents  itself.    It  is  a  wild  story. 

One  day  in  May  I  strolled  my  way, 
When  vernal  flowers  and  bloom  looked  gay, 
And  all  proud  nature  shone  most  bright. 
Which  shed  pure  essence  of  delight ! 
I  sought  a  perfect  shady  bower, 
I  longed  therein  to  spend  an  hour. 


Methought,  I  am  retired  alone, 

Where  hearts  are  free — no  sigh  or  moan; 

Nought  here  that  evil  can  import. 

Where  nought  but  transports  reach  the  heart 

These  fledged  creatures  wing  the  air. 

To  vie  in  song's  their  greatest  care ; 

Though  nought  that's  human  here  but  me, 

I'll  share  content  with  all  I  see. 

While  thus  such  muse  absorbed  my  mind, 

I  farther  on  my  course  did  wind, 

Till  soon  arrested  by  a  rill. 

That  made  this  place  more  pleasing  still, 

I  stood  to  view  and  heard  a  moan. 

When  thinking  myself  quite  alone ; 

It  drew  my  gaze  to  every  side, 

And  on  the  bank  I  soon  espied 

A  maid  more  lovely  still  than  May. 


When  I  approached  she  rose  in  joy. 

And  now  her  grief  I  did  alloy, 

Saying,  "You  deceived  and  led  me  here ; 

Behold  my  state,  bedewed  with  tears ! 

You  shunn'd  my  sight,  into  this  bower, 

And  in  quest  of  you  I  spent  some  hours. 

Till  I  at  length  had  lost  my  way, 

And  here  in  hapless  plight  I  lay." 

From  bliss  this  maid  now  caused  me  woe. 

Not  knowing  who  did  upbraid  me  so, 

Yet  knew  she  must  be  in  mistake ; 

I  never  did  a  nymph  forsake ; 

Still  thoughts  on  this  had  filled  my  mind, 

And  power  of  speech  I  could  not  find 

To  plead  my  cause,  and  so  make  known. 

That  she  mistook  who  caused  her  moan ; 

But  when  recovered  from  surprise, 

Resolved  to  make  the  dame  more  wise, 

And  said,  "Dear  maid,  it  can't  be  me 

You  followed  here  or  wished  to  see ; 

I  never  knew  you  in  my  life, 

To  be  my  love  or  yet  my  wife ; 

So  be  convinced  of  your  mistake, 

And  let  delusion  thee  forsake." 

She  gazed  on  me,  now  I  felt  the  dart, — 

Her  searching  looks  had  thrilled  my  heart 

And  so  stood  mute  we  face  to  face ; 
She  like  an  artist  me  did  trace. 
Until  at  length  she-did  discover. 
That  I  till  now  was  not  her  lover. 
"  O  pardon,  pardon.  Sir!"  she  said, 
"  For  such  mistake,  a  lonely  maid ; 
Y^oung  Harry,  Sir,  was  more  like  you, 
Than  any  man  I  ever  knew ; 
In  looks,  attire,  and  every  state, 
Sound  of  voice  and  all  complete; 
And  amidst  all  lovers  yet  was  known, 
I  would  mistake  you  for  my  own." 

The  fact  was,  the  author  had  a  brother  so  much 
like  him  that  they  "passed  for  one  unless  to- 
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gjether."  This  was  Henry;  he  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  tomb,  in  a  very  loving  state  of  mind 
concerning  "  Miss  Plora  Dubois."  Upon  inform- 
ing her  of  the  &cts — 

'*He  is  dead!*'  aloud  she  cried, 

And  to  despair  her  mind  consigned. 

I  strove  to  soothe,  but  all  in  vain, 

She  could  not  now  contentment  gain ; 

She  would  give  no  ear  to  soothing  voice. 

When  lost  the  object  of  her  choice ; 

She  now  distracted,  I  forlorn, 

And  sat  me  down  with  her  to  mourn, 

Yet  strove  all  means  I  could  devise. 

Her  deep  sunk  spirits  to  arise ; 

But  too  much  woe  enwrapp'd  her  soul, 

And  all  her  senses  did  control ; 

No  rallying  words  could  touch  her  heart. 

Where  grief  was  locked  and  could  not  part ; 

What  means  I  used  grief  to  dispel, 

Who  can  transcribe? — ^n6  words  can  telL 

We  both  reclining  on  the  green, 

None  could  behold  a  sadder  scene ; 

Whilst  near  the  fair  maid  I  reclined, 
And  wishing  now  I  could  restore 
The  faculties  she  had  before ; 
Yet  to  disclose  her  lover's  death, 
I  deem  was  wrong,  and  did  regret ; 
But  soon  her  spirits  did  reviye, 
And  set  my  heart  once  more  aUve ; 
But  when  her  eyes  did  light  discover. 
She  thought  I  was  her  absent  lover ; 
Unconscious  of  what  I  her  told, 
Ere  she  'neath  griefs  effects  reposed ; 
Por  her  sake  I  deemed  it  better 
To  pass  awhile  for  my  dead  brother. 
And  now  she  ceased  to  grieve  or  moan, 
And  took  my  aim  to  lead  her  home ; 
We  for  some  time  together  walked, 
And  not  a  word  now  either  talked  ; 
Meantime  oft  lovely  looks  she  cast, 
From  eyes  made  dim  by  sorrow's  blast. 
And  then  in  gentle  accents  spoke. 
Saying,  k  Sir,  you  have  not  silence  broke 
Since  we  departed  yonder  grove. 
Long  absence  blighted  all  your  love  ?" 
I  was  devising  all  on  otir  way 
What  to  dissemble  what  best  to  say ; 
I  thought  on  one  thing  and  another. 
To  make  her  believe  I  was  my  brother; 
Yet  now  in  answer,  I  said,  "  My  dear, 
Do  you  suppose  if  I  were  near. 
That  I  would  willingly  forsake  you. 
Not  call  to  see,  and  so  deceive  you  ? 
By  the  powers  that  are  divine, 
My  will  did  never  so  incline !  '* 

To  aceount  for  the  apparent  parodox  between 
his  conduct  and  professions,  the  author  now  re- 
sorts to  what  we  must  really  stigmatise  as  a  cock 
and  bull  story  about  going  to  Spain  to  prove  an 
alibi ;  and  in  a  rather  off-hand  manner  he  then 
asks: — 

**  And  now,  my  dear,  will  all  this  do 
To  gain  forgiveness  now  of  you  T' 
**  The  aot  is  worthy  of  applause. 
And  yet  enough  to  gain  your  cause ; 
To  forgive  you,  Sir,  it's  now  I  can. 
As  you  had  saved  an  honest  man ; 
Your  long  absence  caused  me  grief, 
As  wilfully  met  not  my  belief. 
Yet  what  had  most  perplexed  my  mind. 
Was  where  you  lived  I  could  not  find ; 
I  doubt  you  gave  me  your  address, 
As  where  it  was  I  cotdd  not  guess ; 
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If  I  had  got  it  I  would  have  sent. 
And  find  it  was  to  Spain  you  went.' 

The  above  recital  may  seem  strange. 

That  she  cannot  perceive  the  change ; 

Nor  do  I  believe  she  can  for  life. 

Unless  I  tell  her  when  my  wife ; 

So  much  alike  were  me  and  broUier, 

That  we  passed  for  one  unless  together ! 

And  still  as  rare  we  were  combined. 

In  sentiments  and  mutual  mind; 

Bore  no  contrast  by  grief  or  pleasure. 

In  heart,  in  toil,  in  ease  or  leisure ; 

Yet  what  had  crossed  our  course  through  life. 

We  both  oft  sought  to  get  one  wife ; 

Her  loved  by  me,  was  by  my  brother. 

Each  will  alike  to  have  no  other; 

Nor  could  I  ever  have  resigned, 

Until  my  brother  felt  inclined ; 

So  in  each  dilemma,  we  far  better. 

Gave  up  courting  both  together ; 

Yet  how  to  manage  such  an  affair. 

With  coalitions  unfit  to  bear. 

We  thought  concealment  the  best  project. 

That  each  may  love  a  distinct  object ; 

And  by  that  means  my  brother  courted 

This  maid,  who  sought  where  few  resorted. 

And  was  in  hapless  plight  repining. 

When  by  the  lonely  brook  reclining. 

Continuing  to  impose  upon  Miss  Flora  Dubois 
for  the  entombed  Henry,  ^e  author  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  her  into  the  matrimonial 
connection.  But  conscience,  the  accuser^  sleeps 
not.     Outwalking  one  day — 

Said  she,  "  Why  don't  you  now  repeat 
Our  tales  of  love  in  single  state  ?" 
Hesponse :  "  My  dear,  it  slipped  my  mind ; 
Therefore  you'd  better  me  remind." 

Mrs.  Mahon  adopts  the  suggestion,  and  the 
miserable  man  (who  besides,  as  he  admits,  *'  knew 
not  one  thing  or  the  other  that  passed  betwixt 
her  and  my  brother,")  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
disburden  his  mind.    Then  she  : 

**  You  state  and  swear  that  it  is  so ; 

It*s  mighty  strange,  yet  I  don't  know, 

But  if  it's  true  and  I  am  wrong. 

Why  did  you  dupe  me,  Sir,  so  long  ? 

We  are  now  married  a  year  and  more, 

Why  not  you  mention  it  before  ? 

What  caused  your  brother,  then,  to  leave?** 

"  Twas  death,  my  dear ;  he  is  in  the  grave.'* 

^  As  I  must  believe  that  you  are  true, 

And  Harry  is  dead,  to  bliss  adieu !" 

These  words  set  horror  in  my  mind. 

And  she  to  grief  again  resigned. 

Ah !  had  I  known,  would  I  disclose. 

To  blast  my  own  and  wife's  repose  ? 

'Twas  fate  that  prompt  me  so  to  do. 

It's  now  my  lot  with  her  to  rue, 

And  nought  in  life  shall  now  restore. 

The  bliss  I  felt  with  her  before; 

She  loved  my  brother  more  than  me. 

It's  now  displayed,  I  plainly  see. 

And  jealousy  springs  in  my  head. 

Yet  it's  not  right  since  he  is  dead. 

Now  MI  the  fires  of  retribution ;  how  touch- 
ingly  they  are  sung,  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
conceive,  and  hasten  to  the  blissful  denouement 

These  are  the  crosses  of  our  lives. 
We  find  them  out  in  getting  wives ; 
The  most  ill-suited  linked  together, 
To  banish  bliss  from  one  another; 
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Still  I  must  go  to  brbe  her  round 
To  love,  in  duty  I  am  oound ; 
I  promised  so  ere  we  were  wed, 
And  won't  transgress  until  I  am  dead; 
I'll  go  back  now  to  soothe  my  wife, — 

"  My  dear,  why  do  thee  languish  so, 
For  him  that's  gone  where  we  must  go? 
Can  I  be  happy  to  supply, 
The  place  of  him  fate  caused  to  die, 
And  share  your  love  that  is  no  treasure 
To  the  dead,  yet  bliss  or  pleasure? — 
But  to  me  with  a  heart  not  cold, 
'  It  is  more  treasure  than  pure  gold  ; 
Will  you  now  grant  it,  and  forget 
All  that  you  loved  ere  Arst  we  met, 
And  I'll  accept  the  precious  boon, 
With  gratitude  for  Uiee  alone?" 
She,  at  these  words,  ran  to  embrace  me, 
And  now  in  happy  life  doth  place  me, 
And  my  forgiveness  doth  implore, 
With  vows  to  love  me  evermore. 
Happy,  happy,  now  is  my  state, 
With  conscience  free — ^not  a  cheat ; 
I  told  the  truth  and  blessed  my  Ufe, 
By  undeceiving  to  my  wife, 
That  I  am  myself  and  not  my  brother, — 
Loved  by  her  who  loves  no  other. 

If  then  (as  we  have  assumed),  in  a  careful  and 
nnimaginatiye  age,  the  most  benevolent  end  of 
literature  be  laughter,  how  nobly  Mahon  has 
performed  his  mission  our  readers  have  some 
means  of  judging  in  the  quotation  above.  If,  as 
the  fact  is,  the  most  amxmng  writer,  no  matter 
how  extravagant,  is  most  fevonred  of  the  public, 
that  public  may  now  perceive  how  culpably  neg- 
lectful it  has  leen  of  a  truly  great  man  in  that 
line.  And  yet  it  cannot  all  perceive  from  the 
broken  poem  here  reprinted,  the  full  amount  of 
the  efforts  the  author  has  made  to  bring  mirth  to 
the  hearts  of  the  nation,  nor  the  full  sum  of  its 
culpability  in  neglecting  that  effort.  The  book 
must  be  possessed  and  read  to  know  that;  and 
there  are  two-hundred  closely  printed  pages,  above 
seven-thousand  lines,  of  such  excellent  nonsense, 
as  we  have  instanced,  not  one  of  which  could  be 
spared  without  a  pang.  Those  who  have  never 
composed  in-  verse  (the  minority,  we  are  painfully 
aware,  is  small)  know  not,  and  cannot  Imow  the 
amount  of  labour  involved  in  such  a  work ;  but 
added  to  labour,  the  ingenuity  here  displayed  can 
only  be  estimated  by  the  immense  benefits  it  is 
calculated  to  effect.  With  "  London  as  it  was," 
&c.,  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee,**  and  some  other 
books  we  wish  not  invidiously  to  mention,  the 
physician  might  abandon  half  his  drugs.  To  the 
hypochondriacal,  to  men  disunited  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage,  for  family  reading  during  November 
and  the  rainy  days  throughout  the  year,  and  for  ex- 
portation to  the  poor  oppressed  Blacks — ^we  con- 
sider the  book  invaluable.  It  is  bound  in  tmmi- 
tigated  green. 

Another  word.  The  public  does  not  like  to  be 
convicted  of  neglect,  whether  it  be  of  poets,  the 
bequeathed  daughter  of  heroes,  or  anybody.    It 


too  often,  we  must  say,  endeavours  to  screen  itself  * 
under  the  shabbiest  excuses;  the  bequeathment  is 
not  bequeathed;  the  daughter  is  not  a  daughter;  the 
the  hero — well,  if  he  tpos  a  hero,  he  did  not  behave 
himself  as  one  would  wish ;  and  so  on.  The  poet, 
of  course,  is  no  poet.  And  we  foresee  that  this  will 
be  said  of  him  whom  we  have  had  the  honour  of 
rescuing  from  darkness  and  the  shelves  of  Mr.  John- 
son. A  certain  class  in  society  will  say  that  the 
grotesque  garb  of  folly — assumed  by  tiiis  clever 
man  for  the  most  benevolent  of  purpoies^  is  his 
natural  hide ;  and  that  he  could  not  help  it.  But 
did  any  one  ever  make  a  similar  charge  against 
the  genius — say  of  the  Clown  at  Astley^s.  Does 
it  detract  from  Ms  comic  songs  that  he  cannot 
help  them  ?  And  did  the  Clown  at  Astley's  ever 
write  such  a  volume  of  poems  as  the  present  ? 

But  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  slanders  of 
that  section  of  society — or  retort  on  some  other 
section,  which  is  as  nearly  the  same  thing  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  author  of  this  volume  was  not  actixated 
by  great  designs  to  stoop  to  play  the  stupid,  but 
is  **a  stupid"  natuwdly,  deranged,  perhaps — 
what  has  reduced  him  to  that  oondition?  The 
following  passage  from  his  preface  may  assist  the 
solution  of  the  question  : — 

I  have  written  this  little  Work  with  no  other  view 
than  to  divert  ftom  my  mind  the  wearisome  burden  of 
anxiety  occasioned  by  a  protractive  and  expensive  law- 
suit commenced  by  me  at  a  very  early  age,  indeed  in  my 
boyhood,  against  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  recovery 
of  funded  property  I  stood  entiUed  to  by  my  nnde*s 

will Ho^rever,  I  could  not  bring  that 

point  to  issue  through  the  conduct  of  some  lawyers  I  en- 
gaged to  prosecute  the  case,  who  pretended  faith,  but 
proved  to  be  otherwise ;  and  although  I  could  convince 
the  reader  of  the  truth  of  this  ttatement,  and  the  same 
may  be  usefSxl  by  promoting  caution,  when  employing 
lawyers,  still  I  must  forbear,  though  anxious  for  the 
public  good,  giving  the  names  of  the  lawyers  I  allude  to, 
nor  trouble  the  reader  with  any  farther  comment  than  to 
acquaint  him  with  what  led  my  thoughts  to  a  work  of 
this  description. 

We  make  no  comment.  "We  abide  by  our  ori- 
ginal opinion.  There  is  but  one  step,  say  the 
philosophers,  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridi- 
culous. In  this  case  we  hold  for  the  sublime — 
the  sublime-ridiculous ;  and  those  who  may  differ 
from  us,  are  directed  to  the  above  quotation,  with 
a  recommendation  to  ponder  it.  The  law,  be  it 
bbserved,  "  led  my  thoughts  .to  a  work  of  this 
description."  Upon  the  law  be  the  responsibility. 
Upon  the  law,  which  with  its  absurdities  and 
injustice,  has  broken  many  fortunes  and  many 
hearts — upon  the  law,  in  the  mazes  of  which 
many  an  intellect  has  grown  giddy  and  gone  out — 
be  the  blame  and  punishment.  To  the  kindred 
floods  that  surge  around  our  Chancery -courts,  be 
added  the  tears  of  Mr.  Mahon^s  disappointed  pa- 
rents— ^let  their  sighs  augment  the  winds  that 
already  rumble  in  the  ohixnneys  of  its  chambers — 
and  the  fabric  must  Ml.  It  never  could  survive 
the  odium  of  making  so  enormous  a  victim. 
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THE   GOVEBNMBNTB   OF   CONTINENTAL   EUKOPE. 


Xm.   TDBGAST. 


Ok  afloending  from  {he  pluiui  and  yalleys  of 
the  Eoman  L^^tioiui,  amidst  piotoresque '  and 
magnificent  scenery,  we  at  length  arrive  at  the 
poet  of  Lojano.  From  this  spot,  on  a  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  we  behold  in  the  east  a  fertile  and 
b^ntifiil  region,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  may 
enjoy  a  broad  yiew  of  the  Adriatic.  On  the  west 
we  look  down  upon  the  fields,  vineyards,  and 
villas  of  Tuscany,  and  over  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Amo,  while  we  at  the  same  time  embrace  a  foil 
view  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  we  descend  firom 
Pietra  Mala  to  Maschere,  the  road  winds  through 
a  country  rich  in  vines  and  olives,  and  embel- 
lished with  the  palaces  of  the  Florentine  noblesse ; 
until  we  arrive  in  the  magnificent  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany. 

This  State  comprises  almost  every  variety  of 
climate  and  soil.  Over  whatever  part  we  travel, 
we  find  that  fertility  is  the  rule,  and  sterility  the 
very  rare  exception.  The  Tuscans  are  industrious, 
remarkably  firugal,  and  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking.  They  are  devotedly  attached  to  their 
country,  and  they  very  rarely  emigrate  to  other 
lands.  Ever  since  the  three  Bepublics  of  Florence, 
Sienna,  and  Pisa  were  united  under  one  sove- 
reignty by  the  Medici,  the  (jovemment  Has  been 
absolute,  but,  generally,  parental  and  mild. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  family  of 
the  Medici  maintained  the  ascendant,  until  1737, 
when  they  became  extinct ;  since  which  period 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  have  held 
sovereignty  over  Tuscany ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  fourth  years,  while  the  Grand  Duchy  for 
seven  years  formed  the  Eingdom  of  Etruria,  and 
for  other  seven,  three  departinents  of  the  French 
empire* 

Tuscany  is  generally  weU-oultivated,  although 
the  Metayer  is  the  prevailing  system;  the  landlord 
and  the  fanner  dividing  the  produce  between 
them.  The  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  are  also 
superior  to  most  of  those  in  Southern  Italy.  Bob- 
beries and  other  crimes  have  long  been  rare,  and 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  until  lately,  has 
been  impartial  and  usually  just. 

Tuscany  has  also  been  remarkable  for  its  local 
municipal  governments,  which,  for  a.  long  period, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  in  a  great 
d^;ree,  to  manage  their  own  aflGairs.  Education 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy, 
has,  however,  been  greatly  restricted  with  regard 
to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledg^e;  and  thus  the 


intelligence  of  the  rural  population  and  of  the 
artizans  and  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  does  not 
often  exceed  the  knowledge  simply  of  their  local- 
ities and  pursuits. 

Those  who  have  travelled  over  this  beautiM 
State,  have  everywhere  been  delighted  with  the 
scenery,  and  have  always  admired  the  neat  and 
orderly  conduct  of  the  handsome  Tuscan  peasantry. 

The  parental,  though  absolute,  government  of 
the  country,  by  Austnan  Dukes,  has  also  been 
extolled  by  travellers,  and  held  up  as  an  example 
highly  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  Italian  go- 
vernments. The  present  Grand  Duke  was  idso 
esteemed  as  an  affectionate  parent,  and  not  as  the 
despotic  ruler  of  his  subjects. 

The  revolution  of  1848  has  changed  bis  cha- 
racter, and  he  has  become  a  merciless  tyrant 
gnd  a  bigoted  fanatic.  Florence,  Leghorn,  and 
other  Tuscan  cities,  have  ever  since  been  in  the 
occupation  of  an  Austrian  army.  All  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  writing  has  been  abolished,  and 
an  inexorable  inquisition  exercises  its  tyrannical 
sway.  Countless  executions  have  been  perpe- 
trated; and  with  respect  to  religious  persecu- 
tions, the  tyrant  of  Florence  surpasses  his  brother 
tyrant  of  Naples. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  tolerated;  the 
punishment  is  imprisonment  or  death.  The  sad 
story  of  the  Madiai  will  form  an  eternal,  disgrace- 
ful page  of  Florentine  history.  The  Grand  Doke 
is  at  heart  and  in  sentiment  the  same,  although 
destitute  of  the  abilities  of  the  hero  of  MacchiaveUi 
—of  CsBsar  Borgia. 

Most  undoubtedly  those  cruelties  wbich  are 
practised  in  Florence,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardo  Yenetia,  are  not  only  countenanced 
but  also  directed  by  the  despotic  and  indiscreet 
Cabinet  of  Vienna.  That  the  execrable  despotism 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorrain^  may  be 
maintained  for  some  time  by  the  force  of  great 
armies,  by  imprisonments,  and  by  executions,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  deny;  but  a  day  of  retribu- 
tion will  the  more  certainly  arrive,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  cruel  govern- 
ment assuredly  be  the  dismemberment  of  that 
empire  of  discordant  nations,  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  Austrian  power,  south  of  the  Alps^-^ 
in  all  probability  from  the  western  borders  of 
Hungary  to  Wallachia — ^from  the  Carputians  to 
the  Danube,  to  Servia  and  Montenegro. 

^  M» 
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SUN    AND    SHADOW. 


Neaber  still  b«nd  o'er  me, 

Nay,  embrace  me,  I  implore! 
Ah,  my  pride  is  dead  before  me, 

And  its  ghost  has  gone  before. 
And  now  leave  your  locks  to  wander 

With  the  tresses  of  my  hair. 
And  leave  your  soul  to  ponder. 
How  your  love  was  left  to  wander 

In  the  gloaming  of  despair. 

Not  in  anger,  scarce  in  sorrow. 

For  its  ores  are  spent  and  past, 
Glowing  idly  on  the  embers 

Of  consumed  life  at  last : 
But  unvexed  and  unrepining, 

And  to  close  the  sad  arrear 
Of  my  dreaming  and  divining 
With  your  presence  round  me  shining, 

I  besougnt  your  presence  here. 

•Tis  Yesterday  no  more, 

When  To-morrow  is  arrayed; 
And  the  beautiful  adorning 
Of  the  everlasting  morning 

Stills  my  spirit  in  its  shade : 
A  golden,  slumberous  shadow. 

Where  it  slumbers  unafraid. 
But  talk  with  me  of  yesterday. 

Till  all  you  loved  is  sleep : 
My  yesterdaj,  'tis  present — 

It  is  sobbmg  whQe  you  weep. 

Till  all  you  loved  is  sleep; 

For  'twas  not  the  hoarded  treasure 
Of  a  woman's  trust  and  truth, 
Stored  by  innocence  and  youth. 

And  bestowed  in  boundless  measure- 
But  a  countenance  love-lighted 

And  accidently  fair — 
To  this  yoiu*  truth  was  plighted, 
And  soon  again  was  plighted, 

To  loveliness  more  rare. 

Yet  fain  I  would  believe 

That  you  truly  loved  me,  still. 

Oh,  assure  me! — ^re-assure  me! 
I  believe  it,  and  I  will ! 


Whether  fortune,  fault,  or  folly 
Loosed  the  floods  of  melancholy 

It  is  all  too  late  to  care : 
But  you  loved  me— always,  wholly — 

And  'tis  not  too  late  to  care. 

Then  you,  too,  know  the  story 

Of  a  spirit  poised  for  ever. 
Sick  and  reeling,  o'er  the  darkness 

Of  the  stolid  Stygian  river. 
And  your  eyes  have  been  a-weary, 
And  your  arms  have  been  a-weary. 

Strained  through  unrelenting  blackness. 
Stretched  upon  the  vacance  dreary. 

And,  indeed,  I  do  remember. 

Now  that  memory  is  to  cease. 
How  some  ghosUy  presence  sought  me, 
Subtle  as  my  soul,  and  brought  me 

Uninterpretable  peace 
But,  rejoicing,  now  I  know 

That,  creating  wings  to  flee 

Of  its  own  intensity, 
And  impelled  of  bitter  woe — 
'Twas  yovu"  love,  escaped  and  trembling, 

Seelang  respite  in  my  breast — 
Bringing,  seeking  consolation, 

Kefuge  with  my  love,  and  rest ; 
And  they  slept  and  dreamed  together 
•    In  the  chill  and  harried  nest. 

No  more  !  I  must  be  still — 

There  are  many  things  to  ponder 
In  the  sad  and  solemn  lunbrage 

Of  the  Valley  where  I  wander : 
For  the  distant  hiUs  ai*e  golden. 

In  the  golden  Morning  yonder. 
And  now,  good  night,  and  bless  you ! 

Give,  oh  give  your  lips  to  mine. 
That  my  latest  breath  caress  you. 

And  the  last  of  life  be  thine. 
Quell  them,  dearest,  these  alarms — 

Hold  me  fast,  nor  now  forsake  me. 

That  when  angels  stoop  to  take  me, 
They  may  take  me  from  your  arms. 


POLITICAL  BEGISTER. 


DOlfESnC. 

Oir  the  18th  of  last  month,  Parliament  ad- 
journed till  the  9th  instant,  having  been  in  session 
for  about  five  we&s  since  the  Christmas  holidays. 
In  that  period  the  strength  and  the  character  of 
the  Aberdeen  Administration  have  been  tested, 
and  with  a  result,  on  the  whole,  highly  favour- 
able to  it  iu  public  opinion.  It  is  true  that,  look- 
ing only  at  the  amount  of  legislative  business 
completed,  or  in  hand,  not  much  progress  w«uld 
seem  to  have  been  made.  The  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates  have  been  passed.    The  Jewish  Disa- 


bilities  Bill  and  the  Canada  Clergy  Eeserves  Bill 
have  been  carried  through  the  second  reading  by 
good  majorities.  A  rather  disappointing  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  law  reform  has  been  made 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  an  account,  somewhat 
more  satisfactory  of  the  measures  to  be  proposed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mercantile  marine,  has  been 
given  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  is  nearly  the  sum  total  of  ministerial  per- 
formances, in  the  legislative  line,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent date.  The  Budget,  and  the  promised  mea- 
sures relative  to  education^  to  secondary  punish* 
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ments,  to  land-tenure  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
goremment  of  India,  are  still  to  be  made  known. 

Probably,  however,  as  much  has  been  done  as 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected  of  any  Min- 
istry in  so  short  a  time  after  taking  office.  At 
all  events,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  is 
well  contented  with  its  present  GoTemment. 
The  Administration  has  thus  far  shown  itself 
united,  firm,  and  popular  in  its  tendencies.  The 
public  business,  in  every  department,  has  been  so 
Bucceesfiilly  conducted  as  to  leave  hardly  an  open- 
ing for  the  attacks  of  hostile  criticism.  The 
composition  of  the  Idinistry,  moreover,  has  the 
advantage  of  affording  a  very  &ir  reflection  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  public  mind.  The  whole  nation 
may  be  said  to  be  just  now  in  a  "  Liberal-Conser- 
vative'' mood,  and  inclined  to  steady,  well-consi- 
dered, and  constitutional  progress.  Both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  their  respective  ways,  exhibit  a 
corresponding  temper;  and  the  disposition  and 
action  of  the  Government  have  hitherto  been 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Session  has  chiefly  cen- 
tered in  the  proceedings  of  the  election  com- 
mittees, which  have  resisted  not  only  in  unseating 
sixteen  members,  but  in  disclosing  an  amount  and 
a  kind  of  corruption  in  the  present  constituencies 
startling  to  all  but  the  persons  practically  initiated 
in  electioneering  mysteries.  If  a  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  some  reform  in  the  electoral 
system  had  not  previously  existed,  these  disclo- 
sures would  certainly  have  awakened  it.  As  it 
is,  they  will,  probably,  serve  to  render  the  reform 
more  thorough  and  effectual  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Hull  (where  the 
corrupt  "  freemen  "  seem  to  have  vitiated  a  large 
portion  of  the  electoral  body),  every  borough  in 
which  these  illegal  practices  have  been  proved  to 
prevail  extensively  enough  to  influence  the  elec- 
tions has  fewer  than  2,000  registered  electors. 
Cambridge  and  Canterbury  very  nearly  approach 
this  number.  As  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
one  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  be  sought  in  an  en- 
largement of  the  constituencies,  the  fact  just 
noticed  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
lowest  number  of  which  a  constituency  should 
consist.  With  such  an  enlargement,  with  the 
protection  of  the  ballot,  and  with  stringent  laws 
against  bribery,  as  much  will  have  been  done  to 
secure  pmity  of  elections  as  mere  legal  arrange- 
ments can  effect.  Popular  education  and  an  im- 
proved pubUc  sentiment  must  do  tbe  rest. 

C0L0]fI£S  ASD  I)£P£ND£KCI£S. 

Just  as  the  difficulties  of  the  Burmese  war, 
aggravated  by  the  ill-judged  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  conducted,  were  assuming  a  serious 
aspect,  there  has  occurred  an  unexpected  event 
which  seems  likely  to  remove  them.  One  of  those 
"  revolutions  of  the  palace,'*  which  are  so  common 
in  the  East,  has  residted  in  the  deposition  and 
death  of  the  l^ng  of  Ava,  and  the  contest  of  two 
pretenders  for  the  possession  of  the  vacant  throne. 
One  of  the  combatants  seems  inclined  to  court  not 
merely  the  friendship,  but  the  aid,  of  the  British 
commander ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  result 


may  be,  the  early  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
that  quarter.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  such  a  peace  will  almost  certainly  prove, 
under  the  present  system  of  Indian  Government, 
to  be  nothmg  more  than  a  temporary  suspension 
of  hostilities. 

This  strangely  managed  war,  and  the  approach 
of  the  period  when  what  is  called  the  East  India 
Company's  charter  will  expire,  have  together 
served  to  awaken  in  this  country  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  vast 
Oriental  Empire.  Events  which  have  occurred 
of  late  years  on  the  Continent  and  in  our  own 
Colonies,  have  rendered  the  nation  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive on  the  subject  of  oppression  exercised  upon 
subject  races  by  arbitrary  rulers.  After  sympathi- 
sing with  the  unfortunate  Hungarians  and  Italians, 
and  censuring  the  severities  which  have  been 
practised  in  Ceylon  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  a  population  half  as  large  as  the  population 
of  Europe^  and  thirty  times  as  large  as  that  of  all 
the  British  Colonies,  has  been  committed  to  the 
charge  of  a  Government  responsible  only,  in  the 
most  indirect  manner,  to  the  British  people.  This 
charge,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  has  not 
been  exercised  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  well- 
fare  of  the  population  so  governed.  Such  an  ap- 
prehension is  amply  warranted  when  an  expe- 
rienced and  conservative  statesman,  like  Lord 
EUenborough,  is  found  replying  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  common  assertion  that  the  existing 
system  of  Indian  Government  has  "worked  well," 
in  the  following  striking  and  decided  terms  :^- 

"  That  had  been  the  invariable  answer  when  its  aDoma- 
lies,  its  absurdities,  its  monstrosities  had  been  objected 
to.  It  might  work  wdl  for  those  employed  in  the  admi- 
nistration ;  but  the  question  was,  did  it  work  well  for  the 
people  of  India?  Did  it  possess  any  appearance  of  per- 
manence ?  Was  it  possible  it  could  be  maintained  f  Tlie 
great  benefits  that  had  been  conferred  upon  India  in  the 
extinction  of^e  Mahratta  authority  and  of  the  Pindarees, 
and  the  establishment  of  internal  peace  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  another,  had  been  conferred  by  our  mili- 
tary successes;  in  these  the  civil  government  had  no 
part.  The  courage  of  our  troops,  the  enterprise  of  our 
generals,  the  genius  which  they  had  displayed  on  many 
occasions,  had  given  us  immortal  fame  as  a  great  military 
power,  and  had  given  to  India  all  the  benefits  in  the 
shape  of  internal  peace  which  had  been  extended  to  it. 
Peace  alone  was  a  great  blessing,  leading  to  prosperity* 
The  natural  state  of  mankind  was  a  state  of  progress. 
There  must  be  extraordinary,  unusual  circumstances, 
arising  through  the  worst  of  all  possible  governments,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  mankind  when  in  a  state  of  peace. 
But  what  we  were  to  look  to  was  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
government;  what  did  the  people  owe  to  that?  He  really 
believed,  that  if  you  were  to  inquire  what  had  been  the 
fidterations  in  the  distribution  of  property  occasioned  by 
the  thoughtless  or  inconsiderate  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  other  measures  re- 
quiring the  instant  sale  of  land  for,  arrears,  you  would 
find  that  the  edteration  in  the  distribution  of  property 
that  had  been  effected  by  us  in  that  country  was  much 
greater  than  the  alteration  of  property  effected  in  England 
by  the  Norman  conquest,  and  equal  also,  perhaps,  to  that 
effected  by  the  many  confiscations  which  had  taken  plac« 
in  Ireland.  He  confessed,  when  he  marched  throtLgh  the 
upper  provinces^  and  saw  the  vestiges  of  ancient  palaces, 
aivi  roadSy  and  works,  and  temples,  and  mosques,  and 
aU  the  records  of  great  government  by  which  we  have 
Ifeen  Receded,  he  fiU  humiliated ;  he  feU  that  %pe  were 
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exhibiting  ourteha  %mderc(reumitanM$  qf  diiparagementt 
m  greatly  inferior  to  a  nobUr  nation  to  which  we  had  ttic- 
eeeded.  What  we  had  now  to  endeavour  to  discover  was 
the  form  of  government  hj  which  a  good  administration 
might  he  given  to  India," 

If  any  evidence  were  needed  to  conflim  the 
ooirectness  of  this  description,  it  would  be  found 
In  the  ts^ia  mentioned  on  the  same  evening  (the 
11th  of  last  month)  b^  Mr.  Bright  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  especiallj  in  the  remarkable  statement 
that  during  the  fourteen  years  from  1834  to  1848 
the  amount  expended  by  the  Oovemment  of  India 
In  substantial  improvements  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
eanids,  tanks,  and  other  works  of  that  nature,  was 
only  £1,400,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  £100,000 
a  year ;  while  the  papers  before  the  house  shewed 
that  during  the  fourteen  years  in  question  the 
Indiaa  Government  had  extorted  the  enormous 
sum  of  £316,000,000  from  the  population  of 
India. 

The  truth  is  that  British  India  has  hitherto 
been  governed  not  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  either 
of  the  Indian  people  or  of  this  country,  but  chiefly 
for  the  advantage  of  the  few  thousand  individuals 
^who  divide  among  themselves  the  largest  portion 
X)f  the  revenues  of  that  immense  empire.  This 
imth  is  now  well  understood,  and  the  necessity 
'of  some  change  in  the  system  is  generally  admit- 
ted. But  no  one  of  the  many  able  writers  and 
speakers  who  have  discussed  this  subject,  seems 
as  yet  to  have  come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
ooneeming  the  nature  of  the  change  which  is  de- 
sirable, or  even  oonceming  the  direction  in  which 
the  remedy  is  to  be  sought.  An  observation  of 
Lord  EUenborough,  however,  affords  a  valuable 
indioation,  which  may  perhaps  be  usefiilly  followed 
out  to  a  practical  conclusion.  In  commenting 
upon  the  petition  of  nearly  thirteen  hundred  Bri- 
tish and  other  Christian  inhabitants  of  Bengal, 
.who  prayed  for  a  reform  in  the  present  system  of 
government,  his  lordship  remarked  i — 

'  With  renpect  to  the  Supreme  Government  of  India, 
the  petitionera  ohserved,  he  thought  with  some  reason, 
upon  the  paucity  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
They  stated,  **  that,  without  questioning  the  fitness  of 
any  individual,  they  still  regarded  the  council  as  veiy  de- 
ficient, and  especially  as  wanting  in  variety  of  composi- 
tion, and  as  of  too  limited  attainments  and  experience 

deficiencies  which  would  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
little  progress  made  in  all  great  improvements,  and  the 
retrograde  tendency  of  government"  They  therefore 
**  recommended  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  especially  the  addition  of  non-official  persons 
from  the  commercial  and  professional  classes."  That 
the  Legislative  CouncU  might  advantageously  be  in- 
creased in  number,  was  his  own  opinion.  He  thought  it 
muet  be  of  very  great  importanee  to  the  Government  that 
there  shotdd  exitt  organized  bodiee  of  the  nativee,  to  which 
the  Oovemment  m^ht  remit  any  matter  on  which  they 
might  wi$h  to  receive  their  opinion.  The  least  satisfac- 
toiy  part  of  the  business  of  the  Government  of  India,  was 
that  which  was  connected  with  legislation. 

The  <jue8tion  here  arises,  whether  the  defects  of 
the  Indian  Government  are  not  due  mainly  to  the 
absence  of  any  check  upon  its  action  in  the  country 
which  it  rules.  Can  any  country  possibly  be 
weU  governed  which  is  not  to  some  extent  self- 


governed  ?  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the 
negative,  as  in  this  country  it  is  likely  to  be,  we 
come  next  to  the  equally  important  query,  whether 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  form,  out  of  the  man^ 
thousands  of  educated  natives  and  British  resi- 
dents in  India,  constituencies  large  and  influential 
enough  to  represent  the  interests  and  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Indian  people.  Tor  example,  might 
not  the  elective  franduse  be  safely  given  to  every 
native  and  other  British  subject  in  India  possessing 
a  permanent  income  of  £100  ayear,and  alsotoevery 
such  person  (whatever  his  income)  who  can  speak 
and  write  the  English  language  intelligibly  ?  If, 
on  these  or  any  o&er  terms,  electoral  bodies  can  be 
constituted  in  the  several  presidencies,  they  might 
choose  a  certain  number  (say,  one-half  or  two- 
thirds)  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  council 
of  each  presidency;  and  these  local  councils 
might  elect  the  members  (or  a  portion  of  the 
members)  of  the  General  Legislative  Council 
of  India.  In  this  way,  the  desideratum  mentioned 
by  Lord  Ellenborough  would  be  supplied,  and  an 
important  step  would  be  taken  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  constitutional  government  into  India. 
By  tills  arrangement,  moreover,  the  influence  of 
the  property  and  intelligence  of  the  country  would 
be  enlisted  on  the  sido  of  the  British  connection ; 
since  the  constituencies,  thus  emancipated  and 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  Government,  would  be 
well  aware  that  a  rupture  of  this  connection 
would,  inevitably,  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  their 
privileges,  and  the  restoration  of  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  native  princes. 

The  present  Colonial  Administration  promises 
to  be  highly  successful  and  popular.  The  prompt 
cessation  of  transportation  to  Australia,  the  pro- 
posed surrender  of  the  Canadian  Clergy  Eeserves 
to  the  control  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  the 
completion  of  the  Cape  Constitution,  in  a  very 
liberal  form,  afford  satisfactory  earnest  of  what 
may  be  hereafter  expected  from  the  able  and  be- 
nevolent nobleman  now  at  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment, supported  as  he  is  by  colleagues,  not 
less  experienced  and  interested  than  hunself,  in 
Colonial  a£Eairs.  Ifit  be  true,  as  is  reported,  that 
the  purpose  is  entertained  of  establishing  the  com- 
plete svstem  of  Parliamentary  Government,  on  the 
Canadian  plan,  in  every  Colony  possessing  a  con- 
siderable British  population,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  vexatious  and  injurious  contests 
between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Colonists, 
which  have  caused  so  much  annoyance  and  mis- 
chief of  late  years,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  recur — 
seeing  that,  as  has  already  proved  to  be  the  case  in 
Canada,  and  the  other  ^orth  American  Colonies, 
the  chief  source  of  these  dif&culties,  will  have 
thus  been  annihilated. 

POBEION. 

The  history  of  the  stupid  and  brutal  military 
despotisms,  which  for  a  time  oppress  the  nations 
of  civilised  and  Christian  Europe,  has  afforded, 
during  the  past  month,  no  novelty  requiring  par- 
ticular comment.  There  have  been,  of  course, 
confiscations  in  Lombardy,  military  executions  in 
Hungary,  and  prosecutions  of  hbel  writers  in 
(Germany.     The  political  torpor  in  France  remains 
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Qnbioken,  SIplomaiists,  wanting  work,  have 
busied  themselyes  with  their  old  amusement  of 
raising  and  settling  difficulties  in  the  affairs  of 
Turkey ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  quarter  that  any 
great  European  movement  is  likely  to  begin. 

The  most  interesting  intelligence  comes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  President 
Pieroe  bus  inaugurated  his  administration  with  an 


animated  address,  rendered  eloquent  by  the 
speaker's  hearty  confidence  in  the  destinies  of  the 
expanding  Union,  and  in  the  worth  and  future 
prevalence  of  free  institutions ;  but  defaced,  un- 
happily, by  an  allusion  which  reminds  the  world 
that  "involuntary  servitude,"  now  nearly  banished 
from  Monarchical  Europe,  is  recognised  and  main- 
tained by  the  Constitution  of  BepubHcan  America. 


LITEEATURE. 


Hotuehold  Stories t  collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
Newly  translated.  With  two  hundred  and  forty 
Illustrations,  by  Edwd.  H.  Wehnert.  In  two  vols. 
London :  Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old  Bond>street.  1858. 

These  stories  are  the  classics  of  German  infancv 
and  childhood,  and  were  collected  with  much 
pains-taking  labour,  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  partly 
from  old  books  and  sheets,  and  partiy  from  oral 
traditions  handed  down  frt>m  generation  to  gene- 
ration. Buch  a  labour  requires  no  apology.  The 
world  is  frLU  of  children,  and  all  children  have  a 
prescriptive  property  in  these  marvellous  narra- 
tives. It  is  curious,  in  reading  them  over,  to 
notice  how  much  the  legendary  lore  of  one  country 
assimilates  to  that  of  another,  and  to  recognise  in 
the  "  good  old  German  stories  "  the  identical  plots 
and  catastrophes,  which  constitute  the  frame-work, 
not  only  of  many  of  the  nursery  tales  of  England 
and  Erance,  but  even  of  Persia  and  the  East. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  cause,  among  many,  of  the 
interest  with  which  this  species  of  literature, 
which  matter-of-fact  readers  are  too  prone  to  cast 
aside  as  trifling,  has  been  always  regarded  by 
writers  whose  countenance  alone  might  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  give  importance  to  their  subjects. 
Another  cause  is,  without  doubt,  the  influence, 
real  or  supposed,  which  the  hearing  or  perusal  of 
such  fictions  is  thought  to  exercise  upon  the 
mind  and  imagination,  and  through  them,  upon 
the  future  experience  and  character  of  the  chil- 
dren "with  whom  they  become  familiar  recollec- 
tions. And  here  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that -among  ourselves  a  very  ridiculous  prejudice 
has  prevailed,  for  some  generations  at  least,  with 
regard  to  the  supposed  immoral  tendencies  of  fic- 
tions palpably  absurd  and  grotesque — as  though  a 
child  were  necessarily  an  idiot,  and  could  not  by 
any  manner  of  means  fail  "  to  interpret  by  the 
letter  a  story  of  a  cock  and  bull."  From  an 
apprehension  of  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  literal 
interpretation,  the  nursery  and  the  infant  school- 
room have  been  deluged  with  "good-boy"  stories 
and  biographies,  vast  numbers  of  which  are  worse 
than  useless,  not  because  they  contain  anything 
bad  in  themselves,  but  because  they  ignore  facul- 
ties which  young  children  possess,  and  which 
might  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  and  appeal  to 
faculties  which  have  not  yet  had  birth,  and  which, 


if  they  be  prematurely  developed,  are  all  the  less 
likely  to  attain  lustihood  and  vigour.  Hence  we 
sometimes  see  metaphysicians  in  pinafores  who 
grow  to  be  blockheads  before  they  get  breeched, 
but  rarely  catch  a  sight  of  a  child  of  parents  well- 
to-do  in  the  world,  who  is  heathily  ignorant  of 
ethics  and  ologies,  or  fr^e  from  the  cant  (at  an  age 
when  it  can  be  nothing  more  than  cant)  of  the 
schools.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  others,  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  collection  of  stories  by  the 
Brothers  Grimm,  in  the  elegant,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  popular  form  of  the  volumes  before  us.  They 
are  ainirably  got  up  in  every  respect,  and  they 
present  to  the  juvenile  reader — to  tiie  eye  as  well 
as  the  mind — such  an  endless  variety  of  amusing 
material  as  will  cause  them  to  be  cherished  as  a 
real  treasure  by  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  them.  The  stories,  which  are  ezceediogly 
numerous,  appeal  to  every  faculty  of  a  child's 
mind,  but  chiefly  to  his  wonder  and  imagination. 
Some  of  them  teem  with  marvellous  adventures — 
others  are  purely  humorous — and  others  again  are 
pathetic  and  mysterious.  Those  who  have  read 
the  well-known  tale  of  "  Hans  in  Luck,"  which 
is  one  of  the  series,  and  which  has  been  translated 
in  most  of  the  current  journals  of  the  day,  may 
form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  longer  pieces. 
Of  the  shorter  ones  we  shall  extract  one  or  two, 
for  the  sake  of  affording  a  sample  of  the  rest.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  few  which  carry  a  moral 
with  them : — 

THE  SHREDS. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  maiden  who  was  very 
pretty,  but  lazy  and  careless.  When  she  used  to  spin, 
she  was  so  impatient,  that  if  there  ohanoed  to  be  a  little 
knot  in  the  thread,  she  snapped  ofif  a  long  bit  with  it,  and 
threw  the  pieces  down  on  the  ground  near  her.  Now  she 
had  a  servant-girl  who  was  industrious,  and  used  to  gather 
together  the  shreds  of  thread,  clean  them  and  weave  them, 
till  she  made  herself  a  dress  with  them. 

And  a  young  man  had  fallen  in  love  with  this  lazy 
madden :  and  their  wedding-day  was  appointed.    On  the 
evening  before,  the  industrious  servant-girl  kept  dancing 
about  in  her  fine  dress,  till  the  bride  exdaimed — 
"Ah!  how  the  girl  does  jump  about, 
Dressed  in  my  shreds  and  leavings !" 
When  the  bridegroom  heard  this,  he  asked  the  bride 
what  she  meant,  and  she  told  him  that  the  maid  had 
worked  herself  a  dress  with  the  shreds  of  thread  which 
she  had  thrown  away.    As  soon  as  the  bridegroom  heard 
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this,  and  saw  the  difference  between  the  laziness  of  his 
intended,  and  the  industry  of  her  servant,  he  gaye  np  the 
mistress,  and  chose  the  maid  for  his  wife. 

The  following  is  an  exquisite  idea  embodied  in 
the  simplest  narratiye  form— 

THE  ROSE. 

There  was  once  a  poor  woman  who  had  two  children, 
and  the  youngest  went  every  day  into  Uie  forest  to  fetch 
wood.  Once,  when  it  had  strayed  far  away,  looking  for 
branches,  a  little,  but  strong  and  hecdthy,  child  came  to 
it  and  helped  it  to  pick  up  wood,  and  carried  the  bundles 
up  to  the  house ;  but  then  in  less  than  a  moment  he  was 
gone.  The  child  told  its  mother  of  this ;  but  she  would 
not  believe  it.  At  last  the  child  brought  home  a  rose, 
and  told  its  mother  that  the  beautiful  child  had  given  it, 
and  had  said  that  when  the  rose  was  in  full  bloom,  then 
he  would  come  again.  The  mother  put  the  rose  into 
water.  One  morning  the  child  did  not  get  out  of  bed, 
and  the  mother  went  to  it  and  found  it  dead ;  but  it  lay 
looking  quite  happy  and  pleased,  and  the  rose  that  same 
morning  was  in  full  bloom. 

The  illustrations  of  these  volumes,  whicli  are  all 
by  Mr.  "Wehnert,  are  entitled  to  especial  praise. 
The  larger  ones,  which  occupy  the  whole  page, 
appeeo'  to  be  drawings  on  zinc  plates,  and  in  some 
instances  so  strongly  resemble  original  drawings 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  them.  The 
major  part  of  them  have  a  whimsical  character, 
and  some  are  exceedingly  ludicrous  and  proYoca- 
tive  of  laughter ;  they  are  all,  however,  artistic  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  marked  by  correctness  of 
outline,  coupled  with  a  delightful  sketchiness  in 
execution,  which  always  constitutes  the  greatest 
charm  in  works  of  this  kind.  Among  the  smaller 
engravings  on  wood,  are  a  number  of  the  most 
characteristic  oddities,  combining  the  rich  humour 
of  Hood  with  the  facile  hftuHling  of  a  finished 
artist. 

We  can  commend  these  volumes  cordially  to  all 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  presents  to  chil- 
dren, as  a  sure  means  of  winning  their  good  opi- 
nion. Those,  too,  who  have  not  had  the  misfortime 
to  outlive  their  childhood,  may  relish  them,  as  we 
do,  for  their  own  sake.  If  it  be  true  that  '*dulce 
est  desipere  in  loco,"  it  can  hardly  be  less  so,  that 
it  is  desirable  to  renew  the  associations  of  child- 
hood, when  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  is  agree- 
ably afforded  us. 

Memoir  of  a  Metaphysician.  By  Francis  Drake, 
Esq.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans.     1853. 

Vb  can  generally  understand  something  of  the 
nature  of  that  temptation  which  allures  a  man  to 
print  a  book,  even  to  his  own  sorrow.  There  is 
the  hope  of  fame,  the  idea  of  being  read  by  stu- 
dents, thumbed  by  artisans,  and  ttdked  about  in 
drawing-rooms.  There  is  the  glory  of  having 
found  a  mare^s-nest,  or,  failing  all  other  motives, 
there  is  the  simple  caeoethes  seribendi  Tvpemng  into 
a  mania  for  elegant  type  and  unblotted  margins ; 
and  all  of  these  come  within  the  range  of  our 
sympathies,  as  more  or  less  natural  and  creditable 
vanities  of  the  flesh.  But  this  book  has  thrown 
us  off  the  scent ;  and  we  must  confess  ourselves 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  why  the  author  could  write, 


or  the  publisher  print,  such  a  kteus  d  nm  as  this 
Memoir  of  a  Metaphysician. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Drake  did  not 
mean  to  perpetrate  a  bad  joke,  and  hoax  the  cre- 
dulous public  by  a  simulated  story ;  we  have  to 
inform  our  readers  that  his  book  professes  to  record 
the  career,  and  unhappy  end  of  a  young  South 
American  bastard  half-breed,  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  our  author's  father,  and  by  him,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  two  ushers,  the  one  an  apocr3rphal 
Scotch  metaphysician,  the  other  a  ridiculous  Ger- 
man phrenologist,  so  ill  trained,  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally — so  miserably  cooked,  ihat  not 
only  is  the  crust  burnt  to  a  cinder,  but  every  drop 
of  sap  exhausted,  and  what  remains  in  the  dish  is 
but  an  indigestible  compound  of  bend-leather,  and 
oakum.  This  youth,  Master  Harold  Premdling  by 
name,  betrays  a  precocious  affection  for  combining 
the  discussion  of  psychology  and  apple  dumplings, 
vacillates  between  the  moods  of  philosophic  ab- 
straction and  the  tenses  of  Toast-pork  and  reple- 
tion ;  whereupon  he  becomes,  as  may  be  supposed, 
a  marvel  and  a  mystery  to  his  tutors  and  governors. 
The  German  Pfeffer  feels  his  bumps,  the  canny 
Scot  seems  inclined  to  mesmerise  him ;  while  papa 
and  mamma  Drake,  seeing  his  prospects  of  wealth, 
and  having  a  daughter  in  the  nursery,  leave  his 
mind  to  the  philosophers,  and  lay  their  plans  for 
his  majority.  In  due  time,  our  met^hysician 
launches  into  the  fashionable  world,  b^use  the 
laws  won't  countenance  precocious  marriages 
with  guardians'  daughters;  and  there  meta- 
physics haunt  him,  it  would  appear,  and,  with 
their  ghostly  abstractions,  in  due  time  make  a  rip 
of  him,  a  cool,  calculating  most  deliberate  rake, 
and  finally  reduce  him  at  last  to  something  viler 
than  ever  lotos-eating  or  Circe-cup  opium,  gin,  or 
usquebaugh  have  yet  been  able  to  do  for  this  poor 
human  nature  of  ours.  In  the  end,  after  a  sufi- 
cient  display  of  hinted  brutality  and  hapless  tra- 
gedy, Master  Fremdling  leaves  to  our  author  the 
bequest  of  a  metaphysical  mare's-nest,  and  dies  as 
like  a  "  Christian  child"  as  ere  a  rogue  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  who  has  been  converted  at  seven  o'clock, 
under  the  skilful  manipulation  of  a  very  evange- 
lical ordinary,  and  hanged  at  eight  to  the  general 
edification. 

Such  is  the  narrative.  We  give  it  simply  be- 
cause we  fancy  not  many  will  trouble  the  book,  or 
be  at  the  expense  of  losing  so  much  precious  time 
with  it  as  we  have  been.  As  to  the  so-called  me- 
taphysics of  the  author,  itwiUbe  enough  for  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  subject,  that  he  acknow- 
ledges no  prima  philosophia  except  the  science  of 
phenomena ;  and  announces  it  as  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  this  victim  of  metaphysics,  that 
matter  and  mind  are  only  convenient  words,  and 
experience  the  only  basis  of  real  and  credible  phi- 
losophy. If  Mr.  Drake  ever  means  to  write  on 
this  lubject  again,  we  do  hope  his  fidends  will  give 
him  better  advice.  It  is  just  possible  he  inay 
have  read  Mr.  Louis's  "  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy;"  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  he  has 
ever  dipped  ftirther  into  the  matter ;  and  we  do 
assure  him,  on  our  credit,  that  until  he  has  both 
read  and  thought  a  great  deal  more  than  appears 
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in  this  production,  he  will  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed m  dealing  witb  Mr.  Fremdling's  monetary 
legacy  than  wi^  his  mental  bequest.  The  one 
is,  at  least,  a  positive  quantity ;  the  other  is  minus 
all  probability  or  power:  the  one  is  a  definite 
article,  and  the  other  is  a  waste  of  ink. 

A  View  of  the  Resources  of  Nations*  By  H.  Eraser, 
Esq.    London :  W.  Smith,  172,  Strand. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
performances  which  have  ever  come  beneath  our 
notice.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  Chart 
of  TJniyersal  History,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
copy  at  fiill  length  the  titie  which  sets  forth  its 
design.  This  "View,"  then,  comprehends  the 
Area,  Chief  town,  Population,  and  Beligion  of  each 
country ;  the  principal  Produce  and  Manufactures ; 
Description  of  the  general  Imports  and  Exports, 
of  the  Imports  from  and  Exports  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  Beceipts,  Expenditure,  and  Public 
Debt;  Military  and  Maritime  Countries — the 
Naval  Porces  of  the  present  time;  Late  Wars, 
Sovereign  or  Supreme  authority,  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, Conventions,  and  Principal  Treaties  of 
Amity  and  Commerce  with  Ghreat  Britain,  and 
between  different  Foreign  States  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  collected  firom  celebrated  statistical 
writers  and  other  authentic  sources — ^with  His- 
torical Notes.  All  this  mass  of  information  is 
classified  in  twenty-one  distinct  colunms,  and  any 
portion  of  it  is  thus  rendered  available  to  the 
reader  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  of  time  in  the 
search.  The  preparation  of  this  work  must  have 
required  an  amount  of  industry  and  perseverance 
only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  paramount  advantage 
to  the  public  derived  from  its  successful  comple- 
tion. The  whole  is  embraced  within  the  area  of 
two  broad  sheets.  No  student  of  history — no 
library,  institute,  or  Hterary  association,  should  be 
without  them. 

Burning  of  the  World,  and  the  New  Earth.  Explained 
from.  Nature,  and  from  Armorial  Symbols,  &c.  By 
RoBJSBT  HowABD,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.  Lon- 
don: Piper,  Brothers  and  Co.     1858. 

Tms  is  a  very  ominous  and  portentous  looking 
volume,  in  a  red-hot  cover,  figured  over  on  both 
sides  with  cabalistic  signs  and  strange  figures, 
among  which  there  is  afooFs  cap,  a  bishop's  mitre, 
a  lamb  shouldering  the  imion  Jack,  and  ''the 
great  globe  itself,"  with  a  notch  as  big  as  South 
America  cut  clean  out  of  it.  We  learn  from  its 
contents  that  the  world  we  live  upon  is  to  be 
burned  and  blasted,  on  some  damp  and  foggy 
morning,  into  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  Montgolfier 
balloon,  with  a  big  dish  on  the  top  of  it.  All  this 
is  to  come  to  pass  by  means  of  the  iron  that  is  in 
the  earth,  which  is  to  set  &i:e  to  the  stone,  and 
both  are  to  blow  up  together,  like  the  gunpowder 
and  the  soot  when  Bet^  skys  the  copper.  "  Then," 
says  our  author — 

By  the  uprising  of  impenetrable  smoke,  thick  darkness 
will  diffuse  itself  throughoat  the  vastness  of  the  air ;  the 
substance  of  the  earth  will  be  devoured  by  the  burning 
of  inconceiyable  fire;  the  air  will  be  dissipated  and 
chased  away,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  support  the 


sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  they  will,  by  their  own  weight, 
then  come  down  upon  the  earth.  This  is  signified  in 
Scripture  by  " the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun;"  Rev. 
xii.  1.  And  in  allusion  also  to  the  burning  of  the  earth, 
Scripture  says,  *<  The  stars  shall  fall  fix>m  heaven.**  Matt, 
zziv.  29. 

This,  of  course,  is  indisputable,  and  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  reason  against  it.  It  must  be  true,  for 
Doctor  Howard,  with  half  the  alphabet  tagged  to 
the  end  of  his  name,  is  ready  to  take  his  oath  of 
it.  Happy  Doctor !  he  makes  his  own  philosophy 
as  well  as  his  own  pills,  and  both,  we  have  no 
doubt,  are  equally  efficacious  and  wholesome.  We 
trust  he  will  reap  the  reward  of  his  merit,  and  add 
the  degree  of  A  double  S  to  the  honours  he  already 
bears  so  bashfully. 

Education  in  England.  Revolutions  in  France,  Free 
Trade  and  Colonization,  By  Febdinamd  Gasc, 
M.A.  London:  Trelawney  Saunders,  6,  Charing 
Gross.     1852. 

These  are  three  pithily  written  pamphlets  (two 
of  which  have  appeared  before)  upon  eoibjects  with 
which  the  writer  appears  to  be  well  acquainted. 
They  will  be  found  to  contain  many  valuable 
truths  occasionally  enunciated  in  an  original 
manner.  The  essay  on  Bevolutions  in  France  is 
somewhat  rambling  and  unconnected,  but  contains 
facts  and  reflections  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 
This  book  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  foreigner 
unaccustomed  to  express  himself  in  English ;  but 
he  has  mastered  the  chief  difficulties  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  if  he  will  study  short  periods  and  con- 
fine himself  to  words  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionary,  he  may  become  ere  long  a  popular 
writer. 

Metnoirs  of  a  Maitre  cTArmes;  or,  Eighteen  Months 
at  St.  Petersburg.  By  Alexander  Dumas.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  London :  Long- 
man and  Co.     1853. 

Ik  these  two  numbers  of  the  Traveller's  Library, 
we  have  the  most  graphic,  startling  and  interesting 
pictures  of  Life  in  Russia,  which  have  ever  been 
presented  to  the  public.  The  narrator,  a  fencing- 
master,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino,  has  the  privilege  of  access  to  all 
ranks  of  society,  and  sketches  their  peculiarities 
with  a  master  hand.  The  period  of  his  residence 
in  Eussia  extends  from  1824  to  1826,  and  his 
narrative  embraces  events  of  historical  importance, 
which  being  related  by  an  eye-witness  well  quali- 
fied both  to  observe  and  to  report,  have  all  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  life.  The  character  of 
the  kingly  savage  Constantino  is  sketched  with 
astonishing  force ;  and  we  should  be  tempted  to 
transfer  the  picture  to  our  columns  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  work  has  been 
so  often  translated  as  to  be  already  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers.  We  extract  the  following 
account  of  the  inundation  of  St.  Petersburgh  in 
the  autumn  of  1824. 

About  eight  I  was  awakened  by  a  cannon-shot.  I  put 
on  a  dressing  gown  and  ran  to  the  window.  The  streets 
gave  token  of  great  agitation  among  all  classes.  I  dressQd 
as  fast  as  I  could,  and  ran  down. 
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**  What  vas  tbe  cannon  for  f  asked  I  of  a  man  who  was 
carrying  mattresses  npstairs. 

"  It  is  the  water  rising,  Sir,**  said  be.  ...  I  ran 
to  the  door.  The  middle  of  the  street  was  flooded,  and 
waves,  caused  by  carriages  going  along,  washed  oser  the 

footways The  cannon-shots  now  came  faster 

and  faster ;  and  we  could  see  the  hackney  carriages  escap- 
ing from  Admiralty  Square  in  all  directions — the  drirers, 
who  had  hoped  to  make  a  good  speculation,  being  forced 
to  give  up  and  escape  themselves.  They  cried,  "  The 
water  rises,  tbe  water  rises !"  and  behind  them,  as  if  in 
pursuit,  a  high  wave  showed  its  green  head  above  the  quay, 
and  breaking  against  the  angle  of  the  Isaac  Bridge,  rolled 
in  foam  to  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  A 
cnr  of  fright  arose,  as  if  the  wave  had  been  visible  to  the 
whole  city.  The  Neva  had  broken  over  its  boimdaries. 
At  the  sound  of  the  ciy,  the  terrace  of  the  Winter  Palaoe 
was  suddonly  covered  with  uniforms.  The  emperor,  sur- 
rounded with  his  staff,  mounted  it  in  order  to  give  his 
orders,  as  the  danger  became  momentarily  more  press- 
ing. When  he  got  up  he  saw  that  the  weAer  was  half 
way  up  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  thought  of  the  un- 
fortunate prisoners,  confined  in  cells  looking  out  to  the 
river.  An  order  was  at  once  given,  in  his  name,  to  tlie 
owner  of  a  boat,  to  go  and  tell  the  governor  to  remove 
them  from  their  cells,  and  put  them  in  safety ;  but  the 
boat  arrived  too  late.  They  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
coniVision,  and  were  dead. 

We  now  perceived  above  the  Palace  the  flag  of  the  im- 
perial yacht,  which  came  to  render  any  assistance  that  the 
emperor  and  his  family  might  stand  in  need  of.  The 
water  was  now  level  with  the  parapets  of  the  quay,  and 
the  sight  of  a  carriage  rolling  over  with  the  coachman 
and  horse,  showed  that  in  the  streets  there  was  no  longer  a 
footing.  The  coachman  reappeared  swimming,  and  was 
taken  into  a  balcony  on  the  fGrst  floor.  We  were  so  taken 
up  with  the  sight,  that  we  had  turned  away  from  the  river, 
but  on  looking  at  it  again,  saw  two  vessels  in  Admiralty 
Square.  The  water  had  risen  so  much  as  to  allow  them 
to  pass  over  the  parapets,  and  they  had  been  sent  by  the 

emperor  to  the  succour  of  the  drowning There 

were  at  least  six  feet  of  water  in  the  streets.  Tbe  canon 
had  ceased  to  fire,  so  that  the  inundation  had  reached 
the  height  of  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel.  Portions  of  the 
ruins  of  houses  now  floated  in  from  the  suburbs,  which 
had  formed  part  of  the  wretched  wooden  sheds  from  tbe 
Neva  quarter,  and  which  had  been  carried  away  with  their 
inhabitants.  A  boat  passing  us  on  the  Perspective,  picked 
up  a  man  near  us ;  but  he  was  dead.  ....  The 
water  still  rose  with  fearful  rapidity.    From  the  canals, 

boats  got  adrift  and  appeared  in  the  streets 

We  felt  the  house  tremble  and  groan,  as  it  were,  under 
the  force  of  the  waves  which  reached  up  to  the  first 
floor. 

The  emperor  seemed  in  despair:  Milarodowioh,  the 
governor,  was  by  bis  side,  receiving  and  giving  orders, 
which  were  executed  with  wonderful  zeal.  The  news 
brought  was  more  and  more  disastrous.  A  whole  regi- 
ment had  sought  refuge  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  barracks. 
The  building  gave  way,  and  the  whole  of  the  men  were 
lost.  As  they  told  this  fact  to  the  emperor,  a  sentinel, 
carried  off  in  his  sentry  box,  which  served  as  boat,  passed 
tbe  terrace,  and  seeing  the  emperor,  stood  up  and  pre- 
sented arms.  A  wave  overturned  the  frail  bark.  The 
emperor  cried  out  for  a  boat  to  go  and  help  him,  and  as 
the  man  could  swim,  he  wos  able  to  keep  himself  afloat 
until  he  was  picked  up,  and  carried  into  tJie  Palace. 

The  scene  by  degrees  becnme  so  confused,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  the  details.  Vessels  dashed  against 
each  other,  and  their  wreck  formed  a  mass  mingled  with 
floating  furniture,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. Coffins,  raised  from  the  cemeteries,  gave  up  their 
dead,  as  if  the  last  judgment  had  come ;  and  a  cross,  torn 
from  a  burying  ground,  floated  in  through  a  window  of 
the  Palace,  and  was  found,  a  fatal  omen !  in  the  bed- 
room of  the  emperor. 

The  sea  ran  thus  for  twelve  hours.  The  first  floors 
were  everywhere  under  water,  and  it  reached  in  some 
parts  of  the  town  to  the  second,  six  feet  above  the 
Virgin  of  Peter  the  Great    It  then  began  to  subside ; 


for,  by  God's  mercy,  the  wind  changed  froni  tbe  west  to 
north)  and  the  Neva  was  able  to  pursue  its  course  to 
the  sea  uninteirupted.  Twelve  hours  more,  and  St. 
Petersburg  would  have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  like 
the  old  cities  of  tbe  time  of  the  deluge. 

The  death  of  Alexander;  the  coronation  of  I^i- 
colas ;  the  -  bloody  conspiracy  and  massacre  which 
signalized  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch — 
together  with  a  yisit  to  Moscow  and  a  journey 
through  the  wintry  wildernesses  of  Siberia ;  these 
are  a  few  of  the  events  of  this  remarkable  narra- 
tiye.  They  are  interwoyen  with  the  details  of  a 
domestio  romance  of  no  common  description,  and 
the  materials  for  which  could  be  found  in  Bussia 
alone — the  main  incidents  being  substantially  tnxe« 

Lays  of  ths  Future,    By  Willtau  Lsask.    London : 
Partridge  and  Oakey,  84,  Paternoster  Bow.    1653. 

"With  the  musical  cadences  of  this  writer's  poeti- 
cal prose  fresh  in  our  recollection,  we  must  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  upon  the 
perusal  of  his  verse.  Not  that  it  exhibits  any 
very  great  vices  or  even  deficiencies ;  hut  that  it 
does  not  come  up  to  our  idea  of  what  the  utter- 
ances of  the  author  of  snch  a  book  as  ''  The  Foot- 
steps of  the  Messiah/'  should  be,  when  he  chooses 
to  adopt  a  metrical  form  of  expression.  We 
should  have  thought  his  ear  too  well  attuned  to 
tolerate  the  introduction  of  Alexandrines  in  blank 
verse,  or  such  apologies  for  rhymes  as  peace  and 
please,  say  and  hypocri^^,  way  and  hereby,  then 
and  pain,  &c.,  &c.  These,  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  venial  faults  in  a  yoimg  writer,  aro 
serious  anomalies  in  the  production  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Leask,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  worth 
preserving.  The  main  subject  of  these  lays  is 
the  future  condition  of  the  earth  during  the  Mil- 
lenial  period — not  a  bad  theme  for  poetry,  what- 
ever it  may  be  for  discussion  or  proof.  The.  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  best  stanzas  of  the  best 
piece,  which  is  entitled  "  That  Bay." 

I  see  it  dawning  in  the  gorgeous  east ; 

It  beams,  like  angel's  light  on  every  clime; 
The  loftiest  mountains  hail  it,  and  the  least. 

Catching  its  glories,  make  the  scene  sublime. 
The  storied  fields  of  every  kingdom  feel 
A  happy  morning  gently'  o'er  them  steal, 

And  the  new  age  begins  its  baUowed  time. 

Upon  the  breast  of  fruitful  earth  is  spread 
Teeming  abundance — ^banish'd  now  the  foe — 

Thick  clustered  blessings  in  profusion  shed. 
Supplant  the  place  of  ancient  tears  and  woe ; 

And  summer  shines  serene  on  every  land, 

With  love  and  beauty  in  her  liberal  hand. 
And  all  the  nations  laugh  beneath  the  glow. 

The  earth  long  curs'd  with  barrenness  assumes 
Such  landscapes  as  an  Eden  once  possessed; 

The  wilderness  is  cloth'd,  the  desert  blooms ; 
The  arid  fields  in  flowery  robes  are  dress'd ; 

The  rugged  hills  that  on  the  traveller  frown'd, 

Are  with  rich  wreaths  of  verdant  foliage  erown'd, 
And  the  wild  tenants  of  the  rock  are  bless'd. 


The  Meditations  of  Descartes,  &c.  Translated  from 
the  Latin,  ^.  Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Knox. 
1853. 

Wb  are  glad  to  see  an  English  version  of  these 
profound  meditations.     In  a  more  metaphysical 
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age  of  "Ruglinh  literature  they  were,  perhaps,  more 
generally  known  at  once  to  the  men  of  thought 
in  their  original  garb,  and  to  the  general  reader 
in  the  transhition  of  Molyneux  or  the  Prench  of 
de  Luynes.  Latterly,  however,  e2[cept  with  a 
very  few,  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  "  Dia- 
cours  de  la  Methode  **  was  associated  merely  wiUi 
exploded  vortices  and  other  obsolete  physical  hy- 
potheses, so  that  the  sovereign  intellect  whose 
image  so  long  and  so  generally  stamped  the  cur- 
rency of  European  thought,  had  fallen  into  a 
n^lect  far  more  unworthy  than  his  former  pre- 
eminence. Ve  take  it  as  an  index  of  the  revival 
of  pure  philosophy  among  us  that  this  little 
volume  has  appeared  in  its  present  shape;  and 
from  what  we  have  seen,  it  appears  to  be  rendered 
by  one  who  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  his  great 
original,  and  able,  on  the  whole,  to  give  him  a  good 
introduction  to  English  society. 


The  Working'Man*9  Way  in  the  World,  being  an 
Autobiography  of  a  Joiuneyman  Printer.  London : 
W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.    1858. 

This  narrative  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  has 
been  very  properly  reprinted  in  a  handsome  little 
octavo. 

One  is  naturally  led  firom  the  title  page  to  think 
of  it  primarily  as  one  of  the  class  of  books  which 
show  how  the  current  of  the  present  age  is  run- 
ning. Undoubtedly,  the  sympathies  of ''  de  reading 
public,"  from  the  studious  philosopher  and  intel- 
ligent statesman,  down  to  the  boarding-school  girl, 
and  even  the  jaded  victim  of  the  circulating 
library,  are  turned  in  these  days  towards  the  mind 
and  manner  of  the  great  democracy,  misnamed 
the  working  classes.  Tired  of  monks  and  nuns, 
and  knights  and  ladies,  and  chivalries  and  feudal- 
isms, and  other  obsolete  phantoms  that  never  were 
realities  of  any  interest ;  wearied  also  of  insipid 
Chloes  and  Chlorindas,  novels  of  high  life  and 
gossip  in  saloons — ^at  last  the  universal  craving 
nearly  coincides  with  the  demands  of  philosophy, 
and  the  palled  appetite  of  the  romantic  voluptuary 
cannot  be  excited  or  interested  with  anything  less 
harrowing  than  the  song  of  a  shirt  or  the  tale  of  a 
tailor.  1^0 w,  this  is  in  the  right  direction,  although 
it  be  often  pampered  with  spiced  delicates  from 
the  stews  and  the  sewers — thrilling  horrors,  sham 
miseries,  and  its  own  appropriate  cant — ^recorded 
by  lamentable  philanthropists  in  shawl-pattern 
dressing-gowns  who  have  looked  in  at  the  wmdows 
of  poverty  without  ever  having  lived  it.  Of  that 
kind  of  thing  we — one  of  the  people,  familiar 
with  ''hodden  grey"  and  hasty  pudding,  and 
worse — ^we  are  for  our  parts  heartily  sick,  and 
confess  ourselves  hopeless  of  any  good  result  of  it 
whatsoever.  Poetical  tailors,  writing  crambo  verses, 
and  ascribing  the  abominable  doggrel  to  an  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost — Cockney  special  judg^ 
ments  killing  heartless  parsons  by  means  of  a  new 
cheap  coat  sent  home  from  a  sweater's  with  ty- 
phus and  scarlatina  in  the  buttonholes — chartist 
dragoons  fraternizing  in  their  patriotism  with 
starving  weavers,  and  getting  whipped  by  the 
horrible  oligarchy  for  their  pains — of  these,  and 
such  as  these,  our  very  soul  is  weary,  and  that 


just  beoause  we  have  not  lived  all  our  days  in  a 
drawing  room  and  been  sprinkled  with  rose  water. 
The  poor  man  will  not  be  profited  by  drawing 
forth  a  sentimental  interest  in  favour  of  these 
spasmodic  and  hysterical  sorts  of  personages; 
but  by  showing  how  a  manful,  earnest,  sober- 
minded  handicraftsman  shaU  Hve  in  the  honour- 
able dignity  of  toilsome  independence  among  his 
tools  and  his  children  as  society  now  is. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  disposed  to 
place  a  high  value  on  *'The  Working-Man's  Way 
m  the  "World."  There  is  an  unmistakeable  air  of 
reality  about  it — a  clear  veracious  manner,  an 
observant  intelligence,  and  a  cheerful  self-reliance, 
which  make  us  feel  that  we  can  take  the  arm  of 
our  journeyman  printer  and  go  along  with  him  in 
the  utmost  confidence.  True,  indeed,  he  is  not 
just  an  ordinary  journeyman  printer;  he  has 
managed  to  pick  up  in  boyhood  "  a  littie  Latin 
and  less  Greek" — ^by  and  by  he  is  able  to  speak 
good  Parisian  Erench,  learnt  among  the  open- 
mouthed  children  chattering  in  the  Eaubourgs — 
and  in  studious  evenings  he  has  added  a  sufficiency 
of  German  to  read  the  lobgesungen  and  general 
poetry  of  the  land.  But  all  this  he  has  done 
whUe  doing  his  job  of  work  laboriously,  and  with 
a  single  eye  to  tiie  intelligent  dignity  of  his  life. 
So  Eranklin  toiled,  content  if  need  were  to  finger 
smaU  pica  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  of  life ;  so,  in 
another  sphere,  the  brave-hearted  Hugh  Millar 
hammered  in  his  quarry,  till  he  became  the  most 
eloquent  geologist  of  his  country,  a  man  loved  and 
honoured  by  all  the  people  and  by  all  the  churches ; 
so  might  our  working-men  labour  and  rise  in  mass 
to  the  level  of  higher  spirits,  if  they  would  regard 
less  agitators  and  social  machineries,  and  be  true 
to  their  own  manhood,  and  the  faculties  that  God 
has  given  them.  It  is  on  this  account  we  like 
the  spirit  of  this  book.  It  tells  us  what  goes  on 
in  the  printing-house — its  anxieties,  its  griev- 
ances, its  perils,  its  unbeliefs,  its  readers,  overseers, 
journeymen,  and  devils,  literal  and  metaphori- 
cal :  and  all  this  it  does  in  a  clear,  succinct,  and 
veracious  manner,  displaying  no  small  skill  in 
discerning  character,  and  a  quiet  shrewd  humour 
which,  if  not  very  exciting,  is  not  a  little  enjoy- 
able. The  man  has  an  entire  individuality — is  a 
man,  and  by  no  means  a  stalking  horse  or  a  lay- 
figure.  Kor  shall  any  one  read  his  book  without 
feeling  that  a  walk  with  this  handicraftsman 
either  among  the  green  lanes  of  Devonshire  or  by 
the  banks  of  the  Wye,  or  through  the  streets  of 
London  or  Paris,  is  a  cheery,  pleasant,  satisfactory 
visit  to  the  place  \mder  the  guidance  of  one  who 
knows  whither  he  is  leading  you  and  what  you 
ought  really  to  see.  A.  E, 


The  Intellectual  arkd  Moral  Development  of  the  Present 
Age.  By  Samuel  Warren,  F.R.S.  Wm.  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  Edinbiu-gh  and  London.    1853. 

In  the  form  of  a  lecture  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Hull, 
Mr.  Warren  here  gives  a  most  eloquent  and  mas- 
terly resum^  of  the  history  of  the  latter-day  pro- 
gress of  man  in  philosophy,  science,  and  literature. 
Though  the  view  which  he  takes  of  his  subject  is 
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necessarily  limited,  he  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
it  remarkably  striking  and  effective,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  to  the  student.  The 
good  taste  which  prompted  him  in  the  selection 
of  such  a  subject  for  such  an  occasion,  is  fiilly 
equalled  by  the  skill  shown  in  its  treatment.  The 
work  before  us,  while  profoundly  suggestive  to  the 
man  of  science,  is  well  fitted  for  popular  use,  and 
might  be  largely  circulated  among  the  young  men 
of  our  day  with  the  happiest  effect.  We  know  of 
no  book  more  likely  to  arouse  the  dreamer  from  a 
state  of  listless  apathy,  to  present  him  with  a 
vocation,  and  set  him  diligently  to  work  at  it. 


The  Odes  of  Horace^  translated  into  xmrhymed  Metres, 
with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  F.  w .  Newman, 
Professor  of  Latin,  University  CoUege,  London. 
London :  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand.     1853. 

Allxtdiko  to  the  failures  of  previous  translators  of 
Horace,  Mr.  Newman  attributes  them  not  so  much 
to  want  of  talent  or  learning,  as  to  their  attempt- 
ing to  produce  poems  in  modem  sfyle,  through  an 
excessive  fear  that  a  modem  reader  will  endure 
nothing  else.  But  this  fear  does  not  deter  him 
from  an  attempt  to  render  the  poetry  of  the  an- 
cients in  new  metres  unfamiliar  to  the  English 
ear.  Conceiving  that  every  educated  man,  though 
ignorant  of  the  dead  languages,  must  desire  to 
know  whatever  may  be  known  in  English  con- 
cerning those  master-minds  of  the  ancients  who 
have  BO  affected  the  European  intellect ;  he  sets  the 
example  of  rendering  the  old  classics  into  English 
verse,  unfettered  by  rhyme,  and  bearing  a  marked 
similaritv  to  the  metrical  peculiarities  of  the  ori- 
ginal writers,  in  the  expectation  of,  by  this  means, 
rendering  them  popular  among  English  readers. 
"  I  bespeak,"  says  he,  "  for  myself  a  thoughtM 
and  serious  reader,  anxious  for  instruction.  I 
assume  in  him  no  knowledge  whatever  of  ancient 
language  or  literature,  except  to  have  read  Homer 
in  a  translation ;  and  I  endeavour  to  afford  what- 
ever is  subsidiary  to  full  intelligence— whatever 
will  aid  him  to  that  close  insight  into  men  and 
times,  which  nothing  but  contemporary  literature 
can  give."  Horace  is  the  poet  selected  for  this 
experiment,  because  he  is  the  poet  of  whom  it 
most  concerns  us  to  know  something — ^because  his 
writings  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  Augustan 
age — and  because  he  is  so  various  in  metre  and 
subject  as  to  afford  the  best  chance  of  success.  A 
further  recommendation  is  hinted  by  the  state- 
ment, that  half  our  divines  in  past  generations 
stole  the  substance  of  their  sermons  from  the  Latin 
lyrist ;  a  most  miserable  fact,  if  it  be  one,  and  not 
at  all  complimentary  to  university  training  for 
holy  orders.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  chance  of 
this  version  of  Horace,  or  any  version  of  any 
classic  effected  on  the  same  plan,  becoming  popular 
with  mere  English  readers,  is  infinitesimally  small. 
Not  that  we  think  there  is  any  such  violent  pre- 
judice against  7iew  metres  as  Mr.  Newman  hints 
at.  Poe,  the  American  poet,  tried  the  effect  of 
new  metres  with  brilliant  success;  and  Long- 
fellow, to  a  less  extent,  has  done  the  same.  But 
their  metres  are  in  conformity  with  our  old  ideas 
pf  cadence  and  rhythm,  which  appears  to  us  not 


to  be  the  case  with  some  of  those  of  the  transla- 
tions in  this  volume ;  they  savour  too  much  of  the 
Boman  mechanism  for  English  ears  unaccustomed 
to  Latin  scanscion ;  and  it  is  doubtftd,  however  much 
they  may  be  relished  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  original,  whether  the  reader  who  haa 
merely  read  a  translation  of  Homer,  will  readily 
succeed  in  penetrating  the  mystery  of  their  melody. 
We  extract  a  specimen,  frt>m  which  our  friends 
may  judge  for  themselves : — 

TO  PYRRHA. 

Who's  the  stripling  slim  with  liquid  scents 
Drench*d,  on  plenteous  rose,  that  sues  thee  hard 
In  pleasant  grot  ?  for  whom 
Tiest  thou,  P^Trha,  thine  auburn  hair 

Simple  in  grace  ?  Kovr  oft,  alas !  will  he 
Faith  and  changed  gods  lament,  and  soon 
In  strange  surprise  behold 
Black  winds  sweep  on  a  ruffled  sea ! 

Now  he  joys  to  eye  thee  golden  bright, 
Hopes  thee  alway  Yacant,  alway  kind; 
Fond  fool  ?  of  shifting  breeze 
Thoughtless.    Woe  for  the  hearts  to  which 

New  thou  glitterest    Me  the  sacred  wall 
Shows  on  votive  board,  when  high  I  hung 
My  dripping  weeds ; — a  gift 
Gladly  paid  to  the  sea-god's  might 

In  each  of  the  ahove  verses  the  ear  is  dis- 
agreeahly  surprised,  after  a  stately  walk  of  three 
lines,  by  a  hop,  step,  and  jump  in  the  fourth, 
which  pops  in  with'  as  much  impertioence  as  a 
bar  or  two  of  "Rory  O'More"  at  the  heels  of  a 
dead  march.  The  contrast  is  too  violent,  and  not 
likely  to  be  relished  by  the  unclassical  reader. 

This  constitutes  the  only  objection  we  have  to 
make  to  the  volume,  which  we  can  but  regard  as 
one  calculated  to  be  eminently  useful.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  odes,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
in  chronological  order,  and  the  historical  notices 
prefixed  to  each,  and  which  throw  much  light  on 
the  events  and  circumstances  of  the  age,  are  both 
advantages  of  some  importance,  and  are  likely  to 
be  appreciated  by  students.  Moreover,  the  trans- 
lation appears  to  be  executed  with  admirable 
fidelity  and  discrimination;  and  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  each  performance  supply  everything 
necessary  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  text. 


Observations  on  India.     By  a  Resident  there  many 
years.  London:  John  Chapman » 142, Strand.  1853. 

The  author  of  this  perspicuous  and  outspoken 
narrative  has  travelled  through  most  parts  of  Bri- 
tish India,  and  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities 
for  observation.  The  pictures  which  he  delineates 
of  European  life  in  India  are,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  know,  unconrmonly  like  nature  under 
the  circumstances  which  there  disguise  her  in  an 
artificial  garb.  Many  interesting  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  that  appear  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  previous  writers,  will  be 
found  detailed  at  length  in  this  work,  which  affords 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  under  British  rule.  The  author, 
while  doing  justice  to  what  is  praiseworthy  in 
the  administration  of  Indian   o^urs,  denounces 
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existing  abuses  with  an  earnest  firanknees  which 
is  aboye  sospicion.  He  looks  upon  Haileybury 
College,  and  its  con*esponding  institntions,  as  a 
gigantic  nuisance,  and  would  have  them  abolished 
at  once,  and  the  government  left  free  to  choose  its 
judicial,  and  other  agents,  wherever  it  might  find 
them  most  capable.  He  would  put  an  end  to  the 
family  party  system,  through  the  prevalence  of 
which  justice  is  often  defeated.  The  man  that 
married  Jenny  Stiles  should  no  longer  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  youth  that  married  her  younger 
sister ;  and  the  appeal  made  from  the  decision  of 
a  tyrannical  or  ignorant  magistrate  should  no 
more  be  liable  to  be  quashed  by  the  father  or 
uncle  of  the  despot.  He  would  have  magistrates 
heedful  of  their  duties,  and  not  absent  for  three 
weeks  together  at  a  race-ball,  while  matters  of 
life  and  death  were  awaiting  their  return  to  the 
bench.  He  would  also  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  ladies,  and  dispense  with  their  presence  on  aU 
e:!q[>editions.    He  tells  us  that — 

A  ship  boand  for  Calcutta,  with  part  of  a  regiment  on 
board,  grounded  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  officer  in 
command  of  the  men  left  Greedy  for  the  shore,  in  a  boat, 
taking  his  wife  with  him,  that  he  might  place  her  in 
safety.  The  next  day  he  returned  to  look  after  his 
troops,  and,  as  it  happened  that  the  weather  remained 
fine  aU  the  while,  he  found  most  of  them  alive,  though, 
left  to  themselves,  they  had  committed  great  excesses ; 
had  a  single  man  been  guilty  of  an  irregularity  of  this 
kind,  he  would  have  been  brought  to  account,  and  most 
probably  disgraced.    In  this  case  no  notice  was  taken. 

This  is  bad  enough ;  but  a  worse  consequence 
of  female  influence  may  be  learned  from  the 
Affghan  tragedy,  the  bloody  massacres  attending 
which  were,  in  the  estimation  of  our  author, 
largely  due  to  the  absence  of  the  officers,  who, 
having  carried  their  wives  to  the  asylum  of  the 
the  enemies'  camp,  remained  there  with  them, 
leaving  their  regiments  to  perish  without  leader- 
ship. An  amusing  sample  of  the  same  kind  of 
influence  is  furnished  by  the  following  record  of 
the  reign  of  Lord  Auckland.  His  lordship  had 
fixed  his  quarters  at  Simlah,  not  much  over  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  seat  of  his  government, 
preferring  that  cool  retreat  to  the  sultry  climate 
of  Calcutta,  doubtiess  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies — 
two  elderly  maidens,  his  sisters,  whom  he  had 
brought  out  with  him. 

Handsome  aides-de-camp  weie  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  and  if  plain  people  did  not  know  what  the 
duties  of  aides-de-camp  were,  and  why  so  many  of  them 
were  paid  by  the  state,  they  might  here  learn,  that  their 
employment  was  to  follow  the  ladies,  and  make  them- 
selves generally  useftd  as  upper  footmen.  What  swarms 
of  idlers,  in  mountebank  fin'ery  does  the  shadow  of 
monarchy  collect  around  it !  Pious  youths  were  not  par- 
ticularly in  request  in  Lord  Auckland's  house,  but  good- 
looking  ones  held  the  same  premium  as  with  his  pre- 
decessor. In  the  court  of  Simlah,  had  Socrates  himself 
appeared,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  marring  the 
brilliant  assemblage  by  his  ugly  mug;  and  Aristides 
would  have  stood  no  chance  for  a  vacant  judgeship 
against  Adonis. 

In  reference  to  the  grand  question  on  Indian 
affairs,  viz.,  whether  the  country  is  to  remain 
imder  the  East  India  Company  or  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown — ^the  author  declares  himself 


decidedly  for  the  former,  on  the  ground  that, 
faulty  as  is  the  present  system,  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  government  by  functionaries  who 
would  get  their  appointments  in  reward  for  elec- 
tioneering services.  Crown  patronage,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  is  a  species  of  private  property  gene- 
rally squandered  in  the  purchase  of  votes  in  rotten 
boroughs ;  and  it  can  be  no  very  wise  economy  to 
exalt  to  office  the  scoundrel  who  sells  himself  for 
for  a  bribe — though  it  is  in  admirable  keeping 
with  the  government  system  of  planting  a  new 
colony  with  the  convict  scum  of  the  old  country. 

Juvenile  Delinquents;  their  Condition  and  Treatment. 
By  Mary  GAtiPENTER.  London:  W,  and  F.  G. 
Cash  (Successors  to  G.  Gilpin),  5,  Bisbopsgate- 
street  Without.     1858. 

In  the  number  of  this  magazine  for  last  month,  in 
a  paper  entitied  "The  Night  Side  of  Civiliza- 
tion,'' we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Miss  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  given  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  "  Criminal  iuid  Des- 
titute Juveniles."  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  volume 
by  that  lady  upon  the  same  subject — a  work  which 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  the  earnest  consideration 
of  every  man  who  has,  or  has  not,  recognized  the 
paramount  importcmce  of  the  melancholy  theme 
of  which  it  treats.  In  an  able  chapter  introduc- 
tory to  a  practical  dealing  with  the  whole  matter, 
Miss  Carpenter  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  respectable,  and  those  of 
the  poor  and  destitute.  She  shows,  what  is  im- 
deniably  true,  though  it  has  been  unmercifully 
overlooked,  that  the  terrors  of  the  law — the  cold 
rigours  of  the  gaol,  are  substituted  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  for  the  kindly  admonition  and  moral 
training  which  the  former  receive  from  their 
parents — that  while  these  are  lured  to  virtue  by 
precept  and  example,  those  are  driven  to  vice  and 
crime  by  the  infliction  of  punishments  outrageously 
disproportioned  to  the  offences,  if  viewed,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  in  connection  with  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  the  delinquents.  This  is  one  source— we 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  chief  source — of  the 
flood  of  crimihality  that  overwhelms  the  land; 
and  it  is  against  this  enormous  social  abuse  and 
political  blunder  that  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
lady,  after  a  long  course  of  unwearied  experiment 
and  personal  exertion  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
work  which  magistrates  on  the  bench  have  been 
heard  to  proclaim  utterly  hopeless,  directs  her  per- 
severing energies.  To  her  faith  in  love  and  in 
human  nature  there  is  nothing  hopeless;  she 
sees  difficulties  only  to  see  through  them :  and 
points  the  way  clearly  enough  to  a  definite  suc- 
cess which  she  has  been  among  the  first  to  per- 
ceive and  the  most  ardent  in  endeavouring  to 
accomplish.  The  volume  before  us  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  text-book  of  the  juvenile  reformer: 
it  is  eminentiy  practical  both  in  matter  and  spirit; 
it  shirks  none  of  the  appalling  and  firightM  de- 
tails necessary  to  place  the  subject  before  the 
reader  in  all  its  hideous  and  portentous  reality — 
yet  it  contains  nothing  which  might  not  be  read 
aloud  in  the  family  circle— nothing  which  is  not 
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calculated  to  attach  in  behalf  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures the  best  sympathies  of  our  nature.  The 
reculer  who  shall  thoughtfHilly  peruse  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  chapters  of  this  work,  in  con- 
templating the  fearful  and  yet  touching  revelations 
they  contain,  may  well  stagger  at  the  bare  com- 
prehension of  the  difficulties  which  a  reforming 
legislature  must  encounter  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  The  condition  of  the  boys,  the  girls, 
and  the  parents,  which  make  up  the  criminal 
class  is,  morally  and  physically,  so  degraded  and 
perverted,  that  the  attempt  at  reformation  does 
indeed  appear  to  be  hopeless ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  many  who  have  for  a  time  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  work  have  flnaU^'  abandoned  it 
in  despair.  But  Miss  Carpenter  does  not  allow  of 
despairing ;  she  affords  us  here  and  there  a  glimpse 
of  light  and  a  ray  of  encouragement  as  we  pro- 
ceed; and  in  spite  of  the  £smal  prospect  we 
gather  confidence  as  we  get  along.  She  recapitu- 
lates what  has  been  done,  in  the  wrong  direction 
as  well  as  in  the  right;  and  gathering  warning 
from  one  and  teaching  from  the  other,  lands  us  at 
last  upon  a  green  spot,  whence  we  may  look  back 
across  the  dreary  abyss  through  which  we  have  been 
labouring,  and  seo  that  the  clouds  are  beginning 
to  roll  away,  and  that  God's  light  is  destined  to 
penetrate  through  its  darkest  depths.  We  have 
no  space  for  extracts  from  this  volume.  We  might 
select  matter  of  a  most  startling  description  for  a 
dozen  columns,  had  we  room  fbr  it ;  confessions 
of  infant  criminals,  the  particulars  of  which  out- 
vie all  that  the  most  unscrupulous  romancist  ven- 
tures upon  in  fiction,  or  simple  records  of  hapless 
experience  more  touching  in  their  naked  artless- 
ness  than  the  tales  of  tragic  woe  which  form  the 
poet's  theme.  But  we  must  forbear,  and  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume  itself. 

Readable  Bookt.      Illustrated.      London:    Clarke, 
Beeton,  and  Co.,  148,  Fleet-street 

T]i£SB  volumes  form  decidedly  the  cheapest 
illustrated  series  which  have  ever  issued  from  the 
press.  They  are  well  printed,  profusely  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  a  superior  class,  and  hand- 
somely got  up.  The  Tales  of  Mysfeir  and  Ima- 
gination, by  Edgar  Poe  (second  series),  is  an  ab- 
sorbing volume,  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  without  a  thorough  perusal.  The  Cavaliers 
of  England  comprises  three  capital  stories  exceed- 
ingly well  told,  and  characteristic  of  the  time. 
The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  may  serve  to  set  many 
a  bachelor  a  dreaming  till  he  wakes  up  some  fine 
morning  transformed  into  a  Benedict.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  volumes  is,  however,  that 
entitled,  "  Wellington  :  the  Story  of  his  Life, 
his  Battles,  and  Political  career."  We  have  here  a 
volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  together 
with  a  dozen  illustrations,  for  the  cost  of  a  single 
shilling.  The  biography  is  well  written,  con- 
taining a  succinct  account  of  every  remarkable 
event  of  the  life  of  the  great  hero,  supplemented 
by  a  detailed  narration  of  the  fiineral  at  St.  Paul's. 
The  readablebooks  are  deserving  of  their  significant 
cognomen,  being  such  as  most  men  will  find  ac- 
ceptable at  d  leisure  moment 


Ths  Band  of  Hope  MmneWf  and  Sunday  Seholdrs 
Friend,  London:  Partridge  and  Oakey,  Patamoster 
How.     1853. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  a  monthly  serial, 
published  at  the  price  of  a  hal^enny  a  number. 
The  contents  are  a  collection  of  short  and  appro- 
priate papers  for  children,  well  adapted  to  securo 
their  attention  and  to  cultivate  a  healthy  moral 
and  religious  sentiment.  How  it  comes  to  pass 
that  these  pages  are  illustrated  plentifdlly  with 
engravings,  some  of  them  equal  to  anything  to 
be  met  with — ^that  is  a  mystery  we  know  nothing 
about. 

Ten  Sermons  of  Beligion.  By  THEODoas  Pabker. 
London :  John  Chapman,  742,  Strand.    1858. 

WiTHOTTT  animadverting  upon  the  peculiar  phase 
of  Christianity  professed,  or  not  professed,  by  the 
congregation  in  American  Boston,  of  which  Mr. 
Parker  is  the  minister,  and  with  whichi  we  con- 
ceive we  have  nothing  to  do,  we  are  bound  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  surpassing  excellence  of. 
tiiese  discoursesy  each  and  all  of  which  we  have 
read  with  unflagging  interest  and  delight.  The^ 
are  characterised  by  a  genial,  fervid,  and  manly 
eloquence  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other 
pulpit  performances  of  our  day,  and  exhibit  such 
a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  kindly  appreoiation  of  its 
weaknesses  and  failings,  as  cannot  fail  to  command 
at  once  the  veneration  and  affection  of  the  reader. 
There  is  nothing  to  equal  the  withering  scorn — 
the  blighting  sarcasm — with  which  the  preacher 
strips  bare  tiie  loathsome  shapes  and  seemings  of 
hypocrisy,  unless  it  be  the  "  gentleness  of  hand*' 
with  which  he  would  lead  the  wanderer  to  a  safe 
path.  We  shall  give  an  extract  from  the  sermon, 
entitled,  "  Conventional  and  Natural  Sacraments/' 
with  a  wish  that  the  admonitions  it  contains  were 
less  needed  than  they  are. 

The  efibct  of  getting  tip  a  feeling  of  piety  and  stopping 
with  that,  is  like  the  effect  of  reading  novels  and  nothing 

else the  heart  loog  wont  to  weep  at  the  novelists* 

unreal  woes,  at  sorrows  in  silk  and  fine  linen,  is  harder 
than  Pharaoh's  when  a  dirty  Irish  girl  asks  for  a  loaf  in 
the  dear  name  of  God,  or  when  a  sahfe  mother  begs  money 
wherewith  to  save  her  daughter  finom  the  seraglios  of 

New  Orleans I  do  not  say  that  novels  ibm  not 

good  reading  and  profitable ;  they  are  so  just  so  far  as 
Uiey  stimidate  tiie  inteUect,  the  consdenoe,  the  affections, 
the  soul,  to  healthful  action,  and  set  the  man  to  work ; 
but  just  so  far  as  they  make  yon  content  with  your  feeling, 
and  constrain  the  feeling  to  be  nothing  but  feeling,  they 
are  pernicious.  Such  reading  is  mental  dissipation.  .  .  . 
Profligacy  of  the  religious  sentiment,  voluptuousness 
with  God,  is  the  most  diuigeroua  of  luxuries.  Novel- 
reading,  after  the  fashion  hinted  at,  is  highly  dangerous. 
How  many  youths  and  maidens  are  seriously  hurt 
thereby !  But  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  all  Christendom 
there  are  more  that  suffer  from  this  spiritual  dissolute- 
ness. I  speak  less  to  censure  than  to  warn.  I  hate  to 
see  a  man  uncharitable,  dishonest,  selfish,  mean,  and  sly, 
— ^^  for  ever  standing  on  his  guard,  and  watching  "  unto 
fraud.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  a  woman  given  up  to  self-in- 
dulgence, accomplished,  but  without  the  highest  grace — 
womanly  good  works — ^luxurious,  indolent,  **  bom  to  oon-> 
sume  the  com  ** — ^that  is  bad  enough*  But  when  I  learn 
that  this  hard  man  is  a  class-leader,  and  has  **  the  gift* 
of  prayer,*'  is  a  famoos  hand  at  a  conference,  the  builder 
of  chorches,  a  great  defender  of  ecclesiastical  doctiinesi 
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and  devotional  fonns,  that  he  cries  out  upon  every  heresy, 
banning  men  in  the  name  of  God ;  when  I  hear  that  this 
luxorious  woman  delights  in  mystio  devotion,  and  has  a 
wantonness  of  prayer — ^it  midces  me  far  more  sad ;  and 
there  is  then  no  hope!  The  kidnapper  at  his  court  is 
a  loathly  thing;  bat  the  same  kidnapper  at  his  com- 
munion ! — Great  God !  and  has  thy  church  become  so 
low  !    Let  ns  turn  off  our  our  eyes  and  look  away. 

"We  can  commend  the  reader  especially  to  the 
sermon^  entitled,  '' Culture  of  the  Eeligious 
Powers/'  not  as  to  the  most  eloquent,  but  as  to 
that  which  is,  perhaps,  most  suggestive  of  new 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  reference  to  an  old- 
fashioned  subject. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFERRED. 
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LIPE    ASStTBANCE    COMPANIES. 


Mtttaal  Ufc  AsmrsBM  Booie^.— From  the  Report 
of  the  Directors  of  the  above  Society,  for  the  year  end- 
ing Slat  Deo.,  1852,  we  learn  that  the  total  number  of 
proposals  laid  before  the  Board  during  the  year  was  228, 
for  assuring  the  sum  of  Jll26,329.  Of  this  amount,  174 
proposals  for  assuring  JS9d,681  were  completed ;  43  pro- 
posals for  assuring  i£27,248  were  either  declined,  or  not 
proceeded  with,  and  11  proposals  for  assuring  jC5,400 
were  standing  over  for  Aulher  consideration  at  the  dose 
of  the  year.  The  following  statement  will  show  the 
relative  proportion  of  assurances  in  force  at  the  end  of 
1852,  as  compared  with  the  end  of  1851. 

No.     Sums  Assured.      Premiums. 


Assurances  in  force  £        s,    d.      £,       s,  d. 

3lBt  Dec.,  1851     1367    874,347    0    0    29,058    8    9 


Written    off     in 
1852 


49      37,449    0    0      1,260  16    5 


1318    836,898    0    0    27,797  12    4 

New  Assurances 
in  1852 174      03,681    0    0      3,374    4  11 

Additional  sums 
assured  by  po- 
licies in  force 
for  increasing 
sums . . 


449  10    0 


Assurances  re- 
maining in 
force,  Deo.  31, 

1852 1402    931,028  10    0      31,172    0    3 

Of  the  policies  wnkten  off,  only  11  were  for  claims  by 
death,  assuring  altogether  ^8,350,  and  which,  if  compared 
with  the  amount  assured  on  the  30th  June,  £909,583, 
will  be  found  to  represent  a  rate  of  mortality  of  little 
more  than  0  per  1000 ;  12  policies  assuring  j£8,500,  were 
purchased  by  the  Society,  and  the  remaining  26  for 
i£20,500,  were  either  forfeited  or  expired.  The  Directors 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  hi^h  price  of  the  public 
funds  during  the  past  year  to  realize  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Society's  stbck,  and  to  invest  it  on  mortgages 
of  land  and  other  available  securities.  After  the  pay- 
ment of  all  claims  and  expenses,  nearly  JS25,000  have 
been  added  to  the  invested  capital  of  the  Society  during 
the  past  year,  making  the  total  vezr  close  upon  j£200,000; 
and  if  the  securities  were  valued  at  the  present  market 
price,  it  would  be  considerably  above  that  amount.  The 
income  of  the  Society  has  increased  during  the  same 
periodmore  than  J^fiOO  per  annum,  and  now  amoimts  to 


upwards  of  J939,300  per  annum.  After  a  careful  valuation 
of  all  the  assets  and  liabilties  of  the  Society,  the  clear 
divisible  surplus  on  the  81st  Dec.  last,  is  ascertained  to 
be  Je99,211  2s. 

National  Ouaidiaa  Aiinraiioe  Society. — ^The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  business  of  this  Society  transacted 
during  the  year,  ending  Dec.  31, 1852 : — 


For  the  assurance  of 
iei68,227. 


Number  of  proposals  made  to* 

the  Society  from  January 

10  to  Dec.  31,1852  ..488, 
which  have  been  distributed  as  follows : — 

Polices  issued 343 

Proposals  declined  or  not  carried  out 107 

Proposals  under  consideration 38 

488 
The  annual  income  derivable  fh)m  the  policies  thus 
issued  is  jC2,141  Is,  4(2.,  which  added  to  the  premiums 
secured  by  the  first  year's  business,  after  deducting  all 
the  policies  which  have  become  lapsed,  shows  an  annual 
income,  irrespective  of  fire  and  guarantee  business,  of 
j^,187  3«.  10^.  This  steady  pro^ss  indicates  increased 
attention  to  the  very  valuable  pnnciples  upon  which  the 
Society  is  based,  and  warrants  the  belief  that  the  National 
Guardian  will  rank  aniongst  the  most  successful  of  modem 
Assurance  Institutions.  The  advantages  offered  by  the 
Society  are  of  the  most  important  nature,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  non-forfeiture  of  policies  of  five  years*  standing ; 
thus,  by  a  wise  and  equitable  adjustment,  providing  for 
the  possibility  of  the  assured  being  unable  to  continue 
his  premiums,  while,  again,  policies  can  be  issued  as  low 
as  MiO — ^the  payments  made  weekly — so  that  the  work- 
ing man  and  artisan  may  ei^oy  the  great  boon  of  life 
assurance. 

The  Standaid  life  Auoranee  Company.— The  twenty- 
seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Company  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  February,  1653,  within  their 
office,  No.  3,  George-street,  Edinburgh ;  James  Robert- 
son, Esq.,  W.  S.,  in  the  chair.  The  manager  read  the 
various  statements  and  reports  prepared  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  meeting.  The  following  are  extracts  firom 
the  report  made  by  ti^e  directors  : — 

«  RESULTS--1852. 
Number  of  Proposals  for  Assurance  made  to  the 
Directors 1026 

Number  of  Proposals  for  Assurance  accepted    . 
Other  life  Transactions  proposed  and  accepted. 

822 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Amonnt  of  Sums  proposed  for  Assurance 

during  the  year je601,404    7    7 

Amount  of  Sums  for  which  New  Policies 

have  been  issued • .    445,709    6    6 

Corresponding  Annual  Premiums 15,145  15    0 

Annual  Income  for  year  to  15th  Nov., 

1852    192,928  16  10 

Amount  of  Cliums  by  Death  during  the    - 

year 59,322  13    0 

Ybablt  Results— 1842  to  1852. 

Annnal 
Sams  Assured. 

1843— New  Business  ..  ^348,135  17    1 

1844— Do.    Do 387,381    0    0 

1845— Do.    Do.Bon,yr    446,028  12  10 


1846  —Do.  Do 368,679    7  10 

1847— Do.  Do 443,578    4  1 1 

1848— Do.  Do 395,864  12     5 

1849— Do.  Do 429,871  17     1 

1850— Do.  Do.Bon.yr  509,147  10    6 

1851— Do.  Do 467,499    8     1 

1852— Do.  Do 445,799    6    6 


Premiums. 
Jei0,6d8  11  5 
13,461  10  5 
14,979  8  10 
12,846  4  10 
16,140  0  1 
12,200  9  5 
14,743  4  8 
17,550  14  9 
15,210  2  11 
15,145  15     6 


je4,241,483  17     3  Jgl42,946     2  10 

Ann.  Ayer.for  ten  years  Je424,148    7    8    £14,294  12    3 
The  following  facts  are  worthy  of  being  particularly 

noted : — 

The  annual  average  amount  of  new  business  for  the 

J         last  ten  years  has  been  upwards  of  jC424,000,  and 

for  the  last  five  years  JE450,000. 

The  Company's  funds   have  been  nearly  doubled 

during  the  last  six  years,  and  quadrupled  duhng 

the  last  eleven  years. 

The  general  results  of  the  business,  and  its  steady 
progress,  are  most  satisfactory,  and  afford  good  grounds 
for  congratulation;  but  the  annual  increase  of  transac- 
tions has  become  so  uniform,  and  the  results  of  the 
business  from  year  to  year  so  regular,  that  the  progress 
of  one  year  is  almost  a  repetition,  in  degree  at  least,  of 
the  progress  of  another. 

The  Company  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  invest  a 
portion  of  their  funds  in  the  purchase  of  land,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  good  and  permanent  rate  of  interest. 
That  such  a  measure  is  a  wise  one,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  They  have  also  relaxed  some  of  the  more  strin- 
gent conditions  of  assurance,  as  no  longer  necessary  to  a 
Society  so  long  established.  With  respect  to  the  former 
of  these  measures, the  chairman  observed  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  refer  to  the  investment  lately  made  by  the 
Company  in  land,  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  a  very  judicious  step— looking  to  the  large 
and  increasing  fonds  of  the  Company,  to  the  probable 
difficulty  in  continuinff  to  secure  good  investments,  like- 
wise to  the  anticipated  rise  in  the  value  of  land  from  the 
great  influx  of  gold  into  the  countiy.  Since  the  purchase 
was  made,  the  directors  had  had  eveiy  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  transaction,  as  a  safe  and  prudent  in- 
vestment of  the  funds  of  the  Company ;  and  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  meeting  had  so  cordially  given  their 
approval  of  the  course  which  the  directors  had  adopted. 

Marine  lift  aad  Casualty  Mutual  Aiauranoe  Sode^. — 
The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  first  Report  of  the 
above  Society : — ^^  Tour  directors  submit  with  great  satis- 
faction, at  this  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  society,  a 
report  of  its  operations,  and  a  statement  of  the  accounts 
from  the  period  of  its  commencement  to  the  31st  December 
last  As  the  objects  of  the  society  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  its  formation  ore  not  generally  known, 
your  directors  think  it  desirable  upon  the  present  occasion 
briefly  to  allude  to  them.  Hitherto  mariners,  as  a  class, 
have  been  procticoUy  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  life 
assurance.  This  is  portiy  attributable  to  the  improvident 
habits  generally  prevalent  amongst  them,  while  the  high 
rates  required  for  those  risks  to  which  their  calling  ex- 
poses .them,  have  discouraged  the  more  prudent  from 
making  that  provision  for  themselves  and  for  their  fami- 
lies, which  it  woiUd  seem  espedaUy  incumbent  upon  that 


I  class  to  secure.  This  society  has  been  established  to 
remove  those  obstacles,  and  to  throw  open  to  the  sea- 
faring community  advantages  which  the  public  at  large 
have  so  long  enjoyed.  In  promoting  so  desirable  an 
object  the  most  valiiable  assistance  has  been  received 
tram  those  companies  and  shipowners  at  whose  instance, 
and  under  whose  auspices,  the  society  has  been  founded. 
Upon  data  supplied  by  them,  tables  of  premiums  have, 
after  much  care,  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ansell,  the  emi- 
nent actuary.  The  rates  thus  framed  have  the  advantage 
of  being  equitably  adjusted  to  the  various  descriptions  of 
risks,  and  of  always  being  charged  alike  under  similar 
circumstances.  Owing  to  the  fociUties  thus  afforded, 
shipowners  have  found  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
inducing  those  in  their  service  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  this  society.  In  o;der  that  the 
fullest  advantages  of  Ufe  assurance  may  be  enjoyed  bj 
the  members  of  the  society,  it  has  been  formed  on  the 
mutual  principle,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  profits  are 
divisible  among  the  assured  alone.  Your  directors  refer 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  accounts  which  have  been 
duly  audited.  They  have  been  made  up  to  the  31st 
December,  in  compUance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies'  Act,  and,  consequentiy,  exhibit 
the  result  of  the  society's  operations  for  a  very  ie\r 
months  only;  but  even  iu'that  short  period  the  pre- 
miums received  exceeded  i£3,000,  and  owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  business  during  the  interval  which  has  since 
elapsed,  they  already  amount  to  between  j£4,000  and 
Je5,000.'* 

Britiah  Empire  Mutual  Lift  Aararanoe  Company. — ^The 
following  are  extracts  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
this  Society.  "  The  steady  progress  of  the  Company's 
business,  unchecked  from  the  outset,  is  shown  by  Uie 
following  Table : — 

NEW  LTPE  POLICIES  ISSUED. 


1st  year,  1847 


2nd 
3rd 

4th 
5th 
6th 


n 

n 


♦1 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 


No. 

Amoaut. 

Total  Issued. 

# 

£ 

£ 

257 

49,998 

257 

49,998 

311 

48,039 

568 

98,037 

708 

107,629 

1,276 

205,006 

8O0 

136,365 

2,085 

342,031 

1065 

211,272 

3,150 

553,303 

1400 

281,687 

4,550 

834,990 

"  The  new  business  of  the  year  consists  of  1,400  Life 
Policies,  assuring  j£281,687,  the  annual  premiums  thereon 
being  above  jC9,100.  Fifty-one  Annuities  also  have  been 
issued,  of  which  eight  have  been  Immediate  Annuities, 
on  which  i!l,380. 18«.  Id.  have  been  received.  By  the 
lost  year's  new  business  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Com- 
pany from  premiums  on  life  business  has  been  increased, 
after  deducting  for  lapsed  policies,  about  j£8,358,  and  the 
amount  assured  by  the  new  life  policies  of  1852,  is  above 
33  per  cent  more  than  those  of  the  year  1851.  The 
division  of  profits  declared  at  the  early  part  of  the  year 
has  given  complete  satisfaction,  and  has,  doubtless,  con- 
tributed to  that  high  public  favour  with  which  the  office 
is  regarded.  The  members  are  already  aware  by  the 
public  papers,  that  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
members,  expressed  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  the  Legislature  has  granted  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  which  various  important  privileges  have 
been  conferred  upon  this  Society.  Thirty-six  members 
have  died  during  the  year,  and  the  sums  payable  for  as- 
surances and  bonuses  under  their  policies  have  amounted 
to  jC6,544  98.  2d.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  this 
amount  is  much  less  than  the  sum  provided  for  the  cur- 
rent deaths  by  the  tables.  The  number  of  life  policies 
in  force  on  December  31,  1852,  after  deducting  those 
which  had  terminated  by  lapsing  or  death,  was  3,955, 
assuring  the  amount  of  dE732,605,  the  annual  income 
thereon  being  about  J£S2,809  13«.  Sd.  Alter  payment  of 
all  expenses  and  claims,  the  Company  has  accumulated 
the  sum  of  j£45,831  12«.  8d.,  the  whole  of  which  (the 
balance  in  hand  of  course,  excepted)  is  invested  in  ap- 
proved securities.** 
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L Empire  e*est  la  patxJ* — Tho  words  have 
been  often  enough  repeated.  "We  trust  they  con- 
tain a  truth.  But,  what  if  it  should  not  be  so  ? 
"  Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum,"  says  the  well-known 
maxim.  Si  vis  beUumf  simula  pacem,  may  perhaps 
he  found  to  be  also  worthy  of  registration.  At  all 
events,  considering  what  is  said  to  be  the  deep- 
seated  desire  of  the  veritable  Frenchman,  vi«.,  to 
revenge  the  disasters  of  the  £rst  Empire,  and  to 
reverse  tho  treaties  of  '15  ;  considering  the  temp- 
tation to  the  indulgence  of  that  desire  supplied  by 
the  revival  of  the  Empire  under  a  Buonaparte^as 
well  as  the  necessity  in  which  the  present  chief  of 
Erance  may  ere  long  find  himself  to  provide  occu- 
pation for  the  bellicose  spirit  of  his  people,  there 
can  scarcely  be  anything  inopportune  in  looking  at 
European  eventualities,  and  contemplating  alli- 
ances, which,  perhaps,  as  worthy  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says  of  the  Song  of  the  Sirens,  are  "  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  happy  conjecture."  Neither 
is  there  any  reason  for  checking  speculation,  on 
the  ground  of  audacity  or  idle  tampering  with 
probabilities,  since  what  speculation  need  be 
daunted,  after  the  series  of.  marvellous  surprises 
inaugurated  in  February,  1848?  "Within  the 
period  of  four  years,  calculation  has  been  baffled, 
experience  tunied  to  foolishness ;  unexpectedness 
been  the  rule  for  events — ^not  the  exception. 

That  Napoleon-III.  will,  like  Napoleon  I.,  brave 
all  Europe,  we  do  not  believe.  That  he  will  seek 
to  place  any  member  of  hia  family  upon  foreign 
thrones — ^to  instal  them  in  Spain,  Naples,  Holland, 
or  to  revive  the  kingdom  of  "Westphalia ;  no,  for  such 
attempts  we  hold  him  to  be  too  sage.  But  there 
are  odier  objects,  not  of  mere  personal  or  family, 
but  of  national  ambition,  and  the  chief  of  these  we 
take  to  be  the  recovery  of  the  "  natural  boun- 
daries," as  they  are  called — ^for.  "natural"  better 
read  "necessary" — ^without  which  France  will 
never,  in  our  opinion,  rest  satisfied. 

The  resumption  of  the  Bhemsh  Provinces  of 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  as  well  as  of  tho  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  of  every  rood  of  territory,  indeed,  that  lies 
between  actual  France  and  the  line  of  the  Rhine; 
this,  we  say,  is  the  great  and  (to  adopt  their  own 
term)  the  natural  aim  of  French  ambition,  the 
VOL.  XX. — ^Ho,  ocxxxm. 


natural  tendency  of  French  aggrandizement :  a^ 
natural,  and  as  infallible  as  has  become  the  ten- 
dency of  Eussia  towards  aggrandizement  on  tho 
side  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  seems  to  us,  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  when  they  shall  at- 
tempt it.  Tlie  idea  has  never  entirely  left  them, 
'f  J'aurais  reconquis  nos  fronti^res  naturelles," 
says  Chateaubriand,  speaJdng  of  his  own  policy,  as 
Minister  of  the  Bestoration,  at  the  time  of  French 
intervention  in  Spain,  "Ma  guerre  d'Espagno," 
as  he  modestly  caUs  it.  Even  in  the  reign  of  the 
"  pacific  "  Louia  Philippe,  the  idea  pierces  through 
— ^pierces  through  the  policy  of  Mens.  Thiers,  in 
1 840.  And  it  was  in  tiiat  reign  that  Mens.  Yictor 
Hugo*  coolly  proposed  a  cession  by  Prussia  of  her 
provinces  on  &e  left  bank,  in  exchange  for  king- 
doms and  principalities  on  the  other  side — ^ia 
securing  which  France,  of  course,  was  to  aid  her. 
What,  then,  more  natural,  more  consequent,  than 
that  with  a  Buonapartean  Empire,  this  tendency 
should  be  still  more  pr<moneie?  When  could 
such  an  opportunity  appear  to  present  itself,  if 
not  under  the  rule  of  him  who  declared  before 
the  peers  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  the  Emperor,  hia 
uncle,  had  preferred  abdicating  to  accepting  the 
restricted  frontiers,  &c.  ?"  And  I,  he  added,  "  Je 
n'ai  pas  respir^  un  jour  dans  roubU  de  tels  ren- 
seignements." 

Yes;  the  name  and  the  notion  are  necessarily 
associated :  the  former  prompts  to  the  execution  ol 
the  latter.  We  do  not  afisert  that  war  is  instantly 
imminent ;  he  will  wait  to  strike  the  blow.  But 
we  believe  that  he  will  strike  it ;  and  that  it  is 
because  they  feel  satisfied  that  he  will  strike  it 
sooner  or  later,  that  the  military  spirits  of  Franco 
are  patient  to  bide  their  time;  letting  the  project  be 
adjourned,  but  confiding  for  its  eventual  attempt 
in  bin>  to  whom  they  have  given  themselves  body 
and  soul ;  of  whose  earnestness  to  vindicate  tiie 

*  In  a  work,  the  "Oondusion"  of  which  obtained| 
perhaps,  too  little  notice  from  English  readers — ^''Le 
Bhin."  Though  somewhat  ettraytgant  (as  too  many 
productions  of  the  same  genius),  and  overloaded  with 
historical  and  antiquarian  verbiage,  that  political  treatise 
contained  much  matter  for  meditation—- on  the/M  est  e% 
ab  hMte  principle,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
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national  honour  (phrase  of  France)  they  can  have 
no  doubt,  and  of  whose  powers  of  maturing  pur- 
poses, in  secret,  they  have  had  memorable  expe- 
rience. He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  the 
world  into  his  confidence ;  he  !  he  does  not  pub- 
lish his  ways  and  means  in  the  market-place. 

Such,  then,  being,  as  we  doubt  not  but  it  is,  the 
main  object  of  French  and  Napolconean  ambition, 
it  is  worth  while  to  cxaminje  by  what  alliances  it 
may  bo  attempted  to  effect  it ;  for  that  it  wiU  be 
attempted  singly,  is  a  supposition  which,  as  we 
have  said,  we  cannot  entertain. 

Two  remarkable  incidents  lately  occurred  about 
the  same  time :  the  visit  of  an  Austrian  Emperor 
to  the  Prussian  capital,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
brochure  that  made  so  much  ado—"  Les  Limites 
de  la  France."  We  call  the  latter  a  remarkable 
circumstance ;  for  though  we  are  aware  that  the 
book  was  officially  disavowed  and  repudiated,  wo 
guess  at  what  value  such  discountenance  is  to  be 
taken ;  and  we,  nevertheless,  hold  tlie  sentiments 
of  the  pamphlet  to  express  the  fVmdamental  prin« 
ciples  of  French  external  policy.  Its  appearance 
was  a  striking  confirmation  to  us  of  the  opinion 
we  have  long  entertained,  viz.,  that  the  idea  of 
the  natural  frontier  is  never  extinct  in  the  Oallic 
mind. 

Now,  in  that  hroelmrB  (which,  however,  wo  are 
not  going  to  analyse),  it  is  distinctly  declared  that 
the  how  and  the  when  of  the  conquest  of  those 
frontiers  form  the  secret  of  the  statesmen  of  France 
— "le  secret  des  liommcs  d'Etat."  The  appear- 
ance of  the  pamphlet  almost  coincidently  with  the 
Austrian  visit  to  Berlin,  we  oaU  remarkable ;  for 
the  latter  circumstance  is,  and  perhaps  justly,  held 
to  be  a  pledge  of  the  renewal  of  the  Austro^Prus- 
sian  alliance ;  the  which,  backed  up  and  fortified 
by  that  of  the  great  empire  of  the  north,  would 
seem  to  defy  the  success — or  even  the  attempt — 
of  any  method  of  conquest  that  the  "  Secret  des 
hommes  d*Etat  de  la  France"  could  posiibly  har- 
bour for  eventual  disclosure. 

In  looking  at  this  state  of  things,  and  at  the 
principal  European  powers,  whoso  interests  would 
be  affected — favourably  or  the  reverse — ^by  an  aug- 
mentation of  territory  to  France^it  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  name  a  state  in  Europe  whom  the  in- 
crease of  French  power  would  not  in  some  degree 
influence) — we  are  naturally  led  to  ask,  by  what 
means,  by  what  alliances,  or  what  transaction, 
could  such  augmentation  bo  brought  about  ? 

Waiving  politeness,  we  will  begin  with  our- 
selves. That  England  sincerely  desires  peace 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  for  a  moment.  That  the 
alliance — or,  at  least,  the  entente  cordiale,  between 
herself  and  her  neighbour  outre-manehe  preserves, 
in  the  main,  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Begency  of  Or- 
leans to  prove.  The  history  of  many  years  pre- 
ceding '48  is  there  to  attest — that  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  groat  powers  of  the 
West,  serves  as  a  check  upon  any  unduo  projects 
of  two  at  least  of  the  three  great  Northern  Powers, 
cannot  be  questioned.  But  it  is  only  on  condition 
of  abnegation,  on  the  part  of  France,  of  its  lust  of 
conquest,  that  vuoh  aUianoo,  or  luoh  amigable 


relations  can  subsist.  Abstinence  from  territorial 
aggrandizement  is  the  basis  of  those  friendly  rela- 
tions— the  gtiarantcc  for  their  continuance.  Any 
attempt  at  the  "natural  boundaries,"  a  step  into 
the  Ehcnish  Provinces,  a  foot  planted  on  the  soil 
of  Belgium,  and  all  is  over  with  the  entente  cordiale. 
The  influence  and  the  interests  of  England  are  too 
deeply  concerned  in  the  matter.  There  needs  no 
dwelling  upon  this.  It  ia  sufficient  to  remind  our 
islanders  of  the  phrase  of  one  who  knew  something 
of  the  value  of  positions— **Avec  Anvers,"  said 
the  first  French  Emperor,  "  je  tiens  ua  pistolet 
charg^  sur  le  cceur  de  TAngletcrrc." 

British  alliance,  therefore,  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question  with  the  view  of  regaining  the  de- 
sired frontiers.  Whatever  may  be  the  secret  des 
hommes  d^Etat  de  la  France  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  coveted  temtories,  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  co-operation,  or  even  the  consent,  of  this 
country  forms  no  part  of  it.  For  we  defy  the  in- 
genuity of  any  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  or  of  the  most 
active,  plotting,  resourceful,  wonder-working  Pcr- 
signy,  to  devise  any  compensation  that  should  buy 
off  the  opposition  of  England  to  those  projects. 
There  is  no  imaginable  sop  of  sufficient  magnitude 
or  luBciousness  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  British 
lion  (not  only  our  old  Protectionist  friend — ^but 
the  real  roarer),  on  such  an  occasion. 

But,  OS  wo  cannot  entertain  the  idea  that  the 
projects  in  question  would  be  attempted  in  the  face 
of  the  other  Great  Powers,  and  as  the  concurrence 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  to  what 
means  can  French  stetesmen  or  fSrench  emperors 
have  recourse  for  the  execution  of  the  ambitious 
design  ?  Will  they  repeat  the  old  game  of  the 
earlier  Revolution — arouse,  or  abet  the  spirit  of 
nationality  in  Italy,  and  so  paralyse,  or  at  least 
occupy,  Austria  in  that  quarter?  But  they  gar- 
risoned Rome  in  the  interest  of  reaction.  Will 
they  promote  a  new  outbreak  in  Hungary  ?  But 
they  refused  the  chief  of  the  late  insurrection  a 
passage  through  France.  Will  they  call  upon  Po- 
land, who,  as  BeroDger  sings — 


**  tant  de  fois  a  poor  eux  oombatto," 

to  rise  against  her  partitionists  ?  Poland,  the  ca- 
joled of  Buonaparte,  the  abandoned  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe 1  We  doubt  the  response  to  the  call.  WiU 
they  strengthen  themselves  with  Spain?*  and 
hold  out  to  that  creditable  kingdom  the  conquest 
of  the  co-peninsular  country,  which,  says  the 
author  of  "Les  Limites,"  is  to  Spain  what  Belgium 
is  to  France  ?  A  frail  reed  this,  and  one  which  a 
blast  of  the  breath  of  Britain  would  bend  and 
sweep  away. 

But  a  good  deal  of  this  would  bo  very  like  ports 
of  the  old  story  of  the  great  war.  And  then,  in 
the  phrase  of  one  of  their  own  imperial  scribes, 
after  tho  Covip  d'Mat  of  December :  '*  tout  s&rait 

*  A  striking  expression  appeared  lately  in  the  Journal 
des  DShaU.  *♦  La  France,"  said  Mens.  St.  Mark  Oirardin, 
whose  Bignaturo  was  affixed  to  the  article,  **  n'est  faible 
en  Europe  que  lorsqu*elle  a  I'  Kspagne  pour  ennemio." 
And,  coincidence-striking  as  the  expression  itself,  this 
appeared  the  same  day  that  the  Patrie  announced  the 
project  of  Louis  Napole9n'8  niarriage. 
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h  ree(mm&neerJ^  That  is  to  say,  that  the  forces  of 
the  groat  monarchies  of  Europe,  brought  to  uniled 
action  by  common  danger,  would  probably  have 
to  bo  again  directed  against  France.  We  question 
if  it  is  in  the  g$(^ret  des  hommes  d'etat  of  that  na- 
tion to  draw  on  such  an  eventuality. 

!N"o !  the  chances  for  Franco  of  executing  her 
schemes  of  territorial  extension  are,  and  are  only, 
as  we  believe,  in  a  division  of  the  formidable  triple 
alliance  that  stands  in  front  of  her — call  it  a  coali- 
tion, if  you  will ;  but  a  defensive  one.  The  pre- 
sent attitude  of  those  three  great  Continental 
Powers,  seems  to  forbid  aggression  upon  any  one 
of  them  without  having  to  do  with  all  three.  But 
the  duration  of  alliances  depends  upon  many  cir- 
cumstances subject  to  change.  The  death  of  a 
sovereign  or  of  a  minister,  a  different  tempera- 
ment, a  different  view  of  interests,  a  fresh  person- 
ality, in  fact,  or  a  new  passion,  a  cross,  or  a 
caprice,  may  bring  an  alteration.  The  history  of 
the  last  century  sdffords  examples  enough  of  these 
girations.  The  demise  of  Prince  Schwartzenborg 
the  other  day  offers,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  an 
instance  in  point. 

A  possible  alliance,  then,  for  France — a  specu- 
lative one,  if  the  term  suit  better — is  the  question 
to  be  affironted.  Among  the  constituents  of  the 
triple  alliance,  which,  according  to  our  judgment, 
she  must  divide,  before  she  can  hope  to  possess 
herself  of  the  coveted  limits,  we  wiU  commence 
with  the  nearest — ^with  the  guard  at  her  gate. 
What,  if  she  could  bribe  the  sentinel  set  to  watch 
her  ?  To  convert  the  natural  enemy  into  the  ally 
would  be  a  dexterous  stroke  of  policy,  no  doubt. 
By  the  natural  enemy  of  France,  on  the  Continent, 
we  mean  Prussia — the  enemy  by  position :  and 
the  word  "  natural,**  has  at  all  events  as  much 
meaning  here,  as  when  applied  to  French  fron- 
tiers. "Wo  csH  Prussia  tho  natiiral  enemy  of 
France — since  the  treaties  of  14-15,  she  has  be- 
come 80.  For  the  territorial  arrangements  of  that 
day  transferred  in  a  great  measure  the  rivalry 
and  antagonism  with  France  fix)m  Hapsburg  to 
HohenzoUem.  Austria,  no  longer  the  head  of  a 
German  empire,  nor  caring  to  resume  her  Belgic 
provinces — the  two  points  upon  which  she  came, 
mediately,  or  immediately,  in  contact  with  France 
— ^was  left  with  a  diminished  concern  in  the  de- 
fence of  that  frontier  she  had  signed  away  fit)m 
the  empire  at  Luneville,  and  with  her  interest 
mainly  concentrated  on  the  conservation  of  those 
augmented  Italian  possessions,  for  which  she 
cheerfully  parted  with  the  more  remote  plains  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders.  The  broad  shield  of 
Brandenburg  was  now  thrown  over  those  fair 
lands,  where  the  mitres  of  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tors had  before  yielded  a  weak  and  an  uncer- 
tain protection.  A  new,  and  assuredly  not  a  less, 
formidable  opponent  was  confronted  with  French 
ambition  on  that  side ;  and  Erussian  interest,  and 
Prussian  military  honour,  were  at  once  involved 
in  the  defense  of  the  rive  gauche.  And  a  master- 
piece of  policy  this  was  considered .  Chateaubriand 
exclaims  against  Talleyrand  for  being  duped  to 
support  Baxony  against  Prussia,  at  the  Congress, 
instead  of  consenting  to  the  total  absorption  of  the 


former  state  by  the  latter,  and  thus,  probably, 
causing  tho  loft  bank  of  tho  Rhine  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  power  less  capable  of  maintaining  the  fair 
domains.  **  Chef-d'anivre,^*  says  Yictor  Hugo, 
spealdng  of  this  Ehenish  dotation  of  Prussia,  and 
which  he  calls  the  work  of  Anglo-Russian  policy, 
**  chef-d^ (Buvre  de  haine,  de  rme,  d^  discorde,  et  de 
calamity ;  mais  chef-d'osuvreP*  To  obtain,  there- 
fore, the  cession  of  that  splendid  investiture,  a 
sufficient  bribe  must  of  course  be  offered.  For 
the  loss  of  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Rhine, 
the  annexation  of  other  territories  presenting  an 
equivalent,  "and  something  more,"  might  bo 
held  out  to  Prussia.  Hanover,  and  Saxony,  and 
Brunswick,  and  Oldenburg,  and  Hesse-Electoral, 
and  eke  of  Ducal  a  moiety;  not  to  mention 
Mecklenburgs  twain,  nor  Nassau  perched  ex- 
pressly to  be  pounced  upon,  nor  the  little  laby- 
rinth of  Thuringian  States,  grouped  in  admired 
disorder — there  is  compensation  in  abundance,  it 
is  only  reniharras  du  ckoix.  In  fact,  Prussia  might 
be  bid  to  carve  out  what  she  liked  north  of  the 
Maine.  Even  the  ancient  and  steadfast  friend  of 
France,  Denmark,  might  be  thrown  overboard, 
and  Holstein  delivered  up  to  swell  tho  sovereignty 
of  the  HohenzoUems.  And  if  the  struggle  for 
this  transference  of  dominion  could  bo  confined  to 
Prussia,  backed  by  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
all  the  German  powers  together,  with  gallant 
little  Denmark  on  the  other,  the  result  would,  wo 
fear,  be  scarcely  doubtful.  But  so  audacious  an 
attempt  would  inevitably  bring  into  the  field 
England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  in  alliance  together. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  Muscovite  would,  by 
temptations  in  another  quarter,  be  induced  to 
join  the  Franco-Prussian  league.  It  rather  ap- 
pears to  Tis  that  the  apprehension  of  Prussian 
aggrandisement,  away  fix)m  or  on  the.  other  side 
of  the  Rhine,  bringing  with  it  a  tendency  and 
an  impulse  towards  greater  consolidation  on  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  the  view  of  a  possible  future 
reclamation  of  the  German  provinces  of  the 
Russian  empire — Livonia,  Courland,  would  tend 
to  throw  the  weight  of  that  power  into  the  other 
scale.  The  meditated  consolidation  of  Russian 
sway  beyond  the  Danube,  might  be  meditated  in 
vain — the  maintenance  of  the  conquest  be  regarded 
as  insecure,  if  the  erection  of  a  really  formidable 
power  on  the  flank  of  the  Russian  Empu'e  wcro 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  Let  us  not  suppose 
that  the  idea  of  three  great  empires — a  French  to 
the  Rhine,  a  Prussian  to  be  extended  over  Ger- 
many, and  a  Muscovite  to  reach  from  the  Neva  to 
the  Dardanelles,  would  caress  the  fancy  of  tho 
Czars.  The  division,  the  piece-mealing  of  Germany, 
is  the  strength  of  Russia.  In  any  important' 
augmentation  of  Prussian  dominion,  that  condi- 


*  One  cannot  but  admire  the  coohiess  with  which  our 
lively  neighbours  speaks  of  the  property  of  the  rive 
gauche.  •'Conner,"  says  tlie  author,  just  quoted,  "la 
rive  ganche  k  rAllemagne,  c'^tait  une  idee.  L'avoir 
donnee  k  la  Pmsse  c'est  un  chef-d'oeuvre."  Why  ^^donner 
il'AUemagne,"  and  not"  rtfndr^/"  It  had  belonged  to 
France,  forsooth !    Since  when,  we  pray  you?    Or  are  wo 

I  to  consecrate  as  a  maxim  the  converse  of  tlie  proposition 
Proudhon-^"  la  propriety,  c'est  le  vol  ?" 

9  9 
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tion  of  Germany  would  run  a  too  Berious  risk  of 
ultimate  dlBappoarance,  to  be  gratifying  to  the 
politicians  of  St.  Petersbnrgh.  Against  any  such 
contingency  as  the  unity  or  the  consolidation  of 
a  German  nation,  the  Slavonic  element,  that  for- 
midable weapon  in  the  hands  of  Eussia,  would 
have  to  be  put  in  motion.  A  war  of  races — ^that 
war  BO  often  described  by  speculative  politicians, 
would  then  be  the  practical  policy  of  that  power. 
What  would  become  of  Ausbria  in  the  crush,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  enquire.  For,  indeed, 
the  alliance  of  that  empire  with  Great  Britain  and 
Eussia,  though  in  such  circumstances  as  we  are 
contemplating,  Austria  would  certainly  join  those 
powers,  both  irom  a  sense  of  danger  to  itself,  and 
from  its  natural  jealousy  of  Prussia ;  the  alliance, 
we  say,  of  Austna  would  not  be  of  so  much  ac- 
count as  some,  &om  traditional  associations, 
might  be  disposed  to  consider  it.  And  if  the  suc- 
cess of  Eussia  against  a  thorough  Prusso-GtdUc 
alliance  depended  (as  it  seems  to  us  it  would  de- 
pend) upon  the  impulsion  to  be  communicated  to 
the  great  Slavonic  family,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in 
what  respect  Austria,  whose  chief  population  is 
of  that  race,  would  be  ultimately  a  gainer  by  that 
alliance — into  which,  however,  in  iJl  probability, 
its  jealousy  of  Prussia,  if  nothing  else,  would 
have  driven  it. 

Such,  then,  we  hold  to  be  the  riposte,  the 
counter-combination  to  a  Franco-Prussian  compact 
— ^tho  alliance  of  Great  Britain  and  Eussia,  and 
the  junction  of  Austria  and  the  secondary  King- 
doms of  Germany  to  that  alliance.  In  the  event 
of  success  attending  the  Borusso-Ghdlic  arms,  then 
the  partial  subjugation  of  transrhenane  Germany 
to  the  Prussian  Crown,  or  (supposing  France  to 
be  willing  to  go  to  the  greatest  lengths  for  its 
ally),  the  entire  subjugation  ,*  and  in  that  case  a 
prospective  war  of  races.  In  the  event  of  failure, 
the  abasement  of  the  counterpoise  to  Austrian  su- 
premacy in  Germany,  but  the  renewed  and  con- 
firmed pressure  and  preponderance  of  Eussian 
influence  in  that  great  country.  No  attractive 
picture  this,  it  should  seem.  Would  Prussia  pur- 
chase the  French  alliance  at  the  price  of  the  equi- 
vocal permanent  advantages,  and  the  not  uncertain 
risks,  near  and  remote?  We  shall 'have  another 
word  to  say  upon  this  point  before  we  have  done. 

From  the  incidental  glance  we  have  given  at 
the  probable  conduct,  and  probable  accidents  of 
Ausbia  under  the  circumstances  of  an  alliance 
between  Prussia  and  France,  we  may  take  occa- 
sion to  consider  another  possible  combination — 
the  alliance  of  Austria  herself  with  the  latter 
power.  We  may  imagine  the  revival  of  ideas 
supposed  to  have  been  those  of  the  late  Austrian 
Minister,  Schwartzenberg,  whose  policy  seemed 
to  propose  to  itself  these  two  ends,  the  abasement 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  emancipation 
of  his  own  country  from  the  galling  patronage 
and  protection  of  the  great  Autocrat  of  the  north. 
To  realize  these  views  a  French  alliance  alone 
could  servo  as  a  foundation.  Let  us  see  upon 
what  terms  such  an  allianee  could  be  effected. 

There  is  a  m^moire  addressed  by  Chateaubriand, 
daring  his  embassy  at  SomO;  to  tf*  do  la  Fenon- 


nays,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  France. 
In  that  document,  the  vain — but  with  all  his  ego- 
tism, and  all  his  little  foibles,  let  us  add  with 
pleasure,  the  illustrious  Yiscount,  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  East,  at  that  moment  the  question 
occupying  the  ^eat  European  cabinets,  emits  an 
opinion,  in  our  judgment,  too  absolute.    ''  L'An- 
gleterre  et  rAuiriche,"  he  says,  ''  ont  des  int^rSts 
communs;  elles  sent  natureUement  alli^es  pour 
leurs  politique  ext^rieure,  quelles  que  soient  d*ail- 
leurslesdiff^rentesformesde  leur  gouvemements,  et 
les  maximes  oppos^es  de  leur  politique  interieure." 
As  regards  the  Turkish  Empire,  this  dictum  may 
have  some  foimdation ;  but,  when  he  proceeds,  as 
he  does,  to  say,  that  neither  Austria,  nor  England 
would  ever  consent  to  the  resumption  by  France  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
think  that  the  else-sagacious  politician  is  forgetting 
the  altered  state  of  things,  and  looking  at  the 
actual  territorial  arrangements  too  much  from  the 
point  of  view  of  another  century — ^from  the  times 
of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  and  of  Austrian  do- 
mination in  Flanders.     We  have  said  that  by  the 
Treaties   of  '14-15,  the  ancient  antagonism    of 
France  and  Austria  was  considerably  attenuated. 
Instead  of  existing  in  full  vigour  upon  many 
points,  it  was  confined,  in  any  striking  degree,  to 
one.     The  German  frontier  and  the  Belgic  barrier 
concerned  Austria  but  indirectly  and  secondarily 
since  then — Italy  was  left  as  the    theatre    for 
future  strife  between  the  two  powers — as,  indeed, 
it  had  been  of  old ;  but  now  left  almost  singly  as 
the  field  of  rivalry,  and  certainly  with  immense 
preponderance  in  favour  of  Austrian  ascendancy. 
Nay,  more;  by  the  necessitated  antagonism  of 
France  and  Prussia,  induced  by  that  chef-d'csuvre 
of  Eusso-Britannic  policy  of  which  our  friend 
Hugo  speaks,  an  indirect  means  was  prospectively 
afforded  to  Austria  of  embarrassing,  perhaps  of 
humbling  her  great  German  rival — means  which 
would  probably  be  duly  appreciated  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  rfiould  coincide  with  a  vio- 
lent access  of  jealousy;  whenever  a  statesman  of 
the  ffenus  Schwartzenberg  should  arise  to  inspire 
the  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs.     Any  deduction 
fix>m  Prussian  sovereignty,  any  humiliation  of 
Prussian  power  and  influence,  would  be  a  wel- 
come contingency,  provided  it  could  be  effected 
with  concomitant  security  to  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions out  of  Germany.    Nothing  could  be  more 
flattering  to  those  who  have  not  even  yet  aban- 
doned the  associations,  or  forgotten  the  traditions 
of  the  old  Imperial  German  Crown.     Let  French 
co-operation,  open  or  underhand,  or  French  sanc- 
tion, or  even  French  neutrality  in  Italian  ques- 
tions be  secured  to  Austria,  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  her  German  patriotism  would 
go  the  length  of  maintaining  by  arms  the  German 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.      A 
French  ganison  in  Eome,  for  instance,  whilst 
apparently  disputing  Austrian  influence  in   the 
Italian  peninsula,  might,  we  shrewdly  susi)ect, 
be  really  playing  into  her  hands — ^whilst  ostensibly 
curbing  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
it  might,  in  reality,  be  suppressing  the  outbreak 
of  a  freph  national  mov^m^nt. 
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By  tho  change  of  conditions  wo  have  alluded 
to,  as  operated  by  the  Treaties  of '15,  the  "na- 
tural "  alliance  for  England  has  passed  to  other 
hands.  For  a  long  while  the  "Emperor"  and 
the  British  Sovereign  were  reciprocally  indebted 
for  assistance  in  the  work  of  restraining  the  ambi- 
tion of  France.  But  the  growth  of  another  mon- 
archy in  Germany  diminished  the  need  of  such 
assistance  to  one  of  the  parties  interested :  and, 
perhaps,  the  future  substitution  for  the  Austrian 
alliance  to  this  country  of  that  of  a  rising  military 
power,  was  not  unforeseen  by  the  genius  that 
inspired  the  councils  of  Britain  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  At  all  events,  the  altered  relations 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  Germany,  by  the 
cessation  of  the  latter  as  an  Empire,  and  still  more 
the  separation  of  the  Flanders  from  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  rendered  the  perils  against  which  the 
alliance  of  that  House  with  England  had  subsisted, 
less  common  to  both  of  the  parties,  and  conse- 
quently reduced  the  need  of  their  common  action. 
And  so,  we  repeat,  after  the  settiement  of  1815, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  "  old,"  there  was 
comparatively  littie  left  of  the  "natural" — or 
"  necessary  " — ^between  us  and  our  Imperial  ally 
of  the  Danube.  The  latter  epithets  became  due, 
and  were  virtually  trausferred  to  him  who  guarded 
the  Ehine,  and  propped  the  Netherlands.  And 
what  in  the  last  century  was  called  the  "  unna- 
tural alliance  "  between  the  Courts  Schoenbrunn 
and  Yersailles,  no  longer,  in  our  opinion,  would 
wear  so  strange  a  character;  especially  now 
(though  we  do  not  wish  here  to  enter  upon  ques- 
tions of  government),  especially,  we  say,  since 
the  installation  in  France  of  a  regime,  certainly 
not  calculated  to  excite  much  alarm  to  the  states- 
men of  Vienna  on  the  score  of  liberalism.  We 
assert,  then,  that  an  Aiistro-Franc  aUiance  would 
not,  as  the  territorial  constitution  of  Europe  stands 
by  the  Peace  of  1815,  be  so  unnatural  a  conjunc- 
tion as  formerly.  For,  it  appears  to  us,  that  in 
tho  degree  in  which  the  former  Power  has  lost  its 
common  interest  with  England  (by  cessation  of 
its  contact  with  "Western  Europe  through  the 
Belgic  provinces) ;  and  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
has  lost  its  great  interest  in  the  integrality  of 
German  territory,  in  the  same  degree  it  has  been 
drawn  to  France.  For,  if  Italy  still  remains  as  a 
field  for  rivalry,  Italy  is  a  matter  of  less  concern 
to  French  ambition  than  the  Belgic  provinces  and 
tho  Bhenish  frontier ;  and  of  these,  the  former  is 
of  no  concern  to  Austria,  and  the  latter,  if  lost  to 
Grermany — ^in  whose  entirety  Austria  has  now  a 
diminiihed  interest — would  be  lost  to  a  rival  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  And  if,  as  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, the  weight  and  influence  of  that  House 
would  be  increased  proportionately  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  its  rival  of  Brandenburg,  is  it — we 
repeat  the  question  —  to  be  believed  that  the 
German  would  so  preponderate  over  the  Austrian 
patriotism  in  the  councils  of  Yienna,  as  to  induce 
that  power  to  aid  in  maintaining  its  rival  in  pos- 
session of,  a  German  territory  with  a  population 
of  upwards  of  two  millions  ? 

It  is  true,  that  a  different  view  may  be,  and 
according  to  thd     resent  appearances  is  taken,  of 


Austrian  interests — ^vi2.,  that  a  close  defensive  al- 
liance between  Austria  and  Prussia,  supported  by 
their  gigantic  neighbour  of  the  north,  would  en- 
sure the  status  quo  of  their  respective  possessions ; 
and  that  the  weight  of  entire  Germany  would 
thus  be  thrown  against  France,  whether  an  attack 
from  that  nation  should  come  on  the  side  of  the 
Rhine  or  of  the  Alps.  It  is,  however,  the  possible 
disruption  of  existing  alliances  that  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

And  here,  we  may  remark,  that  of  the  so-called 
Five  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  two  are  maintained 
in  that  position  by  something  else  than  their  own 
inherent  resources.  The  two  military  monarchies 
of  Central  Europe  are,  we  hesitate  not  to  aflfirm, 
respectively  insufficient  to  themselves  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection.  Of  the  other  three  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  That  the  vast  Empire  of  Eussia  suf- 
fices to  itself  in  this  respect,  it  needs  but  the  men- 
tion of  1812  to  prove.  That  an  aggression  upon 
France — upop  solid,  compact,  united  France — 
could  be  successfully  attempted  by  anything 
short  of  combined  Europe,  no  one  supposes.  That 
England,  with  due  application  of  her  means  and 
resources,  can  answer  for  her  own  protection,  we 
have  no  doubt.  But  very  different  is  the  state  of 
things  as  regards  Prussia  and  Austria;  especially 
the  latter.  Prussia,  by  its  strange  and  disjointed 
structure,  exposed  to  attack  on  its  points  of  con- 
tact with  three  of  the  other  great  Continental 
Powers,  must  support  itself  on  one  or  other  of 
those  powers  in  case  of  aggression  firom  either  or 
both  of  the  other  two ;  must  veer  in  its  alliances 
according  to  the  quarter  more  immediately  me- 
naced. An  heredity  antagonism  lies  over  against 
it  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  a  territorial  craving  on 
that  of  the  Bhine,  a  controlling  and  cumbrous 
domination  on  that  of  the  Kiemen.  Accordingly, 
its  motives  of  rapprochement  alternate  also.  Im- 
patience of  Eussian  ascendancy  must  indine  it  to 
Bupx>ort  itself  on  French  alliance ;  fear  of  France 
must  drive  it  to  seek  shelter  under  Eussia;  appre- 
hension, of  these  two  combined,  must  induce  it  to 
draw  closer  the  bands  of  German  Union  with 
Austria ;  whilst,  again — ^penalty  of  the  partition — 
its  share  in  the  cri,me  of  Polish  dismemberment 
ties  its  hands,  and  fetters  the  independent  action 
of  its  policy  in  reference  to  its  two  accomplices. 
But  with  Austria  the  weakness  of  the  case  is  still 
more  patent.  There  is  scarcely  a  province,  we 
had  akaost  said,  of  its  wide-spread  empire  which 
it  may  not  fear  to  see  snatched  away  from  it,  not 
only  in  tho  event  of  active  instigation,  but  even 
of  passive  encouragement,  or  abstinence  from  in- 
terference from  witiiout.  Excepting  trusty  Tyrol 
and  the  hereditary  Duchies,  of  the  steadfast  al- 
legiance, of  what  part  of  the  monarchy  can  the  so- 
vereigns of  the  Hapsburg  race  feel  secure  ?  Its 
own  Lombardo- Venetian — ^nay,  half  the  Italian 
peninsula — is  ready,  from  day  to  day,  to  burst 
into  a  blaze.  Spontaneously,  it  may  burst  out  at 
any  moment,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  engines 
arrayed  to  quench  the  conflagration.  The  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  encoxiragement  from  without,  and 
all  that  stirred  in  '48  and  '49  would  be  in 
motion  again  in  an  instaat — only  with-  more  en- 
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Yonomcd  hostility  and  desire  of  vengeance  deep- 
ened by  intermediate  suffering. 

In  Hungary  is  everlasting  danger :  for  of  the 
two  principal  elements^  there,  in  presence  of 
each  other,  the  ascendancy  of  the  Slavonic  race 
ensures  the  discontent,  and,  when  occasion  serves, 
the  revolt  of  the  Magj'ar :  the  ascendancy  of  the 
hitter,  the  disaffection  of  the  former.  The  one, 
without  the  crushing  weight  of  Eussia  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  it,  has  already  shown  itself 
capable  of  perilling  the  throne  of  Hapeburg- 
Lorraine :  the  other  might  substitute  the  ties  of 
kindred  for  those  of  loyalty,  and  seek  a  refuge  or 
a  redress  in  the  great  family  of  which  it  is,  ethno- 
logically,  a  member.  Then,  again,  the  sentiment  of 
Slavonic  nationality  in  the  enormous  majority  of 
that  race  in  Bohemia ;  and  which  certainly  would 
not  indispose  it  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  its  once 
Bister- kingdom — and  add  still,  Galicia  and  its 
Poles;  and  the  materials  for  dismemberment  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  must  be  visible  to  the 
merest  observer — ^tho  almost  universal,  and  al- 
most daily  peril  of  that  curiously  constructed 
and  unnatural  empire.  With  all  this,  and  with 
all  its  antecedents,  so  pregnant,  as  they  have 
been,  with  imminent  catastrophe,  ^'eette  vieille 
maison  d'Autriche,"  as  was  said  by  one  who 
himself  dealt  it  a  few  rude  blows,  "ne  meurt 
jamais." 

The  indication  we  have  thus  given  of  its  internal 
dangers  sufficiently  establishes  the  need  to  Austria 
of  support  from  without.  A  moral  support,  a  ma- 
terial forbearance,  are  the  very  last  it  can  require; 
for  its  own  safe^,  from  the  Powers  interested 
respectively  in  the  different  parts  of  its  monarchy 
— interested  respectively,  and  interested  according 
to  circumstances,  in  the  conservation  or  dismem- 
berment of  those  parts.  It  is  the  strange  projiorty 
of  the  Austiian  Empire  that  any  of  its  allies  may 
almost  as  easily  or  naturally  become  its  enemies ; 
any  of  its  enemies  its  aUios.  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Bussia,  Prussia,  Turkey — even  Bavaria — 
may,  according  to  changing  accidents,  be  ranged 
with  it,  or  against  it.  If  it  be  said,  that  all  the 
other  principal  Powers  are  subject  to  a  change  of 
alliance,  and  that  their  mutual  attraction  or  re- 
pulsion must  depend  upon  events,  and  upon  the 
general  state  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  we  grant 
it.  But  still,  we  assert  that  of  no  European 
power  does  this  mutability  form  the  differential 
character  as  so  markedly  of  Austria :  not  even  in 
the  case  of  Prussia,  who  can,  at  all  events,  count  upon 
a  certain  fund  of  nationality,  upon  a  certain  radi- 
cal sentiment — a  more  definite  and  determinate 
rallying-point  for  uniting  a  people.  If,  then, 
such  is  tiie  state  of  Austria,  for  and  by  reason  of 
its  internal  constitution ;  if,  in  fact,  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  defend  itself  against  itself,  what  must  be 
its  single  inefficiency  against  aggression  from 
another  power  ?— and,  further  still,  what  must  it 
be  for  the  purposes  of  ambition,  conquest,  and 
aggrandizement?  Self-preservation  (and  that, 
"v^ith  difficulty)  would  seem  to  be  of  necessity  its 
sole  business.  The  policy  of  Metternich  through 
Eo  long  a  series  of  years — the  policy  of  propping 
up  and  conserving  the  9Mu8  g^iw— would  appear  to 


be  the  one  obligatory  on  the  statesmen  of  that  ever 
periclitating  Monarchy.  Aprhs  moi  U  deluge,  the 
well-known  expression  of  the  policy  of  that  veteran 
of  imperial  cbuncils,  haply  contained  to  his  mind 
as  much  of  foreboding  as  of  vuatunance.  And 
something  very  like  a  deluge  did  break  in  upon 
the  imperial  edifice,  and  swept  him  from  the  spot 
before  his  time  for  disappearance  in  the  course  of 
nature.  But  lo,  another  minister  arose,  who  seemed 
to  meditate  something  more  than  preservation;  who 
with  two  rebellions  only  just  quelled  (and  one  of 
them  by  foreign  assistance)  in  the  dominions  of 
his  master,  seemed  to  aspire  to  further  domina- 
tion and  extension;  plotted  aggression  in  the 
midst  of  defence ;  and  was  strongly  suspected  of 
leaning  to  a  new  alliance,  by  whose  aid  he  might 
at  once  triumph  over  rival  pretensions  in  Germany, 
and  shake  off  the  onerous  obligations  he  writhed 
under  on  the  side  of  Eussia.  There  is  no  saying 
to  what  the  arrogant  and  reckless  ambition  of  a 
Schwartzenberg  might  have  conducted  the  pro- 
jects of  Austria.  A  minister,  confident  as  he  was 
in  a  policy  of  audacity  and  overbearing,  confident 
in  tiie  support  of  Southern  Germany  at  least, 
seeking  the  alliance  of  Prance — as  a  guarantee  for 
the  immobility  of  Italy — ^might,  in  his  impatience 
of  instability,  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  of  in- 
action, launch  into  plans  of  aggrandizement,  and 
desperately  emperil  the  existence  of  the  Monarchy 
in  attempts  to  restore  its  ancient  grandeur.  Wo 
witnessed  a  specimen  of  his  grandiose  ideas  in 
the  attempt  to  annex  Hungary  to  the  German 
Confederation.  It  is  true,  that  this  proposal  met 
with  opposition  from  France,  amongst  others :  but 
had  that  audacious  minister  lived,  or  should  another 
such  aiise,  and  should  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  favour  a  rapprochement  to  France,  might 
not  that  project  be  revived,  and  the  consent  of 
France  be  purchased  by  the — ^as  far  as  Austria  is 
concerned — permitted  aimexation  by  the  former  of 
the  coveted  provinces  of  the  left  bank  ?  That  is 
the  condition  which  must  and  would  be  stipulated 
for  by  France  in  consideration  of  any  aid  to  Austrian 
ambition,  and  of  connivance  at  Austrian  supremacy 
in  Italy. 

Let  us  suppose  a  change  in  Austrian  counsels — 
a  return  to  the  ideas  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
and  those  pushed  to  attempts  of  enormous  magni- 
tude in  an  alliance  with  France.  Seconded  by 
that  ally,  the  designs  of  Austria  might  stretch 
beyond  an  augmentation  of  its  own  infiuence  and 
superiority  in  Germany — might  be  carried  to  the 
length  of  a  partial  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  to  the  definitive  exclusion  of  Russia  in 
the  Bi>oil.  Piice  of  the  Ehenish  Provinces,  to  be 
detached  from  Germany,  the  possession  of  Bosnia 
and  Scr\'ia  might  be  revindicated;*  Albania  appro- 
priated ;  and  thus  a  formidable  barrier  raised  to 
Russian  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  whether  by 
the  Bosphorus  or  by  the  Adriatic.  Nay,  the 
attempt  might  be  made,  however  late  in  the  day, 


•  They  were  in  part  ceded  to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
by  the  I*eace  of  l*assarowitz,  and  held  by  him  for  about 
twenty  years. 
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and  therefore  diffloult^*  to  possess  itself  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia^  and  thus  withdraw  those 
Piinoipolifciea  from  Eussian  patronage.    What,  if 
a  miniflter  should  spring  up  in  Vienna  who  should 
opine  that  there  would  bo  as  much  for  Austria  to 
gain  by  holding  Italy  with  the  connivanoe  of 
France  and  aggrandizing  itself  to  the  detriment  of 
Ruasian  influence,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
possessions  of  its  German  rival  should  suffer  dimi- 
nution— as  much,  we  say,  to  gain  by  this,  as  by 
holding  Italy  against  France  by  the  support  of 
Kussia,  but  itself  undergoing  the  patronage  and 
feeling  the  weight  of  lie  latter  Power;   whose 
ambitious  designs    upon   the  Ottoman  Empire, 
moreover,  it  would  be  forbidden  to  thwart;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  rival  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
buTg,  in  Germany,  should  at  least  maintain  its 
position  of  equality,  and  be  still,  as  now,  disposed 
and  capable  to  dispute  supremacy  in  every  ques- 
tion of  German  interest  ?    It  is  not,  we  conceive, 
beyond  possibility  that  a  statesman  of  Austria 
should  entertain  such  views  as  these ;  and  though, 
aa  far  as  the  retention  of  the  Austro-Italian  pos- 
sessions is  concerned,  we  should  not  be  disposed 
to  regard  such  views  as  very  long-sighted,  seeing 
that  the  other  objects  of  the  two  allies  being  an- 
swered,  viz.,   the  annexation  of    Ehenish  and 
Danubion  provinces  respectively,  Italy  would  ne- 
cessarily become  again  the  theatre  for  their  con- 
tending  interests ;  still  an  open  contest  with  its 
mighty  neighbour,  a  contest  aided  by  France,  and 
undertaken  in  the  hope  of  definitively  arresting 
the  march  of  Muscovite  progress  on  the  Danube, 
and  of  liberating  Austrian  rulers  from  their  state 
of  dependence,  and  two«thirds  of  the  Austrian 
monarohy  from  its  constant  exposure  te  the  in^ 
trigues  of  the  great  head  of  the  Slaves — a  con- 
test,  with  these  objects,  and  by  these  means, 
might,  we  repeat,  te  a  daring  and  ambitious  poli- 
tician, present  at  least  so  much  attraction  as  a 
contest  with  France  for  Italy,  only  te  be  hope- 
fully maintained  by  the  aid  of  that  very  power 
whose  patronage  alone,  if  nothing  else,  would  be 
impairing  ihoprettige  of  the  monarchy  on  another 
side.    I^ay>  it  might  be  preferred  even  te  a  com- 
mon action  with  tiiat  power  in  attempts  upon  the 
integrality  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  te  a  scheme 
of  co-partition  in  which  we  must  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  the  Lion's  share  would  be  the 
Austrian  portion. 

And  here  it  may  be  thought  that  we  have 
improperly  taken  exception  at  the  assertion  of 
Chateaubriand,  that  '' rAngleterre  ot  FAutriche 
ont  dee  int^rSts  communs;''  and  that  by  an 
alliance  between  France  and  Austria  this  countiy 
would  be  placed  in  a  difficulty,  by  finding  itself 
hostile  te  the  projects  of  the  former  upon  the 
cin-henan^  provinces;  while  disposed,  as  r^ards 
its  anti-EusBian  movement,  te  those  of  the  latter. 

*  Late,  indeed,  and  difficult  indeed !  It  is  nstonishing 
the  opportunities  that  Austria  has  lost,  the  ohances  she 
has  thrown  away,  the  openings  she  has  wilfully  shut  her 
eyes  ogamst.  Some  of  these  were  ably  glanced  at  by  the 
auUior  of  the  "  Future  of  Austria,"  a  few  years  ago — Ba- 
ron Adrian,  the  Envoy  in  London,  of  the  short-lived 
J^eichreripeser. 


A  distinction,  however,  must  be  carefully  noted. 
It  is  true  that  neither  England  nor  Austria  par- 
ticularly desires  te  see  the  Bussian  eagle  swoop 
upon  the  minarets  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  true 
that  the  two  have  a  common  interest  in  barring 
the  road  te  Constantinople  before  those  hordes, 
who  are  ever  ready  te  march  te  that  magnificent 
conquest.  But  between  the  protection  of  Turkey 
from  Russian  aggression  and  the  appropriation  of 
any  of  its  provinces  by  another  neighbour,  there 
is  a  very  intelligible  diifcrence;  and,  although, 
under  ccrtein  circumstances,  Great  Britain  might 
be  disposed  te  regard  with  favour  the  territorial 
interposition  of  another  power  between  the  Mus- 
covite and  the  Mussulman  on  the  Danube,  we 
question  very  much  the  promotion  of  British  in- 
terests by  a  further  extension  of  Austrian  territory 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

But,  after  all,  the  alliance  we  have  spoken  of — 
that  of  France  and  Austria — ^would  not  alarm  us 
above  measure,  however  ambitious  ite  views. 
For,  in  truth,  we  believe  that  it  would  bo  more 
specious  than  formidable.  Sufficient  means  of 
resistence,  we  venture  to  think,  would  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  parties  threatened.  Great  Britain, 
Bussia,  and  Prussia  are  not  states  te  be  overridden  in 
a  campaign,  nor  are  their  means  of  action  upon  the 
European  system  so  weak  or  so  limited  as  te  be 
paralysed  or  exhausted  by  the  combined  efforte  of 
the  other  two  "  great  powers."  There  would  still 
be  more  than  one  e6t4  foible  in  an  Austro-Frano 
combination.  In  Italy,  always  open  along  its  ex- 
tensive coast  te  the  action  of  England,  a  patriotism 
might  be  aroused,  or  rather  might  be  seconded, 
which,  even  despite  the  union  of  ancient  adversa- 
ries for  the  oppression  of  that  country,  might 
embarrass,  at  any  rate,  and  haply,  adequately 
occupy  the  occupiers.  The  spirit  that  breathed 
in  the  strenuous  resistence  of  Bome  to  the  French 
besiegers,  is  not,  we  imagine,  bo  utterly  extinct. 
The  least  reverse  te  the  allied  arms  of  France  and 
Austria,  and  many  a  mute  Ciceroacchio  would 
speak  out,  many  on  embryo  Garibaldi  burst  into 
life  and  action.  The  contest  would  bo  one  of 
fearful  odds  against  Italian  patriotism,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  hatred  inciting  to  the  contest  would  bo 
intense :  for,  let  not  the  French  flatter  themselves 
that  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  liberators 
they  aro  welcome  te  the  Italians.  Itely  has  now 
imbibed  another  spirit  than  that  of  the  days  when 
a  substitution  of  one  foreign  domination  for  ano- 
ther was  all  it  looked  for,  or  a  partnership  of 
oppression  the  only  refuge  from  a  single  tyranny. 
Then,  again,  those  stotes  of  Germany  upon  whose 
blind  adhesion  Austria  would  conceive  she  could 
count,  might,  whatever  their  jealousy  of  Prussian 
influence  and  soreness  at  Prussian  pretensions,  not 
exactly  throw  themselves  under  the  chariot- wheels 
of  Hapsburg.  Bavaria,  for  instance  (who,  moro- 
ovor,  would  have  to  be  compensated  for  the  cession 
to  Franco  of  the  Bhcnish  Palatinate*)  might 
fancy,  wo  suspect,  that  its  better  game  were  to 


♦  This,  too,  would  he  a  curious  question  incidentally, 
aad  which  we  beg  to  recommend  to  amateurs  of  political 
map-making 
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play  off  the  two  great  houses  against  each  other,  | 
and  thus  maintain  to  itself  an  importance,  which 
the  decided  ascendancy  of  either  of  them  would 
immediately  ef&uce, 

Poland,  too,  which  at  a  former  day  might  have 
been  an  engine  turned  agamst  the  Eussian  by  both 
Austria  and  France,*  would  now  rather  serve 
against  them  both.  And  that,  first  by  reason  of  its 
hatred  to  the  Qermans,  and  to  Austria  in  particular, 
and,  secondly,  by  reason  of  its  resentment,  desertion, 
and  cajollery  at  the  hands  of  France.  There  are  two 
effects  of  the  great  crime  of  the  last  century — the 
partition  of  Poland — that  can  scarcely  escape  the 
notice  of  any  observer.  One,  that  the  influence  of 
Bussia  oyershadows  Germany;  the  other,  that  the 
participation  in  the  crime,  and,  of  course,  the 
desire  to  preserve  its  own  portion,  hinders  either 
of  tho  German  despoilers  horn  attempting  to  re- 
crect  a  state  which  would  be  now  so  serviceable 
as  a  shield  to  both  of  them.  These  effects  might 
have  been  prevented  in  1814-15;  but  the  oppor- 
tanity  passed  away.  And  it  is  smgular  that 
Austria,  who  then  manifested  some  desire  in  that 
direction,  and  who,  originally  was  the  least  cri- 
minal of  the  three,  should  now  be,  as  she  undoubt- 
edly is,  the  most  detested  by  the  Polish  race.  The 
arms  of  that  race  would  be  more  willingly  turned 
against  Hapsburg  at  the  bidding  of  Bomanzou, 
than  against  the  latter  at  the  tardy  and  suspicious 
summons  of  the  former,  even  though  repeated  by 
the  voice  and  supported  by  the  sword  of  France. 
Wo  may  deplore  such  a  consummation,  but  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  absorption 
of  all  the  partitions  into  tho  Muscovite  empire  is 
a  more  probable  consummation  for  tho  gallant  and 
unfortunate  Polish  nation,  than  either  tJ^e  separate 
retention  of  their  shares  by  its  partitionistei,  or  the 
recovery  of  its  entire  independence. 

With  these  remarks,  which,  however,  do  not 
exhaust  the  topic,  on  the  chief  attackable  points 
in  an  alliance  of  France  with  Austria,  we  dismiss 
the  consideration  of  such  a  contingency,  without 
serious  apprehension  at  the  danger  should  it  ever 
arise. 

A  more  alarming  combination,  far  more  than 
either  of  those  we  have  touched  upon,  would  be  that 
division  of  the  triple  alliance  of  the  north  which 
remains  to  be  spoken  of — a  division  which  should 
separate  Bussia  &om  its  two  German  allies,  and 
attach  it  to  France.  Such  an  occurrence  may 
seem — ^may  be — ^remote :  present  appearances  may 
not  be  in  its  favour.  But,  as  we  observed  in  the 
outset,  our  times  have  afforded  sufficient  instances 
of  unexpectedness  realised ;  history  famishes  ex- 
amples enough  of  extraordinary  combinations  and 
aUianoes,  eccentric  from  their  orbit,  to  warrant 
speculation  upon  a  possible  state  of  things  not  in 
correspondence  with  the  actual.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  so  very  novel  in  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  between  France  and  Bussia.    We  know 

*  By  both,  we  say:  for  the  secret  alliance  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Austria,  in  Febroar}-,  1815,  had  in 
contemplation  the  rettrictioTi,  at  all  events,  of  Alexander's 
exorbitant  pretensions  upon  Poland — another  opportu- 
nity lost  to  Austria.  But  this  time,  it  is  true,  it  was  the 
landing  of  Napoleon  that  stopped  the  proceedings. 


that  the  fact  existed  under  Napoleon;  and  we 
know  how  the  union  came  to  be  dissolved.  The 
danger  with  which  such  a  conjunction  threatened 
Europe  was  then  counteracted  by  the  inordinate 
ambition  of  one  of  the  parties — ^ambition,  which, 
menacing  a  greater  danger,  roused  a  more  ex- 
tensive resistance,  and  ultimately  converted  tho 
accomplice  into  an  enemy.  A  Bussian  alliance 
was  the  reve  of  politicians  devoted  to  the  elder 
Bourbons ;  and  the  Orleans,  with  all  the  parado 
of  the  entente  eordidle,  would,  we  doubt  not,  have 
sacrificed  it  at  any  moment  for  the  friendship  of 
the  Czar.  Under  the  restoration,  a  writer  we 
have  more  than  once  alluded  to  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  all  the  interests  of  France  point  to 
an  alliance  with  Bussia,  as  the  preferable  one 
among  the  great  powers;  and  although  this 
opinion  was  given  while  treating  the  question  in 
agitation  in  1828,  similar  reasons  may  still  be 
urged,  while  the  relative  territorial  condition  of 
the  powers  remains  the  same — so  long  as  the  same 
temptations  to  alteration  and  aggrandizement 
exist ;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  the  "  natural  limits  " 
are  unattained,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  undis- 
membered.  We  do  not  think  that  certain  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  that  opinion  was 
advanced  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Greece  and  Belgium  (no,  nor 
even  the  establishment  of  Erench  sovereignty  in 
Algeria),  are  calculated  to  lessen  the  possibility, 
or  invalidate  in  the  eyes  of  French  or  Bussian 
politicians  the  advantages  to  both  of  such  on 
alliance.  Let  us  try  to  examine,  then,  the 
grounds  of  this  conjectural  conjuncUon;  its  in- 
ducements to  the  supposed  contracting  parties, 
and  what  it  would  have  to  encounter  at  the  hands 
of  other  European  governments. 

A  half-grave,  half-facetious  Mend  of  oxu»,  a 
gentleman  past  the  meridian  of  ordinary  human 
life,  who  pursues  politics  with  an  appetite  for  the 
tremendous,  something  akin  to  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  followed  the  representation  of  Yan 
Amburg,  in  expectation  of  the  hour  when  tho 
lions  would  devour  their  master ;  this  ''  old  and 
excellent"  friend  of  ours  is  wont  to  express  his 
desire  that  his  days  may  be  prolonged  untQ  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  (he  does  not  say  by 
whom)  and  the  break  up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
**I  should  like,"  he  says,  "to  see  the  great 
d^bdele  that  will  then  take  place."  Great  d^hdele, 
indeed !  for  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  must,  will  assuredly,  be  tho  day 
for  a  general  shock  of  clashing  interests :  the  day 
for  the  disappearance  of  tho  great  landmarks  of 
treaties,  to  be  followed  by  a  new  configuration  of 
kingdoms. 

Without  60  keen  a  relish  for  the  gigantic-ter- 
rible as  our  worthy  acquaintance  just  alluded  to, 
we  confess  that  we  should  be  disposed  to  desire 
for  ourselves  survivance  of  that  tremendous  epoch 
to  come.  Shall  we  speak  the  truth,  and  avow 
that  we  are  heartily  sick  of  that  ever-reopening 
"Eastern  Question?"  Frankly;  we  should  like 
to  see  it  "  settled,"  before  the  dark  day  come  to 
us.  It  may  be,  that  the  time  of  its  "settlement" 
is  yet  distant ;  it  may  be  that  it  is  near.     Tho 
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dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  seemed  so 
often  on  the  point  of  taking  place^  and  the  event 
has  so  often  disappointed  the  gapers,  that  some 
may  look  upon  the  Suhlime  Porte  as  a  fixture 
irremovable.  The  Bussians  have  so  frequently 
been  going  to  goix>  Constantinople,  that  when  the 
ho^r  arrives,  the  alarm  may  again  appear  a  false 
one.  So  many  an  expedient  has  tinkered  up  the 
infirmities,  and  propped  the  tottering  fabric  of 
Mussulman  rule,  that  the  status  qw>  may  seem  to 
some  to  be  the  "settlement,**  after  all.  "We  can- 
not think  so.  For  what,  in  good  sooth,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  assertion  over  and  over  again 
repeated,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Sultans  in  its  integrality,  is  necessary  to  the 
'Balance  of  Power  ?  It  means  nothing  but  this  : 
that  everybody  is  not  ready  for  its  partition.  All 
the  parties  interested  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  spoils.  Let  some  political 
enchanter,  some  diplomatic  Beus  ex  macMna, 
operate  such  agreement,  and  wo  shall  hear  no 
more  of  the  indispensibility  of  the  Turks  to  the 
peace  of  the  European  world.  It  is  not,  we  appre- 
hend, any  sentimental  weakness  for  the  Koran,  a 
sympathy  with  seraglios,  a  penchant  for  polygamy, 
or  for  bowstrings,  a  taste  for  turbans  or  horsetails, 
that  lurks  behind  the  councils  of  cabinets,  and  that 
will  retard  the  downfall  of  the  Mahommedan  abo- 
mination. 

But  whatever  causes  may  have  hitherto  averted 
the  evil  day  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet  II., 
however  the  mutual  jealousies  of  European  govern- 
ments may  combine  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
Turkey,  we,  for  our  part,  see  in  that  very  circum- 
stance an  earnest  of  its  eventual  destruction. 
The  dismemberment  of  Turkey  appears  to  us  one 
of  those  events,  of  which,  like  many  an  one  in 
private  Hfe,  men  disguise  to  themselves  the  reali- 
zation, because  they  fear  it.  They  feel  that  it 
must  arrive,  and  therefore  veil  it  to  their  eyes. 
They  even  afiPect  at  times  a  sort  of  incredulity ; 
just  as  men,  for  the  most  part,  unwillingly  con- 
template that  "necessary  evil,"  which  "will come 
when  it  will  come." 

We  may  be  chained  with  poHtical  fatalism;  but, 
nevertheless,  this  is  our  conviction — that  there  are 
certain  eventualities,  the  constant  and  deep-rooted 
apprehension  of  which  is  a  very  guarantee  for  their 
fulfilment;  and  foremost  of  these  we  rank  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  of  the  Ottomans. 

The  dismemberment  of  Turkey!  Event  easily 
foreseen  in  the  main;  but  dificult,  indeed,  of 
arrangement  in  its  details.  Well  may  European 
statesmen  shrink  fix>m  contemplating  it  closely. 
There  go  too  many  words  to  that  bargain  to  have 
it  concluded  out  of  hand.  The  assignment  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  is  obvious  enough :  that 
of  Servia  and  Bosnia  might  not  present  great 
obstacles.  But  who*  is  to  push  his  frontier  to  the 
Balkan  ?  Is  any  to  do  so — and  go  no  further  ? 
Who  is  to  have  Egypt,  and  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  ? 
Who  Candia,  la  reine  de  VArchipel?  Who  the 
great  prize  of  the  lottery,  the  "  gemini  janua  vasta 
maris  r"  And  what  is  to  be  clone  for  the  Lieux 
Saints,  a  source  of  moral  influence  in  the  East  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked  ? 


Now,  to  the  question  of  that  dismembezment, 
partial  or  entire,  we  hold  the  question  of  the 
Bhenish  frontier  to  be  closely  and  necessarily  at- 
tached. The  limites  natureUes  are  the  prime  price 
that  could  purchase  the  consent  of  France  to  any 
appropriation  by  other  powers,  of  the  provinces  of 
European  Turkey.  We  do  not  say  they  are  the 
only  price,  but  the  chief,  the  sine  qua  non.  To 
those  who  might  suggest  Egypt  as  an  adequate 
bait  for  Prench  ambition,  we  would  recall  the 
fact  that  the  treaties  of  Leoben  and  Campo  Pormio 
preceded  the  expedition  of  General  Buonaparte  to 
that  country.*  And  had  not  Mons.  Thiers'  pug- 
nacious propensities  shrunk  before  the  union  of 
the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  July,  1 840,  there  can- 
not be  much  doubt  but  that,  though  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  afiair  would  have  been  the  occasion  of 
the  rupture,  the  blow  would  have  been  struck  by 
France  on  the  Ehine.  This  was  felt  in  Germany, 
as  we  all  remember;  and  the  song,  which  on 
steamboats  and  in  schnellposts,  in  s^les  d  manger 
and  staheSf  in  drawing-rooms  and  drinking-boats, 
has  belaboured  our  ears  ever  since— «w  sollen  ihn 
nicht  hdben — dates  from  that  critical  juncture. 

We  may  confidently,  then,  assert,  that  the  first 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  France  for  an  alliance 
with  Eussia,  would  be  an  extension  of  its  own 
European  territory  to  the  north  and  east.  And 
the  demands  of  the  former  would  probably,  and 
naturally  enough,  be  regulated  by  tiie  latitude  to 
be  allowed  to  the  latter.  For  instance,  for  the 
annexation  by  the  Czars  of  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, Belgium  might  content  our  meek  and 
modest  neighbours  of  the  Seine;  for  a  farther 
extension  of  Bussian  rule — say,  to  the  Balkan 
— the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  the  Prussian 
Bhenish  province  south  and  east  of  the  Moselle 
might  be  accepted  as  an  additional  instalment; 
for  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Mus- 
covite, the  remaining  territory  (Prussian  and 
Dutch)  on  this  side  the  Bhine.  And  this,  at  tlie 
least. 

For,  we  may  ask,  would  even  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  left  bank  satisfy  France  for  the  acqui- 
sition to  Eussia  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardan- 
elles ?  The  acquisition  of  Constantinople  by  the 
successor  of  Catiierine !  Why,  the  other  Napoleon 
would  not  listen  to  the  thing  for  a  moment,  even 
when  his  sway  was  not  bounded  by  the  limites 
natarelles.  In  vain  the  "Greek  of  the  Lower 
Empire  "  tried  to  persuade  him  that  Constantino- 
ple would  only  be  a  provincial  town  of  the  vast 
dominion,  whose  capital  was  St.  Petersburgh.  It 
was  of  "  no  use  "  ^exander's,  "  knocking  at  that 
door."  The  exclamation  of  the  French  Emperor 
shows  in  what  ligCt  he  regarded  the  possession  of 
the  famous  city.  "  Constantinople  !"  he  replied, 
to  the  desire  of  the  Eussian,  "jamais!  c'cst 
Tempire  du  monde  !"t 

*  It  is  true  that  the  Congress  of  Rastadt  sat  during 
the  expedition  to  Egypt.  But  the  cession  of  the  rive 
gauche  had  been  already  agreed  to,  and  that  congress  was , 
mainly,  to  discuss  the  terms  of  compensation  to  Austria 
and  other  German  Powers. 

+  "  L'influence  sur  la  Mediterrance  depend  de  I'influ- 
ence  kut  la  Porte  j  jo  ne  I'aurai,  cette  influence,  qu'en  de- 
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Buppoaing,  howovery  that  ia  addiiion  to  tho 
Rhenish  boundary  linoy  on  oUianco  of  Eussia  with 
Franco  should  consent  to  assign  Egypt  to  tho 
latter,  as  a  sharo  of  Ottoman  spoil.  But  to  this 
assignment  thcro  are  two  drawbacks :  one  on  the 
sido  of  France,  the  other,  of  Bussia.  In  the  first 
placo,  the  consent  of  Russia  might  not  be  held 
equivalent  by  Franco  to  the  acqumtion  made  by 
tho  former  Power;  for  tho  difficuldos  attending 
tho  conquest  of  Egypt  would  not  only  be  far 
greater  for  France  than  those  attending  the  con- 
quest of  Belgium  and  the  Ehenish  boundary,  but 
also  far  greater  than  would  attach  to  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  Eussia.  The  Dardanelles 
aro  of  easier  roach  to  the  Muscoyite,  than  is  the 
Delta  to  the  Gaul.  Russian  Czars  might,  with 
comparative  ease,  march  to  St.  Sophia  any  day  in 
the  week;  French  Emperors  would  find  (as 
French  captains  have  found  before  them),  certain 
monsters  on  the  watery  way  that  lies  between 
them  and  Alexandria.  In  the  next  place,  the 
drawback  to  Russian  advantage  in  this  conceded 
partition  to  France,  would  bo  the  closer  approach 
of  a  Catholic  Power  in  the  East,  and  the  struggle 
to  come  hereafter,  when,  as  would  indubitably 
happen,  the  Greek  and  Romish  interests  should 
come  into  collision  in  Palestine  and  its  ''Holy 
Places." 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  France 
would  consent  to  the  fall  of  Europoan  Turkey 
into  Russia,  or  Russian  and  Austrian  hands, 
upon  condition  of  the  re-establishment  of  Polish 
independence.  Possibly;  but  would  the  chief 
party  to  the  alliance  on  the  other  side  con- 
sent to  tho  stipulation?  Certainly  not;  for  to 
admit  tho  restoration  of  Poland  would  bo  to 
allow  a  wedge  to  bo  driven  into  its  bulky 
empire  :  would  render  for  ever  insecure  its  now 
acquisitions.  It  is  thought  by  others,  that  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  would  serve  the  purpose  of  France. 
But  though  tho  conquest  of  them  would  bo  at- 
tended with  less  difficulty  than  that  of  Egjrpt, 
their  acquisition  by  Franco  would  be,  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  only  a  step  to  future  attempts  upon  the 
latter  country. 

Menacing,  then,  as  would  be  for  the  general 
equilibrium  tho  junction  of  French  and  Russian 
arms,  we  may  question  whether  that  alliance 
could  be  formed  with/u//  satisfaction  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  both  tho  contracting  parties.  For,  to 
balance  Constantinople — tho  groat  object  of  the 
one — tho  other  would  insist  on  the  Rhine  at  the 
least;*  and  in  that  relative  appreciation  would, 
perhaps,  lio  the  difiiculty. 

But,  be  the  compact  concluded  with  or  without 


vcnont  le  voi^^in  de  TEmpire  titrc,"  was  the  opinion  lie 
stated  in  a  subsequent  interview  with  an  Aastrian  nego- 
ciator,  Mons.de  Biibna. 

'*  La  Ilu8sie,maitre9se  dn  Bosphore,  de  Constantinople, 
ct  do  la  Grecc,  c'etait  la  monarchie  universelle  de 
r Europe,  de  I'Asie,  et  de  la  Mcditerranee." — Lamartine^ 
Heatauration.  But  it  is  scai-cely  necessary  to  heap  up 
testimonies  to  the  importance  of  yonder  pos^itions. 

*  "/<u  moins"  said  tho  claimant  of  tho  rive  gauche^  in 
tlie  "  Limites  de  la  France."  Au  moinSf  without  specify- 
ing the  supplementary  dcsi;lcrdta. 


reference  to  Egypt,  what,  in  either  ease,  would 
be  the  conduct  of  the  other  Powers  ?  The  atti- 
tude of  Great  Britain  is  clear  enough.  Such  an 
alliance  could  encounter,  on  her  part,  nothing  but 
opposition,  and  that  of  the  most  strenuous  kind. 
Wo  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  more  perilous 
to  her  influence  and  interests.  Her  two  great 
European  rivals  leagued  together,  and  with  what 
objects?  Wo  have  already  expressed  our  con- 
viction that  an  attempt  on  Belgium  or  the  Rhino 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  rupture  between  Franco 
and  this  country.  But,  to  see  our  supremacy  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant  doubly  menaced, 
the  road  to  our  Indian  empire  threatened  with 
obstniction  by  the  old  hereditary  foe  !  Ko  eiforts 
of  which  this  mighty  nation  is  capable  would  bo 
spared  to  avert  the  accomplishment  of  such  objects 
as  those.  But  Great  Britain  alono — ^we  cannot, 
and  must  not,  dis3;uisc  it  from  ourselves — ^with  all 
her  great  and  varied  resources,  though  the  vigour 
of  a  Chatham  or  a  Palmerston  should  direct  her 
energies,  cotdd  scarcely  hope  for  mastery  in  tho 
unequal  strife.  Upon  whom  then  could  she  count  ? 
And  of  the  aUies  upon  whom  sho  might  possibly 
count,  what  would  be  the  weight  and  value  ?  Wo 
confess  we  should  not  look  without  uneasiness 
at  the  prospect.  Of  states  of  inferior  consider- 
ation, the  profit  to  be  drawn  in  this  contest,  would 
be  small,  or  the  application  doubtful.  Spain,  for 
instance,  listless,  apathetic,  and  powerless  for 
any  external  effort.  Even  if  she  should  not  re- 
gard with  favour,  or,  at  all  events,  with  indiffer- 
ence, the  struggle  for  sway  in  the  MediteiraneoQi 
the  erst  victor  of  Lepanto  would  be  without  ability 
to  inffuence  the  destinies  of  the  midland  sea.  To 
rouse  to  any  effectual  effort  the  languid  energies 
of  Islamism,  would  be — apart  from  a  certain  awk- 
wardness attaching  to  an  anti 'christian  patronage — 
a  hard,  and  probably  a  vain  endeavour.  Upon 
the  resistance  to  incorporation  with  France,  likely 
to  be  opposed  by  Belgium,  we  rely  with  cliild- 
liko  confidence  and  simplicity.*  How  deeply  tho 
sentiment  of  a  distinct  nationality  has  penetrated 
that  recent  kingdom  remains  yet  to  be  put  to  tho 
test.  Of  course  its  resistance  to  annexation  must 
depend,  in  a  degree,  upon  tho  support  it  shoiild 
receive  fropi  its  natur^  protectors.  Then  again, 
for  Holland ;  the  course  to  be  taken  by  that  coun- 
try, menaced  as  it  would  bo  with  tho  immediate 
and  not  over  tranquiUising  vicinity  of  Franco, 
would  undoubtedly  be  regulated  upon  the  course 
pursued  by  Prussia.  Should  the  latter  consent  to 
any  transaction,  tho  former  would  scarcely  stand 

*  We  have  under  our  eyes  tho  Brussels  edition  of  a 
pamphlet  of  the  day,  \rhen  the  Tiirco-Greek  qaestionwas 
yet  undecided.  The  brochure  is  by  a  certain  ^*  General 
Bacon  de  Bichemont,  Depute  de  TAUier,"  who  tells  us  in 
a  preface,  that  the  English  **  Times  "  had  called  him  an 
"old  fool."  And,  Apropos  to  the  author's  assertion, that 
Belgium  waited  only  for  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  France 
in  order  to  throw  itself  into  her  amis,  the  Belgian  editor 
thinks  proper  to  subjoin  a  note,  denouncing  the  assertion, 
and  appenling  against  it,  both  to  citizens  and  soldiers, 
both  of  whom  are,  ho  says,  **  inviolably  attached  to  the 
independence  of  our  happy  countn%  and  to  the  dynasty 
of  Nassau."  Tliis  was  in  the  year U2J) !  It  is  a  sen- 
sible i^roverb  that  says ,  '*il  no  faut  jurer  de  rien." 
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forth  OS  the  single  Continontal  champion  of  West- 
ern Europe  against  French  encroachment.  Even 
the  encouragement  which  England  is  disposed  to 
afford  to  Italian  freedom  must  depend,  in  some 
measure^  upon  the  side  to  be  taken  by  Austiia  in 
the  great  array  of  European  combatants. 

As  regards  the  two  great  Powers,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  line  the  former  might  adopt  is  not 
after  all,  we  tiiink,  of  such  a  very  vast  importance. 
Its  accession  to  the  Eusso-Prano  alliance  would 
bring  no  well-wieldable  strength  with  it;    and 
would  scarcely  be  worth  their  purchase  by  a  con- 
ceded share  of  the  spoil,  from  which  its  oppo- 
sition — unless,  indeed,  conjointly  with  Prussia  and 
the  rest  of  Germany — ^would  avail  little  to  debar 
them.     To  Austria  herself,  such  adhesion  would 
only  bring  a  temporary  security,  or  a  temporary 
enjoyment,  at  the  best,  of  the  portion  of  plunder 
accorded  to  her.    Eor  the  radical  disorders  of 
that  monarchy  would  not  be  remedied   by  any 
such  permissive  aggrandization ;   and  the  arm  of 
its  huge  neighbour,  ever  suspended  over  it,  would 
only  be  strengthened  for  a  ftiture  blow.     On  the 
other  hand,  neither,  we  say,  would  the  opposition 
of  Austria  to  the  Eranco-Euss  designs,   be  of 
very  great  service  or  account.     For  tibat  Power, 
once  embarrassed  in  a  war  on  either  side,  Italy 
and  Hungary  are  there  ever  ready  to  start  away 
from  its  grasp.     If,  indeed,  a  cordial  and  thorough 
union  of  the  German  element  in  its  States  with 
that  of  Prussia,  and  with  the  other  members  of 
the  groat  Teutonic  family,  oould  really  take  place ; 
if  (leaving  Italy  beside  the  question)  a  German 
union  for  a  truly  German  object — viz.,  defence 
against  the  two  other  great  races  threatening  Ger- 
many on  either  side — ^if  this  could  be  counted  on, 
then,  it  is  true,  a  compact  mass  might  be  opposed 
to  the  two-fold  enemy,  and  a  bold  front  presented 
both  to  Gallic  and  Muscovite  ambition.    If  any 
danger  could  bring  to  united  action  the  some 
forty  millions  that  Germany,  in  her  dreams  of  na- 
tional unity,  loves  to  number,  one  woidd  thinly 
the  threatening  aspect  of  an  alliance  between  the 
two  mighty  states  which  enclose  it  on  either  hand 
would  be  that  peril.    But  this,  we  fear,  is  scarcely 
to  be  looked  for.  Old  ambitions,  traditional  jealou- 
sies reviving  aspirations,  would  too  probably,  as  too 
often  before,  be  at  their  evil  work ;  and  short- 
sighted views  of  individual  interest  would  create 
division  where  union  alone  could  hope  for  ultimate 
safety  to  all  parties.     It  is  under  such  influences 
that  we  hold  the  accession  of  Austria  to  a  Ilusso- 
Frane  alliance  a  more  probable  contingency  than 
a  counter-movement  on  its  part. 

But  Prussia  ?  In  the  Memoire  of  Chateaubriand 
from  which  wo  have  cited  a  passage,  it  is  said  that 
an  additional  recommendation  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Eussia  is,  that  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  induce  Prussia  to  join  it  by  the 
offer  of  certain  advantages.  This,  of  course,  can 
only  mean  the  offer  of  indemniiication  in  Geimany 
at  &e  expense  of  the  smaller  States,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  Austria.*    "We  have  already  touched 


*  Be  it  observed,  that  something  more  than  an  equi- 
valent of  territory  and  population  must  be  given  to  bribe 


that  point  while  speaking  of  a  conjectural  alliance 
between  France  and  Prussia  alone.  And  if  tlie 
facility  of  acquisition  would  now  be  increased  to 
Prussia  by  having  the  Czar  for  ally  instead  of  op- 
ponent, the  difficulty  of  hereafter  presei'viiig  its 
acquisitions  would  be  increased  also  by  the  enor- 
mous and  disproportionate  aggrandizement  of  that 
ally.  And  to  all  other  considerations  may  be 
added  this ;  that,  as  the  future  of  Prussia  would 
then  consist  more  than  ever  in  taking  the  lead  (as 
then  it  would  inevitably  be  at  the  head)  of  the 
German  people,  it  would  be  questionable  how — 
and  we  should  like  to  know  quo  ore  ? — that  Power 
which  had  bartered  away  to  the  stranger  some 
couple  of  million  of  German  race  and  tongue,  on 
the  West,  and  which  had  resigned,  for  personal 
objects,  the  Khine,  the  pride  of  the  nation,  could 
pretend  to  rally  round  itself  that  race  for  resistance 
to  the  Slavonic  north  and  east.  We  doubt,  too, 
considerably,  whatever  unpopularity  and  disfavour 
Austria  should  labour  under  in  Germany,  whether 
Prussia  would  rise  in  Teutonic  estimation,  or  con- 
ciliate Teutonic  sympathies  towards  its  views  of 
supremacy,  by  accepting  German  spoils  and  Ger- 
man principalities,  at  the  price  of  German  cessions 
and  German  national  honour. 

We  must  take  leave  to  insist  upon  this  point  j 
for  Prussia  is  essentially  a  German  power.  She  is 
a  German  power,  or  she  is  nothing.  Her  history 
(since  she  had  a  history  of  any  importance)  is  full 
of  this  fact — with  a  single  exception — and  that 
exception  "  not  only  a  crime  but "  (as  time  tends 
more  and  more  to  prove)  '*  a  blunder ;"  also,  the 
ambition  of  the  Hohenzollems  cannot  rightly  be 
said  to  stray  out  of  Germany.  The  rising  great- 
ness of  the  royal  house,  its  recent  history,  its 
future — ^all  associate  it  intimately  and  indivcrtibly 
with  the  German  "  Fatherland."  This  cannot  bo 
predicated  so  strictly  and  sim j)ly  of  the  great  rival 
house.  Throughout  many  centuries  there  have 
been  alliances,  pretensions,  interests,  other  than 
German,  which,  even  when  the  Austrian  wore  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  country,  have,  more  or 
less,  influenced  his  policy.  Dashes  of  foreign 
colour  are  seen  ever  and  anon  in  his  historical  pic- 
tures. That  Austria  should  not  aid  in  maintain- 
ing the  entirety  of  German  territory,  that  it  should 
let  '*  the  left  bnnk'*  be  lopped  oif  from  the  mass, 
would  be  neither  unintelligible,  nor  very  sur- 
prising, nor  perhaps  unvenial ;  but  that  Piiissia 
should  consent  to  sign  away  any  acre  of  German 
soil  from  Germany,  to  cut  off  an  arm  of  the  great 
body,  suppress  a  power  of  the  machine  that  should 
be  made  to  work  its  greatness,  this  would  be  both 
unintelligible  and  astonishing  as  to  its  permanent 
interests,  and  unpardonable  to  its  patriotism  and 
its  honour. 

Ko !  the  honour,  the  pride,  and  tlie  interest  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  alike  demand  from  it  a 
firm  maintenance  of  the  inalienability  of  German 

,  T         J,  1^ -_  _  ■" 

Prussia.  A  mere  equivalent,  even  though  bringing  to 
Prussia  greater  compactness  than  it  now  presents,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  abase  Austria  in  the  scale  of  Gemian 
power,  and  to  compensate  (if  indeed  anything  could 
compensate)  for  Uie  lo&s  of  the  prestige  of  German 
patriotism. 
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Boil.  Let  it  beware  of  offending  its  own  for- 
tune, marring  its  destinies ;  beware  of  alienating 
the  national  German  sentiment  by  a  too  exclusive 
pursuit  of  personal  objects.  Let  it  take  heed  lest 
it  incur  such  a  denunciation  as  that  so  justly 
launched  against  certain  "  new-bom  kings,"  who 
owed  their  royalty  and  their  aggrandization  to  the 
stranger. 

Woe  to  them  all !  but  heaviest  woe  and  shame 
To  that  Bavarian  who  did  first  advance 
His  banner  in  accursed  league  with  France — 
First  open  traitor  to  a  sacred  name, 

"Whatever,  then,  might  be  the  attitude  of  Aus- 
tria with  reference  to  a  Gollo-Muscoyite  alliance, 
the  rdle  of  Prussia  is  pointed  out  to  her  both  by 
honour  and  by  interest ;  by  principle  and  by  cal- 
culation. Should  the  voice  for  opposition  to  a 
French  and  Russian  combination  prevail  in  the 
court  of  Schoenbrunn,  then  the  efforts  of  united 
Germany,  at  any  rate  (for  we  wiU  not  take  into 
account  any  other  element  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy) would,  we  should  hope,  tell  for  something 
in  balancing  the  contest.  But  let  Prussia  guard 
against  the  temptation,  suggested  by  hereditary 
rivalry,  to  take  the  side  opposed  to  the  one  of 
Austrian  choice.  It  could  not  join  a  French  and 
Bussian  alliance,  without  the  sacrifice  of  its  pos- 
sessions on  the  rive  gauche y  while  what  it  might 
gain  in  immediate  compensation  on  the  rive  droite 
of  Ehine  or  of  Elbe,  would  be  lost  in  moral  power, 
lost  in  the  appreciation  of  that  Germany  to  the 
supremacy  of  which  it  aspires.  The  prestige  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  would  be  ruined  with 
the  German  nation — that  prestige  which  has  suf- 
fered BO  much  already,  by  the  feeble  will  and  un- 
stable policy  of  '48,  and  the  two  following  years. 
For  as  to  Prussian  ascendancy  in  Germany,  let 
not — we  must  again  urge  the  point — the  House  of 
HohcnzoUcm  flatter  itself  that  it  is  to  assist  it  to 
found  a  new  empire  in  its  dynasty,  that  France 
and  Eussia  would  lend  their  hands.  If  ever  that 
House  is  to  be  the  head  of  Germany,  it  is  by  the 
German  nation  itself  that  it  must  attain  that  ele- 
vation; and  tho  sacrifice  of  German  provinces 
would  be,  we  humbly  opine,  a  dubious  prelude  to 
success  in  such  an  ambition.* 

But  if  Austria  should  accede  to  the  alliance  of 
Russia  and  France,  the  duty  is  still  more  impe- 
rative on  Prussia  to  guard  the  German  soil  from 
violation,  and  the  interest  clearer  still.  All  that 
Hapsburg  would  lose  in  national  consideration,  and 
in  hold  on  the  Gorman  people,  its  rival  wotdd 
gain. 

Prussia,  then — to  place  once  for  all,  finally,  the 
situation  in  its  proper  light — ^Prussia,  we  maintain, 

•  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  "  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes"  that  *'  Des  le  jour  oii  la  Pinisse,  inli- 
dele  &  toute  son  histoire,  n'est  plus  I'ctat  liberal  de  I'Alle- 
magne,  et  le  gardien  de  certains  principes,  d^s  ce  jour, 
TAutriche  reprend  ses  anciens  droits ;  la  souverainete  np- 
partieut  ^  la  monarch ie  des  Hapsbourg."  Let  the  hint 
be  taken,  but  with  larger  application  than  therrenchman, 
perhaps,  intended;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he 
would  consent  to  recommend  among  the  "  certains  prin- 
cipes,"  that  of  fidehty  to  its  trust  as  guard  of  the  German 
frontier. 


has  a  grand,  a  paramount  interest  in  preserving  to 
itself  and  to  Germany  the  provinces  west  of  the 
Rhine.  It  has,  therefore,  an  interest  in  keeping 
France  within  her  assigned  limits — wc  mean  of 
course  with  reference  to  that  river ;  for  we  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  Alpine  limits, 
and  Savoy  is  an  insignificant  item  in  the  great 
European  account.  It  must,  consequently,  have 
an  interest  in  the  defence  of  Belgium,  the  conquest 
of  which  country  by  French  arms  could  only 
lead  to,  and  facilitate  aggression  upon  the  Prussian 
cisrhenane  territories.  But  if  the  most  favoura- 
ble means  for  France  to  attempt  these  objects  bo 
— as  no  incompetent  judges  have  advanced — an 
alliance  with  Russia,  to  that  alliance  Prussia  must 
find  herself  opposed ;  and  to  the  views  of  both 
parties  to  that  compact  Great  Britain  is  opposed 
also.  By  interest,  therefore,  by  position,  by  prin- 
ciple, Prussia  is,  obviously  and  obligatory,  tho 
ally  of  this  coimtry.  It  may,  we  conceive,  be  re- 
garded as  the  necessary,  the  natural,  the  morally 
certain  alliance  for  England ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  we  can  only  look  on  Austria  as  the  con- 
ditional, the  accideotal,  the  problematical. 

And  thus  we  close  our  remarks  upon  the 
counter-contingencies  to  that  third  phase  of  the 
conjectural  division  of  the  Triple  (erst  "Holy") 
Alliance — the  junction  of  the  arms  of  France  and 
Russia. 

While  we  are  writing,  the  affair  of  Montenegro 
appears  to  assume  rather  grave  proportions. 
Austria  is  massing  troops  upon  the  Turkish 
frontier ;  and  certain  articles,  evidently  officially 
inspired,  have  been  given  to  XhB  world  in  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  that  would  be  very  menac- 
ing, indeed,  could  wc  take  them  quite  au  serieux. 
In  one,  the  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  spoken  of  as  on  the  point  of  arriving.  "  The 
apple,"  it  is  said,  "threatens  to  fall  from  tho 
tree — the  apple  of  discord  for  aU  that  has  any 
pretensions  to  power  in  Europe."  In  another, 
the  European  portion  of  that  Empire  is  assigned 
to  its  two  great  neighbours,  and  a  line  delibe- 
rately drawn  from  Widden  to  Salonica,  from 
Salonica  to  Cape  Linguette  (below  Durazzo),  and 
the  included  territory  coolly  claimed  for  addition 
to  the  Illyriac  provinces  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Hapsburg.  Prussia,  and  the  some-time  Zollverein, 
are  invited  to  welcome  this  solution,  as  offering 
prospective  commercial  advantages  innumerable. 
And  the  organs  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  take 
care  to  assure  us  that  there  is  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  France  and  Austria,  as  well  as 
between  the  latter  and  Russia. 

We  will  here  take  leave  to  remark  that  there  is 
no  power  whose  conduct  has  rendered  so  difficult 
the  "settlement"  of  the  Turkish  Question,  as 
that  of  this  very  Austria;  none,  that  is  so  answer- 
able to  Europe  for  the  dangers  to  which  the  Otto- 
man dominions  are  exposed  from  Russian  ambition. 
Had  Austria,  with  provident  magnanimity,  re- 
nounced her  Italian  ambition ;  had  she,  instead 
of  seeking  to  pei'petuatc  an  odious  domination  in 
that  peninsula,  boldly  advanced  her  pretensions 
to  guard  the  line  of  t5ie  Danube ;  manfriUy  inter- 
posed in  the  principalities,  and  anticipated  the 
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gamo  of  Iliissia;  liad  she  adopted  a  liberal  system, 
and  patronized  the  free  and  enlightened  tenden- 
cies which  she  has  uniformly  opposed ;  she  might 
have  taken  up  a  position  which  would  at  once 
hare  extended  her  own  dominions,  in  compensation 
for  renunciations  in  Italy,  and  reassured  Europe 
with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Constantinople.     Yes ; 
reassured  Uwope,  we  say;  for  even  though  her 
protection  of  the  Sultan  should  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  cession  of  some  of  his  Danubian 
provindfes,  Austria,  as  the  possessor  of  those  pro- 
vinces, would  have  been  less  alarming  to  the  ge- 
neral fears  than  the  other  mighty  neighbour  is 
now.      But  now,   Austria  can  no  longer  play 
that  part — ^the  day  is  gone  by.     She  may  affect 
to  be  a  protectress  of  Turkey ;  but  the  internal 
weaknesses  of  her  own  Empire  are  too  great  to 
render  her  protection  of  any  real  value.     It  is  a 
pretension  without  power.      She  can  now  only 
offer  a   feeble  resistance  to  the  designs  of  the 
Czars,  or  co-operate  'with  them  in  an   illusory 
participation  of  plunder,  merely  serving  as  a  tool 
to  be  thrown  aside,  when  its  uses  are  done.     She 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Muscovite  to  a  share  in  the 
spoil  for  the  nonce — only  to  be  stripped  of  it  when 
ihe  gain  of  her  giant  accomplice  shdl  be  well  esta- 
blished and  assured.     Her  airs  of  protection,  as 
her  threats,  are  now  singly,  of  little  moment;  and 
the  statesmen  of  the  Bivan  must,  indeed,  possess 
but  an  antiquated  acquaintance  with  European 
affairs,  if  they  do  not  know  the  peril  to  Austria 
of  an  aggressive  war. 

"With  all  her  bravado,  therefore,  addressed  to 
other  Continental  Powers,  and  with  all  her  assur- 
ance, with  all  this  blunderbuss  and  thunder,  we 
can  change  nothing  of  our  opinion — ^to  wit,  that 
Austria,  insufficient  for  self-defence,  will  not  dare 


to  take  the  initiative  in  a  war  of  aggression. 
The  recent  matter  at  Milan — ^mere  ^chauffour^e  as 
it  was,  and  speedily  repressed — may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  her  not  to  be  bold  over  much.  As  to 
cajoling  Prussia  into  an  acquiescence  in  Austrian 
aggrandizement,  without  an  equivalent  to  itself 
somewhere  ;  the  idea  is  absurd.  With  Eussia,  she 
may  concoct  her  schemes  of  partition ;  but  if  un- 
consented to  by  France— opposed  as  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  by  England — ^we  do  not  fear  their 
realisation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  France  should 
be  a  consenting  party,  we  know  at  what  price,  at 
the  hast  to  existing  territorial  arrangements,  such 
consent  would  have  to  be  purchased ;  and,  in  that 
hypothesis,  the  case  occurs  which  wo  have  last 
contemplated  in  our  consideration  of  conjectural 
alliances. 

"With  the  inscrutable  will  of  him  who  sits  upon 
the  throne  of  France,  we  will  answer  for  no  sur- 
prises. He  who  but  yesterday  shot  a  dart  at  the 
"antique  et  illustre  maison  d'Autriche,"  may 
draw  the  sword  on  its  side  to-morrow.  Conspi- 
cuous among  tho  favoui'ed  guests  at  the  Court  of  the 
Tuileries  are,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  Lord  Cowley 
and  the  Count  de  Hatzfeld — a  circumstance  which 
in  no  degree  confirms  our  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  its  friendly  relations  with  the  countries 
those  plenipotentiaries  represent. 

[The  above  article,  written,  as  our  readers  will  have 
perceived,  while  the  Montenegriae  matter  was  still 
pending,  reached  ns  too  late  for  publication  in  our  last 
number.  But  neither  the  "  success,"  as  for  the  moment 
it  is  considered,  of  the  Austrian  stroke  at  Constantinople, 
nor  the  other  events  which  have  intermediately  occurred, 
seem  to  us  any  reason  for  altering  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed, or  for  modifying  the  principles  appUed  in  this 
review  of  the  "  Great  Powers."] 
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CHAPTER    III. 


AK  UNQUIET  NIGHT. 

Thoxtgh  SO  well  inclined  for  a  long  night's  r^st, 
I  was  not  allowed  more  than  three  hours'  sleep, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  noise  outside  our 
door,  and  by  the  sound  of  merry  voices  laughing 
and  talking,  while  others  were  calling  to  order, 
and  recommending  silence.  At  length,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  servant-maid  entered  with  a  light 
in  her  hand,  and  several  travelling  cloaks  thrown 
over  her  arm.  She  was  followed  by  four  gentle- 
men, loaded  with  cloaks,  pillows,  sofa-cushions, 
lolsters,  &c.,  with  which,  I  concluded,  a  bed  was 
to  be' made  on  the  floor  for  the  merry  party  who 
had  just  arrived,  and  did  not  wish  the  family  to 
be  disturbed.  ""Who  sleeps  here?"  whispered 
one  of  them  to  tho  servant,  while  they  traversed 
the  room  on  tiptoe,     **  The  twQ  head  masters," 


she  answered,  opening  a  door  in  the  arras,  which 
led  to  another  room.  "  Oh !  I  thought  I  perceived 
an  odour  of  Latin !"  said  another,  and  the  whole 
party  proceeded  into  the  next  room.  The  servant 
returned  inunediately,  leaving  the  gentlemen  to 
their  own  devices. 

I  then  prepared  again  for  sleep,  but  in  vain ; 
my  neighbours'  spirits  were  too  high.  First,  they 
made  a  tremendous  racket  by  pulling  each  other 
out  of  their  boots,  in  the  course  of  which  process, 
now  one  and  then  another  plumped  down  on  the 
floor,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  others ;  and  when 
at  last  they  got  to  bed,  they  commenced  a  scuffle 
for  pillows  and  coverlets,  that  ended  in  a  general 
bombardment  with  bolsters,  which,  often  missing 
their  aim,  hit  with  a  tremendous  bang  against  the 
wooden  partition  which  separated  me  from  them. 
At  length,  peace  was  concluded,  and  I  was  on  the 
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point  of  dropping  asleep,  when  I  was  again  roused 
by  tho  shrill  crowing  of  a  cock  in  tho  corridor  into 
which  my  room  opened.  A  suppressed  laughter 
in  tho  next  room  led  me  to  conjecture  who  it  was 
that  had  iutroduced  this  living  alarum  into  the 
house.  But  this  was  not  all;  chanticleer  had 
just  commenced  a  second  fanfarey  when  he  was 
intcrnipted  by  a  sound  of  a  very  different  nature, 
and  which  seemed  to  alarm  him  even  more  than 
me,  for  ho  sent  forth  a  shrill  scream.  It  sounded 
as  if  several  well-shod  horses  were  galloping  to 
and  fro  in  the  corridor.  It  was  too  bad.  The 
Conrector,  who,  until  then  had  been  sleeping 
soundly  after  the  unwonted  exertions  of  the  day, 
now  awoke,  and  raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
listened  and  muttered  to  himself,  "lemures  noctur^ 
naque  spectra  !  "  I  gave  no  answer,  and  the  noise 
having  ceased,  a  deep  silence  ensued,  which  was, 
however,  soon  broken  by  one  of  my  frolicsome 
neighbours,  who,  in  a  hollow,  lugubrious  voice, 
declaimed ;  "  Und  immer  weiter,  hop,  hop,  hop, 
geht*8  fort  im  donnemden  galop."*  He  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  when  the  door  to  tho  corridor  was 
burst  open,  and  at  it  appeared  a  dwarf,  with  a 
long  white  beard.  I  felt  somewhat  disconcerted, 
and  tho  Conrector,  it  appears,  equally  so.  "Arc 
you  asleep,"  he  whispered.  I  answered  "  No ;" 
but  at  that  instant  tlie  mystery  was  solved ;  the 
mannikin  raised  his  voice,  and  was  discovered  to 
be  a  goat.  As  I  afterwards  learnt,  the  animal  was 
a  pet  in  the  family,  and  allowed  the  free  range  of 
the  place,  and  had  probably  introduced  himself 
unperceivcd  into  tho  house,  along  with  the 
stmngers  who  arrived  in  tho  night.  Provoked 
at  having  been  startled  by  so  ridiculous  a  cause, 
I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  seieing  the  fellow  by  the 
horns,  dragged  him  to  the  door  of  the  next  room, 
opened  it,  and  shoved  him  in  to  my  neighbours,  to 
whose  machinations  I  thought  I  was  indebted  for 
his  visit.  Having  shut  the  door  upon  the  goat,  I 
went  up  tQ  the  Conrector,  gave  a  whispered  report 
of  all  that  had  taken  place  while  he  was  asleep, 
and  then  slipped  into  bed  again,  hoping  that  I 
should  at  length  be  able  to  enjoy  some  repose. 

But  I  had  only  made  bad  worse;  instead  of 
pelting  each  other  with  soft  cushions  and  bolsters, 
ray  neighbours  now  made  use  of  "  BiUy,"  as  a 
missile,  shoving  him  from  the  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  to  their  own  great  amusement,  but 
to  the  great  discomfiture  of  Qie  long-bearded  gen- 
tleman, whose  pitiftd  bleatings  blended  with  the 
laughter  chorus  of  his  tormentors.  But  even  the 
best  fun  will  at  length  pall ;  so  after  some  time, 
one  of  the  young  men  proposed  that  they  should 
fling  a  cloak  to  Billy,  and  invite  him  to  take  his 
rest  upon  it.  As  thereafter  everything  became 
quiet,  I  concluded  he  had  accepted  the  invitation. 

**  Tandem !"  I  sighed,  and  settled  myself  com- 
fortably on  my  pillow ;  but  sleep  would  no  more 
come  at  my  bidding.  I  had  been  tossing  and 
turning  about  half  an  hour,  when  I  heard  a  deep 
sigh  from  the  other  bed.  I  turned  my  eyes  in 
that  direction,  and  as  the  moon  was  by  this  time 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  her  beams  were  stream - 

*  From  Btb^er'8  Leoaore, 


ing  in  through  tho  window,  I  beheld  the  Con- 
rector sitting  up  in  bod,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?"  I  inqiured. 

"  Oh  no !  it  is  only  old  memories  that  are  trou- 
bling me."  After  a  pause,  ho  resumed  in  Latin, 
which  language  he  spoke  as  fluently  as  Danish  : 
**  Dear  friend,  you  know  that  I  am  a  widower  and 
childless ;  but  did  you  ever  hear  how  I  became 

BO?" 

"  No  !'♦ 

"  Will  you  hear  my  sad  history  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  it  bo  not  ripping  up  old  wounds,"  I 
answered. 

"  Oh !"  said  he,  "  the  wounds  in  my  heart  will 
never  heal  in  this  world — they  cannot  and  they 
ought  not — ^they  are  to  me,  as  it  were,  an  assu- 
rance fr'om  Gbd,  that  I  shall  onoe  bo  reunited  with 

those  for  whom  I  yearn After  I  had 

taken  my  degree  in  Copenhagen,  I  visited  the 
universities  of  northern  Germany.  In  Kiel  I  saw 
her  who  afterwards  became  mv  wife.  We  learnt 
to  love  each  other,  and  when,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
I  had  obtained  the  appointment  which  I  now  hold, 
I  returned  to  Kiel  and  married  her."  Here  he 
paused,  pressed  the  sheet  to  his  eyes,  and  then 
continued:  "Five  years  we  lived  together,  my 
friend!  during  these  five  years  we  never  spoke 
one  unkind  word  to  each  other.  Do  you  remember 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ?  Such  a 
woman  as  is  there  described  was  she.  Yes ;  *  She 
did  me  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life  !* " 
Here  ho  sank  back  on  the  pillow  and  wept,  but 
not  long ;  he  again  raised  himself,  and  said :  "  My 
fether-in-law  was  a  merchant-— a  most  kind- 
hearted  man,  sickly,  and  of  weak  constitution. 
After  the  lapse  of  those  five  happy  years,  we 
received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  telHng  us  that  his 
end  was  approaching,  and  that  he  had  but  ono 
wish,  and  that  was  once  more  to  see  his  daughter, 
his  only  child.  They  had  a  son,  but  he  died  a 
short  time  before  the  father.  She  insisted  on 
going,  and  no  doubt  she  was  right.  But  I  could 
not  accompany  her  further  than  Colding.  There 
we  parted.  There  I  saw  her  the  last  time;  but 
not  only  her.  Our  only  child,  a  sweet  little  cherub, 
four  years  old,  we  had  taken  with  us,  never  in- 
tending, however,  that  she  should  proceed  ftirther 
than  Colding.  But  when  she  and  the  mother 
were  to  part,  their  grief  was  excessive,  and  it 
ended  in  their  both  going,  and  I  returned  alone 
to  our  home.  Dear  friend,  do  you  know  what  it 
is  to  live  in  suspense  ?  if  not,  you  do  not  know 
how  interminable  time  can  seem.  The  day  after 
my  return  home,  I  hastened  to  the  post-office,  for 
I  calculated  that  I  might  have  a  letter  ftx)m  her 
from  riensborg ;  but  I  found  none.  This  did  not, 
however,  make  me  uneasy,  as  I  felt  sure  that  the 
next  post  would  bring  me  one.  The  post-day 
came,  but  no  letter.  I  had  flown  to  the  post- 
office,  I  crept  back.  I  felt  the  days  now  begin  to 
lengthen  and  the  nights  likewise.  Hope  and  fear, 
faith  and  doubt,  alternately  took  possession  of  my 
mind;  I  conceived  and  rejected  one  possibility 
after  another.  Another  post-day  came,  and  stiU 
no  letter.    Now  tho  minutes  were  to  mQ  like 
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hours,  and  tlio  hours  like  days.  I  Imcw  no  peace. 
I  wandered  through  the  house  as  if  in  search  of 
something,  yet  I  know  not  what.  I  looked  at  the 
sun,  it  seemed  not  to  move ;  I  looked  at  the  clock, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  ticking  of  the  pen- 
dulum, I  would  have  thought  that  that  also  had 
stopped.  At  one  moment  I  threw  myself  upon 
my  bed,  but  the  next  I  was  again  walking  hur- 
riedly to  and  fro,  as  if  I  could  thereby  make  time 
move  quicker.  A  month  had  passed,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  year  had  gone  by  since  I  parted  from 
my  wife  and  child.  I  could  bear  the  suspense  no 
longer.  I  set  out  and  travelled  day  and  night.  I 
arrived  in  Colding,  and  knew  not  how  I  got  there. 
I  reached  Haderslev.  The  innkeeper,  who  knew 
me,  as  I  had  often  before  passed  through  the  place, 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  fetch  my  wife  home, 
and  told  me,  that  when  she  arrived  there,  on  her 
way  to  Kiel,  she  had  learnt  that  there  was  a  vessel 
in  the  harbour  just  about  to  leave  for  that  place, 
and  as  tliis  would  make  her  journey  less  expen- 
sive and  quicker,  she  had  taken  her  passage  in  it, 
and  had  left  the  port  with  a  fair  wind.  On  hear- 
ing tliis,  a  cold  shudder  ran  through  me,  and  I 
could  hardly  collect  myself  sufficiently  to  bespeak 
post-horses.  I  reached  Kiel  and  my  father-in- 
law's  house — ^he  was  a  corpse,  his  wife  was  very 
ill,  and  my  wife  had  not  been  heard  of.*'  The 
old  man.  stopped,  but  a  deep  sigh  told  me  the  rest 
of  his  tale. 

"MerciM  father!"  said  I,  "the  ship  must  have 
been  wrecked." 

**  "Without  doubt,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
calm  resignation ;  *'  the  captain  of  the  vessel  had  his 
home  in  Kiel ;  the  innkeeper  at  Haderslev  had  men- 
tioned his  name;  I  recollected  it,  and  made  in- 
quires at  his  house.  His  widow  was  already  wear- 
ing mourning  for  him.  Another  shipper  had 
brought  the  intelligence  that  the  schooner  had 
capsized  in  a  gale,  and  that  everybody  on  board 
had  perished." 

Saying  these  words,  the  old  man  again  laid 
himself  back  on  his  pillow,  and  folded  his  hands 
on  his  breast. 

The  sad  tale  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me,  and  in  imagination  I  now  pictured  to  myself 
the  various  distressing  scenes  ho  had  mentioned, 
from  the  comfortless  home  of  the  widowed  hus- 
band, to  the  house  of  death  in  Kiel,  and  to  the 
tempest-tossed  vessel,  where  the  despairing  mother, 
clasping  her  child  to  her  bosom,  implored  mercy 
from  heaven,  until  the  rising  waters  drowned  her 
voice,  and,  at  last,  closed  above  them  both. 
Overcome  by  painful  emotion,  I  was  on  the  point 
of  getting  out  of  bed  to  dispel  these  dark  imagin- 
ings, when  on  looking  over  at  my  companion,  I 
saw  that  he  was  asleep.  "  Thanks  to  our  Father 
in  Heaven!"  I  sighed  with  a  relieved  heart,  "who 
sends  comfort  and  consolation  even  to  those  who 
are  most  sorely  grieved.  He  lets  the  healing  hand 
of  time  pass  over  all;  it  levels,  obliterates,  and 
covers  over  the  memories  of  the  past." 

At  length  I  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber,  and 
when  I  awoke  again,  although  the  melancholy 
nanrative  at  once  recurred  to  my  mind,  it  was  as 
if  it  wore  a  long  time  since  I  had  heard  it ;  and 


my  spirits  having  recovered  their  accustomed 
buoyancy,  I  got  up,  and  wrote  a  few  remarks  on 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase  among  the  ancients. 

I  had  just  finished,  when  the  servant  came  in 
to  announce  that  breakfast  was  ready.  I  wont 
down,  and  joined  the  family,  and  one  after  another, 
the  other  guests  did  tlie  same.  As  usual,  the  first 
questions  addressed  to  us,  were  as  to  how  wo 
had  spent  the  night,  and  I  gave  a  frill  account  of 
the  adventures  I  had  experienced,  inquiring  at 
the  same  time  who  were  my  frolicsome  neigh- 
bours. Ko  one,  however,  coT]dd  answer  my  ques- 
tions, except  by  conjectures,  for  the  new-comers 
had  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  and  the  names 
they  had  mentioned  to  the  servant  in  the  night, 
were  evidently  fictitious,  and  dictated  by  the  spirit 
of  fun.  While  the  conjectures  were  still  going  on, 
three  of  the  party  entered.  On  seeing  the  fore- 
most, the  Thammerraad  sprang  towards  him  with 
an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  saying,  "I  guessed  as 
much !"  but,  at  the  same  moment,  he  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  burst  into  imcontrollable  laughter,  for 
leaning  with  his  one  foreleg  on  the  arm  of  the 
new-comer,  and  tripping  daintily  along  on  his  hind 
legs,  was  the  goat,  with  the  parish-clerk's  wig 
and  hat  upon  his  head.  "  I  have  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  you,"  said  the  jocose  guest,  "my 
eonttibemalius,  the  reverend  Mr.  Billy  Goat,  privi- 
leged sleep-disturber  at  TJlvedal,  likewise  vice- 
gardener  of  the  same  place,  and  assistant  to  the 
parish-clerk  of  TJlstrup,  cum  spe  succeasus.*^ 

What  a  blessed  gift  is  that  merry  cheerfdlncss 
of  heart,  which,  like  an  electric  shock,  communi- 
cates itself  to  all  who  behold  it,  and  even  forces 
the  sorrowful  to  laugh  with  the  tears  still  in  their 
eyes ;  which  enables  the  possessor  to  see  the  bright 
side  of  all  things,  to  seize  hold  of  every  fieeting 
joy,  to  be  witty  without  sarcasm,  and  to  jest  with 
others  without  giving  offence.  The  gentleman 
who  was  so  warmly  greeted  by  the  Thammerraad; 
and  who  was  the  Herredsfoged*  of  the  surrounding 
district,  possessed  this  happv  gift  in  a  high  degree, 
and  was,  therefore,  rightfully  considered  the  soul 
of  all  social  meetings.  Indeed,  his  coming  seemed 
to  infiise  new  life  into  our  party ;  and  though  I 
did  not  know  him  before,  I  felt  now  as  if  he  had 
hitherto  been  missed.  His  two  companions  were 
amiable  young  men,  gifted  with  some  of  his  wit, 
and  with  an  equal  share  of  good  humour. 

When  the  laughing  and  joking  had  somewhat 
subsided,  we  remembered  that  a  fourth  guest  had 
arrived  with  them  in  the  night.  The  three  gen- 
tlemen, however,  knew  nothing  more  of  him  than 
that  he  was  a  merchant,  and  that  his  name  was 
Anderson.  They  had  met  him  at  the  inn,  at  Veile ; 
and  as  he  had  at  once  proved  himself  to  be  a  very 
agreeable  and  cultivated  man,  they  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  offer  him  a  seat  in  tibeir  carriage,  as  ho 
was  going  in  the  same  direction  as  they.  While 
we  were  speaking  of  him  he  entered  the  room, 
and  having  begged  to  be  introduced  to  host  and 
hostess,  he  advanced  towards  them  with  the  case 
and  grace  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  said,  "  If 
apologies  could  in  any  way  justify  my  intrusion, 
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or  if  I  thought  such  would  bo  required,  I  would 
b^  ready  to  proffer  them ;  but  your  light-hearted 
friends  have  promised  to  plead  my  cause.*'  .... 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  hearty  welcome 
of  our  amiable  host  and  hostess,  and  before  he 
was  introduced  to  the  rest  of  us,  he  continued : 
''  I  am  a  merchant — ^in  my  younger  days  I  was  a 
sailor — ^I  have  come  from  the  Cape  on  a  visit  to 
my  native  country,  from  which  I  have  been  absent 
two  and  twenty  years ;  but,  above  all,  to  see  my 
only  brother,  with  whom  I  have  had  no  commu- 
nication during  the  whole  of  this  time.  He  lives 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of and  is  Con- 
rector  "     Hero  aU   eyes    were    turned 

towards  my  old  colleague,  who  sat  pale  and  trem- 
bling, without  the  power  to  rise  from  his  chair, 
and  hardly  able  to  pronounce  the  words — "Chris- 
tian !  is  it  you  ? "  The  brothers  fell  into  each  other's 
arms. 

The  surprise  of  my  excellent  friend  was  the 
greater  and  the  more  joyous,  because,  for  many  years, 
he  had  believed  his  brother  to  be  dead,  as,  since 
his  first  voyage  to  China,  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  him,  except  that  he  had  remained  in  Batavia, 
which  was  known  to  be  a  very  unhealthy  place. 
His  continued  silence  had  been  caused,  it  seems, 
first  by  tho  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  after- 
wards by  the  determination  not  to  let  his  friends 
know  anything  about  him  untU  he  had  become  a 
rich  man,  which  was  now  the  case. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   COUNTESS. 

The  Herredsfogcd  was  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  violin,  and  hoping  to  find  some  occasion  for 
using  it,  he  had  brought  a  whole  box  frill  of  music 
with  him.  Among  the  company  there  were  six 
other  persons  who  played  divers  instruments;  but, 
unfortunately,  of  insfaniments  there  were  none  in 
the  house,  except  an  old  flute  belonging  to  the 
master.  But  measures  were  soon  taken  to  repair 
the  deficiency;  a  carriage  was  forthwith  des- 
patched to  the  town  to  fetch  the  leader  of  the 
town  band  and  his  whole  store  of  instruments. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  did  not  suffer  from  ennui. 
After  a  most  hearty  breakfast,  during  which  the 
clerk  and  his  homed  substitute  furnished  abun- 
dant matter  for  merriment,  the  Herredsfoged  took 
up  his  instrument  and  played  a  waltz,  which  soon 
set  the  greater  number  of  us  whirling  round  the 
room ;  and,  as  there  were  not  ladies  enough  for  us 
aU,  the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  dance  together. 
The  two  re-united  brothers  sat  by  each  other's 
side,  as  smiling  lookers-on.  They  scarcely  ever  let 
go  each  other's  hand,  the  eldest  in  particular. 
The  Conrector  was,  I  think,  some  sixteen  years 
his  brother's  senior — ^watching  tho  other  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  losing  him  again,  or,  according  to 
tho  Herredsfoged,  as  a  bridegroom  watches  his 
bride.  If  the  Merchant  were  one  moment  out  of 
his  sight,  he  directly  asked  in  a  tone  of  anxiety, 
"  Where  is  Christian?  " — "  Have  you  seen  Chris- 
tian ?  " — and  he  sought  until  he  found  him. 

One  amusement  succeeded  another ;  the  light- 
hearted  magistrate  was  the  promoter  of  all ;  he 


was  so  irresistibly  comical  as  even  to  make  Quintus 
show  his  teeth.  The  day  had  sped  before  we 
were  aware  of  it,  and  the  evening  likewise.  Even 
the  ladies  had  been  so  completely  carried  away  by 
the  joyous  whirl,  that  not  before  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed  did  they  remember  that  room  was  wanting 
for  one.  Offers  were  made  to  sleep  on  chairs,  but 
these  our  hostess  would  not  listen  to.  At  length 
one  of  her  daughters  whispered  something  to  her. 
The  mother  shook  her  head,  and  answered  in  a  low 
tone,  which  prevented  my  hearing  more  than  the 
words:   ** Trouble  her  so  late  at  night"  .... 

'*  After  all,  it  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  Tham- 
merraad ;  ''  there  is  a  bed  in  the  black  room ;  my 
master-key  wiU  open  the  door,  and  to-morrow  we 
may  make  the  necessary  apologies." 

**  The  black  room,"  exclaimed  both  tho  daugh- 
ters with  looks  of  astonishment ;  *^  who  does  papa 
think  he  wiU  get  to  sleep  in  that  room  ?" 

"Why,  the  clerk,  for  instance;"  answered  tho 
father,  with  a  smile. 

"  May  the  cats  scratch  me,  if  I  do,"  replied  the 
clerk,  with  the  utmost  energy ;  "  I  would  rather 
go  home  at  once." 

This  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  those  who,  like 
myself,  were  staying  at  the  house  for  tho  first 
time. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  black  room  ?" 
asked  several  voices  at  once. 

"Nothing,  but  that  it  is  haunted,"  answered 
the  Thammerraad,  in  a  mocking  tone.  "It  is 
said  that  a  young  lady,  who,  in  bygone  times, 
brought  dishonour  on  her  family,  was  walled  up 
there.  Well,  the  matter  must  be  arranged  in  some 
way  or  other — ^will  you  draw  lots,  gentlemen  ?  or 
if  no  one  dares  to  venture  alone,  you  might  be 
two,  I  volunteer  my  company." 

"  On  no  account,"  we  all  exclaimed ;  "  we  can- 
not allow  you  to  be  turned  out  of  your  own  bed !" 

"  No,  no,  we  will  draw  lots,"  said  the  Herreds- 
foged ;  "  but  whoever  is  designated  by  fate,  must 
encounter  the  adventure  alone !" 

We  drew,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  me.  I  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  company,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  clerk,  who  exclaimed  with  a  most 
portentous  countenance :  "  May  the  cats  scratch 
me,  but  I  wouldn't  change  with  him,  if  I  could 
get  the  whole  of  Ulvedal  by  it." 

Tho  room  which  was  in  such  evil  repute  was 
situated  in  a  distant  wing  of  the  house,  and  in 
order  to  get  to  it,  I  was  obliged  to  traverse  long 
galleries  flagged  with  stones,  and  sometimes  to 
descend  one  flight  of  steps,  and  thou  again  to 
mount  another.  The  servant  who  had  accom- 
panied me  with  a  lantern,  lighted  a  candle  and 
then  withdrew,  casting  a  rapid  and  shy  glance  at 
one  of  the  comers  of  the  room.  The  name  of 
llack-room  given  to  this  apartment,  was  no  mis- 
nomer, for  ceiling  and  walls  were  painted  in  such 
dark  coloura,  that  the  whole  bore  a  most  sombre 
aspect,  and  ttie  hangings  of  the  huge  old-fashioned 
bedstead  wore  of  the  same  dusky  hue.  Before 
getting  into  the  latter,  I  made  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion round  the  room,  candle  in  hand.  When  I 
approached  the  comer  towards  which  the  servant 
had  glanced  with  such  a  suspicious  look,  I  be- 
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held  a  picture,  which  I  at  once  connected  in  my 
mind  with  the  tradition  to  which  my  host  had 
alluded.  It  represented  a  young  and  lovely 
woman,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  over  whose 
countenance  was  spread  a  deadly  pallor;  her  form 
was  wrapped  in  the  sable  drapery  of  a  nun,  and 
in  her  folded  hands  she  held  a  crucifix  and  a 
rosary.  This  picture  was  placed  close  up  to  the 
angle  of  the  waU,  and  on  the  other  side  stood  the 
portrait  of  a  man,  who  was  appropriately  called 
"the  red  man;"  for  not  only  his  hair  and  his 
beard,  but  his  whole  dress,  even  to  his  shoes,  with 
long  upturned  points,  were  of  the  same  hue.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  maiden's  face  with  a  dark 
and  ferocious  expression,  and  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  he  was  the  father  of  the  hapless  girl,  and 
that  it  was  his  lips  that  had  condemned  her  to  the 
dreadful  death  which  was  to  be  the  punii^ment  of 
her  fault. 

Until  this  night  I  had  never  been  able  to  com- 
prehend how  it  was  that  those  who  did  not  believe 
in  ghosts,  nevertheless,  felt  afraid  of  them.  But 
now,  on  finding  that  a  certain  dread  had  really 
taken  possession  of  me,  in  consequence  of  what  I 
had  heard,  it  became  clear  to  me,  that  this  awe  has 
its  roots  in  our  spiritual  nature,  that  it  is,  as  it 
were,  a  rent  in  death's  dark  veil,  through  which 
the  soul  catches  a  glimpse  of  immortality.  And 
since  then  the  fear  of  ghosts  has  never  been  to  me 
a  subject  of  ridicule ;  but  I  have,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  holy,  though  vague,  revelation 
of  the  world  of  spirits.  I  tried  in  vain  to  sleep. 
My  eyes  often  closed,  but  opened  again  to  glance 
at  the  mysterious  corner  where  the  moon-beams 
fell  upon  that  deadly  pale  face.  At  length  I 
thought  I  heard  low  tones  like  those  of  a  musical 
instrument  proceeding  from  the  comer.  I  held 
back  my  breath — ^but  all  was  still  again.  In  a 
little  while  the  tones  again  struck  my  ear.  I 
raised  my  head  from  the  pillow — it  was  no  self- 
deception  ;  but  they  were  so  low  and  so  distant, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  whether  they 
were  emitted  by  an  instrument  or  by  a  human 
voice.  A  slight  shiver  passed  over  me.  Was  it 
a  spirit  song,  coming  from  within  the  wall  ? — the 
death-h3rmn  of  the  wretched  girl?  The  tones 
continued.  My  nerves  quivered,  my  heart  beat 
violently,  my  breath  came  thick  and  fast.  I  sat 
up  in  the  bed,  and  bent  my  eyes  intently  on  the 
portrait,  dreading  and  expecting  every  instant  to 
see  something  as  mysterious  as  what  I  now  heard. 
The  head  of  the  portrait  moved,  it  was  raised — 
bent  down  again — seemed  to  expand — then  again 
to  diminish — ^my  terror  increased.  My  reasoning 
powers  had  not,  however,  entirely  left  me,  and  I 
was  soon  able  to  judge  that  these  fancied  move- 
ments were  the  effects  of  the  light  as  the  moon 
disappeared  or  came  forth  again  from  behind  a 
cloud.     Another  interval  of  deep  silence  ensued. 

I  b^;an  to  breathe  more  freely,  to  be  able  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  and  to  reflect,  and  I  took  a 
courageous  resolution :  got  out  of  bed,  and  throw- 
ing some  covering  over  me,  went  to  the  window, 
where  the  sight  of  the  calm  bright  moon  soon  ex- 
ercised a  tranquillising  effect  on  my  agitated 
nerves;  yet  my  eyes  would  still  turn  from  its 
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mild  disc  to  glance  at  the  haunted  comer.  But 
what  was  next  to  be  done :  "Was  I  to  remain 
standing  here  until  morning?  or — I  peeped  out 
of  the  window :  it  was  far  from  the  ground ;  I 
was  in  the  second  or  third  story.  Should  I  return 
by  the  same  dark  way  I  had  come  ?  wake  every 
one  in  the  house,  and  expose  myself  to  their 
laughter  and  contempt  ?  Erom  this  state  of  un- 
certainty I  was  relieved  by  the  mysterious  tones 
which  again  struck  on  my  ear,  but  which  I  now 
perceived  did  not  come  from  the  comer,  as  I 
before  supposed,  but  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.  I  ventured  to  go  thither  and  put  my 
ear  to  the  wall.  I  now  distinguished  the  soft 
tones  of  a  female  voice.  I  recovered  my  self- 
possession,  but  my  surprise  increased :  Who  could 
it  be  that  was  singing  so  late  at  night  ?  I  made 
my  watch  repeat,  it  was  half-past  twelve — just 
the  hour  when  spirits  are  most  abroad !  I  leaned 
against  the  wall — ^it  gave  way,  and  a  door  in  the 
arras  opened  slowly  into  a  very  large  room.  At 
the  other  end  of  it  I  perceived  a  stream  of  light 
on  the  floor.  From  that  side  the  tones  came — 
now  they  were  hushed ;  but  immediately  after  I 
heard  the  voices  of  two  persons  in  conversation. 
Irresistible  curiosity  took  possession  of  me.  I 
walked  stealthily  across  the  room  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  which  of  the  ladies  of  our  party  had 
come  so  unexpectedly  into  my  neighbourhood ;  I 
put  my  eye  to  the  keyhole,  through  which  the 
light  was  streaming,  and  great  was  my  consterna- 
tion, for  before  me  sat  the  original  of  the  picture, 
in  the  same  sable  dress,  and  with  the  same  deadly 
pallor  spread  over  her  lovely  coimtenance.  Her 
side-face  was  turned  towards  me,  and  before  her 
lay  a  paper  on  which  she  seemed  to  be  drawing. 
Another  lady  was  seated  at  the  same  table,  but 
with  her  back  towards  me,  so  that  I  could  only 
see  the  back  of  her  head  and  the  beautiful  outlines 
of  the  upper  part  of  her  figure,  as  she  sat  between 
me  and  the  Hght.  She  leaned  forward  to  look  at 
her  companion's  drawing.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
nailed  to  the  spot. 

'*  You  have  been  successfril  with  that  flower," 
she  said,  in  French,  and  with  the  purest  accent. 

''  Is  it  the  heartsease,  you  mean  ?"  replied  the 
other,  in  the  same  language ;  "  it  is  the  flower  I 
love  best,  Alice !"  She  sighed  deeply,  looked  at 
the  flower  with  a  tender  smile,  and  let  the  pencil 
rest  in  her  hand.  The  lady  whoso  back  was 
turned  to  me  sighed  also,  drew  back  her  head  and 
resumed  her  needle-work,  as  I  could  perceive  by 
the  movement  of  her  arms.  After  a  pause,  during 
which  she  made  a  few  strokes  with  her  pencil, 
the  other  said,  slowly  and  sadly :  "  It  is  the  last 
flower  of  the  year."  And  with  a  look  of  com- 
passion as  it  were,  at  the  flower,  she  sang,  in  the 
same  soft  and  melting  tones  which  had  before  so 
startled  me,  an  elegy  expressing  the  regrets  of  a 
heart  whose  summer  had  fled  without  fulfilling 
the  promises  of  its  spring. 

When  the  song  was  ended,  she  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  folded  her  hands,  and  tears  rolled  slowly 
down  her  pale  cheeks.  Her  companion  now  thrust 
aside  the  needle- work  with  which  she  was  occupied, 
seized  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  and  sang 
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in  a  louder  and  stronger  voice,  and  in  quicker  time, 
a  little  French  song,  composed  as  if  in  answer  to 
the  other,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  hope  and 
joy.  But,  before  she  got  to  the  end,  the  song- 
stress' voice  failed  her,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  Mend, 
embraced  her  and  laid  her  cheek  on  her  arm.  The 
other,  who  seemed  the  elder,  laid  her  hand,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  giving  a  blessing,  on  the  young  girl's 
head.  A  strange  feeling  of  melancholy  sympathy 
made  the  tears  start  to  my  eyes  also,  though  the 
cause  of  their  grief  was  as  little  known  to  me 
as  were  their  persons.  At  this  moment  the 
wainscot  against  which  I  was  leaning  creaked. 
The  elder  lady  turned  round  abruptly,  and  as  I 
feared  that  they  might  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  look  into  the  room  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
discord,  I  returned  to  my  own  black  room 
quicker  than  I  had  left  it,  and  got  into  bed  again ; 
but  now  my  curiosity  kept  me  as  wide  awake  as 
fear  had  done  before.  "Who  in  the  world  could 
these  ladies  be  ?  Strangers  to  the  family  with 
whom  I  was  staying !  and  not  the  slightest  allu- 
sion had  been  made  to  their  presence  in  the 
house !  At  length  I  became  so  confiised  by  these 
vain  guessings  and  questionings,  that  I  almost 
began  to  think  that  I  had  been  witness  to  a  scene 
in  spirit-land,  and  that  the  two  mysterious  beings 
I  had  beheld  belonged  in  truth  to  a  bygone 
century.  The  resemblance  of  the  one  to  the 
portrait  of  the  lady  of  the  legend — her  uncommon 
costume  — the  foreign  language  in  which  she 
spoke,  but  which  was  formerly  in  general  use 
amoDg  the  nobility— every  thing  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legend. 

At  length  I  feel  asleep,  and  slept  untU  the  first 
dawn  of  morning.  I  lost  no  time  in  dressing,  and 
hurried  down  to  the  room  in  which  the  family 
usually  assembled. 

*  *  How  did  you  sleep  ?  Bid  you  see  anything  ?" 
sounded  from  all  sides ;  and  it  was  long  before  I 
could  put  the  question  I  was  so  anxious  to  have 
answered. 

"  Does  any  one  sleep  in  that  wing  of  the  house  ? 
"Who  lives  there  ?     Who  are  those  ladies  ?" 

The  Thammerraad  laughed. 

**  Did  you  visit  ladies,  or  did  they  visit  you  ?*' 

I  then  narrated  my  adventure.  The  greater 
number  of  the  persons  present  laughed  heartily, 
and  our  host  exclaimed — 

''Our  Eector  has  been  endeavouring  to  take 
the  Countess  by  surprise." 

"  "What  Countess  ?*'  asked  I,  with  astonishment. 

""Why  Countess  E ,   who  has  hired  the 

apartments  opposite.  Her  ancestors  owned  this 
place  for  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  years ; 
but  her  father  sold  it,  and  the  land  with  it." 

"But,  who  is  Alice?"  continued  I. 

"Hem!  that  question  is  not  so  easily  an- 
swered," was  the  reply.     "  She  is  Alice,  or  Else, 


as  some  here  call  her,  and  is  a  kind  of  companion 
to  the  Countess,  and  came  with  her  from  abroad." 

Now  I  knew  so  much ;  but  it  was  only  suffi- 
cient to  heighten  my  curiosity  the  more.  A 
Countess  and  her  French  companion  do  not  in 
ordinary  cases  excite  this  feelmg ;  but  these,  so 
highly  cultivated — as  they  appeared  to  me  in  tho 
few  moments  that  I  observed  them — so  accom- 
plished, BO  full  of  feeling,  and  yet  living  in  such 
seclusion ;  keeping  to  themselves,  blueing  within 
their  own  bosoms  their,  no  doubt,  interesting 
secret !  I  wont  on  asking  questions,  and  by  de- 
grees obtained  the  following  unsatisfactory  expla- 
nations, which  were  communicated  to  me  with  the 
same  indifference  with  which  people  who  have 
always  lived  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery 
answer  the  questions  of  a  stranger  about  different 
points  in  the  landscape  that  attract  his  attention. 

The  Countess  might  be  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age ;  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  with  relatives  in  the  South  of  France,and  had 
only  been  at  Ulvedal  a  little  more  than  four  years. 
She  lived  very  retired,  never  received  strangers, 
and  never  went  out  except  to  go  to  church  regu- 
larly on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  three  mon&s. 
Alice  and  herself  took  tea  with  the  Thammerraad's 
family,  after  having  formally  announced  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Countess  invariably  invited  them 
to  take  tea  with  her  the  following  evening.  These 
meetings  were  not  particularly  amusing  to  either 
of  the  parties,  as  the  Countess  spoke  Danish  very 
imperfectiy  and  with  difficulty.  She  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  a  quiet  way,  and  every  new  year 
supplied  two  poor  children  with  clothes,  and  dis- 
tributed food  and  other  things  among  the  poor  at 
Christmas  time.  The  parish  clerk  praised  her, 
for  she  gave  him  an  offering  of  two  silver  dollars, 
on  every  festival.  With  Alice  he  was  still  bettor 
pleased,  as  she  stood  sponsor  to  many  children, 
though  only  to  those  of  the  poor,  on  which  occa- 
sions she  always  gave  him  a  Rig  Daler.  Other- 
wise both  tho  ladies  were  somewhat  stiff  and 
reserved  in  manner,  which  the  Thammerraad 
charitably  attributed  to  their  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  Danish  language. 

Having  learnt  all  these  particulars,  I  asked  the 
Thammerraad  to  send  his  servant  to  request  the 
Countess*  permission  for  me  to  present  my  respects 
to  her,  and  to  thank  her  in  person  for  the  night's 
lodging  she  had  afforded  me.  He  acquiesced, 
telling  me,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  my 
request  wotild  not  be  granted.  Indeed  the  servant 
soon  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the  Countess 
begged  to  be  excused  seeing  me,  as  she  was  not 
well,  but  hoped  that  I  would  continue  to  make 
use  of  the  room." 

"There,  did  I  not  say  so;"  exclaimed  my 
merry  host,  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  my  discomfi- 
ture. "And  now  let  us  have  a  game  at  Vhombre,^* 

(To  le  continued,) 
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Shall  a  British  colony  bo  abandoned  ?  This,  it 
is  said,  is  a  question  Avhich  will  shortly  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament — perhaps 
in  the  form  of  a  money-vote  for  compensating  the 
settlers  in  the  surrendered  colony,  perhaps  in  some 
other  shape.  As  it  is  a  question  in  the  decision 
of  which  the  British  people  are  certainly  a  good 
deal  interested,  it  is  but  proper  that  they  should 
be  prepared  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  colony  which  is  to  be  given  up,  is  as  lai^e  as 
England.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  a  temperate  and 
healthy  climate.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
a  huncbred  thousand  souls.  About  fifteen  thousand 
are  colonists  of  European  descent ;  the  remainder 
are  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  natives.  The  co- 
lonists already  occupy  more  than  two  thousand 
farms,  which  are  either  under  cultivation,  or  are 
stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep.  Several  of  these 
farms  have  changed  hands  during  the  past  year 
at  prices  exceeding  £2,000.  The  settlers  last 
year  purchased  British  goods  of  the  value  of 
nearly  £100,000 ;  and,  besides  other  exports,  they 
sent  to  this  country  500,000  lbs.  of  fine  wool. 
The  settlement  comprises  half-a-dozen  thriving 
towns,  the  largest  of  which  has  already  about  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Such  is  the  colony  which,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, has  caused  so  much  annoyance  and  per- 
plexity to  three  successive  administrations  that, 
with  one  consent,  they  have  determined  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  good 
round  sum  to  the  British  treasury.  Before  re- 
ferring to  the  supposed  grounds  of  this  decision, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
colony's  antecedents,  and  of  its  present  political 
condition. 

The  Orange  Biver  Territory,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times styled,  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  is  situated 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  between  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal.  Its  boundaries  are  well  de- 
fined. Two  rivers  and  a  mountain-chain  com- 
pletely encompass  it.  On  the  south,  the  great 
Orange  Biver  separates  it  from  the  Cape  Colony. 
On  the  west  and  north,  the  "  Vaal "  or  Yellow 
Biver,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Orange,  divides 
it  from  the  country  of  the  half-civilized  and  paci- 
fic Ghiquas,  and  fr^om  the  independent  community 
of  the  emigrant  Boers.  On  the  east,  the  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Drakenberg  Mountains,  the  Andes  of 
Africa,  parts  it  from  Elafifraria  and  Natal.  The 
territory  included  within  these  limits,  is  supposed 
to  comprise  an  area  of  about  fifty  thousand  square 
miles.  Its  latitude  is  that  of  Northern  Chill  and 
of  Moreton  Bay ;  or,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  latitude  of  Oude  and  Delhi,  of  Egypt,  of  Flo- 
rida, Texas,  and  Lower  California.  But  the  Orange 
Sovereignty  has,  for  inhabitants  of  European 
extraction,  one  advantage  over  all  these  coimtries. 
Being  elevated  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  enjoys  the  temperate  and 
bmoing  climate  of  countries  distant  ten  degrees 


further  from  the  equator — ^the  climate  of  Greece 
and  of  Northern  ItaLj,  In  winter,  snow-falls  are 
frequent,  though  seldom  heavy ;  and  the  smaller 
strLns  'are  sLotimes  tluBl7Aeetcd  with  ice. 
Those  English  firuits  and  garden  vegetables,  for 
which  the  climate  of  Natal  is  too  sultry,  thrive 
luxuriantly  in  the  Orange  River  Territory.  "  In 
the  eastern  part  of  it,"  we  are  told  by  a  recent 
visitor,  "  wheat  of  the  finest  description,  maize, 
and  millet,  can  be  raised  ;to  almost  any  amount. 
The  water  capabilities  are  so  great  that  water- 
mills  can  be  erected  on  almost  every  &rm ;  on 
some,  indeed,  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  could  be 
erected.  In  the  lower,  or  pastoral  country,  un- 
like most  of  the  sheep-farms  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
almost  every  farm  has  water  sufficient  to  enable 
the  proprietor  to  have  an  orchard  and  vegetable 
garden,  and  in  many  instances  they  raise  sufficient 
wheat  for  their  own  consumption."  As  a  wool- 
growing  country,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Orange  Eiver  Territory  has  natural  advantages 
over  all  other  British  colonies,  those  of  Austrdia 
not  excepted,  in  its  abundant  and  nutritious  herb- 
age, its  good  supply  of  water,  and  the  low  winter 
temperature,  which  increases  the  length  of  staplo 
of  the  fleece.  Many  of  the  settlers  already  possess 
large  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  fifteen  hundred  bales  of 
wool  were  last  year  sent  out  of  the  colony.  This 
year,  it  is  supposed,  the  export  will  be  doubled. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  numerous,  and  thrive  well. 
The  markets  of  the  Cape  Colony,  even  as  far  west 
as  Cape  Town,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles, 
are  supplied  with  cattle  from  the  farms  of  the 
Orange  Territory. 

The  capital  of  the  colony,  which  enjoys  the 
poetical  name  of  Bloemfontein,  or  "  Flower  Foun- 
tain," is  situated  near  the  Modder  Eiver,  about  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  Cape  Colony.  **  Four 
years  ago,"  according  to  the  authority  already 
quoted — a  writer  in  the  **  Cape  Directory  for 
1853," — *' there  was  scarcely  a  tenement  here; 
the  town  now  numbers  upwards  of  two  hundred 
houses,  many  of  them  fine  buildings ;  a  Dutch 
church,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £1,600  ,•  a 
large  Episcopal  church,  now  in  course  of  erection ; 
a  Boman  Catholic  and  a  "Wesleyan  chapel ;  and  a 
Government  school-house.  It  also  boasts  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  delights  in  a  club-house 
and  theatre."  A  file  of  this  newspaper.  The  Friend 
of  the  Sovereignty  and  Bloemfontein  Gazette,  is  now 
before  us.  It  is  printed  in  English  and  Dutch, 
and  is,  we  observe,  in  the  third  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. Its  well-filled  advertising  columns,  and  the 
numerous  letters  from  correspondents,  give  an  im- 
pression of  business  activity,  and  public  spirit, 
very  favourable  to  the  young  community  of  which 
it  is  the  **  organ."  Aiiother  town,  which  seems 
likely  to  rival  Bloemfontein,  is  Harrismith,  situ- 
ated near  the  Drakenberg  mountains,  on  the  road 
to  Natal.  "  This  town,"  observes  the  writer  in 
the  "Directory,"  "  which,  littie  more  than  a  ycai; 
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ago,  Lad  but  one  house,  the  residence  of  the  Civil 
Cominissioncr,  now  boasts  of  upwards  of  forty, 
many  of  them  fine  buildings.  The  district  in 
which  it  is  situated  is  the  largest,  best  watered, 
and  must,  ultimately,  if  the  country  thrive  at  all, 
become  the  most  important  district  of  the  Sove- 
reignty, being  adapted  for  agriculture  to  any  ex- 
tent, without  requiring  irrigation."  Another  dis- 
trict, that  of  Smithfield,  is  described  as  "  a  very 
rich  district.  Farms  in  it  have  been  sold  at  very 
high  prices,  £1,500  not  being  at  all  uncommon. 
There  are  several  very  enterprising  inhabitants, 
who  are  most  laudably  exerting  themselves  in 
establishing  agricultural  and  other  societies."  In 
the  town  "  there  arc  several  good  stores,  at  which 
British  merchandise  of  every  description  is  to  be 
obtained." 

After  perusing  these  details,  the  reader  will 
probably  feel  inclined  to  ask  why  such  a  promising 
colony  is  to  be  abandoned.  The  reason  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words, — Because  it  has  not  an  eke- 
tive  legislature.  Since  it  became  a  British  depen- 
dency, the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  natives  who 
inhabit  the  eastern  portion  of  it,  have,  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  given  the  authorities  some  trouble. 
Of  actual  fighting  there  has  not  yet  been  much ; 
but  our  Government  dreads,  and  with  reason,  a 
new  series  of  Kaffir  wars  in  that  region.  These 
wars,  of  course,  would  be  very  expensive,  if  British 
troops  are  to  be  employed  in  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  Imperial  treasury.  There  are  two  methods 
by  which  such  a  mischievous  result  may  be 
avoided.  The  one  is  by  giving  to  the  colonists  a 
free  Parliament,  and  leaving  them  to  govern  and 
defend  themselves ;  the  other  is,  by  withdrawing 
altogether  from  the  province,  and  surrendering  it 
to  the  natives  and  to  any  individuals  who  may 
choose  to  establish  an  independent  community  in 
it.  Our  Government  is  said  to  have  chosen  the 
latter  course. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  other 
method  adopted?  Why  should  not  the  colonists, 
if  they  are  desirous  of  it,  be  allowed  the  common 
privilege  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and  of 
making  their  own  terms  with  the  native  tribes  ? 
Not  being  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  we  can 
only  answer  this  question  by  asking  another. 
"Why  was  not  a  representative  government  esta- 
blished in  the  Cape  Colony  itself,  when  it  became 
a  British  dependency?  In  the  year  1674,  the 
Butch  settlement  of  the  New  Netherlands  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Before  ten  years  had 
elapsed,  viz.,  in  1683,  a  free  constitution  was 
granted  to  that  colony.  This  "charter  of  liberties," 
then  bestowed  upon  New  York,  is  thus  quoted  by 
Bancroft: — "Supreme  legislative  power,"  such 
was  its  declaration,  "  shall  for.  ever  be  and  re- 
side in  the  Governor,  Council,  and  people,  met 
in  General  Assembly.  Every  freeholder  and 
freeman  shall  vote  for  representation  without 
restraint.  No  freeman  shall  suffer  but  by  judg- 
ment of  his  peers ;  and  all  trials  shall  be  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men.  No  tax  shall  be  assessed,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  As- 
sembly. No  seaman  or  soldier  shall  be  quartered 
on  the  inhabitants  against  their  will.    No  martial 


law  shall  exist.  No  peraon,  professing  faith  in 
God  by  Jesus  Christ,  shall  at  any  time  be  any 
ways  disquieted  or  questioned  for  any  difference 
of  opinion."  Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of 
the  last  clause,  it  was,  for  that  day,  a  remai*kably 
tolerant  provision.  The  whole  constitution,  thus 
established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  one 
that  even  at  this  time  would  be  esteemed  liberal. 
The  concession  of  this  charter  was  productive  of 
the  happiest  consequences.  There  was  in  the 
province  of  New  York  a  most  formidable  body  of 
Indians,  the  well-known  confederacy  of  tlie  Six 
Nations,  renowned  throughout  North  America  for 
their  savage  prowess  and  their  devastating  con- 
quests. The  New  York  Government,  guided  by 
the  local  knowledge  and  natural  caution  of  the 
popular  representatives,  whose  villages  were  to  bo 
preserved  from  the  horrors  of  barbaiian  warfare, 
managed  to  keep  always  on  good  terms  with  the 
native  confederacy.  All  disputes  that  arose  were 
settled  in  amicable  conferences.  No  war  between 
the  colonista  and  the  Six  Nations  took  place  while 
New  York  remained  a  British  dependency — that 
is,  for  a  whole  century ;  and  to  this  day  the  rem- 
nants' of  those  tribes  exist  on  the  lands  which 
have  been  specially  reserved  for  them  in  the  now 
populous  "  Empire  State."  Had  the  same  judi- 
ciously liberal  policy  been  pursued  towards  the 
Cape  Colony,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British 
crown,  in  the  year  1815,  there  is  nothing  unrea- 
sonable in  the  supposition  that  similar  good  results 
would  have  ensued.  Collisions  with  the  Kaf&rs 
would  either  have  been  avoided  altogether,  or 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  summary  close  after 
a  brief  and  sharp  contest,  like  the  Indian  wars 
in  which  some  of  the  former  British  colonies  in 
America  were  occasionally  involved.  Under  the 
actual  system,  there  have  been,  since  the  British 
Government  took  possession  of  the  Cape,  no  less 
than  five  Kaffir  wars,  three  of  which  have  been  of 
a  protracted  and  desperate  character. 

The  reason  why  a  free  constitution  was  granted 
to  a  colony  in  the  seventeenth  century  so  much 
more  readily  than  in  later  times,  is  evident 
enough.  At  the  former  period,  there  was  no 
"  Colonial  Office,"  no  ministerial  department  speci- 
ally charged  with  the  management  of  colonial 
business.  British  ministers  in  those  troublous 
times  had  enough  to  do  in  attending  to  home 
affairs,  and  were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  labour 
and  annoyance  of  looking  after  the  concerns  of 
the  colonics.  They  willingly  shifted  what  they 
regarded  as  a  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
colonists,  who  still  more  gladly  received  it  as  the 
most  precious  of  boons.  In  our  day,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  colonies,  we  have  a  Colonial  Minis- 
ter, with  a  large  staff  of  under- secretaries  and 
clerks.  These  gentlemen,  with  a  natural  confi- 
dence in  their  own  powers,  have  the  notion  that 
they  understand  the  management  of  colonial 
affairs  much  better  than  the  colonists  themselves. 
They  have  consequently  avoided  and  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible  the  concession  of  free  insti- 
tutions to  the  colonies ;  and  when  they  have  been 
compelled  in  any  case  to  grant  a  representative 
assembly  to  a  Qolony,  they  have  taken  care  to  re- 
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tain  the  appointment  of  all  the  executive  officers 
in  their  own  hands  (or  in  the  hands  of  their 
nominee^  the  governor),  and  to  render  these  offi- 
cers irresponsible  to  the  colonists,  and  accountable 
only  to  the  Home  Government ;  thus  retaining  for 
the  Colonial  Office  the  power  of  interfering  con- 
tinually, and  to  an  undefined  extent,  in  the  local 
government  of  the  colonies.  There  is  some  reason 
for  hoping  that  under  the  present  Administration 
a  better  policy  in  this  respect  will  be  pursued. 
We  are  now  speaking  of  the  system  which  has 
prevailed  from  the  separation  of  the  American 
Colonies  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year. 

Bloody  and  desperate  wars  with  the  native 
tribes  have  not  been  the  only  evil  fruits  of  the 
modem  colonial  system.     Another  result  has  been 
extreme  discontent  in  all  the  colonies,  sometimes 
breaking  out  into  open  rebellion.     The  existence 
of  such  a  state  of  feeling  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
Not  only  have  the  colonists  been  misgoverned,  but 
they  have  been  constantiy  maligned  and  mis- 
represented. ■  The  Colonial  Office  had  to  account 
to  the  British  Parliament  and  people  for  its  sys- 
tematic refusal  of  the  privilege  of  self-government 
to   the  colonists.      This  could  only  be  done  by 
representing  the  colonists  as  either  too  ignorant  or 
too  depraved  to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs.    Such  have  been  the  grounds  on 
which  every  demand  for  more  liberal  institutions, 
whether  urged  from  Canada,  from  the  West  Indies, 
from  Australia,  or  fr^m  the   Cape,    have  been, 
down  to  a  late  period,  steadily  rejected — with 
what  results  the  public  are  tolerably  well  aware. 
The  Cape  colonists,  and  especially  the  Duteh  por- 
tion of  them,  have  had  perhaps,  in  this  respect, 
the  haxdest  measure  of  all.     They  have,  till  very 
Litely,  been  constantly  described  by  the  authorities 
in  our  Colonial  Office,  and  their  underlings  in  the 
colony,  as  a  brutally  degraded  and  ferocious  race 
of  men,  cruel  towards  the  natives  and  disaffected 
to  the  British  Government.     The  very  name  by 
which  they  are  commonly  known  has  been  so  em- 
ployed as  to  confirm  the  impression  made  by  these 
representations.     The  English  term  hoory  which 
conveys  a  very  unfavourable  idea,  has  been  gene- 
rally used  as  convertible  with  the  I)utoh  word  hoery 
which  has  the  same  pronunciation,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  same  origin.     But  in  Duteh  the  word  means 
simply  a  landed  proprietor  who  farms  his  own 
land.   It  is  the  German  lauery  which  is  commonly 
translated  "peasant."     The  Dutch  term  would  be 
more  properly  rendered  by  the  good  old  English 
word,  yeoman.  The  "  Dutch  boors  '*  are  the  landed 
proprietors  or  yeomanry  of  South  Africa.     Some 
of  tiiem  are  men  of  great  wealth,  of  good  educa- 
tion, and  polished  manners.      The  majority,  of 
course,  are  of  a  lower  grade ;    but  the  extreme 
grossness  and  ignorance  which  some  writers  have 
ascribed  to  them,  and  which  the  designation  of 
hoor  seems  to  imply,  are  only  to  be  found,  as  in 
America,  among  the  rude  frontiersmen  in  the  out- 
lying settlements. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  aborigines,  the  Dutch 
settlers  wiU  compare  favourably  with  the  colonists 
of  other  nations.    The  North  American  Indians, 


and  the  Australian  natives,  are  fast  disappearing 
before  the  progress  of  colonization.  The  Hottentots 
of  the  Cape,  once  regarded  as  the  feeblest  and  most 
barbarous  of  humankind,  are  now  a  numerous  and 
partially  civilized  people.  They  owe,  no  doubt, 
their  emancipation  to  British  philanthropy,  and 
much  of  their  improvement  to  the  missionaries. 
But  had  the  Cape  been  originally  settled  by 
British  colonists,  there  may  be  some  question 
whether  the  philanthropists  and  missionaries  of 
our  day  would  have  found  many  of  these  poor 
savages  in  existence  to  profit  by  their  benevolent 
exertions. 

The  state  of  feeling  which  led  to  what  is  known  as 
the  "  great  emigration"  of  the  Duteh  farmers  from 
the  Cape  Colony,  in  the  year  1836,  is  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  foUowing  passage,  extracted  from  a 
work  of  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Alexander, 
who  travelled  through  the  western  part  of  the 
colony  in  that  year : — **  We  read  in  the  papers," 
said  a  Duteh  farmer  to  him,  "  that  in  Europe  wo 
are  considered  as  tigers,  and  that  we  destroy  the 
coloured  people  without  mercy ;  look  round  and 
say  if  you  see  anything  of  this.  We  are  vexed 
and  annoyed  at  the  opinion  which  is  entertained 
of  us ;  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  us,  for  being 
reluctant  to  lose  two  slaves  out  of  three — ^for  wo 
are  only  paid  for  one  out  of  three ;  thus  a  farmer 
who  gave  a  few  years  ago  £800  for  a  few  slaves 
to  cultivate  his  ground,  now  receives  only  £300 
for  them.  Our  countrymen,  too,  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  have  been  ruined  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  have 
not  recovered  their  property.  We  hear  of  the 
great  fertility  of  the  land  beyond  the  north-eastern 
limit,  and  wo  wish  to  try  and  find  out  a  new 
country  for  ourselves." 

It  happened  that  at  that  time  two  of  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  regions  in  South  Africa — that 
which  is  now  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  that  which 
constitutes  the  Orange  feiver  Territory — had  been 
in  great  part  depopulated  by  the  internecine  wars 
of  the  native  tribes.     The  former  possessors  had 
either  been  extirpated,  or  had  been  carried  into 
captivity  and  incorporated  with  the  conquering 
hordes.     The  vacant  lands  lay  open  to  the  first 
comers.     Captein  (afterwards  Sir  W.  C.)  Harris, 
who  travelled  through  the  Orange  Kiver  district 
in  the  years  1836-37,  describes  it  as  "a  trackless 
desert,"   '*  a  howling  wilderness,"    "a  land   in 
which,  although  thinly  populated  by  skulking 
broods  of  Bushmen,   and  by  the  starving  rem- 
nants of  nomadic   pastoral  tribes,  which  have 
been  broken  up  by  war  and  violence,  no  man  per- 
manently dwelt,  neither  teas  the  soil  any  marC% 
property;  a  land  in  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
the  eye  was  not  greeted  by  the  smallest  trace  of 
human  industry,  or  by  any  vestige  of  human  habi- 
tation— the  wild  and  interminable  expanse  ever 
presenting  the  same  appearance,  that  of  one  vast 
uninhabited  solitude  ^     Such  was  the  state,  sixteen 
years  ago,  of  the  region  now  occupied  by  the 
flourishing  colony,  whoso  present  condition  has 
just  been  described. 

The  emigration  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1836,  was  on  a  scale  which  might  almost  be  called 
national.    It  was  estimated  at  the  time    that 
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about  twenty  thousand  persons  then  crossed  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  to  seek  a 
*'  new  country  "  in  the  vast  and  fertile  wilderness 
which  stretched  out  before  them  for  hundreds  of 
miles  towards  the  north  and  east.  About  half  the 
emigrants  remained  in  the  interior;  the  other 
half  crossed  the  Drakenberg  range,  and  settled  in 
I^atal,  where  they  established  an  independent  re- 
public. In  the  year  1842,  the  British  Govern- 
ment determined  to  take  possession  of  this 
settlement.  The  emigrants  resisted;  but  after 
some  sharp  fighting,  they  were  forced  to  capitu- 
late. Natal  became  a  British  colony.  A  promise 
was  at  the  same  time  made  to  the  settlers,  that 
representative  institutions  of  a  very  liberal  cha- 
racter should  be  granted  to  them,  in  lieu  of  the 
"  Volksraad,"  or  popular  council,  which  had  pre- 
viously managed  the  affairs  of  the  young  common- 
wealth. Had  this  promise  been  kept,  the 
emigrants  would  undoubtedly  have  remained  in 
Natal,  which  would  by  this  time  have  become  a 
prosperous  and  valuable  colony.  The  evil  in- 
fluences in  the  Colonial  Office  prevented  this  happy 
consummation.  The  promise  was  broken.  To 
this  day,  representative  institutions  have  not  been 
introduced  into  Natal.  The  government  of  the 
country  was  committed  to  nominee  ^nctionaries, 
having  no  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  wholly  irre- 
sponsible to  the  colonists.  The  defensive  organ- 
ization by  which  the  settlers  had  protected 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  border  tribes 
was  broken  up.  The  tenure  of  their  lands  was 
interfered  with,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  vex- 
atious manner.  As  they  had  fled  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  escape  these  annoyances,  they  now  fled 
from  Natal,  and  recommenced  their  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness.  Of  the  two  thousand  Dutch 
families  whom  our  troops  found  in  Natal  in  1842, 
not  five  hundred  remain  at  the  present  day.  The 
place  of  the  fugitives  has  been  partially  filled  up 
by  emigrants  fix)m  England  and  the  Cape  Colony; 
but  the  sturdy  South  African  fanners,  who  formed 
the  strength  of  the  settlement,  have  been  lost  to 
it  for  ever. 

They  recrossed  the  Drakenberg  range,  and 
joining  the  emigrants  who  had  remained  in  the 
interior,  spread  themselves  over  a  vast  region,  ex- 
tending from  the  Orange  Eiver  to  the  Southern 
Tropic,  and  even  beyond  it.  The  country  over 
which  their  settlements  were  scattered  was  as 
large  as  the  Austrian  empire.  The  number  of  the 
settlers,  greatly  increased  by  accessions  from  the 
colony,  was  supposed  to  be  about  forty  thousand 
souls.  Hardly  had  they  established  themselves  in 
their  new  asylum,  when  the  indefatigable  Colonial 
Office  was  again  on  their  track.  In  1845,  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland,  the  Cape  Governor,  placed  a 
military  officer,  with  the  title  of  British  Resident, 
and  a  small  garrison,  at  Bloemfontein,  with  orders 
to  keep  the  peace  between  the  emigrants  and  the 
natives.  This  Vas  a  virtual  extension  of  the  royal 
authority  over  that  region.  In  February,  1848, 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  the  newly-appointed  Governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  in 
South  Africa,  issued  a  Proclamation  declaring  the 
whole  country  between    the   Orange  and   Vaal 


Rivers  subject  to  the  British  Crown.  This  act, 
after  due  consideration,  was  formally  sanctioned 
by  the  Home  Government.  In  March,  1851,  let- 
ters patent,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Empire, 
constituted  the  now  province  "  a  distinct  and 
separate  Government,"  luider  the  title  of  the 
Orange  River  Territory.  Of  the  Dutch  settlers  in 
this  territory,  the  major  part  remained  on  their 
farms,  relying  upon  the  promise  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith  that  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  should  bo  conceded  to  them. 
A  number,  however,  fled  to  the  northward,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  extensive  and  fertile 
country  beyond  the  Vaal  River,  where  already 
several  thousands  of  the  refugees  from  Natal  had 
settled.  A  few  months  later,  a  body  of  these  fugi- 
tives, about  a  thousand  in  number,  under  their 
leader,  Andries  Pretorius,  made  a  sudden  irruption 
into  the  new  colony,  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
pelling the  British  authorities  and  recovering  the 
territory.  They  were  defeated  by  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  after  a  well-fought  action,  and  have  not 
since  attempted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

A  noble  opportunity  now  offered  itself  for  re- 
deeming past  errors,  and  initiating  a  wise,  just, 
and  libered  policy  in  the  government  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  emigrants  who  had  thus,  onco 
more,  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  British 
jurisdiction.  Had  an  elective  legislature  been 
established,  or  had  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  been  committed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
colonists  of  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  peace  would  have  been  maintained 
in  that  territory;  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  no 
troubles  would  have  ensued  which  could  have 
caused  any  uneasiness  in  this  country.  Such  a 
legislature  might  have  been  formed  without  diffi- 
culty. Among  the  Dutch  emigrants  were  many 
men  of  good  abilities,  and  sufficiently  well  edu- 
cated for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of 
their  community.  Many  English  settlers,  more- 
over, speedily  established  themselves  in  the  colony, 
some  as  farmers,  but  the  greater  number  as  traders 
and  professional  men.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  are  now  chiefly  persons  of  British  descent. 
They  have  fraternized  very  amicably  with  the 
Dutch  inhabitants,  and  have  united  with  them  in 
repeatedly  soliciting  the  introduction  of  free  in- 
stitutions. 

It  was  Sir  Harry  Smith's  intention  to  comply 
with  this  demand.  By  his  order,  the  draft  of  a 
Constitution  was  prepared,  giving  to  the  colonists 
of  the  Sovereignty  the  right  of  electing  eight  out 
of  the  twelve  members  who,  with  fiie  British 
Resident,  were  to  form  tho  legislature  of  the 
colony.  This  concession  would,  doubtless,  for  a 
time,  have  contented  the  colonists,  and  led  to 
results  highly  beneficial  to  the  province.  Onco 
more,  however,  the  malign  influences  of  tho 
"  Office"  interposed.  The  liberal  draft  was  can- 
celled ;  and  a  so-called  *'  Legislative  Council"  for 
the  Orange  River  Territory  was  established,  to 
consist  of  thirteen  members,  all  nominated  and 
remo^vahle  hy  ilts  Home  Government,  Not  one  poli- 
tical franchise  of  any  description  was  conceded  to 
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the  inhabitants.  A  purely  arbitrary  government, 
with  a  military  officer  at  the  head  of  it,  "was  esta- 
blished over  fifteen  thousand  Dutch  and  English 
colonists,  who  were  quite  as  capable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs  aa  the  householders  of  any 
borough  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  although  this  system  of  government  was  es- 
tablished with  Earl  Grey's  SjU  cognizance  and 
sanction,  he  had,  in  an  official  despatch,  which  was 
published  (and  probably  written)  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  Parliament,  distinctly  enjoined  the  directly 
opposite  course.  In  this  despatch,  dated  June  21, 
1848,  after  referring  to  Sir  Harry  Smith's  decla- 
ration of  the  royal  supremacy  in  the  new  pro- 
vince, and  the  proposed  erection  of  a  government 
in  it  distinct  from  that  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
Colonial  Minister  proceeded  to  prescribe  the  pro- 
per character  of  this  local  government  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

The  tendency  of  these  measures,  if  duly  executed,  will 
be  to  give  somewhat  more  regularity  and  greater  strength 
to  that  rude  system  of  government  which  has  grown  up  of 
itself  among  these  people  from  the  necessity  of  their  posi- 
tioTi,  and  to  provide  them  the  assistance  which  they  really 
require,  for  Uie  purpose,  chiefly,  of  setUing  their  disputes 
among  themselves  by  the  interposition  of  an  authority 
to  which  aU  the  different  races  of  men  whom  circum- 


stances have  brought  into  such  singular  relations  with 
each  other,  look  up  with  respect  But  it  is  essential  that 
the  management  of  their  own  concerns,  with  the  duty  of 
providing  for  their  own  defence^  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  expense  of  that  system  of  government  which  is  esta- 
blished among  them,  should  he  thrown  entirely  on  the  emi- 
grant BoorSy  and  on  the  native  tribes  among  whom  they 
are  settled. 

The  manner  in  which  ''the  management  of 
their  own  concerns  "  was  thrown  upon  the  settlers 
was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  by  setting 
over  them  an  irresponsible  Council  of  Colonial- 
office  nominees,  under  the  presidency  of  a  major 
in  the  British  army !  We  have  now  to  relate  how 
this  arbitrary  government  produced,  as  its  inevi- 
table consequences,  discontent  among  the  settlors 
and  quarrels  with  the  native  tribes — how  on  two 
occasions  it  brought  a  British  force  into  needless 
and  disastrous  collision  with  barbarian  hordes — 
and  how  it  has  finally  led  the  Imperial  Govem- 
nlent,  in  perplexity  and  disgust,  to  decide  upon 
putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  not  by  the 
simple,  rational,  and  feasible  process  of  conceding 
to  the  colonists  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  but  by  the  unwise  and  wasteful  policy  of 
abandoning,  at  a  heavy  cost,  a  most  valuable  and 
promising  colony. 
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THE  FLYING  HORSE. 

A     TALE    OF    CASHMERE. 

• 

Canto  the  First, 


"There's  something  in  a  flying  horse !" — 

WoBDSWOKTH. — Prologuc  to  Peter  Bell, 

Thebe  is  a  good  old  custom  in  the  kingdom  of 

Cajshmere, 
With  flying  flags  and  beating  drums,  to  welcome  in  the 

year; 
To  set  a  gallant  fair  afoot,  with  spacious  booths  and 

And  keep  the  merry  Nevrouz-time,  which  we  call  New 


erryJNi 
r's  day. 


Year's 

Not  there  the  Fantoccini  show — ^the  tumbler  on  the 

cord-^— 
The  wax-work  van — the  Acrobats — the  man  that  eats 

the  sword —  • 

The  beer  within  the  drinking  booth — ^the  pork  upon 

the  pole, 
To  glut  the  cockney  appetite,  and  vulgarize  the  soul. 

From  all  the  wealthy  provinces,  the  steady  craftsmen 

bring, 
The  best  of  aU  their  workmanship,  to  set  before  the 

king; 
That  he  may  judge  their  diligence,  as  proved  in  every 

stall; 
Rebuke  the  bad,  reward  the  good,  and  crown  the  best 

of  all. 


With  all  his  court  and  councillors,  the  good  old  monarch 

went, 
The  morning  that  my  tale  begins,  through  every  booth 

and  tent : 
He  praised  each  well-made  implement,  with  "  Come, 

that's  very  nice!" 
And  sometimes  asked  the  use  of  it,  and  sometimes 

asked  the  price. 

At  length — ^for  monwchs  are  but  men — ^^  Methinks  a 

tidy  spell, 
A  long  day*s  work,  my  lords,"  he  said;  "  Ho,  sound 

the  dinner  bell ! 
A  good  pope's  eye  and  cherry  pie,  will  find  more  grace 

with  me. 
Than  all  the  *raw  material'  there  yet  remains  to  see." 

Then  straightway  from  a  scarlet  booth,  there  jumped 

an  Indian  man, 
And  boldly  towards  the  weary  prince,  the  noble  savage 

ran. 
"  Lor,  King,"  he    said,  "  me  here  all  day  from  six 

o  clock  till  four, 
In  hopes  to  show  you  something,  dat  you  nebber  seen 

before: 

Do  come  along — ^it  won't  be  long;  for  if  you  will  not 

wait. 
To-morrow  all  de  folks  will  say,  de  King  him  come  too 

late ; 
Him  nebber  see  de  famous  horse  dat  in  de  Indian  stall: 
Dio  king  no  wise,  him  give  no  prize  to  what  was  best 

of  all!" 
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"Dear  me,"  the  good  old  monarch  said,  "ainoe you're 

80  much  to  show, 
Aud  cannot  wait,  our  ^oon  and  plate  awhile  we  must 

forego : 
Lead  on  my  fjiend,  and  well  attend:  we  praise  your 

workman  zeal, 
And  hold  the  cause  of  Industry  far  dearer  than  our 

meal/' 

Three  siunmersaults  that  Indian  cut,  and  chuckling 

led  the  way. 
His  apish  face  had  not  a  trace  of  aught  save  craft  and 

clay; 
The  fire  that  shines  through  lips  and  eyes,  and  speaks 

the  man  within, 
Had  neyer  yet  been  lighted  in  that  swarthy  child  of 

sin. 

"Ah,  bless  my  soul,"  the  good  king  said, 

*'  A  model  I  presume, 
Of  steeds  beyond  the  Tigris  bred? 

Bedad,  I'll  send  my  groom. 
'Tis  very  clever — ^nice  indeed! 

He  looks  almost  alive; 
Now,  pray — a  horse  of  such  a  breed 

Do  people  ride  or  drive  ? 
Aha!  yes,  thank  you!  blesamy  heart, 

What  a  long  way  to  send 
So  very  large  a  work  of  art; 

Good  day  my  honest  friend!" 

"Stop,  massa  king,"  the  Indian  cried. 

And  flashed  his  coal>black  eye ; 
"You  tink  my  nag  a  straw-stuffed  hide. 
Like  what  de  picanniny  ride; 

Dat  neither  kind  nor  sly. 
Look  here !    I  turn  dis  tiny  peg, 
And  up  he  lift  his  fine  fore-leg, 

And  swish  dat  silken  tail ! 
I  turn  it  more — he  stamp  and  snort — 
Ha!  shall  I  ride  him  round  the  court. 

And  top  a  six-foot  rail  ? 
Not  I,  indeed,  for  what  the  need 
To  praise  or  puff  so  rare  a  steed  ? 

I  tell  you  he  can  fly! 
Turn  but  dat  peg  completely  round, 
He'll  dash  like  arrow  from  the  ground. 

And  gallop  in  the  sky! 
You  guide  him  straight  with  bridle-rein, 
You  prance  on  cloud,  you  cross  the  main. 
You  see  the  stars  extremely  plain. 

Like  pumpkins — only  bigger. 
You  do  much  more — too  fine  to  tell. 
But  dat's  enough:  me  here  to  sell, 
If,  as  I  tUxk,  you  like  him  well. 

Perhaps  you'll  name  your  figure." 

"  ^fy  lords — my  lords!"  exclaimed  the  king, 
"Who  ever  saw  so  strange  a  thing, 

Or  dream  of  such  a  horse  ? 
Ha,  ha!  when  turned  the  tiny  peg 
To  see  him  lift  his  fine  fore-leg! 

Buy  him?  of  course — of  course ! 
I  would  not  for  the  five  great  zones. 
The  wealth  of  all  their  thousand  tlirones. 

This  masterpiece  of  art. 
Should  ever  fill  a  gilded  shrine 
In  other  halls  than  these  of  mine. 

Or  glad  some  rival's  heart! 
What  says  my  Keeper  of  the  cash — 

Himself  the  best  of  tizzies — 
How  much  to  spend  would  not  be  rash 

On  such  a  horse  as  this  is?" 

Replied  tlie  bland  Exchequer  lord, 
"  p  king,  give  what  you  will; 
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The  doubt  is  what  you  ean*t  afford. 

Whilst  I  command  the  till! 
Bid  what  you  please,  great  master  mine; 

No  faithful  liege  wul  grudge  it 
Or,  if  tlie  sulky  slaves  repine. 

Leave  me  to  cook  the  budget" 

"There — there!"  cried  the  king, 
"How  much  must  he  bring? 
You've  only  to  speak  for  the  guineas  to  ring !" 

"  Go— offer  your  cash  to  the  bird  on  the  wing !" 
Sneered  the  norse-dealing  savage :  "  dat  lark  in  de  sky. 
Would  gold  fetch  him  down  to  be  baked  in  a  pie? 
*  0  tanky !'  he  say,  and  O  tanky  say  I. 
Now,  hearkee  to  me, 
Dis  horse  dat  you  see 
Was  made  by  three  fellers  much  wiser  than  we: 
Nine  years  they  sat  a-thinking. 

With  hand  upon  the  chin, 
Across  the  work-bench  winking, 

Before  they  did  begin. 
Nine  years  they  spent  a-talking 

Of  what  their  thoughts  had  oeen. 
In  turn  their  plans  a-chalking 
Upon  the  workshop  screen. 
Nine  years  they  toiled  a-building, 

And  then  they  came  to  die ; 
Two  graves  alas !  were  filled  in 
Berore  the  Horse  would  fly. 
But  when  the  last  lay  sickly, 

He  kindly  sent  for  me ; 
Says  they,  *  my  lad  come  quickly, 

He's  almost  up  the  tree !' 
I  went :  I  found  him  dying ; 

But  he  said,  *  The  work  is  done. 
The  Horse  that  goes  a-flying 

I  leave  to  you,  my  son. 
The  secret's  in  a  parchment  scroll. 

Concealed  within  my  breeches; 
One  promise  please : — ^upon  your  soul, 

You  won't  tor  filthy  riches 
Eesign  the  prize :  demand  no  less 

Of  those  who'll  swarm  to  buy. 
Than  a  respectable  Princess, 
Good  bye,  my  lad — ^good  bye ! ' 
Now  what  you  say  ?  your  daughter's  nice ; — 
I'm  not  so  Qasty : — ^that's  the  price ! " 

You  may  guess  that  an  offer  so  friendly  and  frank 
Made  the  Court  and  the  King  look  remai*kably  blank. 
Just  fancy  yourself,  my  dear  madam — do  pray. 
If  your  own  model  maid  should  composedly  say, 
"  Please  mem,  might  I  wear  your  best  bonnet  and 

shawl. 
To  go  with  my  cousin  to-night  to  Vauxhall  ?  " 
If  you  think  that  your  answer'd  be  pithy  and  short, 
You  may  guess  what  the  King  said  and  what  said  the 

Court. 

Still  it  seemed  so  absurd. 

He  thought,  at  a  word. 
To  lose  the  fine  Horse  that  could  fly  like  a  bii*d, 

That  he  didn't  give  way 

To  his  temper  and  say 
Such  horrid  strong  things  as  papas,  in  the  play. 
Would  seem  to  consider  gives  point  to  their  "  nay." 

He  ai-gued,  "  this  lout 

Knows  what  he's  aJbout ; 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  though  to  tickle  a 

trout  I 
A  wretch  who  can  scarce  know  the  clink  of  a  ducat 
Will  jump  at  the  ofi'er  of  gold  by  the  bucket; 
While,  &s  for  my  daughter — an  impudent  whim ! 
We'll  try  how  diplomacy  answers  with  him. 
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Your  Horse,  my  good  friend — a  mere  toy  thougb  it  be, 
I  wish  to  possess.     In  selecting  your  fee, 
I  must  say  you'd  better  have  left  it  to  me. 
To  sneer  at  hard  cash,  man,  is  humbug  so  rank 
That  I  doubt  if  you  ever  went  over  the  Bank ; 
To  ask  for  my  daughter  is  still  more  insane : — 
Why,  every  one  knows  she's  peculiarly  plain ; 
She  squints  with  one  eye. 
And  one  shoulder's  too  high, 
And  she  hops  in  her  walk ; — she's  a  positive  Guy ! 
And  her  hairs  run  to  seed  like  a  crop  of  dry  teazles. 
And  'twas  only  last  night  she  broke  out  in  the 

measles. 
Of  course,  if  you  wish  me,  I'm  readv  to  bid  her 
Accept  you  at  once  :  don't  be  rash,  out  consider ! 

Then  forth  from  the  ring 

That  surrounded  the  King, 
The  Prince  heir-apparent  advanced  with  a  spring. 
" Good  gracious,"  he  shouted,  "to  speak  so  of  sister! 
I'm  sure  it's  a  wonder  yoiu:  tongue  aoesn't  blister ! 
This  blubber-lipped  rascal,  this  woolly-pate  cur,* 
To  dare  to  come  here  aud  talk  nonsense  of  her ; 
And  you,  at  your  age  too,  to  gape  at  his  Horse, 
As  if  the  whole  thing  wasn't  humbug  of  course ; 
If  you  must  be  convinced  it's  a  thunderiug  do. 
Here ! — ^I'm  in  the  saddle,  and  round  goes  the  screw ! " 

For  my  part — ^who  never,  I'm  sorry  to  sing, 
Could  pull  without  flinching  my  shower-bath  string — 
I  candidly  own  that  his  Highness's  freak 
Appears,  to  my  tliinking,  both  wilful  and  weak ; 
And,  being  by  natiure  much  wiser  than  witty, 
llegard  such  a  simpleton  simply  with  pity. 

With  a  gi-eat  crash  of  clock-work  and  jingle  of  wheels, 
The  savage  steed  instantly  kicked  up  his  heels. 
Gave  a  stamp  and  a  bound  and  a  plunge  and  a  neigh, 
Sprang  snorting  from  earth  and  flew  soaring  away ! 

Straight,  straight  through  the  air 

He  rattled  full  tear, 
Galloping,  galloping  goodness  knows  where ! 
Till  the  Pnnce,  whom  they  followed  with  horrified 

stare. 
Far  dwindled  in  distance  and  ether  quite  thin, 
Looked  less  than  a  walnut — a  whitebait — a  pin  ! 
And  in  five  minutes  more,  so  exceedingly  small. 
There  really  was  nothing  to  look  at  at  all ! 

**  Yah !  seize  me  the  traitor — the  fiend !  he  shall  swing ! 
Odd's  bomb-shells  and  catapults!"  thundered  the 
king. 

•  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  villain  of  onr  story 
was,  in  reality,  an  African ; — the  authors  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  being  quite  as  independent  as  Shakspere  in  their 
geographical  notions.  His  character  is  so  thoroughly 
that  of  the  conventional  ^*  nigger  "  of  fairy  romance,  and 
Africa  so  likely  a  place  to  pick  up  an  Enchanted  Horse, 
that  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  assigning  him  the  usual 
characteristics  of  what  I  beUeve  to  have  been  his  real 
breed.  I  shall  probably  be  reminded  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Horse,  in  taking  the  first  opportunity  of  making  a 
bolt  for  Bengal,  is  very  strong  evidence  that  he  was  at 
least  acquainted  with  the  road.  Bat  since,  most  as- 
suredly, the  Indian  was  no  mild,  effeminate  Bengalee,  I 
do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  this- particular  fact. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  that,  in  my  own  opinion,  the 
original  stoiy  would  have  been  better  had  the  author  not 
insisted  upon  the  fact  that  the  Horse  itself  was  enchanted. 
Surely  there  was  here  no  '^  dignus  vindice  nodus."  Ma- 
gic is  well  enough  in  its  way;  but,  like  a  great  many 
other  good  things,  is  occasionaJly  out  of  place.  We  take 
much  more  interest  in  the  curious  quadruped  if  we  look 
upon  him  as  the  triumphant  result  of  a  long  life  of  artis- 
tic labour,  than  if  all  ingenuity  be  dispensed  with,  and 
all  difficulties  cut  short,  by  degrading  him  \o  the  level  of 
Mother  Shipton's  flyaway  broomstick. 


"  You  gallows-faced  heathen,  how  durst  you  draw  nigh, 
Thief — ape  that  you  are !  with  a  horse  that  could  fly? 

Do  you  see  what  he's  done? 

Hown  away  with  my  son ! 
That's  aJl !  0  by  Jove,  but  you'll  pay  for  your  fun ! 
Where  is  he  ?  I  ask  you — you  damnable  olack ! 
Is  he  lost  ?  Is  it  likely  the  Horse  will  come  back  ?  " 

"Sare,  why  speak  to  me?   How  you  'spect  me  to 

know 
Where  dis  foolish  young  gentleman  likely  to  go? 
Me  run  up  to  stop  liim ; — ^him  tell  me  '  set  out !' 
Me  'spostulate ;  aebbil !  him  hit  me  a  clout. 
Me  no  time  to  show  him  de  oder  peg,  sare, 
Dat  make  de  flne  Horse  come  down  out  of  de  air. 
If  he  no  find  it  out,  him  continue  to  fly 
Tin  him  knock  a  great  hole  in  de  roof  of  do  sky ! 
Me  s'pose  dat  him  get  in  do  debbil's  own  row — " 

"  Cease,  Traitor !"  the  King  said,  "  I  solemnly  vow 

That  if,  safe  and  sound, 

My  boy  isn't  found. 
Before  the  great  sun  has  completed  his  round. 
In  twenty-four  hours  told  ofi*  oy  the  clock. 
Our  headsman  shall  hand  you  at  once  to  the  block. 
Meanwhile — hollo,  blacksmith!    steel  bracelets  for 

one  — 
Bewai-e,  when  to-mon-ow  I  ask  for  my  son !" 

'Twere  needless  to  tell  what  a  frightful  to  do 

Upset  the  whole  Palace ;  how  di^eadfully  blue 

The  'Sticks'  and  the  'Grooms'  and  the  Chamberlains 

gi*ew; 
(As  any  good  Stick  would,  of  course,  at  the  bare  hint 
That  the  Heir  to  the  throne  was  no  longer  Apparent.) 
How  the  king  feeling  anxious  and  wakeful — no 

wonder ! 
Lay  lapping  rum  *  nightcaps'  and  roaring  like  thunder; 
While,  chained  in  the  cellar,  that  Indian  perfidious. 
With  yells  made  the  night  inconceivably  hideous. 
All  this,  which  decidedly  out  of  our  line  is. 
We  briefly  pass  over  to  follow  his  Highness. 

Away,  away,  tlu*ough  tlie  pathless  blue, 
Higher  than  ever  tlie  condor  flew ; 
Over  the  desolate  mountain-height. 
Over  the  ^lacier  jagged  and  white ; 
Over  the  deep  dusk  plains  beneath. 
Crossed  by  many  a  wandering  wi'eath. 
Without  one  sound  or  mark  of  man 
Throughout  their  shadowy  roimded  span ; 
Stretching  away,  like  a  swarthy  lea. 
To  the  luminous  line  of  the  distant  sea. 

The  very  first  words  Prince  Firouz  spoke 

Were  "  Blow  me  tight,  but  it's  past  a  joke ! 

A  curse  I  say  on  my  folly  to  back 

This  clattering,  flyaway,  clockwork  hack ! 

I  can't  pull  him  in  for  he's  all  made  of  tin. 

And,  to  judge  by  the  way  the  wheels  jingle  and  spin, 

He  may  fly  for  a  week,  and  the  pestilent  pin 

That  started  wont  stop  him ;  oh,  murder  I  see 

In  more  ways  than  one  that  it's  all  up  with  me !" 

If  ever  you've  seen 

The  *  veteran  Green  * 
Ascend  with  his  boat-load  of  cooknies,  or  been 
Yourself  on  a  trip  to  the  regions  serene. 
Please  fancy  the  funk  of  his  petrified  crew, 
If  he  suddenly  said,  looking  ruefully  blue, 
"  We've  seen  the  last  of  London  Town, 
For  the  valve's  gone  wrong  and  we  can't  come  down : 

And  the  thinner  you  grow. 

The  higher  we  go ; 
So  where  we  shall  stop  I'm  not  likely  to  l^npw ! — " 
So  shall  you  figure  the  blank  despair 
Of  poor  rrince  Firouz  up  in  the  air. 
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Now,  in  cases  like  these— you  may  sneer  if  you  please — 
It's  fifty  times  worse  when  you've  no  bread  and 

cheese- 
Not  even  so  much  as  a  penny  French  roll, 
For  a  sort  of  spare  link  between  body  and  soul ; 

And  hence,  as  he  flew 

Through  the  fast-falling  dew, 
Each  supperless  moment  more  frantic  he  grew ; 
And  tugged  at  the  bridle,  and  strained  at  the  screw, 
And  piously  said  all  the  prayers  that  he  knew, 
In  hopes  of  inducing  the  horse  to  bring  to ; — 

Till  down  simk  the  sun ; 

I*m  certain,  for  one, 
He'd  hare  pitched  himself  over  as  sure  as  a  gun, 
If,  just  at  that  moment,  he  hadn't  espied 
A  second  small  handle,  deep  sunk  in  the  hide. 
*'  Thank  Heaven,  at  last  there's  a  chance  to  be  tried ! 
I  can't  be  worse  off— that's  a  comfort !"  he  cried ; 
*'  Even  if— as  most  likely — ^"tis  part  of  the  trick, 
And  you  screw  up  thi$  peg  when  you  want  him  to 
kick." 

No !  Down  at  the  touch 

Went  the  steed  very  much 
Like  a  crow  on  a  fallow  slow-sinking,  and  such 
Was  the  giddy  sensation  as  wheeling  and  wheeling 
He  went,  that  the  Prince  lost  all  thinking  and  feeling, 
And  found  all  his  brain-work  as  quickly  congealing 
As  if  playing  pendiilum,  legs  to  the  ceiling. 

Starting  at  last,  as  out  of  a  dream, 

He  woke  to  find  the  clear  moon  shining 
Full  on  his  face :— *'  Well,  don't  it  seem," 

He  said,  "  as  if  I  had  been  dining  ? 
I'm  in  a  land  of  ohimney-oowls ; 
That's  plain  :  and  how  they  all  swing  whining ! 
And  there's  my  Horse— by  all  the  fates, 
Insanely  trying  to  gmze  off  the  slates ! 
Bah !  fool  that  I  am — I  remember  it  all ! 
He's  back  upon  earth  to  look  out  for  a  stall. 
The  stupid  brute  oan't  have  the  sense  of  a  louse 
To  turn  a  chap  loose  on  the  top  of  a  house ! 
I  won't  sleep  outside !  how  the  housemaids  will  roar 
When  they  hear  rat-tat-tat  on  their  jolly  trap-door !" 

After  infinite  groping 

Bound  roof-top  and  coping, 
Ho  reached  a  dark  nook,  where  a  ladder  went  sloping, 
By  way  of  a  species  of  airy  back-stair, 
One  couldn't  lor  certain  prognosticate  where. 

An  endless  terrace  carved  and  laid 

With  snow-bright  marble :  not  a  sound, 
Nor  sign — save  where  the  moonlight  played 

Along  what  seemed  enchanted  ground, 
And  on  the  three  great  windows  bright, 
Flung  open  to  the  sultry  night. 

From  slowly-burning  lamps  within, 
Creeps  on  the  air  a  golden  gloss, 

The  giddy  bats  fly  blindly  in,  ' 
Through  floating  trailers  looped  across : 

And  out  again,  on  soundless  wing, 
They  dive  and  flit  the  platform  round ; 

But  hark !  whose  jingling  footsteps  ring  ? 
Who  dares  to  tread  enchanted  ground  ? 

"Aha ! "  cried  the  Prince, 
*'  This  is  charming,  but  since 
I'm  rather  too  hungry  the  matter  to  minee, 
I'll  just  beg  a  peep  through  those  curtains  of  chinta ; 
The  windows  would  hardly  be  open  so  wide, 
I  should  think,  if  one  wasn't  expeoted  inside. 
Ha !  beauty,  by  jingo !  "— 

So  still  she  sat 
Amid  the  grand  armorial  panes 
Flung  backward  from  her  chair  of  state, 
You  might  have  deemed  tliat  from  her  veins 


All  force  had  ebbed,  as  if  to  rise 
Besistless  in  those  noble  eyes. 

Half  leaning  on  the  faultless  arm. 

That  shone  through  glossy  waves  of  hair, 
She  sat,  the  spirit  of  the  calm. 

The  Queen  of  moonlight,  gazing  there : 
Gazing  on  the  grand  procession. 

Brightly  mai'ching  east  and  west ; 
Star  and  plant's  thick  succession. 

Toiling  orbs  that  scorn  at  rest ! 

Hairbrained  was  the  Prince  and  reckless, 

But  his  face  due  qualms  expressed, 
When  he  saw  the  diamond  necklace, 

Throbbing  on  her  startled  breast ; 
And  when  she,  with  calm  impatience. 

Queen-like  eyes  upon  him  fixed. 
Then,  indeed,  his  young  sensations 

iCrrew  at  once  extremely  "  mixed ; " 
Not  that  she  looked  annoyed  or  fiirious, 
But  much  siurprised  and  proudly  curious. 

"  I'm  the  Prince  of  Cashmere," 

"  I'm  the  Child*  of  Bengal ! " 

"  I'm  intruding,  I  feax." — 

"  Oh,  dear,  not  at  all ! 
But  our  ditches  are  deep  and  our  walls  are  high. 
And  our  warders  are  fierce  and  let  nobody  by, 
And  you  didn't,  I  fancy,  drop  down  from  the  sky?  " 

"  I  fancy,  I  did," 

Said  the  Prince  "  but  pray  bid 
You  cook  to  peep  under  his  pudding-pot  lid ! 
I  swear  I'm  so  hungry  I'd  feed  off  a  horse, 
Without  making  faces,  or  asking  for  sauce ; 
In  fact,  since  I  started,  I've  lived  upon  vapour. 
And  eaten  both  gloves  and  no  end  of  brown  paper." 

"  Dear  me — dear  me !"  said  the  sweet  princess, 

"  How  sliocking !  some  supper  he  quicKly  shall  dress; 

Your  fork  you  shall  stick  in 

The  wing  of  a  chicken. 
And  revel  in  salad  that  lobster  shall  thicken ; 
Champagne  shan't  be  wanting  to  fill  up  a  cliink, 
Nor  punch  that  would  make  a  dried  crocodile  wink. 
So  few  are  our  visitors  here  in  Bengal, 
I'm  only  too  pleased  you  came  this  way  to  call.** 

Delightful  days !    I've  often  thought, 

When  starch  formalities  were  none ; 
When  beauty,  turning  up  unsought, 

Blessed  the  glad  finder  idly  won. 
When  folks  had  little  else  to  do 

But  smoke  their  pipes  in  gardens  breezy  ; 
Till  mild  adventures  came  to  woo, 

And  crisp  the  stream  of  "  Life  made  easy !  " 
Ah,  well-a-day !  so,  times  there  were 

When  ways  were  none  to  mend ; 
When  oaks  were  tall  that  now  are  all 

Transformed  to  good  Wall's-end — 
When  wriggling  out  of  old-world  eggs. 

Came  huge  land-lubber  whales, 
With  foui*score  eyes  and  fifty  legs 

And  several  do«en  tails. 
When  sprawled  fat  spiders,  jards  across. 

And  each  primsval  lizara 
Could  grind  a  tough  rhinoceros 

Alive  within  bis  gizzard. 
Till  Time  came  by  with  sand  and  scythe. 

To  banish  the  colossal ; 
And  pitched  their  naked  bones  to  writhe 

In  gaunt  museura-fossil. 


♦  Pro  "  Infant&j"  scilicet  Princess, — ^prosodiae  gratii. 
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Long  may  they  rest  in  idle  tnice, 

Quartz-coffin'd  and  age-smitten, 
Who*d  wish  to  see  a  mammoth  loose, 

His  best  friends  tossed  and  bitten? 
But  must  all  eras  change  alike, 

The  same  coarse  hand  crush  all  ? 
The  steel  that  should  the  elm-tree  strike, 

On  bleeding  violets  fall  ? 
And  could  not  even  time  forbear 

To  spoil  those  charming  days, 
Whose  very  sunset  in  the  air 

Still  gilds  Arabia's  lays  ? 

Come,  come,  little  muse !  this  is  "  nodding"  indeed ! 

The  Prince  very  gaily  sat  down  to  his  feed; 

Some  dozen  black  eunuchs  brought  up  every  morsel  in 

Plates  of  pure  gold,  or  still  costlier  porcelain ; 

All  was  delightful,  and  very  divine 

The  deep-swimming  goblets  of  ruby-bright  wine. 

Now,  honest  old  wall ! 

I  prithee  tell  all 
That  met  the  sweet  ears  of  the  child  of  Bengal ; 
How  spoke  the  gay  prince  at  the  blithe  tSt^d-tSte, 
That  grew  so  imprudently  lengthy  and  late? 

**  Ah,  royal  child ! — I  give  thee  the  pith, 

Since  life  within  me  rallied, 
(Another  tumbler,  hot,  please,  with : — 

This  is  indeed  a  salad !) 
Your  beauty's  done  its  work  on  me. 

And,  heaven  be  my  witness, 
Without  yoiur  smiles  the  world  would  be, 

(Oh,  what  a  plate  of  kidneys !} 
I  say  the  world  were  one  wide  blank, 

A  hopeless  hateful  prison ; 
(Such  stunning  punch  I  nevei'  drank !) 

My  angel,  won't  you  listen?" 

Then,  shifting  down  from  love  to  gold. 

His  father's  wealth  he  sounded; 
His  fame  in  fifty  books  inrolled, 

His  realm  almost  unbounded. 
He  talked  of  chested  millions. 

Of  pearl  tiaras  ten, 
Of  crimson  war-pavilions. 

And  endless  lanes  of  men. 
Of  the  vast  palace-parapets 

That  blazed  a  furlong  high  ; 
The  lish-pools  and  the  fountain-jets 

That  sprinkled  half  the  sky ! 

Well  pleased  the  lady  listened 

To  the  sounding  of  such  fame, 
And  her  dark  eyes  brightly  glistened 

When  the  wild  proposal  came : 
But  the  Horse  upon  tne  house-top 

Made  her  start  a  little  too ; — 
"  For  goodness*  sake,  sir,  now  stop !" 

She  said,  **  that  can't  be  true ! 
What !  gidlop  here  from  far  Cashmere 

Along  the  jdelding  sky, 
And  reach  Bengal  ere  night  could  fall '." 

"  You  think  it's  all  my  eye?" 
The  Prince  cried :  "  Step  upon  the  roof, 

Fair  Child,  and  you  shall  see ; 
And^ind  in  this  the  clearest  proof 

That  you  may  trust  in  me. 
You'll  come  ?    Brave  girl,  I  knew  it ! 

Yon  vault  is  not  so  dark 
But  he'll  bear  you  safely  tlu-ough  it, 

Till  you  hear  the  dog-star  bark. 
I  now  no  longer  fear  him  ; 

I  can  curb  his  clockwork  flight, 
And  I  know  the  way  to  steer  him, 

So  mind  you  hold  me  tight !" 


¥  *  :fe  4c  « 

Aslant  Cashmere  the  morning  breaks  and  grows  to 

sultry  day ; 
Now  from  the  brazen  arch  of  noon  the  cniel  sunbeams 

play; 
Now,  striking  from  the  purple  west,  tliey  float  in 

painted  lines ; 
Now,  round  and  rayless  ere  he  sinks,  the  feeble 

monarch  shines. 
All  day  the  king  had  stumped  about,  and  asked  of 

every  one, 
"  Pi-ay  can  you  tell  me  anything  of  my  departed  son?" 
Of  course  liis  worst  misgivings  would  nobody  avow. 
So  all  tliey  did  for  answer  was  to  shake  their  heads 

and  bow. 

Then  mad  with  wrath  and  fear  he  grew,  and  ill  with 

rage  of  mind ; 
"  Bring  forth,"  he  said,  "  this  Indiaman ;  this  cunning 

knave  unbind ; 
Set  out  the  block  and  basket,  that  his  head  may  grin 

to-night 
Upon  the  steepest  pinnacle  that  crowns  our  palace 

height !" 

Out  came  the  solemn  headsman,  with  his  heavy 

shouldered  axe ; 
Out  came  the  wretched  Indian,  whining,  "  Crikey, 

what  a  tax 
To  pay  for  bringing  here  a  horse  which,  it  must  be 

allowed, 
Caps  all  tlie  world  for  workmanship !"    **  Speak  up, 

sir !"  bawled  the  crowd. 

The  headsman  swings  his  hatchet 

Three  times  aloft  in  air : — 
To  see  the  nigger  catch  it. 

The  people  press  and  stare. 
"  Hold,  hold  the  death-stroke — hearken  I 

The  Prince — the  Prince !  hooray!" 
A  thousand  flung  caps  darken 

At  onoe  the  face  of  day. 
"  Hooray,  om*  fine  young  master, 

He's  here  all  safe  and  souiid ! 
There  isn't  no  disaster !" 

Boar  all  the  folks  around. 

"  Hug,  hug  me,  Royal  Father ! 
A  lady  on  the  cmpper ! 

She  loves  me  too,  sir — ^rather ! 
And,  oh !  sir,  such  a  supper ! 

Such  kidneys!  oh!  such  lovely  eyes. 
And  such  a  little  waist ! 

She's  here — no  there,  sir,  in  disguise. 
For  fear  she  should  be  chased!" 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  the  monarch  said,  *'  I  don't 

quite  comprehend : 
Pray  where  were  you  the  livelong  night  ? — and  who's 

your  female  friend? 
I  don't  quite  see  the  story's  pomt,  or  why  she  should 

be  chased, 
Cou  skip  so  quick  from  kidneys  to  the  lady's  little 

waist !" 

Again  the  frank  young  Prince  began  and  told  the 

story  tin-ough. 
Commencing  where,  aloft  in  air,  the  mad  sky-cbargcr 

new. 
He  prosed  about  the  charming  child  a  little,  to  bo 

sure, 
And  sketched,  with  pardonable  pride,  his  brilliant 

coup  (Tamour. 

"  I  chose  not  that  the  million 
Should  say,"  continued  he. 
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*'  He  came  a  riding  pillion, 

With  a  wife  upon  his  knee; 
And  therefore  I  alighted 

At  our  coiuitij  palace  gate, 
Till,  royally  invited, 

I  hring  her  home  in  state. 
Pursuit!  a  likely  notion ! 

I'm  not  myself,  sir,  vet ; 
That  nag*8  confoundea  motion 

Might  steadier  brains  upset." 

"All,  that  reminds  me,"   cried  the  king.    "Why, 

bless  my  heart  and  soul. 
They're  nicking  off  the  rascal's  head  to  clap  upon  a 

pole  ; 
He  needn't  die — of  course  not — ^if  you're  certain 

you'i-e  alive — 
Quick!   check  his  fate,  and  through  the  gate  that 

hateful  heathen  drive ! 

And  for  a  hint,  six  kicks  imprint  with  care  upon  his 

stem, 
That  lightly  of  the  lame-foot  maid<«  the  tingle  he  may 

learn. 
Now,  lovelorn  son,  this  mercy  done,  we'll  view  your 

lady's  charms ; 
Ho!  turn  a  torch-light  escort  out,  and  drummers 

beat  to  arms !" 

Danced  on  the  drum  the  larum-loud,  the  clear-throat 
bugles  blew. 

It's  ravel  bright  of  roaring  light  each  bursting  bonfire 
threw ; 

Forth  strode  the  milk-white  elephants  in  hugh  throne- 
laden  pairs, 

And,  shuddering  at  their  foot-fall  weight,  far  shook 
tlie  city  squares. 

Then  down  the  crowded  rampart-lino  a  cheer  like 

thunder  ran, 
As  tlurough  the  massive  gateway-arch  poured  the 

long-lighted  van ; 
As  rose  amid  the  roar  of  drums  the  stoi-my  serenade, 
And  streaming  down  the  causeway  went  the  endless 

cavalcade. 

The  flcece-dra^vn  mist  hangs  bloodshot  o'er  the  torch- 
man's  winding  line ; 

liiko  shock-hair'd  goblins  of  the  dew  the  palm-trees 
blink  and  shine ; 

Till  breeze-borne  floats  the  wedding-march,  blown 
back  in  filmy  strains, 

From  a  dusk-red  hazy  gUmmer  moving  o'er  the  moon- 
less plains. 

They  tapped  the  Indian  on  the  back, 
"  Begone,  you  thief,"  said  they ; 

"  You  just  make  track,  and  don't  come  back, 
Or  else  alive  you'll  flay ! 

•  "  Pede  Poena  claudo." 


So  swears  his  Royal  Highness, 

And  his  word  he's  like  to  keep ; 
So  don't  abuse  his  kindness 

Now  he's  let  you  off  so  cheap." 
Uprose  the  kneeling  victim 

With  a  scowl  of  serpent-hate, 
And,  as  if  the  fiend  had  kicked  liim, 

Kan  yelping  through  the  gate. 
You  cannot  think  how  cunning 

Was  that  varlet's  foxy  soul. 
Nor,  if  you'd  seen  him  running, 

Had  you  ever  guessed  his  goal. 
With  horrid  croaks  of  malice. 

And  thoughts  too  vile  to  tell. 
He  reached  the  coimtry  palace, 

And  briskly  rang  the  bell. 

"  De  master  of  de  Horse  am  I," 

Said  he,  '*  de  King's  a-coming ; 
Look  where  dat  heap  o*  torches  fly, 

And  harkee  to  de  dioimming ! 
To  seat  upon  de  saddle 

His  lady  bright  and  true. 
Young  massa  bid  me  rattle 

Like  a  swish-tale  kangaroo. 
For,  says  he,  *  the  crowd's  quite  fur'us 

To  see  my  Princess  fair. 
And  I  ^ess  they'll  count  it  cur'us 

If  I  letch  her  home  by  ab: !' 
But  what's  the  good  o'  talkin' 

Till  we  catch  it  'cross  the  hide? 
Will  you  please  to  let  me  walk  in, 

Till  I  set  the  gal  astride  ?" 

Alas,  too  trusting  beauty ! 

Your  Prince  is  at  the  gate ; 
But  the  nigger  saves  his  booty 

And  the  bridegroom  comes  too  late. 
Alas,  too  sanguine  lover. 

Dismounting  at  the  doors, 
As  a  pheasant  whirrs  from  cover, 

Away  the  Indian  sooi's ! 
Alofl  a  blazing  flambeau 

Ho  waves  in  triumph  wild ; 
While,  in  the  clutch  of  Sambo, 

Screams  the  poor  affrighted  child ! 
"  Hoy,  Massa  Prince, — good  bye,  sare ! 

Dis  nigger  up  to  snuft! 
You  catch  me  ?    O  you  try,  sai'e ! 

Dat  just  one  loetle  tough. 
Me  neber  had  de  measles. 

So  your  sister  count  for  small ; 
I'se  one  of  dem  bom  weasels 

You  don't  trap  eveiy  foil ! 
Dis  fine  gal  suit  me  better. 

All  royal  top  to  toe : — 
Wal — ^in  hopes  to  get  a  letter 

'Fore  long,  up  sky  we  go !" 

End  of  the  First  Canto. 
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Author  of  "Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry." 


PART    I. 

TiiBRE  arc  certain  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
an  opinion  prevails  that  those  who  are  bom  with- 
out the  ordinary  complement  of  rational  faculties 
are  placed  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  under  the  direct 
guidance  and  protection  of  God  himself  that  they 
receive  a  degree  of  honour  and  reverence  such  as  a 
devout  Christian  would  pay  to  a  saint  or  an  apos- 
tle. In  such  countries  the  natural  fool  and  idiot 
are  looked  upon  as  beings  whose  persons  are  not 
only  privileged  and  sacred,  but  who  besides  are 
supposed  to  be  chosen  by  the  Creator  as  pure  and 
inoffensive  instruments  through  whom  he  fre- 
quently gives  forth  the  manifestations  of  his  will, 
especially  as  regards  the  future  and  the  past.  In 
fact  they  are  considered  as,  to  a  certain  extent, 
inspired,  and  their  acts  and  words  are  supposed  to 
imply  a  depth  of  meaning  that  is  never  attached 
to  those  of  a  reasonable  individual.  This  is  the 
case  in  many  countries  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  New  World,  and  it  may  be  fairly  deemed  a 
proof  of  our  Oriental  origin,  that  in  some  remote 
parts  of  our  own  land  such  opinions,  a  good  deal 
limited  and  modified  it  is  true,  are  found  to  exist. 

One  thing  is  obvious  and  well  known  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject — ^which  is  that  in  all  pagan 
nations  their  prophets  and  prophetesses  were  uni- 
formly supposed  to  utter  their  oracles  and  re- 
sponses under  the  influence  of  a  divine  fury  which 
amounted  to  temporary  insanity,  and  we  know 
that  the  exorcists  of  the  middle  ages  were  simi- 
larly influenced.  As  it  is  not  our  intention,  how- 
ever, to  write  an  essay  on  this  particular  subject, 
we  ^dismiss  it  for  the  present,  and  proce^  t^ 
the  relation  of  a  very  singular  narrative,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  perfectly  true  and  well  re- 
membered by  ourselves,  as  weU  as  by  many  still 
living. 

About  thirty-four  years  ago  there  lived  at  a 
place  called  "  the  Widow  Hill,"  that  is  to  say,  when 
correctly  pronounced,  "Woody"  or  "Wooded" 
Hill,  three  or  four  families  named  Cosgrove,  Cul- 
linan,  Lockhart,  and  Gott.  Tom  Cosgrove  and 
Jemmy  Cullinan  were  both  farmers  of  the  more 
extensive  and  respectable  class,  and  were  conse- 
quently wealthy  and  independent  men,  considering 
their  condition  in  life.  Gott,  who  had  been  a 
serjeant-major  in  the  army,  was  a  pensioner,  and 
only  farmed  about  eight  acres,  if  so  much ;  he 
had  also  been  originally  a  weaver  and  kept  a 
weaving  shop  with  half-a-dozen  looms  in  full 
operation.  Their  farms  marched  each  other,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot  of 
greater  rural  beauty  than  the  wild  and  sequestered 
little  valley  in  which  they  lay.  There  ran  parallel 
with,  and  winding  according  to  the  bendings  of 
the  upper  farm,  a  beautiful  and  ancient  road,  which 
was  its  boundary  on  one  side,  and  followed  the 
curves  of  its  extreme  verge  on  that  part.    From 


this  road — the  sides  of  which  on  the  right  and 
left  were  overgrown  with  green  short  grass,  and 
in  many  places  spangled  with  wild  flowers  whose 
beauty  and  fragrance  made  a  walk  along  it  so 
peculiarly  romantic  and  delightful — from  this 
road  we  looked  down  into  a  sweet  little  vale 
that  resembled  an  inverted  bow,  so  green,  so 
pastoral,  and  calm  looking,  that  one's  flrst  natural 
wish  would  be  to  spend  a  life  in  a  spot  of  such 
secluded  beauty.  Through  this  valley,  so  full  of 
repose  and  solitude,  wound  a  streamlet  over  a 
smooth  sandy  bottom,  and  in  a  nook,  covered  in 
summer  with  the  golden-blossomed  furze  that 
per^imed  the  whole  glen,  it  gathered  itself  into  a 
clear  pool,  just  deep  enough  in  midsummer  to 
wash  the  fleecy  sheep  which  fed  over  its  green 
pastures;  for  tiLe  farms  we  spoke  of  were  stock 
farms,  and  their  respective  proprietors  cultivated 
no  more  land  than  was  barely  necessary  for  their 
own  support. 

The  distance  between  Cosgrove's  residence  and 
CulUnan^s  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the 
former  place  there  lived  another  man  named 
Lockhart,  whose  circumstances  were  quite  as  in- 
dependent as  those  of  his  neighbours.  This  per- 
son's ancestors,  being  of  Scotch  descent,  had  been 
originally  stem  and  gloomy  Presbyterians,  al- 
though he  himself  and  his  father  adhered  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion,  in  consequence  of  his 
grandfather  having  adopted  the  creed  of  his  wife 
who  had  belonged  to  the  Catholic  persuasion. 
This  Lockhart's  character  was  peculiar.  The 
religious  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
immediate  fanuly  eflected  modifications  of  temper 
and  disposition  that  were  strikingly  anonudous. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  manifested  in 
his  bearing  much  of  that  shrewd  but  gloomy 
solemnity  that  characterized  the  old  Covenanters  of 
Scotland  and  the  more  rigid  class  of  Northern 
Presbyterians.  ITpon  this  had  been  superinduced 
a  feeble  portion  of  that  cheerMness  which  usually 
marks  the  Irish  temperament ;  but  so  strongly  was 
it  checked  by  the  dark  solemn  spirit  of  his  ori- 
ginal creed,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  estimate  his  character  properly,  or  to 
determine  the  peculiar  class  of  temperament  to 

Jhich  he  belonged.  One  vice,  however,  was 
kply  and  indelibly  imprinted  upon  his  heart — 
to  wit,  an  extraordinary  and  almost  unparalleled 
love  of  money — and  an  indisposition  to  part  with 
it,  which  made  him  rigid  and  penurious  to  the 
last  degree. 

Kow,  it  so  happened  that  this  remarkable  man 
had  two  sons — iite  elder  of  whom  was  named 
George,  and  the  younger  Joe,  an  idiot.  George 
was  a  well-made,  good-looking,  cheerftil  young 
fellow,  who  inherited  more  apparently  of  his 
moQier's  disposition  than  hi9  fatiier's^-to  which 
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his  indeed  seemed  a  very  striking  and  decided 
contrast.  He  "was  a  general  favourite  with  every- 
one ;  sang  a  good  song,  made  a  good  jest,  told  an 
excellent  story,  and  in  general  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  ever/rustic  assembly  or  festive  sport 
where  he  appeared.  Gifted  with  a  handsome  face, 
buoyant  spirits,  and  a  good  voice,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
softer  sex,  who  principally  admire  those  fortunate 
young  fellows  who  happen  to  be  so  endowed. 

The  second  son,  Joe,  was,  as  we  have  said,  an 
idiot— one,  we  may  add,  from  his  birth.  He  was 
rather  tall,  slender,  and  of  a  melancholy  but  plain 
cast  of  countenance.  His  eyes  were  soft  and 
solemn,  and  had  that  mild  and  dreamy  look  that 
is  peculiar  to  his  class.  In  his  case,  however,  it 
was  tempered  into  something  that  was  singularly 
sweet  and  affectionate,  although  it  is  true  the 
moumM  expression  was  ever  there.  Altogether 
it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  him  without  in- 
tercst  as  the  kind  and  gentle  creature  passed  from 
place  to  place,  swayed  by  the  innocent  but  capri- 
cious impulses  of  his  nature. 

Poor  Joe,  though  fond  of  cleanliness,  was,  like 
every  one  of  his  class,  rather  negligent  of  his  dress; 
and  for  this  reason — ^but  principally  because  his 
father  would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing 
new  dress  for  him — ^he  generally  wore  the  old 
man's  cast-off  clothes ;  and  as  the  latter  was  rather 
of  a  large  size,  his  garments  were  considerably  too 
much  of  an  over-fit  for  the  son,  and  added  a  cha- 
racteristic vacancy  to  his  very  shape  and  appear- 
ance. In  this  loose  trim  he  went  about  from 
place  to  place,  regardless  of  heat  or  cold,  and  as 
much  at  his  ease  as  if  he  had  sat  in  a  drawing-room. 

If  his  mind,  however,  were  a  blank,  or  very 
nearly  approaching  to  it,  so  was  not  his  heart. 
The  poor  fellow  was  like  a  chQd  in  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  his  affection.  In  fact,  his  being 
might  be  said  to  consist  principally  of  love.  It 
was  nearly  an  impossibility  to  provoke  him  to 
anger.  He  loved  everything  and  everybody,  and 
was  equally  beloved  in  his  turn.  It  was  a  well- 
kno^vn  fact,  that  neither  mischievous  cattle  nor 
fierce  dogs  were  ever  known  to  attack  him.  He 
was  wholly  exempt  from  the  enmity  of  man  and 
of  the  inferior  animals,  who  seemed  rebuked  and 
awed  by  the  power  of  his  innocence  and  his  un- 
proteoted  condition,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  unseen 
Spirit  of  God  that  accompanied  and  protected  him 
wherever  he  went. 

If,  however,  there  was  one  being  beyond  an- 
other whom  he  loved,  it  was  his  brother  George ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  George  formed, 
perhaps,  the  only  exception  in  life  among  thoip 
who  loved  him.  From  whatever  cause  it  pro- 
ceeded, the  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  he  did 
not  treat  the  gentle  and  affectionate  creature  well. 
He  has  frequently  striven  to  annoy  and  vex  him, 
but  in  vain ;  the  poor  boy  had  ever  met  him  with 
smiles ;  and  when,  on  some  occasions,  he  has  gone 
BO  far  as  to  raise  his  hand  to  him,  the  look  of 
affectionate  sorrow  he  received  in  return  for  the 
blows  he  had  inflicted  was  enough  to  soften  a 
heart  of  stone.  And  yet  George,  after  all,  was 
not  cruel  to  him  according  to  our  notions  of 


cruelty.  He  was  the  only  one,  indeed,  from  whom 
the  other  ever  received  a  harsh  word,  or  a  blow,  and 
even  these  were  not  very  often  repeated,  for  George 
was  not,  nor  could  he  be,  entirely  destitute  of  affec- 
tion for  his  gentle  and  defenceless  brother.  Poor 
Joe  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  getting  copper 
money,  in  small  quantities,  sometimes  from  stran- 
gers, who  took  it  for  granted  that,  like  most  of  his 
unhappy  class,  he  must  have  been  destitute  and 
stood  in  need  of  assistance,  and  sometimes,  besides, 
from  many  who  knew  him,  and  who  availed  them- 
selves of  that  opportunity  to  put  it  in  his  power 
to  purchase  frxut  and  sweetmeats,  and  other  little 
rarities  of  the  kind.  Sometimes  these  loose  cop- 
pers accumulated  in  his  pockets,  until  he  has 
found  himself  master  of  a  shilling  or  two ;  on  which 
occasions  his  brother  George  usually  made  it  a 
point,  either  to  steal  the  money  fix)m  him  while 
asleep,  or  to  take  it  by  open  violence — ^in  both  of 
which  creditable  acts  he  was  not  unfrequently 
anticipated  by  his  father. 

Tom  Cosgrove,  their  neighbour,  had  two  sons, 
also  fine  athleticyoung  men,  full  of  courage  and 
animal  spirits.  H!e  also  had  one  daughter,  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  peasant-girl  in  the  whole 
parish.  Mary  Cosgrove  was  rather  petty  in  size, 
but  of  almost  perfect  symmetry.  Her  luxuriant 
tresses  were  beautifully  fair,  her  sweet  oval  face 
pale  but  exquisitely  clear  and  indicative  of  health. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  anything  more 
delicious  than  her  small  rose-bud  mouth,  display- 
ing, when  she  smiled,  a  set  of  teeth  that  could  not 
be  surpassed  for  whiteness  and  regularity ;  whilst 
the  light  that  danced  in  her  laughing  blue  eyes, 
reflected  from  within  the  purest  imaginable  spirit 
of  innocence  and  light-hearted  mirth. 

A  little  before  the  period  when  our  narrative 
commences,  Mary  Cosgrove,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  an  unmarried  uncle  who  had  adopted  her, 
and  with  whom  she  had  lived  almost  since  her 
childhood,  had  returned  to  the  house  of  her  father, 
who  was  now  preparing  to  emigrate  to  America, 
on  the  invitation  of  another  wealthy  brother,  also 
childless,  by  whom  he  and  his  whole  family  were 
pressed  to  go  and  partake  of  his  prosperity.  Mary, 
in  the  meantime,  had  been  left  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds  by  her  uncle,  and  was  conse- 
quently looked  upon  by  the  young  men  of  that 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes  with  a  degree  of 
interest  proportioned  to  her  wealth  and  beauty. 

The  next  house  in  point  of  vicinity  to  Tom 
Cosgrove's,  was  that  of  Bob  Gott,  the  pensioner. 
Bob  was  as  well  to  do  in  the  world  as  any  of  them, 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  country  at  that  period, 
owing  to  the  great  circulation  of  money  arising 
from  war  prices  and  a  forced  market,  was  ple- 
thoric with  wealth,  if  we  contrast  its  circumstances 
then  with  its  lazar-like  condition  of  to-day,  Gott 
had  no  children,  but  his  wife,  a  thin,  keen  black- 
eyed  woman,  who  knew  the  value  of  a  shilling, 
and  was  abundantly  gifted  with  the  use  of  the 
tongue,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  her  bustling  and  active  industry,  to 
keep  more  than  one  servant,  who  was  a  Connaught 
woman,  by  name  Honor  Burke,  from  beside  the 
town  of  Ballina. 
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Honor  was  as  frugal,  as  saving  in  her  liabits, 
and  as  active  as  her  mistress,  with  whom  she  was 
a  great  favourite,  having  lived  in  the  family  for 
about  eight  years.  We  have  said  she  was  a  Con- 
naught  woman,  but  we  omitted  to  add,  that  al- 
though an  humble  servant-maid,  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  deal  of  money — more  indeed  tiian 
any  one  wonld  suppose  she  ever  could  have  saved 
during  the  period  of  her  service.  As,  however, 
Connaught  servants,  when  they  come  to  the  north, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  termed  "  down  the  country," 
sometimes  adopt  a  method  of  getting  together 
money  that  is  well  worthy  of  imitation,  we  shall 
briefly  detail  it  here;  regretting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  same  method  is  not  more  generally 
put  in  practice  by  other  servants,  as  well  as  a  few 
occasional  ones  who  come  from  the  West. 

The  first  thing  they  do  after  they  have  got  a 
couple  of  pounds  together,  is  to  purchase  a  year- 
old  calf,  which  is  sent  np  to  the  motmtain-dis« 
tricts  to  graze,  where  grazing  is  got  for  a  mere 
trifle.  Here  it  is  kept  upon  one  of  those  rough 
upland  stock  farms,  until  it  becomes  a  springer, 
when  it  is  sold,  generally  for  a  good  price,  and 
thus  is  a  new  capital  created  for  a  larger  pur- 
chase, and  perhaps  two  or  three  year  olds  are  now 
sent  by  the  same  speculator  to  the  same  farm.  In 
tins  maimer,  they  proceed  putting  up  money  by 
a  very  simple  but  eflectual  process,  until  they 
sometimes  have  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  accumulated. 

Honor  Burke  was  known  to  have  money,  and  it 
was  felt  and  admitted  besides  that  she  deserved  to 
have  it,  inasmuch  as  sho  seemed,  by  her  good  con- 
duct, industry,  and  honesty,  an  admirable  example 
to  girls  in  her  situation  of  life.  If  she  had  any 
&i^t  at  all,  it  was  that  her  heart,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  had  settled  down  into  a  strong  and 
increasing  love  of  money  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
accumulate  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  QoWa  house 
(where  Honor  lived)  and  Tom  Cosgrove's,  there 
was  almost  a  dailyintercourse  between  the  families. 
Mary  Cosgrove,  since  her  residence  at  home,  oc- 
casioned by  her  uncle's  death,  took  a  strong  per- 
sonal liking  to  Honor,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  her  admirable  qualities  and  unblemished  cha- 
racter, she  treated  her  with  uniform  kindness  and 
attention.  There  existed,  however,  in  addition 
to  the  possession  in  common  of  many  excellent 
qualities,  another  cause  of  sympathy  between  the 
two  young  women.  Honor,  not  only  in  shape 
and  size,  but  also  in  manner — the  very  colour  of 
her  hair-and  what  was  atiU  more  extraordinary, 
in  her  features,  bore  a  remarkable  likeness  to  Mary 
Cosgrove ;  and  if  the  former  had  had  a  sufficientiy 
liberal  spirit  to  aflbrd  herself  any  kind  of  becom- 
ing or  decent  dress,  it  would  have  been  dif&cult 
at  a  distance  to  have  distinguished  them  from 
each  other.  To  dress  well,  however,  was  more 
than  poor  Honor,  whose  heart  was  beginning  to 
contract  and  harden  by  the  love  of  wealtii,  thought 
she  could  aflbrd  to  do ;  and  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  put  on  becoming  garments  at  her  own 
expense. 

Until  Hary  Cosgrove's  return  from  her  late 


uncle's,  George  Lockhart  seemed  to  look  upon 
Honor  with  more  than  usual  interest.  She  was 
an  admirable  girl,  active,  frugal,  and  industrious 
— ^highly  respected  for  her  enterprise  and  many 
virtues — and  possessed,  it  was  known,  of  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  fortune — together  with  a 
considerable  share  of  personal  beauty.  All  these 
matters  operating  together,  began  gradually  to 
produce  their  legitimate  influence  upon  the  heart 
of  George,  who  considered  that  it  might  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  more  valuable  wife  than  Honor — ^for, 
although  she  was  a  servant,  it  was  known  that  her 
family  was  as  respectable  as  his  own,  if  not  con- 
siderably more  so.  In  a  short  time,  it  became 
evident  that  an  attachment  had  arisen  between 
them,  and  so  admirably  were  they  considered  to 
be  adapted  for  each  other,  that  their  marriage  was 
looked  forward  to  not  only  as  a  certain  event,  but 
as  one  that  must  necessarily  be  productive  of 
mutual  happiness  and  much  temporal  prosperity. 
They  were  already  betrothed  to  each  other — ^that 
is  to  say,  pledged  by  a  hand-promise,  which  is  con- 
sidered among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  as 
more  binding  than  an  oath  itself. 

In  this  state  were  matters  between  them  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  return  of  Mary  Cos- 
grove  to  her  father's  house.  Neither  Honor  nor 
Lockhart  made  any  secret  of  their  relative  posi- 
tion, and  ultimate  prospects  and  intention,  with 
the  exception  of  the  betrothment,  the  mention  of 
which  George  always  treated  with  a  hearty  laugh 
— a  laugh,  indeed,  of  that  equivocal  kind,  that  it 
seemed  neither  to  admit  nor  deny  it. 

The  truth  is,  Mary's  arrival  in  the  neighbour- 
hood seemed  to  cause  what  is  termed  in  higher 
circles,  quite  a  sensation.  The  girl  was  amiable, 
generous,  kind,  and  beautiful ;  in  fact,  possessed 
of  every  virtue  that  could  adorn  her  humble  life ; 
and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  she  was  in  possession 
of  five-hundred  pounds*  dowry — a  sum  which, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  her  singular  beauty 
and  sweet  disposition,  along  with  large  expecta- 
tions from  another  wealthy  uncle,  was  enough  to 
draw  lovers  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  This 
money  her  uncle  gave  her  with  his  own  hands, 
together  with  an  emerald-ring — a  gift  and  keep- 
sake from  a  young  lady,  who,  having  proved  in- 
constant to  him  in  early  Hfe,  and  married  his 
rival,  caused  him  to  give  up  all  notions  of  (patri- 
mony, and  lead  the  life  of  a  bachelor. 

"Ipay  you  this  money,  my  dear,"  he  said,  **  with 
my  own  hands,  lest  any  thing  might  possibly  happen 
to  prevent  you  from  getting  it ;  and  this  ring,"  he 
added,  presenting  it  to  her — "wear  it  if  you  like 
— or  give  it  away  if  you  like — all  I  ask  is  not  to 
pfove  deceitM  to  the  man  that  loves  you — as  she 
did  who  gave  it  to  me.  And  Mary,  listen — never 
marry  the  man  you  don*t  love — nor  allow  any 
person  on  earth  to  force  you  into  such  a  marriage. 
You  are  now  an  independent  girl,  so  bestow  upon 
the  man  you  love,  unless  his  moral  character  be  a 
bad  one,  both  yourself  and  the  fortune  thaf  s  lying 
there  before  you.  Now,  God  bless  you,  and  make 
you  happy  both  here  and  hereafter — ^for  you  de- 
serve it." 

Knowing,  therefore,  Mary's  position  and  pro- 
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spects,  oiir  readers  will  not  be  surprised  that  many 
a  close  siege  was  laid  to  her  heart — some  for  the 
sake  of  her  beauty,  and  more  still  for  the  sake  of 
her  wealth.  We  know  not  under  which  class,  at 
present,  to  place  George  Lockhart,  but  most  as- 
suredly we  are  botmd  to  state  that  Mary  Cosgrove 
had  not  been  a  month  in  her  father's  family  when 
this  gay  and  handsome  young  fellow  became  her 
secret  admirer,  and  lost  no  possible  opportunity  of 
attempting  to  win  her  affections.  Mary  felt 
somewhat  surprised  at  this,  and  taxed  him  with  his 
want  of  faith  to  Honor  Burke  ;  but  his  reply  was 
very  natural — he  admitted  that  ho  had  been  rather 
fond  of  Honor  Burke,  but  that  he  had  never  been 
actually  in  love  with  her,  and  that  at  all  events  ever 
since  he  had  seen  her  (Mary),  he  could  think  of  no 
other  female,  nor  even  let  her  out  of  his  head,  or 
his  heart.  He  did  not  want  her  fortune ;  his  father 
was  rich,  and  he  would  inherit  his  farm  and  his 
wealth ;  he  did  not  care  then  about  her  fortune ; 
he  loved  her  for  her  own  sake  and  for  nothing 
else.  Mary  at  once  told  him  his  plea  was  vain ; 
he  was  solemnly  engaged,  she  said,  to  Honor 
Burke,  and  bound  to  fuM  his  engagements  to 
her.  She  thanked  him  for  the  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed for  her,  but  assured  him  that  all  impor- 
tunity upon  the  subject  would  be  an  idle  waste  of 
time,  for  that  he  never  must  expect  a  favourable 
answer  from  her.  Little  confidence,  she  said, 
could  be  placed  in  a  man  who  had  already  been 
inconstant  te  a  virtuous  and  handsome  girl. 

Lockhart,  however,  by  no  means  abandoned  his 
suit ;  but  as  he  treated  Mary  with  great  respect 
and  natural  delicacy,  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
receive  these  painful  proposals  with  rudeness  or 
insult,  and,  consequently,  they  met  each  other 
upon  civil  and  agreeable,  though  not  at  all  upon 
intimate,  terms. 

Among  the  others  who  paid  their  addresses  te 
this  rustic  teast  and  beauty,  was  young  James 
Cullinan,  the  eldest  son  of  their  neighbour. 
Jemmy.  This  fine  yoimg  man  and  George  Lock- 
hart had,  on  many  occasions,  found  themselves 
rivals.  In  leaping,  foot-ball  playing,  throwing 
the  stone,  wrestling,  &c.,  they  were  very  nearly 
matehes,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater 
number  of  successes  gave  a  superiority  to  Cul- 
linan. In  consequence  of  this — although  they 
met  and  spoke  on  decidedly  friendly  terms,  to  all 
appearance,  at  least,  yet  there  lurked,  unques- 
tionably, that  latent  and  jealous  feeling  on  each 
side  which  it  is  never  at  any  time  difficult  to 
kindle  up  into  enmity.  Here,  then,  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Mary  Cosgrove,  appeared  another  subject  of 
rivalry,  the  most  serious  and  important,  beyond  all 
parallel,  that  had  yet  arisen  between  them.  Mary 
saw  this  feeling  and  strongly  deprecated  it,  and 
in  order,  besides,  to  prevent  disagreeable  conse- 
quences between  two  impetuous  young  men,  and 
avoid  the  painful  risk  of  becoming  the  subject  of 
a  vulgar  brawl,  she  endeavoured  so  to  manage  her 
deportment  as  to  give  neither  of  them,  while  in 
the  presence  of  the  other,  cause  for  triumph — an 
error  of  judgment,  on  her  part,  which  only  per- 
petuated the  ill-will  between  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  the  matter  have  happened 


as  it  may,  the  rumour  had  gone  abroad  that  James 
Cullinan  and  George  Lockhart  were  far  a-head  of 
all  competitors  for  Mary's  hand,  and  the  difficulty 
lay  in  determining  which  of  them  should  be  ulti- 
mately successful.  A  little  time,  however,  soon 
struck  the  balance  on  that  point.  Mary's  whole 
family  threw  themselves  into  Cullinan* s  scale,  and 
although  she  herself  expressed  an  anxiety  rather 
to  remain  as  she  was  than  to  marry  at  that  pre- 
sent time,  she  felt  herself  completely  overborne, 
and  was  obliged  to  hear  Cullinan  spoken  of  by 
every  person,  her  own  relatives  included,  as  her 
future  husband. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Honor  Burke  was  an  indifferent  spectator  to  the 
defection  of  her  plighted  lover,  or  that  the  reports 
which  reached  her  ears  passed  away  like  idle  con- 
versation. Her  attachment  to  Lockhart  possessed 
double  strength.  She  loved  him  in  the  first  place 
because  she  knew  that  his  father  was  wealthy,  and 
that  his  son  would  necessarily  inherit  all  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  she  loved  him  besides  from  a  personal 
motive,  because  the  young  man  was  very  hand- 
some and  amiable.  Had  the  infiuence  of  money 
not  taken  possession  of  her  heart  she  would  have 
loved  him  in  the  first  place  from  the  tender  im- 
pulses of  womanly  affection — ^but  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  narrative  that  was  with  her  only  a 
secondary  element  in  the  attachment  she  felt 
for  him. 

Towards  Mary  Cosgrove  her  feelings  were  of  a 
different  character.  Without  having  any  direct 
cause  for  personal  resentment  against  her,  she 
could  not  avoid  reflecting  that  Mary  had  deprived 
her  of  the  affections  of  the  young  man  whom  she 
had  loved  with  a  devotion  which  gratified  all  that 
was  natural  and  kind  in  her  heart,  whilst  we  may 
add  for  her,  with  all  besides  that  was,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  spirit  of  the  world,  selfish  and  un- 
womanly there. 

During  the  competition  between  the  two  rivals 
for  Mary's  affections,  she  could  observe  occasion- 
ally that  whenever  Honor  and  she  happened  to 
meet,  the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  pale 
as  death,  and  that  from  time  to  time,  if  she  ima- 
gined that  Mary  did  not  perceive  her,  she  turned 
upon  her  one  of  those  brief,  but  fearful  glances 
which  none  but  a  jealous  and  neglected  woman 
can  give  or  understand.  She  was  also  in  the  habit, 
at  this  time,  of  musing  and  walking  in  solitoiy 
places,  with  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  as  if  she 
were  engaged  in  deep  thought,  or  in  de\'ising 
some  secret  plan  or  project  for  the  recovery,  per- 
haps, of  her  faithless  lover's  affections.  "What  the 
subject  of  her  contemplations  and  the  cause  of 
retiring  to  solitude  could  be,  was  out  of  the  power 
of  any  person  to  ascertain,  although,  perhaps  we 
may  be  enabled  to  guess  at  it  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  narrative. 

Mary  saw  at  once,  and  felt,  that  the  poor  girl 
was  suffering  much,  and  knew  that  she,  herself, 
had,  without  deserving  it,  lost  favour  in  her  sight. 
She  resolved,  therefore,  to  come  to  an  early  ex- 
planation with  her  on  the  subject,  and  to  set  her 
right,  at  least,  so  far  as  she  herself  and  young 
Lockhart  were  concerned.     With  this  object  in 
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view  she  sent  word  to  Honor  tliat  she  wished  to 
have  some  conversation  with  her  upon  a  particular 
subject,  and  would  feel  obliged  if  sho  came  over 
for  a  few  minutes.  Honor  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  came,  and  Mary,  when  they  had  retired 
to  the  garden,  addressed  her  as  follows  : — 

"  I  was  anxious  to  see  you.  Honor,  for  your 
own  sake  more  than  for  mine.  I  esteem  you  and 
respect  your  character  very  much,  and  I  do  think 
it  was  a  very  dishonourable  thing  in  Gteorge  Lock- 
hart  to  desert  and  neglect  you  as  he  has  done." 

"  Was  this  what  you  wanted  to  spake  to  me 
about,  Miss  Mary  ? "  replied  Honor,  whilst  her 
face  got  darkly  pale,  and  her  eyes  shot  actual  fire. 

" Principally; "  said  Mary,  **  but  I  had  another 
thing  to  mention  too.  I  am  going  to  place  great 
confidence  in  you ;  but  first,  about  George  Lock- 
hart."  ^  ^ 

"Let  that  be  last,  if  you  please;"  returned 
Honor,  "  George  Lockhart  is  no  more  to  me,  now, 
than  any  other  man.  He's  t/our  favourite.  Miss 
Mary ;  and  I  don't  think  it  was  very  generous  in 
you  to  encourage  a  yotmg  man  that  you  knew  was 
hand-promised  to  another  girl." 

"  It  was  to  set  you  right  upon  that  very  point," 
replied  Mary,  "  that  I  sent  for  you.  /never  en- 
couraged him — ^so  far  firom  that,  Mary,  G^rge 
Lockhart  knows  that  his  case  is  hopeless  with  me. 
I  told  him,  from  the  beginning,  that  a  ring  never 
would  or  could  go  upon  him  and  me ;  and,  I  said, 
that  even  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  prevent  it, 
his  conduct  to  you  would  do  it.  I  now  tell  you 
the  same  thing,  in  order  that  your  inind  n^ay  be 
easy  on  the  subject,  and  that,  if  you  indulge  in 
any  bad  feeling,  Honor,  it  may  not  be  against  me." 

"  "Well,  that's  very  kind  of  you,  Miss  Mary ;  " 
replied  Honor,  in  a  tone,  however,  which  Mary 
did  not  altogether  like,  "  but  you  said  you  had  a 
saicret  to  tell  me." 

"  So  I  have ;  "  said  Mary,  "  but  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  to  tell  it ;-  when  it  does,  Honor,  I 
shall  try  y^ur  good  faith ;  and  God  forgive  you, 
if  you  deceive  or  betray  me." 

About  this  period,  there  returned  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  young  man  named  Murray,  who  had 
been  finishing,  at  a  classical  school  some  few  miles 
distant,  his  preparatory  education,  as  a  candidate 
for  Maynooth.  He  had,  in  feu^t,  already  passed  a 
very  gratifying  and  successM  examination  for 
entrance  before  his  bishop,  and  was,  on  the  evening 
of  the  conversation  between  Mary  Cosgrove  and 
Honor  Burke,  within  a  few  days  of  starting  for 
college.  Murray  was  an  exceedingly  handsome 
young  fellow,  remarkable  for  a  very  manly  and 
intelligent  bearing.  Between  his  family  and 
Mary's  there  never  had  been  any  intimacy  or  in- 
tercourse, beyond  what  is  known  as  a  mere  speak- 
ing acquauatanceship.  "  The  yotmg  priest,"  how- 
ever, was  respected  and  admired,  and  very  justly 
BO,  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  fine  person,  and 
was  consequently  a  very  general  favourite. 

Every  Irish  reader  knows,  that  when  a  candi- 
date for  the  Eoman  CathoHc  Church  is  about  to  go 
to  Maynooth,  it  is  usual  for  the  neighbours  to  caJl 
upon  him,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  to  driok  a  Mendly 
glass  with  his  family — ^perhaps  to  leavo  a  few 
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pounds  behind  them,  if  they  think  that  his  cir- 
cumstances require  it,  and,  at  all  events,  to  take 
their  leave  of  him,  and  wish  him  success  in  his 
arduous  and  sacred  undertaking.  It  is  also  cus- 
tomary in  the  young  candidate  himself,  in  many 
instances,  to  call  upon  certain  more  distant  neigh- 
bours, and  those  with  whom  he  is  less  intimate, 
in  order  to  take  his  leave  of  them,  receive  their 
congratulations,  and  bid  them  a  kind  farewell. 
On  this  occasion,  therefore,  Murray,  who  was 
dressed  in  black,  which  set  off  his  person  well, 
remarkable  as  it  was  for  a  good  deal  of  natural 
and  gentlemanly  ease,  came  a  few  days  before  his 
departure  for  college,  to  bid  farewell,  among 
others,  to  the  Cosgroves.  He  was  asked  to  stop 
for  tcv  an  unusual  treat  in  those  days-,  which  he 
did,  an\i  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  very  agreeable 
chat  with  the  &mily.  At  parting,  he  shook  hands 
with  them  all,  and  expressed  his  warm  sense  of 
the  hospitable  and  respectful  cordiality  with 
which  he  had  been  treated. 

At  this  very  period,  Cosgrove's  family  and 
Cullinan's  looked  upon  the  marriage  of  Mary  and 
young  James  as  an  arrangement  that  was  under- 
stood, and  all  but  finally  settled  upon.  It  is  duo 
to  Mary,  however,  to  state  here  that  it  was  one 
to  which  she  had  never  lent  her  final  sanction, 
even  when  it  had  been  formally  and  seriously  pro- 
posed to  her  by  her  own  family ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  always  held  herself  at  liberty  to  reject  it. 
Young  CuUinan  himself  she  treated  with  kindness 
and  good  humour,  but  whenever  he  approached 
the  subject  in  question,  she  either  laughed  him 
out  of  it,  or  became  too  grave  to  suffer  it  to  be 
seriously  discussed.  Indeed,  CuUinan  himself  be- 
gan to  fear  that  his  progress  in  her  affections — ^if 
he  had  ever  made  any — ^was  advancing  but  slowly ; 
6Uid  a  circumstance  which  we  will  now  mention, 
seemed  to  confirm  him  in  his  apprehensions. 
Mary,  ever  since  her  uncle's  death,  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  once  a  fortnight,  or  so,  to  the 
Neuk  Stick  Farm — ^for  so  her  tmcle's  place  was 
called — ^for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  everything 
was  proceeding  aright,  and  that  the  Aimiture  and 
other  chattels  were  kept  in  proper  order.  An  old  fe- 
male relative  and  some  servants  were  at  that  time 
taking  care  of  the  house  and  farm,  until  the  crop 
then  in  the  ground  should  be  secured,  and  the 
farm  disposedof — ^for  as  Tom  Cosgrove  had  proposed 
to  avail  himself  of  his  wealthy  brother's  invitation 
to  America,  he  was  only  then  waiting  to  secure 
the  crop,  together  with  the  value  of  the  holding, 
which,  with  the  lease  of  it,  had  been  left  to  him 
t3y  the  late  proprietor.  For  some  time  past  Mary, 
when  going  over  in  the  evening  to  her  uncle's, 
had  permitted  young  CuUinan  to  accompany  her 
— at  aU  events  to  see  her  safely  over  a  kind  of 
simple  wooden  bridge,  caUed  The  Neuik  Stick.  This 
consisted  of  a  long  round  tree  laid  across  a  nar- 
row portion  of  the  river,  which  in  that  spot  formed 
an  angle,  or  Neuk,  as  it  was  termed — and  on  this 
account  the  bridge  in  question  was  known  as  The 
Neuk  Stick. 

It  was  considered  a  great  privUege  to  be  allowed 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mary  over  The  Neuk  Stick, 
but  it^as  one  of  which  CuUinan  had  of  late 
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been  deprived.  Mary  on  the  two  recent  visits  to 
her  uncle's  had  gone  alonCi  nor  would  she  permit 
Cullinany  under  any  possible  pretence,  to  accom- 
pany her — a  piece  of  firmness  or  coldness  on  her 
part  which  nettled  him  very  much,  and  threw  him 
into  fits  of  despondency  and  depression. 

The  reader  is  abready  aware  that  Mary  Cosgrove 
had  promised  to  repose  some  peculiar  confidence 
in  Honor  Burke,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  a  few 
days  after  their  last  interview,  the  secret  in  ques- 
tion, or  at  least  a  portion  of  it^  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  her.  Mary  had,  in  fact,  sent  for  her 
again,  brought  her  out  to  the  garden,  held  a  long 
dialogue  with  her,  and  after  having  made  presents 
of  dress,  shook  hands  with  her,  and  bade  her  an 
affectionate  good  evening. 

Honor  on  her  way  home,  after  dusk,  met  her 
former  lover,  George  Lockhart,  at  a  gate  which 
led  from  a  narrow  lane  by  a  pathway  up  to  her 
master  Gott's.  Each  involuntarily  paused,  and 
at  length  Lockhart  spoke. 

"  Well,  Honor,"  said  he,  "  what's  the  news  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  pleasant  for  you,"  she  replied. 
"  A  new  broom,  they  say,  sweeps  clean ;  but  for 
all  that,  Mary  Cosgrove  gave  you  the  go-by — ^you 
thought  you  were  sure  of  her — ^but  you  see  your 
chanco  I  hope." 

"Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  Honor,"  he 
replied ;  ''  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  she  made  a  fool 
of  me,  or  rather  I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  like  the 
rest  of  the  young  fellows." 

"1^0,  no,  George,"  replied  Honor,  shrewdly, 
*'  that  wasn't  it — but  five  hundred  was  better 
than  one — ^and  yet  may  be  we  have  more  than 
one  to  the  fore,  and  half  a  one  to  the  back  o' 
that." 

"Honor,"  returned  the  other,  "after  all  I 
think  the  best  thing  you  and  I  could  do  is  to 
forget  and  forgive.  I'U  forget  Mary  Cosgrove, 
and  you'll  forgive  me." 

"  I  may  forgive  yow,"  she  answered,  "but  I'll 
never  forgive  Mary  Cosgrove.  You  loved  me 
well  untU  you  saw  her  face." 

"Indeed,  that's  true.  Honor,  sure  enough;" 
said  George,  "but  if  it's  any  satisfaction  to  you  to 
know,  I  can  tell  you  that  I'm  indifibrent  enough 
about  her  now — ^the  truth  is,  I  could  cudgel 
myself  soundly  for  being  such  a  fool  as  I  wafi 
-—and  after  all  she  is  not  better  looking  than 
yourself." 

"I'm  inclined  to  think,  George,"  said  Honor, 
"that  you  like  monej^ — indeed  you  would  not 
bo  your  father's  son,  if  you  didn't" 

"I  don't  hate  it,  at  all  events;"  he  replied, 
''but  why  do  you  ask?" 


"Because  I  could  put  five  hundred  pounds 
into  your  hands,  and  nobody  the  wiser — if  you 
had  a  heart — that  is  the  heart  of  a  man  and  not 
of  a  coward." 

Lockhart  started  at  the  extraordinary  import 
of  her  words,  and  looked  upon  her  with  astonish- 
ment and  incredulity. 

"Put  five  hundred  pounds  into  my  hands!" 
he  exclaimed.  "  In  the  name  of  all  that's  won- 
deriul,  how  could  you  bring  that  about?" 

"  I  haven't  time  to  tell  you  now,"  she  replied, 
"  but  if  you  meet  me  behind  the  Sally  Gcu^en, 
about  half  an  hour  after  dusk,  to-morrow  evening, 
I'U  tell  you  that — aye,  and  another  hundred  and 
fifty  along  with  all.  At  any  rate,  it's  very  little 
goodwill  Mary  Cosgrove  deserves  at  gwa-  hands 
— she  does  nothing  but  make  sport  of  you — 
turns  you  into  a  common  laughing-stock." 

"Never  to  my  face,  Honor." 

"No,"  she  repUed,  "I'm  not  saying  that — 
she's  too  cunning,  but  behind  your  back  she's 
jibing  you  for  ever." 

"  But  couldn't  you  tell  me  now,"  he  inquired, 
"  how  I'm  to  get  the  money  ?" 

"No,"  she  replied  again,  "I  cannot— I  havo 
some  things  to  think  over  first;  and  besides,  my 
mind's  not  made  up  to  mention  it  to  you  at  all. 
All  that  I  can  say  now  is,  that  it  isn't  by  fasting, 
praying,  or  building  churches,  that  the  money's 
to  be  got — I  mean  the  five  hundred.  Now,  good 
night — you  won't  forget  to-morrow  evening  ?  Bat 
whisht,"  she  added,  bitterly,  "  dorit  promise,  for 
if  you  d/o  you  woff^t  come."  Having  uttered  these 
words  she  ran  along  the  pathway  that  led  to  hor 
master's  house,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  was 
engaged  in  preparing  the  supper. 

That  night  George  Lockhart's  mind  felt  dis- 
turbed and  darkened.  What,  he  asked  himself, 
can  she  mean  by  putting  five  hundred  pounds  into 
my  hands  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  spoke 
of  Mary  Cosgrove's  fortune?  for  that's  the  sum. 
her  uncle  left  her.  Or — ^stay— could  she  mean 
anything  dark  or  dangerous?  It's  not,  she  said, 
by  fasting,  prapng,  or  building  churches,  that 
the  money's  to  be  got.  That  looks  suspicious. 
Five  hundred !  it's  a  great  deal  of  money.  And 
she  talked  of  another  hundred  and  fifty — ^whioh 
is  her  ownj  I  suppose.  Well,  that's  more  than 
I  thought  she  had — six  hundred  and  fifty !  I 
didn't  care  if  I  had  it,  at  all  events — ^if  I  had, 
I  wouldn't  call  the  king  my  cousin.  How- 
ever, I  can  make  nothing  of  it,  so  I'll  go  to  sleep 
if  I  can." 

(To  \t  eontinued.) 
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PAKT    I. 

Departure. — ^Bemg  seized  like  many  others  with 
a  violent  attack  of  the  gold-fever,  which  was  so 
prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
and  finding  I  could  obtain  little  or  no  relief  by 
staying  in  England,  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  homoeopathic  system  of  treatment,  and  admin- 
ister to  myself  a  dose  of  pure  gold  (if  I  could 
only  get  it)  from  the  native  diggings  of  Australia, 
in  the  hopes  thereby  of  effecting  a  perfect  cure. 
I,    therefore,    on    Sunday,    1st    August,    1852, 
embarked,  at  Gravesend  on  board,  the  good  ship, 
*'  Chalmers,"  bound  for  Melbourne  direct.     This 
vessel  was  advertised  as.  offering  great  advantages 
over  other  emigrant  vessels,  being  fitted  up  under 
the  superintendence,  and  after  the  plan,  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  Mrs.  Chisholm ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  every  berth  was  en- 
gaged.    As  I  passed  over  the  gangway,  the  first 
gun  was  fired  to  give  notice  to  those  who  might 
be  ashore,  of  our  approaching  departure,  and  also 
to  clear  the  decks  of  those  Mends  who  had  come 
to  bid  most  of  us  an  eternal  farewell.     Our  names 
from  the  muster-roll  being  called  over,  and  duly 
responded  to,  Mrs.  Chisholm  mounted  the  poop- 
steps,  and  addressed  with  great  fluency  and  elo- 
quence a  very  attentive  audience.     The  matter 
of  her  speech  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
object  of  emigration,  advice  as  to  our  conduct  on 
board  and  'on  landing,  together  with  our  future 
prospects  of  success.     The  second  gun  was  now 
lirod,  a  final  clearing  of  strangers  from  the  decks 
took  place,  a  steam  tug  was  attached  to  our  bows, 
and  amid  many  tears  and  sighs,  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  vigorous  shouts,  we  glided 
dowly  over  the  bosom  of  old  Father  Thames;  and 
at  the  Nore,  separating  ourselves  from  our  steam- 
ing friend,  we  spread  our  sails  to  a  stiff  breeze, 
and  ere  night  set  in,  many,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
gan to  feel  that  they  were  really  on  the  sea,  and 
to  wish  themselves  l^ck  again  in  ^hcix  snug  and 
comfortable  beds  ashore.  ,  ]' 

Our  Ship,  OreWy  and  Passengers. -r-^^^^h^  after 
leaving  the  Downs,  we  encountered  very  heavy 
-weather,  which  fiilly  tested  the  qualities  of  our 
ship,  which,  fortunately  for  us,  proved  to  be  firstrate, 
or,  as  they  would  say,  at  Lloyds,  Al .  She  was  ship- 
rigged,  built  of  teak,  after  the  best  models,  650 
tons  register,  and  nearly  new ;  this  being  only  her 
second  voyage.  Our  captain  was  a  member  of  the 
numerous  family  of  Smiths,  short,  rather  stout, 
and  very  sunburnt ;  in  manner  reserved,  seldom 
speaking  to  any  of  the  passengers,  but  constantly 
smoking  a  long  clay  pipe;  on  the  whole,  a  good 
man,  carefril  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  a  skUlfril 
and  experienced  navigator  of  more  than  thirty  years' 
standing.  Pirst  mate,  a  Scotchman  of  the  McGreg- 
gor  clan,  short,  thick-set,  and  very  upright,  round 
head,  ripstone-pippin  cheeks,  separated  by  a  broken 
soee,  much  resembling  the  imaginary  nose  on  the 


face  of  a  cocoa-nut,  chatty  and  fond  of  spinning 
a  long  yarn  to  his  favourites,  and  hearing  a  good 
joke;  possessed  of  a  mighty  voice,  the  terror  of 
the  children;  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  and  a  capi- 
tal specimen  of  a  true  British  sailor.  Second  mate, 
young,  short,  strong,  and  rough  as  a  yotmg  bear 
at  play,  cracked  voice,  good  seaman,  and  rather  a 
favourite  with  the  single  ladies.  Doctor,  young, 
agreeable,  and  married ;  had  some  experience  as  a 
ship-doctor,  and  attentive  in  all  cases  of  real  ill- 
ness, a  most  inveterate  smoker,  and  bound  for  the 
diggings.  Crew,  as  a  body,  rather  better  than 
usual.  Our  passengers  numbered  in  all  255 ;  viz., 
132  male  adults,  58  female,  29  male  children,  27 
female,  and  9  infants. 

Among  these  were,  I  believe,  a  sample  of  almost 
every  trade  and  profession,  but  tailors  and  linen- 
drapers*  shopmen  predominated.  The  former  might 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers by  their  bowed  legs  and  peculiar  walk; 
the  latter  by  their  finnikin  ways,  and  smart  dapper 
attire,  especially  on  Sundays,  when  they  came 
out  as  strong  as  if  they  intended  taking  a  walk 
in  Hyde  Park.  We  had  our  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  actors,  shoemakers,  tinkers,  farmers^ 
policemen,  soldiers,  cooks  (two  of  Soyer*s),  bakers, 
butchers,  &c.,  also  governesses,  singers,  milliners, 
straw-bonnet-makers,  housemaids,  &c.  Such  was 
the  floating  population  of  the  good  ship  *^  Chal- 


mers. 


ft 


Aristocracy  andBemoeracy, — Our  ship  certainly 
possessed  one  great  advantage  over  many  of  the 
vessels  which  leave  England,  and  this  was,  in- 
stead of  having  three  classes  of  passengers,  she 
had  but  one,  all  being  placed  on  an  equid  footing, 
and  having  the  free  range  of  the  vessel  from  stem  to 
stem.  The  only  division  was  between  the  married 
and  single.  Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  this  exceUent 
arrangement,  a  certain  separation  or  classification 
took  place,  and  we  had  not  been  long  at  sea  before 
we  had  our  aristocracy  and  democracy.  This  was 
noticed  by  all,  and  although  we  mixed  together  at 
mess  and  on  deck,  stiU  there  was  a  very  percepti- 
ble division  of  certain  parties,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  such  expressions 
as  the  following : — "  Oh  !  what  can  you  expect 
from  him,  he's  an  aristocrat ;"  or  "  Never  mind 
that  fellow,  he's  only  one  of  the  democracy." — 
Another  fact  was,  that  the  aristocracy  were  alwaVB 
to  be  found  on  the  poop,  while  the  democrats,  who 
had  an  equal  right  to  be  there,  rarely  ventured, 
but  kept  together  in  midships,  or,  pipe-smoking, 
around  the  galley.  If,  by  chance,  a  democrat 
had  the  boldness  to  venture  on  the  poop,  you 
would  see  him  look  round,  seemingly  uneasy, 
appear  out  of  place,  fidget  about  for  a  short  time, 
and  finally  m^ing  a  precipitate  rush  below,  join 
his  friends  with  the  pipes  at  the  galley. 

Love  MaHng,-^**  Love  is  the  theme  of  the  min- 
strel all  oyer  the  earth." — So  sayeth  the  song : 
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and  most  trvlj  doth  loro  find  a  home  in  an  emi- 
grant ship.  No  sooner  had  we  got  clear  of  the 
Channel  and  the  stormy  weather,  than  the  single 
men,  in  spite  of  the  stnct  printed  mles  and  regu- 
lations, woidd  go  aft  to  see  to  the  bodily  comforts 
of  the  single  women.  Love  on  ship-bo£u:d  usually 
commences  in  the  following  manner.  Some  highly 
inflammable  young  gentleman,  most  likely  his 
own  master  for  the  first  time,  assists  some  delicate, 
tender-hearted  young  lady  just  recovering  from 
sea-sickness,  on  to  the  poop,  and,  when  there, 
carefully  places  her  to  windward,  right  in  the  cap- 
tain's privileged  walk,  and  then,  wrapping  her  up 
comfortably  in  a  railway  rug,  will  discourse  with 
her  upon  the  beauties  of  the  ocean,  with  which 
he  pretends  to  be  familiar  and  to  like,  but  in- 
wardly detests;  or  reads  in  a  soft  voice  some 
equally  soft  novel. 

Love,  now  having  fairly  gained  a  footing,  is  not 
content  with  having  attached  one  pair  of  hearts, 
but  shoots  his  shafts  right  and  left,  and  soon 
firmly  establishes  himself.  Couples  are  quickly 
formed,  who  drop  daily  into  their  places  on  the 
poop  and  quarter-deck,  to  which  they,  and  even 
the  rest  of  the  passengers,  think  they  have  an 
undoubted  right.  As  evening  advances,  they 
walk  to  and  fro  in  tender  converse,  and  when 
night  closes  in,  they  take  their  places  on  the  spars 
and  long-boat.  One  couple  claimed  a  right  to  the 
pig-sty,  from  which  circumstance  this  sweet  and 
favoured  spot  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Bower 
of  Love." 

It  was  the  duty  of  olir  doctor  to  collect  together 
his  charges  (the  siifgle  girls)  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
see  them  safe  into  their  cabins ;  and  well  did  he 
know,  even  to  an  inch,  where  to  find  those  young 
ladies  who  consider  themselves  engaged;  but  it 
was  a  far  more  difficult  matter  to  find  those 
marked  as  "  not  wanted  during  the  voyage ; "  for, 
like  lost  sheep,  they  strayed  unprotected  and  un- 
cared  for,  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Question 
for  the  curious — ^How  many  marriages  will  take 
place  from  all  this  love-making  afloat  ? 

Zost  and  Found, — There  are  few  places,  I  think, 
where  so  many  things  go  astray,  get  lost,  or  are 
stolen,  as  on  board  an  emigrant  ship.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  weighing  anchor,  our  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  pannikins,  &c.,  established  the  baneful 
habit  of  going  a-visiting,  and  staying  out,  not 
only  at  night,  but  for  weeks  and  months  together. 
For  instance,  my  fork  had  been  on  a  visit  for  two 
whole  months,  when  one  day,  like  the  prodigal,  it 
thought  proper  to  return,  minus  two  of  its  prongs, 
proving,  beyond  doubt,  its  having  been  in  most 
disreputable  society,  and  now  only  returned  to  its 
lawfal  owner  when  utterly  useless  to  the  set  it 
had  joined.  As  for  my  spoons,  they  all  left  me  in 
the  Channel,  and  never  returned;  so  I  put  it  down 
that  they  ended  their  days  disgracefully  in  some 
wash-kid,  and  were  duly  consigned  to  their  final 
resting-place,  Davy  Jones's  locker.  But  the  worst 
of  it  was,  that  this  rakish  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  aforesaid  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  bred  a 
habit  of  pilfering  amongst  their  masters;  thus,  a 
knife  and  fork  having  agreed  to  join  company  and 
etait  on  a  yisit,  their  master,  on  discoyering  their 


absence,  would  doubtless  be  seriously  inconve- 
nienced, but  he  will  in  the  first  place  most  likely 
put  up  quietly  with  their  loss,  contenting  himself 
solely  with  advertising  their  desertion,  and  sup- 
plicating those  who  may  find  them  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  disconsolate  owner ;  but  this,  after 
a  time,  not  having  tho  desired  effect,  it  is  ten 
chances  to  one  but  that  he  changes  tactics,  and 
slyly  pounces  on  the  first  stray  knife  and  fork 
which  comes  across  his  path ;  and  henceforth, 
from  this  circumstance,  a  perfect  system  of  petty 
larceny  runs  rampant  throughout  liie  ship. 

Our  posting-houses  for  lost  articles,  theatrical 
announcements,  &c.,  were  the  wash-houses  and 
galley;  and  numerous  were  the  posters  which 
daily  appeared,  and  (droll  enough  some  of  them 
were.    Here  ore  some  specimens : — 

LOST. 

A  red  silk  pocket  handkerchief,  havinjir  a  yellow  border, 
and  green  spots,  all  over.  Any  person  finding  the  same, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  owner,  by  bringing  it  to  cabin  14, 
better  known  as  "Bank  Villa."  P.S.-~If  this  handker- 
chief, after  the  above  notice  is,  by  chance,  seen  in  the 
possession  of  any  individual,  the  party  in  charge  thereof, 
will  be  fully  and  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  rightful 
owner  for  his  trouble,  and  the  fatherly  care  he  has  taken 
of  it. 

NOTICE. 

If  the  gentleman  (?)  who  was  seen  coolly  partaking 
this  morning  at  his  breakfast  of  a  fat  rasher  of  bacon,  oif 
a  plate  marked  M.  £.  17,  does  not  immediately  return  the 
plate  to  its  lawful  mess,  his  name  will  be  posted,  and  he 
himself  be  placed  in  considerable  personal  danger.  N.B. 
— If  HE  IS  a  gentleman,  he  will  send  a  rasher  of  his  fa- 
vourite bacon  along  with  the  plate. 

ATTENTION. 

If  the  gentleman  who  cut  off  the  straps  and  buckles 
from  a  leather  trunk  this  morning,  will  call  on  Mr.  Noble, 
at  his  cabin,  he  can  have  his  head  well  punched  for  his 
trouble. 

Washing, — ^During  the  fine  weather,  the  scene 
on  the  forecastle  every  morning  was  highly  amus- 
ing, for  there  might  be  seen  some  twenty  or  thirty 
men  rubbing  and  scrubbing  away  at  shirts,  trousers, 
handkerchiefs,  socks,  and  such  like  articles  of  daily 
wear,  with  all  the  energy  of  professed  washer- 
women. Here,  seated  on  the  anchor,  was  one  up 
to  his  very  elbows  in  suds,  sousing  some  half- 
dozen  coloured  shirts ;  there,  another  on  his  knees 
scrubbing  with  a  hard  brush,  a  dirty,  very  dirty 
pair  of  canvass  trousers ;  while,  hid  in  a  comer,  as 
if  for  shame,  would  be  one  of  the  dandies  of  the 
ship,  who,  not  being  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  the 
science  of  washing,  would  be  dabbling  in  a  shallow 
tin  bowl,  containing  about  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  a  little  thin  bit  of  hard  white  soap,  a  pair  of 
socks  and  a  small  white  pocket  handkerchief. 
Then  again,  what  a  sight  did  our  vessel  present  in 
the  afternoon !  One  would  suppose  it  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  some  vast  washing  company, 
lines  of  clothes  were  hung  across  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  every  available  spot  on  the  standing 
rigging  covered  with  day-shirts,  night- shirts,  both 
male  and  female,  trousers,  ditto,  ditto,  handker- 
chiefs, stockings,  caps,  gowns,  &c. ;  these,  when 
fuUy  inflated  by  the  wind,  presented  a  most  comi- 
cal appearance.  Woe  to  the  unfortunate  indivi- 
dual who,  either  through  innocence  or  neglect. 
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ai^hed  his  line  of  clothes  to  any  of  the  running 
tackle,  for  let  Jack  but  see  it,  and  so  surely  was 
he  to  cut  it  down,  and  send  it  adrift  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery. 

Manias, — ^In  our  little  society  we  also  had  our 
manias.     They  began  soon  after  we  fairly  got  to 
sea,  and  the  dire  effects  of  sea-sickness  had  in 
some  degree  worn  off — ^I  think  the  first  was  a 
singing  one.    I^ight  after  night,  without  any  pre- 
concerted notice,  all  assembled  at  eight  o'clock  on 
the  long-boat  and  pig-sty  (a  sweet  place  for  sweet 
sounds),  when  a  chairman  was  immediately  chosen, 
and  then,  without  any  further  ceremony,  except 
perhaps  a  tap  with  a  hammer  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat,  he  would  call  upon  some  gentleman  to 
oblige  with  a  song ;   certeinly,  a  Mr.  Matthews 
woiild,  and  forthwith,  "  "What  are  you  going  to 
stand,  my  boys?" — ^would  bo  vociferated  by  the 
above-mentioned  Mr.  Matthews,  who  possessed  a 
treble  bass  voice,  and  then  a  general  chorus  would 
unanimonsly  answer  ''What  are  you  going  to 
stand?" — ^After  the  applause  (which  was  by  no 
means  of  the  Opera  House  kind)  had  subsided, 
some  thin  pale-faced   gentleman  would  warble 
forth  "  Wilt  thou  love  me  then  as  now  ?"  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  responded  to  by  a 
shrill  squeak  from  the  pigs,  ever  and  anon  dis- 
turbed J&om  their  repose,  either  by  the  sentimental 
gentleman's  falsetto  or  their  pinched  tails.     The 
singing,  at  last,  began  to  flag,  but  the  grand 
br€»Ak-up  arose,  I  think,  from  Ughts  being  intro- 
duced, and  the  singers  (at  the  request  of  the 
ladies,  whose  olfactory  nerves  were  rather  too 
delicate  to  tolerate  the  pigs)  being  desired  to 
remove  to  the  after-part  of  the  vessel.      Many 
now  altogether  refused  to  sing,  and  so  the  singing 
mania  gradually  declined.      But,   another  soon 
took  its  place ;  this  was  the  Carpentering  Mania, 
and  it  started  by  altering  all  our  cabin  doors, 
which  were  hinged,  into  sliding  ones — certainly  a 
great  improvement;  and  as  this  commenced  just  as 
we  were  getting  into  the  warm  latitudes,   our 
amateur  carpenters  employed  their  talents  (in  some 
cases  with  great  success)  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  tables,  chairs,  and  stools.     Then  burst  forth 
a  mighty  mania  for  evening  tea-parties  on  deck. 
The  weather  became  cool  again;    tea-parties  al 
freseo  were  on  the  wane,  when  a  lady  suddenly 
found  out  the  means  of  converting  bouilli  meat, 
a  much  despised  article,  into  the  most  savory  of 
potted  meats.  Then  pesdes  and  mortars,  chopping- 
boards,  seasoning  and  spices,  were  in  active  de- 
mand— ^this  was  followed  by  every  man  becoming 
his  own  tinman,  and  a  perfect  din  rang  through 
the  ship,  as  preserved  meat-cans  were  being  fa- 
shioned into  every  kind  of  domestic  and  culmary 
article,  from  a  gigantic  Dutch  oven  (which,  by 
the  by,  was  a  sad  failure)  to  a  stew-pan.    But 
the  worst  of  all  the  manias,  while  it  lasted,  was 
the  raffling  mania ;  it  broke  out  suddenly  with  a 
straw  hat  value  five  shillings,  and  died  as  instan- 
taneously with  a  pair  of  pistols,  value  ten  pounds. 
During  the  time  it  raged,  it  tainted  nearly  all, 
from  stem  to  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  articles  of 
every  description  were  put  up,  amongst  which 
were  pipes,  hams,  coats,  tools,  watches,  accordians, 


hats,  rugs,  books,  &o.  One  day,  the  last  of  its 
existence,  when  it  was  raging  at  its  greatest 
height,  chances  were  bought  and  sold,  and  dice 
rattled  on  every  table  and  in  every  cabin,  until  at 
length  all  appeared  perfectly  su^eited.  It  died 
that  very  evening  as  suddenly  as  if  by  the  stroke 
of  some  unseen  headsman's  axe,  and  was  heard  of 
no  more. 

Sunday. — Tho  duties  due  to  the  Sabbacth  were 
never  neglected,  except  in  case  of  bad  weather, 
and  then  only  in  a  morning,  when  the  service 
could  not  be  performed  on  deck  on  accoimt  of  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet,  nor  between  decks,  as  in 
the  evening,  owing  to  the  preparations  making  by 
the  various  messes  for  diimer.  In  fine  weather 
the  morning  service  was  hold  on  the  quarter-deck, 
where  seats  were  arranged  for  the  congregation, 
which  was  generally  numerous.  The  booby- 
hatch,  covered  with  the  ensigns,  served  as  a  pulpit, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  our  doctor  to  read  prayers, 
while  one  of  the  passengers  would  undertake  to 
act  as  clerk.  The  psalms  and  hymns  were  gene- 
rally weU  sung  by  our  principal  singers,  and  the 
sermon  was  either  preached  or  read  by  one  of  the 
passengers.  A  Mr.  BeU  was  exceedingly  aufait 
at  ext^pore  preaching,  and  gave  us  some  most 
excellent  lectures;  he,  therefore,  was  more  fre- 
quently called  upon  than  any  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers. Our  Sunday  afternoons,  when  fine,  were 
passed  in  walking  the  decks,  reading,  journal  and 
letter  writing;  but  no  labour  of  any  kind  was 
allowed,  neiti^er  would  our  captain  so  much  as 
permit  a  newspaper  or  novel  to  be  brought  up  on 
the  poop.  It  was  a  day  of  rest  and  devotion,  and 
was  strictly  observed  as  such. 

Classes. — Shortly  after  our  dep^ure  from  Eng- 
land, several  classes  were  formed  for  the  instruc- 
tion  of  the  juvenUe  portion  of  our  community, 
such  as  day  and  Sunday  schools.  These  were 
quickly  followed  by  others  of  a  more  entertaining 
and  attractive  character,  in  which  the  adults  took 
a  part,  such  as  dancing,  fencing,  singing,  drilling, 
&c.  Having  from  my  youth  upwards  alw/iys  been 
a  stanch  devotee  to  the  flighty  muse  Terpsichore, 
I  entered  into  partnership  with  another  devotee, 
and  opened  a  dancing  academy,  free  of  all  charge, 
for  both  juveniles  and  adults.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  our  circular : — 

TO  PABENTS  AX(D  OUABBIAKS. 

Jioyal  Atlantic  Dancing  Academy. 

Messrs.  Moon  and  Percy  beg  most  respectfully  to  in- 
form their  friends  and  fellow-passengers  on  board  the 
good  ship  Chalmers,  that  they  intend  to  open  an  academy 
for  the  instruction  of  the  adtdt  and  juvenile  members  of 
the  community,  in  the  polite  science  of  dancing,  on  Mon- 
day, Sept.  13th,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  five  p.m. ; 
and,  at  the  same  hour  (weather  permitting),  every  suc- 
ceeding Monday  and  Wednesday.  For  fUrther  parti- 
culars, apply  at  Messrs.  Moon  and  Percy's  respective 
cabins,  Nos.  13  and  14,  Larboard  and  Starboard-streets, 
single  men's  department. 

(Signed)  MooN  and  Percy. 

Sept.  13, 1853. 

N.  B. — Dancing  academy  situated  on  the  quarter- deck, 
between  the  mainmast  and  poop. 

The  result  far  exceeded  our  most  ardent  ex- 
pectations }  for,  on  our  opening  day,  we  had  the 
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names  of  more  than  fifty  members  entered  on  our 
books,  at  least  thirty  of  whom  were  adults. 
On  forming  our  classes,  we  found  that  some  had  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  only  required  a 
little  practice  and  instruction  to  make  them  pro- 
ficient ;  but  the  mass  were  totally  ignorant  of  it, 
and  the  taming  in  of  toes  and  difficulty  of  getting 
them  to  turn  out,  seemed  to  be  the  great  obstacle 
to  surmount,  but  by  degrees  we  succeeded,  except 
on  very  rough  and  rolling  days.  The  dnll  class 
was  a  great  source  of  attraction,  and  always  weU 
attended,  being  admirably  suited  to  the  cold  wea- 
ther we  fell  in  with  after  leaving  the  tropics. 
This  class  was  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
old  ex-guardsman,  who  took  vast  pains  with  his 
awkward-squad;  and  mighty  indignant  was  he 
when  told  that  the  marching  and  counter-march- 
ing of  himself  and  raw  recruits  worked  the  pitch 
out  of  the  seams,  and  let  the  water  into  the  cabins 
below,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  disband  his 
regiment ;  but  he  would'nt. 

Songs  Afloat — There  is  one  thing  in  particular 
which  is  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  lands- 
man when  he  first  sets  his  foot  on  board  ship,  and 
this  is  the  songs  stmg  by  the  seamen  whilst  per- 
forming their  various  duties.  These  songs,  which 
often,  as  regards  words,  are  made  impromptu,  are 
most  enlivening  and  spirited  ,*  and  a  good  singing 
crew,  with  a  clever  leader,  may,  in  my  opinion, 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  blessing  on  board 
any  ship.  In  a  little  schooner  in  which  I  made  a 
voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  we  had  some  excel- 
lent smgers;  and  scarcely  was  a  rope  touched, 
Bail  set,  or  other  heavy  work  done,  without  a 
song  :  and  this  may,  in  some  measure,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  encouragement  given  them  by  our  cap- 
tain, who  would  often  promise  all  hands  a  tot  of 
rum,  if  they  did  their  work  in  a  seamanlike  man- 
ner, and  sang  well.  The  good  effect  of  this  was 
very  visible  on  the  men,  who  evidently  pulled  the 
ropes  more  cheerfully  and  with  double  vigour. 
The  following  are  specimens : — 

On  Hauling  up  Top$aU  Yards^  after  Reefing. 

Polly  Backet,  hi-ho,  cheeryxnen — (poll). 
Pawned  my  jacket,  bi-ho,  cheeiymen — (pull). 
And  sold  Uie  ticket,  hi-ho,  cheerymen — (pull)  ; 
Ho,  hawly,  hi-ho,  cheerymen — (pull). 

Bouse  him  up,  hi-ho,  cheeiymen — (pull), 
Pull  up  the  devil,  hi-ho,  cheerymen — (piill) ; 
And  make  him  civil,  hi-ho,  cheerymen^(pull). 
Oh,  hawly,  hi-ho,  cheerymen — (puU), 

I  Trish  I  was  old  Stormy's  son, 
Hurra,  and  storm  along : 
I'd  give  the  saUors  lots  of  rum, 
Storm  along,  my  Stormy. 

CAoru*— Huira! — hurra! — ^hurra! — storm  along, 
Storm  along,  my  roving  blades, 
Storm  along,  my  Stormy. 

Dramatic  Society. — Our  dramatic  performances 
were  certainly  the  most  attractive  and  enduring 
of  all  the  amusements  we  had  on  board.  They 
were  looked  forward  to  as  grand  events,  and  no 
sooner  was  our  play-bill  posted  up,  than  it  was 
surrounded  by  an  eager  group  who  forthwith 
discussed  the  merits  of  the  piece,  and  probable 


success  or  fbilure  of  the  various  actors  engaged 
therein.  Our  company  consisted  but  of  fbw 
members,  but  amongst  them  were  two  who  had 
had  some  experience,  both  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, as  regular  actors;  the  whole  business,  there- 
fore, as  to  choice  of  pieces,  cast  of  characters, 
stage  management,  was  confided  to  their  hands. 
The  first  thing,  after  having  chosen  and  cast  a 
piece,  was  to  get  the  various  parts  written  out, 
for  there  was  rarely  more  than  one  printed  copy 
onboard;  and  then  came  the  most  difficult  part  of 
all,  viz.,  the  study  of  the  parts.  This  chiefiy 
arose  from  the  constant  noise  made  by  the  children 
and  interruption  in  the  way  of  chat  from  the 
adults.  Our  only  place  of  refuge,  therefore,  and 
this  was  not  always  proof  against  assault,  was  the 
main  or  mizen  tops,  and  there  perched,  in  these 
lofty  crow's  nests,  might  be  seen  the  Mamlet, 
Chra/ocdiggery  or  JBomboites  of  some  future  evening. 
Our  rehearsals  were  numerous  and  generally  well 
attended;  these  were  held  in  the  women's  hospital 
(if  fortunately  it  was  not  occupied),  and  surely 
such  scenes  as  were  therein  enacted  were  never 
seen  before  at  any  stage  rehearsal.  For  example, 
our  call-boy  would  be  sent  to  tell  Samlet  he  was 
wanted,  which  call  would  immediatly  be  attended 
to  by  Hamlet,  who  would  appear  before  us  in  any- 
thing but  princely  costume,  but  most  likely  with 
shirt-sleeves  tucked  up,  and  armed  with  a  pudding 
nearly  a  yard  long,  and  ready  for  the  pot.  He 
would  most  likely  be  followed  by  the  fair  Ophelia, 
smothered  in  fiour,  having  been  diligently  engaged 
making  roUs  for  the  evening  tea.  Our  rehearsal 
ended,  all  would  return  to  our  domestic  duties. 

At  leng^,  the  all-important  day  would  arrive, 
and  during  the  afternoon  the  various  members  of 
our  corps  dramatique  might  be  seen  busily  engaged 
fitting  up  our  little  theatre.  Our  stage  was  formed 
on  the  quarter  deck,  or  between  the  mainmast 
and  poop,  and  divided  from  the  audience  by  a 
rope  made  fast  to  the  mainstays,  and  which  rope 
served  also  to  hang  our  curtain.  Our  wings,  or 
places  of  exit,  were  made  by  suspending  fiags  on 
each  side  of  the  stage,  and  tiie  awning,  being  left 
up,  formed  the  roof.  Our  orchestra  was  not  nu- 
merous, but  very  select,  being  composed  of  first  and 
second  fiddles,  and  a  tamboiine.  The  stage  was 
weU  lighted  by  cabin-lamps  and  candles,  stuck 
behind  bouiUi-tins,  which  served  as  reflectors. 
With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  audience, 
we  considered  that  those  who  took  poop-seats 
were  our  aristocracy ;  the  pit,  which  was  formed 
by  planks  placed  across  and  resting  on  buckets, 
was  occupied  by  our  middling-class;  and  the 
shrouds,  by  our  democracy,  this  being  the  gallery. 
Our  green-room  was  the  captain's  cabin,  and  the 
dressing-rooms  the  mate's  and  doctor's  cabins. 
In  the  dressing-rooms  might  be  seen  our  various 
members  busily  engaged  making-up  for  their  parts, 
as  you  would  see  them  at  a  regular  theatre ;  there 
was  the  rouge-pot,  hare's  foot,  burnt  cork,  powder- 
puflf,  and  wigs ;  there  dresses  were  taken  off  and 
put  on,  faces  lined  and  coloured  according  to  age 
and  character,  amid  great  general  confusion  in 
seeking  little  odds  and  ends,  or,  as  they  arc  called, 
properties.    The  property-man  and  stage-manager 
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yrete  hard  at  work  arranging  chairs,  tables,  books, 
papeniy  &o.,  or  whatever  might  be  wanted  on  the 
stage,  while  at  the  wings,  the  varions  actors, 
waiting  ready  dressed  to  go  on,  were  studying 
their  parts  or  giving  each  other  hints  and  in- 
straction. 

Before  We  draw  the  curtain  we  will  explain 
how  we  manufactured  our  dresses,  and  therefore 
take,  as  examples,  the  principal  characters  en- 
gaged in  "  Richelieu,"  and  "  Bombastes  Furioso,*' 
which  we  performed  (with  great  success)  on  the 
same  evening. 

RieJielieu. — A  sfiQor's  scarlet  serge  jersey,  with  lace 
raffles ;  shirt,  lady's  chemisette,  petticoat,  made  fall  oat 
of  a  piece  of  crimson  cloth ;  hroad  blaok  belt  round  Uie 
waist,  black  troosers,  and  Wellingtons;  hair  whitened 
with  Tiolet  powder,  (natural  appearance  red  and  curly,)  and 
black  TclTet  scull<cap. 

Joseph. — ^Dark  blue  serge  shirt,  woman's  black  petti- 
coat, black  stockings  and  shoes,  rosaiy  and  cross,  cord 
round  the  waist,  and  black  Telvet  scuU-cap. 

LouU  XIZI.— Kossuth  hat,  with  plume  of  black 
feathers ;  wife's  black  velvet  mantle,  cut  to  shape ;  lace 
ruffles,  cream-coloured  and  flowered  waistcoat;  blue  pan- 
taloons, converted  into  breeches  and  frilled  below  the 
knees  with  lace ;  wife's  light  cloth  Adelaide  boots,  white 
kid  gloves,  sword  and  belt 

Bcmbatte$, — ^Black  cocked  hat,  snrmonnted  by  an  enor- 
mous plume  of  white  feathers  made  out  of  curled  tissue 
paper;  large  white  wig,  made  out  of  hospital  tow,  and 
having  a  movable  pig-tail;  white  JoinviUe  and  fHUed 
shirt ;  black  frock  coat,  turned  up  at  the  skirts  and  lined 
with  white  oalieo ;  epaulets,  gold  lace  and  raffles ;  ladies' 
gauntlet  gloves,  belt  and  sword ;  white  moleskin  breeches, 
made  very  large,  and  filled  out  behind  with  a  feather 
pillow ;  large  sea  boots  and  spurs. 

DUtaffina, — Pink  jacket,  white  worked  petticoat  and 
blaok  silk  apron,  silk  stockings,  and  green  shoes  with 
high  heels— flowers  in  hair. 

With  regard  to  this  performance,  it  was  de^ 
cidedl^  our  best,  and  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention  by  a  crowded  audience.  Our  captain, 
who  took  much  interest  in  these  exhibitions,  as 
usual,  treated  all  those  engaged  therein  to  wine 
and  grog. 

BaHle  of  the  Pannikins. — ^No  sooner  did  our 
pilot  leave  us  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  strong 
adverse  winds  set  in,  and  on  reaching  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  encountered  heavy  gales 
and  a  hurricane.  This,  to  those  whose  first  ap« 
pearanoe  it  was  at  sea,  caused  great  alarm ;  and 
when,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  August,  all  able 
hands  were  called  up  to  work  the  ship  and  take 
in  sail,  the  scene  presented  was  both  terrifying 
and  laughable.  Upon  going  on  deck,  the  night  ap^ 
peared  so  dark  that  the  masts  and  sails  were 
scarcely  visible,  except  when  illumined  by  the 
lightning's  flash;  -peel  after  peal  of  deafening 
thunder  rolled,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
and  the  wind  howled  amid  the  rigging,  and  lashed 
to  madness  the  mighty  billows  which  upheaved 
our  vessel  in  a  MghtfU  manner.  Let  us  descend 
between  decks ;  what  a  change !  what  a  scene  of 
confusion,  if  not  ftin!  Pannikins,  plates,  pots, 
water-kegs,  mess-kids,  boots,  shoes,  coats,  hats, 
beds  and  bedding,  flying  about  on  all  sides,  and 
making  a  most  Mghtful  din  and  clatter.  AH  of 
us  suffered  more  or  less ;  every  cabin  was  abso- 
lutely turned  topsy-turvy.  Such  w^  the  state  qf 
a  few ;  for  instance  ;— 


No.  11. — Single  men's  cabin. — ^The  pickles  paid 
a  visit  to  the  plum-duff;  the  pepper  worked  its 
way,  in  a  most  insinuating  manner,  into  the  si^ar 
basin ;  boots  and  shoes  took  refiige  in  the  slop- 
pail,  and  a  Bath-brick  ran  right  through  the  look- 
ing glass. 

No.  19. — Married  cabin. — Treacle  pot  upset 
over  the  babies;  husband  pitched  unceremoni- 
ously out  of  bed  on  to  the  floor,  and  half  smothered 
in  treacle.  Lights  brought — one  baby  discovered 
licking  the  otiber  baby  clean;  while  the  wife 
was  engaged  in  the  pleasing  operation  of  scraping 
the  saccharine  matter  ^m  off  her  better-half  s 
back. 

No.  14. — Single  mevCs  berth. — Top  bunks  over- 
whelmed with  flour  and  rice,  followed  afterwards 
by  a  shower  of  pickles  and  treacle,  which  rendered 
the  blankets  very  uncomfortable  and  sticky.  Door 
burst  in  by  a  water  keg,  which  finished  by  empty- 
ing its  contents  amidst  the  coats,  trowsers,  boots, 
&c.,  on  the  flooi^--occupant6  of  berths,  fore  and 
aft,  getting  their  backs  well  ground,  and  those 
athwart  ship  rolling  about  like  beer-barrels. 

Chalmers  Lodge — Married  cabin. — ^Everything 
everywhere  and  nowhere.  Children  fighting, 
huslMmd  crowned  with  a  flower  barrel,  and  wi£9 
saluted  with  the  mustard  pot. 

The  rebellious  pannikins  and  pots  were  at  last 
brought  into  subjection,  and  although  in  the  gales 
we  encountered,  after  crossing  the  Line,  they  tried 
to  get  up  another  battle,  it  was  a  miserable  failure. 

Births  and  Deaths. — ^We  had  not  been  on  board 
a  week  before  it  was  announced  that  we  had  ano- 
ther passenger  added  to  our  mess,  in  the  shape  of 
a  plump  little  boy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bul- 
letin stated  that  "mother  and  child  were  doing 
well." 

^  This  incident  caused  some  chat,  especially 
amongst  the  ladies ;  but  when  shortly  afterwards 
it  was  publicly  given  out  that  on  a  certain  Sunday 
the  mother  was  to  make  her  first  appearance  on 
deck,  for  the  purpose  of  being  churched,  and  also 
to  have  the  little  stranger  christened,  great,  indeed, 
was  the  excitement  to  see  these  interesting  cere- 
monies, and  nearly  all  hands  mustered  on  deck. 
After  the  service  of  the  day  was  over,  the  cere- 
monies were  performed  with  all  due  solemnity  by 
oxir  doctor,  and  the  little  one  received  the  name 
of  John  Chalmers  Groves.  Miss  Steward  fulfilled 
the  responsible  part  of  godmother,  while  I  stood 
godfather,  or,  as  I  was  afterwards  called,  silver- 
spoon.  At  the  conclusion  we  retired  into  the  hos- 
pital to  partake  of  medieal  comforts* 

The  remembrance  *of  this  event  had  scarcely 
begun  to  fade  away,  ere  we  had  another  birth, 
succeeded,  alas !  within  a  week,  by  the  death  of 
the  mother,  and  three  days  afterwards  that  of  the 
child. 

These  events  occurred  just  as  we  were  crossing 
the  Line,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  prevented 
the  usual  ceremony  of  shaving,  which  we  intended 
should  take  place  on  a  grand  yet  refined  scale, 
and  for  which  we  had  made  great  preparations. 

The  death  of  the  unfortunate  mother  took  place 
early  on  a  Sunday  morDing,  and  at  three  o'clock, 
p.m.,  the  sad  and  impressive  ceremony  of  a  burial 
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at  sea  took  place.  A  tropical  sun  shone  forth 
with  intense  brilliancy ;  a  gentle  breeze  filled  our 
sails,  and  lightly  rippled  the  surface  of  the  vast 
ocean,  as  the  bdl  tolled  to  assemble  all  hands  on 
deck.  The  body  tightly  packed  in  canvass,  and 
placed  upon  a  grating,  covered  with  the  union 
Jack,  was  carried  by  four  seamen,  in  their  best 
attire,  and  placed  at  the  leeward  gangway  with 
the  feet  (to  which  were  attached  a  heavy  shot) 
towards  the  sea.  The  beautiful  service  of  the 
Church  was  then  read  in  a  most  impressive  man- 
ner by  OUT  doctor,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  ap- 
peared to  reach  the  hearts  of  all,  to  judge  from 
the  tears  which  stood  in  many  an  eye.  It  was 
indeed  a  sad  spectacle ;  for  standing  around  the 
body  was  the  bereaved  husband  with  his  six 
infant  children,  he  apparently  broken  hearted 
with  grief,  while  the  poor  innocents  were  playing 
with  and  talking  about  the  pretty  colours  of  the 
flag,  which  served  as  a  pall  to  cover  the  cold  body 
of  their  mother.  At  length,  at  the  solemn  words, 
*'  we  therefore  commit  her  body  to  the  deep,"  the 
flag  was  withdrawn,  and  the  corpse  slid  from  the 
grating  into  its  vast  ocean  cemetery.  At  this 
time  I  was  clinging  to  the  shrouds,  and  saw  the 
body  rapidly  shoot  into  the  water,  and  disappear 
for  ever,  when  immediately  arose  a  beautiful  fairy- 
like nautilus,  which  spreading  its  gossamer  and 
rainbow-tinted  sails,  glided  over  the  spot,  like 
the  spirit  of  the  departed,  wafting  its  way  to  its 
far-off  home.  The  service  concluded  with  a  most 
impressive  and  eloquent  address,  delivered  by 
Mr.BelL 

Messes  and  Messing — ^In  my  opinion,  a  worse 
system  than  the  present  of  serving  out  and  pre- 
paring the  messes,  could  never  have  been  devised. 
It  was  performed  after  the  following  manner,  and 
I  think,  when  fully  explained,  will  clearly  speak 
for  itself.  Each  mess  was  composed  of  twelve 
persons,  and  it  was  then  generally  arranged  that 
two  out  of  the  twelve  filled  for  one  week  tiie  office 
of  captain  and  mate.  Now  their  duties  were  to 
receive  the  rations  daily  from  the  emigrants' 
steward,  prepare  the  same  for  meals,  attend  the 
galley,  and  wash  up  the  plates,  knives,  forks,  tables, 
floor,  &c.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  their  place 
would  be  filled  by  two  others,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  twelve  had  served.  Now,  what  is  the 
consequence?  why,  in  the  first  place  the  food, 
when  prepared,  was  often  totally  unfit  for  con- 
sumption, the  bread  being  as  heavy  as  lead,  and 
the  puddings,  or  dufi^,  like  putty ;  this  arose  from 
their  being  made  by  persons  who  had  never  cooked 
before,  most  of  the  captains  being  single  men. 
Secondly,  the  messes  were  constancy  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves,  and  a  general  break-up  would 
ensue,  which  usually  ended  by  each  drawing  and 
cooking  his  own  rations.  I  can  safely  affirm  that 
there  was  not  one  perfect  mess  on  board  the 
"  Chalmers  "  for  a  month  together.  There  are  also 
other  things  against  the  system,  viz.,  that  the 
butter,  rice,  sugar,  treacle,  pickles,  &c.,  have  to 
be  kept  in  the  close,  confined  cabins;  also  the 
tables  are  in  a  continual  state  of  mess,  morning, 
noon,  and  night. 

The  plan  \  would  adopt,  is  simply  this — Let 


every  emigrant  pay,  say  5«.  extra,  towards  provid- 
ing two  or  three  professed  cooks  to  serve  during  the 
voyage,  then  let  the  messes  draw  their  rations 
frt)m  the  steward  as  heretofore,  and  hand  those 
requiring  to  be  dressed  to  the  cooks.  This  ar- 
rangement would  secure  the  proper  cooking  of 
the  food,  also  clear  cabins,  and  put  an  end  to 
mess-quarrels,  and  often  to  fights  at  the  galley 
and  between  decks.  Our  provisions  were  gene- 
rally good  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  if  we 
except  the  beef  and  biscuits  which  were  often 
bad. 

Committees. — We  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  be- 
fore we  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  committee  to 
arrange  classes  for  giving  instruction  to  our  nume- 
rous children,  and  also  amusements  for  the  adults. 
After  our  first  meeting,  we  issued  the  following 
programme,  which  was  duly  carried  into  effect : — 

Sunday. — Church  Service  at  11  a.m.  and  6|  p.in. 
Monday, — ^Debating  Glass,  6  i  p.m. 
Tuesday, — Singing  and  Music,  at  6|  p.m. 
Wednesday, — Church  Service  and  Lecture,  at  6|  p.m. 
Thunday, — ^Theatrical  Performance,  at  6t  p.m. 
Friday, — Debating  Class,  or  Judge  and  Jury,  at  G^pju. 
SaJturday. — Music,  Dancing,  and  Singing,  at  6^  pjm. 

These  committees  were  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance and  utility  for  the  well-being  of  aU  on  board  : 
and  to  them,  in  a  great  measure,  was  to  be  at- 
tributed the  healthy  state  of  the  passengers  during 
the  hot  weather.  The  strictest  rules  were  enforced 
and  exacted  by  the  sanction  of  the  doctor,  as 
regards  cleanliness  in  the  cabins  and  between 
decks. 

Testimonial. — ^Upon  our  nearing  the  shores  of 
Australia,  it  was  proposed  and  warmly  seconded 
by  the  respectable  portion  of  our  passengers,  that 
a  testimonial  should  be  presented  to  our  good 
captain.  A  committee  was,  therefore,  appointed, 
and  subscriptions  solicited  from  all.  From  the 
grumblers  we  met  with  great  opposition :  but  in 
spite  of  all  we  collected  a  goodly  sum,  with 
which  we  purchased,  on  our  arrival,  an  Australian 
gold  ring  and  shirt  studs ;  to  ^^hich  was  added,  a 
piece  of  pure  native  gold  in  quartz.  On  the  day 
of  presentation,  all  hands  being  mustered  on  the 
quarter-deck.  Captain  Henry  Smith  was  called 
and  addressed  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech  by 
Mr.  Koble,  one  of  our  committee,  who  also  read, 
from  a  written  testimonial,  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  then  in  due  form  presented  our  brave 
captain  with  the  gold  ring  and  studs.  On  accept- 
ing this  trifiing  mark  of  our  esteem,  he  appeared 
highly  delighted,  and  expressed  his  thanks  in  few 
but  impressive  words. 

Arrival. — ^On  the  20th]K'ovember  we  sighted,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Australian  shores,  and,  in  the 
evening  the  light  on  Cape  Otway ;  and  great  indeed 
was  the  excitement.  Many  found  ti^eir  way  up 
to  the  tops,  who  had  never  dared  to  venture  there 
before,  and  telescopes  were  in  active  demand.  But 
the  great  feature  about  this  time  was  the  sales  by 
auction,  which  took  place  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings,  on  dock,  the  auctioneer  and  his  clerk 
being  seated  on  the  long-boat.  This  being  pack- 
ing-up  time,  boxes  were  turned  out,  and  their 
owners  selected  those  things  they  considered  use- 
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less  to  them,  and  put  them  up  for  sale.  Others 
sold  many  of  their  worldly  goods,  heing  short  of 
the  needful  to  effect  a  hmding  on  arrival.  By 
this  means  was  got  together  a  most  extraordinary 
collection  of  articles,  which  rapidly  exchanged 
hands  and  fetched  as  high  prices  as  they  would 
have  done  in  any  auction-room  in  London.  On 
the  morning  of  the  21st  we  were  hecalmed  off  Port 
Philip  Heads;  hut  when  the  hreeze  set  in  towards 
oyening,  and  we  were  rapidly  making  our  way  to 
our  destination,  our  vessel  became  a  regular  fish- 
ing-smack, lines  hanging  from  her  in  every  direc- 
tion, having  large  hooks  baited  with  white  and  red 
rags  attached  to  them.  With  these  we  caught  an 
immense  quantity  of  fish,  called  barraconta,  about 
three  feet  long,  like  a  mackerel  in  colour  and  a 
jack  in  shape  and  voraciousness.  They  proved  to 
be  very  good  eating,  and  were  no  sooner  out  of 
the  water  than  into  the  pan.    On  the  morning  of 


the  22nd  we  passed  through  the  Heads,  as  the  two 
capes  are  called  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
Port  Philip,  and  here  took  in  our  pilot,  who  un- 
derwent a  regular  siege  as  he  mounted  over  the 
gangway ;  and  a  bimch  of  wild  flowers  he  brought 
with  him  was  seized  with  as  much  avidity  as  a 
bag  of  gold  would  have  been.  The  latest  news  of 
this  our  new  world  was  also  a  source  of  greatest 
interest,  and  the  two  or  three  newspapers  brought 
on  board  were  read  aloud  to  eager  groups.  Sail- 
ing up  the  noble  port,  we,  at  twelve  o'clock,  amid 
lusty  cheers,  dropped  anchor  off  William's  Town, 
the  port  of  Melbourne,  as  I  believe  it  is  consi- 
dered, and  thus  ended  our  voyage  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  days  from  Gravesend.  The  above  is 
a  short  but  faithful  sketch  of  life  on  board  an  emi- 
grant ship.  Of  life  in  town,  country,  and  at  the 
diggings,  more  anon. 

J.  G.  Moon. 
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NiNETT-FoiTB  ycars  ago,  all  the  regions,  includ- 
ing the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  New  Brunswick,  the 
territories  standing  west  and  north  from  the 
Golf  and'River  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  south,  west 
andnorth,  from  the  Great  Lakes  of  Canada,  and  with 
broad  valleys  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  other  magnificent  rivers,  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  allowed  by  the  other  states 
of  Christendom  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Prance. 

In  1759-60,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  fell,  after  the  Conquest  of  Louisburg, 
and  the  great  victory  gained  by  Wolfe  on  the 
heights  and  plains  of  Abraham,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Briti^  Empire. 

The  progress  of  Canada  was  first  slow.  Its 
prosperity  and  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
that  fertile  and  vast  region  has  been  during  the 
last  twenty  years  wonderful.  A  great  empire 
has  grown  up  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  the  territories  watered  by  the  rivers  of 
Canada. 

A  Bill  has  recently  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  which,  in  its  political,  social  and 
religious  effects,  will  greatly  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress, the  wealth  and  power  of  the  first  of  British 
possessions. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  progress  of  the  coim- 
tries  which  once  constituted  the  province  of  New 
Prance ;  without  including  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland, 
all  important  colonies. 

After  the  surrender  of  Montreal  and  the  remain- 
ing French  ports  to  General  Amherst,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1760,  the  Canadians  capitulated  on  terms 
honourable  to  themselves  and  liberal  on  the  part 
of  their  conquerors. 

It  was  provided  that  "  The  free  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman    Religion,    shall 


subsist  entire,  in  such  manner  that  all  the  States 
and  people  of  the  towns  and  countries,  places  and 
distant  posts,  shall  continue  to  assemble  in  the 
churches,  and  to  frequent  the  Sacraments  as  here- 
tofore, without  being  molested  in  any  manner, 
direcdy  or  indirectly. 

''  These  people  shall  be  obliged  by  the  English 
Government  to  pay  to  the  priests  the  tithes  and  all 
the  taxes  they  were  used  to  pay  under  the  govern- 
ment of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty.     ! 

*^  The  chapter,  priests,  curates  and  missionaries, 
shall  continue  with  an  entire  liberty  their  exer- 
cise and  fmictions  of  their  cures  in  the  parishes  of 
the  towns  and  countries. 

"The  Grand  Vicars  named  by  the  Chapter  to 
administer  to  the  diocese  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  Episcopal  See,  shall  have  liberty  to  dwell  in 
the  towns  or  country  parishes,  as  they  shall  think 
proper.  They  shall  at  all  times  be  free  to  visit 
the  different  parishes  of  the  diocese,  with  the  or- 
dinary ceremonies,  and  exercise  all  the  jurisdiction 
they  exercised  under  the  French  dominion. 

"  The  Communities  of  Nuns  shall  be  preserved 
in  their  Constitution  and  privileges.  They  shall 
continue  to  observe  their  rules.  They  shall  be 
exempted  from  lodging  any  military ;  and  it  shall 
be  forbidden  to  trouble  them  in  their  religious  exer- 
cises, or  to  enter  their  monasteries :  safe-guards 
shall  be  even  given  them  if  they  desire  them. 

*'  The  preceding  article  shall  likewise  be  exe- 
cuted with  regard  to  the  Communities  of  Jesuits 
and  Recollets,  and  of  the  house  of  the  priests  of 
Saint  Sulpice,  at  Montreal.  These  last,  and  the 
Jesuits,  shall  preserve  their  right  to  nominate  to 
certain  curacies  and  missions,  as  heretofore. 

"All  the  communities  and  all  the  priests  shall 
preserve  their  movables,  the  property  and  reve- 
nues of  the  Seignories,  and  other  estates  which 
they  possess  iu  the  Colony,  of  what  nature  soever 
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they  may  be.  And  the  same  estates  shall  be  pre- 
served in  their  pririleges,  rights,  honours  and  ex- 
emptions." 

The  foregoing  stipulations  were  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  the  King,  and,  in  1774,  by  Par- 
liament. 

The  best  account  we  have  of  the  state  of  Canada 
at  the  conquest,  is  a  report  forwarded  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  General  Muiray,  the  first  Go- 
yernor.  The  following  condensed  extracts  afford 
a  curious  picture  of  the  people  and  their  condi- 
tion. 

^'The  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  contain 
about  14,700  inhabitants.  The  savages,  who  are 
called  Eoman  Catholics,  being  within  the  limits 
of  the  province,  consist  of  7,400  souls,  so  that 
the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  King's  troops,  amount 
to  76,275  souls,  of  which,  in  the  parishes,  are  19 
Protestant  families;  the  rest  of  that  persuasion 
(a  few  half-pay  officers  excepted)  are  traders,  me- 
chanics and  publicans,  who  reside  in  the  lower 
towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Most  of  them 
were  followers  of  the  army,  of  mean  education,  or 
soldiers  disbanded  at  the  reduction  of  the  troops. 
All  have  their  fortunes  to  make,  and,  I  fear,  few 
are  solicitous  about  the  means,  when  the  end  can 
be  attained.  I  report  them  to  be,  in  general,  the 
most  immoral  collection  of  men  I  ever  knew :  of 
course,  little  calculated  to  make  the  new  subjects 
enamoured  with  our  laws,  religion  and  customs ; 
and  far  less  adapted  to  enforce  those  laws  which 
are  to  govern  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ca- 
nadians, accustomed  to  arbitrary  and  a  sort  of 
military  government,  are  a  frugal,  industrious 
and  moral  race  of  men,  whom  the  just  and  mild 
treatment  they  met  with  from  His  Majesty's  mil- 
itary officers  who  ruled  the  country  for  four  years, 
untU  the  establishment  of  civil  government,  had 
greatly  got.  the  better  of  the  natural  antipathy 
they  had  to  their  conquerors. 

"They  consist  of  a  noblesse,  who  are  numerous, 
and  who  pique  themselves  much  upon  the  anti- 
quity of  their  families,  tlieir  own  military  glory, 
>and  that  of  their  ancestors.  These  noblesse  are 
Seigneurs  of  the  whole  country,  and,  though  not 
rich,  are  in  a  situation,  in  that  plentiful  part  of 
the  world,  where  money  is  scarce  and  luxury  is 
still  unknown,  to  support  their  dignity.  Their 
tenants,  who  pay  only  an  annual  quit-rent  of 
about  a  dollar  for  100  acres,  are  at  their  ease,  and 
comfortable." 

The  Canadian  noblesse  were  hated,  because 
their  birth  and  behaviour  entitled  them  to  respect  j 
and  the  peasants  were  abhorred,  because  they 
were  saved  fix)m  the  oppression  they  were  threat- 
ened with.  The  presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury 
at  Quebec  puts  the  truth  of  these  remarks  beyond 
doubt.  The  improper  choice  and  numbers  of  the 
civil  offices  sent  out  from  England,  increased  the 
inquietude  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  men  of 
genius  and  untainted  morals,  the  very  reverse  were 
appointed  to  the  most  important  offices.  The 
judge  fixed  upon  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  75,600 
foreigners  to  the  laws  and  government  of  Great 
Britain,  wns  taken  from  a  gaol,  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  civil  law,   and  of  the  language  of 


the  people.  The  Attorney-general,  wiili  regard 
to  the  language  of  the  people,  was  not  better 
qualified.  K^  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  abilities,  Mr.  Maseres,  after- 
wards Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  General 
Murray  observes:  ''  The  offices  of  secretary  of  the 
province,  registrar,  clerk  of  the  council,  commis- 
saryof  stores  and  provisions,  provost  marshaU,  &c., 
were  given  by  patent  to  men  of  interest  in  Eng- 
land, who  let  them  out  to  the  best  bidders;  and 
so  little  did  thev  consider  the  capacity  of  their 
representatives,  that  no  one  of  them  understood 
the  language  of  the  natives.  As  no  salary  was 
annexed  to  those  patent  places,  the  value  of  them 
depended  upon  the  fees,  which,  by  my  instruc- 
tions, I  was  ordered  to  establish  equal  to  those  of 
the  richest  ancient  colony*  This  heavy  tax,  and 
the  rapacity  of  the  Engli^  lawyers,  were  severely 
felt  by  the  poor  Canadians;  but  they  patiently 
submitted,  and  though  stimulated  to  dispute  it  by 
some  of  the  lioentious  tradera  from  New  York, 
they  cheerfully  obeyed  the  Stamp  Act,  in  hopes 
that  their  good  behaviour  would  recommend  them 
to  the  favour  and  protection  of  their  Sovereign." 

Arbitrary  domination,  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish Crown,  occasioned  the  lamentable  discontent 
and  the  just  complaints  which  prevailed  in  the  old 
English  colonies  at  the  time  alluded  to.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  colonists  to  govern  themselves^  as 
they  had  previously  done.  Parliament  then  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  governed  by  the 
decisions  of  the  British  Crown,  and  by  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament.  The  loyalty  and  obedience  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  newly-acquired  Co- 
lony of  Canada  were  then  remarkable.  They  offered 
no  opposition  to  the  taxes  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  British  Parliament.  They 
submitted  to  the  Stamp  Act,  in  the  hope  that  they 
should  be  treated  with  clemency,  and  that  they 
should  have  extended  to  thom  the  privileges  which 
they  demanded  at  the  capitulation  of  Canada. 

From  the  period  of  the  capitulation  of  Canada, 
to  the  year  1774,  the  colonists  were,  however, 
treated  with  great  harshness,  not  only  by  the  go- 
vernment, but  by  English  adventurers,  who  uni- 
formly considered  the  French  as  a  conquered  and 
an  inferior  race,  over  whom  they  had  a  right  to 
tyrannize.     To  remedy  these  defects,  at  a  period 
when  the  old  colonies  revolted,  the  celebrated  Act, 
called  the  Quebec  Act,  was  passed  in  the  year 
1774.  This  Act  was  denounced  by  Lord  Chatham, 
in  consequence  of  its  establishing  what  he  consi- 
dered an  arbitrary  government  in  that  cotmtry. 
He  said  it  wonld  involve  a  large  province  in  a 
thousand  difficulties,  and  in  the  worst  of  despot- 
ism, and  put  the  whole  people  under  arbitrary 
power ;  that  it  was  a  most  cruel,  oppressive  and 
odious  measure,  tearing  up  justice  and  every  good 
principle  by  the  roots ;  that  by  abolishing  the  trial 
by  jury,  together  with  the  Habeas  Corpus,  he  sup- 
posed the  framers  of  the  bill  thought  that  mode  of 
proceeding  most  satisfactory;    whilst  every  true 
Englishman  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  Ufe,  sooner 
than  lose  those  two  bulwarks  of  his  personal  ee- 
curity  and  property. 

The  merely  supposing  that  the  Canadians  would 
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not  be  able  to  feel  the  good  effeets  of  law  and 
fireedoniy  because  they  had  been  used  to  arbitrary 
power,  was  an  idea  as  ridiculous  as  false.  He 
said  the  biU  established  ''a  despotic  goyemment 
in  that  country,  to  which  the  royal  proclamation 
of  1763  promised  the  protection  of  the  English 
laws."  Lord  Chatham  also  objected  to  the  bill, 
on  the  ground  that  it  granted  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  to  the  boundaries  of  Canada ;  for  it  applied 
to  all  landfiin  America  not  comprised  in  any  previous 
charter.  The  14th  Qteo,  HI,,  commonly  called  the 
Quebec  Act,  placed  Canada  in  a  situation  entirely 
different  £rom  any  other  British  Colony.  It  de- 
clared all  former  provisions  made  for  the  province 
null  and  void.  In  place  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
the  administiation  was  to  be  confined  to  the  Go- 
vemor,  and  a  council  appointed  by  the  King.  It 
was,  however,  in  several  respects,  agreeable  to  the 
French  Canadians,  who  established  French  laws 
according  to  the  CouiutM  de  Pam,  by  which  all 
civil  matters  were  to  be  adjudicated.  In  criminal 
matters,  the  laws  of  England  were  still  to  be  in 
force.  The  French  language  was  also  to  be  used 
in  the  Courts.  The  CathoUo  Church  was  secured 
in  all  the  immunities  it  enjoyed  imder  the  French 
king,  with  all  its  former  revenues.  The  seignorial 
tenures  were  also  to  remain  undisturbed. 

The  great  merit,  in  &ot,  of  this  Act,  however, 
was,  that  it,  for  a  tune,  settled  the  religious  difB.- 
cully  as  affecting  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Canada. 
At  that  period,  the  number  of  Protestants  was  in- 
significant, not  exceeding  a  ^w  hundreds.  But 
the  Act  provided  that  the  King  should  make  pro- 
vision, as  he  should  think  fit,  for  the  Protestant 
Clergy.  The  criminal  law  was,  at  the  same  time, 
instituted,  with  trial  by  jury;  but,  in  all  civil 
matters,  causes  were  decided  according  to  the  laws 
of  Canada.  A  Legislative  Coimcil  was  appointed, 
but  without  power  to  impose  taxes.  In  fact,  this 
Act  placed  the  whole  territories  comprised  within 
its  unlimited  boundaries  under  the  absolute  autho- 
rity of  the  Crown ;  and,  in  fact,  its  only  redeeming 
proviso  was  that  which  related  to  religious  free- 
dom. 

For  seventeen  years  Canada  was  governed 
under  this  despotic  Act ;  yet,  during  the  war  of 
American  Independence,  the  Canadians  of  French 
origin  remained  faithfully  attached  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  But  after  the  peace  of  1783,  which  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  old  provinces, 
as  the  United  States  of  America,  murmurs  and  dis- 
contents and  the  hatred  of  races  were  manifested 
in  Canada.  The  English  adventurers  increased 
greatly  in  number,  and  the  loyalists  who  had  left 
the  United  States  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada,  looked 
upon  the  French  as  an  inferior  people,  over  whom 
they  had  a  right  to  domineer.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  struck  Mr.  Pitt  that  be  might  aUay 
these  animosities  by  dividing  Canada  into  two  pro- 
vinces ;  and  with  this  view  he  introduced  the  Act 
31,  Geo.  III.,  commonly  called  the  Constitutional 
Act,  which  divided  the  province  of  Quebec  into  the 
two  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  and 
gave  to  each  a  separate  Legislative  Government, 
consisting  of  a  Governor,  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly.     The  French  laws  and  language  were 


still  to  be  in  fiill  force,  as  established  by  the  Quebec 
Act,  14  Geo.  III. 

By  this  Act,  a  separate  Legislative  Constitution 
was  granted  to  each  province;  and  both  were 
divided  into  twenty-one  counties.  The  Frencli 
laws  and  language  were  still  retained  in  the  coun- 
ties and  Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada ; 
and  while  it  provided  that  those  professing  the 
Roman  Cathobc  religion  should  maintain  their 
clergymen  by  payment  of  tithe,  it  also  provided 
for  iiie  maintenance,  but  not  by  tithe,  and  the 
support  of  the  other  religious  denominations,  by 
reserving  one-seventh  of  the  land  not  comprised 
within  the  seignories.  So  arbitrary  an  attempt  to 
seize  upon  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  lands  of 
the  province  has  been  attended  with  two  conse- 
quences, first,  that  of  preventing  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  Colony ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  lands  surrotind- 
ing  those  reservations  became  settled  or  cultivated, 
those  uncultivated  became  of  high  value  compared 
with  the  adjacent  wilderness  territories,  where  no 
settlements  had  been  formed,  and  the  land  lay 
waste.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  backward  state 
of  the  countries  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  western  banks  of  the  Ottawa, 
has  in  a  great  degree  arisen  fi*om  those  impediments 
to  their  improvement,  called  the  Clergy  Beserves, 
and  which  has  ever  since  proved  the  cause  of  per^ 
nidous  discontent  and  complaint,  misrepresent- 
ations,  and  administrative  difficulties. 

In  the  Session  of  1823-4,  Mr.  (now  the  Eon. 
Mr.)  Morris,  brought  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Clergy 
before  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  16th  Dec.,  when  the  following  resolution 
was  passed: — 

'<  That  when  the  Eingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  united,  the  subjects  of  both  were 
placed  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity,  and  were  to 
enjoy  a  fall  conmiunication  of  every  right,  privi- 
lege and  advantage ;  and  that  neither  the  church 
of  the  one  nor  the  other  thereby  gained  any  ascen- 
dancy. On  the  contrary,  that  both  were  estab- 
lished by  law  as  National  Protestant  Churches 
within  their  respective  kingdoms;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  clergy  of  both  are  equally  entitled 
to  a  participation  in  all  the  advantages  which  have 
resulted,  or  may  hereafter  result,  from  the  said 
Union." 

In  the  meantime  the  Episcopal  Clergy  wore  by 
no  means  inactive.  In  1823  the  late  Bishop  of 
Quebec  (Dr.  Moxmtain)  and  his  clergy  drew  up  a 
memorial  to  His  late  Majesty,  George  lY.,  of  which 
the  following  are  extracts : — 

''  That  the  population,  now  greatly  increased 
and  embracing  in  its  bosom  many  denominations 
of  ChristianB,  still  retains  its  prominent  feature  of 
being  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  the 
members  of  which,  together  with  the  Dutch  and 
German  Lutherans,  who  join  them  in  communion, 
comprise  by  fax  the  most  numerous  description  of 
Christians  in  Canada. 

"  That  the  very  little  progress  made  by  the 
other  denominations  compared  with  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  very  recent  establish- 
ment of  their  scanty  congregations,  has  generally 
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created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  veneration  for 
it  as  the  established  form  of  worship— a  light  in 
which  it  has  always  been  presented  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Province  from  their  earliest  years. 

**  That  when  new  missions  are  established  in 
any  quarter,  not  only  do  those  persons  readily 
join  who  are  not  yet  particularly  attached  to  any 
denomination,  but  even  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists  attend  public  worship  with  their 
families,  so  that  on  many  occasions  the  whole 
neighbourhood  becomes  united  to  the  Church. 

"  That  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  the  various  denominations 
of  Protestants  may  be  expected  to  conform,  so 
as  at  length  to  include  the  great  mass  of  this 
population. 

"  In  fine,  there  manifestly  appears  the  fairest 
prospect  that  the  Church  of  England,  &om  the 
favourable  disposition  that  now  exists  towards  it, 
will  be  able  to  coUect  within  its  bosom  the  great 
hulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Frovine$y  should  no 
prospect  of  supporting  their  clergy  be  held  out 
to  the  various  Protestant  denominations." 

Never  did  prelate  write  a  more  blundering  per- 
version of  facts.  The  following  is  an  extract  ^m 
the  journals  of  the  LegiBlative  Assembly  of  the 
22nd  of  December,  1826. 

''That  the  Imperial  Legislature  foresaw  in  1799 
(Mr.  Pitt  stated  so  in  a  speech),  the  probability  of 
circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  colony  which  might  render  an  alteration  in 
the  law  with  respect  to  the  Clergy  Eeservation 
expedient,  and  wisely  left  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment at  liberty  to  make  such  changes  therein  as 
the  &ture  state  of  society  might  require. 

''  That  the  construction  given  to  the  Imperial 
Act  which  appropriates  the  Clergy  Reserves  to 
individuals  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  determination  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church 
to  withhold  from  all  other  denominations  of  Pro- 
testants residing  within  the  Province,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  benefits  arising,  or  which 
may  arise  from  the  lands  so  set  apart,  call  for  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
to  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  that  such  claim  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  31st  Geo.  III.,  and  most  injurious 
to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  Province. 

''  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  people  of  this  Province,  that  the  clergy  lands, 
in  place  of  being  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  of  an  in- 
considerable part  of  the  populationy  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  applied  to 
increase  the  provincial  allowance  for  the  support 
of  district  and  common  Schools  and  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Provincial  Seminary  for  learning,  and 
in  aid  of  erecting  places  of  public  worship  for  all 
denominations  of  Christians." — This  resolution  was 
passed  by — Yeas,  31 ;  Nays,  2. 

It  was  then  resolved-^'*  That  the  number  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Provinces 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Christians,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  aid  long 
and  exclusively  received  from  the  benevolent 
3ociety  in  England  by  the  members  of  that  Church, 


and  their  pretensiooB  to  a  monopoly  of  the  Clergy 
Eeserves."     Yeas,  30;  Nays,  3. 

The  Arclidean  of  York  (Toronto)  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1826,  and  obtained  a  Eoyal  Charter  for 
the  university  of  "King's  College,  Toronto,  with  an 
endowment  of  225,000  acres  of  land,  and  £1,000 
a  year  for  sixteen  years.  The  provisions  of  the 
Charter  were  so  sectarian  and  exclusive  as  to  be 
reprobated  and  loudly  denounced  by  the  whole 
Province,  each  year,  untU  Eoyal  instructions  were 
sent  out  in  1835,  authorising  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  and  exclusive  clauses  in  the  Charter, 
and  giving  an  equal  right  to  the  Charter  of  Scot- 
land. The  Episcopal  asflemblies  were  really  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion  of  1837-8. 

In  1840,  the  Act  (3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  78),  set 
forth  that  the  terms  '^  Protestant  Clergy  "  might 
be  construed  to  include  other  ministers  than  those 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  assigned  to  the 
latter  about  one-half  the  provision  for  religious 
instruction  which  heretofore  had  been  regarded 
as  exclusively  her  own. 

After  many  ineffectual  attempts  at  a  compro- 
mise, it  was,  in  1839,  decided  by  the  whole  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  that  the  Clergy  Eeserve  Lands 
should  be  re-invested  in  the  Crown.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  founded  on  the  belief  that  a  division 
of  the  property  could  be  made  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  with  more  justice  than  amidst  the 
factious  strife  of  local  legislation.  The  Imperial 
Act  of  1840  was  passed  in  a  great  degree,  but 
by  no  means  completely,  in  accordance  with  the 
Provincial  Act,  and  declared  to  be  for  ihQ  final 
settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves^  the 
maintenance  ofreUgion^  and,  the  diffimon  of  Christian 
knowledge  within  that  Province.  This  could  not  be 
practically  effected  under  an  act  which  maintained 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  Province  for  church  pur- 
poses, although  all  Protestants,  the  church  of 
Home  too,  were  to  share  the  proceeds. 

In  1850,  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  re- 
solutions, on  which  was  foimded  an  address  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  for  the  application  of  tho 
Clergy  Eeserves  to  secular  as  weU  as  religious  uses. 
Earl  Grey,  when  Colonial  Secretary,  was  prevented 
by  the  change  of  Ministry,  which  took  place  in 
February,  1852,  from  bringing  in  a  bill  to  comply 
with  tho  prayer  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
Canada. 

Earl  Derby,  at  all  times  the  evil  genius  of 
Canada,  the  chief  cause  of  the  Canadian  rebellion^ 
would  have,  we  believe,  if  ho  had  remained  in 
office  another  year,  caused  another  rebeUion  in 
Canada,  which  would  only  have  been  terminated 
by  the  separation  of  that  country  from  the  British. 
CSrown. 

He  decided  that  the  Canadian  Legislature 
should  not  have  any  direction,  control  or  right 
over  the  Clergy  Reserves.  Eortunately  for  Canada 
and  England,  his  administration  was  as  brief  £is  it 
was  impracticable  and  obnoxious  :  especially  with 
regard  to  the  Colonies.  A  wise  Prime  Minister 
has  succeeded,  and  Canada  will  still  remain  a 
great,  and  powerful,  and  loyal  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Let  ufl  briefly  sketch  the  present  state  of  tho 
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Clergy  Beseires  of  Canada.  Every  seventh  square 
mile  of  Tingranted  lands  in  the  vast  territories  of 
that  Colony,  is  embraced  in  the  Clergy  Eeserves, 
according  to  the  Imperial  Act  of  1791.  The  area 
of  the  counties  in  that  part  of  Canada,  formerly 
known  as  LowerCanada,  comprises  209,290  square 
miles,  or  133,945,600  acres. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Surveyor- 
general,  of  28th  of  February,  1845,  it  appears 
that  the  lands  surveyed  and  comprised  within  the 
seignories  amount  to  9,027,880  acres,  which  in- 
cluded 57,580  acres  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  since  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
education.  Besides  which  the'  Jesuits  had  grants 
of  above  600,000  acres  in  the  districts  of  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal,  while  124,800  be- 
longed to  the  charitable  nunneries. 

[file  Crown  and  Clergy  Eeserves  surveyed  in 
the  townships,  amounted  to  8,745,889  acres.  One 
half  of  this  appertains  to  the  Clergy  Reserves ;  of 
the  other  half  a  great  portion  has  been  disposed  of 
by  the  Crown.  3,907,000  acres  had  been  surveyed 
but  not  granted,  and  107,856,000  remained  un- 
surveyed. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  in  1851, 
amounted  to  890,000,  of  which  665,528  were 
Canadians  of  French  origin,  being  about  eleven 
times  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  conquest 
of  1759-60. 

The  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada  are  three  in  number,  with  242  clergy- 
men, and  the  number  of  the  population  who  Se- 
quent their  churches  is  computed  at  268,592. 
The  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  seven  in 
number,  with  543  clergymen,  and  a  population 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  of  914,561. 
The  clergy  of  all  other  denominations  amount 
to  725,  and  their  congregations  to  661,112. 

Of  the  monies  derived  from  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
£10,394  5s.  were  appropriated  in  Upper  Canada; 
and  £1,786  in  Lower  Canada,  to  the  Church  of 
England ;  or,  in  all,  £12,181.  To  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Tipper  Canada,  £5,816  17s.,  and  in 
Lower  Canada,  £893.  Besides  which,  £464  was 
given  to  the  TJnited  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Upper  Canada,  and  £639  to  the  Ves- 
leyan  Methodists;  and  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Upper  Canada,  £1,369. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
are  provided  for  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of 
capitulation  and  the  constitutional  Act  of  1791. 

The  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Canada,  amounted  to  61,589,  of  the 
Free  Presbyterian  Church  to  66,074,  other  Pres- 
byterians to  110,020,  or  a  total  of  237,683  Pres- 
byterians of  the  Scotch  Church. 

The  Wesleyans  and  other  Methodists  amounted 
to  228,839;  Baptists  to  49,846;  Lutherans,  Con- 
gregationaHsts  and  other  Protestants,  to  73,500 ; 
Jews,  7,400^  and  about  75,000  whose  creeds  are 
not  given ;  the  whole  population  of  both  Canadas 
being  1,842,265,  in  1850-1,  and  the  immigration 
and  natural  increase  since,  at  least,  160,000,  being 
rather  more  than  2,000,000,  or  equal  to  that  of 
the  British  American  provinces  when  they  de- 
clared their  independence. .    Nova  Scotia,  New 


Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Cape  Breton, 
and  Newfoundland  contain,  altogether,  about 
500,000  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  British  North  American 
Colonies,  imlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe,  are  an  enterprising 
and  an  intelligent  people.  The  inhabitants  of 
Canada  have  become  rich  and  powerful,  have  con- 
structed splendid  cities  and  great  public  works. 
They  know  their  power.  Trust  them  and  they 
will  have  confidence  in  you. 

All  our  colonial  difficulties,  all  the  evils  that 
have  distracted  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  those 
Colonies,  have  been  caused  altogether  by  the  tmdue 
and  unnecessary  interference  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, in  matters  of  local  colonial  government. 

The  local  authorities  of  Canada  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  of  the  country.  All  that 
the  Imperial  Government  should  require  from  the 
Colonists  is  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  pass  laws  to  control  their  local  aifairs.  "What 
has  caused  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  old 
Colonies,  now  the  United  Independent  States  of 
America  ?  Why,  that,  until  our  unconstitutional 
interference  and  injustice,  from  1763  to  1773, 
they  had  had  the  management  of  their  own 
local  affairs,  and  that  they  carried  into  those 
countries  a  knowledge  of  administrative  and  free 
government.  How  true  and  prophetic  were  the 
expressions  of  Lord  Chatham,  when  in  1774  he 
stated,  ''  Had  the  British  Colonies  been  planted 
by  any  other  kingdom  than  our  own,  the  inhabi- 
tants would  have  carried  with  them  the  chains  of 
slavery,  and  spirit  of  despotism ;  but  as  they  are, 
they  ought  to  be  remembered  as  great  instances  to 
instruct  the  world  what  great  exertions  mankind 
will  naturally  make  when  left  to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  powers."  Afterward,  this  great 
statesman  observed,  *'  I  am  an  old  man,  and  would 
advise  the  noble  lords  in  office  to  adopt  a  more 
generous  mode  of  governing  America ;  for  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  America  may  vie  with 
these  kingdoms,  not  only  in  arms,  but  in  arts 
also.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  principal 
towns  in  America  are  learned  and  polite,  and  un- 
derstand the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  as  well 
as  the  noble  lords  who  are  now  in  office ;  and^ 
consequently,  they  wiU  have  a  watchful  eye  over 
their  liberties,  to  prevent  the  least  encroachment 
on  their  hereditaiy  rights.  His  Majesty's  Ameri- 
can subjects  who  acknowledge  themselves  bound 
by  the  ties  of  allegiance  have  an  equitable  claim 
to  the  fuU  enjoyment*  of  the  frindamental  rules  of 
the  English  constitution ;  and  it  is  an  essential 
and  imalterable  right  in  nature,  engrafted  into 
the  British  Constitution,  as  a  fundamental  law, 
and  ever  held  sacred  and  irrevocable  by  the  sub- 
jects within  this  realm — that  what  a  man  has 
honestly  acquired,  is  absolutely  his  own ;  which 
he  may  freely  give,  but  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  him  without  his  consent.  This,  my  lords, 
though  no  new  doctrine,  has  always  been  my  re- 
ceived and  unalterable  opinion,  and  I  will  cany- 
it  to  my  grave,  that  this  country  had  no  right 
under  heaven  to  tax  America." 

Now,  Canada  is  quite  as  powerful  at  the  pre- 
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Bent  time,  and  more  defensible  than  the  thirteen 
old  British  colonies  were  when  Lord  Chatham 
delivered  those  sage  observations;  and  any  at- 
tempt of  the  British  executive  and  parliament  to 
govern  that  Province,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Canadians,  will  be  foimd  impossible — fiitile. 

We  have,  given  them,  by  the  Act  of  1840,  self- 
responsible  government.  It  was  a  great  healing 
measure.  The  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, respecting  the  Clergy  Eeserves  in  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature,  will  perfect  and  perpetuate  the 
cure.  Eejecting  that  Bill  would  bring  on  another 
Iliad  of  American  woes. 


Let  US  leave  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Colonies  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  they 
will  not  consider  their  allegiance  to  England  either 
burdensome  or  disagreeable.  They  will  continue 
bound  to  you  by  affection.  They  have  no  desire 
to  become  united  with  the  Great  American  Be- 
public;  and  should  the  time  come  when  they 
will  resolve  to  become  one  or  more  independent 
governments,  let  the  separation  of  their  union  with 
uB  be  in  peace,  love,  and  wisdom.  Though  under 
different  governments,  let  all  the  Anglo-Ajaxericans 
be  one  great  nation. 
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Ii  is  not  in  literature  as  in  politics,  where 
''the  wise  and  prudent"  ones  hasten  to  hail 
the  rising  sun,  and  are  glad  when  the  knell  of 
the  old  sovereign  is  rung  out,  so  that  they  may 
welcome  with  decent  joy  the  hopeful  successor  to 
his  throne.  Bather,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Critic 
is  so  busy  paying  court  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
that  he  cannot  believe  in  the  birth  of  another 
heir  of  glory  until  all  the  bells  are  ringing  and  the 
jubilant  multitude  waken  him  up  from  his  loyal 
reverie,  and  startle  him  into  a  vain  endeavour  to 
disprove  the  stranger's  pedigree  and  disavow  his 
lofty  claims.  Mr.  Pharisee-Critic  !  there  is  a  woe 
also  against  thee — ^what  an  ancient  friend  of  ours 
used  to  call  "  a  good  Old  Testament  curse,''  grim 
and  pitiless,  though  it  happens  to  be  in  this  case 
not  in  the  Old  but  the  New  Book.  Thou  art 
given  to  garnishing  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets, 
or  at  the  most  thou  bowest  down  to  none  but 
acknowledged  and  accredited  idols,  "running 
after  a  multitude  to  do  evil,"  or  good  as  it  may 
happen;  but  with  "  no  eye  to  see,  or  ear  to  hear, 
or  heart  to  understand  "  the  right  man  when  he 
comes  without  flourish  of  trumpets,  in  his  own 
native  simplicity,  as  Gk)d  made  him  and  endowed 
him.  By  such  as  thee,  Alexander  Smith  may  be 
overlooked  and  despised  and  evil  spoken  of — ^is,  I 
dare  say,  at  this  moment  poohed  and  pshawed  and 
doomed  to  the  portmanteau,  with  some  few 
''odorous  comparisons"  and  sententious  advices; 
whereat,  poor  feUow!  he  may  even  now  be 
writhing  and  making  lamentable  grimaces  some- 
where among  the  shady  retreats  of  the  "  Guse 
Dubs"  or  the  Molindinar- Bum.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Critic,  and  albeit  there  may  be  a  grain 
or  two  of  truth  in  what  you  say,  still  let  me 
tell  you  it  is  better  to  come  like  a  gentle 
gossip,  and  look  kindly  on  the  prophet's  cradle, 
than  to  garnish  the  sepulchre  you  may  have 
helped  to  hew  for  him. 

Alexander  Smith !  do  they  call  thee  Alick  or 
Sandy  when  thou  art  at  home  ?  they  will  twit 
thee,  perhaps,  with  thy  name.  Who  ever  heard  that 
a  prophet  was  bom  in  Nazareth  ?  who  ever  heard 
of  a  poet  among  the  Smith  family  ?    Never  mind 


them,  man ;  stick  to  it,  as  you  have  begun  with  it, 
bravely;  and  eschew  y's  in  the  middle  and  e's  at 
the  end,  as  thou  wouldst  shun  piracy  and  pla- 
giarism ;  and  as  thou  shouldst  have  despised  those 
mocking-bird  mimicries  which  thou  hast  unhap- 
pily tried  already,  forgetting  thou  hast  a  true 
song  of  thine  own  to  sing  among  starry  nights 
and  flowers  and  leafy  trees.  But  let  that  pass  for 
the  present.  That  same  patronymic  wiU  not  in- 
troduce you  into  "  good  society ;"  but  we  see  no 
reason  why,  in  this  age  of  pig-iron,  the  old  race  of 
Tubal  Cain  should  not  begm  once  more  to  handle 
the  harp  and  the  organ.  Sparks  from  the  anvil 
were  always  to  us  a  cheery  sight,  as  we  gathered 
about  the  smithy  door,  or  under  the  broad  syca- 
more watched  the  swart  sinewy  Yulcan  fabricating 
horse-shoes  and  hobnails,  and  giving  forth  wisdom 
in  his  own  pithy  way,  as  if  he  would  knock  it  into 
our  juvenile  head  with  the  hammer.  And  for 
thee,  Alexander  Smith,  albeit  I  And  not  here  in 
this  book  the  fine  contrast  of  glare  and  gloom  in 
that  old  village  smithy,  which  is  still  a  wonder 
and  a  mystery  haunting  memory  like  a  dream — 
and  albeit  thou  hast  not  the  old  smith's  hearty, 
deep-throated  laugh  so  foR  of  a  genial,  frank  and 
manly  nature — yet  thou  hast  at  least  the  sparks 
flowing  thick  and  fast  and  bright  in  a  ceaseless 
stream  of  native  poetic  fervour,  which,  if  thou 
look  well  to  it,  shall  do  thee  better  service  than 
merely  to  emit  scintillations  soon  to  be  extin- 
guished and  forgotten,  when  the  hand  that  called 
them  forth  is  growing  weak  and  cold. 

Such,  indeed,  is  this  volume  of  poems.  It  is  a 
rich,  luscious,  abundant  blossom ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  wait  for  the  fruits  of  which  it  holds  out  a  good 
hope.  It  is  a  large  promise  to  pay,  and  we  arc 
ready  to  accept  the  bill,  believing  that  there  are 
effects  to  reaHze  the  whole  sum  of  our  expecta- 
tions. It  is  a  bright  morning  spangled  with 
countless  dew-drops,  and  ringing  with  many  song- 
birds, and  we  hope  it  will  go  on  "  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  More  than  this  it  is 
not ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  desired  that  Mr. 
Smith  should  himself  learn  and  believe  this ;  for 
otherwise  he  will  surely  disappoint  his  best  friends, 
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and  shootiiig  fast  heavenward,  like  a  rocket,  will 
yet  get  no  place  among  the  stars.  There  will 
need,  we  assure  him,  long  toU,  calm  thought,  and 
much  practice  hoth  in  ^e  outer  and  inner  har- 
monics, ere  he  accomplish  the  destiny  that  Hes, 
we  think,  hefore  him.  Let  him  not  be  offended 
because  we  speak  the  truth.  Were  it  our  object 
to  find  fault,  we  could  pick  more  holes  in  his 
Life-Drama  than  we  could  in  ninety-and-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  stale  and  spiritless  inanities  that 
the  midwives  of  "  the  Bow"  transfer  to  the  under- 
takers of  Grub  Street. 

Mr.  Smith  has  started  on  a  noble  race,  and  he 
has  points  of  unmistakable  power  and  speed  in 
him,  though  he,|W;ants  something  of  symmetry 
and  much  traiifing;  and  we  speak  all  tiie  n^ore 
frankly  because,  fronji  hi?  own  idea  of  the  poet^s 
function  and  character,  be  cannot  biit  feel  that  he 
has  yet  much  to  leam  and  to  unlearn,  to  do  and 
to  leave  undone. 

My  fHend,  a  poet  must  ere  long  arise, 

And  with  a  regal  song  stm-crown  this  age, 

As  a  saint's  head  is  with  a  halo  crowned ; 

One  who  shall  hallow  poetry  to  God 

And  to  its  own  high  use,  for  poetry  is 

The  grandest  chariot  wherein  king-thoughts  ride : 

One  who  shall  fervent  grasp  the  sword  of  song 

As  a  stem  swordsman  grasps  his  keenest  hlade, 

To  find  the  quickest  passage  to  the  heart 

A  mighty  poet,  whom  this  age  shall  choose 

To  be  its  spokesman  to  all  coming  times. 

In  the  ripe,  fuU-hlown  season  of  his  soul, 

He  shall  go  forward  in  his  spirit's  strength, 

And  grapple  with  the  questions  of  all  times 

And  wring  from  them  their  meanings. 

So  writes  Alexander  Smith  truly,  and  manMly, 
about  the  poet ;  but  he  himself  will  admit  that 
this  book  was  scarcely  composed  *Hhat  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
saying,"  as  above  hath  been  well  said  already. 
Let  him,  however,  bear  these  words  in  his  heart ; 
let  thifi  picture  be  graven  in  his  memory ;  and  let 
him  sit  down  to  his  rude  block,  not  falling  down 
to  worship  the  unshapen  idol,  but  determined 
doggedly  to  chisel  out  the  reality  of  this  fine 
ideal;  and  in  due  time  we  hope  to  see  him  sitting 
high  in  the  grand  YalhaUa  which  he  is  now  ear- 
nestly panting  to  enter.  Yerily,  Alexander  Smith, 
thou  hast  limned  the  poet's  outline  greatly  to  our 
mind :  a  many-sided  man  is  he,  with  thoughts 
that  wander  abroad  over  all  the  imiverse  of  God, 
and  large-souled  sjrmpathies  with  all  the  brother- 
hood of  men.  Haunting  the  trees,  and  the  streams, 
and  the  fountains,  the  brown  and  silent  hills,  the 
mystery-sounding  shore  that  labours  in  strange 
inarticulate  fashion  to  utter  something  which  we 
feel  to  be  unutterable— the  poet  gathers  every- 
where forms  of  beauty  and  spiritual  harmonies, 
as  he  clasps,  child-like,  the  fair  bosom  of  mother 
Nature,  drinking  from  her  fiill  breast  and  listening 
to  her  loving  voice.  Jtanging,  too,  among  the 
varied  scenes  of  life,  sitting  by  its  firesides  and 
watching  the  cheery  blink  of  the  quiet  hearth  as 
it  fiickers  on  the  weary  face  of  toil,  or  the  matron's 
patient  thoughtfulness,  the  poet  seeks  to  trans- 
fuse himself  into  all  other  beings,  and  to  taste  the 
sweet  and  bitter  of  every  manner  of  existence, — to 


live  in  other  men,  in  other  times,  in  all  this  glo- 
rious and  beautiful  creation,  so  that  his  heart- 
beat, whether  calm  or  fevered,  shall  be  less  a 
thing  of  his  own  breast,  and  more  like  the  general 
pulse  in  the  bosom  of  our  human  nature,  or  as  our 
author  himself  says: — 

Like  God  I  would  pervade  humanity, 

From  bridegroom  dreaming  on  his  marriage  mom, 

To  a  wild  wretch  tied  on  the  farthest  bough 

Of  oak  that  roars  on  edge  of  an  abyss, 

The  while  the  desperate  wind  with  all  its  strength 

Strains  the  whole  night  to  drive  it  down  the  giUf. 

rd  creep  into  the  lost  and  ruin'd  hearts 
Of  sinful  women  dying  in  the  streets. 

And  in  short  the  true  poet  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  all  mankind,  to  visit  the  secret 
"  chambers  of  imagery,"  and  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  depths  of  every  soul,  believing  that 
everywhere  he  will  find  a  point  of  contact,  and 
something  to  be  loved.  Above  all,  whithersoever 
he  goes  or  whatsoever  he  is  doing,  whether  gather- 
ing pale  cowslips  in  the  springwoods,  or  listening 
to  monotonous  runnels  bubbling  among  their 
pebbles,  or  whispering  to  the  water-lilies,  or 
whether  he  be  giving  utterance  to  the  sorrows, 
and  struggles,  and  pains,  and  joys,  of  an  age  that 
is  labouring  with  great  thoughts  or  striving  after 
high  achievements ;  in  any  case,  and  even  in  his 
most  playfiil  mood,  there  is  a  depth  and  solemnity 
in  hun  becoming  a  man  who  feels  that  he  is 
moving  among  the  pillared  stateliness,  and  sculp- 
tured grandeur,  and  lofty  harmonies  of  a  temple 
which  God  has  reared  for  his  own  glorious  wor- 
ship, and  in  which  the  poet  hath  a  place  as  one 
of  the  anointed  high-priests  and  inspired  oracles 
of  the  faith.  So  they  judged  rightly  of  old  time, 
when  the  Vates  was  deemed  a  true  prophet,  and 
not  merely  a  verse-maker,  given  to  chiming 
syllables  in  a  school-girl*  s  fdbum.  Thus  the 
old  heathen  poems  of  Greece  caught  more  no- 
bility, and  grandeur,  and  loveliness  from  Zeus 
and  Aphrodite,  than  ours  have  done  from  the 
living  God  himself.  Nay,  the  Roman  Jupiter 
Tonans  did  more  for  VirgUian  mimicries,  to  make 
them  great,  than  ever  the  Messiah  and  His  mys- 
teries have  done  for  our  English  poetic  literature; 
for,  bating  some  few  street-singing  hymnsters,  or- 
gan-grinding in  a  London  fog  at  the  maddest  pitch 
of  a  cracked  counter-tenor,  who  have  howled  cer- 
tain polemical  ballads  more  or  less  blasphemous, 
truly  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  show  that  our 
poets  have  yet  escaped  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  thick  darkness,  and  leeks,  and  onions,  and 
garlic.  Of  this  sad  lack  Alexander  Smith  has 
spoken  truly,  when  he  makes  demand  for  one 
who  shall  "hallow  poetry  to  God;"  but  his 
"Life-Drama"  has  verily  done  nothing  to  fiU 
up  the  chasm — has  not  so  much  as  fiung  a  stone 
into  the  abyss,  to  shew  how  deep  and  how  hol- 
low it  is. 

Still,  with  all  the  unartistic  clumsiness  of  this 
unripe  poem,  there  is  one  thing  having  some  like- 
ness of  a  divine  truth  in  it.  Too  much  there  is 
of  the  spasmodic  and  hysterical,  struggling  un- 
easily where  the  ripe  poet  would  be  calm ;  too 
much  there  is  alsQ  as  if  he  thought  that  the  proper 
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function  of  the  VaUs  was  "to  draw  images  from 
every  thing  " ;  for 

Images  lie  thick  upoli  his  talk 
As  shells  on  ocean  sands ; 

a  great  mistake,  surolj,  for  you  might  as  well 
say  that  "  a  man's  chief  end  "  was  to  make  clothes, 
these  images  hcing  chiefly  of  use  as  garments  for 
hi^  thoughts,  and  otherwise  not  hetter  than  robes 
upon  a  clothes-horse.  But  BtUl  the  leading  idea 
of  this  Life-Drama,  shadows  forth  to  us,  though 
dimly,  the  transition  of  an  earnest  human  soul 
from  the  cold,  icy  winter  of  human  vanity  that 
craves  for  idle  fame,  to  the  warmth  of  that  gonial 
spring-tide  which  love  quickens  in  the  heart,  and 
wreaths  with  perennial  blossoms ;  and  so  far,  we 
hold  that  this  is  a  veritable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  our  day ;  the  distinct  utterance  of  a 
truth  which  it  was  high  time  for  any  one  who 
had  heard^  it  "  in  the  closet,"  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  "fit)m  the  house-tops."  While  we  are 
ready  to  admit,  then,  that  Hr.  Alexander  Smith 
has  dug  from  his  intellectual  Mount  Alexander 
a  good  deal  of  precious  metal  for  increase  of  our 
general  circulation  in  the  shape  of  very  poetical 
similies  and  metaphors,  as  when  he  speaks  of  his 
life,  saying  that  it  is 

Bare,  bald,  and  tawdry  as  a  fingered  moth ; 

or  talks  of 

Giving  men  glimpses  so  divine 
As  when,  upon  a  racking  night,  the  wind 
Draws  the  pale  curtains  of  the  vaponry  clouds, 
And  shows  those  wonderful,  mysterious  voids. 
Throbbing  with  stars  like  pulses ; 

or  when  he  says  it  were 

Better  for  man, 
Were  he  and  nature  more  familiar  friends  ! 
His  part  is  worst  that  touches  this  base  world. 
Altho'  the  ocean's  inmost  heart  be  pure, 
Yet  the  salt  Mnge  that  daily  licks  the  shore 
Is  gross  with  sand ; 

still,  upon  the  whole,  this  book  exhibits  less  of 
poetic  thought  than  of  poetic  sensibility;  little 
"grappling  with  the  questions  of  all  times,'' 
though  much  of  a  keen  insight  into  those 
symbols  and  affinities  which  link  the  world  of 
thought  with  the  world  of  matter,  and  which 
form  the  rich  colouring  of  poetic  language,  rather 
than  the  fabric  and  texture  of  its  ideas.  And 
even  in  this  respect  we  could  find  it  in  our  hearts 
to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Smith  for  his  too  frequent 
habit  of  toying  with  a  conceit,  and  his  readiness 
to  go  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  cull  a  chance 
flower  and  stick  it  in  his  button-hole.  "We  could 
also  tell  him  some  certain  things  that  might  help 
him  to  distinguish  between  a  true  interpretation 
of  nature  and  the  forced  and  fanciful  way  in  which 
he  has  dealt  with  the  volume  of  its  book  ;  like 
many  another  preacher,  wresting  the  letter  quite 
away  from  the  spirit.  And  truly  there  are  many 
things  we  should  like  to  say,  and  would  say,  if 
we  could  only  have  a  forenoon's  saunter  with  him, 
some  bright  sunny  day,  along  the  Trongate, 
or  the  Sauchie-hall-road ;  or,  better  far,  if  we 
could  just  have  a  moonlight  stroll  together  where 
the  brown  gloom  of  the  old  hiUa  lies  mirrored  in 


great  shadowy  masses  on  the  quiet  bosom  of  Loch 
Lomond ;  and,  in  fact,  the  next  time  we  visit  the 
precincts  of  St.  Mungo's,  the  old  city  of  the  fish 
and  the  castle,  where  we  believe  our  poet  wons  at 
this  day,  our  purpose  is  to  see  the  Laigh  Eirk,  the 
Saut  Market,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  and  then 
and  there  to  tell  him,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love,  that  he  has  used  the  sea  and  the  stars  like 
the  minister's  pair  of  horses,  which  to-day  are 
ploughing  the  glebe  and  to-morrow  are  drawing 
his  wife  in  an  open  phseton  to  the  Laird's — that 
he  has,  in  his  tenth  midnight-scene  on  London- 
bridge,  sacrificed  grossly  to  a  sentimental  Moloch, 
making  his  hero  pass  through  unhallowed  fires  in 
most  unnatural  fashion  and  with  most  gratuitous 
pain ;  and,  in  fine,  that  he  has,  in  various  ways, 
occasioned  such  an  overflow  of  our  critical  bile, 
that,  but  for  a  very  wholesome  and  happy  consti- 
tution, in  the  main,  we  should  have  been  in  as 
acrid  and  bitter  a  state  as  if  we  had  supped  last 
night  on  Welsh-rabbit,  and  been  hag-ridden  by 
the  ghost  of  a  Gloster-cheese.  But  though  it  is 
our  frill  purpose  to  be  sharp  with  Mr.  Smith,  and 
though  we  have  a  "  crow  to  pluck  with  him,"  we 
would,  for  the  present,  "  gently  scan  our  brother 
man,"  and  rather  make  welcome  recognition  of 
the  light  and  heat  of  this  sun,  than  take  a  curious 
survey  of  the  spots  by  which  it  is  tarnished. 

Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  not  already 
catalogued  the  blemishes  too  much  at  large. 
Perhaps  we  have ;  but  if  so,  it  has  been  in  no  un- 
kindly spirit,  but  simply  with  the  purpose  of 
couching  the  poet's  cataract,  that  his  vision  here- 
after may  become  more  clear.  If  we  have  spit 
upon  the  ground,  it  was  solely  to  anoint  his  eyes. 
It  is  far  from  our  object  to  touch  the  sensitive 
spirit  on  the  quick  and  tender  part,  or  to  pour  oil 
of  vitriol  on  his  sores.  On  the  contrary,  though 
we  can  plainly  discern  that  the  writer  of  the  Life- 
Drama  has  not  yet  shaken  off  the  chr3rsalis,  and  is 
only  struggling  to  get  his  wings  free,  that  he  may 
bask  in  the  sunshine  and  flutter  among  the  flowers ; 
yet,  fix)m  a  carefril  and  indeed  curious  survey  of 
that  part  of  him  which  has  yet  been  developed, 
we  argue  decidedly  that  he  is  no  death-moth,  who 
will  singe  his  wings  at  the  candle  flame,  but  rather 
an  emperor  butteifly,  a  joyous  creature  of  the  day 
and  the  sunshine,  whom  we  hope  to  see  some 
day  fluttering  around  the  path  of  life,  and  glad- 
dening the  hearts  of  men.  That  he  will  yet 
shake  off  the  extreme  sensuousness  of  his  pre- 
sent character,  and  leave  his  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra notions,  like  other  Egyptian  ruins,  to  be 
buried  in  the  desert-drift  and  oblivion,  we  for 
our  parte  have  no  doubt  at  aU ;  and  unless  we 
have  greatly  mistaken  the  springs  of  native  power 
that  are  in  him,  he  will  leave  many  other  things 
also  behind,  and  press  on  towards  the  perfect 
man,  striving,  in  a  calm  toiling  silence  for  a  space, 
to  be  a  meet  organ,  at  Iq^t,  fi)r  the  utterance  of 
the  many-voiced  harmonies  of  this  many-sided 
age.  That  he  has  a  fine  eye  in*  his  head,  a  pain- 
ter's eye  rejoicing  in  God's  fair  handiwork,  who 
can  doubt  who  reads  these  lines  ? — 

'Mong  the  green  lanes  of  Kent — green  sunny  lanes — 
Where  troops  of  ohildren  shout^  and  laugh,  and  play, 
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And  gather  daisies;,  stood  an  antiqne  home, 

Within  its  orchard  rich  with  ruddy  fruits ; 

For  the  full  year  was  laughing  in  its  prime. 

Wealth  of  all  flowers  grew  in  that  garden  green, 

And  the  old  porch  with  its  great  oaken  door 

Was  smothered  in  rose  bloom,  while  o'er  the  walls 

The  honey-suckle  clung  deliciously. 

Before  the  door  there  lay  a  plot  of  grass 

Snowed  o'er  with  daisies— flower  of  all  beloved, 

Andfamousest  in  song ;  and  in  the  midst 

A  carved  fountain  stood,  dried  up  and  hrok^w. 

On  which  a  peacock  perched  and  sunned  itself; 

Beneath,  two  petted  rabbits,  snowy  white, 

Squatted  upon  the  sward. 

A  row  of  poplars  darkly  rose  behind, 

Around  whose  tops,  and  the  old  fashioned  vanes, 

White  pigeons  fluttered,  and  o'er  aU  was  bent 

The  mighty  shf,  with  sailing  sunny  clouds. 

That  is  a  picture  not  perhaps  of  the  highest 
kind,  not  beheld  with  the  Turner  '*  eye  of  faith 
which  seeth  things  that  are  invisible  *'  to  grosser 
sense;  but  yet  full,  clear  and  true,  just  such 
a  Kentish  grange,  "  smothered  among  rose-buds," 
OS  we  have  often  seen  with  mingled  love  and 
envy,  ^^hile  drowsing  a  rare  holiday  among  the 
hawthorn- scented  lanes,  or  while  the  white  cones  of 
the  chesnut-bloom'  were  still  sweetening  the  June 
air.  But,  why  is  it  that  our  Glasgow  poet  has  not 
taken  us  ''  doon  the  water/'  among  the  lochs  and 
firthsy  and  glorious  island  glimpses  of  his  own 
lovely  land?  We  should  have  expected  Bute 
and  Arran  and  Lomond,  and  the  splendid  day- 
dream which  opens  on  the  Clyde  voyager,  as  he 
steams  in  sight  of  Dumbarton  on  a  summer  after- 
nooHy  to  figure  with  more  prominence  on  these 
picturesque  pages.  That  would  have  been  more 
edifying  by  &x  than  the  idle  laudation  of  whiskey, 
"yellowed  with  peat-reek  and  mellowed  with 
age,"  and  drunk  in  a  '^  mountain  shieling," 
among  "  dark  purple  moors,"  by  the  "  grey  boul- 
ders of  Bannoch,"  or  the  misty  scarf  of  Ben- 
More  ;"  of  all  which  we  are  ready  to  avow  that, 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  writer,  he  has  caught 
no  inspiration  from  his  subject,  exhilarating 
though  it  be.  But,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  which 
our  author  excels,  it  is  in  the  description,  direct 
or  incidental,  of  dewy  nights  and  starry  heavens. 
There  ho  is  quite  at  home,  though  we  dare  say, 
his  mother,  or  his  landlady,  may  entertain  a 
different  opinion  on  this  head,  when  the  gentle 
poet  knocks  timidly  at  untimely  hours,  and  stands 
on  the  door  step,  watching  Orion  among  the  chim- 
ney-pots. "With  the  sea,  also,  he  plays  familiarly, 
as  one  that  has  gathered  shells  on  the  grey  beach, 
and  pulled  the  tangles  from  the  rough-backed 
''skerry/'  and  who  is,  probably,  all  the  more 


fond  of  Father  Neptune,  from  having  mainly 
watched  him  in  the  moonlight  evenings, 

Toying  with  the  shore  his  wedded  bride, 
When  in  the  fulness  of  his  marriage  joy, 
He  decorates  her  tawny  hrow  with  shells, 
Retires  a  space  to  see  how  fair  she  looks, 
Then  proud,  runs  up  to  kiss  her ; 

for  he  has  always  a  kindlier  word  for  the  hoary 
old  rogue  than  ever  any  one  could  yet  spare,  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  dandled  on  his  bosom  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Solway,  or  about  the  Kyles  of 
Bute.  No,  no,  Mr.  Smitii ;  don't  tell  us  about 
the  bridegroom  sea,  toying  in  this  playful  and 
happy  way ;  for  a  more  deceitful  sleeping-com- 
panion there  never  was,  and  when  he  comes  to 
that  kissing  work  you  speak  about,  it  is  the 
roughest  and  most  boorish  attack  ever  made  on 
maiden's  Hps,  to  say  nothing  of  the  salt,  or  the 
blue-beard  character  of  the  grim  old  wooer.  You 
really  must  give  over  this  way.  It  has  not  veri- 
similitude. It  is  lii^e  the  notion  of  a  girl  at  a 
watering-place,  before  she  makes  her  first  trip  in 
a  pleasure-yacht;  and  if  you  would  be  a  wise  in- 
terpreter of  the  ocean  shells  and  surges,  you  must 
take  a  walk  with  old  Homer,  by  the  many-mur- 
muring sea,  or  feel  as  Tennyson,  when  he  wrote 
the 

Break,  break,  break 
On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  0  sea! 

And  I  would  that  my  voice  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

But  we  must  have  done,  our  space,  though  not 
our  matter,  being  exhausted.  We  would,  there- 
fore, briefly  recommend  Mr.  Smith  to  remember 
his  own  words — 

Strive  for  the  Poet's  crown ;  but  ne'er  forget 
How  poor  are  fancy's  hlooms  to  thoughtful  fruits. 

Be  in  no  hurry  to  be  famous ;  you  must  first 
of  all  be  great.  Sit  down  humbly  on  the  footstool 
at  the  knees  of  the  great  parent,  and  listen  revc* 
rentially  to  what  mother  Nature  has  to  sing  or 
say — ^to  the  old  ballad  lore  that  is  chiming  in  her 
memory,  to  the  sage  counsel  that  she  mingles  with 
her  talk,  to  the  histories  and  the  mysteries  which 
she  will  by  and  by  reveal  to  thee,  if  thou  shew 
thyself  a  good  listener,  and  able  to  receive  her 
dark  sayings.  If  so,  we  shall  expect  to  meet  thee 
again,  and  would  now  bid  thee  adieu  in  words 
thou  knowest  well. 

A  star  is  trembling  on  the  horizon's  verge. 

That  star  shall  g^ow  and  hroaden  on  the  night. 

Until  it  hangs  divine  and  beautifUl 

In  the  proud  zenith. 

May  you  so  broaden  on  the  sides  of  fame. 
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DOMESTIC. 

The  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in  Par- 
liament, since  it  re-assembled  on  the  4th  of  last 
month,  have  possessed  more  than  usual  interest. 
Of  the  subjects  which  have  been  under  considera- 
tion, the  most  important  have  been  the  proposals 
of  the  Government  relative  to  education  and  the 
finances.  As  regards  thefonner,  the  expectations  of 
the  public  were  not  very  high ;  and  the  intentions 
of  the  Ministry,  as  announced  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, if  they  do  not  fall  short  of  these  anticipations, 
certainly  do  not  surpass  them.  The  principal 
features  of  the  scheme  (if  such  it  may  be  called), 
are  the  provisions  relative  to  education  in  towns, 
and  to  charitable  endowments.  Municipal  coun- 
cils are  to  be  enabled,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
to  levy  a  rate  in  aid  of  education — ^the  proceeds 
to  be  distributed,  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform 
proportion,  among  schools  already  existing  and 
approved  by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  charitable  endowments, 
which  now  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
£312,000,  are  to  be  rescued  from  mismanagement 
and  inefficiency,  and  turned  to  better  account  for 
educational  purposes,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Council.  Special  allowances 
are  to  be  made  to  schools  in  places  which  possess 
no  municipal  organization.  The  amount  annually 
voted  for  education  is  to  be  increased  by  £100,000. 
The  Universities  are  for  the  present  left  un- 
disturbed, but  with  an  express  warning  that  the 
interference  of  the  Government  can  only  be 
averted  by  timely  self-reformation. 

These  proposals,  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go, 
are,  of  course,  liable  to  the  objection  that  they 
fail  to  supply  the  great  want,  now  acknowledged 
and  deplored  by  all  parties,  of  a  method  by  which 
instruction  may  be  made  to  reach  the  children  of 
the  most  necessitous  and  ignorant  classes.  The 
assistance  rendered  from  the  public  ftmds  is  to  be 
afforded  only  to  those  parents  who  are  already 
able  and  willing  to  give  some  sort  of  education  to 
their  children.  The  proper  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion is,  that  the  blame  of  the  shortcoming  rests, 
not  with  the  actual  Administration,  but  with  the 
present  frame  of  the  Government.  Under  a  re- 
stricted franchise,  the  beneficial  action  of  the 
State,  either  for  educational  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, is  limited,  by  a  kind  of  political  necessity, 
to  what  maybe  termed  the  electoral  classes  of  the 
community.  The  establishment  of  a  really  na- 
tional system  of  education,  is  one  of  the  results 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow  a  large  extension 
of  the  sufiGrage. 

If  the  Government  proposals  with  regard  to 
education  rather  disappointed  public  expectation, 
the  Budget  has  greatly  exceeded  it.  This  states- 
man-like and  comprehensive  scheme,  ably  and 
clearly  developed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech 
of  the  18  th  of  last  month,  has  been  received  with 
more  general  approbation  than  usually  rewards  the 


efforts  of  our  ministers  of  finance.     This  approval 
of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  certain  details,  some  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  amended  before  they  pass  into  law.     The 
Revenue  of  the  financial  year  1853-54,  is  esti- 
mated   at    £52,990,000;    the    expenditure    at 
£52,1 83,000 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  about  £800, 000. 
This  surplus  it  is  proposed  to  increase  by  some 
additions  to  the  existing  taxes.     One  of  these  is 
the  temporary  extension  of  the  income  tax,  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  5d.  in  the  pound,  to  incomes  be- 
tween £100  and  £150,  and  to  Ireland.      The  le- 
gacy duty  is  to  be  extended  to  all  successions, 
real  property  being  no  longer  exempted.     There 
is  to  be  an  addition  of  Is.  a  gallon  to  the  duty  on. 
spirits  in  Scotland,  and  of  8d.  in  Ireland ;  and  an 
increase  is  to  be  made  in  the  higher  grade  of  li- 
cences to  brewers,  and  to  dealers  in  tea  and  coffee, 
tobacco  and  soap.      The  total  receipts  from  these 
increased  taxes  are  expected  to  amount,  in  the 
year  1853-4,  to  £1,344,000,  and  in  ftiture  years 
to  a  considerably  larger  sum.     The  means  which, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thus  obtains  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  remission  or  reduction  of  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  of  the  existing  imposts.  The 
duty  on  soap,  which  now  produces  £1,1 26,000,  is  to 
be  abolished  altogether.  ITie  tea-duty  is  to  be  di- 
minished, by  gradual  reductions,  from  its  present 
amount  of  2«.  2^d,  per  lb.,  to  Is,  per  lb.,  in  1856. 
The  customs'  duties  on  twelve  other  articles  of 
food,  including  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  raisins  and 
cocoa,  are  to  be  considerably  lowered.     Th^e  are, 
besides,  133  more  articles,  the  duties  on  which, 
are  to  be  reduced,  and  123  which  arc  to  be  set 
free  from  duty  altogether.     The  stamp-duty  on 
life  assurance  is  to  be  diminished  from  28.  6d.  to 
6d.  per  £100;  on  receipts,  to  Id,  for  all  amounts; 
on  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  where  no  con- 
sideration is  given,  to  2«.  6d, ;  on  attorney's  an- 
nual certificates,  to  £9  in  the  metropolis,  and  £6 
in  the  country — and  on  articles  of  clerkship  ftt>m 
£120  to  £80.     The  duty  on  advertisements  is  to 
be  reduced  from  U.  6d.  to  6d, ;  and  newspaper 
supplements,  containing  only  advertisements,  are 
not  to  be  liable  to  the  stamp  duty.     The  duty  on 
hackney  carriages  is  to  be  reduced  from  1«.  5d,  to 
1«.  a  day.     In  the  assessed  taxes  large  remissions 
are  to  be  made.     The  duties  on  men-servants,  and 
on  carriages,  horses  and  dogs,  are  to  be  consider- 
ably lowered  in  most  cases,  and  in  others  to  be 
simplified  and  equalized.     The  conditions  of  the 
redemption  of  the  land-tax  ai'e  to  be  made  more 
favourable.     By  all  these  remissions,  under  the 
different  heads  or  excise,  customs,  stamps  and  as- 
sessed taxes,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  taxation 
for  the  present  year  of  £2,568,000,  and  a  loss  in- 
curred by  the  revenue,  after  allowing  for  the 
additional  receipts  from  increased  consumption, 
of  £1,656,000.   The  surplus  of  revenue  remaining 
after  these  remissions  will  be  £493,000.     "When 
all  the  proposed  reductionS|  including  that  of  tea 
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duty,  shall  have  taken  effect,  the  entire  remission 
of  taxation,  nnder  this  scheme,  will  he  not  less 
than  £'5,384,000.  The  resources  which  ore  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  the  repeal  of  the  income- 
tax  in  1860  (after  successive  reductions,  in  1855  and 
1 857),  to  6d.  and  5d.  in  the  pound,  are  to  be  derived 
partly  from  the  legacy  duty  and  the  other  new  taxes, 
partly  from  the  diminished  charge  of  the  national 
debt,  and  partly  from  the  falling  in  of  the  long 
annuities,  which  alone  will  in  that  year  effect  a 
relief  of  £2,146,000. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Government  plan, 
which  in  its  extent,  not  less  than  in  the  mingled 
boldness  and  prudence  of  its  various  provisions,  re- 
minds oi)e  of  Sir  Eobert  Feel's  memorable  budgets. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  carries 
out  the  system  which  that  great  statesman  was 
the  first,  not  indeed  to  originate,  but  to  bring 
into  practical  operation  on  a  large  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defects  of  the  plan  are  obvious 
enough ;  not  the  least  among  them  being  the  re- 
tention of  the  income  tax  in  its  unreformed  state, 
though  its  inequalities  are  now  admitted.  How- 
ever fair  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry  may  be, 
few  persons  will  be  sanguine  enough  to  expect 
that  the  Government  of  1860  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  amount  of  revenue  afforded  by 
this  tax.  The  advocates  of  a  re-adjustment  of  this 
impost  may,  however,  be  content  to  endure  its 
inequalities  a  few  years  longer,  in  the  hope  that, 
by  the  year  1860,  public  opinion  will  have  bo- 
come  sufficiently  enlightened  to  enable  the 
GU)vemment  of  that  day  to  convert  an  unfair  and 
vexations  income-tax  into  an  equitable  property- 
tax. 

Of  minor  objections,  one  of  the  most  reasonable 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
duty  on  advertisements  is  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
tax  of  sixpence,  which  is  to  be  retained,  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  cheapening  of  ad- 
vertisements, by  preserving  the  partial  monopoly 
which  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal journals.  The  remission  of  the  duty  on 
supplements,  a  measure  unobjectionable  in  itself, 
will  only  serve,  under  the  circumstances,  to  de- 
velop and  confirm  this  monopoly.  The  tax  should 
be  abolished  altogether;  its  redaction,  as  now 
proposed,  will  produce  few  of  those  benefits  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  accrue  from  its 
entire  remission. 

The  intended  reforms,  subsequently  announced 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  methods  of  levying  the 
customs'  duties,  constitute  the  proper  complement 
of  the  financial  reforms  proposed  in  the  budget, 
and  will  relieve  the  commerce  of  the  country  from 
many  needless  and  injurious  restrictions. 

COLONISS  AKD  DEPSNBENCIES. 

The  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  question  of  the 
fhture  government  of  India  has  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  intelligence  that  two  of  the 
judges  of  the  highest  court  of  Bombay  have  been 
summarily  removed  from  the  bench,  by  the  mere 
fiat  of  ihe  GK>vemor,  without  process  of  trial,  and 
for  alleged  gronnds  which  the  public  in  India 
consider  not  to  be  the  real  causes  of  their  dis- 
missal.   Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter  may 


be,  it  is  dear  that,* nnder  the  present  system^  no 
security  for  the  good  administration  of  justice  can 
exist  in  India.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  any  arrangements  which  can  be  devised 
will  afford  this  security,  until  the  natives  of 
India,  or,  at  least,  the  more  civilised  portion  of 
them,  shall  be  admitted  to  some  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country.  In  a  petition, 
signed  by  between  six  and  seven  thonsand  edu- 
cated natives  of  Bengal,  and  presented  to  the 
Honse  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  some 
suggestions  are  made  on  this  point,  which  deserve 
attention.  The  petitioners  propose  that  the  legis- 
lative power  shall  be  vested  in  a  council  of  seven- 
teen persons,  of  whom  five  shall  be  Europeans, 
and  twelve,  natives — ^three  from  each  presidency. 
The  twelve  native  members,  they  suggest,  should 
be  at  first  selected  by  the  Governor-General,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  at  some  fliture  day 
this  method  of  appointment  is  to  give  place  to  a 
system  of  popular  election.  Of  course.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  whose  opinions  with  regard  to 
Indian  government  appear  to  be  formed  on  the 
old  maxim  of  paternal  despotism,  "Everything 
for  the  people,  nothing  by  the  people,"  objected 
strongly  to  these  suggestions ;  but,  some  of  his 
noble  colleagues  took  different  views  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  sagacious  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  Manchester,  at  their  recent  public 
meeting,  have  sufficiently  indicated  their  own 
opinions,  that  industry,  prosperity,  and  content- 
ment in  India,  can  only  spring  from  the  self- 
reliant  energy  and  intelligence,  which  will  be 
developed  by  education  and  free  institutions. 

From  an  allusion  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's Budget  speech,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Colonial  Minister,  in  accordance  with  his 
well-known  principles,  has  determined  to  empower 
the  colonists  of  Jamaica  to  exercise  a  more  com- 
plete control  over  their  public  expenditure.  How 
systematically  they  are  thwarted  at  present  in 
this  respect  appears  from  the  following  intelli- 
gence fr^m  that  island,  which  we  copy  from  the 
l^mes  of  Apnl  4.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Jamaica  "Council,"  or  Upper  Honse,  is  a 
nominated  body,  appointed  by  ttie  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  not  responsible  to  the  Colonists : — 

A  bill  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  colony  by 
^62,500,  had  passed  the  Assembly.  It  was  ftiUy  expected 
that  the  bill  would  be  rejected  by  tlie  Council.  Indeed, 
it  was  whispered  in  political  drdes,  that  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  would  vote  in  favour  of  it.  In  the 
event  of  the  bill  being  r^ected,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
popular  branch  would  pass  a  resolution  refusing  to  raise 
any  supplies.  This  would  be  followed  by  a  short  proro- 
gation. On  re-assembling,  the  same  resolution,  or  one 
similar  to  it,  would  be,  probably,  passed.  This  would 
leave  the  Governor  no  alternative  but  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly,  and  appeal  to  the  constituency.  Should  this 
be  done,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  new  House  will  be 
imbued  with  retrenchment  principles,  to  at  least  as  great 
an  extent  as  its  predecessor. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Government  of 
Jamaica  has  hitherto  been  conducted.  In  this 
country,  when  the  House  of  Lords  opposes  itself, 
on  any  important  question,  to  the  fixed  determi- 
nation of  the  people;  a  continued  "  pressure  from 
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without "  will,  in  time,  compel  it  to  give  way ;  but 
in  Jamaica,  the  Council,  backed  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Home  Government,  can 
always  resist  effectually  any  amount  of  pressure. 
If  "  responsible  government  *'  shall  now  be  esta- 
blished in  that  colony,  with  such  an  elective  fran- 
chise as  will  enable  the  labouring  classes  to  protect 
themselves  againsfc  oppressive  legislation,  we  shall 
soon  cease  to  hear  of  discontent  and  distress  in 
Jamaica. 

FOREIGN. 

The  political  stagnation  of  the  Continent  has 
only  been  disturbed,  of  late,  by  two  changes  of 
ministry,  remarkable  rather  for  the  causes  which 
led  to  tiiem,  than  for  their  intrinsic  importance. 
In  Spain,  the  unpopular  Ministers  who  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  reactionary  in- 
tentions of  the  Court,  and  to  reduce  the  Legisla- 
ture to  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
Empire,  have  been,  at  length,  compelled  to  resign, 
and  have  been   succeeded  by  a  ministry  of  pro- 


fessedly moderate  and  conciliatory  views.  The 
event  is  only  of  importance  as  an  evidence  that 
even  in  Spain,  as  in  other  countries  of  "Western 
Europe,  the  cause  of  constitutional  government  has 
not  been  weakened  by  the  temporary  defection  of 
France. 

In  Holland,  a  "  Papal  aggression,"  closely  re- 
sembling that  which  disturbed  this  country  three 
years  ago ;  in  other  words,  the  appointment  of  a 
Eoman  Catholic  Archbishop  and  four  suffiragan 
Bishops,  has  produced  a  popular  excitement,  which 
has  driven  from  power  the  Ministers  who  acqui- 
esced in  this  proceeding  of  the  Eoman  See.  In 
our  country,  the  statesmen  who,  three  years  ago, 
opposed  the  current  of  popular  indignation,  now 
hold  the  highest  places  in  the  Administration.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  Dutch  Protestants 
will  be  equally  ready  to  forgive  the  Ministers 
whom  they  have  now  expelled  from  office,  for  the 
offence  of  religious  toleration. 
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Cohden  and  hU  Pamphlet  considered;  in  a  Letter 
to  Richai'd  Cobden,  Esq.  M.P.  By  Alfred  B. 
HicHARDB,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  London:  Bailey 
Brothers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings.  1853. 

Mr.  EiCHABns  has  wrought  himself  up  to  a  state 
of  perfect  delirium,  and  bidden  adieu  to  common 
courtesy  and  decency,  and,  what  is  worse  for  him, 
to  common  sense  as  well — and  all  along  of  Eichard 
Cobden  and  his  pamphlet.  On  this  subject  he  is 
insane,  perfectly  mad  with  sheer  hatred,  which, 
for  from  endeavouring  to  conceal,  he  boasts  and 
parades  upon  all  occasions.  His  avowed  hatred 
is  only  equalled  by  his  pomposity  and  pedantry. 
Stupidly  imagining  that  because  Mr.  Cobden  does 
not  garnish  his  paragraphs  with  fag  ends  of  Greek 
and  scraps  of  Latin,  he  must  be  wanting  in  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Eichards  takes  care  to  show  himself 
a  man  of  erudition  by  dragging  in  classical  quota- 
tions where  they  have  no  business,  and  actually 
pens  an  elaborate  note  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
he  knows  almost  as  much  of  prosody  as  a  boy  on 
the  lowest  form  at  Harrow  is  expected  to  know 
at  twelve  years  of  age.  With  all  his  scholarship, 
however,  he  writes  in  an  abominably  stilted  and 
inflated  style — a  style  as  remote  in  vigour  and 
effect  from  the  plain  Saxon  of  Cobden  as  mere 
windy  verbiage  can  well  be.  >Ve  do  not  share 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Cobden's  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war  and  the  probabilities  of  invasion,  as 
our  readers  well  know,  but  we  would  much  rather 
endorse  them  in  toto  than  subscribe  to  the  rabid 
rant  of  these  pages,  or  countenance  the  imgentle- 
manly  and  savage  discourtesy  which  seems  to  be 
the  chief  characteristic  of  their  author.  In  page 
111  he  gives  us  the  old  saw  "  IHdicisse  fdeUUr 
wtUh^^  ^. :  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  Mr. 


Eichards  ougM  to  be  as  ignorant  as  a  blind  horse. 
We  have  some  faith  in  the  adage  ourselves,  and 
are,  therefore,  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that 
this  erudite  seeming  is  assumed  for  the  nonce. 
It  is  possible  that  his  furious  wrath  is  also  got  up 
for  a  temporary  purpose ;  so  much  the  better  for 
him  if  it  be. 


Australia  Visited  and  Revisited.  A  Narrative  of  re- 
cent Travels  and  old  Experiences  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales.  By  Samuel  Mobsman,  and 
Thomas  Banister.  London:  Addoy  and  Co.,  21, 
Old  Bond-street.  1853. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  arc  practical  men  who 
write  for  a  practical  purpose :  their  object  is  to 
lay  before  the  public  a  work  which,  while  it 
affords  to  the  emigrant  all  the  information  he  re- 
quires, shall  put  the  stay-at-home  reader  in  pos- 
session of  such  interesting  facts  as  most  persons 
at  the  present  crisis  are  desirous  of  knowing. 
Afraid  of  imparting  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
countries  they  have  visited,  and  thus  occasioning 
mischief,  they  limit  their  narrative  almost  entirely 
to  the  fects  of  their  own  experience,  rarely  re- 
curring to  any  other  source.  Eortunately  for  the 
reader,  this  experience  is  pretty  extensive,  and 
the  narrative  will  be  found  to  comprise  every 
subject  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  our 
South  Australian  colonies,  with  which  he  would 
desire  to  be  acquainted.  The  relation  commences 
with  a  log  of  the  voyage  out,  which  those  about 
to  emigrate  will  be  glad  to  learn  is  one  of  the 
least  dangerous,  notwithstanding  its  length,  that  can 
be  undertaken.  The  travellers  arrive  at  Melbourne 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  diggings;  they  describo  the  oxcitemont  of 
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the  time — ^the  doings  of  the  diggers — and  the  rush 
of  all  classes  to  the  gold-fields ;  and  they  visit  them 
all  in  succession,  reporting  without  enthusiasm  or 
prejudice  the  actual  state  of  affairs  on  the  spot. 
They  journey  into  the  interior,  visiting  the  squat- 
ters and  the  sheep-farmers,  and  paint  many 
striking  and  life-like  pictures  of  life  in  the  hush 
and  the  wilderness.  The  following  sketch  of  a 
Squatter's  homestead  may  serve  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  style  and  contents  of  the  volume : — 

As  we  approached  the  homestead,  we  heard  the  lowing 
of  kine,  the  hleating  of  sheep,  and  the  homely  hark  of 
the  dogs,  which  thrilled  with  a  pleasing  sensation  through 
our  wearied  frame,  while  our  good  horse  pricked  up  his  ears 
and  sniffed  the  air,  as  if  he  was  sure  there  was  a  feed  of 
com  at  hand.  Emerging  from  the  forest,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  head-stadon,  with  its  house  and  out- 
offices  hailt  upon  a  small  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a 
running  stream  ahout  ten  yards  wide ;  this  stream  we 
forded,  over  a  pehhly  hed,  with  the  horse  up  to  his  knees 
in  water.  A  general  whoop  from  all  the  live  creation 
ahout  announced  our  approach.  Among  harking  dogs, 
crowing  fowls,  cackling  geese,  lowing  cattle  and  neigh- 
ing horses,  we  made  our  way  up  to  the  house,  where  we 
found  the  proprietor  standing  at  his  open  door,  who  cor- 
dially invited  us  to  dismount  and  step  in,  after  perusing 
a  note  of  introduction  which  we  presented  to  him  from 
his  agents  in  Melbourne. 

Apologising  for  the  absence  of  his  ostler,  who  had 
gone  to  the  (diggings,  he  led  the  way  to  a  roughly-built 
but  comfortable  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  premises,  where, 
between  ns,  we  managed  to  put  up  our  tired  horse  snugly 
for  the  night.  After  this  he  shewed  ns  to  the  strangers' 
bed-rooms,  of  which  there  were  half-a-dozen  in  the  house, 
and  left  us  to  indulge  in  refreshing  ablutions,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  the  most  agreeable  thing 
we  could  have.  When  we  had  finished,  we  were  shewn 
into  a  comfortably  furnished  parlour,  where  we  were  in- 
troduced to  our  host's  wife,  a  lady-like  personage,  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  four  boys  and  two  interesting 
girls,  all  in  their  teens.  Besides  these,  there  were  two 
gentlemen  from  a  neighbouring  station,  who  had  come 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  to  drink  tea  with  them.  Alto- 
gether, a  more  homely,  pleasant-looking  family  party  you 
would  not  find  in  the  oldest  farm-house  in  England; 
and  nowhere  but  in  a  gentleman-farmer's  homestead  would 
you  find  the  same  elegances  and  comforts  with  which  the 
room  was  furnished.  Sofa,  table,  choirs,  carpet,  piano- 
forte, cartains  decorating  a  French  window  opening  upon 
a  verandah— every  thing  had  the  semblance  of  wealth 
and  taste,  which  you  might  expect  in  the  ciUes,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  bush  of  Australia.  Our  host,  although 
more  than  twelve  years  a  tenant  of  the  bush,  had  not 
lost  any  of  the  polished  manners  of  the  gentleman ;  and 
his  children,  brought  up  under  the  care  of  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  mother,  presented  that  decorum  and  obe- 
dience which  betoken  the  well-bred  family.  Those  who 
have  read  of  the  barbarous  state  in  which  the  American 
squatter  lives,  from  whom  the  appellation  has  been  de- 
rived, as  he  squats  down  upon  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
backwoods,  without  paying  fee  or  ticense,  are  agreeably 
surprised  when  they  witness  the  superior  condition  of 
the  Australian  squatter. 

The  state  of  society  in  the  principal  towns,  at 
the  diggings,  and  in  the  hush,  is  depicted  in  plain, 
homely^  but  vigorous  colours,  with  such  an  evi- 
dent and  dogged  adherence  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
that  no  man  shall  read  this  volume  half  through 
without  feeling  assured  that  he  knows  something 
at  least  of  Australian  habits  and  feelings.  The 
writers  travel  overland  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney, 
a  distance  of  some  six  hundred  miles,  through 
forest  and  plain,  ravines  and  rivers ;  they  record 
the  events  of  the  journey,  its  pleasures  and  pains, 


dangers  and  delights.  We  have  not  space  to 
foUow  them,  but  commend  our  readers  to  do  so  at 
their  leisure.  In  the  course  of  their  route  they 
came  upon  a  shepherd,  whose  history  may  serve 
for  a  warning  to  many  proposing  to  emigrate,  but 
who  had  better  stay  at  home. 

In  our  conversation  with  this  shepherd  (say  they), 
we  were  struck  by  his  manner,  which  was  above  that  of 
the  mere  labourer;  and  his  htUe  history,  which  he 
briefly  told  us,  proved  that  we  were  not  wrong.  He  said 
he  was  an  artist,  and  had  received  a  good  education  from 
his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  good  repute  at  Merton  in 
Surrey.  That  a  year  or  two  before,  he  was  tempted,  by 
the  favourable  reports  of  Port  Philip,  to  try  his  fortune 
there  in  prosecuting  his  profession.  When  he  arrived, 
he  found  that  his  talent  as  an  artist  was  of  no  value  to 
him,  and  his  small  means  became  exhausted,  when  the 
reality  of  his  position  soon  became  clear.  He  did  not 
blame  any  one  but  himself  for  the  step  he  had  taken, 
only  that  he  had  been  mistaken  as  to  the  class  of 
men  best  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  a  colonial  life; 
he  had  learnt  a  lesson,  and  he  trusted  he  should  profit 
by  it.  That  upon  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Bathurst 
he  had  started  from  Port  Philip  to  walk  overland, 
and  try  his  fortune  as  a  gold-digger;  having  reached 
thus  far,  his  means  had  failed  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  defer  his  intention  until  he  could  realize  the 
wherewithal  to  make  another  start  by  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  shepherd,  as  he  was  then  employed.  The 
experiences  of  this  young  man  are  by  no  means  singular 
throughout  these  colonies ;  and  there  have  been  many 
hundreds  with  better  prospects  at  starting  compelled 
through  necessity  to  labour  at  ordinary  occupations. 

The  concluding  chapters  treat  of  matters  which 
already  demand  serious  consideration,  and  will 
not  admit  of  being  much  longer  shelved  by  the 
home  government.  The  suggestions  of  Messrs. 
Mossman  and  Banister  point  to  a  practical  remedy 
for  existing  evils — ^but  it  must  come  soon,  if  it  is 
intended  to  be  effective.  The  Australian  of  to-day 
is  not  the  Australian  even  of  a  month  ago,  and  it 
is  vain  to  predicate  what  shall  happen  upon  a  soil 
subject  to  changes  never  before paralleledin  history. 
The  last  chapter  on  Cautions  and  Suggestions 
should  be  well  studied  by  all  who  thiii  of  do- 
parting  for  the  land  of  Gold.  This  volume 
deserves  to  become,  par  excellence,  the  emigrant's 
book :  it  makes  no  pretence  to  literary  display, 
but  is  none  the  less  practically  useful,  for  all 
that — ^and  it  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  map 
and  chart,  available  at  all  times  for  reference. 


SonnetSy  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  By  James 
Cochrane.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 
1853. 

The  author  of  these  Sonnets  seems  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  that  they  are  ;not  what  the  public 
have  reason  to  expect  from  him — ^and  he  is  right : 
little  thought  has  been  bestowed  on  their  contents, 
and  less  care  on  their  execution ;  there  is  not  one 
of  them  that  would  not  admit  of  considerable  im- 
provement under  his  own  hand — as  he  knows  well 
enough,  being  capable  of  far  better  things.  We 
extract  one  on  "  Railways  *' ;  there  is  a  joke  in  it, 
but  the  joke  is  common  property. 

This  is  the  age  of  progress :  time  and  space 

Are  things  that  were,  are  numbered  with  the  dead ; 

The  ujiiversal  cry  is,  "  Go  a-head ; " 
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Till  floaroe  of  our  youth's  world  Ib  left  a  trace. 

But  are  we  always  wise  wben  we  displace 

Things  old  and  tried,  to  which  our  hearts  were  wed, 

And  substitute  the  untried  in  their  stead  ? 

Or  is  our  only  aim  to  end  the  race  ? 

The  box-seat  of  the  mail,  and  quicker  rail, 

For  true  enjoyment  who  woiild  once  compare  you? 

In  that,  ev'n  if  an  accident  occurs, 

Why,  to  be  sure,  you're  pitched  off  without  fail, 

But  there  you  are :  but  on  a  rail,  good  sirs ! 

If  there  should  be  a  blow-up,  why,  where  are  you  ? 

The  miscellaneous  poems  offer  less  scope  for 
selection,  being  for  the  most  part  yerj  trifling 
things  and  not  a  little  disfigured  by  expletives 
lugged  in  to  fill  up  the  metre. 

Money :  how  to  get^  save,  spend,  give,  lend,  and  bequeath 
it :  being  a  practical  Treatise  on  Business,  dc.  By 
Edwin  T.  Freedley.  London:  Partridge  and 
Oakey,  Paternoster  Row.    1853. 

This  volume  is  a  neat,  compact,  and  cheap  re- 
print of  an  American  work  of  extraordinary  merit, 
supplemented  with  original  chapters  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Banking  and  Life  Assurance.  The  author 
has  handled  the  matter  throughout  with  the  seri- 
ousness it  demands,  and  like  a  thorough  man  of 
business,  has  entered  deliberately  into  the  inves- 
tigation of  every  topic  bearing  upon  the  question. 
He  is  plainly  a  man  of  high  principle,  one  in 
whose  estimation  the  morality  of  commerce  is  as 
pure  as  that  of  the  pulpit,  and  who  would  coun- 
tenance no  departure  from  rigid  honour  for  the 
sake  of  greed  however  great.  His  book  is  at  once 
intensely  interesting,  instructive  and  amusing; 
and  we  can  but  think  that  it  is  destined  materially 
to  check  the  rascal  spirit  which  is  everywhere 
manifesting  its  villanous  presence  in  the  trading 
operations  of  mankind.  It  will  be  read  by  all 
ranks  and  classes,  and  by  none  more  advan- 
tageously than  by  the  young  who  are  entering 
upon  life,  who  will  see  here  the  only  road  to  hon- 
ourable and  permanent  success,  and  who  will  act 
wisely  in  regulating  their  conduct  by  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  its  author. 

Poems  Narrative  and  Lyrical.  By  Edwin  Arnold, 
of  University  College.  Oxford:  Frances  Mac- 
pherson.     1853. 

Of  these  effbsions  we  like  the  narrative  better 
than  the  lyrical ;  but  neither  kind  have  any  great 
claim  to  public  admiration.  The  lines  are  har- 
monious and  fluent,  without  any  depth  of  thought 
or  felicity  of  fancy,  and  are  occasionally  marred 
by  rhymes  which  don't  rhyme,  and  the  stereo- 
typed formulas  of  so-called  poetical  expression. 
Mr.  Arnold,  however,  tells  a  tale,  particularly  a 
pathetic  one,  pleasantly.  The  "  Feast  of  the  Fal- 
con "  would  bear  out  our  assertion,  and  we  would 
transfer  it  to  our  columns  but  for  its  length.  The 
following  description  of  Yenice  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  writer's  vein. 

As  one  who  comes  from  years  of  weaiy  roving 
To  look  on  her  who  was  his  early  love, 
And  findeth  for  the  end  of  all  his  loving 
Only  a  green  grave  and  a  stone  above — 
Only  her  silent  grave ;  sn  shall  it  prove 
With  him  whose  heart,  {xLl  of  her  history, 
Leodeth  his  feet  to  Venice.     Grief  shall  move 


His  eyes  to  tears  as  true  as  tears  may  be 
At  sight  of  her  who  reigned,  the  sweetheart  of  the  sea. 

Yet  she  is  faix^— oh !  very, — ^very  fair, 
The  ancient  beauty  is  not  buried,  yet. 
But  like  gold  gloss  on  a  dead  lady's  hair. 
That  lingers  when  the  eyes  are  still  and  set) 
And  the  lips  locked,  winning  us  to  forget 
By  little  and  by  Utde  all  her  grace, 
TiU  we  may  bear  to  lose  it : — so  is  met 
Life  and  cold  death  on  the  dead  city's  face, 
Not  the  sweet  life  itself,  but  the  life's  latest  trace. 

Lent  Lectures:  Solomon.  By  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Miller,  M.A.  London :  T.  Hatchard,  Piccadilly. 
1853. 

These  are  five  lectures  on  the  character  and  career 
of  Solomon.  They  are  plainly  written,  to  serve  a 
practical  purpose — to  warn,  to  instruct,  and  to 
edify.  They  may  be  read  with  profit  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  be  profited  by  tiie  earnest  ad- 
monitions of  the  preacher,  and  will  find  their 
proper  place  on  that  shelf  of  the  &mily  library 
which  18  devoted  to  books  for  Sunday  reading. 
This  is  the  greatest  praise  we  can  award  them,  and 
all,  perhaps,  which  the  author  seeks.  Considered 
as  literary  productions,  their  merit  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary.   • 

Lord  Byron.  And,  The  Comic  Dramatists  of  the 
liestoration.  By  Thomas  Babinotom  Macaulay. 
(Traveller's  Library).  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1853. 

The  above  two  well-known  articles,  here  reprinted 
from  Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
need  no  recommendation  from  us  to  secure  the  fa- 
vour of  the  public.  The  orticle  on  Lord  Byron 
has  formed  the  ground-work  on  which  most  of 
the  voluminous  criticism  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  noble  poet  which  has  since  appeared  has 
been  written  :  and  he  would  be  a  bold  writer  who 
should  venture  to  question  the  fidelity  of  the  mas- 
terly portrait  Macaulay  has  drawn.  The  Essay 
on  the  Comic  Dramatists  is  however,  to  our  taste, 
far  more  intcrcstiag  of  the  two,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  dramatists  themselves,  to  whom 
due  measure  of  justice  is  fairly  done,  as  from  the 
sparkling  and  vigorous  sketch  it  contains  of  that 
sturdy  old  English  divine  who  was  their  scoui^e 
and  vanquisher,  Jeremy  CoUier.  He  lashed  the 
filthy  Congreve  into  dulness  and  imbecility,  and 
brought  Dryden  himself  to  a  confession  of  peni- 
tence ;  and  he  did  more  to  reform  the  morale  of 
the  English  stage,  and  to  prolong  its  respectable 
existence,  than  any  other  man  either  of  his  or  our 
own  day. 

Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster,  Vol.  II.  London: 
Simpldn,  Marshall  and  Co.    Glasgow :  Hamilton. 

TVe  had  occasion  about  a  year  ago  to  call  attention 
to  the  first  volume  of  this  most  useful  and  inter- 
esting publication.  "We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
second  volume  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  first — 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
work  is  making  its  way  as  it  deserves  to  do. 
Schoolmasters  who  neglect  to  procure  it,  are  doing 
theiD  selves  an  jnjuiy,  and  losing  a  means  of  efli- 
cient  instruction,  and  a  medium  of  information  to 
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themselyes,  which  is  not  to  be  supplied,  so  far  as 
we  know,  fixnn  any  other  source.  The  music 
alone  in  this  yolume  is  worth  its  price. 

Jans  Seton;  or,  the  Kin^a  Advocate.  A  Scottish 
Historical  Romance.  By  James  Grant.  In  two 
Tolumes.    London  :  G.  Boutledge  and  Co.     L853. 

Like  all  the  productions  of  this  author,  the  ro- 
mance of  Jane  Seton  is  full  of  incident  and  action. 
The  events  here  recorded  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Pifth  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  year  1 637.  The  time  is  sufS.- 
ciently  far  back  to  allow  a  writer  scope  for  ima- 
gination, and  that  latitude  which  most  romancers 
require.  The  light  which  history  throws  upon 
the  social  customs  of  a  generation  which  has  been 
dead  and  buried  three  hundred  years,  is  but  a  dim 
and  hazy  gleam ;  and  the  world  willingly  allows 
the  writer  of  fiction  to  disport  himself  in  the  com- 
parative obscurity  pretty  much  as  he  chooses,  so 
long  aa  he  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  probability, 
and  deals  fairly  with  the  known  facts  of  the  period 
of  which  he  treats.  Mr.  Grant  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  full  liberty  awarded  to  the  members  of 
his  craft ;  and  his  book,  by  the  generality  of  rea- 
ders, will  be  relished  all  the  better  for  the  license 
he  has  taken.  Perhaps  the  student  of  Scottish 
character  may  object  to  some  of  his  delineations, 
as  not  too  like ;  but  it  is  not  always  overwise  to  be 
over-learned  in  such  matters.  We  should  sit 
down  to  a  romance  as  we  would  to  a  banquet, 
content  to  enjoy  the  feast  before  us,  without  peer- 
ing into  history  in  the  one  case,  any  more  than 
we  would  into  the  cookery-book  in  the  other. 
Jane,  the  heroine  of  this  story,  is  a  beautiful  and 
high-minded  girl,  ..hose  family  and  friends  are 
obnoxious  to  the  monarch  and  the  courtly  party ; 
but  she  is  betrothed  to  Vipont,  the  most  valiant 
knight  and  chief  favourite  of  the  king.  Eedhall, 
the  king's  advocate,  who  is  aU-powerfiil  in  Edin- 
burgh, is,  however,  desperately  enamoured  of  her, 
and  dares  and  does  all  he  can,  first  to  obtain  her 
hand,  and,  finding  that  hopeless,  afterwards  to 
have  her  burned  alive  for  sorcery.  In  the  pursuit 
of  his  viUanous  designs,  he  is  run  through  the 
body  by  Vipont  and  stabbed  in  the  breast  by  Ash- 
kirk,  Jane's  brother ;  but  he  survives  both  wounds, 
and  succeeds  at  last  so  far  as  to  procure  the  con- 
demnation of  the  poor  girl,  who  is  stripped  and 
tortured  on  the  rack  in  his  presence.  Her  con- 
fessor, through  the  cardinal,  obtains  a  pardon  fi'om 
the  king,  which  pardon  the  wretched  advocate 
contrives  to  intercept  by  means  of  one  of  his  san- 
guinary myrmidons,  and  the  doomed  gbl  is  led 
forth  at  midnight  to  be  bound  to  the  stake.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Vipont,  who  had  been  confined  in 
the  castle  on  a  charge  trumped  up  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way,  escapes  firom  prison,  meets  the  scoun- 
drel Eedhall,  and  runs  him  through  the  body, 
(his  time  making  sure  work  of  it.  Then,  mount- 
ing his  horse,  he  proceeds  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  rescuing  his  lady-love  from  the  faggots,  car- 
ries her  off  in  triumph.  The  above  is  a  rough 
outline  only  of  the  leading  events.  There  are  a 
variety  of  characters  introduced,  most  of  whom  do 
what  Mr.  Falloon  would  call  "very  good  business," 


and  whose  various  exploits  constitute  the  chief 
interest  of  the  tale.  The  story  is  full  of  stirring 
matter  from  beginning  to  end.  Battle  and  mui*- 
der  and  sudden  death — treachery,  conspiracy, 
poison  and  the  black-art,  and  other  nice  things  of 
the  sort,  are  the  stock-materials  of  the  drama, 
which  is  played  out  to  the  end  with  admirable 
vigour,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  stage-effect  rarely 
rivalled  even  among  melo-dramatic  authors.  Mr. 
Grant  describes  a  battle  capitally,  and  the  more 
bloody  and  obstinate  the  better.  Had  we  room 
we  would  extract  the  night-attack  by  Vipont  and 
his  band  upon  the  Bamikyn  of  Cairntable.  The 
whole  scene  is  vividly  life-like,  and  death-like ; 
as  we  read,  we  see  the  grim  warriors  at  their  work, 
and  when  the  strife  is  over,  its  details  dwell  upon 
the  memory  with  painful  distinctness.  Por  the 
sake  of  the  heroine,  who  bears  her  tribulations  so 
well  and  nobly,  we  could  wish  that  Vipont  was 
more  worthy  of  her — that  he  was  something  better 
than  a  brawling  soldier,  whose  fool's  argument  is 
the  sword's  point;  and  it  is  hardly  without  a  fear 
of  the  consequences  that  we  see  her  married  to 
him  at  last. 

These  volumes  are  brought  out  in  a  somewhat 
novel  style  for  works  of  this  class.  They  are 
handsomely  boimd  in  cloth,  and  illustrated  with 
designs  by  Gilbert,  admirably  engraved  by  Dalziel. 


Poems  hij  Edward    Quillinan;  with  a  Menxoir  hy 

William  Johnston. The  Lueiad  of  Luis  de  Car 

moans.  Books  I.  to  V.,  translated  by  EnvvAnD 
Quillinan.  With  Notes  by  John  Adamson.  Lon- 
don :  Edward  Moxon,  Dover-street.     1858. 

The  name  of  Edward  QuiUinan,  the  friend  and 
son-in-law  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  first  Portu- 
guese scholar  in  England,  is  not  so  well  known  as 
it  ought  to  be  to  the  general  reader ;  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  condense  briefly  the  leading  events  of 
his  life  from  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  this  edition 
of  his  collected  works. 

Edward  Quillinan  was  bom  at  Oporto,  of  Irish 
parents,  on  the  12  th  of  August,  1791.  At  seven 
years  of  age  he  was  shipped  off  to  England,  to  go 
to  school;  and  he  never  again  saw  his  mother,  who 
died  a  few  years  after.  Arrived  at  Liverpool,  ho 
was  forwarded  into  Staffordshire,  to  tho  Catholic 
school  at  Sedgley  Park,  where  he  was  plagued 
with  the  ferula  of  one  pedagogue  and  the  fist  of 
another — and  whence,  in  a  few  years,  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  Dominican  school  at  Carshalton,  under 
the  superintendence  of  masters  who^  used  him 
weU,  treated  him  kindly,  and  led  him  a  happy 
life.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  being  destined  for 
the  counting-house,  he  returned  to  Oporto.  But 
before  he  haii  been  there  six  months,  the  invasion 
of  the  French  drove  out  all  the  English  families, 
and  he  had  to  fly  with  his  father  and  step-mother 
(his  father  had  married  again),  back  to  England. 
The  lady,  being  taken  prematurely  in  labour,  un- 
fortunately died  on  the  passage.  In  London,  his 
father  formed  a  military  acquaintance,  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  young  Quillinan  into  the 
army,  and  he  was  gazetted,  in  1808,  as  a  comet  in 
the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  with  whom  he  wit- 
,  nessed  the  disasters  of  the  Walcheren  expedition. 
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Two  years  later,  he  purchased  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  23rd  Light  Dragoons,  and  joined  the  regiment 
at  Canterbury,  soon  after  its  return  from  the  affair 
at  Talavera.  At  Canterbury,  he  made  his  first 
essay  in  literature,  by  the  pubUcation  of  a  satirical 
poem,  and  contributions  to  a  periodical,  called 
"  The  Whim,"  got  up  among  tiie  officers  of  his 
regiment.  His  satire  embroiled  him  with  his  bro- 
ther officers,  and  brought  three  duels  upon  his 
hands,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  with 
honour,  according  to  the  senseless  notions  of  the 
time — ^fighting  twice,  and  accommodating  the 
third  quarrel.  He  then  exchanged  into  the  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards,  and,  joining  that  regiment  in 
Spain,  served  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  Peninsular 
"War.  In  1816,  haying  returned  home  at  the 
Peace,  he  published  his  **  Sacrifice  of  Isabel,"  a 
poem  which  was  favourably  received,  and  which 
he  dedicated  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  whose  Mend- 
ship  he  had  acquired,  it  is  said,  by  his  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  the  duels.  In  1817,  he  married 
Jemima,  Sir  Egerton's  second  daughter,  and  soon 
after  joined  his  regiment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  where,  in  1819,  his  eldest  daughter  was 
bom.  From  Ireland  he  went  to  Scotland,  and 
visited  Edinburgh,  it  is  supposed  with  hostile  in- 
tentions towards  the  author  of  a  bantering  cri- 
tique, which  had  appeared  in  '*  Blackwood,"  upon 
one  of  his  poems.  The  magazine  article  bore  the 
title  of  **  Poems  by  a  Heavy  Dragoon,"  and  it 
expounded  with  great  gravity  the  reasons  why 
the,  heavy  dragoon  was  not  likely  to  be  a  good 
poet — resisons  connected  with  camp-kettles  and 
pipe-clayed  breeches,  and  other  such  like  as- 
sociations unpropitious  to  the  poetic  faculty; 
and  it  ridiculed  severely  certain  passages  of 
the  soldier-poet.  But  our  author  had  not  been 
long  in  Edinburgh,  before  he  found  himself  on 
terms  the  very  reverse  of  hostile  with  the  whole 
band  of  the  Blackwood  contributors;  with  the 
author  of  the  offending  article  for  his  particular 
friend.  In  1821,  while  quartered  at  Penrith,  he 
visited  Bydal,  carrying  an  introduction  from  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  for  whom  he  had  for 
many  years  nourished  a  decided  and  growing  ad- 
miration. He  chose  not  to  present  his  introduc- 
tory letter,  but  introduced  himself,  and  thus  ori- 
ginated a  Mendship  with  the  great  poet  which 
lasted  during  the  lives  of  both.  In  the  same  year 
he  quitted  &o  army,  and  took  up  his  residence  on 
the  banks  of  the  Botha,  between  Ambleside  and 
Bydal.  There  his  second  daughter  was  bom, 
whom  he  named  after  the  stream  on  the  banks  of 
which  he  dwelt,  and  who  is  the  "Botha"  of 
Wordsworth's  fine  sonnet,  oonmiencing 

"  RoTHA,  my  spiritual  child !  this  head  was  grey,**  <fec. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  Mrs.  Quillinan 
fell  a  victim  to  a  sad  fate.  She  had  removed  to 
Lancaster  for  medical  advice;  and  there,  her 
dressing-gown  taking  fire,  she  received  such  in- 
juries, that  after  lingering  a  few  days,  she  died  on 
tho  25th  of  May,  1822— Dora  Wordsworth,,  the 
poet's  sister,  attending  her  dying  bed. 

After  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whose  death  he 
heavily  deplored,  Mr.  Quillins^  went  abroad^  and 


passed  some  time  on  the  Continent.  Upon  his 
return  he  resided  at  Lee  Priory,  near  Canterbury, 
which  belonged  to  his  brother-in-law.  Col.  Brydges 
Barrett,  and  sometimes  at  his  house  in  London, 
until  1832 — occasionally  visiting  the  Wordsworth 
ffimily  in  Westmoreland,  or  receiving  them  in 
London.  From  1832  to  1834  ho  resided  in 
France ;  ho  then  visited  his  brother  in  Portugal, 
and  retumed  to  England  at  the  end  of  1835.  In 
1836  he  took  his  eldest  daughter  with  him  to 
Portugal,  and  remained  there  a  year.  After  his 
return  he  resided  at  Canterbury  until  1841.  On 
the  11th  of  May,  1841,  nineteen  years  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  Dora  Words- 
worth, at  Bath,  in  the  presence  of  her  father, 
mother  and  brothers.  Settling  in  London  after 
a  round  of  visiting,  the  pair  resided  there  until 
the  winter  of  1843-4,  when  they  removed  to 
Ambleside. 

In  ^'Blackwood'sMagazine''  of  December,  1842, 
appeared  an  article  by  Walter  Savage  Landor — 
an  imaginary  conversation  between  Person  and 
Southey,  intended  to  reflect  ridicule  upon  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Quillinan,  in  return, 
wrote  a  dialogue  between  W.  S.  Landor  and  the 
Editor  of  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  appealing 
to  the  editor  for  fair-play,  procured  its  immediate 
insertion.  In  this  dialogue  he  puts  into  Lander's 
mouth  all  the  bitter  and  sarcastic  things  he  had 
said  in  his  critical  writings  respecting  eminent 
persons  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  thus  causing 
him  to  appear  as  the  very  Thersites  of  literature. 
This  was  fair  enough ;  and  Mr.  Landor  did  not 
condescend  to  avenge  himself,  ftirther  than  by  a  pun 
on  his  antagonist's  QuiUinaniites,  for  which  pun, 
it  appears  he  was  indebted  to  Quillinan  himself, 
who  had  fired  it  off  in  his  hearing  thirty  years 
before. 

The  years  following  his  second  marriage,  up  to 

1845,  were  the  happiest  of  Quillinan's  Hfe.  He 
passed  them  chiefly  at  Ambleside.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  anxieties  respecting  his  wife's  health 
induced  them  to  imdertake  a  voyage  to  the  South 
of  Europe,  and,  accompanied  by  his  youngest 
daughter,  they  departed  in  the  spring  for  Portugal. 
The  remedy  proved  effectual.  Mrs.  Quillinan  re- 
covered her  health ;  and  having  prolonged  their  ab- 
sence for  more  than  a  year,  they  retumed  in  July, 

1 846,  to  a  new  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Botha. 
Here  they  both  for  a  time  became  immersed  in 
literary  avocations.  Mrs.  Quillinan  prepared  her 
Journal,  which  appeared  in  two  volumes  early  in 
the  ensuing  year,  and  he  published  in  "  Tait's 
Magazine"  for  October  and  November,  1846,  "The 
Belle :  Adventures  at  a  Portuguese  Watering 
Place."  In  the  Decembernumber  of  the  *  *  Quarterly 
Be  view"  of  the  same  year,  he  published  an  elaborate 
criticism  on  the  works  of  Gil  Vicente,  and  the 
ancient  Portuguese  Drama — a  weU-digested  and 
masterly  performance. 

But  a  terrible  grief  was  at  hand.  In  December, 
Mrs.  Quillinan,  while  on  a  journey  to  Carlisle, 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  her  constitution  could 
never  shake  off.  She  had  gone  to  reside  at  Bydal 
Mount  during  the  absence  of  her  parents.  Her 
illness  increasing,  they  were  sent  for,  and  retumed 
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to  the  north ;  but  the  patient  never  rallied.  By 
the  end  of  April,  the  physicians  announced  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  saving  her  life ;  and  lingering 
on  through  much  su£Eering  for  several  months,  she 
died  on  the  9th  of  Jidy.  The  sorrow  with  which 
her  husband  lamented  her  loss,  he  never  shook  off 
daiing  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  sought  dis- 
traction in  literary  labours,  in  translating  the 
"  Lusiad  "  of  Camocns,  and  the  "  Portuguese  His- 
tory "  of  Herculauo.  In  the  August  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  hepublishedin  "Blackwood* '  an  article 
on  "  Laurels  and  Laureates,"  a  curious  piece  of 
research  connected  with  English  bards  and  their 
rewards.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  his 
productions  published  during  his  life.     In  April, 

1850,  Mr.  Wordsworth  died.     In  the  spring  of 

1851,  Mr.  Quillinon  exposed  himself  to  wet  and 
cold  during  a  fishing  excursion,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  inflammation,  resulting  in  a  decided 
pleurisy  which  resisted  all  remedies.  He  was 
seized  with  delirium  on  the  third  day,  and  without 
recovering  consciousness,  died  on  the  8th.  The 
ruling  passion  swayed  him  to  the  last.  His  talk 
was  of  Milton,  Shakspere  and  Wordsworth ;  and 
but  an  hour  before  he  died  he  called  for  Ihe  book 
in  whioh  he  was  writing  his  translation  of  the 
"History  of  Portugal,"  and  with  pen  in  hand 
endeavoured  to  pursue  his  labours.  He  could  not 
recognise  his  children,  but  he  said  to  his  at- 
tendant, "  I  want  to  finish,  or  it  will  be  of  no  use 
to  them,"  meaning  his  daughters. 

Mr.  QuiUinan  was  professc^y  a  Eoman  Catho- 
lic; but  he  attended  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  used  the  prayers  of  that  church 
in  the  morning  and  evening  devotions  of  his 
family.  His  biographer  suggests  that  whatever 
were  his  religious  convictions,  it  may  have  been  a 
point  of  honour  with  him  not  to  make  a  change 
in  profession  which  might  wear  the  appearance  of 
having  been  made  from  motives  of  selfish  advan- 
tage. In  his  youth,  the  Eomanist  laboured  un- 
der civil  and  religious  disabilities  because  he  was 
a  Bomanist — and  QuiUinan  was  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  deterred  firom  separating  himself  openly 
from  Eomanism,  for  that  very  reason.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Tory,  but  willing  to  allow  every  man 
the  indulgence  of  his  own  views.  lake  most 
Irishmen,  he  was  the  occasional  subject  of  restless- 
ness and  excitability ;  but,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  testimony  of  his  friend,  a  more  generous, 
noble,  and  high-minded  creature  never  breathed. 
He  lies  in  Grasmere  Churchyard,  between  the 
graves  of  the  two  he  loved  best. 

Of  Mr.  Quillinan's  poetical  talents  Mr.  John- 
ston informs  us  that  Wordsworth  had  a  high 
opinion :  the  pieces  in  the  volume,  to  which  the 
memoir  is  prefixed,  do  not  however  frdly  coimten- 
ance  the  bestowal  of  praise  from  such  an  au- 
thority; many  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  mechani- 
cally perfect,  and  all  characterised  by  facility  of 
versification  and  elegance  of  diction ;  but  they  are 
wanting  in  soul  and  strength — ^the  casket  is 
elaborately  wrought  and  polished,  but  the  jewel 
within  is  of  inadequate  worth.  The  expression 
of  appropriate  sentiment  in  artistic  phrase  is  not 
enough  to  constitute  a  good  poem^  but  we  have 


here  little  beyond  that.  The  flood  of  verse  con- 
tinually pouring  from  the  press,  and  into  forget- 
fulness,  bears  upon  its  su^ace  much  that  is  of 
equal  value  with  the  productions  of  this  amiable 
man.  The  translations  are  by  far  the  best  pieces, 
and  these,  perhaps,  may  be  destined  to  survive 
when  the  others  are  no  more  remembered.  The 
translation  of  the  "Lusiad,"  though  excellent  in 
one  sense,  is  defective  in  another.  So  far  as  we 
(reading  the  original  with  difficulty)  can  judge,  it 
is  by  far  the  most  faithful  version  yet  published, 
and  widely  differing  from,  the  paraphrases  of 
Strangford ;  but  unfortunately  it  comes  unfinished 
frx)m  the  translator's  hands,  and  needs  much  his 
final  revision.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  it,  in  all 
probability  it  would  have  taken  its  place  among 
the  translated  classics  of  our  literature,  and 
gained  for  its  author  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame. 

The  History  of  Germany  and  the  Austrian  Empire ; 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time. 
Adapted  for  Youth,  Schools,  and  Families.  By 
MiBs  Corner.  London :  Thomas  Bean  and  Son, 
Threadneedle-street.     1863. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  young  people  of  the 
present  day  that  ladies  like  Miss  Comer,  possess- 
ing the  tact  and  discrimination  necessary  in  deal- 
ing with  such  a  ponderous  and  involved  subject  as 
that  of  German  History,  are  found  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  juvenile  instruc- 
tion. The  preparation  of  this  compact  and  yet 
comprehensive  volume  must  have  been  a  work  of 
real  labour.  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to 
ground  the  young  student  in  the  knowledge  of  facts 
and  dates,  to  which  latter  particular  especial  atten- 
tion has  been  paid«  Thehistoryiscarried  down  almost 
to  the  present  day,  and  includes  a  summary  of  the 
late  memorable  war  in  Hungary,  with  the  leading 
events  of  the  revolutionary  movements.  A  com- 
pendious series  of  questions  for  examination  are 
added  at  the  close  of  the  volume ;  the  answers  to 
which  may  be  found  on  reference  to  figures  in  the 
text,  prefixed  to  the  paragraphs  containing  them. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  utOity  of  the  book  could 
be  further  enhanced.  The  illustrations  are  on 
steel,  from  designs  by  Gilbert. 

VirginaUa;  or,  Songs  of  my  Summer  Nights.  A  Gift 
of  Love  for  the  fieautifiil.  By  T.  H.  Chivers, 
M.D.  Philadelphia :  Lippinbott,  Grambo  and  Co. 
London :  Triibner  and  Co.,  Patemoster  Row. 

We  shall  not  say  a  single  word  on  the  merits  of 
this  production,  but  allow  the  author  to  speak  for 
himself.  Hear  him,  yo  poets  of  old  England. 
Having  first  learnedly  described  the  cutting  of  the 
''  brilliant''  from  the  rough  diamond,  he  says : — 

Now  you  may  as  well  tell  me  that  a  rongh  diamond , 
newly  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  Golconda,  can  he  made  the 
mediator  of  the  revelation  of  as  much  purely  white  light 
from  the  sun,  as  one  that  has  been  appointed  to  the 
office  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Lapidary,  as  to  tell  me 
that  any  poem  can  become  the  mediation  of  the  reveln- 
lion  of  the  influx  of  the  Divine  life  of  God  into  the  soul, 
without  the  highest  knowledge  of  the  true  art  of  musical 
language  in  the' poet;  for  just  as  the  first  owes  its  ability 
to  express  itself  crystallinely  to  the  peculiar  mode  of 
that  catting  which  is  best  calculated,  according  to  the 
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highest  mathematical  laws  appertaining  to  the  Alii  de- 
velopment of  light  through  a  multiplication  of  highly- 
polished  facets,  so  does  a  full  manifestation,  or  Shekini- 
zation,  of  the  passions  or  emotions  of  the  soul,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  art  displayed  in  its  creation,  according 

to  certain  musical  laws  by  the  poet For  as  the 

diamond  is  the  crystalline  revelator  of  the  acromatic 
white  light  of  heaven,  so  is  a  perfect  poem  the  crystalline 
revelation  of  the  Divine  idea!  There  is  just  the  ditfer- 
ence  between  a  pure  poem  and  one  that  is  not,  that  there 
is  between  the  spiritual  concretion  of  a  diamond  and  the 
mere  glaciation  of  water  into  ioe.  For  as  the  irradiancy 
of  a  diamond  depends  upon  its  diaphorous  translucency, 
60  does  the  beauty  of  a  poem  upon  its  rythmical 
crystallization  of  the  Divine  Idea.  Now  in  regard  to  the 
refrain  of  a  poem,  I  would  merely  mention  here,  that  it 
is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  an  essence— a  life— a  vitality 
— an  immortal  soul — ^not  a  mere  profane  i^pendage,  but 
a  sacred  symbolical  ensignium,  a  crown  of  beauty,  and  a 

diamond  of  glory,  <feo.  &o Thus  have  I  moulded 

on  the  swift-circling  wheel  of  my  soul  some  of  the  mani- 
fold members  of  that  Divine  beauty  which  lives  im- 
mortal  in  the  shining  house  of  life. 

"We  shall  only  remark  that  the  modesty  of  the 
above  is  at  least  equal  to  its  philosophy.  The 
reader  is,  by  this  time,  anxious  to  be  introduced 
to  some  of  these  ''manifold  members  of  divine 
beauty,**  moulded  on  the  soul  of  Mr.  Chivers. 
Here  are  one  or  two  specimens,  indicative,  of 
course,  ''of  the  highest  knowledge  of  the  true  art 
of  musical  language  in  the  poet.*' 

Many  mellow  Cydonian  Buckets, 

Sweet  apples,  anthosmial,  divine, 
From  the  ruby-rimmed  beryline  buckets, 

Star-gemmed,  hly-shaped  hyaline — 
like  the  sweet  golden  goblet  found  growing 

On  the  wild  emerald  cucumber  tre&^ 
Bich,  brilliant,  like  chrysopraz  blowing-— 
I  then  brought  to  my  Bosalio  Lee— 
To  my  lamb-like  Rosalie  Lee — 
To  my  dove-like  Rosalie  Lee — 
To  my  beautiftd,  dutiful  Rosalie  Lee. 

Scourgings  would  be  to  this  fond  heart  of  mine, 
The  soft  caressings  of  impassioned  pain ; 

Wormwood,  ambrosia— death,  the  life  divine — 
If  I  in  kingdom  come,  with  thee  could  reign. 

Passing  over  a  song  in  whose  "  immortal  soul  ** 
of  a  refrain,  the  word  "heigh-ho  '*  occurs  no  less 
than  four-score  times,  we  extract  one  stanza  from 
the  "  Poet  of  Love." 

From  the  inflorescence  of  his  own  high  soul, 
The  incense  of  his  Kden  song  doth  rise, 

"Whose  golden  river  of  pure  redolence  doth  roll, 
Down  the  dark  vistas  of  all  time  in  melodies — 
Echoing  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
Of  the  vast  immensity, 
And  the  loud  music  of  the  moms, 
Blown  through  the  conchimarian  boms, 
Down  the  dark  vistas  of  the  reboantio  homs. 
By  the  great  Angel  of  Eternity, 
Thundering,  Come  to  me !  come  to  me! 

The  following  is  from  a  Poem  addressed  to  a 
deaf  mute  lady : 

Two  of  the  golden  strings  of  thy  dear  harp  are  broken. 
Leaving  the  harp-strings  of  thy  spirit  still  complete; 

Words  by  tliy  tongue  have  never  yet  been  spoken, 
Yet  thy  dodr  soul  doth  warble  words  most  sweet. 

Whereon  blest  spirits  from  their  bright  abode 

Make  music  such  luj  please  the  very  ears  of  God. 

"We  shall  venture  no  verdict  upon  these  "mem- 
bers of  l>ivine  Beauty.**  Mx.  Chivers  intimates 
that  the  truo  poet  never  writes  for  the  Aristarchi 


of  the  world,  unless  it  be  to  show  them  what 
blockheads  they  are.  "  How  can  the  critic  judge,'' 
he  demandsi  "of  that  which  belongs  only  to  the 
artist  ¥'  So  we  shall  let  him  have  his  own  way, 
commending  all  who  are  fascinated,  by  the  exam- 
ples we  have  given  above,  to  rush  at  once  to  their 
booksellers,  and  secure,  while  they  may,  copies  of 
the  "  Virginalia." 

An  Easy  Story  Book  for  Little  PeopU,  Solomon 
Lovechild*s  Sketches  of  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 
London :  Dean  and  Son,  Tlu-eadneedle-street. 

These  are  collections  of  simple  and  pleasing  tales 
and  sketches,  adapted  for  the  perusal  of  young 
childreui  in  whom  they  are  likely  to  promote  the 
growth  of  moral  habits  and  amiable  manners. 
They  are  exceedingly  well  and  handsomely  got  up, 
and  illustrated  wiUi  engravings  of  a  bold  and  su- 
perior cla38. 

TheCohfCy:  A  Poem.  In  Four  Parts.  London: 
Thomas  Bosworth,  216,  Regeut-street.    1853. 

"  The  Colony,"  is  a  performance  of  very  unequal 
merit,  containing  occasionally  some  good  and 
vigorous  lines — and  a  great  many  with  halting 
metres,  and  deficient  or  redundant  feet.  The  sub- 
ject is  very  scantily  treated — the  author  satisfying 
himself  merely  with  the  inculcation  of  a  few 
general  principles. 

Religion  and  Business ;  or  Spiritual  Life  in  one  of  its 
Secular  Departments.  By  A.  J.  Morris.  London: 
Ward  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row.    1853. 

We  live  in  an  ago  when  the  whole  art  and  mys* 
tery  of  doing  business — the  very  constitution  of 
commerce — ^is  undergoing  a  radical  change,  a  me- 
tamorphosis far  more  striking  and  complete  than 
it  seems  likely  to  be  satisfactory.  The  old  mo- 
ralities of  trade  are  being  pushed  out  of  the  way, 
as  so  much  refuse  stock:  the  ancient  and  neighbourly 
maxim,  "Live  and  let  live,"  is  already  a  dead 
letter — and  the  natural  law  of  untamed  brutes, 
the  law  that  the  strong  should  prey  upon  the 
weak,  which  signifies,  in  commercial  language, 
that  the  capitalist  shall  devour  the  man  of  small 
means — is  taking  its  place.  Multitudes  of  small 
traders  are  overthrown,  and  trampled  out  of  exist- 
ence, that  a  few  great  ones  may  thrive  upon  their 
ruin.  Mediocrity  feels  that,  as  such,  it  has  no 
chance,  and  struggles  and  strives,  by  puffing, 
lying  and  chicanery,  to  swell  itself  into  notoriety, 
without  which  it  dies,  with  a  line  in  the  Gazette 
for  an  epitaph.  Worse  still — the  war  once  waged 
only  between  rival  traders  is  now  carried  on  against 
the  customer.  Predacity  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Bargains  are  battles,  in  which  the  greatest  rogue 
stands  the  best  chance  of  coming  off  conqueror ; 
and  he  or  she  who  goes  a  shopping  goes  into  an 
enemy's  country,  and  is  there  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  lawful  proy.  How  it  is  all  to  end — to 
what  final  condition  we  are  tending,  does  not  at 
present  appear  very  plainly  j  but  what  does  ap- 
pear is  a  vast  amoant  of  practical  wickedness, 
which  men,  professing  religious  principles,  and 
men  of  no  religion  at  il,  seem  equally  to  practise, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  ignore  its  enormity.     It 
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IB,  probably^  to  the  perception  of  these  eTils,  which 
no  man  can  fsdl  more  or  less  to  perceive,  that  this 
little  Yolume  on  EeHgion  and  Business  owes  its 
existence.  The  snbjeot  is  one,  which,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  growing  daily  of  greater  im- 
portance, is  seldom  treated  of  in  the  pulpit,  and 
still  more  seldom  by  the  press.  This  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  precepts  and  monitions 
it  suggests  to  most  minds,  are  so  obvious  and  un- 
avoidable, that  it  might  be  supposed  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  must  necessarily  be  trite 
and  common-place.  But  if  any  one  looks  for  the 
trite  or  common-place  in  these  seven  short  dis- 
courses, he  may  chance  to  find  himself  agreeably 
disappointed.  The  current  of  the  writer's  tiioughts 
does  not  run  in  the  common  channel,  but  almost 
invariably  out  of  it.  Originality  is  more  natural 
to  him  than  repetition ;  and  if  an  old  saw  does 
escape  him,  as  escape  it  must  sometimes,  it  comes 
in  a  new  garb  and  with  a  new  grace.  We  shall 
extract  a  single  passage,  token  at  random,  feeling 
assured  that  it  will  justify  our  verdict. 

It  is  honourable  to  be  independent.  The  more  Uiere 
is  of  self  in  our  portion,  the  more  blessed  and  glorious 
it  is.  The  more  of  our  own  energy  and  life  it  contains, 
the  more  precious ;  in  a  word,  the  more  our  ovm  it  U. 
For  things  are  made  ours  not  so  much  by  communica- 
tion to  us  as  communication  from  us.  In  the  highest 
sense,  and  for  the  highest  uses,  that  ia  most  mine,  not 
whioh  is  most  given  to  me,  but  which  has  received  most 
from  me.  The  deepest  Idnd  of  possession  belongs  to 
objects  not  bestowed  by  others,  but  wrought  out  by  a 
man's  own  activity.  And,  therefore,  it  is  a  glorious  feeling 
which  a  man  has,  when,  by  his  own  assiduity  and  toil, 
he  provides  from,  himself  for  himself.  He  may  fall  short 
of  Uie  property  of  others,  who  have  not  laboured  for  it — 
he  may  be  without  their  broad  acres,  and  ample  incomes, 
and  civil  honours,  but  if  there  be  less  for  him  to  possess, 
he  possesses  it  more.  He  has  feelings  which  a  "  stranger" 
to  his  labours  cannot  **  intermeddle  with,*'  a  boasting 
which  no  man  can  stop,  that  he  is  more  to  himself  than 
any  other  is,  that  what  he  has  he  has  made,  that  he  re- 
ceives what  he  has  given,  reaps  what  he  has  sown.  And, 
thus,  all  the  enjoyments  and  powers  of  life,  beyond  their 
intrinsic  value,  have  the  sweet  and  noble  quality  of  re- 
wards. There  is  no  disgrace  in  deriving  riches  and  re- 
nown from  anoestors,  but  there  is  virtue  and  glory  in 
obtaining  them  from  ourselves ;  and  that  religion  which 
makes  eveiything  of  the  will  and  nothing  of  accidents, 
which  aims  ever  at  deepening  personal  interest  and  im- 
pressing personal  responsibility,  smiles  ineffably  upon 
the  Christian  at  his  work. 

These  are,  indeed,  "right  words," — and  this  is 
the  sort  of  stuff  the  book  is  made  of.  Wo  should 
like  to  see  a  second  edition  printed  in  minion  type, 
and  portable  in  an  envelope — and  sent,  winged  by 
a  queen's  head,  to  do  business  in  counting-houses 
and  behind  counters,  where  it  is  prodigiously 
wanted  just  now. 

The  Free  Ohurch  of  Ancient  GhrUtendomyand  its  Sub- 
jugation under  Ccmstantine.  By  Basil  H.  Cooper, 
B.A.    London:  Albert Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 

TuEBBis  an  affectation  of  utter  historical  imparti- 
ality and  absolute  freedom  from  bias  of  every  kind, 
which  is  the  surest  token  of  a  thoroughly  preju- 
diced mind.  We  never  take  up  a  volume  of  that 
stamp,  in  which  the  writer  has  put  on  the  judicial 
horse-hair  and  parades  the  spotlessness  of  his  ermine, 
as  if  he  were  seated  on  a  bench  far  above  all  human 
weakness,   and  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  calm 


philosophy  never  disturbed  by  human  passion— a 
book  of  that  kind  we  never  read  without  suspicion, 
and  never  found  that  suspicion  misapplied.  Of 
course  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  get  the  opinion 
of  an  angel  on  our  mundane  affairs,  as  viewed 
from  his  peculiar  sphere,  where  he  sits  on  the  un- 
vexed  and  cloudless  Olympus,  watching  the  dark 
tide  of  time  rolling  and  breaking  along  the  eternal 
shores.  How  true  it  might  be,  were  a  matter  of 
fair  speculation ;  but  at  dl  events  it  would  be  a 
curious  document,  worth  careful  decyphering. 
When,  however,  a  man  writes  about  the  things  of 
man,  l^e  more  he  is  striving  to  be  really  impartial, 
the  less  will  be  his  pretensions;  for  he  will  feel  at 
every  step,  that  the  mists  he  is  anxious  to  dispel 
from  historic  men  and  events,  may  possibly  wrap 
their  skirts  about  his  own  eyes,  and  imconsciously 
bewilder  his  vision. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  trace  the  stream  of  his- 
tory avowedly  from  the  stand-point  of  downright 
partiBanship,  though  honest  enough  in  its  way,  is 
neither  very  safe  nor  generally  very  edifying. 
The  annalist  then  becomes  little  else  than  a 
pamphleteer ;  and  his  philosophy  a  special  plead- 
ing. This  is  voluntarily  to  disavow  the  judge  and 
assume  the  advocate ;  and  such  a  writer  must  be 
content  with  the  support  of  his  clients.  Mr. 
Cooper  will  not  blame  us  for  identifying  him  with 
this  class,  as  he  frankly  tells  us  that  his  *^  work 
makes  no  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  Church  His- 
tory." At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  throwing  any  slight  on  such  contri- 
butions to  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  advocate 
may  exhibit  profound  research,  minute  criticism, 
acute  dialectics,  and  eloquent  illustration ;  he  may 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  a  point  which  would 
otherwise  have  attracted  little  observation,  had 
not  the  rays  been  concentrated  by  the  special  bent 
of  his  mind ;  and  he  may  give,  for  the  time  being, 
an  exaggerated  prominence  to  some  constitutional 
principle,  which,  however,  but  for  his  urgency 
might  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude 
and  neglect.  On  the  whole,  our  author  has  ac- 
quitted himself,  as  a  barrister,  ably;  perhaps,  if  he 
go  on,  he  may  some  day  come  to  the  bench.  If 
he  had  confined  himself  more  to  his  function, 
more  to  the  pleading  of  his  cause,  diverging  less 
into  the  general  matter  of  church  annals,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  injured  his  case,  and  he 
would  have  also  avoided  the  disagreeable  predica- 
ment of  seeming  to  write  a  history  which  will  cer- 
tainly never  be  admitted  into  the  catalogue  of 
histories.  For  although  this  volume  carries  us 
along  the  dry,  dusty  road  of  schisms  and  heresies, 
down  to  the  Council  of  Nice — though  all  the 
usual  names.  Gnostics,  Docetse,  Aphytcs,  (Eons, 
Callistians,  Bonatists,  &c.,  donee  and  flicker  like 
marsh  lighta  on  his  pages,  as  they  used  to  distract 
our  eyes  on  the  barren  paragraphs  of  Mosheim, 
when  sleepily  cramming  for  examination-day; 
yet  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  chief  matter 
of  this  book,  is  rather  the  compilation  of  a  diligent 
student,  than  the  product  of  a  broad- thinking  his- 
torian; rather  the  creditable  notes  of  a  well-rend 
man,  tiian  the  thorough  investigation  of  a  i^rofound 
inquirer. 
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Setting  aside,  therefore,  any  claim  which  may 
seem  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  position  of 
an  original  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters — 
a  claim  which  is  nowhere  openly  made,  but  which 
is  really  implied  in  the  very  size  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  his  book ;  we  must  glance  at  its  main 
feature,  and  what  will  form  its  chief  excellence 
with  one  party,  and  its  greatest  blemish  with  ano- 
ther. "  The  Pree  Church  of  Ancient  Christendom," 
then,  is,  in  other  words,  the  history  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  according  to  the  Anti -state-church  Asso- 
ciation, just  as  Milncr's  book  is  the  anglican  an- 
nals of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Mr.  Cooper  starts 
with  the  idea  that  the  church  is,  in  the  words  of 
!N"eander,  "  a  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  religious  life :  a  union  essentially  inde- 
pendent of,  and  different  from,  all  other  forms  of 
human  association ;"  and  we  yenture  to  say  that 
no  body  of  Christians  will  offer  any  material  ob- 
jection to  that  definition.  Side  by  side  with  this, 
he  places  what  is  in  his  idea  the  old  heathen 
estimate  of  religion  as  a  mere  tool  of  state-craft, 
wielded  by  the  priestly  and  prelatic  influence,  and 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  Fontifex  Maximus, 
in  imperial  days,  or  of  the  augur,  in  those  earlier 
times  when  Cicero  philosophised  over  the  entrails 
of  the  sacred  birds.  And  the  grand  heresy  of  the 
first  three  centuries  is,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
that  fatal  aberration  from  the  path,  now  pursued 
by  "  Independent  churches,"  and  "  voluntary  as- 
sociations," which  ended  in  the  final  assumption 
of  that  pagan  form  of  prelacy  and  erastianism, 
under  the  guidance  of  Victor,  Tertullian  and 
Constantine.  Such  is,  in  as  clear  and  succinct  a 
shape  as  we  can  give  it,  the  great  fact  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era,  as 
laid  down  in  the  "Free  Church  of  Ancient 
Christendom." 

Kow,  apart  from  the  general  soundness  of  our 
author's  principle,  we  think  it  was  hardly  fair 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  in  existence  a 
third  view  of  the  matter,  honestly  held  and 
sturdily  maintained,  by  not  a  few  wise  and  pru- 
dent ones ;  a  view  which  differs  equally  fix)m  the 
erastian  idea,  and  fin>m  the  voluntary  one.  We 
use  these  technical  names,  though  we  should  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  because  they  are  the 
shortest  way  of  expressing  our  meaning,  and  will 
be  understood,  at  least  by  those  who  are  likely  to 
be  interested  in  this  work.  There  are  people,  we 
say  then,  who  contend  that  erastianism,  or  state 
control  in  matters  properly  ecclesiastical,  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  alliance  with  the  civil 
powers ;  but  is  on  the  contrary  excluded  by  the 
very  idea  that  the  church  is  not  the  servant  but 
the  ally  of  the  stote :  more  or  less  definitely,  that 
was,  in  fact,  tha  general  opinion  of  the  reforma- 
tion churches  everywhere,  save  in  England ;  and 
considering  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  present 
times,  Mr.  Cooper  may  be  assured  that  his 
argument,  however  conclusive  it  may  be,  will 
not  attract  much  observation  in  the  higher  walks 
of  thought,  so  long  as  he  overlooks  what  is 
now  pretty  generally  felt  to  be  the  stronghold 
of  our  national  establishments  of  religion.  Nearly 
every    scholar    will   admit    that  the  argument 


against  prelacy  is  now  conclusively  settled, 
except  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  expediency. 
Nearly  every  churchman  will  admit  that  the 
erastian  theory  is  untenable  and  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  idea  of  Christ's  church.  But  when 
all  that  has  been  admitted,  there  will  be  found 
not  a  few  ready  to  say  that  the  Anti-state-ohurch 
advocate  has  not  proved  his  case.  The  Che- 
valier Bunsen  will  join  heartily  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  Byzantinism;  but  there  ho 
will  stop  short,  and  begin  to  tell  him  of  an 
ecclesiastical  absorption  of  the  nations  into  a 
grand  Christian  polity,  where  the  church  shall 
not  be  the  tool  but  the  mistress  of  the  state.  Per- 
haps our  author's  logic  might  be  able  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  learned  Prussian  Ambassador;  but 
how  will  he  deal  with  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
where  every  one  of  his  positions  will  be  sturdily 
maintained,  except  just  the  very  one  which  his 
book  was  written  to  prove.  Dr.  Hook,  too,  and 
the  convocationists,  will  hold  themselves  ab- 
solutely untouched  by  his  argument, — and  finee  to 
follow  their  own  course.  We  do  not  mean  to 
enter  into  the  general  question,  a  vexed  and  dreary 
one  it  is,  ever  ending  in  platitudes  and  noisy 
logomachies  ''most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured ;"  but  we  must  say  that  however  general 
the  pernicious  Byzantinism  be  in  the  practice  of 
our  times,  the  theory  is  in  so  little  credit,  that  it 
is  but  fighting  with  shadows  and  beating  the  air, 
to  contend  against  a  principle  which  has  scarcely 
any  supporters.  It  may  be  true  that  the  idea  of 
the  church  as  a  imion,  cemented  by  purely  reli- 
gious sympathies,  cannot  justly  be  developed  into 
an  ecclesiastical  institution,  allied  with  the  state, 
paid  by  the  state,  and  yet  free  to  maintain  its 
proper  spiritual  independence.  Of  that  we  say 
nothing  at  present;  except  this,  that  it  is  the 
only  feasible  theory  of  church  establishments,  the 
only  one  which  now  holds  its  ground,  and  the 
only  one  which  our  author  has  not  thought  proper 
to  mention.  His  book,  however,  is  on  the  whole 
well  written — ^will  be  useM;  it  is  easily  read,  and 
not  quite  so  ill  to  remember  as  works  on  church 
history  usually  are. 


Old  Lamps  or  Netcf  A  Plea  for  the  original  Edi- 
tions of  the  Texts  of  Shakspere,  &c.  London :  90, 
Fleet-street.    1853. 

Mn.  Cha.8.  Ejtioht  hero  examines,  at  some  length, 
a  few  of  the  Emendations  to  the  text  of  Shak- 
spere ,  proposed  by  Mr.  Collier,  on  the  strength  of 
lus  foUo  edition  of  1632.  It  appears  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Knight  takes  sure  ground  in  rejecting  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  them.  The  substitution  of 
"boast"  for  "beast,"  murders  the  sense  of  the 
passage  which  it  proposes  to  emend;  and  other 
instances  quoted  by  Mr.  Knight,  are  not  much 
better.  We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Collier's  volume, 
but  of  a  pretty  lengthy  list  of  proposed  emenda- 
tions, which  lies  on  our  desk,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  reject  the  great  majority,  on  the  princi- 
ple, that  to  emend  Shakspere,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  knock  out  his  brains. 
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History  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  By  Archibald 
Prentice,  One  of  the  Executive  Council.  Vol.  I. 
London:  W.  andF.  G.  Cash,  Bishopsgate-street. 
1853. 

ExGLisinycEN  know  the  part  which  Mr.  Prentice 
took  in  the  formation  and  establishment  of  the 
League,  and  the  good  senrice  he  did  as  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Manchester  Times,  and  as  a  clear- 
headed and  fluent  lecturer,  in  supporting  and  dis- 
seminating the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  man  living  better  qualified  to  be- 
come the  historian  of  the  "Great  Fact;"  and 
those  who  are  aware  (as  who  is  not?)  of  his 
constant  and  unflinching  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  the  labourer — the  right  to  purchase  bread 
at  its  natural  value,  and  of  working  for  him- 
self instead  of  the  land-owner — rights  secured 
to  him  and  to  all,  through  the  successful  agitation 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  at  his  hands  the  report  which  ho  is  so 
well  fitted  to  render  of  its  rise  and  progress — ^its 
difficulties  and  dangers  —  its  dauntiess  courage 
and  dogged  determination — and  its  eventual  tri- 
umphant and  unparalleled  success.  It  is  curious 
in  reading  this  interesting  record  of  events,  which 
are  as  yet  but  of  yesterday,  to  note  the  marvellous 
ignorance  of  political  leaders — noble  lords  and 
prime  ministers — ^in  reference  to  the  simplest  com- 
mercial propositions  —  and  the  singular  effects 
which  a  little  enlightenment  administered  in  a 
practical  way,  produced  upon  some  of  them.  It 
has  often  been  remarked,  "  With  how  little  wis- 
dom has  the  world  been  governed  !"  but  the  ex- 
act amount  of  that  infinitesimal  quantity  of  com- 
mon sense  which  was  deemed  necessary  for  a 
legislator,  in  the  interest  of  monopoly,  was  never 
60  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  public  as  by  the 
straight- forward  expositors  of  League  principles. 
The  spectacle  of  senatorial  sagacity  reduced  to  a 
nonplus  by  the  plain  logic  of  simple  addition  and 
subtraction,  is  one  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
in  memoHam,  as  a  monument  to  posterity  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  an  encouragement 
to  future  reformers  not  to  be  dismayed  or  over- 
whelmed by  the  profundity  of  the  advisers  of  the 
c^own.  This  narrative  commences,  as  it  should 
do,  ab  ovo — ^with  the  first  broad  assertion  of  free- 
trade  principles  at  the  Manchester  election  of 
1832;  and  the  present  volume  recounts  the 
operations  of  the  League  down  to  the  close  of  the 
famine  year  of  1842.  The  details  comprehend 
every  fact  of  importance,  and  they  are  given  in  a 
fidr  and  impartial  spirit,  and  ought  to  offend  no  one. 
It  is  true  that  many  persons,  who  are  or  were  more 
or  less  celebrities  m  their  day,  figure  in  these 
clusters  in  a  way  not  very  much  to  their  credit; 
and  they  may  feel  unwilling  to  appear  once  more 
upon  the  stage  as  the  oracles. of  exploded  stupidi- 
ties, or  the  abettors  of  something  worse:  but 
the  historian  is  bound  to  truth,  and  to  that  Mr. 
Prentice  adheres  simply — often  without  comment, 
and  never  with  angry  or  recriminative  expressions. 
We  anticipate  a  wide  circulation  for  these  volumes, 
and  trust  that  no  long  interval  will  be  suffered  to 
elapse  between  their  several  publication^ 


Speculation ;  or,  the  Qlen  Luna  Family.  By  Amy 
LoTHROP. — The  Wide  Wide  World.  By  Elizabeth 
AVetherell.  London:  Routledge  and  Co.,  Far- 
ringdou-street.     1853. 

These  are  two  American  romances,  the  undoubted 
merits  of  which  are  already  well  and  widely 
known.  Their  object  is  to  delineate  domestic  and 
country  life  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  various 
characters  of  either  story,  it  is  very  evident,  are 
drawn  from  the  life,  and  many  of  them  are  lypes 
of  a  class  with  which  American  readers  are  fami- 
liar. From  their  literary  excellence,  these  volumes 
have  a  claim  to  general  fiivour :  the  present  edi- 
tions are  published  at  a  low  price,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  being  clearly  printed,  in  a  small 
type,  with  what  printer's  call  a  large  face,  which 
renders  them  as  readily  readable  as  large-print 
copies. 

The  Scottish  Review,  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  literature.  No.  II.  Glasgow: 
Scottish  Temperance  League. 

The  contents  of  this  second  number  of  the  Scottish 
Review  are  of  a  varied  and  interesting  sort.  The 
opening  paper  upon  Chalmers,  though  all  too 
brief,  is  an  admirable  biographical  sketch,  repro- 
ducing the  man  in  his  sturdy  and  native  manli- 
ness as  he  lived  and  moved  among  us.  The  article 
on  the  Pehrium  of  Intoxication  is  from  an  able 
pen,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  a  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  perusal.  There  is  one  subject,  how- 
ever, all-important  to  Scotland  (and  indeed  to 
England  too),  which  is  here  treated  in  a  fearless 
and  outspoken  manner,  and  which  is  destined,  we 
would  fain  hope,  to  do  something  towards  the 
reformation  of  a  social  evil  of  unappreciable  mag- 
nitude. We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  paper  en- 
titled '*  Better  Houses  for  the  Working  Classes," 
in  which  the  detestable  abominations  of  the  bothie 
system  are  brought  to  light.  The  Glasgow  League 
labours  hard  and  labours  well  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  they  have 
the  wisdom  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
and  strength  to  strike  some  good  home  blows  at 
the  root  of  the  deadly  upas  that  overshadows  the 
land.  Let  us  hope  for  a  repetition  of  these  home- 
thrusts  at  vice  in  its  hot-beds.  It  is  here,  in  these 
demoralizing  dens,  whether  of  fjEum  bothy  or  city 
cellar,  that  vice  and  wickedness  of  the  foulest  die 
are  generated,  and  until  these  be  in  some  mea- 
sure purged  and  purified,  it  is  all  but  hopeless  to 
look  for  right  views  on  the  subject  of  temperance 
from  their  miserable  inmates.  There  are  six  other 
articles  in  the  present  number,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  acceptance  of  our  readsrs. 

* 

Tamerton  Ohurch-Towery  and  other  Poems.  By 
Coventry  Patmobe.  London :  William  Pickering. 
1853. 

The  poems  in  this  unpretending  volume  are 
worthy  of  the  name.  They  are  simple  in  lan- 
guage and  construction,  almost  as  mudi  so  as  the 
simplest  of  Wordsworth's,  of  whose  rural  lyrics 
some  of  them  remind  us ;  still  they  are  not  imi- 
tations of  Wordsworth  or  of  any  other  poet  that 
we  are  aware  of.    The  author  has  been  to  nature 
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for  his  inspiration  and  his  subjects,  and  whether 
ho  paints  her  inanimate  forms  or  draws  firom  the 
living  model,  the  picture  is  invariably  life-like 
and  often  striking.  The  versification,  though  de- 
signedly unpolished,  is  never  defective  or  unme- 
lodious,  and  has  been  well  adapted,  by  the  art 
which  conceals  art,  to  the  various  subjects.  We 
have  some  recollection  of  having  read  **  Tamerton 
Church-Tower  "  long  ago,  and  we  learn  that  it  is 
here  reprinted,  with  alterations,  from  a  former 
edition.  We  are  not  sure,  though  it  holds  the 
first  place  in  the  volume,  that  it  is  the  finest 
production;  still  it  contains  many  charming 
passages  and  suggestive  thoughts.  Had  we  room 
we  would  quote  "The  Kiver  "  entire,  as  a  poem 
justifying  the  author's  claim  to  favourable  notice ; 
as  it  is,  we  can  but  extract  a  few  stanzas  which 
may  serve  to  show  how  forcibly  the  aspect  of 
nature  appeals  to  his  imagination. 

The  restless  moon  among  the  clouds 

Ifl  loitering  slowly  by ;  ^ 
Now  in  a  circle  like  the  ring 

About  a  weeping  eye ; 
Now  left  quite  bare  and  bright,  and  now 

A  pallor  in  the  sky. 

The  lonely  stars  are  here  and  there, 

But  weak  and  wasting  all ; 
The  winds  are  dead,  the  cedars  spread 

Their  branches  like  a  pall ; 
The  guests,  by  laughing  twos  and  threes, 

Have  left  Uie  bridal  hall. 

The  moon  is  looking  through  the  mist, 

Cold,  lustreless,  and  wan ; 
And  wildly  past  her  dreary  form 

The  watery  clouds  rush  on, 
A  moment  white  beneath  her  light. 

And  then,  like  spirits,  gone. 

Silent  and  fast  they  hurry  past, 

Their  swiftness  striketh  dread, 
For  earth  is  hushed,  and  no  breath  sweeps 

The  spider's  rainy  thread, 
And  everything  but  those  pale  clouds 

Is  dark,  and  still,  and  dead. 

Beneath  the  mossy,  ivy'd  bridge. 

The  river  slippeth  past : 
The  current  deep  is  still  as  sleep, 

And  yet  so  very  fast ! 
There's  something  in  its  quietness 

That  makes  the  soul  aghast. 

No  wind  is  in  the  willow  tree 

That  droops  above  the  bank ; 
The  water  passeth  quietly 

Beneath  the  sedges  dank ; 
Yet  the  willow  trembles  in  the  stream. 

And  the  dry  reeds  talk  and  clank. 

Where  is  the  artist  who  could  not  paint  from  such 
a  description  ?    We  must  add  another  specimeu. 

The  summer's  prime  is  come  again ; 

The  trees  are  out  anew ; 
The  current  keeps  the  mournful  past 

Deep  in  its  bosom's  blue. 
And  babbles  low  through  quiet  fields, 

Grey  with  the  falling  dew. 

The  sheep- bell  tolleth  ourfew  time; 

The  gnats,  a  busy  rout, 
Fleck  the  warm  air ;  the  distant  owl 

Shouteth  a  sleepy  shout ; 
The  voiceless  bat,  more  felt  than  seen, 

Is  flitting  round  about ; 


The  poplar^s  leadet  scarcely  stirs ; 

The  river  seems  to  think ; 
Athwart  the  dusk,  the  lily  broad 

Looks  coolly  from  the  brink ; 
And  knee-deep  in  the  freshet's  fall. 

The  meok-eyed  cattle  drink. 

The  chafers  boom ;  the  white  moths  rise. 

Like  spirits  from  the  ground ; 
The  grey-flies  sing  their  weaiy  tune, 

A  distant,  dreamlike  sound ; 
And  far,  far  off,  in  the  slumberous  eve, 

Bajeth  an  old  guard-hound. 

"The  Woodman's  Daughter"  is  another  charming 
but  sorrowful  ditty,  full  of  truth  and  nature — 
an  old-world  story  told  in  a  new  way,  with  a 
simple  delicacy  and  feeling  rarely  equalled.  There 
are  a  host  of  readers  who  will  derive  unalloyed 
pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Patmore's 
volume. 

T7ie  Great  Sin  of  Oreat  Cities.    London :  Chapman 
and  Hall,  Sti'and.     1853. 

This  admirable  essay  is  reprinted  by  request  from 
the  "Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review," 
of  July,  1850,  in  which  it  appeared  as  an  article, 
entitled  "  Prostitution."  It  is  a  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful subject,  which  the  writer  has  handled  witii  all 
needful  delicacy,  and  with  much  truthfulness  and 
argumentative  force.  It  is  enough  to  give  a  man 
the  heart-ache  to  read  the  wretched  revelations 
it  contains — and  to  make  him  blush  for  his  species 
that  such  horrifying  disclosures  should  be  possible. 
Man,  sated  by  possession,  abandons  the  victim  of 
his  sensual  passion — and  proud,  unfallen,  un- 
tempted  woman  pushes  her  into  the  pit,  irom 
whence,  after  a  few  short  years  of  disgrace  and 
misery  and  pain,  she  is  relieved  by  death.  Such, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  a  vast  proportion 
of  English  Magdalens.  Others,  if  possible  still 
more  forlorn,  are  driven  by  starvation  to  prostitu- 
tion and  crime,  fix>m  which  once  hopelessly  en- 
gulphed,  they  never  emerge.  The  remedies  pro- 
posed by  ihe  writer  include  a  moral  reform  which 
would  operate  to  present  desertion  by  the  seducer, 
and  do  away  with  the  unworthy  contempt  of  the 
sex — and  certain  legislative  measures  on  behalf 
of  the  unfortunates,  securing  to  them  the  means 
and  opportunities  of  returning  to  an  honest  course 
of  life.  Let  all  who  would  know  the  truth  with 
regard  to  this  subject  procure  this  pamphlet,  and 
ponder  weU  its  contents. 

Odih  and  Ends.    By  A.  £.  Marshall.    London: 
William  Pickering.    Chester:  G.  Prishard.     1853. 

Onns  and  ends  are  generally  found  in  Betty's 
dresser-drawer  in  the  kitchen,  and  it  is  odds  but 
that  will  be  the  end  of  these.  The  cooking  up  of 
common-places  into  doggrel  rhymes  will  never 
promote  archaeological  research  in  the  "back- 
ground of  British  history,"  whatever  Mr.  Marshall 
may  think  of  it.  The  peccadilloes  of  John  Jones, 
the  chimney-sweeper,  who  appears  to  bo  the  Rob 
Roy  of  the  Welsh  Border,  will  not  achieve  an  im- 
mortality either  for  himself  or  the  bard  who  sings 
his  exploits.  "  Odds  and  Ends  "  are  destined  to 
the  usual  &te  of  such  ownerless  fragments ;  and 
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the  sooner  they  are  swept  into  the  dust-bin,  the 
better  for  the  comfort  of  all  parties. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFERRED. 

HUtory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Volume  V.  The  Reformation  in  England.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.    1853. 

Lorenzo  Benoni ;  or  Paasages  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian. 
Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  London :  Ha- 
milton, Adams,  and  Co.    1853. 

A  Visit  to  McxicOt  ^  <^  West  India  IslaTtdtf  Yucatan, 
and  United  States,  By  W.  P.  Robertson.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.     1853. 

Remarks  on  the  Strictures  in  the  Courier  and  New  York 
Inquirer,  By  an  Englishwoman.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  T.  Constable  and  Co.  1853. 

Seed-time  and  Harvest :  a  Discourse  to  Sunday-school 
Teachers.  By  Charles  Stanford.  London :  Nissen  and 
Parker.     1853. 

Stories  for  Summer  Days  and  Winter  Nights.  ("Second 
series.) — Duds  and  Blossoms,  London:  Groombridge 
and  Sons.     1853. 

The  Force  of  Early  Habit  A  Lecture.  By  F.  A.  West. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.    1853. 

The  Sceptic,  By  E.  L.  Follen.  London:  W.Tweederic, 
d:]7,  Strand.    1853. 


Worldly  Conformity.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
London :  Ward  and  Co. 

The  Influence  of  Literature.  By  J.  S.  Ramsay.  Ar- 
broath :  Kennedy  and  Co. 

Atheism,  Practical  and  Speculative.  By  J.  Forbes,  D.D. 
Paisley:  R.  Stewart.    1853. 

Annual  Report  of  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Literary 
Association,  Cincinnati,  United  States.    1853. 

Hymns  of  the  Church,  pointed  for  Chanting.  By  E.  J. 
Spark.    Bury:  H.  Davenport. 

Mr.  O.  Holyodke  refuted.  By  Sanders  J.  Chew. 
London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.    1853. 

The  Age  of  Gold,  and  the  Golden  Age.  By  Chrusos. 
Birmingham :  J.  Tonks.    London :  F.  Pitman. 

The  Church  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  M<Corry, 
M.A.P.    Edinburgh  :  Marsh  and  Beattie.    1853. 

Notes  on  the  Affairs  of  India.  Bombay  ( Times  Press  ) . 
1853. 

A  Cyclopcedia  of  Poetical  Quotations,  dc.  Parts  7,  8, 
and  U.  Edited  by  G.  Adams.  London:  Groombridge 
and  Sons.    Edinburgh  :  James  Hogg.    1853. 

The  Female  Jesuit  Abroad  :  a  true  and  romantic  Nar- 
rative of  Real  Life ;  including  some  account,  toith  histo- 
rical Reyniniscenees,  of  Bonn  and  the  Middle  Rhine.  By 
Charles  Seager,  M.A.  London:  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
1853. 

Rosalie  ;  or  The  Truth  shall  make  you  free.  London : 
Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.    1858. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


Scottish  ProTident  Institution  for  Mutual  Life  Insurance. 
— The  fifteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  contributors 
to  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Edin- 
burgh, on  Wednesday,  the  9th  March.  The  following 
extracts  are  from'  the  Report  of  the  Directors : — In  the 
past  year,  602  new  proposals  were  accepted,  covering 
Assurances  to  the  amount  of  j£277,724  15s.,  and  with 
yearly  premiums  to  the  extent  of  jS7,802.  A  considerable 
additional  amount  of  premiums  has  also  been  received 
by  single  payment.  The  total  amount  of  premiums  re- 
ceived in  the  year  has  been  ;£72,132,  of  which  about 
J^58,524  was  for  annual  premiums.  The  claims  on  ac- 
count of  emerged  policies  have  been  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  by  about  ^£5,600,  the  amount  having  been 
only  jgl7,78S  4s.  At  3lst  December,  1852,  there  had 
been  issued  in  all  5,808  policies,  assuring  £2,571,428. 
The  amount  remaining  assured  was  j£2,071,125.  The 
number  of  policies  reported  ftom  year  to  year  as  opened, 
was  5,052,  but  of  these  58  were  not  taken  up  by  the 
parties  by  whom  they  were  ordered,  from  inability  to 
meet  the  premium,  or  other  cause.  The  Accumulated 
Fund  at  the  same  date  was  £254,675  (being  an  increase 
of  £46,500  within  the  year),  or,  including  interest  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  £255,665.  And  the  whole  funds  are 
invested  on  undoubted  securities,  the  average  rate  of 
interest  being  between  4^  and  4^  per  cent.  The  total 
amount  of  the  claims  which  have  emerged  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  institution  is  £138,688.  The  expe- 
rience in  this  respect  has  been  most  favourable,  the 
number  of  deaths  being  very  greatly  under  the  expecta- 
tion according  to  the  mortality  table  of  the  office.  The 
state  of  affairs  of  the  Corporation  shows  a  surplus  of 
£26,150  10s.  Od.  Two-thirds  of  this  surplus  are  to  be 
allocated  to  those  members  who  shall  have  paid  in  pre- 
miums, with  interest  accumulated  at  4  per  cent.,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  of  their  assurances,  as  well  as  con- 
tingently to  those  who  shall  have  so  completed  their 
accumulation  within  the  next  septennial  period.  As  the 
surplus  is  divisible,  not  by  the  usual  system  of  an  equal 
per-centage  addition  to  each  £100  assured,  without  re- 
ference to  the  a^e  of  the  members  or  the  duration  of 


their  policies,  but,  in  proportion  to  the  values  of  their 
policies  respectively,  the  rate  of  addition  varies  in  each 
case,  and  it  can  therefore  only  be  stated,  generally,  that 
the  additions  will  range  from  20  to  54  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  assurance.  The  Report  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Scottish  Amioablo  Life  Assurance  Sodetj.— At  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  Manager  read 
a  Report,  iVom  which  we  select  the  following  parti- 
culars : — *'  The  annual  statement  of  the  business  for  the 
year  1852,  which  the  Directors  have  the  satisfaction  of 
placing  before  the  members,  again  presents  evidence  of 
a  remarkable  and  extensive  ddfiUsion  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Association.  The  number  of  new  policies  passed 
during  the  year  is  1,146,  representing  a  capital  sum  of 
£380,567  5s.,  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  annual 
premiums  is  £13,570  14s.  2d. ;  while,  for  the  same  period, 
the  nett  addition  to  the  total  smns  assured  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Society,  deducting  all  policies 
emerged,  forfeited,  surrendered,  and  not  taken  up,  is 
£273,407  128.  Od.,  and  the  nett  increase  of  premiums 
£0,488  10s.  Od.  The  claims  of  policies  emerged  during 
the  year  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  1*1  per  cent.,  or 
£14  out  of  £00.  This,  more  especially  looking  to  the  age 
of  the  Society,  is  a  small  per-centage;  and  it  may  be  also 
noticed,  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  claims  has  fallen 
upon  policies  of  long  standing.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
for  the  Directors  again  to  repeat  their  gratification  with 
the  whole  business  of  the  London  establishment,  and  the 
signal  success  which  has  continued  to  attend  its  pro- 
gress." The  Directors,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Society,  have  revised  the  conditions  invohdng  the 
forfeiture  of  policies,  and  embodied  the  alterations  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  calculatedin  a  liberal  spirit,  to  meet 
the  views  of  their  numerous  members.  For  these  reso- 
lutions, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Directors'  report. 

Star  Lijfe  Assurance  Sooiety. — The  following  is  an 
epitome  of  the  report  of  the  above  Society  presented  to 
the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors  and  privi- 
leged policy-holders.  **  In  presenting  to  the  share-holders 
and  policy-holders  of  the  Star  Life  Assurance  Society 
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the  ninth  annual  report,  the  Directors  have  a  pleasing 
duty  to  perform,  in  stating,  that  the  business  done  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  of  an  extensive  and  gratifying 
character :  the  transactions  submitted  to  the  Directors 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1852, 
exceeding  in  number  and  amount  those  laid  before  them 
in  any  previous  year : 

No.    Amount      Premiums. 

PoUces  issued GOO    &  186,225    Je5,086    7    7 

Proposals  declined  or  not 
completed  by  the  pro- 
posers   122         39,015 

Proposals  passed  the  Board 
on  Dec.  31st,  1852,  but 

not  completed 48         28,020 

Proposals  in  house,  Dec. 
31st,  1852,  not  submitted 
to  the  Directors    31         10,100 


810  ;C263,960  Je5,986  7  7 
The  deaths  during  that  period  under  review  have 
been  about  20  per  cent  less  than  the  year  preceding ; 
claims  having  been  discharged  on  23  lives  only,  whilst  the 
mortality,  as  indicated  by  the  combined  experience  of  Life 
Offices,  shows  the  probability  of  40  claims  in  the  twelve 
months.  The  sum  paid  for  claims  on  policies  amounted 
to  Jg5,253  10«.  6(1.,  which  included  ^103  12«.  2d.  additions 
made  to  the  sums  insured,  at  the  division  of  the  bonus 
in  the  year  1849,  and  conseqently  paid  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  who  had  insured.  The  number  of  pro- 
posals received  to  the  present  date  (or  rather  for  two 
months  past),  is  237  for  the  sum  of  Jg84,625.  Of  the 
609  policies  granted  by  the  Directors  in  the  year  1852,  a 
majority  (in  point  of  numbers)  has  been  upon  the  lives 
of  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  for  whose 
more  immediate  benefit,  it  must  be  remembered,  this 
Institution  was  established.  It  is  therefore  upon  the 
increased  and  increasing  confidence  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society,  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the  lives  se- 
lected, that  the  Directors  rely  for  the  ultimate  prosperity 
of  the  Society;  believing  that  the  lives  of  the  religious 
and  moral  class  of  insurers  obtained,  are,  as  a  class  for 
such  insurance,  far  superior  in  value  to  the  mass  of  the 
general  population ;  and  this  fact  is  weU  evidenced  by 
the  history  of  this  Institution.  It  is  a  duty  of  this  meet> 
ing  to  declare  what  sum  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Chair- 
man aud  Board  of  Directors  as  remuneration  for  their 
services  during  this  year,  which  the  Directors  recom- 
mend shall  not  exceed  the  amount  allowed  by  the  deed." 
Bcrpoiit  and  Oeoneral  Life  Aisurance  Company. — The 
first  annual  Report  of  this  Company  exhibits  a  com- 
parison of  the  amount  of  business  they  have  done 
during  the  first  six-and-a-half  months  of  their  existence 
with  that  done  by  other  Companies  in  corresponding  and 
longer  periods.  From  the  table  of  comparisons  it  appears 
that  in  a  period  of  six  months  and  a  half,  from  Septem- 
ber  20, 1852,  to  March  31, 1853,  this  Company  has  re- 
ceived for  premiums  dQ2,514  7s.  8d.,  an  amount  of  busi- 
ness not  exceeded  by  a  single  one  of  the  twenty-eight 
Companies  with  which  it  is  compared.  The  Directors 
feel,  therefore,  that  they  are  fully  justified  in  anticipating 
from  their  present  large  amount  of  business  a  propor- 
tionately greater  amount  of  success  than  has  hitherto 
attended  similar  Institutions.  They  are,  f^irther,  proud 
of  the  confidence  placed  in  the  Company  by  the  public, 


not  only  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  assurance 
business  transacted, but  also  that  every  share  in  the  Com- 
pany (20,000  in  number)  has  been  subscribed  for,  t^nth 
the  exception  of  1,400.  They  have  succeeded  in  ap- 
pointing, and  are  continuing  to  appoint,  a  large  number 
of  influential  agents  throughout  the  country.  In  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Cornwall,  and  the  West  of  England,  the 
principles  of  the  Company  have  met  with  marked  appro- 
bation, and  have  led  to  valuable  results — and  in  India 
the  Deposit  feature  of  the  Company  has  been  looked 
upon  as  particularly  applicable  to  that  country,  the 
Directors  having  received  the  highest  testimony  to  that 
effect  from  persons  of  the  first  standing  and  known  judg- 
ment there.  The  Balance-sheet  appended  to  the  Report, 
shows  that  the  accounts  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state, 
and  speaks.well  for  the  present  position  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Company. 

United  Quarantee  and  LilB  Airanmee  Company. — ^The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  at  the  offices, 
in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst  The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Erskine  in  the  chair.  The  advertisement 
convening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr.  Knight, 
the  Secretary,  read  the  following  Report: — "The  Di- 
rectors have  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the  proprietors  on 
this  the  *  fourth  annual  general  meeting,'  and  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  business  of  the  Company  has  been 
uniformly  progressive.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory 
to  the  proprietors  to  observe  that  the  new  business 
transacted  during  the  past  year  has  increased  from 
dS3,479  Os.  8d.,  (which  was  the  amount  of  new  premiums 
for  1851,)  to  J£4,242  88.  6d.  received  on  the  same  account 
during  last  year ;  whilst  the  renewal  premiums  have  in- 
creased from  jei,608  lOs.  8d.  to  ^^3,885  15s.  7d.  The 
total  income  from  premiums  has  thus  increased  during 
the  past  year  from  Jg5,087  lis.  4d.  to  j£8,078  4s.  Id.  The 
Directors  think  it  right  again  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie 
proprietors  to  the  extra  expenditure  which  has  been  en- 
tailed on  the  Company  by  the  appointment  of  agents,  an 
item  of  expenditure  which  largely  swells  the  annual 
charges  of  management,  and  which  they  hope  shortly  to 
be  able  greatly  to  reduce.  During  the  past  yecur,  the 
Directors  have  availed  themselves  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  extraordinary  general  meeting, 
held  in  November  last,  to  apply  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  enable  the  Company  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
officers  engaged  in  the  public  departments  under  the 
Crown.  The  result  of  an  investigation  into  the  various 
classes  of  guarantee  risks  undertaken  by  the  Company  has 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  profit  upon  each,  inde- 
pendently of  the  expenditure,  which  fdways  forms  a 
heavy  item  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  few  years  of  such 
an  institution.  This  investigation  has,  however,  enabled 
the  Directors  to  modify  the  premiums  upon  certain  risks, 
and  to  decline  others :  and  they  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Company  will,  from  year  to  year,  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
increasing  knowledge  and  experience  derived  from  a 
careful  examination  of  past  and  existing  risks.'*  Mr. 
Knight  then  read  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1852,  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  after  deducting  every  claim 
against  the  Company,  there  remained  a  balance  to  its 
credit  of  j£8,141.  The  Report,  being  moved  and  se- 
conded, was,  after  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Direc- 
tors, SecreUury  and  other  officers  of  the  Company,  carried 
unanimously. 
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A    VOTE    FOE    SWILBUET. 


SwiLBTTBT  is  a  noat  and  thriTiiig  borough,  whose 
population  are  mostly  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  among  whom,  not  a  few  professional  men, 
principally  legal  and  medical,  find  tolerable  scope 
for  their  exertions.  It  does  not  concern  the  reader 
to  know  the  exact  situation  of  Swilbury  upon  the 
map  of  England^  or  what  branch  of  manufactures 
proyides  occupation  and  subsistence  for  its  inha- 
bitants. Enough  that  it  is  in  some  sort  a  manu- 
facturing town,  busy  and  prosperous  when  trade 
is  brisk ;  and  dull,  miserable,  and  dead  as  ditch- 
water  when  trade  is  flat,  and  exports  are  few. 
From  time  out  of  mind  the  old  town  has  returned 
one  member  to  Parliament ;  and  from  time  out  of 
mind,  too,  the  free  and  independent  electors  of 
Swilbury  have  been,  through  all  their  generations, 
to  use  their  favourite  expression,  "true-blue," 
deep  as  indigo.  Church  and  Ejng  was  their 
watchword  through  the  reigns  of  all  the  Georges ; 
and  in  every  Parliament  during  the  last  hxmdred 
years,  at  least,  the  Honourable  Bulworthy  Brag, 
Baronet,  has  been  their  worthy,  consistent,  and 
dumb  representative  in  the  people's  House  of 
Commons ;  for  though  the  Brags  are  individually 
mortal,  like  their  neighbours,  and  drop  into  the 
family-vault  when  their  time  comes,  the  race  is  a 
productive  one ;  and  Brag  Hall  has  not  wanted  a 
Brag  since  the  days  of  the  Bestoration,  or  Swil- 
bury a  candidate,  since  the  first  Bulworthy  conde- 
scended to  solicit  the  sweet  voices  of  the  electors. 

But  it  is  now  some  years  since  an  ominous 
change  began  to  steal  over  the  political  aspect  of 
the  town.  Even  before  the  advent  of  Free-trade, 
which^  as  the  landlord  of  the  Pipe  and  Pillars  is 
fond  of  declaring,  did  a  good  deal  for  Swilbury, 
democracy  had  crept  into  the  borough,  and  the 
Yellow  element  b^an  to  be  discernible  in  the 
vacillating  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable potwallopers  who  boasted  a  voice  in 
the  representation.  But  with  Free-trade  came  a 
gradual  but  continuous  increase  of  population, 
principally  made  up  of  the  new  party.  The 
borough  was  split  up  into  two  factions ;  and  though 
the  Blues,  from  their  numbers  and  influence,  had 
the  upper  hand,  the  Yellows  were  none  the  less 
noisy  and  uproarious.    At  the  election  of  1847, 
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the  worthy  proprietor  of  Bulworthy  Hall  received  a 
terrible  shock  to  his  nervous  system,  which  well- 
nigh  disgusted  him  with  mankind  in  general,  and 
with  Swilbury-kind  in  particular.  This  was 
owing  to  the  favour  which  his  own  bom  consti- 
tuents testified  towards  the  pretensions  of  an  im- 
pudent fellow  of  an  Ironmaster,  who  dared  to  con- 
sent to  have  himself  put  in  nomination  against  a 
Brag,  of  Brag  Hall.  Of  course,  the  rascal  reaped 
nothing  but  defeat  from  the  motion  ;  the  majority 
of  the  voters  retained  their  loyalty  and  adhered  to 
the  old  colour,  and  the  baronet,  of  course,  was 
returned  as  usual,  but  a  little  flustered  with  the 
barefaced  impudence  of  the  opposition,  and  most 
disagreeably  excited  with  the  tumult  and  uproar 
of  ti&e  pretended  contest.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  grief  for  the  degeneracy  of  Swilbury 
shortened  his  davs;  others  said  it  was  gout  that 
brought  him  to  his  end ;  but  whatever  the  cause, 
withm  a  twelvemonth  of  his  return,  he  had  joined 
his  ancestors  beneath  the  big  monument  in  Swil- 
bury church-yard,  and  another  Bulworthy  (he 
was  the  seventh)  reigned  in  his  stead.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  Septimus.  When  the  old 
Bulworthy  died,  a  corrupt  administration  was 
also  in  its  last  agonies ;  and  the  ironmaster  stood 
aloof,  not  choosing  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  canvas, 
which,  even  if  successful,  would  have  to  be  re- 
peated in  a  few  months  at  farthest.  The  new 
baronet  took  his  seat,  and  hugged  himself  in 
fancied  security,  imagining  that  ^e  late  defeat  of 
the  Yellows  had  taught  them  a  lesson  of  prudence, 
which  would  suffice  them  for  one  generation  at 
least.  But  soon  after  came  the  bungling  budget 
which  blew  up  the  Protectiomst  Ministry.  Par- 
liament was  dissolved,  new  writs  were  issued,  all 
Swilbury  went  mad  for  the  ironmaster,  and  Sep- 
timus saw  with  apprehension  and  horror  the  whole 
town  and  neighbourhood  swallowed  up  in  the 
vortex  of  a  contested  election. 

Swilbury  has  awoke  up  at  last  from  its  long 
sleep.  The  Pipe  and  PiUars,  veiled  in  a  proftision 
of  yellow  flags,  is  hardly  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  "Cogswell  for  Swilbury!**  "Cogswell 
for  ever !"  "  None  but  Cogswell !" — ^these  are  the 
significant  words  borne  on  banners  in  the  air,  flut- 
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tering  firom  the  windows  of  the  Committee-room, 
and  waving  majestically  over  the  roof.  Brass- 
bands,  big  drums  and  beer  have  banished  business 
from  the  town.  Everybody  is  idle  because  every- 
body is  so  busy.  Cogswell  has  been  put  in  nomi- 
nation ;  the  Mayor  has  declared  the  show  of  hands 
in  his  £ivour;  he  has  made  the  right  sort  of 
speech  at  the  hustings,  parried  a  dead  cat  intended 
to  floor  him,  diverting  it  point-blank  to  the  head 
of  the  bewildered  Sulworiiiy;  and  gained  the 
goodwill  of  the  potwalloperSi  moie  espcciBlly  of 
those  who  have  no  votes  to  give,  by  a  few  timely 
jokes.  FoUing-day  is  drawing  nigh.  Agents  are 
at  work  canvassing  from  house  to  house.  The 
town  is  fuU  of  new  faces  flitting  hither  and  thither^ 
and  more  are  arriving  by  every  train.  The  inns 
are  all  occupied,  and  prodigiously  noisy  and  wake- 
ful till  long  past  midnight.  Bulwor&y,  aroused 
to  the  nec^ity  of  exertion,  has  oompro^  with 
his  dignity,  and  allowed  his  supporters  to  convert 
the  Green  Dragon  into  the  citadel  of  the  Blues. 
«  Brag  and  the  Constitution!"  floats  in  gold  letters 
on  a  violet  ground,  npon  abroad  banner  projecting 
from  the  balcony,  in  which  a  dozen  brazen- 
throated  trumpets  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the 
electors  at  regular  intervals.  The  band  of  the 
Yellows  perambulates  the  town  in  a  monster  van, 
followed  oy  a  rabble  of  boys,  all  day,  and  squats 
at  night  over  against  the  Committee-room  at  the 
Pipe  and  Pillars,  which  is  crammed  within  by 
flagmen,  dorks,  tellers,  canvassers,  whippers-in, 
&c.  &c.  If  ever  was  Swilbury  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement  before,  or  the  glorious  constitution  at 
such  a  glorious  premium. 

Samuel  Suddles  is  a  small  man,  in  a  small  way 
of  business,  in  a  small  street.  Bom  and  bred  a 
barber,  he  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  two 
qualities  which  he  possessed  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection-—one  was  an  extraordinary  talent  ^r  the 
perception  of  a  grievance,  and  the  other  a  power 
of  loquacity  which  Xantippe  might  have  envied. 
Both  were  of  use  to  him  in  his  profession,  as  they 
enabled  him  to  command  the  attention  of  his 
''subjects^'  without  making  them  laugh,  an  im- 
propriety of  which  no  shavee  was  ever  known  to 
be  guilty  while  under  his  hand.  Suddles  was  a 
a  family  man,  and  fiill  of  family  woes,  and  these 
he  knew,  no  man  better,  all  originated  in  tiie 
corruption  of  the  governing  powers.  He  had  a 
vote,  but  was  far  from  knowing  the  value  it  might 
prove  to  him,  from  want  of  experience.  Hitherto 
he  had  voted,  like  his  &ther  before  him,  for  the 
old  member — and  seeing  that  he  daily  shaved 
the  baronet's  butler,  he  would  until  lately  have 
thought  it  rank  ingratitude  to  have  done  other- 
wise. But  a  barber's  shop  is  in  some  sort  a  school 
of  philosophy — ^it  is  a  centre  of  general  resort  and 
general  discussion,  and  new  ideas  on  any  subject 
are  sure  to  be  examined  and  sifted  wherever 
beards  are  mown.  Suddles,  under  the  influence 
of  the  liberal  principles  which  were  developed  in 
his  hearing,  b^;an  to  think  of  revising  his  poli- 
tical opinions.  The  flrst  fact  which  he  gathered 
from  t^e  examination  upon  which  he  ent^ed,  was 
that  he  hadn't  any  political  opinions  to  revise ;  it 
is  true  he  gioaoed  under  a  general  fease  of  oppres- 


sion, but  was  not  exactly  clear  from  what  quarter 
it  camo.  The  address  of  the  new  member  to  the 
independent  electors  of  Swilbury,  which  he  had 
stuck  up  in  his  back  room,  helped  him  to  some- 
thing like  a  conclusion  on  this  subject,  and  ho  felt 
very  strongly  inclined  to  cut  the  baronet  in  spite 
of  the  butter's  daily  chin,  which,  of  course,  he 
would  lose  if  he  did,  and  vote  for  Cogswell.  He 
was  cogitating  upon  this  step  one  morning,  having 
j  ust  spcdled  over  the  addren  for  the  twentieth  time, 
when  a  messenger  from  the  Pipe  and  Pillars  burst 
suddenly  into  Ms  shop  with  a  command  for  his 
services  immediately  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Snardle, 
Crawfdrd  Cogswell,  Esq.'s  London  agent,  who  had 
just  arrived.  Suddles  donned  a  clean  apron,  and 
seizing  his  curling  irons,  entered  the  Pipe  and 
Pillars  at  the  heels  of  the  waiter. 

The  London  agent  was  a  tall,  thin  and  livid- 
faced  gentieman  in.  solemn  black,  who  ought  to 
have  been  taciturn  and  reserved.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  talkative,  gracious,  and  familiar,  and 
while  submitting  his  head  to  the  manipulations  of 
the  barber,  carried  on  a  conversation  in  a  most 
lively  and  agreeable  style.  Putting  various  ques- 
tions, which  Suddles  answered  with  astoni^iing 
readiness  and  volubility — ^he  ended  by  proposing 
that  the  barber  should  acc^t  service  ostensibly  as  a 
flagman,  though  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
the  banner,  but  merely  to  use  his  industry  and  in- 
fluence in  prosecuting  the  canvass  on  behalf  of  the 
liberal  candidate.  Suddles,  who  had  never  bad 
the  honour  of  such  a  conference  before,  at  onco 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  promised  everything. 
Wltat  farther  arguments  the  ageat  used  to  spur 
the  barber  to  mimediate  diligence,  or  of  what  com- 
plexion they  were,  we  need  not  stay  to  consider— 
their  eflect  was  that  Suddles,  merely  pitching  his 
aprop,  razors,  combs,  brushes,  and  curling-irona 
into  his  shop,  and  calling  upon  his  wife  to  attend 
to  customers,  should  any  come,  started  off  at  once 
to  try  the  effect  of  his  rhetoric  upon  his  friends 
and  neighbours.  He  had  not  been  gone  ten 
minutes  when  Lawyer  Ghivers,  the  baronef  s  man 
of  business,  and  his  principal  electioneering  ma- 
nager, dashed  into  tiie  shop  in  search  of  him. 
Krs.  Suddles  did  not  know  when  he  would  be  at 
home— lie  had  left  no  message ;  he  might  return 
directly — ^he  might  not  return  till  night--could 
she  do  anything  r  Time  was  precious :  the  lawyer 
waited  a  few  moments  impatientiy,  and  then  put 
the  question  abruptly — ^Was  Suddles  going  to  vote 
for  the  baronet  ? 

''Good  gracious!  Muster  Chivers,  sir,  to  bo 
sure  he  is.    Who  else  should  he  vote  for  ?" 

<*You  are  sure  of  that?" 

''Quite  sure,  sir.  Wby  he  and  his  father 
befbre  him  always  voted  for  the  Brags — and  ain't 
the  butler  at  the  Hall  his  best  customer  ?" 

"  When  did  he  go  last  to  the  HaU>" 

'*  This  blessed  morning,  to  be  sore,  afore  break- 
fast." 

"Ah,  very  good,  then  I  may  rely  upon  him; 
good  morning"—- and  the  lawyer  was  departing, 
but  a  second  thought  brought  him  to  a  stand. 
"  Stop,  Mrs.  Suddles,"  he  said,  and  he  drew  out 

his  pnrs^-^"  I  am  in  your  husband'a  debt,  ^  lum 
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to  place  this  to  my  account — ^good  morning" — 
and  lie  left  the  shop. 

Mrs.  Saddles,  with  fiye  golden  pieces  in  her 
open  palm,  stood  for  several  minutes  tho  picture 
of  astonishment.  Buddies  had  certainly  set  a 
a  couple  of  razors  for  Mr.  Chivers — two  months 
ago— that  she  know,  because  the  lawyer  had  sent 
them  back  again,  with  the  information  that  they 
were  considerably  worse  for  the  operation.  What 
he  could  mean  by  debt,  and  giving  her  five  sove- 
reigns,  and  makuig  off,  without  explanation,  she 
couldn't  imagine.  However,  as  the  good  woman 
observed  to  herself,  ''  five  pounds  is  no  affront  to 
nobody,"  and  she  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it 
for  the  use  of  the  household.  So  she  put  it  in  her 
pocket,  thinking  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to 
say  nothing  about  it  to  Suddles,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Perhaps  the  lawyer  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  his  hurry  to  be  gone — she  should  know 
more  about  it  by  and  bye.  The  barber's  wife 
was  too  busy  to  pursue  these  reflections  further. 
Gentlemen,  in  leathem  aprons,  came  in  to  be 
shaved,  and  a  whole  school  of  boys  to  be  cropped, 
previous  to  being  paraded  before  the  new  candi- 
date, who  had  ^own  extraordinary  interest  in 
the  state  of  education  in  Swilbury.  Then  there 
were  the  four  little  Suddles  to  attend  to,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  fortunately  big  enough  to 
do  the  lathering,  and  look  after  the  rest  upon  an 
emergency. 

Suddles  did  not  come  home  till  after  midnight; 
and  then  he  was  far  gone  in  a  state  of  beer,  a 
thing,  to  do  hnn  justice,  not  usual  with  him,  ex- 
cept on  holiday  occasions.  When  his  sleepy  epouse 
let  him  in,  she  mentioned  that  lawyer  Chivers 
had  called  in  the  morning.  Suddles  hiccupped  a 
threat  to  smash  him  into  shivers  as  an  '^  uncon- 
stitoodiional  humbug,"  and  after  repeating  his 
threat  a  dozen  times,  consented  to  go  to  bed.  The 
next  day  was  Saturday.  Suddles  dispatched  his 
wife  in  the  morning  to  the  Hall  to  operate  upon 
the  butler,  and  to  apologize  for  him  on  the  ground 
of ''a  little  shakiness.''  The  butler,  of  course, 
attributed  this  to  drinking  overnight  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Blues — and  there  was  no  suspicion  at 
the  Hall  of  the  defection  of  the  barber.  When 
his  helpmate  returned  home  she  found  her  hus- 
band again^  absent,  whero,  or  on  'what  business, 
she  had  no  idea.  He  made  his  appearance  in  tho 
afternoon  in  time  to  reap  the  customary  Saturday 
nighf  s  crop,  which  on  this  occasion  happened  to 
be  large  beyond  all  precedent  in  his  experience. 
Ho  had  never  seen  such  a  number  of  strange  faces, 
nor,  he  thought  to  himself,  such  ungentlemanly 
ones,  in  the  town  before.  His  hand  was  weary 
wiOi  wielding  the  razor,  and  it  was  past  midnight 
ere  the  tide  of  bristly  beards  ceased  to  flow  in. 
Sunday  morning  it  was  the  same,  and  until 
noon  had  struck  he  found  his  hands  i^U  of  busi- 
ness.  The  harbor  went  to  bed  after  dinner,  to 
make  up  tho  arrears  of  sleep,  and  recruit  strength 
for  certain  labours  which  ho  foresaw  on  the  mor- 
row, and  the  morrow's  morrow,  which  would  be 
tile  day  of  the  poIL 

On  Monday  the  Swilbury  shaver  was  to  be 
Men  ererywbeie  but  at  his  shop.    He  had  re- 


ported progress  daily  to  Snardle  at  his  professional 
calls,  and  had  pledged  himself  for  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  the  ten-pounders,  whom  he  had  gained 
over  by  unanswerable  arguments  to  the  Yellow 
interest.  Among  these,  however,  were  two  or 
three  who  took  a  great  deal  of  looking-after.  Tho 
town  cobbler.  Larrup,  especially,  who  was  the 
fatherly  founder  of  the  Crispin  Codger's  Club,  and 
whose  example,  it  was  supposed,  might  go  a  great 
way,  was  intoxicated  from  morning  to  niglit. 
That  would  not  have  signified  much  had  the  man 
got  drunk  upon  principle,  but  the  ignorant  block- 
head used  no  discrimination — ^tippling  promiscu- 
ously in  any  tavern  that  happen^  to  be  open  and 
nearest  at  hand,  whatever  its  presiding  colour 
might  be.  Then  there  was  Wriggle,  the  plumber, 
who  couldn't  make  up  bis  mind,  and  wanted  more 
enlightenment  previous  to  a  final  decision.  Fur- 
ther, there  was  cause  for  imeasiness  in  the  fact, 
which  there  was  no  concealing  from  SwUbury 
throats,  that  the  Green  Dragon  brewed  the  best 
beer ;  and  it  was  thought,  too,  by  some,  that  the 
old  Conservative  party  had  very  powerful  reasons 
on  their  side.  It  was  plain  that  the  battle  would 
be  a  very  hard-fought  one — ^the  best  proof  of 
which  was  that  the  bets  ran  pretty  even  on  the 
subject,  and  no  one  talked  of  the  long  odds  save 
those  who  had  not  any  money  to  stake.  At  night 
the  barber's  shop  and  back  room  were  the  rendez- 
vous of  his  peculiar  coterie  of  converts.  Larrup 
had  been  caught  and  conveyed  thither,  nothing 
loth — and  Wriggle  too,  though  he  had  not  yet 
pronounced,  honoured  the  company  with  his  pre- 
sence. Suddles  was  in  quite  a  glorified  state  as 
he  marshalled  his  precious  Iambs,  and  adminis- 
tered brandy  in  thimble-fulls,  by  way  of  a  whet, 
and  congratulations  without  number,  ere  they 
adjourned  to  the  Pipe  and  Pillars  for  a  supper 
and  jollification. 

The  supper  was  pronounced  "  the  thing," — it 
was  supposed  to  be  the  barber's  treat — ^and  tho 
jollification  that  ensued  lacked  nothing  that  money 
and  lungs  could  supply  to  render  it  equally  ac- 
ceptable. Larrup  was  soon  merging  towards  a 
condition  that  would  have  entitled  him  to  take 
up  a  position  under  tho  table.  This  was  a  climax 
towards  which  Suddles  looked  with  satisfaction, 
designing  to  transfer  him  to  his  house,  and, 
locldng  him  up  for  tho  night,  thus  make  sure  of 
his  vote  and  influence.  Wriggle  did  not  advanco 
so  satisfiictorily,  but  drank  with  caution.  Of  tho 
rest  the  barber  felt  he  could  make  prctty  sure ; 
and  he  industriously  pUed  the  plumber  with  tho 
host,  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  him  round  to  a 
manageable  state.  The  fun  and  frolic  grew  t'list 
and  forious;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  there  came  a 
tap  at  the  door ;  a  boy  had  brought  a  note  from 
Mr.  Snardle  demanding  the  attendance  of  tho 
barber  for  a  few  moments  at  his  lodgings.  Buddies, 
apologizing  to  the  company,  and  promising  a 
speedy  return,  made  off  to  tho  house  of  his  patron. 
When  he  got  there,  he  found  that  no  one  had  been 
sent  for  him.  The  note  was  a  hoax,  evidently  a 
contrivance  to  draw  him  away  from  his  post.  JIo 
hurried  back  with  all  possible  haste,  and  resumed 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  but  on  looking^ 
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round,  Larrup  and  "Wriggle  were  not  to  be  seen. 
Trap,  the  tinker,  informed  him  that  the  old  cob- 
bler was  gone  out  for  a  breath  of  air,  in  charge  of 
"Wriggle  who  had  volunteered  to  take  care  of  him, 
and  that  both  would  return  presently — "trust 
'cm."  They  did  not  return  at  tdl.  Suddles  grew 
alarmed,  and  vacating  his  chair  in  favour  of  the 
"  Vice,"  set  off  in  pursuit.  By  this  time  it  was 
past  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  town  was  compara- 
tively quiet.  The  barber  ran  hurriedly  through 
the  whole  town — ^popped  in  at  every*  open  door, 
and  made  all  the  inquiries  it  was  possible  to  make, 
to  no  purpose.  Worn  out  at  length  with  the 
chase,  and  despairing  of  coming  up  with  the  fugi- 
tives that  night,  he  turned  his  face  homewards 
and  got  to  bed. 

He  could  not  sleep,  and  lay  revolving  the  cir- 
cumstances in  his  mind.  Gould  it  be  that  the 
plumber  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy? 
The  suspicion,  once  awakened,  was  soon  confirmed 
by  a  hundred  corroborative  facts  which  now  re- 
curred to  his  recollection.  Slow  as  he  was,  the 
barber  could  not  avoid  coming  to  that  conclusion 
before  drowsiness  stole  over  him.  Awake  at 
cock-crow,  he  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  resumed 
the  search,  if  not  with  success,  at  least  with  one 
good  result — ^the  certainty,  to  wit,  that  neither 
the  missing  cobbler  nor  tiie  delinquent  plumber 
were  in  the  town,  unless,  which  was  not  likely, 
they  were  lying  concealed  in  some  private  dwell- 
ing. As  early  as  possible,  after  a  hasty  breakfast, 
the  barber  beat  up  his  recruits,  and  confiding  them 
to  a  trusty  agent,  saw  them  marched  off  to  the 
polling-booth,  by  twos  and  threes,  and  thus  con- 
trived to  get  them  off  his  mind  before  the  morn- 
ing waned.  He  acquainted  Snardle  with  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  that  worthy,  testifying  the 
most  virtuous  indignation  at  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  them,  urged  him  to  leave  no  means 
untried  to  discover  the  cobbler.  Suddles  now  re- 
collected that  Wriggle  had  a  little  place  at  Tottle- 
ton,  two  miles  off,  which  he  let  in  summer-time 
to  visitors.  He  felt  sure  that  the  cobbler  had  been 
carried  thither,  and  at  once  set  off,  as  fast  as  he 
could  walk,  to  reconnoitre.  He  was  upon  the 
right  track,  but  ignorant  of  the  perils  that  awaited 
him. 

When  he  drew  near  the  house,  which  was  a 
small  four-roomed  cottage  standing  a  little  back 
from  the  main  road,  he  was  made  aware  by  sounds 
of  laughter  and  certain  odours  which  assailed  his 
experienced  olfactories,  that  a  jovial  band  within 
were  doing  their  best  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable. Never  doubting  that  Larrup  was  one  of 
their  number,  and  thinking  to  surprise  and  carry 
him  off — ^he  dashed  into  the  passage,  ran  upstairs, 
and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  party  of 
the  Blues,  with  Wriggle  at  their  head.  They 
received  him  with  shout  and  jeers,  and  clapping 
to  the  door  and  locking  it,  swore  he  was  their 
prisoner,  and  that  he  should  not  go  forth  until  he 
had  taken  his  Bible  oath  that  he  would  vote  for 
the  baronet.  The  barber  commenced  an  harangue 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  freedom 
of  election;  but  they  knocked  his  hat  over  his 
^yosi  and  tripped  up  his  heels — ^then  picking  him 


up  and  seating  him  on  the  table,  clamoured  again 
for  the  oath.  Suddles  refused  to  swear,  and 
threatened  the  vengeance  of  the  law ;  and  when 
they  proffered  him  wine,  refused  to  drink,  being 
at  this  time  in  a  towering  passion,  and  beside  him- 
self with  excitement.  They  threw  the  wine  in  his 
face,  and  knocked  him  from  his  perch,  and  might 
have  half  killed  him,  but  just  then  a  couple  of 
carriages  drove  up  to  the  garden-gate  to  carry  the 
enlightened  Blues  to  the  poll.  Seizing  the  poor 
barber,  who  was  now  well-nigh  stunned  by  blows 
and  ill-usage,  by  the  neck,  they  dragged  him  out 
to  the  landmg,  and  opening  a  trap-door  which  led 
to  a  dark  loft  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof, 
hoisted  him  in  head-foremost.  Having  thus  boxed 
up  the  barber,  they  drove  off,  exulting  in  the 
deed,  to  the  poll. 

Wlien  Suddles  recovered  his  senses,  he  com- 
menced feeling  about  his  dark  prison,  and  soon 
ascertained  that  he  was  not  alone.  His  hand  fell 
upon  a  leathern  apron  heaving  with  the  heavy 
breathing  of  a  sleeper ;  he  felt  for  the  nose  of  the 
recumbent  figure,  and  gave  it  a  hearty  tweak. 
"Cogswell  for  ever"!  saluted  his  ears,  in  the 
well-known  voice  of  old  Larrup.  "  Here's  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  !"  said  the  barber,  "I've  found  my 
man  and  lost  myself.  What's  to  be  done?"  He 
groped  for  the  trap-door — it  was  fast  bolted  on 
the  other  side,  and  refused  to  yield  to  any  pres- 
sure he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  He  heard 
the  village  clock  strike  two:  the  poU  would 
close  by  four  j  and  here  were  he  and  his  friend  the 
chief  of  the  Codgers  in  durance  vile  two  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action.  He  lay  on  his  back, 
and  gave  a  desperate  kick  at  the  tiles  above  him 
— Chappy  thought ! — a  batch  of  them  fell  off  and 
went  rattling  down  into  the  garden.  The  barber 
leaped  up  and  pushed  out  his  head  just  in  time 
to  see  lawyer  Chivers  rolling  by  in  his  gig.  The 
lawyer  pulled  up  in  amazement  at  the  spectacle 
of  one  whom  he  imagiaed  to  be  a  warm  a!dherent 
of  his  own  party  stuck  hst  by  the  neck  in  a 
pillory  of  pantiles.  He  sent  his  servant  to  the 
rescue,  who  getting  in  at  the  window,  undid  the 
trap-door  and  relieved  the  barber,  who  for  the 
present  made  no  mention  of  the  cobbler,  having 
been  able  to  discern  upon  the  admission  of  the 
light  that  he  was  steeped  in  drunkenness,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  voting. 

With  a  brief  expression  of  thanks  and  a  poHte 
bow  to  the  lawyer,  who  was  on  his  way  to  fetch 
to  the  poll  an  invalid  voter  in  the  baronef  s  in- 
terest, Suddles  set  off  for  Swilbury  as  fast  as  he 
could  run.  Snardle  was  no  sooner  in  possession 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  than  he  packed  a  couple 
of  chaises  with  Yellows  of  the  combative  sort>  and 
despatched  them  to  the  rescue  of  the  cobbler. 
Lamip  was  drawn  forth — whether  dead  or  alive, 
it  appeared  impossible  to  say.  Suddles,  having 
recorded  his  vote  for  Cogswell,  met  tlie  cortege 
bearing  the  insensible  cobbler  on  its  return. 
They  drew  up  at  the  doctor's  and  carried 
in  their  speechless  patient.  Dr.  Forceps  pro- 
nounced at  once,  the  moment  he  had  felt  his 
pulse,  that  the  cobbler  had  been  "bottled,"  and 
hoped  tiie  business  mi^ht  not  have  been  pyerdonei 
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of  which  ho  appeared  to  seem  dubious.  The 
Btomach-pnmp  was  applied,  at  least  so  say  the 
newspapers — and  then  the  voice  of  old  Larrup 
was  heard  once  more  ejaculating  '^Cogswell  for 

ever ! — ^Brag  he ^'    They  were  his  last  words. 

The  man  was  dead.  The  free  and  independent 
elector  had  been  drugged  to  death  by  his  £:ee 
brother  elector,  and  his  voice  was  damb  for 
evermore. 

It  is  not  true  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  The 
murderer's  creed  is  a  lying  one.  The  dead  cobbler 
did  more  harm  to  the  Blue  &ction  than  a  score  of 
living  YeUowB  could  have  done.  Eumour  has 
many  tongues,  and  they  are  never  so  busy  as  at 
election  time.  In  ten  minutes  the  news  was 
known  to  every  man  in  Swilbury — ^and  Cogswell 
who  had  lagged  in  the  poll  since  the  morning, 
till  he  was  above  a  hundred  in  the  rear,  pidled  up 
rapidly  as  the  hour  for  closing  drew  nigh.  Many 
who  held  resolved  not  to  vote  at  all,  came  forward 
at  the  instigation  of  the  cobbler's  death,  to  be 
revenged  on  the  party  who  had  occasioned  it; 
and  others  who  had  reserved  their  votes  for  the 
baronet,  in  case  they  should  be  wanted,  gave 
them  to  his  opponent,  to  show  their  abhorrence  of 
the  deed.  ^(Vlien  the  hour  struck  for  closing  the 
poll,  the  numbers  were  thought  to  be  even ;  but 
the  final  totting-up  showed  a  majority  for  Cogs- 
well, of  eleven  votes — and,  to  the  imspeakable 
snrpnae  and  mortification  of  Bulworthy  Brag, 
Baronet,  of  Brag  B[all,  the  high  bailiff  declared 
the  ironmaster  duly  elected  to  represent  the 
boroug^h  of  Swilbury  in  Parliament.  The  triumph 
of  liberal  principles  had  not  been  achieved  witii- 
out  a  severe  struggle;  a  dense  crop  of  broken 
heads  and  battered  visages  had  sprung  up  sponta- 
neously round  the  hustings  towards  tiiic  termina- 
tion of  the  contest,  and  when  the  result  was 
prodaimed,  and  exhibited  in  %iire8  a  foot  long 
^m  the  platform,  the  rage  of  the  Blues  knew  no 
bounds.  Balked  of  a  victory  in  one  way,  they 
determined  to  have  it  in  another.  By  dint  of 
bludgeon  and  fist  and  iron-shod  toes,  they  gained 
the  mastery  in  the  streets— drove  the  Yellows  to 
a  shameM  retreat — ^and,  headed  by  Wriggle,  and 
a  band  of  his  glaziers,  commenced  a  combined 
assault  on  their  windows.  The  Pipe  and  Pillars 
went  to  smash  in  a  few  minutes;  and  then  they 
visited  consecutively  with  a  storm  of  pebble-stones 
the  abodes  of  all  whom  they  imagined  had  any 
claim  to  their  gratitude.  Dire  was  the  din — and 
cruel  was  the  wrath  of  the  defeated  faction,  which 
struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  Swilbury  on  the  evening 
of  that  eventful  day.  The  opportune  arrival  of  a 
detachment  of  military  towards  night-faU  re- 
stored something  like  peace,  and  gave  the  success- 
ful party  the  opportunity  of  creeping  forth  from 
their  hiding-places  and  celebrating  their  conquest. 

An  interval  of  a  few  days  cooled  down  the 
excitement  of  the  election,  and  then,  when  party 
feeling  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  independent 
electors  began  to  recognise  their  own  true  cha- 
racter and  position.  The  Blues  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  martyrs  to  principle  and  the  good  old 
cause — ^while  the  Yellows  professed  to  bo  pioneers 
of  progress  and  the  champions  of  popular  privilege, 


Suddles  had  grown  into  great  importance,  and 
was  the  talkative  oracle  of  a  pretty  extensive 
circle.  True,  he  had  lost  the  patronage  of  the 
baronet's  butler ;  but  he  had  gained  renown  as  a 
clever  fellow  who  had  outwitted  lawyer  Chivers 
and  the  Blues — ^and  a  bold  one,  to  boot,  who  had 
not  scrupled  to  throw  them  overboard.  His  his- 
tory of  tiie  election,  of  which  he  could  enumerate 
every  particular,  became  a  standing  entertainment 
for  a  large  and  bristly  audience,  and  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  dwelling  at  considerable  length  on 
his  own  share,  which  according  to  him  was  by 
no  means  a  small  one,  in  securing  the  recent 
triumph. 

Suddenly,  however,  after  about  a  fortnight's 
very  prodigal  self-ovation,  the  barber  was  noticed 
to  become  exceedingly  taciturn,  and,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  election,  utterly  oblivious  of  every 
single  event — ^he  who  had  been  regarded  as  the 
first  authority  on  disputed  points  of  fact — a  sort 
of  talking  cyclopaedia  of  general  details.  Whe- 
ther this  change  in  his  habits  had  any  connection 
with  the  sudden  rumours  of  a  Petition,  which  be- 
gan to  circulate  pretty  fireely  among  the  Blues — 
or  whether  it  was  due  to  a  conversation  with 
Snardle,  who  just  at  this  time  again  appeared  in 
Swilbury,  when  he  was  shaved  and  curled  by 
Suddles  at  the  Pipe  and  Pillars,  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  judge.  Perhaps  each  of  these 
events  may  have  contributed  to  obfuscate  the 
memory  of  the  barber — ^who  now,  strange  to  say, 
could  not  speak  with  positive  certainty  in  regard 
to  any  single  circumstance  connected  with  the 
late  election. 

We  must  now  shift  the  scene.  Swilbury  dis' 
appears  in  the  far  distance,  and  the  unfinished 
towers  and  turrets  of  the  'New  Palace  at  West- 
minster rise  into  view.  Here  we  are  at  West- 
minster Hall,  passing  through  wbich  we  ascend 
the  broad  steps  which  lead  into  the  penetralia  of 
the  Commons  House.  On,  over  the  tesselatcd 
pavements,  through  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  where  the 
statue  of  Falkland  waits  for  that  of  Cromwell — 
through  the  Central  Hall,  with  its  muddy-looking 
frescoes,  and  blank  spaces  for  more — and  on  again 
into  the  long  corridor  into  which  open  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  of  the  House.  Here,  to-day,  we 
are  stopped  by  a  crowd  composed  of  such  anoma- 
lous constituents  as  give  the  lie  to  the  time- 
honoured  distich  which  says  that  birds  of  a  fea- 
ther flock  together.  Here  are  fellows  with  short- 
tailed  coats  and  top-boots,  "  fancy  "-looking  men 
with  spotted  Belchers  round  their  necks  and 
"  buUy  "  legibly  written  in  their  faces :  here  are 
seedy  vagabonds  in  shreds  of  shirts  and  ill-patched 
garments  smelling  of  stale-beer,  whose  onlv 
wealth  is  a  promising  crop  of  "  grog-blossoms 
at  the  end  of  the  nose :  here  are  sturdy  yeomen 
from  their  farms,  and  dapper  waiters  from  the 
tavern,  and  women,  one  or  two,  of  the  worn  and 
hard- working-class — and  all  wear  an  indefinable 
expression  in  their  features,  half  apprehension, 
half  indignation,  with  a  substratum  of  satisfaction , 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  no  other  atmosphere,  though 
something  resembling  it  may  be  discerned  in  the 
Old  Bailey  when  the  criminal  trials  are  on.  These 
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are  the  witnesses  brongbt  £n)m  vorioaB  parts  of 
the  country  to  boar  testimony  upon  oath  to  their 
own  and  other  people's  doings  at  the  late  elections, 
the  returns  of  which  have  been  petitioned  against. 
Among  them  are  jolly  clerks,  who,  in  contrast 
with  the  witnesses,  look  particularly  free  and 
easy,  and  gentlemen  of  the  law,  or  of  the  law's 
dirty,  draggle-tailed  skirts,  and  election  agents 
and  moral  dare-devils,  who  care  no  more  for  an 
oath  than  they  do  for  a  cigar — and  not  half  as 
much — and  a  considerable  sprinkling  besides  of 
that  peculiar  section  of  society,  known  among  dis- 
criminating people  under  the  denomination  of 
*'  raff.**  Pushing,  as  well  as  wo  may,  our  way 
through  this  heterogeneous  assemblage,  we  pass 
on  until  we  are  stopped  by  the  sight  of  the  words, 
"  Swilbury  Election  Committee  "  placarded  on  the 
side-post  of  one  of  the  Committee-room  doors. 
The  porter  civilly  makes  way  as  we  intimate  a 
wish  to  enter,  and  in  another  moment  the  door 
has  closed  behind  us.  We  are  in  a  spacious  and 
lofty  room,  the  windows  of  which  look  pleasantly 
out  upon  the  river  Thames ;  it  is  divided  across 
the  centre  by  a  stout  oaken  barrier,  on  one  side 
of  which  are  seated  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  presided  over  by  a  noble 
lord  of  rather  youthfiil  appearance, — a  company 
of  lawyers  in  black  gowns  and  frightful  horse- 
hair wigs,  who  watch  the  case,  and  take  part  in 
the  examination  in  the  interest  of  the  several  can- 
didates,— the  reporters  who  perpetuate  every 
word  that  falls  from  every  lip— and  the  witness 
undergoing  the  experimmtum  erucis  of  examina- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  the  barrier,  wedged 
tliick  and  close  together  as  sticks  in  a  faggot,  are 
the  public,  among  whom,  it  may  be,  are  not  a  few 
personally  interested  in  the  matter  in  hand. 

We  happen  to  have  come  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  debCit  of  Mr.  Samuel  Buddies,  whose  affec- 
tionate wife  has  rigged  him  out  in  his  best — a  blue 
coat  not  more  than  two  sizes  too  large  for  him,  a 
ta-vvny  waistcoat,  a  tremendous  triangular  collar, 
reaching  almost  up  to  his  eyes,  and  a  white 
*' choker,"  liberally  spotted  with  iron-moulds.  He 
enters  rather  unwulingly,  and  glances  timorously 
round  in  search  of  a  friendly  face.  He  catches 
the  eye  of  Snardle,  who  is  standing,  with  folded 
arjiis,  next  the  barrier;  but  that,  instead  of  re-as- 
suring him,  only  embarrasses  him  the  more.  He 
is  niotioncd  to  a  chair,  in  which,  after  fidgetting 
with  his  hat,  and  depositing  it  on  the  ground,  he 
at  last  takes  his  seat.  He  scarcely  ventures  to 
look  round,  and  he  catches  the  eye  of  Snardle 
whenever  he  looks  up.  At  his  right  are  the 
members  of  tho  Committee,  with  the  noble  chair- 
man ;  at  his  left  the  big- wigs  in  their  long  robes, 
and  right  in  front  are  the  short-hand  writers  at 
tlic  table,  ready  to  seii:e  the  slightest  word  that 
falls  from  his  lip.  He  starts  at  the  first  summons 
like  a  guilty  thing.  He  is  sworn;  and  then 
comes  the  voice  of  the  noblo  lord,  commencing 
^yiih. — 

*'  Your  name  is  Suddles,  I  believe  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

'^  Samuel  SudcUcs  ?" 

''Yes,  Sir." 


"  You  reside  in  Swilbury  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  Swil- 
bury?" 

"  All  the  days  of  my  life.'* 

"  And,  if  you  have  no  objection,  how  long  is 
that  ?" 

"  Thirty-nine  yean  next  Michaehnas." 

Suddles  begins  to  think  there  is  nothing  in 
being  examined  after  all,  and  plucks  up  oourage. 
But  he  feek  the  eye  of  SnanUe  upon  him,  and 
holds  his  breath  while  the  next  question  ia  pro- 
nounced. The  repetition  of  a  few  more  common- 
place enquiries  contributes  to  set  him  at  hiB  ease; 
and  as  he  gathers  confidence  he  settles  himself 
comfortably  on  his  seat,  looks  round,  and  confronts 
the  impassive  face  of  Snardle  without  quailing. 
When,  however,  the  questions  begin  to  bear  upon 
the  late  election,  the  barber's  tremour  returns,  and 
his  memory  fails  him  terribly.  It  takes  five 
horse-hair  wigs  and  three  Members  of  Parliament 
to  get  an  answer  to  the  simplest  question.  He 
cannot  recollect  the  names  of  his  oldest  acquain- 
tances ;  and  though  living  in  Swilbury  all  his  life, 
cannot  specify  a  single  person  who  took  part  in 
the  election,  or  who  did  not  Is  not  certain  that 
he  had  borne  any  office  himself-— might  have  been 
supposed  to  bo  a  flagman,  but  never  touched  a 
flag.  Had  given  his  friends  a  supper  at  the  eve 
of  the  poll — ^was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  sup- 
pers— couldn't  tell  why  he  did  it  then.  Had 
never  paid  any  voters  himself,  would  take  bis  oath. 
Had  been  paid  for  his  services — oouldn't  reooUeot 
how  much,  nor  who  had  paid  him — ^Was  a  Yellow 
from  principle  ''because  the  Blues  never  done 
him  no  good  " — ^voted  for  Cogswell — ^never  prom- 
ised to  vote  for  Brag — ^never  took  a  bribe  from 
the  Blues.  Mr.  Chivers  owed  him  fourpenoe,  and 
left  five  pounds  with  Mrs.  Suddles  to  set  off 
against  the  debt.  Didn't  know  that  before  yes- 
terday, when  he  got  the  simimons  to  come  to 
London — ^had  never  seen  the  mony — his  wife,  he 
supposes,  had  it — couldn't  really  say  who  had  paid 
him,  or  what  he  was  paid — it  might  have  been  a 
note — ^it  might  have  been  gold,  or  silver.  Thought 
he  was  paid  at  the  Pipe  and  Pillars,  like  the  rest. 
Didn't  know  who  the  *'  rest "  were,  or  why  he 
said  *'  like  the  rest."  Knew  Wriggle  very  well : 
he  had  promised  to  vote  for  the  Yellows,  and  was 
a  Blue  all  the  while.  Wriggle  had  used  him 
badly.  Knew  Larrup  very  well.  Larrup  was 
"  bottled  " — didn't  know  who  did  it.  Had  known 
Larrup  all  his  Hfe,  since  he  could  recollect  any- 
thing— saw  him  every  day  for  a  week  before  the 
the  poll.  Larrup  was  rather  fond  of  drink  when 
he  could  get  it  for  nothing — saw  him  drinking  at 
tho  Pipe  and  Pillars,  and  at  the  Chequers,  and  at 
the  Green  Dragon,  and  at  the  Codgers,  and  at  tho 
Marquis  of  Granby,  and  plenty  of  other  places — 
didn't  see  him  pay  for  drink— didn't  pay  himself — 
wasn't  asked  for  payment.  Had  been  in  Cogswell's 
conunittce-room— couldn't  say  who  he  saw  there 
at  any  particular  time — ^might  have  seen  Mr. 
Jolly  tliere— didn't  know  when.  Knew  John 
Jinkfi  very  well — ^never  asked  him  if  he  thought 
two-ten  all  fair.      Didn't  know  how  much  he 
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could  earn  a  day  by  shaving — never  had  a  whole 
day's  shaving  in  his  life.  Didn't  recollect  telling 
Wriggle  he  was  to  have  two  guineas  a  day  for 
services— -don't  recollect  what  he  was  paid — didn't 
count  the  money.  Knew  Dangle.  Dangle  was  a 
flagman — didn't  recollect  showing  him  the  way  to 
Mr.  Jolly's  room — Mr.  JoUy's  room  was  a  small 
room  over  the  committtee-room — might  have  been 
there  himself— couldn't  say — did  see  voters  going 
up  and  coming  down — don't  recollect  who  they 
were — ^might  have  gone  there  himself  on  polling- 
day,  couldn't  say — couldn't  recollect  who  he  saw 
there  besides  Mr.  Jolly — Yes,  if  he  saw  Mr.  Jolly 
there,  must  have  been  there  himself — ^recollects 
now,  was  there  for  a  few  minutes— What  took 
him  there  ?  can't  say — ^will  try  and  recollect  (dumb 
and  dripping  mth  perspiration  for  several  minutes,) 

Suddlesy  now  in  a  purgatory  of  apprehension, 
presents  a  piteous  spectacle.  The  Comnuttee 
pause  for  a  moment  in  their  interrogatories,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  t^e  him  up. 
Thev  refer  him  rather  sternly  to  certain  admissions 
he  has  made  which  are  altogether  inconsiBtent 
with  his  assertions  of  forgetfuJness — ^remind  him 
solemnly  of  his  oath,  and  demand  an  answer  to  the 
last  question.  The  distracted  barber  glances  at 
Snardle,  who  is  biting  his  lip,  and  remains  dumb, 
imtil  at  length  a  hint  from  the  Chairmau,  of  com- 
mittal for  contempt  of  court,  loosens  his  tongue. 
We  need  not  particularize  what  follows.  By  de- 
grees the  fountains  of  memory  are  unlocked. 
Amidst  symptoms  of  indescribable  agony,  testified 
by  big  drops  of  sweat  falling  from  his  quivering 
features  at  intervals  upon  the  floor,  the  unwilling 
truth  is  slowly  tortured  forth.  The  unhappy  bar- 
ber is  finally  squeezed  dry,  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Not  only  does  he  disclose  all  the  under-hand 
doings  at  Swilbury,  but  the  second  conspiracy  to 
guU  the  Committee,  to  which  he  had  been  a  party 
since  his  arrival  in  London,  with  all  its  details 
and  6u;companiments,  down  to  the  very  last  glass 
of  wine  which  Mr.  Jolly  administered  to  him,  to 
keep  up  his  spirits,  in  the  refreshment  room  on 
the  other  side  of  the  corridor.  All  comes  out ; 
and  the  barber,  having  nothing  more  in  him,  not 
even  an  equivocation,  or  the  necessity  for  one,  is 
dismissed  with  a  severe  reprimand  frx)m  the  Chair- 
man,  and  an  intimation  that  he  has  narrowly 
escaped  a  prosecution  for  the  crime  of  perjury. 

Before  following  the  discomfited  Suddles  we 
may  take  the  opportunity  of  venturing  a  remark 
or  two,  suggested  by  certain  evidences  discovera- 
ble among  the  spectators  of  the  feeling  with 
which  the  spectacle  of  a  man  altogether  destitute 
of  integrity  and  moral  principle  being  stripped 
of  the  pretences  of  truth  and  honesty,  is  witnessed 
by  a  discriminating  public.  Whether  there  be  any 
covert  relation  between  the  eicamination  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  such 
recreations  as  badger-baiting,  cock-fighting,'  or 
hanging  at  the  Old  Bailey,  we  have  not  the  leisure 
at  present  to  enquire ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  a  very  considerable  section  of 
the  on-lookers  at  an  Election  Committee  are  the 
same  class  of  persons  who  are  generally  congre- 
gated at  the    entertainments  above  mentioned. 


By  their  perceptions  the  moral  ugliness  of  the 
thing  is  noT  recognised.  It  is  a  species  of  man- 
baituig,  in  which  the  bribed  voter  plays  the  part 
of  Bruin  among  the  buU-dogs ;  the  more  he  lies 
and  swears  through  thick  and  thin,  that  black  is 
white,  in  defiance  of  plain  and  palpable  facts,  and 
the  more  he  won't  acknowledge  what  is  incon- 
testibly  proved  to  the  comprehension  of  every- 
body, so  much  more  delectable  is  the  sport  he 
aflbrds.  The  posing  questions  of  his  watchful 
antagonists  in  horsehair  are  regarded  as  so  noiany 
attacks  which  he  is  bound  to  parry  or  elude,  by 
cunning  or  equivocation ;  and  if  he  can  succeed  at 
last  in  sophisticating  his  examiners,  and  putting 
them  upon  the  wrong  scent,  he  has  the  merit  of 
game  and  plucky  and  becomes  the  object  of  general 
favour.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  consunmiation 
but  rarely  achieved.  The  bare-faced  knave  who, 
having  bartered  his  privileges  for  a  bribe,  and  be- 
trayed the  trust  committed  to  him,  dares  to  launch 
into  a  labyrinth  of  lies,  in  the  hope  of  deluding 
his  judges,  is  pretty  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  suflfer 
the  shame  of  exposure — and  it  is  instructive  to 
mark  the  contrast  between  the  confident  assump-* 
tion  of  careless  innocence  and  candour  by  many 
an  ingrained  scoundrel,  as  he  takes  the  oath — 
and  his  crest-fallen  shame-facedncss  when,  crushed 
beneath  the  sense  of  ignominy,  he  leaves  the 
room  after  being  forced  to  publish  his  own  dis- 
grace, with  the  faiowledge  that  it  will  be  patent 
to  all  the  world,  and  to  his  most  intimate  friends  in 
particular,  before  he  is  a  day  older. 

Suddles,  as  he  returns  to  the  corridor,  is  in 
mortal  fear  of  Snardle,  whom  he  would  avoid  if 
he  could,  and  therefore  he  takes  refiige  on  a  bench 
among  a  few  kindred  spirits  who,  like  himself, 
bear  on  their  countenances  the  scars  of  that  ter- 
rible combat  from  the  ordeal  of  which  he  has  lust 
emerged.  To  his  infinite  relief  and  satisfaction, 
Snardle  no  longer  laiows  him,  and  returns  his 
timid  glance  with  the  unconcerned  gaze  of  a 
stranger.  A  thousand  times  during  the  examina- 
tion the  barber  had  wished  himself  at  home ;  and 
when  the  Committee  rises  at  the  instigation  of 
the  little  bell  which  rings  the  legislators  to 
prayers,  he  applies  to  the  agent,  and  urging  the 
plea  of  business,  asks  leave  to  return  to  his  wife 
and  family.  The  agent,  who  knows  that  he  is 
now  but  a  squeezed  sponge,  and  that  nothing 
further  is  to  be  got  out  of  him,  grants  his  request, 
merely  intimating  that  he  must  be  ready  to  re- 
turn again  if  his  evidence  should  be  again  re- 
quired. The  barber  is  off  by  the  first  train,  and 
at  night  lays  his  head  on  his  own  pillow,  and 
hopes  to  recover  his  lost  sdf-respect  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family. 

The  result  of  the  Committee's  Inquiry  on 
Swilbury  Election  showed  that  extensive  bribery 
and  treating  had  been  practised  by  both  Blues 
and  Tellows.  Since  it  took  place  no  new  writs 
have  been  issued,  and  there  is  a  talk  that  the 
borough  is  to  be  disfrmichised.  Whether  that 
will  be  done  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  among  all 
the  free  and  independent  electors,  there  is  not  one 
more  indifferent  upon  the  subject  than  the  late 
loquacious,  but  now  taciturn,  Suddles.     Shaving, 
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unfortunatoly  for  him,  is  scarcer  than  ever  he 
knew  it  in  Swilbuiy ;  and  ho  has  taken  rofiigo 
from  the  distraction  of  his  mind  in  the  occupa- 


tion of  weaving  a  wig— which  wUl  not  be  made 
of  horsehair. 


A    CHRISTMAS    VACATION    IN    JUTLAND. 


FfiOK  THE  DAinSH. 

(Concluded  from  page  274^,) 


CHAPTER    V. 

ALICE. 


I  HAVE  often  observed  in  my  own  case,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  others,  that  a  single  event,  be  it 
ever  so  important,  distressing,  or  even  fearful,  does 
not  so  easily  make  us  lose  our  self-command,  or  even 
put  us  out  of  humour,  as  a  succession  of  vexatious 
occurrences,  however  trivial  each  may  be  in  itself. 
We  are  able  to  resist  one  heavy  blow,  but  succumb 
to  a  succession  of  lighter  ones.  Such  was  my 
case  on  the  present  occasion.  First,  I  was  vexed 
at  the  mysteries  of  the  night  having  been  solved 
so  immediately  and  so  simply ;  secondly,  I  was 
vexed  that  the  explanations  I  had  received  relative 
to  the  two  interesting  actresses  in  the  nocturnal 
drama,  had  rendered  them  even  more  enigmatic 
than  before ;  and  thirdly,  I  was  vexed  at  the  in- 
difference with  which  the  Thammerraad's  family 
spoke  of  the  two  ladies.  Indeed  this  indifference 
lowered  all  the  members  of  the  family  in  my  esti- 
mation; I  thenceforward  looked  upon  them  as 
mere  common-place  personages:  their  gaity  ap- 
peared to  me  insipid,  their  jokes  stale,  and  their 
amusements  stupid.  In  a  word,  I  was  thoroughly 
out  of  humour,  and  my  partner  in  the  game  was 
the  sufferer  for  it.  The  arrival  of  the  expected 
piusician  soon  broke  up  the  card  party,  and  acted 
as  a  stimulant  on  my  unstrung  nerves.  The  Her- 
redsfoged,  who  was  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  was 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement;  he  helped  Mr. 
Fidler,  this  was  the  musician's  name,  to  unpack 
the  instruments,  and  to  distribute  them  among  the 
performers;  note-stands  were  drawn  forwards, 
music-books  were  opened,  and  instruments  were 
tuned  with  an  air  of  importance,  as  though  the 
weal  and  the  woe  of  the  world  depended  upon 
what  we  were  about.  Our  hostess  twice  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  concert-room  to  inquire  whether 
the  gentlemen  could  not  find  time  to  dine ;  but 
could  obtain  no.  satisfactory  answer.  At  length, 
however,  the  Thammerraad  came  in,  armed  with 
a  hunting-whip,  and  drove  us  all  to  table. 

After  dinner  we  again  repaired  to  the  music- 
room.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  Herresfoged 
and  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  as  we  called 
Mr.  Fidler,  examining  each  other's  store  of  music. 
Their  eyes  and  hands  were  in  consttmt  movement, 
and  exclamations  of  admiration  announced  when- 
ever the  one  had  discovered  an  especial  favourite 
among  the  musical  treasures  of  the  other.  At 
length  the  Heiredsfoged  exclaimed,   "What   is 


this?"  "  Hem !"  answered  Mr.  Fidler,  "  that  is 
something  we  cannot  make  use  of  on  this  occasion ; 
a  grand  aria,  with  accompaniment  of  violin,  vio- 
loncello, hautboy,  and  bassoon.  For  the  accom- 
paniment we  have  performers,  but  where  shall  we 
find  the  singer?"  '' Perhaps  Miss  Alice  might 
undertake  the  part,"  said  one  of  the  Miss  Han- 
sens;    "I  have  frequently  heard  her  sing  such 

great  long  things — I  will  show  it  to  her " 

"  Oh,  pray  do,"  exclaimed  the  Herredsfoged  ea- 
gerly, but  Mr.  Fidler  turned  away  with  a  con- 
temptuous "  pshaw !"  and  proposed  that  we  should 
commence  a  quartett. 

Evening  haid  crept  on,  and  we  were  still  deep 
in  music.  During  a  pause  in  the  symphony  which 
we  were  just  playing,  I  turned  round  and  beheld 
a  lady  among  the  party  whom  I  had  not  before 
observed.  She  was  standing  by  the  door  at  Mrs. 
Hansen's  side,  and  seemed  listening  with  down- 
cast eyes.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  roll  of  music — 
could  it  be  Alice  ?  The  pause  was  out,  and  in 
spite  of  my  exceeding  curiosity,  I  was  forced  again 
to  turn  my  eyes  and  my  thoughts  te  the  music. 
When  the  symphony  was  finished,  she  stepped 
forward  modestly,  but  not  bashfully.  "  Pshaw," 
said  I  te  myself,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Fidler,  when 
I  beheld  her  more  closely,  "  a  handsome  figure, 
but  an  indifferent  face — so  cold,  so  inanimate !" 
Her  eyes  I  had  not  yet  seen,  for  they  were  almost 
completely  veiled  by  the  long  eyelashes,  and  she 
did  not  let  them  rest  upon  any  one,  but  merely 
glanced  at  the  person  she  spoke  te.  She  advanced 
tewards  us,  opened  the  music  she  held  in  her  hand, 
and  said  in  an  accent  that  betrayed  her  foreign 
birth,  "  I  know  this,  and  have  sung  it  repeatedly, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  these  gentiemen"  .  .  . 
We  gentiemen  were  not  a  littie  surprised,  and 
Mr.  Fidler  more  than  all ;  he  stared  at  her  as  if 
he  had  not  quite  imdcrsteod  what  she  said,  but 
when  glancing  round  the  circle  she  asked,  "  Who 
is  conductor?"  he  answered  with  much  alacrity, 
placed  his  own  music-stand  before  her  with  a  bow, 
and  distributed  the  various  parts  with  the  greatest 
empreasement  None  fell  to  my  share,  and,  highly 
pleased  at  this,  I  took  my  place  among  the 
auditers. 

I  felt  my  heart  beat  at  the  thought  of  the  diffi- 
cult task  the  young  girl  had  imdertaken,  sur- 
rounded as  she  was  by  thorough  conoacenti ;  but 
when  she  commenced,  when  her  rich,  full,  silvery 
tones  fell  upon  my  ear,  I  at  once  felt  that  she  was 
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mistress  of  her  art,  and  that  she  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  severest  critics.  Then  only  I  ven- 
tured to  glance  at  the  mouth  from  which  snch 
sweet  tones  were  issuing.  There  was  no  denying 
it — ^it  was  not  pretty,  at  least  not  then.  But  why 
did  I  look  at  her  ?  ladies  ought  never  to  be  seen 
while  singing ;  I  turned  away  my  eyes,  and  was 
soon  carried  away  by  the  indescribable  beauty  of 
her  voice  and  execution. 

When  she  had  done,  she  handed  the  music  to 
Mr.  Fidler  with  a  slight  curtsey,  and  received, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  a  faint  smile,  the  thanks 
and  applause  which  burst  forth  from  all  sides,  and 
then  returned  to  Mrs.  Hansen's  side.  After  we 
had  performed  another  instrumental  piece,  she 
was  requested  to  favour  us  with  another  song ; 
she  consented  without  the  least  display  of  affected 
reluctance,  but  when  it  was  found  that  unhappily 
all  the  other  songs  in  hers  and  our  possession 
were  arranged  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
piano,  and  she  was  in  consequence  implored  to 
repeat  the  former  aria,  she  resolutely  refused: 
'^I  dislike  encore%y^  she  answered  in  broken 
Banish  and  with  much  hesitation,  ''the  singer  is 
never  suocessM  the  second  time  and  — ^but — ^I 
express  myself  so  badly  in  Danish.^' 

"Pray  speak  French,  Mademoiselle,"  said  I, 
addressing  her  in  that  language.  I  think  I 
almost  guess  your  thoughts.  On  hearing  the  ac- 
custom^ sounds  every  appearance  of  embarrass- 
ment and  awkwardness  vanished,  the  restrainib 
which  had  hitherto  characterized  her  manner 
gave  way  to  a  most  animated  look  and  tone,  and 
with  the  ease  of  a  person  accustomed  to  converse 
on  such  topics,  she  gave  her  reasons  for  disappro- 
ving of  the  immediate  repetition  of  a  successful 
musical  performance. 

"We  continued  for  some  time  to  converse  with 
much  animation,  when  I  was  called  away  to  take 
a  part  in  another  quartett.  ."When  I  returned  to 
resume  the  conversation  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted, I  found  that  she  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
Countess.  As  is  usually  the  case,  those  who. re- 
mained behind  began  to  criticise  the  guest  who 
had  just  left;  and  her  fate  was  no  better  than 
that  of  a  new  poem,  subjected  to  the  criticisms  of 
various  judges  of  aesthetics :  all  find  fault,  but  no 
two  find  the  same  faults;  what  one  praises 
another  blames,  and  if  the  author  wore  desirous 
to  avoid  in  a  new  edition  all  the  defects  that  had 
been  pointed  out  by  his  critics,  he  would  find 
himself  in  the  predicament  of  the  old  gentleman 
in  the  fable,  from  whose  head  a  young  mistress 
picked  all  the  grey  hairs,  and  an  old  one  all  the 
black.  However,  severe  judgments  are  not  always 
a  bad  sign;  it  shows  that  the  critics  are  searching 
for  faults ;  and  in  Alice's  case  all  were  at  last 
agreed  on  two  points,  viz.,  that  she  sang  like  an 
angel,  and  had  a  large  mouth.  Even  I  was 
obliged  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  last  sentence, — 
but,  as  I  found  afterwards,  as  yet  none  of  us 
could  be  said  to  have  seen  her. 

While  we  were  at  supper  she  returned,  and 
our  considerate  hostess  observing  that  the  two 
French  talkers  had  better  be  near  each  other, 
assigned  her  d  place  by  my  side.    Never  before 


had  I  met  a  woman  in  whom  depth  of  feeling 
was  joined  to  so  much  refinement  of  manner,  and 
sprighUiness  of  mind.  With  the  greatest  ease 
[^e  passed  from  one  subject  to  another,  whenever 
I  started  a  new  topic  of  conversation,  and  with 
equal  ease  she  evaded  every  allusion  to  her  own 
history,  whenever  I  attempted  by  indirect  means 
to  gain  some  information  on  this  point.  What  a 
pity,  said  I  repeatedly  to  myself,  that  the  mouth 
that  speaks  so  prettily,  is  not  itself  pretty. 

When  I  got  up  the  next  morning  I  found  that 
thaw  had  set  in;  the  forest,  which  the  day  before 
was  dad  in  winter's  glittering  silvery  garment, 
as  if  decked  out  in  honour  of  the  festive  season, 
now  stood  there  in  dark  russet  dress  in  harmony 
with  the  heavily  laden  clouds  that  hung  over  its 
head.  A  south-west  wind  howled  through  the 
lobbies,  and  rattied  among  the  rushes  in  the 
moat  Ihat  surrounded  the  old  castle.  My  mind 
was  depressed ;  it  was  £is  if  the  leaden  clouds  were 
weighing  on  my  bosom,  and  preventing  the 
healthy  action  of  my  heart.  I  thought  with  a 
feeling  of  melancholy  of  ihe  noble  lady  inhabit- 
ing the  apartment  next  to  nune,  the  last  wither- 
ing branch  of  a  tree  once  flourishing  and  vigorous. 
She  also  will  soon  have  vanished  from  the  halls 
of  her  ancestors,  which  are  already  inhabited  by 
a  new  and  multiplying  race. 

At  that  time  it  was  quite  inexplicable  to  me 
why  my  "  thaw  humour,"  as  the  Herredsfoged 
termed  it,  would  not  be  dispelled  the  whole  day 
long.  I  took  part  in  all  that  was  going  on ;  but 
I  seemed  only  partially  present,  and  it  frequently 
happened  when  any  of  the  party  remarked  that 
my  thoughts  were  absent,  that  I  ^covered  that  in 
truth  they  had  wandered  away  to  the  countess's 
apartment. 

Our  amusements  and  occupations  were  as  varied 
as  could  be  desired :  we  played  at  biUiards,  at 
cards,  at  battiedore  and  shuttle-cock,  and  at  length 
we  fought  a  battie  with  snow-balls ;  in  a  word 
we  played  all  kinds  of  mad  pranks,  and  a  dance 
in  4  ivening  was  to  conclude  the  meiry-makings. 
Several  other  ladies  had  arrived,  and  Alice  also 
had  received  and  accepted  an  invitation. 

I  was  engaged  in  a  friendly  contest  with  some 
of  the  gentlemen  about  who  was  to  open  the  ball, 
when  i£e  entered.  Cupid,  and  all  the  graces !  It 
was  she,  and  it  was  not  she,  it  was  not  the  darkly- 
clad,  cold  and  reserved  French  girl  we  had  before 
beheld;  it  was  Terpsichore  herself,  light  as  a 
zephyr,  surrounded  with  a  mild  radiance  like  that 
of  the  morning-star.  A  snow-white  ball-dress  fell 
in  light  but  ample  folds  around  her  beautiful 
figure,  and  being  somewhat  short,.according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  displayed  her  pretty  little  feet 
and  ancles  wound  round  with  rose-coloured  ribbon 
in  the  Greek  fashion.  An  azure  blue  gauze  scarf 
was  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  among  her  rich 
brown  tresses  was  concealed  a  single  white  lily. 
But  her  countenance!  What  an  extraordinary 
change  it  had  undergone  I  What  had  become  of 
her  large  mouth  ?  When  I  beheld  her  smile  when 
she  accepted  my  invitation  for  the  first  dance,  I 
could  have  wished  it  larger  still,  that  it  might 
have  displayed  more  fully  the  most  beautiful  teeth 
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I  had  ever  seen  between  two  lips  of  coral.  •  And 
her  eyes !  For  the  first  tune  I  looked  into  their 
dark  blue  depths,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
spirit  that  dwelt  within.  What  is  beauty,  other 
than  the  refleadon  of  a  beautiful  soul.  Every 
feature  in  a  face  may  be  handsome,  and  the  whole 
regular ;  but  if  the  light  of  the  spirit  be  wanting, 
it  will  rank  no  higher  than  Pygmalion's  Galathea, 
before  the  gods  had  heard  his  prayers  and  bestowed 
a  soul  upon  the  marble ;  it  may  awaken  admira- 
tion, not  love. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  music  began  at  that 
moment,  for  I  was  so  wrapt  in  sweet  surprise  that 
I  had  forgotten  myself,  thi3  dance,  and  eyerything 
that  surrounded  me. 

Young  reader  of  which  ever  sex  thou  be !  I  doubt 
not  that  thou  hast  already  made  the  discovery, 
which  I  however  did  not  make  at  the  time,  that 
the  god  of  love  had  wounded  me  with  one  of  his 
sharpest  darts.  But  how — but  how  could  I  ima- 
gine that  she,  who  had  been  so  indifferent  to  me 
during  our  first  interview,  should  suddenly  become 
so  dear  to  me  ?  I  had  always  thought  that  love 
must  come  at  first  sight.  !But  perhaps  it  did  in 
reality  then  take  possession  of  my  heart,  but  lay, 
as  it  were,  in  a  torpor — and  had  only  now  awakened 
to  conscious  being  ?  as  when  we  dream,  but  know 
not  that  we  have  dreamt  until  we  awake. 

I  did  not  become  aware  of  my  own  feelings 
until  Alice  was  gone.  Towards  midnight  she  left 
the  ball-room  to  rejoin  her  solitary  Mend.  It  was 
then  to  me  as  if  the  lights  had  lost  their  lustre, 
the  music  its  sprightliness,  and  dancing  all  its 
attractions ;  she  had  taken  away  with  her  half  of 
the  light,  the  life,  and  the  joy.  I  could  no  longer 
deceive  myself  as  to  the  state  of  my  heart.  The 
important  discovery  would  at  once  have  driven  me 
into  solitude,  had  I  not  feared  betraying  my  feelings 
to  my  merry  companions,  who  had  already  com- 
menced teazing  me  about  my  strange  abstraction 
of  manner.  "When,  at  length,  the  baU  was  over, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  retire  to  my  room,  I  re- 
viewed in  memory  every  event  of  the  evening, 
from  her  first  entrance  dazzling  in  her  loveliness, 
to  the  last  graceful  inclination  with  which  she 
retired.  I  repeated  each  of  her  words.  In  ima- 
gination I  danced  over  again  each  dance  that  I 
had  danced  with  her,  and  now  only  I  understood 
what  it  was  that  in  this  art  also  distinguished  her 
from  all  others ;  it  was  not  only  the  gracefulness, 
but  the  extraordinary  lightness,  of  her  movements. 
Feet  and  arms  (for  it  was  then  still  the  fashion  to 
accompany  the  dance  with  movements  of  the  arms) 
moved  together  in  undeviating  time,  as  if  impelled 
by  machinery,  and  her  beautLftil  figure  glided  for- 
ward among  the  other  dancers,  as  the  swan  sails 
in  calm  and  stately  beauty  among  rocking  billows. 

Every  look,  smile,  and  word  which  she  had 
addressed  to  me  during  the  evening  was  recalled 
to  memory,  and  I  endeavoured  to  discover  whether 
they  had  conveyed  more  than  expressions  of  mere 
politeness.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  some  cases 
they  had — but  hero  I  was  suddenly  struck  by  the 
thought:  what  was  her  manner  towards  the 
other  men  ? — ^Hem !  I  could  not  tell.  One  thing, 
however,  I  had  observed,  and  that  was  that  the 


Conrector's  brother  had  repeatedly  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  her  with  an  expression  of  much  earnestness, 
and  that  she  in  return  several  times  threw  stolen 
glances  at  him.  He  was  indeed  past  his  first 
youth,  but  though  his  hair  was  tinged  with  grey, 
his  tall  military  looking  figure  still  retained  all  its 
vigour,  and  his  manly  sunburnt  countenance,  was 
enlivened  by  a  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes.  As 
regarded  his  feelings,  however,  I  was  soon  re- 
assured, for  I  heard  him  snoring  most  lustily ; 
for  he  and  his  brothers — ^the  inseparables — ^were 
now,  like  myself,  inhabitants  of  the  black  room, 
the  new  accession  of  guests  for  the  baU  having 
necessitated  this  crowdmg. 

I  awoke  late  the  following  morning,  and  found 
that  the  brothers  had  already  left  the  room. 
Having  dressed  hastily,  I  was  about  to  follow 
their  example,  when  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  tho 
adjoining  room  arrested  me.  Could  it  be  she  ?  I 
could  not  resist  the  desire  to  ascertain,  and  moving 
on  tiptoe,  I  wenjt  to  the  well-known  door  and 
peepeii  in.  Yes,  it  was  she — in  a  morning  dress. 
She  was  putting  her  nicely-folded  ball  appard 
into  a  drawer;  when  she  had  done  this  she  opened 
another  drawer,  and  took  from  it  an  object  which 
I  could  not  see,  but  from  which  hung  a  twisted 
cord  of  silk  or  hair.  For  some  moments  she 
seemed  lost  in  melancholy  contemplation  of  the 
object  she  held  in  her  hand ;  she  then  drew  a  deep 
sigh,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  and  to  her  lips,  and 
lifted  her  tearful  eyes  to  that  heaven  where  mor- 
tals seek  balm  for  their  earthly  afflictions.  She 
then  replaced  the  object  in  the  drawer,  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  left  the  room. 

What  could  it  have  been  ?  a  miniature  ?  Wo 
doubt ;  but  whose  ?  a  lover's  ? — ^my  heart  sunk. 
Or,  perhaps,  a  mother's  ?  my  heart  was  relieved. 
But  who  was  she  herself  ?  an  emigrant  ?  of  high 
rank — too  high  rank!  her  manners,  her  accom- 
plishments, her  highly  cultivated  mind  betrayed. 
— "  I  must  have  certainty,"  said  I  to  myself  as  I 
went  down  to  join  the  faniily. 

CHAPTEK  VI. 

THE     ROPE     DANCER. 

'  ''IE  day  elapsed  without  my  being  able  to  come 
to  any  determination  as  to  how  I  was  to  declare 
my  feelings  to  Alice ;  but  tho  fact  of  my  having 
resolved  to  make  such  declaration  enabled  me  to 
take  part  in  the  pastimes  of  the  rest  of  the 
party,  without  betraying  any  remarkable  absence 
of  mind,  although  my  heart  was  so  far  from  being 
in  them,  that  I  do  not  now  even  recollect  wherein 
they  consisted. 

it  was  Christmas  eve. — On  the  following  festive 
day,  I  went  to  church  with  a  few  of  our  party, 
among  whom  were  the  inseparable  brothers. 
Alice  was  there ;  but  not  the  Countess,  who  was 
indisposed.  During  the  service  tho  pious  girl's 
eyes  were  riveted  exclusively  on  her  prayer  book, 
or  on  the  clergyman.  I  rejoiced  to  see  this — but 
our  pews  being  opposite  to  each  other,  our  eyes 
met  when  we  were  coming  out  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  service.  She  blushed,  and  bowed  politely, 
but  neither  of  us  spoke.  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  do  so. — '*  To-morrow,*'  said  I  to  myself. 
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The  morrow  came. — ^Again  the  brothers  had 
left  the  room  before  I  awoke.  I  got  up.  Full  an 
hour  I  then  spent  in  listening  and  peeping  into 
the  adjoining  room — but  she  was  not  there.  I 
was  several  times  on  the  point  of  going  down,  but 
turned  back  again,  hoping  that  the  next  moment 
would  bring  greater  luck.  My  mind  began  to 
waver,  my  courage  to  fail.  At  length  the  well* 
known  sound  of  her  footsteps  fell  upon  my  ear. 
"  ITow  or  never !"  said  I  aloud,  and  went  into 
her.  She  was  again  at  the  chest  of  drawers,  but 
on  hearing  me  enter,  she  turned  suddenly  round ; 
fleeing  me,  she  chan^^ed  colour,  and  her  fece  be- 
trayed emotion.  Tlus  restored  my  courage :  the 
first  step  was  made. 

I  remained  at  a  respectfdl  distance  and  said : — 
"  Mademoiselle !"  but  more  I  did  not  say,  for,  in 
truth,  I  knew  not  exactly  what  I  meant  to  say.— 
"Monsieur,"  she  answered ;  but  no  more.  I  was 
disconcerted,  abashed,  floundering  in  a  state  of 
iadecision  and  anxiety.  Suddenly  a  bright  thought 
struck  me :  "I  have  learned,"  I  said,  "that  the 
Countess  is  indisposed."  "  She  is  much  better  to- 
day," she  answered— "  I  am  most  happy  to  hear 
it"*-^ Another  pause. 

Tho  paiaftd  embarrassment  under  which  I  was 
suffering,  increased  with  every  pulsation — ^I  could 
bear  it  no  longer. — like  a  swelling  stream  burst- 
ing through  its  embankments,  my  pent  up  feelings 
broke  forth  in  a  flood  of  words.  What  these 
words  were,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  colour  faded 
from  Alice's  cheek,  and  tiie  brightness  from  her 
eye,  and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  against 
the  chest  of  drawers  near  which  she  was  stand- 
ing.    The  earth  seemed  to  bum  under  my  feet. 

"  Sir !"  she  commenced,  in  a  firm  and  clear 
voice ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  composure 
was  forced.  "  Sir,  the  honourable  proposal  which 
you  have  just  made,  is  of  a  nature  that  urges  me 
to  treat  you  in  return  with  perfect  sincerity," 
(first-rate  French  style,  thought  I),  "  and  I  must, 
therefore,  inform  you  that  I  am  bound  to  Countess 

K f  by  bonds  which  I  cannot  allow  to  be 

dissevered.  She  is  everything  to  me — and  I  am 
her  only  comfort — ^the  last  link  that  attaches  her 
to  life.  You  win  perceive,"  she  added  hastily, 
"  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  flattering  confidence 
you  have  shown  me,  by  my  speaking  to  you  so 
openly  of  a  connection  which  is  not  known  to  the 
world."  While  she  was  speaking,  I  had  cast 
down  my  eyes,  like  a  culprit  placed  before  his 
judge.  I  now  raised  them  agam,  but  hers  were 
then  immediately  cast  down,  and  I  saw  tears 
gather  in  her  long  lashes.  My  voice  and  my  courage 
returned  : — "  The  relation  which  exists  between 
you  and  the  Countess,"  I  said,  "  I  honour  it — 
although  I  do  not  understand  it — but — allow  me 
one -question ! — ^if  this  relation  were  not?" — Her 
eye  flashed,  she  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then 
answered  with  apparent  coldness : — "  It  u — and" 
.  .  .  .  she  looked  round,  as  if  seeking  the 
means  of  escape.  "  Alice !"  I  now  said,  with  in- 
creasing boldness ;  "  I  know  you  by  no  other  name, 
and  by  this  I  name  you  for  the  last  time  if  you  so 
wiU  it.  I  am  not  a  frivolous  youth ;  as  a  man,  an 
honourable  man,  and  after  haying  seriously  com- 


muned with  my  heart,  I  tell  you  honestly  and 
without  reserve,  this  heart  belongs  to  you — ^it  is 
yours  undivided,  and  with  all  its  best  feelings. 
But,  if  in  your  heart  there  be  no  feeling  that  re- 
sponds to  mine," — ^here  she  looked  at  me  with  a 
pained  expression  in  which  also  I  thought  I  de- 
scried a  shght  appearance  of  tenderness.  I  took 
her  hand  which  she  did  not  withdraw.  "  Alice," 
I  continued,  "  if  I  am  not  quite  indifferent  to  you 
— say  but  one  word— one  word  of  hope !  I  can, 
and  will  v^*  patiently,  xmtil  the  connection  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  may  perhaps  be  changed 
without  being  dissolved." 

She  drew  her  hand  gently  out  of  mine,  placed  the 
other  over  her  eyes,  closed  her  Hps  fiimly,  as  if 
to  repress  starting  tears,  and  then  motioned  to  a 
chair  near  her.  I  seated  myself  mechanically, 
and  she  sank  into  another.  She  remained  a  few 
moments,  as  if  engaged  in  an  inward  struggle ;  her 
bosom  heaved,  her  eyelids  trembled,  at  length, 
she  breathed  a  heavy  sigh,  and  then  with  much 
self-possession  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Before  you  request,  a  second  time,  an  answer 
to  the  important  question  you  have  put  to  me,  it 
is  right  that  you  should  learn  more  of  my  history 
and  my  position,  than  you  have  hitherto  known. 
But  first—if  I  am  .  .  •  .  as  .  .  .  .  as  I 
....  entertain  much  esteem  for  you  .... 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  promise  me,  after  having 
heard  my  history,  to  wait  until  I  give  an  answer 
to  your  too  flattering  expressions,  without  again 
being  called  upon  by  you  so  to  do."  I  promised. 
"  My  birth  and  parentage,"  she  resumed,  "  are 
as  little  known  to  myself  as  to  you.  I  have  never 
known  father  or  mother ;  alone,  without  relative 
or  friend,  I  was  thrown  upon  the  stage  of  life — 
and  to  a  real  stage  my  first  recollections  are  at- 
tached. Yes,  sir,  my  earliest  years  were  spent 
among  rope-dancers,  jugglers,  and  equestrians." 
(I  felt  a  cold  shudder  pass  over  me,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  her  eye  dwelt  for  a  moment  scrutiniz- 
ingly  on  my  countenance.)  "The  slight  pro- 
ficiency in  aancing  which  I  possess,  was  forced 
upon  me  by  the  sound  of  the  lash,  and  attained 
in  bitter  grief.  Ah !  often  did  I  wish — ^I  knew 
not  God  then,  and  could  not  prtiy  for  support 
from  him — often  did  I  wish  that  the  rope  on  which 
I  was  dancing  would  give  way,  and  that  a  pre- 
cipitate fall  would  put  an  end  to  my  sufferings. 
Throw  myself  down  I  dared  not,  for  I  feared  the 
lash  more  than  death.  Often  when  applause  was 
showered  on  me,  and  I  bowed  my  thanks  with 
arms  folded  on  my  bosom,  tears  of  bitterness  used 
to  cotirsc  down  my  hollow,  painted  cheeks. 

"  Child  as  I  was,  I  would,  no  doubt,  at  length 
have  found  means  of  putting  an  end  to  my  in- 
tolerable existence,  had  not  a  change  been 
wrought  in  it  by  the  association  of  a  band  of 
musicians  with  our  troop.  One  of  the  musicians, 
a  Roman  by  birth,  discovered  my  talent  for  singing, 
and  undertook  to  develop  it.  As  my  services 
might  thus  be  made  to  contribute  doubly  to  the 
director's  revenues,  he  allowed  me  to  avail  myself 
of  tho  proffered  instruction,  and  then  commenced 
for  me  a  happier  period,  for  I  loved  music-— the 
best  interpreter  of  man's  sorro^^  as  of  his  joy — 
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bcaidos  which,  while  so  engaged,  I  escaped  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  hmtal  &ector  and  his  wife, 
and  I  waa  ahle  to  satisfy  my  hunger,  as  my  kind- 
hearted  teacher  gave  me  as  many  maccaionis  as  I 
could  eat.  I  made  rapid  progress,  hut  to  my  own 
iinhappiness.  Preyionsly  I  had  oidy  had  to  dance 
and  jump  in  public,  now  I  was  made  to  sing ; 
and  as  my  repugnance  and  timidity  often  caused 
me  to  fail  in  eliciting  applause,  I  was  punished 
with  stripes.''  Here  she  paused,  and  dried  up 
the  tears  that  were  escaping  from  her  eyes.  My 
tears  also  flowed  at  the  thoughts  of  the  barbarity 
with  which  so  angelic  a  creature  had  been  treated. 
My  emotion  was  so  great  that  I  was  incapable  of 
speaking. 

"BuV'  she  continued,  "the  Lord  took  pity 
on  the  poor  orphan,  and  rescued  me  from  the 
hands  of  the  brutal  creatures.  We  had  repaired 
to  Leghorn,  where  we  were  to  embark  for  England. 
The  last  day  of  our  stay  I  performed  so  badly, 
that  I  had  reason  to  fear  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment. In  my  despair  I  determined  to  put  into 
execution  the  resolution  which  had  long  been 
firmly  fixed  in  my  mind.  Before  the  performance 
was  out  I  slipped  away,  ran  as  fast  as  I  could 
down  the  harbour,  and  threw  myself  into  the 
water.  It  was  evening,  but  the  seamen  on  board 
a  vessel,  moored  near  by,  saw  me,  and  one  of  them 
immediately  jumped  in  after  me,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  having 
sustained  no  injury.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
director  and  another  member  of  the  troop,  who 
had  discovered  my  escape,  and  who  had  followed 
me,  came  on  boanL  and  demanded  that  I  should 
be  given  up  to  them.  I  screamed,  and  threw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  had  rescued  me 
frvm  the  waves.  Embracing  his  knees,  I  cried 
with  my  last  strength — Save  me !  do  not  give  me 
up!  kill  me!  and  then  swooned  away.  When 
I  recovered  I  found  myself  in  bed,  in  a  strange, 
handsomely-famished  room.  A  friendly  man,  in 
a  blue  uniform,  was  seated  by  the  bed-side,  and 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  he  patted  my  cheek,  and 
spoke  so  friendly  and  soothingly  to  me  that  I 
grasped  his  hand  and  covered  them  with  kisses. 
*  May  I  remain  with  you  ?  Is  Roletti  gone?  Will 
you  protect  me  from  him  ?  Will  you  let  me  stay 
with  you  ?'  Thus  I  cried,  and  stretched  my  hands 
imploringly  towards  him.  He  imprinted  a  kiss 
on  my  forehead,  and  gave  me  the  consolatory 
assurance  that  I  was  safe.  He  had  paid  a  sum 
of  money  to  Boletti,  who  had  in  return  ceded  all 
claims  upon  me.'' 

Alice's  eyes  sparkled;  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  as  if  her  benefactor  wore  stiU  before  her, 
and  said,  "  May  the  Lord  reward  thee,  wherever 
thou  be,  in  this  world  or  in  a  better  one ;"  and, 
with  the  expression  of  a  Madonna,  she  turned  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  where  she  hoped  once  to  thank 
lum.  Her  folded  hands  then  fell  into  her  lap,  and 
she  sat  for  a  while  as  if  wrapt  in  thought  and 
unconscious  of  my  presence.  After  a  little  while, 
she  soon  resumed. 

"  It  was  he  who  had  taken  mo  out  of  the 
water.  He  was  the  commander  of  the  vessel  in 
the  port,  but  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  if  he  '^vere 


an  Englishman  or  a  Dutchman ;  for  his  mother- 
tongue  I  did  not  understand.  The  last  benefit  he 
bestowed  upon  me  was  as  great  as  the  first.  The 
following  day  he  purchased  suitable  clothes  for 
me,  and  then  took  me  out  to  a  villa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leghorn,  where  he  introduced  me  to 
several  ladies.  The  youngest  of  these,  in  parti- 
cular, received  me  witii  much  kindness ;  and  when 
I  had  related  the  little  that  I  knew  of  my  own 
history,  she  asked  me  if  I  would  stay  witifi  her. 
At  first  I  refused,  and  insisted  upon  remaining 
with  the  captain.  Soon,  however,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  me  that  that  could  not  be. 
I  remained.  He  departed.  I  have  never  seen 
him  since. 

''  The  lady  to  whom  I  have  alluded  became  my 
instructress.  I  was  then  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  old,  but  knew  not  how  to  read  or  write,  and 
religion  was  a  word  I  had  never  heard.  She  un- 
dertook to  teach  me  all,  and  my  love  for  her,  as 
well  as  my  natural  aptitude,  soon  placed  me  on  a 
level  with  other  children  of  my  age.  God  had 
appointed  her  to  be  a  mother  to  the  forlorn  orphan; 
and  this,  my  second  mother,  is  the  countess — as 
you  have,  no  doubt,  already  guessed.  And  now, 
sir,  you  are  aware  how  sacred  are  the  bonds  which 
attach  me  to  her,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  too 
noble  to  desire  to  ^sever  them." 

She  rose,  and  I  likewise.  Taking  her  hand, 
which  she  did  not  withdraw,  I  reverentially 
pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  then  returned  to  my 
own  room  in  silence. 

I  felt  that  I  must  renounce  Alice  and  endeavour 
to  combat  my  passion,  and  that  the  first  step  I 
ought  to  take  to  this  effect,  was  to  leave  the  house 
in  which  she  was  dwelling.  Too  sudden  a  depar- 
ture,  however,  would  create  surprise,  and  perhaps 
betray  the  secret  of  my  heart,  which  many  had 
already  begun  to  suspect.  Besides,  only  half  of 
the  vacation,  which  I  had  promised  to  spend  at 
Mr.  Hansen's  had  elapsed,  and  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  my  hospitable  entertainers,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  I  should  give  some  plausible  reason 
for  ciui:ailing  my  visit.  Such  a  reason  I  readily 
invented,  and  my  departure  was,  in  consequance, 
fixed  for  the  day  after  the  ensuing. 

Even  our  best  actions  very  frequently  spring 
from  mixed  motives;  and,  in  the  present  case,  my 
apparent  resignation,  no  doubt,  had  its  source  as 
much  in  a  latent  hope  that  by  withdrawing  at 
once,  I  would  raise  myself  in  Alice's  opinion,  as  in 
respect  for  the  relation  which  existed  between  the 
two  ladies.  Perhaps,  also,  there  was  a  little  mix- 
ture of  pride  in  my  feelings,  together  with  some- 
thing of  what  the  French  term  d^it  amoureuz; 
and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  I  must  confess,  that 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  lurked  a  rather  confi- 
dent hope  that  Alice  would,  at  last,  be  mine. 

CHAPTER   VIL 

THE   CAPTAIN. 

The  following  night  I  woke,  after  having  slept 
some  time,  and  overheard  involuntarily  a  conver- 
sation, the  substap-ce  of  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  present  history,  that  I  must 
repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers. 
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The  two  brothers,  who  believed  me  to  be  asleep, 
were  repeating  to  each  other  the  most  important 
events  of  their  lives.  The  elder,  the  Conrector, 
had  probably  just  before  I  awoke  completed  his 
narrative,  for  I  heard  him  say,  "  Such,  dear  bro- 
ther, is  the  way  in  which  Providence  has  led  me. 
But  teU  me,  now,  how  it  happens,  that  you,  who 
are  blessed  with  such  ample  means,  are  not 
married." 

"  It  is  soon  told,"  repUed  the  Captain ;  "  because 
I  never  saw  but  one  woman  that  I  wished  to  have 
for  my  wife,  and  her  I  could  not  get." 

"  But  this  one,"  said  the  Conrector,  '*  who  was 
she  ?  Why  did  she  not  become  your  wife  ?  Tell 
me  the  whole  story." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  answered  the  bro- 
ther. *'  I  had  jxist  returned  from  a  cruise  off  the 
Xurilian  islands,  and  had  anchored  in  the  harbour 
of  Peter  Paul,  in  Xamschatka,  when  despatches 
arrived  from  the  Admiralty,  ordering  me  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
to  make  some  surveys,  and  then  to  proceed  by  the 
nearest  route — ^that  is  to  say  round  Cape  Horn  and 
through  the  Mediterranean — to  a  port  on  the 
Black  Sea,  to  deliver  my  report.  Having  suffered 
average,  I  '^aa  obliged  to  run  into  a  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  there  it  so  happened"    .... 

"  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  Conrector ;  "but 
when  was  this  ?  how  many  years  is  it  since  ?" 

"  Let  me  see,"  rephed  the  sailor ;  '*  it  must 
have  been  about  twelve  years  ago.  "Well,  it  so 
happened,  that  several  Russian  travellers  of  high 
rank  had  just  arrived  in  the  same  port.  They 
came  on  board  my  vessel ;  I  returned  their  visit 
on  shore,  and  for  a  long  while  it  was  nothing  but 
a  succession  of  balls,  and  f^tes,  and  all  kinds  of 
junketings.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
I  was  run  into  by  the  frigate  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  was  damaged  in  the  heart  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  easily  repaired." 

"Aha!"  exclaimed  the  schoolman;  "you  fell 
in  love,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  That  I  did,"  answered  the  brother ;  "  and  it 
was  no  wonder,  for,  I  can  assure  you,  she  was  one 
of  the  finest  crafts  I  had  ever  beheld.  I  made 
signals ;  but  she  would  not  answer  them,  or  per- 
haps did  not  understand  them.  I  then  ran  close 
along  side  of  her,  and  hailed  her  ...  in  the 
politest  terms,  of  course.  And  then  we  talked, 
and  we  danced,  and  .  .  ." 

"  "Was  she  an  Italian,  "  again  interrupted  the 
elder  brother,  "  and  what  was  her  name  ?" 

"  She  was  not  an  Italian,"  replied  the  younger ; 
she  was  bom  in  Prance,  and  her  name  was  Boseau. 
But  the  name  is  of  no  importance.  To  be  short 
— ^we  met  once,  and  twice,  and  many  times ;  and 
at  last,  I  don't  know  how  it  came  about,  but  I 
told  her  right  out  that  I  loved  her." 

"That  was  right,"  said  the  Conrector;  "and 
she?" 

"  She  said  nothing  at  aU,  but  she  feU  into  my 
arms  and  looked  unutterable  things.  And  then  I 
kissed  her  and  she  kissed  me,  and  the  meaning 
was,  that  we  swore  ..." 

"  What !  did  she  swear  ?"  asked  the  Conrector. 

"Well,  yes,  I  mean,  we  solemnly  promised  to 


love  each  other  as  long  as  the  breath  of  life  con- 
tinued to  swell  our  sails." 

"  That  was  a  good  promise,*^ said  the  Conrector ; 
"  why  was  it  not  kept  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Among  the  Russians,  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  there  was  a  nobleman  who  ad- 
mired Marie  as  much  as  I  did ;  and  when  he  per- 
ceived that  I  had  taken  the  wind  frx)m  him,  he 
crowded  sail  to  come  up  with  me,  that  is  to  say, 
he  tried  to  gain  her  good  graces  by  flattery,  and 
diamonds,  and  pearls,  and  such  like  trash — and 
when  that  did  not  help,  and  he  was  nevertheless 
forced  to  fall  astern,  he  showed  his  teeth,  I  an- 
swered in  kind,  and  so  we  ended  by  fighting  a 
duel." 

"For  shame,  brother  Christian!"  murmured 
the  Conrector;  "duelling  is  a  barbarous,  hea- 
thenish custom." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  the  sailOr ;  but  it  is 
the  custom  on  such  occasions,  and  I  only  did 
what  I  was  obliged  to  do.  After  all  it  did  not 
turn  out  so  very  badly,  though  bad  enough  :  he 
received  a  shot  in  the  hull,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
laid  up  for  some  time  to  be  overhaided  •  .  .  ." 

"  He  did  not  die  in  consequence  ?" 

"  No ;  but  he  belonged  to  a  powerftil  family, 
and  had  influential  friends ;  and  I  was  worried 
and  tormented  until  I  was  induced  to  ask  for  my 
discharge.     This,  you  know,  led  to  my  fortune." 

"  But  the  maiden  ?" 

"The  maiden!  .  .  .  Hm — ^when  he  found 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  making  her  his,  he  de-* 
termined  that  as  far  as  he  could  prevent  it,  she 
should  not  be  mine  either;  and  he  spread  all 
kinds  of  calumnies  about  me,  which  she  fooHshly 
believed;  a  certain  circumstance  which  I  will 
relate  to  you  by  and  bye,  having  given  an  appear- 
ance of  truth  to  the  invention.  So  she  wrote  me 
a  letter  to  the  effect  that  she  was  going  on  another 
tack,  and  that  I  might  steer  my  course  whitherso- 
ever I  liked.  I  hastened  to  her  to  dear  up  the 
mystery;  but  she  and  the  whole  squadron  had 
already  heaved  anchor  and  were  off.  I  have 
never  seen  her  since." 

"  Why  did  you  not  vmte  to  her  ?  why  did  you 
not  go  in  quest  of  her  ?" 

"Whither?"  answered  the  sailor.  "I  did  not 
even  know  the  name  of  her  native  place.  It  was 
all  over,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done." 

A  pause  in  the  conversation  now  ensued,  but 
was  interrupted  after  a  while  by  the  Conrector : 
"  You  alluded  to  a  circumstance  which  had  in- 
duced your  beloved  to  place  faith  in  the  calumnies 
— ^what  was  that  ?" 

"True!  It  was  a  romantic  incident.  One 
evening,  as  I  was  .  .  .  ."  Here  I  was  seized 
with  a  flt  of  sneezing,  which  at  once  put  a  stop 
to  the  conversation.  The  Conrector  called  out, 
"  God  bless  you  1"  and  the  brother  said  to  him  in 
an  under  tone  of  voice,  "  Another  time." 

CHAPTER  vm. 

CONCLUSION. 

"  No  one  knows,  when  the  sun  rises — how  it 
will  set."  This  was  one  of  the  wise  maxims  of 
the  parishi-clerk  of  Ulstrup,  and  one  which  had 
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almost  acquired  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  pro- 
phety  and  was  by  the  Herredsfogcd  classed  among 
the  wise  sayings  tf  the  seven  sagos  of  Qreece. 
In  my  memory  it  has  been  indelibly  fixed,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  repeated  at 
Ulvedal  on  ihe  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  my 
departure,  which  arose  enveloped  in  a  thick>  grey 
fog ;  and  because  of  its  being  so  singularly  appli- 
cable in  a  figurative  sense,  to  the  subsequent  events 
of  the  day. 

While  dressing  in  the  morning,  the  captain 
proposed  that  we  should,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
.call  upon  the  Countess  and  thank  her,  in  person, 
for  the  use  of  her  room.  I  told  him  that  I  had  a 
few  days  before  proposed  doiag  so,  but  that  my 
visit  had  been  politely  declined ;  however,  I  oon- 
Bented  to  solicit  again  an  interview  with  the  noble 
lady,  in  company  with  himself  and  his  brother. 
To  my  surprise  she  consented  to  receive  us. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened  that  I  preceded 
my  companions.  Was  I  perhaps  unconsciously 
spurred  on  by  a  latent  hope  ?  Cupid  is  a  sophist ; 
and  what  is  woroe,  he  plays  with  his  victim,  like 
a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse. 

Alice  was  not  present,  but  irom  the  very 
courteous  reception  which  I  met  with  from  the 
Countess,  I  judged  that  she  had  spoken  favourably 
of  me*  The  Countess  was  a  woman  of  most  cap- 
tivating maimers,  a  delicate  and  graceful  figuro, 
and  remains  of  what  some  years  back  must  have 
been  romarkable  beauty..  .  Her  conversation  was 
animated  and  interesting,  betraying  a  highly  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  we  wero  soon  chatting  with  the 
ease  of  old  acquaintances^  about  la  heUa  Balia,  and 
the  treasures  of  art  which  it  contains.  The  con- 
versation was  protracted  for  some  time,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  leave,  when  the  servant 
announced  the  caption,  and  the  latter  entered.  To 
my  surprise  I  saw  that  he  was  dad  in  the  uniform 
^f  an  officer  of  the  Dutch  navy,  andthata  Prussian 
order  decorated  his  broast. 

My  surprise  increased  on  seeing  him  romain 
stanmng  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  as  if  petri- 
fied ;  while  his  eyes  wero  riveted  on  the  Countess 
with  &n  e:Cpression  which  made  me  involuntarily 
turn  from  him  to  her.  She  presented  the  same 
symptoms  of  stunning  surprise,  but  in  his  coun- 
tenance joy  seemed  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
She  first  recovered  her  self-possesasion :  ^'  If  I  be 
not  mistaken,"  she  stammered,  in  a  voice  that 
betrayed  the  beating  of  her  heart,  ''we  have  met 

"    With  a  profound  bow,  he  completed 

the  sentence  and  answered  in  the  affirmative.  ''  It 
is  many  years  since,"  she  continued,  and  her  eyes 
were  cast  down.  ''Eleven,"  he  answered,  like- 
wise looking  down.  After  this  they  wero  both 
silent  for  a  while.  Tears  began  to  force  them- 
selves out  from  under  her  eydids.  She  looked 
up,  placed  one  hand  on  her  palpitating  heart, 
stretched  out  the  other,  and  cast  an  embaxrassed 
and  imploring  look  at  me.  I  understood  at  once 
that  my  presence  was  not  needed.  With  a  silent 
bow  I  withdrew  and  made  my  way  out  of  the 
door,  behind  the  captain. 

I  hastened  to  find  the  Conrector  and  communi- 
cate t9  him,  what  I  oould  UQt  doubt,  that  the 


lady  mentioned  in  the  nocturnal  narrative,  had 
been  found.  To  the  great  amazement  of  all  the 
persons  whom  I  met,  I  rushed  from  one  room  to 
another,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs.  At  length  I 
found  him  in  our  common  bedroom.  Out  of 
broath,  I  exclaimed :  "he  has  found  her — she  is 
here — ^it  is  she — ^it  must  be  she!" — "Who? 
Who?  humanmime/**  asked  he  with  astomsh- 
ment.  "Who,  but  she  in  Leghorn,"  I  answered. 
"  She  you  know  " — ^I  had  forgotten  the  name. 
"  Heaven  help  us,"  sighed  he  with  Mded  hands ; 
"  dear  eoHega,  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  iruania 
aut  venui  faciif"  "Oh,  no!"  I  exclaimed  im- 
patientiy;  "it  is  as  I  tell  you,  come  and  see, 
come  and  see — ^it  is  she — the  countess."  I  seized 
his  hand  and  drow  him  with  me  into  the  ad- 
joining room  which  separated  us  from  the 
Countess'  sitting  room;  when  hero  he  held  me 
back,  saying,  "stop  a  little!  give  me  time  to 
think ! — she — ^in  Leghorn — the  one  he  mentioned 
to  me  last  night— did  you  hear  it  ?  "  "  Fartiy  " 
I  answered,  "  I  awoke  accidentally  towards  the 
end  of  the  story."  "  But  what  do  you  mean,"  he 
repeated,  folding  his  arms  and  loolong  steadily  at 
me,  "  that  French  Lady — ^Euseau  or  Eousseau,  I 
think  he  said  was  her  name — and  the  Countess?" 
"  Aro.one  and  the  same  person,"  I  added.  "  Come, 
I  am  suro  she  is  going  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
justice she  did  him-— come ! "  He  still  refused  to 
follow  me;  doubt  was  again  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  He  put  his  arms  aldmbo,  and  looked  at 
me  with  a  cunning  smile,  as  if  he  would  say : 
"  Come  now,  I  am  suro  you  aro  hoaxing  me."  At 
that  moment  we  heard  tiie  Countess'  voice  in  the 
next  room,  saying :  "  If  you  will  look  attentively 
at  my  dear  Alice,  you  will  easily  discover  the 
likeness  which  she  bears  to  you,  and  which  gave 
weight  to  the  calumny.  We  wero  alroady  two 
days  journey  from  livomo,  when  she  convinced 
me  of  my  error ;  and  beforo  I  rotumed  you  had 
left."  "Par  d&um  optinmm  maxmum/^  exclaimed 
the  Conrector;  '^ipse  hahet  reB"  and  he  rushed 
beforo  me  in  to  the  happy  couple. 

Now  only  I  became  conscious  of  the  sweet 
hope  that  Alice  would  still  be  mine,  and  I 
followed  him  with  beating  heart. 

The  reconciliation  was  compete;  the  three 
friends  stood  hand  in  hand,  their  countenances 
beaming  with  unutterable  joy.  "  Brother ! "  ex* 
claimed  the  captain,  throwing  himself  into  his 
brother's  arms,  while  tears  of  joy  coursed  each 
other  down  his  manly  face. 

I  approached  Alioe.  She  blushed  in  lovely  con- 
fusion. I  read  her  answ^  even  beforo  I  pro- 
ferred  my  suit  the  second  tune ;  and  this  renewed 
my  courage.  "  Noble  Alioe ! "  said  I,  "  aro  the 
obstacles  now  removed?  And  may  I  hope?" 
With  an  angelic  smile  she  answered :  "  See  hero 
my  parents ! "  Both  had  heard  of  my  suit,  and 
the  Countess  taking  Alice's  hand,  said :  "  She 
loves  you,  and  is  worthy  of  you."  She  placed 
her  hand  in  mine,  and  continued:  "take  her, 
and  love  her  as  she  deserves." 

Heaven  knows  what  became  of  time ;  but  the 
dinner  hour  had  struck  beforo  any  of  us  thought 
of  informing  the  Thammeixaad  and  his  jGEonil^  of 
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what  had  taken  place.  When  we  did  so  the  joy 
was  universal,  and  my  departure  was  no  longer 
thought  of. 

After  dinner  the  twofold  betrothal  was  de- 
clared in  due  form,  with  toasts,  and  Nourishes  of 
trumpets,  and  an  impromptu  song,  composed  by 
the  humorous  parish  derk.  Eyery  one  was  merry 
in  his  own  wf^,  but  no  one  more  so  than  the  old 
Gonrector.  "Sie  would  not  remain  quietly  on  his 
chair;  but  went  round  from  one  to  another, 
reciting  Latin  verses  to  the  imleamed  as  well  as 
the  learned. 

At  length  he  ezdaimed,  addressing  his  brother: 
"  Christian !  this  is  the  brightest  day  of  my  life. 
Nothing  could  make  me  happier  than  I  feel  to 
day."  "Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  answered  the 
captain,  with  a  strange  emphasis ;  and  he  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to  the  Countess.  They  then 
both  rose  and  lefb  the  room  followed  by  the 
captain's  servant,  who  having  arrived  on  the  pre- 
vious day  with  his  master's  luggage,  had  been 
helping  to  attend  at  table,  and  had  a  short  while 
before  spoken  a  few  words  to  his  master,  that 
seemed  to  produce  a  strange  effect  on  the  latter. 

The  Countess  and  the  Captain  did  not  return, 
bat  after  they  had  been  absent  some  time,  I  was 
Bent  for.  On  entering  the  room  where  they  were, 
I  found  the  Captain  with  a  large  silk  haiidker- 
chief  in  his  one  hand,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
other.  ''  It  seems,"  he  said,  "  as  if  a  new  light 
were  about  to  dawn  upon  us,  but  that  which  it 
discloBeSy  appcaro  so  strange,  that  we  jEear  lest  it 
may  tura  out  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp.  My  ser- 
vant— ^hiB  veracity  I  know  to  be  beyond  a  doubt, 
for  he  has  been-  with  me  many  years — ^Alice's 
history  is  known  to  you,  I  presume,  at  least  as 
far  as  it  is  known  to  me  and  to  the  Countess  ?"  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative: — "Well,"  he  con- 
tinued, '^  my  servant  asserts  that  he  knows,  that 
he  has  known  her  longer  than  any  of  us,  and  that 
he  can  trace  her  history  up  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  When  a  poor  and  Mendless  boy,  he  took 
service  with  Sosetti's  troop,  as  errand-boy,  and 
was  afberwards  promoted  to  be  machinist.  He 
relates,  that  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  troop  was  giving  performances  at  Eos- 
tock,  he  and  one  of  the  equestrians  went  down 
to  the  sea-side  one  evening  to  shoot  sea-birds. 
Suddenly  they  discovered  a  large  dark  object 
floating  <»DL  the  waters,  and  when  it  drifted  nearer, 
they  perceived  that  it  was  the  after-part  of  a  small 
craft  which  had  been  wrecked.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments it  was  cast  upon  the  beach;  they  went 
down  to  examine  it,  and  found  in  the  cabin  a 
young  woman  and  a  little  girl,  lashed  together 
with  a  silken  handkerchief,  ti^e  very  one  which  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand.  The  woman  was  deau, 
and  was  buried  in  a  neighbouring  cemetery.  But 
in  the  child  life  was  not  quit  extinct,  and  it  was 
restored.  They  took  it  into  the  town  with  them, 
andEosetti,  finding  that  it  was  a  pretty  and  well- 
formed  child,  trained  it  in  the  art  which  he  him- 
self practised.  This  child,  he  says,  is  our  Alice." 
''That  it  is  so,  I  will  affirm  by  oath,"  here  put  in 
the  aesrvant,  ^'I  was  still  witii  Bosetti,  when  she 
juDmod  into  the  VBter  at  l£tfEh0nL  M^id  T  im. 


mediately  recognised  her  on  seeing  her  here 
again." — ''All  this,  I  know,"  continued  the 
captain;  "but  now  further!"  '*Here  is  the 
hfuidkerchief  which  bound  together  mother  and 
child,  for  such  probably  they  were.  I  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  have  kept  it  faithfully  ever 
since ;  and  this  letter  we  found  on  the  bosom  of 
the  dead  woman.  I  dried  it,  and  likewise  trea- 
sured it  up,  in  the  thought  that  it  might  onco 
prove  usefiil." 

The  letter  was  incomplete,  and  was  as  follows : 
— "Beloved  husband!  "We  are  wrecked;  the 
skipper  fears  that  we  cannot  be  saved.  Should  it 
be  the  will  of  Gbd  that  I  and  our  babe  shall  perish 
so  £u*  from  thee,  dearest;  should  it  .  .  .  ." 
this  was  all.  l^obably  the  ship  split  at  this  mo- 
moment,  and  part  of  it  sank. 

"  How  did  you  know  that  the  child's  name  was 
Alice  ?"  asked  the  Countess.  **  80  much  she  was 
able  to  tell  us  herself,"  answered  the  servant.  "I, 
indeed,  thought  thlsit  she  said  Else,  but  the  other 
understood  Alice,  and  so  she  was  called." 

"  Did  no  one  ask  her  who  were  her  parents, 
and  were  she  came  J&om  ?"  agaiu  inquired  the 
Countess. 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  man;  "but  she 
could  tell  us  nothing  but  that  her  father  was 
called  '  papa,'  and  her  mother  '  mama,'  and  that 
the  place  where  she  lived  was  '  home.'  " 

I  had  been  listening  with  intense  interest,  and 
the  more  I  heard,  the  more  I  felt  my  doubts  giving 
way  to  joyM  certainty.  "  Captain  1"  I  exclaimed : 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt,  my  beloved  Alice  is  your 
brother's  child !"  "  I  am  very  near  thinking  so 
myself,"  said  he,  "but  quite  certain  it  is  not. 
Are  you  aware  of  how  he  lost  his  wife  and  child  ?" 
"  He  has  told  me  the  circumstance  here  at  Ulvedal 
— the  period  also  tallies.  ..."  "But,"  inter- 
rupted the  captain,  "it  is  strange  that  Alice 
should  not  have  retconed  some  recollection  of  her 
childhood ;  she  must  have  been  about  four  gears' 
old  at  the  time."  "  She  has  told  me,"  said  the 
Countess,  "  that  for  some  time  she  had  a  kind  of 
dreamy  recoUeetion  of  her  home,  but  that  gra- 
dually even  this  was  obliterated.  She  rcmemb^d 
her  parents ;.  but  not  how  they  looked ;  she  knew 
that  they  lived  in  a  town  with  many  red  houses; 
but  she  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  town ;  she 
remembered  having  sailed  on  the  water,  but  not 
whence  the  ship  came  or  whither  it  was  going. 
Her  native  tongue  she  seems  entirely  to  have  for- 
gotten among  &e  jugglers ;  for  she  did  not  know 
one  word  of  Banish." 

"  Is  there  no  mark  on  the  handkerchief?"  asked 
the  Captain.  "  Yes,  two  initials,  A.  and  £.  in  one 
of  the  comers."  "  What  was  tiie  name  of  your 
brother's  wife?"  I  enquired  eagerly.  "He  has 
not  told  me ;  but  we  have  now  a  decisive  clue." 

Jn  the  meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  party,  tired  of 
waiting  for  us,  had  left  tiie  table,  and  the  Con- 
rector  and  Alice  who  had  came  in  quest  of  us,  en- 
tered just  as  the  Captain  pronounced  the  above 
words.  ""What  are  you  about,  good  folks?" 
exdaimed  the  old  man.  **  What  tricks  are  you 
plotting  here  ?" 

I  was  impradeoily  on  the  point  of  (eUing  him 
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everything,  when  the  more  thoughtfnl  sailor 
stopped  me.  Going  up  to  his  brother,  ho  said  in 
a  serious  tone  of  voice :  "  It  is  necessary — and  I 
beg  yon  to  mark  this — that  I  should  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupt  your  merriment,  and  recal  to  your 
memory  painM  events.  What  was  the  name  of 
your  deceased  wife  ?" 

The  Conrector  looked  amazed,  and  said :  "Good 
heavens!  Why  do  you  ask?  Her  name  was 
Adolphine  Evers."    His  eyes  just  then  fell  upon 


the  handkerchief  in  his  brother's  hand,  and  a  sud- 
den gleam  broke  over  his  countenance.  At  that 
moment  Alice  drew  nigh ;  I  caught  her  in  my 
arms ;  the  Captain  fell  upon  his  brother's  neck ; 
but  the  Countess  cried :  ''  Softly,  softly,  do  not 
kiU  them !" 

I  was  intoxicated  with  joy ;  I  could  no  longer 
contain  myself;  a  few  moments  later,  £ather  and 
daughter  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 


JOE   LOCKHAErS   DEEAMS;    OE,    A   TALE   OP   THE   NETJK    STICK. 


BY  W.    CASLBTON,   ESQ. 

Author  of  "Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.* 


PART   II. 

We  have  already  said  that  Mary,  owing  to  her 
beauty  and  her  fortune,  had  been  almost  perse- 
cuted with  lovers  ever  since  the  death  of  her 
uncle.  Among  them  there  was  one,  however,  so  sin- 
gular, so  unselfish,  so  pure,  and  so  completely  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  human  feeling  and  ex- 
perience, that  our  readers  when  we  name  the  in- 
dividual will  feel  rather  disposed  to  compliment 
us  on  possessing  unusual  powers  of  fiction.  In 
the  mean  time  we  thank  them,  and  beg  to  say 
'that  the  individual  we  allude  to  was  no  other  than 
gentle  and  affectionate  Joe  Lockhart.  From  the 
period  of  Mary's  return  to  her  father's,  Joe's  wan- 
derings about  the  neighbourhood  had  become  less 
frequent,  and  his  visits  to  Tom  Cosgrove's  much 
more  so.  Wo  do  not,  indeed,  assert  that  it  was 
love  he  felt,  as  it  is  felt  by  reasonable  men,  but 
that  he  experienced  a  vague  dreamy  attachment 
at  once  wild  and  tender,  is  unquestionably  true. 
It  resembled  in  character  the  love  of  a  helpless 
child  to  a  parent — being  pure,  simple,  and  de- 
pendent. Indeed,  poor  Joe's  l^guage — as  is  well 
remembered,  even  to  the  present  day — ^was  the 
language  of  childhood,  and  his  words,  imperfectly 
pronounced  as  they  were,  possessed  those  boHnUuB 
peculiar  to  innocence,  of  which  they  were  clearly 
the  exponent.  His  affection  for  Mary  Cosgrove 
was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  innocent  and  rare.  To 
him  she  was  the  standard  of  all  beauty — all  good- 
ness— aU  perfection.  By  her  he  measured  every- 
thing— no  matter  wheuier  the  comparison  was 
congruous  or  not.  He  once  told  his  mother  that 
a  dnnk  of  new  milk  which  she  gave  him  was 
"  sweet  as  Mary  Cosgive ;"  and  when  his  brother 
brought  home  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  to  make  a 
coat,  Joe  said,  after  looking  at  it,  "  that  nice  and 
fine,  like  Mary  Cosgive." 

Mary  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  deep  com- 
passion, and  deprived  as  his  mind  was  of  its  full 
proportions,  yet  the  poor  boy's  heart  was  capable 
of  feeling  and,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  of  ap- 
preciating her  sympathy. 

**  Yoa  sorry  for  Joe,  Mary,  and  m.e  glad  iuhp, 


aye,  and  could  cry  too — ^but  gladder  most'' — ^yet  as 
he  spoke  a  singular  and  indescribable  light,  gentle, 
and  serene  in  character,  but  at  the  same  time 
made  dim  and  visionary  by  an  emotion  which 
was  likely  to  soften  into  tears — such  a  strange 
light,  we  say,  seemed  struggling  for  the  expres- 
sion of  those  sentiments  which  had  the  heart,  but 
not  the  faculties  of  reason,  to  support  them. 

"  Now  go  home,  Joe,"  said  Mary,  '*and  be  good, 
and  whatever  your  mother  bids  you  do,  you  must 
do  it,  or  Mary  will  be  displeased  with  you." 

This  was  enough,  her  slightest  wish  was  a 
command  to  him.  '  No  sooner 'had  she  spoken 
than  he  wiped  away  the  tears  that  had  come  into 
his  eyes,  and  putting  the  littie  trinkets  into  his 
pocket  he  went  slowly  home. 

Whatever  Joe  purchased  with  the  halfpence 
given  him  by  his  friends,  whether  of  fruit  or  cakes, 
he  uniformly  brought  to  her,  and  as  this  strange 
attachment  for  her  was  known  by  all  the  neigh- 
bours, it  was  surprising  what  a  number  of  nose- 
gays made  up  of  firi^;rant  and  beautiful  wild 
flowers  were  brought  to  him  in  order  that  he 
might  present  them  to  Mary  Cosgive  as  he  called 
her.  On  other  occasions  he  has  been  known  to 
gaze  upon  her  with  a  long  and  melancholy  look — 
a  look  that  seemed  as  if  tilie  feeble  and  enthralled 
spirit  within  him  had  gained  an  imperfect  consci- 
ousness from  the  new  principle  of  love  that  was 
struggling  to  kindle  into  that  fiill  and  expanded 
light  which  gives  to  man  the  only  true  conception 
of  his  own  existence  as  well  as  the  happiness  of 
which  he  feels  himself  capable.  In  those  long 
gazings  it  was  evident  fr^m  the  expression  of  his 
eyes  and  the  paleness  which  accompanied  all  his 
emotions,  that  some  strange  and  mysterious  con- 
flict was  certainly  going  on  within  him.  Els 
clear  and  gentie  eye  became  troubled — but  the 
trouble  seemed  to  arise  frt>m  some  far  and  faint 
gleam  of  that  precious  gift  which  had  been  denied 
him;  for  the  eye  although  occasionally  scintillating 
and  excited,  often  beamed  with  a  significance 
which  one  felt  disposed  to  catch  at  as  the  dawn  of 
reason,  and  its  natural  consequence,  a  consdouBnesa 
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of  his  love.  At  home  "with  his  family,  Mary  was 
his  reward,  his  restraint,  and  his  punishment.  If 
they  wished  him  to  do  anything  in  or  about  the 
place,  permission  to  visit  her  was  sure  to  have  it 
done  without  a  moment's  delay.  And  again,  if  he 
wished  to  ramble  abroad  of  a  cold  or  rainy  day, 
they  had  only  to  say  that  they  would  complain  to 
her  if  he  did,  and  no  pet  lamb  was  ever  more  obe- 
dient. Frequently  on  going  to  her  father's  and 
not  finding  her  there,  he  has  wept  like  a  child — and 
sat  at  home  in  silence  and  tears,  until  he  under- 
stood that  she  had  returned,  when  he  flew  back  in 
order  to  gratify  his  innocent  but  affectionate  heart 
by  a  sight  of  her.  (It  was  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  this  singular  and  extraordinary 
attachment  in  order  that  the  reader  may  feel  the 
full  force  of  the  incidents  we  are  about  to  detail, 
and  the  remarkable  part  which  Joe  unconsciously 
took  in  the  fate  of  some  of  our  characters.)  On 
the  early  part  of  the  day  following  that  on  which 
Honor  Burke  and  George  Lookhart  had  held  the 
rather  remarkable  conversation  we  have  detailed. 
Bob  Gott,  having  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  next 
town — ^Baslea — on  some  matter  of  business,  brought 
home  a  letter  to  Honor,  from  which  she  learned 
that  her  father  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that 
unless  she  came  home  with  all  speed,  there  was 
little  chance  of  her  ever  seeing  him  alive.  She 
consequently,  for  reasons  that  will  soon  appear, 
resolved  to  draw  her  money  from  Gott  immedi- 
ately, and,  if  matters  did  not  harmonize  with  her 
designs,  to  be  guided  by  the  letter  and  go  directly 
home.  She  had  also  given  her  master  notice  to 
the  above  effect — and  that  she  would  expect  it  on 
the  day  after  next,  in  order  to  proceed  to  BaUina. 
Gott,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  wealthy,  said 
he  was  quite  prepared  to  settle  with  her,  and  that 
she  might  have  it  at  any  moment  she  wished. 
She  thanked  him  in  very  warm  terms,  expressed 
her  sorrow  at  leaving  the  family — and  said  that 
for  the  sake  of  her  friends  and  relations  she  would 
feel  obHged  if  he  would  write  her  a  discharge  or 
''correc^ec''  as  she  termed  it,  stating  that  she  had 
conducted  herself  honestly  and  to  his  satisfaction 
and  properly  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  that 
there  was  neither  spot  nor  blemish  of  any  kind  on 
her  character.  All  this  he  cheerfully  promised  to 
do — and  so  £ar  Honor  had  a  portion  at  least  of  her 
arrangements  made  for  her  departure. 

On  that  evening  she  repaired,  according  to  pro- 
mise, to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  and  so 
deep  was  her  anxiety  upon  the  subject  about  to 
be  discussed,  that  she  arrived  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  Lockhart. 

"  What  if  he  doesn't  come  ?"  said  she  to  herself 
in  a  low  soliloquy,  such  as  persons  labouring 
under  deep  excitement  or  passion  unconsciously 
give  way  to.  **  Well,  if  he  fails  it  can't  be  helped, 
— ^he  wfll  lose  the  money,  and  I  my  revenge,  at 
least,  for  the  present.  I  know  he  is  fond  of 
money,  like  his  father  before  him;  and  it's  no 
secret  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  spending  a  shilling 
three  times  in  his  life.  Doesn't  he  rob  that  poor 
innocent,  his  brother,  of  the  little  pence  that 
strangers  and  the  neighbours  give  him  from  time 
to  time.  Ay,  George  I  know  you  well.  And 
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as  for  Mary  Cosgrove,  she  keeps  me  in  the  dark 
still.  She  wont  tell  me  where  she's  goin'  to 
take  herself — ^I'll  know  it  time  enough,  she  says ; 
and  yet  she  wants  me  to  go  along  with  her.  In 
the  mean  time  it  can  be  no  common  business  she's 
on,  or  she  wouldn't  take  her  portion  along  with  her. 
At  any  rate  it's  well  she  told  me  that  part  of  her 
intention — ^for  if  he  has  spunk,  and  does  me  justice, 
as  he  ought  to  do,  we'll  both  be  well  off;  but  if 
he  takes  the  money  and  acts  treacherously  to  me, 
why,  thank  God,  I  can  hang  him  after  all,  and  so 
be  revenged  on  them  both." 

She  had  scarcely  closed  the  soliloquy,  when 
Lockhart  made  his  appearance  and  was  at  her 
side.  It  might  have  been  evident  that  her  mind 
was  fuU  of  some  imusual  purpose,  as  her  manner 
was  excited  and  resolute. 

'*  George,"  said  she,  without  permitting  any  of 
the  preliminary  civilities  of  "good  night,"  or 
"  how  are  you,"  to  pass  between  them,  "  I  hope 
you're  satisfied  in  your  own  mind,  that  you'll  never 
put  a  ring  on  Mary  Cosgrove  ?" 

"I  am,"  he  replied,  "James  CuUinan  has  beat 
me  there.     They're  to  be  married  it  seems." 

"  Ko  doubt  of  it ;  as  I  said  last  night,  she  has 
given  you  the  go-by,  and  preferred  him.  Of 
course,  he,  too,  will  have  his  tongue  in  his  check 
at  you ;  an*,  indeed,  may  be  they  wont  both  have 
their  fiin  at  your  expense,  ay,  an'  with  their  snug 
five  hundro'  to  make  them  laugh  the  louder." 

"  Well,  but  Where's  the  use  of  dwelling  upon 
that  now,  Honor,"  he  replied  ;  "  we  know  it  can't 
be  helped ;  it's  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  them 
frx)m  being  married.  Let  them  both  go  to  the 
devil.  What  is  this  you  wanted  to  speak  to  mo 
about  ?" 

"Who  tould  you  we  couldn't  prevent  them 
from  being  married  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  voice  ftdl 
of  scorn  and  disdain.  "  What's  to  hinder  us,  if 
we  wish — ^that  is,  if  we  have  heart,  if  we  have 
courage  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,  Honor,"  re- 
plied George. 

"  It's  a  Ue,"  she  said  firmly,  "  you  do ;  or  if  you 
don't,  you  soon  will.  Would  you  wish  to  have 
her  five  hundre'  pound  without  risk  or  danger  of 
any  kind  to  yourself?  Come  to  the  point  at  once, 
now,  or  I'll  go  in  and  leave  you.  Know  your 
own  mind — ^if  you  have  a  mind  or  a  heart  either 
— and  I  have  my  doubts." 

"  Suppose  I  say  I  have  no  objection  against  the 
money.    You  say  there  will  be  no  danger  ?" 

"  None,  if  you  have  courage." 

"  Go  on,  then,  and  let  me  hear  you." 

"If  I  put  you  in  the  way  of  securing  her 
fortune,  will  vou  make  me  your  wife  ?  I  have  a 
hundre' -and-nfty-five  of  my  own  besides." 

"I  must  know  how  it's  to  be  done,  Honor, 
before  I  give  you  an  answer — ^you're  keepin'  me 
too  much  in  the  dark." 

"I'm  a  great  deal  in  the  dark  myself  as  to 
what  Mary  Cosgrove,  intends  to  do,"  she  replied. 
"I  know  enough,  however,  for  our  ends.  On 
Thursday  evening  she  is  to  go— by  the  way — to 
see  that  everything  is  right  at  her  uncle's.  Now, 
whatever  is  the  reason  of  it,  she  is  bringing  the 
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money  "vnth  her,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  she 
is  going  to  run  away  with  somo  one.  She  wont 
own  to  that,  however,  but  she  wishes  me  to  go 
along  with  her  to  see  her  safely  over  the  Neuk 
Slick  Bridge,  and,  as  she  says,  to  send  a  message 
by  mo  back  to  her  family.  Kow  she  doesn't  intend 
to  start  for  her  uncle's  until  it*s  late,  but  I'll  take 
core  that  it  will  bo  after  dusk,  and  so  far  so  good, 
but  what's  betther  BtiU — mark  this  now — we  go  hy 
the  Neuk  Sticks 

She  canghthim  by  the  arm  as  she  spoke,  with  a 
grip  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  which  astonished 
him,  and  ho  could  see  by  the  fading  light,  for 
the  moon  was  but  young,  that  her  eyes  kindled 
like  those  of  a  wild  beast  when  goaded  by  provo- 
cation, or  wrought  into  fury  by  the  ferocity  of  its 
own  blood-thirsty  and  ravenous  instincts. 

"  Honor,"  he  replied,  **  I  didn't  think  you  were 
such  a  girl.  You  have,  to  be  sure,  some  of  the 
devil's  own  spunk  in  you.  Well,  there's  no  use 
in  denying  it  I  see  whereabouts  you  ore.  You 
cross  the  Neuk  Stick." 

*^  I  said  no  such  thing,"  she  returned.  "  Cross 
it,  no,  we  never  cross  it." 

"  No ;  she  misses  her  foot,"  ho  replied,  "  and 
slips  in — the  water's  deep — ahem !" — 

Honor  nodded,  but  spoke  not. 

*'  Well,"  said  he,  "  it  might  be  easily  done.'* 

"  Her  ifamily,"  added  Honor,  "  don't  know  that 
she  has  the  money  with  her.  They  think  she's 
going  to  her  uncle's ;  but  you  and  I,  George,  could 
go  to  America." 

"True,"  said  the  other,  musing,  "all  that 
you  say  might  easUy  be  done,  and  without  any 
risk.  Well,  I'll  think  of  it  to-night,  and  will 
call  over  before  the  time  is  come.  You  may  ask 
me  will  the  evening  be  fine,  and  if  I  say  yesy  all's 
right;  but  if  I  say  no,  I'll  have  no  hand  in  it." 

They  then  separated,  or  rather  were  about  to 
separate,  when  George,  seizing  her  hand,  said  :^— 
"I  must  know,  Honor,  whether  your  lips  are 
as  sweet  as  ever,"  and  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
he  kissed  her,  but  almost  started  back  in  the  act. 
Her  face  was  so  cold,  her  lips  so  hard  and  icy, 
and  the  expression  in  her  eyes  so  replete  with 
the  hatcM  fire  of  vengeance  and  triumph  that  he 
felt  amazement,  not  unmingled  with  a  sensation 
bordering  on  fear. 

"  Why,  Honor,"  said  he,  "  yon  are  very  cold." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  feel  I  am ;  but  the 
night  is  cold,  and  I  am  too  slightly  dressed.  I 
forgot  besides  to  put  on  my  shawl."  They  then 
shook  bauds  and  parted. 

George  Lockhart  and  his  brother  Joe  slept  in  a 
back>room  on  a  loft,  for  the  house  was  one  of  those 
that  are  lofted,  but  without  stairs;  the  access  to  the 
loft  being  by  a  light  moveable  ladder  that  is  ge- 
nerally applied  in  the  kitchen  to  a  door  in  the 
centre  of  an  inner  gable  which  divides  the  kitchen 
from  the  other  apartments  both  above  and  below. 
In  this  back  closet  the  two  brothers  occupied  one 
bed,  and  on  the  night  in  question,  about  &e  hour 
of  three  o'clock,  Joe  started  up  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ixLTo,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  extreme  fright  and 
terror:— "Oh,  QeorgOy  don't!  don't!  save  her! 
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started  up,  and  asked  his  brother  what  was  the 
matter.  In  the  mean  time^  the  latter  had  fallen 
out  of  the  bed,  for  on  awaking  he  found  himself 
on  the  very  edge  of  it,  and  felt  the  other  thrust- 
ing him  over  it  with  all  his  force. 

"  What  ails  you  ?"  asked  George.  "  What  were 
you  shouting  at  ?" 

Joe,  who  although  he  loved  his  brother,  felt  a 
kind  of  terror  of  hun,  hesitated  to  give  a  reply  to 
that  particular  question,  but  said,  "  You  throw  mo 
out  of  the  bed,  George." 

"Oh !"  exclaimed  George,  who  had  not  heard  his 
words  distinctly,  "  was  &at  all  ?  God  bless  me ! 
what  a  dream  I  had !  It's  well  for  yon  that  its 
on  the  hard  fioor  you  are,  and  not  where  I  thought 
I  put  somebody  else." 

Joe  was  evidently  alarmed,  and  being  naturally 
timid,  he  made  no  reply,  but  went  again  to  bed, 
merely  adding,  "  Don't  throw  poor  Joe  out  any 
more,  George." 

"  Go  to  Bleep,  yon  fool  1"  replied  the  other.  "It 
wasn't  you  that  I  was  tlirowing  out,  or  m  rather." 

Poor  innocent  Joe  soon  went  to  sleep,  but  not 
BO  his  brother,  who  lay  in  deep  meditation  for 
more  than  an  hour,  when  he  fell  once  more  into  a 
troubled  and  oppressive  slumber.  As  it  was  soon 
known  among  the  neighbours  that  Honor  Burke 
was  returning  to  her  native  place  very  shortly, 
a  good  many  of  her  acquaintance  came  to  see  her 
before  she  went.  She  would  start  next  evening, 
she  said,  and  go  as  far  as  Boslea,  where  she  would 
stop  with  Xitty  Concaly,  a  comrade  girl  who  had 
left  home  along  with  her,  as  tlie  latter  might 
wish  to  send  home  a  letter  or  a  message  to  her 
relations.  Among  the  rest  came  George  Lock- 
hart,  just  as  Bob  Gott  had  agreed  to  pay  her  the 
sum  of  money  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

"  I'm  glad  you  came,  George,"  observed  Gott 
good-humouredly,  "  for  you'll  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  fine  fortune  you'll  miss,  if 
you  don't  marry  Honor." 

He  then  showed  him  Honoris  account,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds, 
which  Honor  accompanied  with  a  glance  at  Lock- 
hart  of  a  very  singular  character.  Her  eye  sparkled ; 
but  whether  with  the  pride  of  possessing  so  mnch 
money,  or  with  a  return  of  past  affection,  or  with 
some  triumphant  but  vindictive  feeling,  known 
only  to  herself,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  inasmuch 
as  the  expression  of  each  was  distinctly  mingled 
with  the  others  in  her  countenance. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Mary  Cosgrovc 
had,  of  late,  refdsed  to  allow  James  Cullinan  to 
accompany  her  on  her  way  to  her  uncle's.  On  the 
occasion  of  her  present  visit  there,  he  once  again 
asked  permission  to  convey  her  piurt  of  the  way, 
insisting,  as  there  had  recently  mllen  a  good  deal 
of  rain,  there  might  be  danger  in  crossing  the 
Neuk  Stick  Bridge.  To  this  request  Mary  gave  a 
firm  and  most  decided  refoaal.  "For,  James," 
she  added,  "  once  for  all,  I  must  be  plain  with  you 
on  another  subject  as  well  as  on  that.  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mind  till  within  a  few  days  ago ;  but 
now  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  I  jfeel  that  it  is 
only  fear  to  tell  you,  that  I  never  can  be  your 
wife«    I  estoem  vai  respect  you;  but  w  t9t  uny 
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other  feeling  beyond  that,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
And  you  Imow  yourself,  that  any  direct  encou- 
ragement you  ever  got  was  from  my  famHy  and 
not  from  me," 

"But  you  never  gave  me  a  refusal  before,"  re- 
plied James,  in  somewhat  of  a  gloomy  and  indig- 
nant tone;  "  and  I  don't  think  that  was  fair, 
Miss  CoBgrove." 

"You  don't  know  how  I  was  placed,  James; 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  so,"  she  replied. 

"  May  I  ask  who's  the  happy  man,  Mary  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  follow,  that  because  I  don  t  wish 
to  marry  you,  I  must  marry  another ;  nor  that 
there's  any  happy  man  in  the  question." 

*'  I  only  wish  I  know  who  bo  is,  at  any  rate," 
replied  the  other,  with  a  stem  and  angry  brow. 

"Why,  what  would  you  do?"  asked  Mary, 
smiling. 

"It doesn't  matter,"  returned  the  other,  "No- 
thing, except  to  wish  him  all  happiness." 

"I  have  told  my  mother  this  very  morning 
what  I  have  now  told  you,"  proceeded  Mary,  pass- 
ing, once  more,  from  his  angry  threats  to  the 
determination  she  had  made,  "  and  I  hope  never 
again  to  be  troubled  on  the  subject," 

"  Troubled,"  exclaimed  her  lover,  in  a  deep  and 
excited  voice.  "  \Yell,  may  be  not.  At  all  events," 
he  added,  giving  her  a  significant  and  determined 
glance,  "never  by  mo,  Mary." 

"I  was  wrong  to  say  troubled,  James,"  she 
replied,  "  and  I  ask  your  pardon.  Forgive  me, 
aad  shake  hands." 

Her  lover,  however,  seemed  to  have  got  into 
such  a  vory  dogmatic  and  unamiable  resolution, 
that  he  could  not  force  himself  either  to  accept  her 
proffered  hand  or  to  forgive  her.  On  the  contrary, 
ho  passed  over  to  Bob  Gott's,  where  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  neighbours  were  assembled  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Honor  Burke ;  and  where,  in  strong  and 
angry  language,  he  not  only  railed  against  what 
he  termed  the  fickleness  and  duplicity  of  Mary 
Cosgrove,  but  threatened  to  wreak  mortal  ven- 
geance upon  the  favoured  lover,  whoever  he  might 
prove  to  be,  and  upon  herself,  too,  if  she  dared  to 
marry  him. 

George  Lockhart  was  there  at  the  time,  as  was 
Bob  himself,  both  of  whom  reproved  him  for 
having  allowed  such  dangerous  and  improper  lan- 
guage to  escape  him. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Qott,  "  to  hear  you  speak 
in  such  terms  of  Mary  Cosgrove.  You  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  threaten  a  girl,  or  any  man 
she  may  prefer  to  you.  Go  home,  and  get  into  a 
better  state  of  mind,  and  pray  to  God  to  give  you 
a  Christian  heart ;  for,  indeed,  it's  a  couunodity 
you  seem  to  want." 

Lockhart  also  rebuked  him,  but  in  milder 
tonus. 

"  You  are  very  wrong,  James,"  said  he,  "  to 
talk  as  you  do.  Mary  is  an  amiable  and  a  good 
girl,  and  she  may  not  be  a  bit  the  worse  for  re- 
fusing both  of  us.  She  gave  me  my  walking 
papers  as  well  as  yourself;  and  I  declare  to  you, 
that  I'd  go  as  far  to  serve  her  this  moment  as  ever  I 
would  in  my  life.  Tut,  James,  it's  a  shame  for 
youl" 


Cullinan,  however,  seemed  unmoved  by  their 
remonstrances,  and  passed  across  the  fields  home, 
his  moodiness  of  temper  evidently  unchanged. 

For  the  greater  portion  of  next  day  he  continued 
gloomy  and  silent,  and  returned  disagreeable  and 
abrupt  answers  to  such  of  his  family  as  spoke  to 
him.  Early  in  the  evening,  however,  Joe  Lock- 
hart, with  his  clear  face  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes 
wild  and  apprehensive,  entered  the  house,  and, 
approaching  him,  said  in  a  whisper,  "  Jem,  wont 
you  come  out?  Oh,  come  out."  And  as  he 
spoke,  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  "  About  Mary 
Cosgrove,"  he  added.  "Me  had  drame — Mory 
drownin' — ^you  puU  her  out."  This,  however, 
was  all  his  companion  could  get  him  to  say  on  tho 
subject,  although  he  urged  and  pressed  him  to  tho 
uttermost. 

Joe's  wild  importunity  caused  Cullinan  to  look 
up  at  him  ;  and  a  thought  struck  him,  as  he  wit- 
nessed the  deep  and  extraordinary  emotion  of  tho 
poor  boy,  that,  perhaps,  she  had  eloped,  or  that 
somethingunusualmusthave  happened  withrespect 
to  her ;  or,  otherwise,  Joo,  whose  innocent  affec- 
tion for  her  was  well  known,  would  not  have  be- 
trayed such  deep  agitation  as  he  did.  The  latter 
beckoned  him  out,  and  they  went  to  a  large  stone 
that  overhung  a  beautiful  spmg  well,  on  which 
they  sat,  and  where  it  was  evident  from  Joe's  agi- 
tation, as  betrayed  by  his  strong  and  earnest  gesti- 
culation, that  he  was  pressing  some  argument  or 
course  of  action  on  his  companion.  After  half  an 
hour's  anxious  conference,  Joe  went  home  appa- 
rently much  satisfied,  for  he  skipped  and  ran  along 
as  if  his  mind  were  now  elated  and  his  heart  com- 
pletely at  ease. 

Towards  evening,  a  good  number  of  the  neigh- 
bours were  assembled  at  Gott's,  for  the  purpose 
of  bidding  farewell  to  Honor,  and  among  the  rest 
Mary  Cosgrove's  two  discarded  rivals,  Cullinan 
and  George  Lockhart.  In  remote  parts  of  tho 
country,  when  payments  of  money  take  place,  tho 
person  who  pays  generally  contrives  to  have  one 
or  more  persons  present  as  witnesses  of  the  trans- 
action, especially  in  cases  where  the  ps^rties  ^re 
illiterate  and  cannot  write  a  receipt.  On  the 
occasion  in  question.  Bob  handed  Honor  the  full 
amount  of  cash  which  she  had  Ipng  in  his  hands, 
saying  good-hujnouredly  as  he  did  it,  "  Are  wo 
clear  now.  Honor?" 

"  So  far  as  money  goes,  we  are,"  she  replied. 

"I  owe  you  nothing  more,  then?"  ho  added, 
lnughing. 

"  Yes  you  do,"  she  returned,  in  a  similar  mood, 
"  you  owe  mo  good- will." 

"  Indeed  I  do.  Honor,"  said  he,  "  and  I  never 
hope  to  be  out  of  your  debt  in  that  sense." 

Honor,  like  most  illiterate  persons,  was  very 
anxious,  when  she  received  notes  in  payment,  to 
have  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  she  re- 
ceived them  written  on  them  in  connexion  with 
her  own. 

"Mr.  Gott,"  said  she,  "did  you  write  your 
name  on  these  notes  ?" 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  did  not,  Honor,  but  I  will 
if  you  wish." 

f <  Well/'  said  she,  ''  as  I  can  neithar  zoad  nor 
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write,  I  would  feel  obliged  if  you  wrote  on  them, 
*  Boh  Gott  to  iro7wr  Burked  " 

''With  pleasure,  Honor,"  replied  her  good- 
natured  master ;  and  as  the  notes  were  of  pretty- 
large  individual  amount,  the  task  of  writing  his 
name  did  not  cost  him  much  time  or  trouble. 

Cullinan,  during  the  evening,  was  nearly  as 
gloomy  as  he  had  been  before.  On  the  occasion 
in  question  ho  seemed  thoughtful  and  anxious; 
and  it  was  observed,  that  when  Gott  handed  the 
money  to  Honor,  he  looked  very  hard  at  it,  and 
then  at  the  girl  herself.  After  musing  for  a  little 
lie  called  her  aside  and,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
asked,  "  how  far  do  you  intend  to  go  this  evening, 
Honor  ?" 

"As  far  as  Roslca,"  she  replied,  in  her  natural 
voice. 

"  Speak  lower,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  use  in 
raising  your  voice  so  much ;  by  what  way  do  you 
intend  to  go  ?" 

''Across  the  Neuk  Stick  Bridge,"  replied 
Honor,  who  felt  a  good  deal  surprised  at  his  ask- 
ing her  such  questions. 

A  short  time  previous  to  her  departure,  she 
looked  upon  George  Lockhart,  and  said,  "  George, 
do  you  think  the  evening  will  be  fine  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  glancing  significantly  at  her, 
"  I  think  so — ^I  am  sure  it  wiU." 

Bob  Gott,  having  already  sent  forward  her 
luggage  to  Koslea,  by  one  of  his  carts  that  was 
going  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  she,  con- 
sequently, was  able  to  proceed  without  any  en- 
cumbrance ;  and  having  taken  her  farewell  of  her 
Master  and  Mistress  and  all  present,  she  proceeded 
to  Lockhart' s,  for  it  was  on  her  way,  with  an  in- 
tention of  bidding  them  farewell  also.  George 
accompanied  her,  and  they  had  an  opportimity  of 
holding  some  private  conversation  as  they  went. 

"Well,  George,"  she  said,  "your  mind's  made 
up,  I  see." 

"  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  although  I  spoke  as  I 
did  awhile  ago.  I  don't  like  the  proposal  at  all. 
It's  a  bad  business,  and  I  don't  think  I'll  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  It's  a  d  d  thing  to 
have  to  rob  the  poor  girl  first,  and  then  take  her 
life  afterwards.  You're  a  devil,  Honor,  and 
nothing  else." 

"  You're  a  coward,"  she  replied,  "  and  nothing 
else.  You  needn't  rob  her^r«^ ;  the  safest  way 
is  to  plump  her  into  the  Tiyerjlrat;  and  when 
she's  drowned  we  can  take  the  money  from  her 
afterwards,  without  her  making  a  noise.  The 
river  there  is  deep  enough,  I  think,  to  drown  her, 
but  not  to  drown  you." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  we  could  manage  it  well 
enough — ^but  the  truth  is,  I  don't  think  I'll  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  as  I  said — it's  too  bad  and 
devilish  a  business.  However,  at  all  events,  to 
please  you,  I'll  go  on  :  if  I  do,  where  would  you 
wish  me  to  meet  you  and  her  ?" 

"  Anywhere  near  the  Neulc  Stick  Bridge,"  she 
replied,  "  you  might  overtake  us  a  little  on  this 
side  of  it." 

In  this  manner  a  kind  of  conditional  agreement 
.was  made  between  them.  Her  delay  at  his 
father's  was  not  long  J  and  George  only  saw  her 


as  far  as  the  end  of  the  garden,  where  they  sepa- 
rated. He  stood  looking  after  her  for  some  time, 
apparently  in  deep  thought.  At  length  he  ex- 
claimed to  himseK : — "  there  you  go — and,  in  spite 
of  your  good  figure  and  pretty  face,  there's  not  a . 
devil  in  hell  blacker  than  you  are.  At  all  events," 
he  added,  after  another  pause,  "/had  a  narrow 
escape  of  you — ^but  never  mind." 

At  this  period  of  our  tale  the  autunm  was 
pretty  far  advanced,  and  the  last  two  or  three 
days  had  been  so  completely  broken,  that  one  of 
those  autumnal  floods  which  sometimes  occasion 
such  devastation  in  holmes,  meadows,  and  other 
low  grounds,  was  the  consequence.  The  floods, 
however,  were  then  on  the  fall,  their  angry  and 
swollen  rivers  having  ceased  their  turmoil,  and,  in 
most  places,  contracted  themselves  vrithin  the 
natural  limits  of  their  own  banks,  whilst  they 
left  the  ground  over  which  they  had  nm  and 
roared,  wet,  soft,  and  easily  indented  by  foot- 
marks. 

When  Mary  reached  Tom  Cosgrove's  house, 
evening  was  far  advanced ;  and,  were  it  not  that 
her  father  and  brothers  were  at  a  fair  in  the  town 
of  Aughnarlay,  she  might  have  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  the  execution  of  her  project,  as  some 
of  them,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
weather,  would  have  made  it  a  point  to  see  her 
safe  to  her  imcle's.  It  was  her  previous  know- 
ledge, however,  of  their  intention  to  go  to  the 
fair  on  that  day  that  induced  her  to  fix  upon  it 
for  the  accomplishment  of  her  design,  whatever 
it  was. 

At  an  unusually  late  hour,  the  two  girls  set  out. 
Honor  carrying  a  tolerably  large  bundle  for  Mary, 
who  as  her  visits  at  her  late  uncle's  were  some- 
times of  a  week  or  fortnight's  duration,  always 
made  it  a  point  to  fetch  a  change  of  dress  along 
with  her.  The  evening,  as  they  proceeded,  grew 
dark  and  lowering — the  air,  the  sky,  and  the 
country  around  them  being  all  calculated  to  fill 
the  mind  with  a  strong  feelmg  of  dreariness  and 
desolation.  The  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  not 
yet  subsided  rivers,  came  confusedly  and  pain- 
tiiUy  on  the  ear,  and  the  masses  of  black  angry 
clouds  that  careered  along  the  sky  were  filled 
with  a  gloomy  and  tempestuous  spirit. 

"Now,  Mary,"  said  Honor,  as  they  proceeded 
in  the  deepening  darkness,  "  remember  that  you 
have  not  told  me  a  syllable  about  where  you're 
going  to,  nor  how  far  you  intend  to  bring  me  with 
you." 

"Not  very  far,  now.  Honor,"  replied  Mary, 

"  all  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  send  to  my  father  and 

mother  such  a  message  as  I  will  deUver  to  you. 

I  dont  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  my  spirits  low 

and  my  mind  heavy." 

"  The  evening,"  replied  Honor,  "  is  enough  to 
sink  any  one's  spirits — ^it's  night  now,  though, 
and  God  knows  a  dark  and  dreary  one  it  is." 

Depressed  and  in  silence  Mary  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Wooden  Bridge,  or  the  Neuk  Stick, 
scarcely  replying  to  the  conversation  of  her  com- 
panion, and  when  they  had  arrived  within  about 
two  hundfed  yards  of  it  they  found  themselves 
overtaken,  not  by  George  Lockhart,  but  by  James 
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Cullinan.  This  to  Mary  was  disagreeable  in  the 
extreme,  and  she  felt  excessively  annoyed  at  it, 
inasmuch  as  she  feared  there  might  be  some  difi- 
calty  in  shaking  him  off.  Honor,  however, 
although  deeply  mortified  at  this  unexpected 
rencontre,  affected  to  look  upon  it  as  a  fortunate 
circumstaoice,  and  said  she  was  glad  that  they  had 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  to  help  them 
over  the  Neuk  Stick,  which,  we  may  add, 
although  railed  on  each  side  was  exceedingly 
slippery  and  insecure  to  the  foot. 

At  this  time  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  at 
all  events  the  cloudy  and  tempestuous  aspect  of 
the  night  would  have  rendered  her  light  of  little 
afvail.  As  it  was,  the  darkness  was  very  great 
indeed,  so  much  so  now  that  a  person  on  one  side 
of  the  river,  or  even  much  nearer,  could  scarcely 
recognise  another  on  the  opposite. 

**  Now  James,"  said  Honor,  "  I  think  you  had 
better  bring  Miss  Cosgrove  across  first,  and  take 
the  bundle  with  you,  and  after  that  you  can 
come  back  for  me,  and  then  you  must  go  home 
and  leave  us,  we  can  make  out  our  own  way  then 
very  well — and  in  the  meantime  it  was  a  fortunate 
thing  that  we  met  you,  as  we  never  would  have 
courage  to  cross  the  Stick  without  help  on  such  a 
night  as  this." 

"There  is  no  danger,  whatsoever,"  replied 
Mary,  somey^rhat  sharply,  "  in  crossing  the  bridge, 
which  is  railed  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  faU  in ;  still,  James,  as  we  did  happen  to  meet 
you,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  seeing  us  over  it  in 
safety,  and  after  that  I  hope  you  wiU  allow  us  to 
proceed  by  ourselves." 

"  Very  well,  Mary,"  he  replied,  ''I'll  be  guided 
by  your  wishes — ^butl  hope  you'll  allow  me  to  see 
you  safelyacross;  after  that  I'll  bring  over  Honor." 

"No,"  replied  Honor,  who  felt  anxious  to  come  in 
contact  with  Lockhart,  "there's  a  fear  come  over  me, 
I'm  all  trembling,  and  I  wont  cross  it  to-night — 
I'll  go  up  to  the  stone  bridge,  and  take  the  safe 
way,  in  half  an  hour  I'll  be  round  and  meet  you 
on  the  old  Causeway  hero — ^but  this  minuto  I'd 
not  take  the  wealth  of  Europe  and  venture  over 
it — ^my  head's  giddy  as  it  is." 

"In  that  case  then,"  replied  Mary,  "we  may  not 
meet  again,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
you  before  we  part." 

She  then  brought  her  aside,  and  gave  her  some 
token  which  she  requested  her  to  keep  for  her 
sake — "and  as  to  the  message,"  she  added,  "  which 
I  intended  to  send  home  by  you,  and  which  you 
could  send  through  my' aunt  in  Eoslea — I  have 
changed  my  mind  and  wont  send  it  now,  but  teU 
my  aunt  when  you  see  her,  that  I'll  write,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  they'll  have  a  letter — ^that  wiU  tell 
them  all— they'll  have  a  letter  say,  if  I  ani  a 
living  girV^ 


This  was  uttered  in  a  whisper,  which  Cullinan 
could  not  possibly  hear.  "Come  now,  Mary," 
said  he,  taking  her  arm,  "  depend  upon  me." 

"When  they  had  proceeded  about  half-way 
across,  they  found  that  the  violence  of  the  late 
floods  had  unfortunately  swept  away  a  portion  of 
the  railing  on  the  right  hand  side,  a  circumstance 
which  increased  the  difficulty  exceedingly,  and 
alarmed  Mary's  apprehensions  very  much. 

"Either  go  across  with  the  bundle  James,"  said 
she,  "or  throw  it  over  before  you — ^but  stay,  don't 
leave  me — ^pitch  it  across,  only  stay  witii  me — 
my  head  is  getting  giddy." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  replied  Cullinan,  "even  al- 
though the  river  is  in  flood,  the  water  is  not  more 
than  flve  feet  deep— but  at  any  rate  I'll  throw 
the  bundle  across  and  my  own  staff,"  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  flung  first  the  one  and  then  the  other 
over  to  a  dry  bank,  a  little  to  the  right  of  where 
they  stood. 

The  hoarse  rushing  noise  of  the  river  would 
have  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  have  heard 
each  other's  words,  were  it  not  that  they  were  so 
close  together.  As  it  was,  they,  proceeded  along 
the  slippery  bridge,  and  in  a  few  moments  a 
shriek — -loud  and  piercing — ^but  short  and  abrupt, 
was  heard  accompanied  by  a  plunge,  and  almost 
immediately  affcer,  Mary  was  struggling  in  the  river. 


Cullinan,  who  had  not  let  go  her  arm,  having 
stooped  on  his  knees,  dragged  her  along  the 
bridge  towards  the  dead  water.  This  however 
they  did  not  reach  until  she  had  been  forced  to 
gulp  down  several  mouthfuls  of  the  flood,  which 
for  a  moment  deprived  her  of  breath,  and  put  it 
out  of  her  power  to  speak,  a  circumstance  that 
alarmed  her  preserver  exceedingly.  In  a  short 
time  however  he  pulled  her  out,  and  as  her  head 
hung  to  the  one  side  like  a  person  deprived  of 
life,  he  felt  himself  forced  to  place  her  upon  the 
nearest  bank  on  which  lay  a  tolerably  deep  allu- 
vial deposit,  in  order  that  not  a  moment  might  be 
lost  in  recovering  her  if  possible.  After  some 
time  she  revived,  and  feeling  that  her  lower 
garments  were  saturated  with  mud,  she  went, 
aided  by  Cullinan,  to  the  edge  of  the  stream 
where  the  water  was  still  and  shallow,  and 
washed  as  much  of  it  off  as  she  could.  In  the 
meantime  her  cloak,  shawl  and  bonnet,  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  stream,  having  been  displaced 
during  her  struggles  in  the  water — and  as  a 
matter  of  course  she  was  obliged  to  proceed 
without  them.  Her  bundle,  however,  was  easily 
recovered,  and  they  took  their  way  along  the  dry 
causeway  we  have  mentioned, — where  we  must 
leave  them  for  the  present,  without  any  attempt 
to  pursue  them  further. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Mb.  Maoaulat,  in  his  History  of  England,  has 
devoted  a  few  of  his  stateliest  periods  to  the 
description  of  a  remarkable  scheme,  which  was 
suggested  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  States 
General  of  Holland,  at  a  time  when  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  common  country  seemed  about 
to  be  crushed  by  the  annies  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  allies.  It  is  justly  characterized  as  "a 
scheme  which  has  an  aspect  of  antique  heroism, 
and  which,  if  it  had  been  accomplished,  would 
have  been  the  noblest  subject  for  epic  song  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  modem 
history."  The  Prince  "told  the  deputies  that 
even  if  their  natal  soil  and  the  marvels  with 
which  human  industry  had  covered  it  were 
buried  under  the  ocean,  all  was  not  lost.  The 
Hollanders  might  survive  Holland.  Liberty  and 
pure  religion,  driven  by  tyrants  ond  bigots  from 
Europe,  might  take  reftigc  in  the  farthest  isles 
of  Asia.  The  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  repub- 
lic would  suffice  to  carry  two  hundred  thousand 
emigrants  to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There  the 
Dutch  commonwealth  might  commence  a  now 
and  more  glorious  existence,  and  might  rear, 
under  the  Southern  Cross,  amidst  the  sugar 
canes  and  nutmeg  trees,  the  Exchange  of  a 
wealthier  Amsterdam,  and  the  schools  of  a  more 
learned  Loyden."  Most  fortunately  for  the  Dutch 
patriots,  they  were  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  this  desperate  expedient.  Had  they 
been  driven  to  adopt  it,  the  result  would  have 
been  very  different  indeed  from  that  which  the 
ardent  imagination  of  the  young  Prince  led  him 
to  anticipate.  From  the  experience  of  our  own 
countrymen  in  India,  and  from  the  experience 
of  the  Dutch  themselves,  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  Spaniards  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  we 
now  know  very  well  the  fate  which  attends  any 
attempt  of  Europeans  to  form  permanent  colonies 
in  those  tropical  regions.  Wo  know  that  unless 
such  settlements  are  continually  recruited  from 
the  mother-country,  they  dwindle  rapidly  away, 
and  in  a  few  generations  become  extinct.  Had 
the  national  emigration  which  the  Princo  of 
Orange  proposed,  two  centuries  ago,  actually 
taken  place,  the  fugitives  might  doubtless  have 
established  in  Java  a  free  and  happy  community. 
But  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  new 
commonwealth  would  not  have  outlasted  the 
lives  of  its  founders.  The  next  generation  would 
have  been  feebler  in  mind  and  body,  and  proba- 
bly less  in  number.  At  the  present  day,  the  new 
Amsterdam  and  Lcyden  would  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  Goa  and  Macao,  of  Pondicherry  and 
Malacca,  and  other  decayed  scats  of  European 
commerce  and  dominion  in  the  Indies. 

But,  singularly  enough,  there  is  some  proba- 
bility that  in  another  region,  and  imder  -widely 
different  auspices,  a  part,  at  least,  of  "William's 
splendid  vision  will  be  realized.  In  the  heart  of 
South  Africa,  over  the  healthy  and  fcrtilo  upland , 


country  which  is  crossed  by  the  southern  tropic, 
are  now  scattered  the  villages  and  cornfields  and 
vineyards  of  a  thiiving  Dutch  commonwealth, 
numbering  already  a  population  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  souls.  The  brief  history  of 
this  settlement,  if  it  wUl  not  furnish  a  subject 
for  an  epic  poem,  wiU  probably  hereafter  afford 
abundant  materials  for  the  writers  of  romances. 
In  fact,  a  simple  and  unadorned  narrative  of  the 
adventures  which  befel  the  emigrants  who 
quitted  the  Cape  Colony  in  1836,  and  wandered 
for  twelve  years  over  the  interior,  before  they 
finally  settled  in  their  present  homes,  would  bo 
as  interesting  as  any  novd  that  was  ever  written. 
A  brief  outUne  of  this  eventfbl  story  is  all  that 
can  be  given  in  this  place. 

The  movement  which  is  known  in  the  Cape 
Colony  as  the  "  great  emigration,**  commenced  m 
the  early  part  of  the  year  just  mentioned.  It  had 
many  and  various  causes.  Perhaps  the  most 
potent  of  all  was  a  cause  about  which  less  has 
been  said  than  of  some  others.  This  was  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  Cape  Colony  was  then,  in  a 
certain  sense,  frdl  of  inhabitants.  True,  the  popu- 
lation did  not  then  amount  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, while  the  country  is  capable  of  supporting 
two  millions,  and  probably  many  more.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  land  included  within  the  limits  of  the  colony, 
had  by  that  time  become  private  property.  The 
only  way  in  which  a  colonial  landholder  could 
provide  for  his  children  (and  colonial  landownei*s 
usually  have  a  good  many  to  provide  for)  was 
by  the  subdivision  of  his  estate.  This  operation, 
as  every  one  is  aware,  is  excessively  disagreeable 
to  landed  proprietors  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
especially  so  in  a  new  country.  In  short,  the 
colony,  in  1836,  was  in  the  condition  of  an  over- 
stocked hive,  and  was  ready  to  throw  off  a  swarm. 

The  more  immediate  causo  of  the  emigration 
was  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion  of  the  Kaffir 
war  of  1835.  That  protracted  and  destructivo 
war  had  just  been  brought  to  a  close  in  a  manner 
which,  as  the  frontier  settlers  believed,  alForded 
them  no  security  against  another  and  still  more 
disastrous  imiption.  Subsequent  events  have 
fully  justified  their  previsions.  The  nature  of  the 
objectionable  arrangements  may  be  very  briefly 
described.  Self-government,  and  the  power  of 
organizing  themselves  for  their  own  defence,  were 
steadily  and  systematically  withheld  from  the 
colonists.  At  the  same  time,  the  Imperial  gar- 
risons, which,  in  the  absence  of  a  colonial  force, 
should  have  defended  the  border,  were  reduced  to 
so  low  a  point  of  strength,  as  to  afford  no  pro- 
tection. Thus,  in  plain  terms,  the  colony  was 
delivered  over,  bound  and  helpless,  to  the  mercy 
of  its  barbarous  neighbours. 

Another  motive  for  the  emigi-ation,  vr&a  one 
which  will  certainly  meet  with  no  sympathy  in 
this     couutry.     But    reasonable    men,    however 
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strong  may  be  their  ayerdon  to  the  detestable 
systein  of  slavery  (aad  none  can  more  thoroughly 
abhor  it  than  ourselves),  will  yet  make  allowances 
for  the  temporary  irritation  that  must  exist  in  the 
nunds  of  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
system  from  infancy,  and  who  suddenly  find  them- 
selves reduced  to  poverty  by  its  abolition.  It  is 
but  just,  moreover,  to  the  Dutch  slave-owners  at 
the  Cape  to  observe,  that  their  hostility  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  appears  to  have  been  by  no 
means  so  violent  as  that  of  the  British  colonists  in 
the  West  Indies.  One  circumstance  which  teUs 
strongly  to  their  advantage,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  *'  apprenticeship"  of  the  slaves,  as 
may  be  remembered,  did  not  expire  till  December, 
1838.  When  the  emigrants  crossed  the  Orange 
River  in  1836,  they  took  with  them  many  of  these 
apprentices,  who  were  still  virtually  slaves ;  and 
it  was  feared  by  the  colonial  authorities,  that  the 
dependents  who  were  thus  removed  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  law,  would  be  retained  in  per- 
manent servitude.  The  emigrants,  however,  de- 
clared that  it  was  their  intention  to  release  all 
these  apprentices  on  the  appointed  day.  They 
kept  their  word;  and  from  that  time,  no  one 
among  them,  so  far  as  the  evidence  which  we  pos- 
sess can  be  relied  upon,  has  held  a  slave.  One 
of  the  articles  of  the  recent  convention,  by  which 
General  Cathcart  has  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  "  Trans- Vaal  Bepublic,"  expressly 
provides  that  slavery  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exiflt 
in  that  commonwealth. 

The  emigration,  once  begun,  went  on  for  a  time 
with  great  rapidity,  and  assumed  a  scale  of  start- 
ling magnitude.  For  a  few  months,  the  whole 
Dutch  population  of  the  colony  seemed  to  be  pour- 
ing itsdf  over  the  Orange  Biver  into  the  interior. 
It  was,  to  use  a  term  now  common  enough,  a 
veritable  "  exodus."  But,  when  the  number  of 
^igitives  had  risen  to  about  twenty  thousand,  the 
drain  gradually  ceased.  Since  tliat  time,  many 
individuals  have  crossed  the  frontier  to  seek  new 
homes  in  the  interior;  but  no  emigration  of  masses, 
like  that  of  1 83  6,  has  taken  place.  One  circumstance 
which  contributed  to  make  the  first  movement 
more  extensiye  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been, 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  ties  of  kindred  unite 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Every  colo- 
nist of  Dutch  or  Huguenot  descent  is  sure  to  have 
an  almost  illimitable  army  of  uncles,  cousins  and 
other  relations;  and  the  atteushment  existing  among 
families  thus  connected  led  many  of  them  to  emi- 
grate together. 

The  emigrants  first  spread  themselves  in  smaU 
parties  over  the  country  which  is  now  a  British 
colony,  known  as  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  but 
which  then  lay  waste  and  desolate.  As  the  vast 
and  fertile  plains  had  absolutely  no  inhabitants,  the 
new  comers  naturally  imagined  themselves  free  to 
enter  and  take  possession.  But  they  were  destined 
to  be  suddenly  and  roughly  undeceived.  The 
country,  though  uninhabited,  had  yet  a  jealous  and 
formidable  owner.  Immediately  on  the  north  of 
this  territory,  in  the  region  which  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  Trans- Vaal  Eepublic,  dwelt  the  ferocious 
and  powerful  chiei^  Moselekatg^,  lord  of  tiie  great 


MatabelS  horde,  and  conqueror  of  nearly  the  whole 
interior  of  South  AMca.  It  was  the  policy  of 
this  suspicious  and  blood-thirsty  chieftfitin  to  de- 
populate the  country  on  all  sides  about  the  region 
which  his  people  occupied,  and  thus  to  surround 
himself  with  a  broad  belt  of  desolation,  which  an 
invading  enemy  must  cross  before  reaching  him. 
The  country  which  the  unconscious  emigrants  had 
entered,  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  thus  pur- 
posely desolated.  The  watchful  spies  of  the  Ma- 
tabele  chief  observed  their  movements.  On  a 
sudden,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the  wrath- 
ful lion  of  the  I^orth,  as  he  was  styled,  made  his 
indignation  known  in  a  truly  leonine  and  tcriiblo 
way.  The  foremost  party  of  the  emigrants,  ad- 
vancing carelessly,  with  waggons  and  herds,  over 
the  boundless  plain,  was  suddenly  enveloped  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  savage  warriors.  No 
age  or  sex  was  spared.  Twenty-eight  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  perished  in  this  mas- 
sacre. The  waggons  and  cattle  were  driven  off  in 
triumph  to  thevalleyofMosega,  where  Moselekutze 
then  resided.  Immediately  afterwards,  another 
party  of  emigrants,  equally  unprepared  for  the 
blow,  -was  assailed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Twenty-five  of  them  were  destroyed  by  this 
attack.  A  few  fortunately  made  their  escape, 
and  fled  to  warn  their  friends,  who  were  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  plains,  of  the  impending 
danger.  Those  who  were  nearest  together  drew 
at  once  into  a  body,  and  formed,  after  their 
custom,  an  impromptu  **lager,^*  or  camp.  Their 
huge  and  ponderous  waggons,  of  which  they 
mustered  fifty,  were  so  disposed  a£  to  make  the 
four  walls  of  a  hollow  square,  the  pole  of  each 
waggon  being  firmly  secured  under  the  waggon 
before  it.  The  space  beneath  the  waggons  was 
filled  up  with  branches  of  the  thorny  mimosa, 
tiiickly  wattied  in,  and  completing  the  slight 
barricade.  Hardly  had  the  camp  been  formed, 
when  it  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  army  of 
the  Matabel^s,  who  rushed  furiously  upon  it, 
endeavouring  to  force  their  way  through  the 
waggons.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  assail- 
ants were  repulsed  with  severe  loss;  but  in 
retiring,  they  swept  away  the  whole  of  the  emi- 
grants' flocks  and  herds,  tot  which  there  had  not 
been  room  in  the  encampment.  Kot  less  than 
six  thousand  head  of  cattie  and  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  sheep,  were  thus  carried  off  at  one 
swoop.  Their  former  owners,  deprived  of  tho 
means  of  subsistence,  feU  back  hastily  upon  the 
main  body  of  the  emigrant  farmers,  then  posted 
near  the  Orange  Eiver.  The  lamentable  news 
which  they  brought,  excited  strong  sympathy 
and  vehement  indhgnation  in  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen.  Ko  time  was  lost  in  preparing  to 
punish  the  unprovoked  outrage  of  iJie  Matabel^ 
chief.  A  party  of  about  two  hundred  mounted 
men,  headed  by  Maritz,  of  Graaf-Eeinct  (the 
leader  whose  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
Pieter-maritz-burg,  the  present  capital  of  Natal) 
crossed  the  Yaal  Biver,  and  made  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  dash  upon  the  stronghold  at  Moscga. 
The  ^'Lion  of  the  North,"  fortunately  for  himself, 
chftnced  to  be  absent  from  his  lair;   but  several 
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hundreds  of  liis  principal  warriors  were  slain,  the 
town  was  captured,  and  the  waggons  and  cattle 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  emigrants  were 
recoyered.  *  Moselekatz^,  astounded  by  this 
prompt  retribution,  hastily  gathered  his  people 
together,  and  fled  with  them  to  the  northward. 
This  flight,  it  should  be  observed,  was  only  a 
continuation  of  former  wanderings.  The  Mata- 
bel^s  were  a  branch  of  the  Zulu  (or  Zoolah) 
nation,  which  occupies  the  territory  near  the  sea- 
coast,  on  the  north  of  Natal.  A  few  years  pre- 
viously, the  chief  of  this  subordinate  clan 
had  quarrelled  with  the  Zulu  king,  and  fled  across 
the  mountains  into  the  interior,  ravaging  the  lands 
through  which  he  passed.  He  had  been  but  a 
short  time  encamped  in  the  country  from  which  the 
emigrant  fjEumers  now  expelled  him,  but  in  that 
brief  period  he  had  nearly  exterminated  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants.  He  and  his  horde  are  still  in 
existence.  Yague  tidings  occasionally  reach  the 
colony  of  tiie  devastations  committed  by  them,  far 
in  the  interior,  as  they  advance  in  their  blood- 
stained march  towards  the  equator.  These  move- 
ments of  great  masses  of  people  across  the  African 
continent,  forcibly  remind  one  of  the  migrations 
of  those  barbarous  tribes  which  overran  Europe, 
on  the  breaking-up  of  the  Eoman  empire.  But 
that  which  was,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  result  of 
an  unusual  and  temporary  convulsion,  seems  to  be 
the  ordinary  condition  of  society  in  Africa.  The 
converBiorif  the  barbariaBS  to  Christianity  putan 
end  to  these  movements  in  Europe ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  same  potent  influence  wUl,  in  time,  pro- 
duce the  like  effect  in  the  southern  continent. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  emigrants  from  their 
successful  expedition  to  Mosega,  they  were  joined 
by  a  small  party  from  the  colony,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Peter  Ketief.  This  gentleman, 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Protestant  families 
which  took  refuge  at  the  Cape  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  I^antes,  had  inherited,  along  with 
the  paternal  vineyards  and  orange  orchards  near 
the  pleasant  village  of  the  Paarl,  an  uncommon 
share  of  the  intelligence  and  the  energy  that 
-distinguished  the  Huguenot  refugees  in  all  the 
countries  in  which  they  took  up  their  abode. 
Eemoving  to  one  of  the  frontier  districts,  ho  pur- 
chased land,  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  business, 
was  appointed  a  field-commandant,  and  soon  ac- 
quired a  high  position  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
colonists.  Had  the  colony  then  possessed  a  repre- 
sentative government,  Mr.  Ketief  would  doubtless 
have  been  one  of  its  most  discreet,  enlightened, 
and  usefril  legislators.  But  the  system  of  colonial 
policy  which  then  prevailed,  denied  to  him  and 
his  fellow-colonists  this  opportunity  and  advan- 
tage. He  had  been  one  of  the  principal  losers  by 
the  Kaffir  war  of  1835.  At  the  close  of  that  war, 
he  saw  with  dismay  a  system  continued  which 

♦  These  particulars  are  derived,  for  the  most  part, 
from  a  pamphlet  recently  published  at  Natal,  compris- 
ing three  interesting--" Lectures  on  the  emigration  of 
the  Dutch  Farmers  from  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  their  settlement  in  the  district  of 
Natfil.  By  the  Hon,  Henry  Cloete,  L.L.D.,  Recorder 
of  Natal," 


had  brought  such  disasters    upon    the    colony. 
Finding  all  remonstrance  unavailing,  he  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  colony,  and  join  his  countrymen 
in  the  interior.      His  arrival  among  them  was 
hailed  with  delight,  and  he  was  at    once,  by 
unanimous    consent,   chosen  to  be    their    Com- 
mandant-General.     Had    he    survived    to   hold 
this  command    a  few  years    longer,  the    later 
career  of   the  emigrants  would  probably  have 
been  very  different,  and  many  misfortunes  would 
have  been  avoided.    But  he  waa  doomed  to  an 
early  and  a  miserable  death.    A  large  number  of 
the  emigrants   desired  to  settle  in  the  district 
which  is  now  the  colony  of  Natal.     This  district 
had  been  depopulated  by  the  Zulu  king,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  same  line  of  policy  which  had  been 
followed  by  the  Matabele  chief  in  the  interior. 
The  Zulu  sovereign,  Dingaan,  had  naturally  no 
desire  to  see  these  new  and  formidable  neighbours 
settled  in  this    unoccupied  territory;    but,   an 
astute  dissembler,  he  did  not  allow  his  real  feel- 
ings to  be  known.     On  the  contrary,  he  received 
Eetief,  who  came  to  treat  with  him  for  the  cession 
of  the  territory,  with  every  show  of  friendship, 
and  readily  promised  all  that  was  asked.     The 
only  condition  which  he  made  was,  that  the  emi- 
grants should  recover  and  restore  to  him  some  of  his 
cattle,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  a  robber  chief 
in  the  interior.    This  was  promptly  accomplished, 
the  plunderer  giving  up  the  stolen  cattle  at  the 
first  demand  of  the  dreaded  conquerors  of  Hose- 
lekatz^.      TVith  these  cattle,  and  with  seventy 
companions,  selected  from  among  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  emigrants,  Reticf  prepared  to  return 
to  the  Zulu  capital.     A  presentiment  of  evil  was 
felt  by  some  of  the  other  leaders,  more  experienced 
or  more  wary  than  the  open-hearted  and  unsus- 
picious Commandant-Genernl.     Maritz  entreated 
him  to  remain,  offering  to  go  himself,  with  three 
or  four  companions,  to  Dingaan.      Eetief,  con- 
fiding in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Zulu  mo- 
narch, and  anxious  to  complete  the  important 
business  which  he  had  undertaken,  declined  this 
friendly  offer,  and  pursued  his  journey  to  the 
royal  residence.     He  was  received,  as  before,  in 
the  most  amicable  manner.     The  deed  of  cession 
was  properly  drawn  up,  and  carefully  explained 
to  the  king  and  Ids  principal  councillors,  who 
readily  affixed  their    marks  to  the    document. 
Eetief  and  his  companions  prepared  to  take  their 
departure,  but  were  urged  by  Dingaan  to  remain 
a  little  longer,  and  join  in  a  parting  entertain- 
ment.   For  this  purpose,  he  invited  them  to  enter 
his   "kraal,"   or  enclosure,   leaving  their  arms 
outside,  according  to  the  native  usage.     They  in- 
cautiously complied,  and  entering  Uie  enclosure, 
sat  down,  whHe  bowls  of  maize-beer,  the  ordinary 
beverage  of  the  natives  on  such  occasions,  were 
handed  round.      Suddenly  Dingaan  exclaimed, 
"  Kill  the  sorcerers  !'*    At  this  signal,  a  multitude 
of  armed  warriors  rushed  upon  their  defenceless 
guests.   A  few  of  the  farmers  drew  out  their  clasp- 
knives,  and  resisted  desperately,  killing  several 
of  their  assailants;    but   after  a  short  struggle 
they  were  borne  to  the  earth  by  overwhelimng 
numbers,  and  slain,     I^ot  one  escaped.     The 
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nangled  corpses  were  dragged  from  tlie  enclosure, 
aad  piled  upon  an  adjoining  hillock,  a  horrid  trophy 
of  this  barbarian  triumph. 

Without  aUowing  tune  for  the  news  of  his 
treachery  to  reach  the  Mends  of  the  murdered 
men,  Dingaan  instantly  put  his  troops  in  motion. 
Thousand[s  of  athletic  warriors  poiu*ed  £ix>m  the 
Zulu  hills  upon  the  unsuspecting  emigrants,  who 
were  already  scattered  in  great  numbers  over  the 
valleys  of  !N"atal.  The  horrors  of  the  massacre 
which  followed  may  perhaps  be  paralleled  by  some 
similar  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America.  Modem  colonial  history 
offers  nothing  which  can  be  compared  with  them. 
In  one  week  after  the  murder  of  Eetief  and  his 
party,  six  hundred  victims  more  had  penshed  in 
tMs  treaoherous  onslaught.  Those  who  were  thus 
Blain,  were  isolated  families  or  small  parties.  In 
every  instance  in  which  the  farmers  had  time 
enough  to  assemble  and  form  waggon-camps,  they 
were  able  to  repel  their  assailantsi  not.  one  of 
these  defences  having  been  penetrated  by  the 
Zulus.  The  place  at  which  the  most  fearful 
slaughter  occurred,  is  known  at  this  day  by  the 
name  of  Weenen,  or  Lamentation — a  sad  memento 
of  the  outbuzBt  of  grief  which  took  place  when 
the  Mends  of  the  victims  discovered  their  mangled 
remains.  "  Amongst  these  heaps  of  slain,"  says 
our  authority,  ./'they  found  the  bodies  of  two 
young  females,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
which  still  appeared  to  show  some  signs  of  vitality. 
The  one  was  found  pierced  with  nineteen,  and 
the  other  with  twenly-one  stabs  of  the  assegai, 
leaving  every  part  of  their  little  frames  completely 
perforated,  and  every  muscle  and  fibre  lacerated. 
They  were  taken  up  and  tended  with  the  utmost 
care,  and,  strange  to  say,  live  to  this  day,  the 
solo  survivors  of  the  immediate  branches  of  those 
ftimilies ;  but  they  are,  and  Avill  ever  remain,cripples, 
although  one  of  them  has,  still  more  strange  to 
say,  married,  and  is  the  mother  of  one  or  two 
chiidren.  With  these  solitary  exceptions,  all 
these  small  parties,  which  had  not  been  able  to 
combine  and  concentrate  themselves  in  camps, 
were  utterly  destroyed." 

These  disasters  were  followed  by  others.  A 
small  party  of  English  settlers,  who  had  been 
resident  for  a  few  years  at  Port  I^atal,  generously 
determined  to  make  a  diversion  which  should  draw 
off  the  attention  of  the  Zulus  from  the  Dutch 
emigrants.  "With  this  view,  they  advanced  into 
the  Zulu  country,  and  destroyed  a  native  town ; 
hut  on  proceeding  further,  they  wore  suddenly 
surrounded  by  an  immense  force  of  Dingaan*  s 
warriors.  A  murderous  engagement  ensued.  The 
EngUshmen,  all  practised  hunters,  sold  their  lives 
dearly ;  but  in  the  end  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
were  cut  off.  TVhilo  this  disastrous  affair  was 
taking  place,  the  emigrants,  on  their  side,  wore 
hardly  more  fortunate.  A  party  of  four  hundred 
nien,  advancing  to  attack  Dingaan's  principal  town, 
was  drawn  by  the  wily  tactics  of  that  chief  into 
a  narrow  defile,  and  there  suddenly  hemmed  in 
by  the  Zulu  army.  By  a  sudden  volley  and  a 
desperate  charge,  they  forced  their  way  through 
fhe  opposing  masses,  with  the  loss  of  their  com- 


mander and  a  few  others.  They  returned  discom- 
fited to  their  camp,  leaving  the  prestige  of  victory 
with  the  Zulu  king. 

The  report  of  these  disasters  produced  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  old  colony.  So 
widely  do  the  ties  of  kindred  extend,  that  there 
was  probably  not  a  Dutch  colonist  between  the 
Orange  Eiver  and  the  southern  Cape  who  had  not 
lost  a  relative  in  these  massacres.  Many  small 
parties,  mostly  of  young  men,  hurried  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  emigrants;  and  supplies  of  food, 
medicine,  and  other  necessaries,  were  sent  to  them 
by  their  friends  in  the  colony.  Among  those  who 
at  this  time  joined  the  emigrants  was  Andrics  Fre- 
torius,  an  individual  who  has  since  then  played  a 
conspicuous  part  on  the  stage  of  South  African 
politics.  He  had  been  a  field-comet  in  the  Gape 
Colony;  and  among  the  emigrants  he  soon  became 
so  popular  as  to  obtain  the  chaef  command — a  posi- 
tion which  he  holds  to  this  day.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  force  of  character,  and  by  no 
means  of  a  bad  disposition ;  but,  unfortunatelv,  he 
lacks  the  education  and  the  knowledge  or  the 
world,  which  would  have  made  the  guidance  of 
the  ill-fated  Eetief  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
emigrants. 

At  length,  in  December,  1838,  eleven  months 
after  the  massacre,  a  force  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty  mounted  men,  under  the  command  of  Pre- 
torius,  advanced  once  more  into  the  Zulu  country. 
Profiting  by  past  experience,  they  proceeded  with 
great  caution,  securing  their  position  every  even- 
ing. Thus  they  were  fully  prepared,  when,  early 
one  morning,  Dingaan  suddenly  poured  upon  their 
camp  the  whole  of  his  forces,  numbering  some  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  men.  They  rushed  to  the 
assault  with  a  fury  far  exceeding  that  of  any 
former  attack,  and  for  three  hours  strove  undaunt- 
edly to  tear  open  the  emigrants'  defences  and 
force  their  camp.  At  last,  Pretorius,  seeing  that 
the  masses  of  the  assailants  were  concentrated  on 
one  side  of  the  camp,  ordered  two  hundred 
mounted  men  to  sally  from  the  other  side  and 
attack  the  enemy  on  both  flanks.  The  manoeuvre 
was  completely  successful.  The  Zulus  at  length 
broke  and  fled  in  total  rout.  This  was  the  long- 
expected  hour  of  vengeance.  The  emigrants 
affirm  that  nearly  three  thousand  Zulu  warriors 
perished  on  that  day  of  carnage,  when  the  strength 
of  their  nation  was  broken.  Dingaan  fled  in 
terror,  set  fire  to  his  capital,  and  hid  himself,  with 
the  remnant  of  his  force,  in  the  neighbouring 
forest.  Shortly  afterwards,  his  brother,  XJm- 
panda,  deposed  him,  with  the  aid  of  the  emigrants, 
and  drove  him  from  the  country.  He  took  refuge 
with  a  tribe  near  Delagoa  Bay,  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered.  Of  his  former 
subjects,  at  least  half  are  now  resident  in  the 
colony  of  !N'atal,  under  the  supervision  of  British 
magistrates  ;  the  remainder  are  governed  by  XJm- 
panda,  after  a  fisishion  little  less  tyrannical  than 
his  brother's,  but  fortunately  with  much  less 
power  for  mischief. 

The  emigrants,  after  their  victory,  advanced  to 
the  smoking  town  of  their  enemy,  and  there,  on 
the  fatal  hillock,  found  the  unburied  bones  of 
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their  hapless  comrades,  piled  in  a  ghastly  heap. 
The  skeleton  of  Betiof  was  recognised  by  the  lea- 
thern pouch  or  bandolier  which  he  wore  suspended 
from  his  shoulders,  and  in  which,  singularly 
enough,  was  found  the  deed  of  cession,  that  had 
boon  signed  by  Dingaan  and  his  councillors  on  the 
day  before  the  massacre.  The  document,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  barbarians,  was  but  a  worthless  scrap 
of  paper,  and  they  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  for  it. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  emigrants  is 
tolerably  well  known,  and  need  not  be  related 
here  in  detail.  Those  of  them  who  settled  in 
Natal  remained  there,  a  self-governed  community, 
for  about  five  years.  In  1842,  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  possession  of  that  territory,  and  most 
of  the  emigrants,  dissatisfied  with  the  arbitrary 
system  which  was  then  established,  retired  once 
more  into  the  interior.  "When,  in  1848,  Sir  Harry 
Smith  proclaimed  the  Orange  Territory  a  Btitish 
proTlnce,  many  of  the  emi^^ts  withcLrow  to  the 
northward,  crossed  the  Vaal  River,  and  settled  in 
the  coimtry  from  which,  twelve  years  before, 
they  had  chased  the  Matabeli^  horde.  They  now, 
with  many  who  have  since  joined  them,  constitute 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Trans- Yaal 
Kepublio. 

The  country  which  is  the  seat  of  this  republic 
is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  travellers, 
the  finest  in  South  AMca.  That  mighty  hunter, 
Captain  Gordon  Gumming,  who  visited  it  shortly 
after  Moselekatze's  expulsion,  but  before  it  was 
peopled  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  seems  to  have 
been  transported  with  delight  at  the  view  of  it. 
Writing  of  one  portion  of  it,  Magolisberg,  now 
the  residence  of  Commandant- General  Pretorins, 
this  traveller  observes : — "  Our  march  this  evening 
was  through  the  most  beautiM  country  I  had 
ever  seen  in  Afiica.  We  skirted  along  an  endless 
range  of  well-wooded  stony  mountains,  lying  on 
our  left,  wliile  to  our  right  the  country  at  first 
sloped  gently  off,  and  then  stretched  away  into  a 
level  green  forest,  (occasionally  interspersed  with 
open  glades,)  boundless  as  the  ocean.  In  advance 
the  picture  was  bounded  by  forest  and  mountain. 
I  gaze4  forth  upon  the  romantic  scene  before  me 
with  intense  delight,  and  felt  melancholy  and 
sorrowful  at  passing  so  fleetingly  through  it ;  and  I 
could  not  help  shouting  out  as  I  marched  along, 
'  Where  is  the  coward  who  would  not  dare  to  die 
for  such  a  land  ?'  "  Of  another  section  of  this 
country  a  later  traveller  says,  that  it  is  "  the  most 
fruitful  that  can  be  conceived.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  immense 
vineyards,  and  fruit-trees  of  every  description." 
The  territory  occupied  by  the  republic  is  exten- 
sive, but  its  boundaries  are  as  yet  ill-defined. 
The  distance  from  the  Vaal  River  to  the  most 
northern  settlement  (Zoutpansberg,  in  lat.  22 
degrees  30  minutes,  south)  is  not  less  than  360 
miles,  in  a  direct  line.  The  capital  of  the  re- 
public is  situated  on  the  Mooi  River,  or  Beautiful 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Vaal  River.  Its  former 
uncouth  name,  Potchefstroom,  has  been  changed 
to  Vrj'burg,  or  Freetoun,  since  the  independence 
of  the  republic  was  acknowledged.    Mooi  River 


is  described  as  '  a  magnificent  stream,'  not  above 
twelve  yards  broad,  but  deep  and  clear,  winding 
its  tortuous  course  through  an  immense  grassy 
plain.  The  water  runs  level  with  the  treeless 
and  shrubless  banks,  so  that  it  may  be  led  out  for 
irrigation  at  almost  any  spot,  by  simply  making 
a  furrow  with  a  plough  or  spade.  The  town  is 
laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  streets  crossing 
one  another  at  right  angles.  It  covers  an  area  of 
about  one  and  a  half  square  miles,  or  960  acres. 
This  space  is  divided  into  erven,  or  lots,  each  of 
which  is  in  extent  about  two  acres  and  a  half. 
There  are  at  present  three  hundred  of  these  lots 
enclosed,  each  supplied  with  a  stream  of  clear 
water  from  the  main  water-course,  which  is  led 
out  of  the  Mooi  River,  distant  some  three  or  four 
miles.  The  lots  are  planted  with  vines  and  va- 
rious fruit-trees,  which,  from  the  fine  climate, 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  abundant  supply  of  water, 
thrive  luxuriantly.  There  are  two  large  squares, 
— Church-square  and  Market- square, — and  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  houses  already  constructed, 
many  of  them  good,  commodious,  and  substantial 
buildings,  after  the  Dutch  style,  with  fanciful 
front  and  side  gables.  There  are  thirteen  shops, 
well  supplied  with  British  manufactures,  groceries, 
&c.,  a  dispensary,  a  smithy,  and  various  other 
usefrd  establishments.  The  Council-house  is  a 
large  building;  and  a  prison  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. The  town  can  be  greatly  extended,  not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  available  water  being  at  pre- 
sent used."  "  I  have  repeatedly  read,"  continues 
the  writer  (a  Capo  colonist,  to  whom  we  aro 
indebted  for  these  particulars,)  "that  a  strong 
feeling  existed  against  Englishmen.  I  saw  none ; 
nor  do  I  believe,  whatever  may  formerly  have 
been  the  case,  that  such  sentiments  are  now  held. 
As  an  instance,  I  may  repeat  a  fact  mentioned  to 
me  by  Landdrost  Lombaard — a  gentleman  who 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  community  in  the 
Colony.  He  said  that  when  the  town  was  first 
formed,  a  regulation  existed  that  none  but  Dutch, 
emigrants  could  be  allowed  to  hold  allotments. 
The  question  was,  however,  subsequently  opened 
up,  and  the  obnoxious  resolution  expunged  from 
their  minutes." 

Besides  Vryburg,  there  are  several  smaller 
towns  in  the  republic,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be 
flourishing.  The  total  population  of  the  common- 
wealth is  not  accurately  known ;  but  four  years 
ago,  the  number  of  families  was  estimated  at  Btq 
thousand.  Since  that  time,  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  increase  by  emigration  from  the  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Orange  Territory.  A  brisk  trade 
is  carried  on  between  the  republic  and  the  British, 
colonies.  Waggons  laden  with  wool,  com,  wine, 
hides,  and  other  products  of  the  interior,  are  con- 
tinually passing  from  the  republic  to  the  Orange 
Territory  and  Natal,  or  returning  laden  with 
European  goods. 

The  government  of  the  commonwealtii  is  con- 
ducted on  a  simple  system,  not  unlike  that  which 
the  first  settlers  in  New  England  framed  for  them- 
selves, more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The 
"  Volksraad,"  or  People's  Council,  an  elective 
body,  has  tlie  supreme  legislative  power.      The 
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CommandaXLt-Goneral  is  the  dxeouidre  chief  of  the 
republic.  In  cases  of  cmei^ncy  he  assumes  a 
rather  large  and  dictatorial  authority,  but  even 
then  he  must  consult  his  "  Krygsraad,"  or  war 
council,  composed  of  commandants  and  field- 
comets,  before  taking  any  important  step.  For 
local  affairs,  each  town  has  a  "landdrost,"  or 
mayor,  and  several  *'  heemraden,"  or  town  coun- 
cillors, who  hayo  judicial  as  well  as  executive 
powers.  In  important  trials,  they  ore  assisted  by 
a  jury  of  twelve,  who  return  the  verdict,  and  the 
mayor  and  councillors  agree  upon  the  sentence. 
These  judgments  are,  however,  reviewed  by  the 
People  s  Council.  An  English  colonist  from  I^a- 
tal,  who  visited  the  republic  last  year,  reports 
that  this  system  of  judicature  seemed  to  work,  or 
rather  to  be  worked,  better  than,  from  such  a 
mixture  of  political  and  judicial  functions,  might 
have  been  anticipated.  "  There  was,"  he  writes, 
"  a  man  (a  Dutch  farmer)  tried  for  murder  about 
two  months  ago,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged*  The  warrant  for  his  execution  re- 
quired to  be  signed  by  the  Oreat  Council.  An 
intelligent  juryman  informed  me  that  the  trial 
lasted  the  whole  day.  It  was  conducted  in  a 
way  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Cape  Town.  An  attorney-general  was 
appointed  to  prosecute  the  criminal,  and  an  ad- 
vocate defended  the  fiarmer."  The  emigrants  are, 
however,  conscious  that  their  system  of  government 
is  imperfect,  and  are  preparing  to  adopt  an  im- 
prove constitution.  They  have  recently  invited 
a  British  colonist  fi*om  Natal  to  assist  them  in 
framing  it.  They  are  also  making  arrangements 
for  establishing  schools  throughout  the  republic, 
and  for  setting:  up  a  printing-press  and  starting  a 
newspaper  at  Vryburg. 

Down  to  the  month  of  January,  1852,  all  the 
emigrants  were  regarded  as  British  subjects,  and 
most  of  them  had  been  denounced  by  the  Im- 
perial authorities  in  the  Capo  Colony  as  **  rebels." 
Their  rebellion  consisted  in  the  armed  resistance 
offert)d  by  them,  in  1848,  to  the  summary  act 
of  annexation,  by  which  British  sovereignty  was 
extended  over  the  Orange  Territory,  which  till  then 
had  formed  part  of  their  republic.  After  the 
battle  of  Boom  Plaats,  in  which  they  were  de- 
feated, their  leaders  were  proclaimed  outlaws, 
and  rewards  offered  for  their  capture.  The 
price  set  upon  Pretorius  was  £2,000,  an  amount 
which  may  have  been  rather  flattering  to  the 
Commandant-General  than  otherwise,  as  indicat- 
ing the  high  value  at  which  his  opponents  rated 
his  abilities  and  influence.  Before  four  years  had 
elapsed,  this  outlawed  rebel  and  traitor  had  be- 
come an  esteemed  aUy,  the  recognised  head  of  an 
independent  republic.  By  the  cwivention  estab- 
lished between  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners, 
Major  Hogge  and  Mr.  Owen,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Pretorius  and  his  councillors  on  the  other,  it  was 
solemnly  agreed  that  the  "  emigrant  farmers  be- 
yond the  Vaal  Biver  "  should  have  **  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  affedrs  and  to  govern  them- 
selves without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  government;"  that  this  government 
"disclaimed  all  alliances  with  the  coloured  na- 


tives north  of  the  Vaol  Biver ;"  that  "  no  slavery 
is,  or  shall  be,  permitted  or  practised  in  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Vaal  River  by  the  emigrant  far- 
mers ;"  that  mutual  facilities  should  be  given  to 
traders  and  travellers,  with  certain  restrictions 
only  on  the  sale  of  ammunition  to  the  natives ;  that 
fugitives  from  justice  should  on  both  sides  bo  given 
up,  when  required ;  and  that  persons  residing  on 
either  side  of  the  Vaal  River  should  have  the  right 
to  remove  unmolested  across  that  boundary. 

In  June,  1862,  Commandant-General  Pretorius, 
visited  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orango 
Territory*  He  arrived  there  at  an  interesting 
juncture.  A  "  constituent  assembly  "  of  delegates 
£h)m  the  towns  and  flold-cometcies  of  that  teni- 
tory  had  just  met,  at  the  request  of  General  Catli- 
cart,  to  frame  a  free  constitution  for  the  young 
colony,  which,  four  years  before,  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  Dutch  republic .  A  few  of  the  delc^'atcs 
were  English,  but  the  great  majority  were  of 
Dutch  descent.  The  best  spirit,  however,  pre- 
vailed in  the  assembly.  The  mere  prospect  of 
being  allowed  to  manage  their  own  local  concerns, 
had  converted  smouldering  disaffection  into  hearty 
loyalty.  After  discussions  conducted  for  three 
days  with  great  animation  and  earnestness,  but  in 
excellent  temper,  the  outline  of  a  scheme  of  repre- 
sentative government  was  agreed  upon.  It  was 
transmitted  to  General  Cathcart,  who  highly  ap- 
proved of  it.  He  sent  it  home  for  the  sanction  of 
the  authorities  in  Downing  Street, — and,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  nothing  has  since  been 
heard  of  it. 

It  was  while  these  proceedings  were  in  progress, 
that  Pretorius  arrived  at  Bloemfontein.     Ho  was 
there  invited  toapublio  dinner,  which  was  attended, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  him,  by  the  principal  co- 
lonial functionaries  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Commandant-General  made  a 
short  speech,  which,  as  proceeding  from  a  man 
who,  in  the  previous  year,  was  an  outlawed  traitor, 
for  whose  apprehension  a  reward  of  £2,000  had 
been  offered,  deserves  to  bo  quoted  in  full.     The 
local  paper  reports  his  words  as  follows : — "Gentle- 
men, I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  honour 
you  have  paid  me  on  my  hasty  visit  to  the  Sove- 
reignty, and  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  drunk  my  health.     I  can  scarce  give  expres- 
sion to  my  feelings  on    this    occasion, — one  of 
which  is  that  of  thankfulness  that  I  am  enabled 
to  sit  amongst  you  this  evening  at  Bloemfontein. 
The  joy  which  I  feel,  is,  however,  considerably 
lessened  by  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  us 
all — I  aUude  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  lamented 
Major  Hogge,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, a  gentleman  who  had  done  so  much  to 
bring  about    the    good  feeling  which  now   so 
happily  exists.     Gentlemen,  we  live,  it  is  tnio, 
under  a  different  system  of  government,  but  our  in- 
terests are  so  intimately  connected,  that  what  is  the 
interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  the  other.     Let 
us  then  forget  all  national  prejudices  and  distinc- 
tions, and  unite  our  utmost  endeavours  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Vaal.     There  is  but  the  little  stream  of  the  Varl 
liirer  running  bet^vcen  us  j  if  it  goes  well  vith 
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US  on  tho  other  side,  it  will  go  well  with  you  on 
this ;  and  if  it  goes  ill  with  us,  it  will  go  ill  with 
you.  Let  us  then,  I  repeat,  sink  all  minor  dis- 
tinctions, and  never  forget  that  our  interests  are 
one.  I  sincerely  hope,  my  Mends  and  country- 
men, that  the  important  meeting  which  is  now  being 
held  in  this  town,  may  end  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  you  all,  and  that  peace,  prosperity,  and 
goodwill  may  be  the  fruits  of  it." 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  man  whom  our 
perverse  system  of  colonial  government  converted 
for  a  time  into  a  most  determined  rebel.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  if  representative  and  re- 
sponsible government  had  been  established  in  the 
Gape  Colony  previous  to  1836,  Pretorius  and  his 
companions  would  all  have  remained  loyal  sub- 
jects. The  emigration  might  have  taken  place,  as 
a  natural  expansion  of  the  population;  but  the 
emigrants  would  have  carried  their  allegiance 
with  them,  and  would  have  been  as  anxious  to 
maintain  their  connection  with  the  British  Em- 
pire as  the  Galifomians  and  other  settlers  in 
western  America  are  to  retain  their  citizenship  in 
the  Union.  This  is  an  important  consideration, 
for,  by  a  better  fortune  than  we  have  deserved, 
an  opportunity  now  occurs  for  redressing  our 
errorfLd  retrieying  the  ground  whicli  has  been 
lost.  The  treaty  by  which  the  independence  of 
the  emigrants  was  acknowledged,  will  not  be  valid 
without  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament. 
Before  this  sanction  is  given.  Parliament  will 
doubtless  be  disposed  to  inquire  whether  the  de- 
sire of  the  emigrants  for  freedom,  or  rather  for 
self-government,  cannot  be  satisfied  in  some  better 
way  than  by  excluding  them  altogether  from  the 
Empire.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  way 
may  be  easily  discovered.  In  fact,  it  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  clearest  possible  manner. 
Five  years  ago,  the  settlers  in  the  Orange  Territory 
were  as  much  averse  to  British  rule  as  are  now 
the  citizens  of  the  Trans- Vaal  Republic.  Indeed, 
they  formed  part  of  the  same  community,  and 
were  animated  by  exactly  the  same  sentiments. 
Tho  declaration  of  British  sovereignty  in  that 
district  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  did  not,  of  course, 
produce  any  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  continued  to  be  as  strongly  disaffected 
as  they  were  before.  But,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  promise  of  free  institutions,  made  to 
them  last  year  by  General  Cathcart,  and  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  actual  concession  of  such  insti- 
tutions to  their  relatives  in  the  Cape  Colony,  has 
produced  a  complete  change  of  feeling,  equally 
striking  and  instructive.  The  Dutch  colonists  of 
the  Orange  Territory  are  now  as  anxious  to  retain 
the  privileges  of  Briti3li  subjects  under  a  free 
constitution,  as  they  were  formerly  to  escape  ftx)m 
the  vexations  of  ipresponsible  government.  The 
announced  intention  of  the  British  Government 
to  abandon  that  colony  has  excited  the  utmost 
consternation  among  the  settlers.  The  late  mails 
from  tho  Cape  have  brought  to  this  country  peti- 
tions from  them,  deprecating  this  abandonment 
in  the  most  earnest  terms.  The  petitioners  pray 
that  an  elective  government  may  be  established 
in  the  territory,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  ex- 


pressed at  the  meeting  of  delegates  in  June,  1852 ; 
and  they  declare  their  readiness,  when  this  is 
done,  to  imdertake  the  entire  defence  of  the 
colony. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  this  very  reasonable 
request  will  be  granted.  We  had  intended  to  re- 
fer more  particularly  to  some  occurrences  in  that 
colony,  which  are  supposed  to  have  led  the  Homo 
Government  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
abandoned.  But,  as  this  conclusion,  formed  in 
ignorance  of  the  exact  condition  and  wishes  of  tho 
settlers,  has  probably  been  already  modified,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  filially  reversed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  necessity  for  dwelling  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Should  the  Duke  of  I^ewcastle,  or  any 
other  minister  actuated  by  the  same  enlightened 
views,  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  within  a  year  or 
two,  both  the  Orange  Colony  and  Natal  will  have 
institutions  as  fr'ee  as  those  which  have  just  been 
granted  to  the  Cape  Colony.  There  will  then  bo 
three  British  colonies  in  South  Africa,  contermi- 
nous with  one  another,  similar  in  origin,  in  popu- 
lation, in  laws,  and  in  interests,  and  requiring  to 
be  united  for  some  general  purposes,  such  as 
postal  commimication,  the  levy  of  customs'  duties, 
and  the  common  defence.  A  federal  government, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  recently  been 
established  in  "New  Zealand,  will  obviously  be  tho 
proper  mode  of  effectiDg  this  combination.  Should 
the  proposal  then  be  made  to  the  Trans- Yaal 
emigrants  to  receive  a  free  colonial  constitution, 
and  to  join  this  federal  union,  instead  of  remain- 
ing an  isolated  community,  paying  tribute  on  all 
their  imports  to  the  .custom-houses  of  the  Cape 
and  Natd,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they 
will  readily  accept  such  an  advantageous  offer. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  natural  solution  of  these 
South  African  perplexities,  which  have  hereto- 
fore caused  so  much  needless  embarrassment  and 
expense. 

One  objection  which  has  been  ui^ed  against 
this  extension  of  British  sovereignty  in  South 
Africa  requires  to  be  noticed.  If  the  Trans- 
Vaal  Territory  should  become  a  British  de- 
pendency, it  is  supposed,  by  those  who  make  this 
objection,  that  in  process  of  time,  as  population 
increases,  there  will  be  a  renewed  emigration  to- 
wards the  interior,  and  that  in  this  way  our 
colonies  may  extend,  until  at  length  we  shall 
find  ourselves  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  government  over  half  the  African  continent. 
The  boldest  of  Colonial  Ministers  might  well  re- 
coil frx)m  such  a  prospect.  It  is  therefore  satis- 
factory to  be  enabled  to  state  that  no  such  result 
is  possible.  Eecent  experience  has  left  no  doubt 
on  this  point.  It  is  found  that  the  whole  of 
central  Africa  within  the  tropics  is  iminhabitable 
by  persons  of  unmixed  European  descent.  Tho 
climate  is  not  merely  injurious,  like  that  of  India ; 
it  is  deadly.  The  Dutch  emigrants  have  already 
reached  the  northern  boundary  of  the  healthy 
country.  They  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
push  their  settlements  beyond  tiiis  boundary,  and 
have  been  as  often  repulsed,  after  the  loss  of  many 
of  their  number  by  the  ravages  of  the  inevitable 
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pestilence.  A  town  wluch.  they  incautiously] 
commenced  a  few  miles  too  far  north,  of  the 
tropic,  is  now  left  desolate  and  in  ruins.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  traveller  who  lately  visited  their 
country,  its  present  boundary  "  appears  to  be  the 
utmost  limit  to  which  European  colonization  is 
likely  to  extend." 

This  limit,  however,  will  include  ample  space 
for  a  group  of  colonies,  destined  to  form  hereafter 
a  populous  and  powerfiil  State.  The  glittering  at- 
tractions of  Australia  have  of  late  drawn  all  eyes 
so  intently  towards  that  splendid  dependency, 
that  tho  recent  progress  of  other  colonies  has  re- 
ceived less  attention  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
obtained.  As  some  evidence  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  country  which  has  just  been 
described,  take  the  following  return  of  the  ex- 
ports of  a  single  staple  (wool)  from  a  single  port 
of  South  Africa — Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay. 
The  local  journal  which  gives  the  return,  observes 
in  reference  to  it,  that  "  the  ratio  of  progression 
would  be  incredible,  did  it  not  appear  in  official 
documents." 


Value 
^30,762 
62,002 
97,5.32 
101,230 
100,748 
125,703 
137,500 
217,384 


When  it  is  considered  that  during  the  last  eight 
years,  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in 
which  Port  Elizabeth  is  situated,  has  twice  suf- 
fered from  protracted  wars  with  the  natives,  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  of  its  exports  may 
seem  to  require  some  explanation.  This  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wool  produced 
in  tho  new  settlements  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed, viz.,  the  Orange  Territory  and  the  Trans- 
Yaal  Eepublic,  is  shipped  from  Algoa  Bay.  As 
yet,  however,  the  settlers  in  those  extensive  ter- 
ritories can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fairly  entered 
upon  this  £eld  of  production.  Our  manufacturers 
may  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  fears  of  a  de- 
ficient supply  of  wool.  At  no  great  distance  of 
time,  Soutii  Africa  alone  will  probably  famish 
them  as  large  a  quantity  of  this  raw  material  as 
they  now  receive  from  nH  other  sources. 

But,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  while  all  these 
political  and  commercial  benefits  are  to  accrue  to 
the  colonists,  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  original 
possessors  of  the  country  ?    There  are  supposed  to 


Year 

Quantity,  lbs 

1845      .     . 

.     .       728,705 

1H46      .     . 

.     1,290,832 

1847     .     . 

.     2,018,504 

1848      . 

.     .     2,308,345 

1849      .     . 

.    3,280,381 

1850     .     . 

.     3,958,703 

1851      . 

.     .    4,038,594 

1852      . 

.     .    6,780,394 

be  about  eight  hundred  thousand  "  natives,"  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  or  aboriginal  Africans, 
in  the  colonies  and  other  territories  south  of  the 
tropic — that  is  to  say,  in  the  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent which  is  likely  to  be  subject  to  British 
dominion.  Their  rights,  it  will  be  admitted,  are, 
or  should  be,  as  sacred  as  though  they  were  all  of 
the  purest  Caucasian  race,  or  even  of  the  most  genu- 
ine Anglo-Saxon  breed.  What,  then,  is  to  become  of 
them  and  of  their  rights  ?  Fortunately,  the  ques- 
tion is  one  which  admits  of  a  more  satisfactory 
answer  than  is  usually  given  in  such  cases.  These 
African  aborigines  will  not  be  exterminated,  like 
those  of  America  and  Australia.  They  do  not,  as 
has  been  said  of  the  others,  disappear  before  the 
advancing  line  of  colonization.  On  the  contrary, 
they  rush  within  this  line,  unite  themselves  to  the 
intruding  race,  accept  its  laws,  adopt  its  usages, 
and,  with  a  naturally  submissive  and  imitative 
spirit,  prefer  its  institutions  to  their  own.  No 
race  of  barbarians  is  so  reclaimable  as  the  African. 
The  slaveholding  States  of  America,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Liberia,  afford 
abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
There  are  in  the  Capo  Colony  about  a  hundred 
thousand  coloured  persons,  including  emancipated 
slaves,  Hottentots,  and  others.  Many  of  these 
have  already  made  a  considerable  advance  in  civi- 
lization, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  significant 
fact  that,  at  the  special  request  of  the  European 
colonists,  the  electoral  franchise  has  been  con- 
ferred, by  their  new  constitution,  upon  several 
thousands  of  the  coloured  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that,  through  tho  invaluable 
labours  of  the  missionaries,  aided  by  the  example 
of  the  whites,  and  the  influences  of  commerce,  the 
whole  of  the  native  population  of  South  Africa 
will  at  length  bo  civilized,  and  be  ultimately  ad- 
mitted to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  British  subjects  in  a  self-governed 
colony.  More  tha^  this  the  most  determined  and 
most  benevolent  "  protector  of  the  aborigines*' 
could  not  in  reason  ask  on  their  behalf.  Since, 
moreover,  the  climate  of  the  interior,  fatal  to 
white  men,  is  innocuous  to  persons  of  African 
descent,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  these  civi- 
lized natives  of  South  Africa,  or  their  descendants, 
are  destined  to  be  instrumental  in  diffusing  the 
light  of  Christian  civilizationover  those  vast  central 
regions,  the  last  strongholds  of  barbarism,  which 
have  hitherto  been  guarded  by  their  pestilential 
atmosphere  from  the  approach  of  the  European 
explorer. 
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OxE  evening  last  month,  an  assembly  was  dis- 
pprsing,  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  of  Manchester. 
The  occasion  had  a  pai'ticular  interest,  not  throngh 
the  object  for  which  they  had  met, — ^an  appeal  to 
support  Church  Missions,  frequent  enough, — but 
it  was  the  last  public  business  to  be  done  in  that 
place.  Each  of  the  speakers  had  alluded  to  the 
past,  which  to  aU  the  audience,  knowing  the 
local  history,  was  evidently  impressive.  "The 
flxo  and  hammer,"  they  said,  "would  be  demo- 
lishing, in  a  few  days,  this  edifice  replete  with 
such  varied  associations."  The  reverend  orators 
esteemed  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  which  had  often 
resounded  rude  clamours  of  worldly  contention, 
fortimate  in  the  religious  character  of  its  last 
offices.  "  Nothing  in  its  life,"  they  said  ''became 
it  like  its  departure ; "  and  one  apostolic  person, 
apologizing  with  needless  caution  for  an  cdlusion 
to  theatrical  usage,  "if  he  might  venture  to 
borrow  a  comparison  from  a  thing  which  he  had 
never  seen,"  observed  that  ''as  free  commerce 
had  been  the  prologue  to  this  Hall,  a  free  gospel 
should  be  its  epilogue."  Irreverent  jesters,  less 
averse  from  the  vanities  of  the  town,  had  ironi- 
cally congratulated  the  Hall  upon  its  quitting 
this  world  in  the  sanctity  of  "extreme  unction." 
The  place  had  been  a  fast  liver  in  its  brief  time, 
and  participated  many  questionable  transactions. 
The  retrospect  of  its  career  is  dashed  with  confu- 
sion ;  but  it  was  closing  amid  voices  of  benevo- 
lence and  piety.  We,  having  ^been  acquainted 
with  its  past,  took  something  like  an  affectionate 
leave  of  the  place ;  and,  as  for  the  manner  of  its 
end,  remembering  the  manly  frankness  of  our 
fathers,  which  dignified  all  civic  and  political 
affairs  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a  divine 
sanction,  wo  did  respectfully  receive  the  Bishop's 
benediction,  the  last  accents  publicly  uttered  in 
that  famous  public  Hall. 

Famous  it  has  been,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
fame  of  this  oge;  whatever  notoriety  may  be 
acquired  from  newspaper  reports,  five  columns  in 
measure, — ^the  paper  columns  that  sustain  the 
modern  Temple  of  Fame, — ^whatever  the  frequent 
reception  of  distinguished  persons,  their  conversa- 
tion which  a  partv,  or  perhaps  a  nation,  listens 
to,  could  impart  of  celebrity, — ^whatever  the  cita- 
tion of  its  name,  by  one  class  of  rhetoricians 
enthusiastically,  as  an  Athenian  would  mention 
the  Acropolis ;  or  else  derisively,  by  the  costive 
censure  of  the  Spectator^  or  the  banter  of  the 
Titnes,  might  contribute  to  make  a  place  notable 
in  its  day, — the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Manchester 
possessed.  Its  foundation  was  identified  with 
the  fundamental  principle  of  commercial  policy, 
from  which  its  name  was  taken.  It  was  built 
upon  Cobden's  ground,  by  the  Anti  Com  Law 
League.  They  built  it  slightly  and  hastily,  for 
temporary  service,  just  as  an  intellectual  work- 
shop while  they  were  repealing  the  monoply  laws. 
But  the  task  was  difficult  mi  prolonged  for 


years  their  special  use  of  the  place.  It  was  dono 
at  length,  as  a  thing  must  be  done,  whenever  in- 
telligent energetic  men  combine  to  prove  that 
justice  and  prosperity  are  at  one  j  events  are  with 
them,  directed  by  the  soul  of  equity  and  wisdom, 
and  their  argument  is  concluded  by  the  issue  of 
the  fact.  It  was  done ;  England,  which  has  been 
falsely  accused  of  a  selfish  moral  isolation,  being 
indeed  the  world-embracing  nation,  assumed  a 
majestic  position  unequalled  by  any  state ;  a  free 
community,  consulting  rightly  its  own  general 
interest,  in  preference  to  partial  claims,  resolved 
to  make  its  welfare  dependent  on  the  resources  of 
all  mankind,  and  on  the  supply  of  all  humaa 
wants, — to  make  common  stock  with  the  world, 
taking  the  children  of  Adam  into  an  unrestricted 
partnership.  We  have  not  in  this  page  to  pro- 
nounce the  panegyric  of  such  a  triumph;  that 
shall  be  printed  in  larger  types  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  its  record  the  history  of  centuries, 
its  periods  the  growth  of  empires. 

But,  the  Free  Trade  Hall  had  been  associated 
with  very  diverse  proceedings.  We  loitered,  as 
many  did,  after  the  multitude  dispersed,  looking 
round  at  the  familiar  walls,  and  at  the  now  faded 
decorations.  The  huge  effigies  of  noble  beasts, 
guarding  the  steps  of  the  platform,  which  had  so 
ftxjquently,  at  the  giddy  climax  of  uncertain  elo- 
quence, prompted  the  invocaticm  of  "British  Lions," 
in  happy  time  to  save  the  confusion  of  an  aspiring 
orator,  were  couchant  impassive,  without  signa- 
lizing by  a  shake  of  their  stony  manes,  or  an 
agitation  of  their  rigid  appendages,  any  satisfac- 
tion at  the  expiry  of  their  stately  vigil.  On  one 
side  the  fair  and  vigorous  god  of  Inspiration  and 
of  Light,  with  parted  lips  and  eye  of  triumph, 
gazed  forward  into  an  imaginative  distance ;  on 
the  other  hand,  his  serene  sister,  austere  in  cold 
intelligence,  "in  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free," 
led  her  swift  favourite  through  intricate  paths  of 
the  forest,  and  over  mountain  summits  of  specula- 
tion. The  nine  divinities  of  song  and  science, 
with  certain  new  Muses,  like  Geology,  Chemistry, 
and  Manufacture,  whose  worship  is  more  honoured 
here  than  it  was  by  the  votaries  of  Helicon,  were 
ranged  along  the  room.  High  at  the  lower  end  still 
glowed  the  painted  vision  of  the  chariot  of  Bay, 
in  which  the  ruddy  youthful  Sun,  escorted  by  the 
chorus  of  Hours,  is  borne  over  sea  and  land,  to 
cheer  and  illuminate  that  slumbering  shore,  which 
Aurora,  dispcrser  of  the  mist,  approaches  a  herald 
of  glory.  How  often,  impatient  of  platitudes  on 
the  platform,  and  of  repetitions  unworthy  to  be 
repeated,  our  mind  had  glanced  that  way  for  re- 
lief, in  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  allegory  which 
symbolizes  the  da-wn  of  a  world's  morning,  and 
the  celestial  march  of  humanity,  in  its  progress, 
like  the  Day,  simultaneous  over  earth  with  the 
advance  of  its  heavenly  source  ! 

All  these  accessaries  of  the  scene,  beheld  for  the 
last  time,  reminded  us  of  many  things  there  seen 
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and  heard,  of  much  to  be  regretted,  and  more  to 
be  admired.  Many  parts  had  been  played  on  that 
stage.  The  rapt  enthusiasm  of  an  impassioned 
speaker,  whose  warm  indignation  or  pity  gave  to 
his  crowding  illustrations,  cast  as  in  a  furnace, 
poetic  figure  and  instantaneous  life, — the  clinging 
tones  of  entreating  compassion,  which  none  could 
shake  off  and  go, — ^the  accents  of  ascending  hope, 
the  steady  monotone  of  sober  resolution,  the 
pointed  exclamations  of  anger, — these,  and  every 
note  of  the  moral  gamut,  with  the  language  of  their 
accompaninment,  the  flush  faces  and  excited  gestures 
of  their  performers,  returned  fast  on  the  memory. 
But,  with  these,  intruded  also  the  contemptible ; 
the  crouching  dealer  in  cheap  compliments,  the 
impudent  auctioneer  of  his  own  pretensions,  the 
equivocating  trickster,  the  sycophant  who  reviles 
one  class  to  win  the  favour  of  another,  and  he 
that  fawns  upon  a  multitude  whom  he  despises 
and  will  betray.  These  with  sorrow  we  had  wit- 
nessed ;  for  that  place  was  open  to  all  indiscrimi- 
nate occupants.  Intellectual  knights-errant,  who 
in  the  days  of  mailed  chivalry  would  have  tilted 
with  cold  iron,  as  they  did  here,  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  championship,  with  logic  and  evidence, 
had  encountered,  in  this  arena,  each  other's  le- 
Tolled  argument;  and  each  had  striven,  rest- 
less in  assault,  to  unseat  his  antagonist  from  a 
prancing  hobby,  or  to  pierce  his  mail  of  proof. 
An  edifice  of  capacious  scope,  built  upon  an  ap- 
parent basis  of  wide  induction^  theoretically  laid 
out  in  several  apartments,  with  doors  to  admit 
every  advantage,  and  windows  to  throw  out  every 
objection,  furnished  with  convenient  adjimcts  by 
practical  provision,  decorated  by  the  fondness  of 
a  partial  gaze, — we  had  seen  it  constructed; 
then  we  had  seen  the  fabric  totter  before  the 
breath  of  scornful  nostrils,  and  faU  before  the 
breath  of  a  speaking  mouth.  We  had  observed 
the  anatomical  skill  of  Analysis  dissect  a  mingled 
body  of  notions,  and  sunder  incongruous  elements, 
— ^but  the  living  principle,  which  had  made  the 
heart  of  a  party  to  throb  as  of  one  man,  escaped  his 
searching  knife.  We  had  looked  on,  while  stealthy 
weavers  of  a  slender  matter  had  enveloped,  in  their 
subtle  meshes,  on  object  of  intended  prey;  which, 
rising  up  then,  went  straightway  free,  out  of  their 
tattered  snare ;  a  step  of  English  sense,  without 
effort,  passing  through  the  vain  entanglement  of 
elaborate  sophistry. 

The  place  had  been  let,  indeed,  to  the  most  va- 
rious uses ;  reminding  one,  in  its  diversified  ex- 
perience, of  that  fickle  epitome  of  mankind, 

Who,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  preacher f  fidler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

Its  very  large  extent,  accommodating  several 
thousand  x)er8onSy  made  it  unsuitable  for  those 
quieter  meetings,  which  merely  transact  busi- 
ness, or  discuss  matters  that  require  the  atten- 
tion of  a  moderate  number  of  minds.  But  for  the 
wholesale  invocation  of  a  multitudinous  senti- 
ment, the  Free  Trade  Hall  was  frequently  re- 
sorted to;  and  in  that  city,  the  nursery  of  so 
many  yoong  ideas,  a  Free  Trade  Hall  meeting  has 
been  regarded  aa  {he  critical  cadeal|  through 


which  every  novel  design  must  pass,  and  then 
take  rank  among  the  '*  movements  "  of  the  day. 
Sometimes  when  the  matter  was  an  evangelical 
"  cause,"  a  coUoction  (D.V.)  in  aid  of  the  interest- 
ing mission  of  white  neckcloths  to  the  swarthy 
tribes  of  Borrioboolah  Gab,  that  vast  area  was 
fuU  of  bonnets,  and  a  waving  ocean  of  cambric 
sentimentality ;  once  it  was  full  of  broad  hats,  and 
stem  masculine  faces  under  them,  when  all  the 
mechanics  of  iron,  having  "struck"  with  cha- 
racteristic determination,  met  to  confirm  their  resist- 
ance to  the  supposed  exactions  of  their  employers; 
that  manful  crowd,  seriously  resenting  what  they 
considered  a  grievance,  sitting  close  together  with 
no  boys,  or  women,  or  thoughtless  loiterers  among 
them,  was  the  most  imposing  aspect,  we  had  ever 
seen,  of  the  alternating  occupation  of  those 
benches.  How  the  picttires  of  society  and  human 
life,  mirrored  in  that  Hall,  were  changed  and 
shifted  in  a  few  weeks  or  days !  One  evening,  it 
was  a  monster  tea  party ;  breathless  waiters  were 
staggering  to  and  ho  with  huge  vessels  of  boiling 
water ;  ladies  at  the  urns,  nigh  distracted  with  the 
incessant  care  of  filling  a  countless  fleet  of  teacups 
that  were  put  into  their  trays ;  children  silently 
stuffing  cake  into  their  mouths ;  damsels  waiting 
to  be  helped,  and  young  fellows  helping  themselves; 
everywhere,  a  clatter  of  saucers  and  of  tongues ; 
everywhere,  a  profusion  of  glittering  porcelain 
and  variegated  garlands;  plenty  of  innocent 
cheerfulness,  and  small  regard  for  the  long-winded 
speeches  to  follow.  The  next  evening,  it  was  as 
if  the  streets  of  the  town  had  poured  in  all  their 
motley  population,  bustling  tradespeople,  the 
the  dusty  workmen  and  factory  girls,  who  crowd 
along  at  one  o'clock,  the  shabby  vacant  loungers 
who  lean  against  the  wall,  the  trim  families  of 
surburban  gentility,  the  ladies  who  spend  their 
day  in  shopping,  and  the  danglers  who  haunt 
shop-doors  for  their  company, — these  had  come 
together  in  the  Hall,  as  they  do  in  the  street,  in- 
duced by  the  most  different  motives ;  some  with 
intelligent  interest,  others  to  get  rid  of  ennui,  or 
gather  a  topic  of  faint  conversation,  in  the  de- 
clarations of  an  important  political  party ;  some 
with  suspended  balance  of  opinion,  came  impar- 
tially to  hear  and  decide ;  others  came,  for  the 
purpose  of  heaping  additional  matter  upon  the 
onesided  scale,  already  overweighted,  while  they 
had  neglected  to  seek  the  testimony,  justly  due  to 
the  other;  a  few  came,  by  their  influential  pre- 
sence to  lend,  in  their  esteem  at  least,  more  re- 
spectable credit  to  the  cause ;  and  others  attended 
to  recommend  themselves,  by  such  assent,  to  tlio 
patronage  of  its  zealous  supporters;  but  the* 
general  object  of  most  individuals  there,  was  no 
other,  we  will  undertake  to  say,  than  the  ostensi- 
ble one  of  the  meeting ;  whether  it  were  to  secure 
cheap  com,  or  gratuitous  popular  education,  par- 
liamentary reform,  or  whatever  advantage  the 
public  mind  of  England,  even  of  a  part  of  the 
nation,  earnestly  desires ;  and,  when  a  multitude, 
affected  with  generous  sympatliy  and  romantic 
admiration,  shouted  their  welcome  to  the  eloquent 
representative  of  oppressed  nationalities, — looked 
up,  in  tomnltaons  rapture,  to  see  a  grave  English- 
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man  embrace  tho  Hungarian  Dictator,  or  thrilled 
with  the  passionate  accents  of  a  strange  language, 
in  which  the  fervid  Italian  hissed  forth  his  hatred 
of  Austria, — then,  it  must  have  been  a  cold  and 
narrow  mind,  witnessing  such  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions, which  could  bo  sceptical  of  their  sin- 
cerity, or  unimpressed  with  their  majestic  force ; 
the  voice  of  a  people,  whether  wisely  or  un- 
worthily directed,  when  it  demands  a  right  or 
clamours  for  Barabbas,  is  mighty  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  a  sound  of  unequalled  sublimity. 
What  region  of  inanimate  creation  can  show  the 
poet  a  more  inspiring  scene,  than  is  the  surging 
expanse  of  a  great  human  throng,  menacing  or 
exulting,  seething  into  harsh  fury  or  melting  into 
smooth  content  ?  What  poet  of  the  loftiest  order, 
we  might  rather  ask,  has  neglected  to  study  this 
most  awful  and  wonderful  page  of  the- universe? 
There  are  the  Hebrew  prophets,  whose  dreams  of 
terror,  in  the  impending  catastrophe  of  their  peo- 
ple, were  haunted  by  "the  noise  of  a  host,  as  of  a 
flood."  There  is  old  Homer,  long  before  the  de- 
mocratic age,  who  brings  forward  a  councillor  in 
the  military  assembly : — 

He  spoke ;  and  hugely  shouted  all  the  Greeks,  as  when 

a  wave, 
With  a  wind  of  tempest  driving,  clashes  foil  upon  the 

beach, 
Or  roars  aronnd  a  jutting  rock,  that  stands  amid  the  sea, 
Bearing  the  brunt  of  aU  the  gales :  they  clamoured  so 

round  him. 

There  is  the  first  of  dramatists,  whose  sonorous 
verse  was  learned  not  only  of  the  soul-stirring 
music  of  ringing  weapons  at  Marathon,  nor  only 
compounded  of  the  mingled  shrillness  and  thunder 
of  the  sea;  but  in  the  congregated  Demos  of 
Athens,  he  had  summoned  the  loud  consent  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  heroic  measures ;  and  he  had 
seen,  that  which  he  describes  of  the  Argive  re- 
public : 

The  air  was  shaken  with  the  multitude 
Of  right  hands  lifted,  signing  this  decree. 

There  is  our  Milton,  whose  report  of  the  council 
in  Pandemonium,  and  of  the  more  subdued  and 
moderate  applause  of  the  seraphic  audience,  we 
may  quote  by  way  of  comparison  with  that 
above : — 

He  scarce  had  finished,  when  such  murmur  filled 
The  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blustering  wind,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  Ml 
Seafaring  men  o'erwatched,  whose  bark  by  chance 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest ;  such  applause  was  heard 
As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleased, 
Advising  peace. 

But  of  the  poetical  aspect  of  populeir  agitations, 
we  may  find  more  testimony,  in  the  essay  which 
shall  discuss  an  interesting  question  of  literary 
history, — the  causes  why  the  few  grandest  of  the 
world's  poets  have  been,  in  their  day,  practical 
statesmen ;  why,  at  least,  no  really  great  poet  has 
been  devoid  of  a  present  sympathy,  and  concern, 
with  the  social  and  political  exigencies  of  his 
time ;  why  it  is,  that  imaginative  genius,  although 


sometimes  alone  in  the  serenity  of  a  towering  in- 
tellect, must  borrow  the  heart  of  the  multitude, 
and  feel  the  passions  of  the  unsophisticated  many, 
in  order  to  become  a  spokesman  for  catholic  hu- 
manity. 

These  were  among  the  associations  of  the  Public 
Hall.  But  the  fatal  step,  which  digresses  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  in  the  contrast  of 
accidental  pettiness  with  the  momentous  solemnity 
of  real  interest,  had  been  made  very  frequently, 
on  that  platform.  Vanity  and  meanness,  like  an 
ape  clambering  among  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
had  provoked  our  laughter  in  the  very  face  of 
moral  majesty.  Enough  of  such  incidents,  to 
which  we  would  not  recur ;  that  place  had  also 
been  the  seat  of  reverence,  and  the  testing-forge 
of  honest  candour.  Awkwai-d  speakers  had  there 
become  graceful  with  the  dignity  of  inartificial 
truth ;  garrulous  ones  had  been  listened  to  without 
tedium,  because  they  and  their  hearers,  acquainted 
with  each  other's  character,  felt  a  mutual  respect. 
Familiar  phrases,  and  honoured  names,  connected 
with  things  that  they  had  reason  to  value,  were 
heard  foi  the  hundredth  time,  and  seemed  not 
trite  or  insignificant.  Faces  which  the  populace 
knew  by  heart,  which  they  had  perused  for  hours 
upon  hustings  or  stage,  were  there  welcomed,  on 
each  reappearance,  as  the  presence  of  dear  friends. 
In  that  place  had  been  invested  no  slight  share 
of  the  people's  affection,  which  whosoever  can 
despise  is  worthy  of  none. 

The  effect  of  that  initiative,  as  well  as  con- 
trolling, influence,  in  the  affairs  of  our  social  life, 
which  the  system  of  spontaneous  public  meetings, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  extending  together 
with  its  natural  ally,  the  larger  scope  and  freer 
circulation,  of  newspapers,  increasingly  acquires, 
we  leave  to  be  discussed  by  those,  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  indicate  the  course  of  political  tendencies. 
Its  immediate  consequence,  evidently,  is  the  edu- 
cation of  all  classes  of  the  people  in  habits  of 
critical  disputation,  and  in  confidently  pronounc- 
ing judgment.  Whether  the  more  prompt  intel- 
ligence, and  the  self-reliant  forwardness  of  opinion, 
fostered  by  such  habits,  may  be  altogether  sepa- 
rate from  the  risk  of  a  disposition  to  hasty 
dogmatism,  and  impatience  of  deliberate  inquiry, 
— ^is  a  doubt  that  has  been  seriously  entertained, 
by  many  persons  who  are  not  wanting  either  in 
respect  for  popular  rights  or  in  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  this  age.  That  the  prevailing  senii- 
ment  of  any  miscellaneous  assembly  of  English- 
men, even  though  it  be  a  mere  crowd  in  the 
market-place,  generally  is  a  fair  and  generous 
one,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  can- 
didly observed  its  manifestations;  but  unfortu- 
nately, it  does  not  always  happen,  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  special  information,  upon  the  subject 
they  intend  to  adjudicate,  exists  in  the  aggregate 
comprehension  of  the  meeting;  whoso  minds, 
already  in  a  train  for  excitement,  are  thus  laid  at 
the  mercy  of  an  ex-pa/rte  appeal.  It  would  be 
wrong,  if  we,  however  decidedly  attached  to  demo- 
cratic institutions,  not  less  for  their  culture  of 
the  virtues  of  citizenship,  than  for  their  security 
to  the   public  welfare,  affected  to  ignore  this 
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accompanying  hazard,  which  must  be  guarded 
against,  if  we  would  preserve  their  exercise. 

Another*  suggestion  occurs,  as  the  result  of 
some  experience  in  these  proceedings.  Practical 
inconyenience  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a 
imiform  sabmission  to  the  same  rules  of  "order." 
A  regular  code,  minutely  prescribing  the  etiquette 
of  public  discussions, — ^not,  of  necessity,  adhering 
to  the  practice  of  Parliament,  which  is  not  inva- 
riably applicable  to  the  diverse  emergencies  of 
mixed  assemblies, — a  methodical  provision  for 
the  accidents  which  do  sometimes  throw  a  public 
meeting  into  confusion,  and  render  its  decision 
unsatisfactory,  is  still  a  desideratum.  In  every 
town  of  the  kingdom,  are  scores  of  respectable 
and  sagacious  men,  who  will  undertake  to  preside 
upon  any  occasion ;  yet  we  are  quite  sure,  they 
would  not  all  agree,  in  defining  the  chairman's 
duty,  in  some  particular  instances.  They 
would  agree,  in  requiring  the  mover  and 
Boconder  of  a  proposition  to  be  heard  previously 
to  any  farther  discussion  of  it ;  they  would  also 
be  aware,  that  until  some  other  person  move  a 
distinct  amendment,  no  forther  discussion  is  in 
order,  except  through  the  tolerating  favour  of  the 
meeting.  But,  after  an  amendment  has  been 
moved  and  seconded,  it  may  be  desired,  by  a  third 
party,  to  propose  another  very  different  amend- 
ment. Here,  the  difficulty  begins.  The  chairman, 
very  likely,  allows  the  second  amendment  to  be 
moved,  and  is  thus  encumbered  with  three  com- 
peting propositions.  The  debate  is  protracted,  as 
we  have  seen  it,  for  many  hours ;  three  antagonist 
parties,  each  led  on  to  the  combat  by  its  pair  of 
champions,  and  ralljring  behind  its  little  paper 
flag,  the  written  copy  of  their  resolution,  engaging 
finally  in  a  confused  meUsy  exchanging  alternate 
sarcasms  and  contradictions,  until  their  ammuni- 
tion be  exhausted.  What  is  the  chairman  to  do 
now  ?  He  has  three  substantive  proposals,  only 
one  of  which  the  meeting  can  accept.  We  are 
not  going  to  help  him  out  of  the  embarrassment, 
which  he  ought  to  have  avoided  at  the  outset. 
He  acts  upon  his  own  judgment,  or  on  the  advice 
of  friends  j  or  else,  to  appear  impartial,  he  bows 
to  the  dictation  of  the  party  which  he  is  least 
inclined  to  favour;  or  perhaps,  he  yields  to  the 
most  violent  who  clamours  loudly,  "I  xise  to 
order,  Mr.  Chairman!"  He  puts  the  original 
motion  to  a  show  of  hands,  not  absolutely  on  its 
own  merits;  "those  who  are  in  favour  of  it, 
hold  up  their  hands, — ^now,  those  who  are  against 
it;"^  but  he  first  requests  the  supporters  of  the 
original  resolution  to  declare  themselves,  and,  as 
an  alternative,  ho  puts  not  the  simple  negative, 
but  one  of  the  amendments.  Then  comes  a  re- 
newal of  the  clamour.  Which  of  the  amendments 
ought  to  take  precedence  ?  Some  people  demand 
the  first  amendment,  to  be  placed  as  alternative 
with  the  original  resolution;  others  think,  the 
second  amendment,  lying  nearest  to  them,  at  this 
moment  of  the  proceedings,  should  be  disposed  of 
first.  We  have  seen  it  done,  in  both  these  ways; 
wo  have  also  seen  the  two  amendments  placed 
together,  and  put  to  the  vote,  for  one  to  neutra- 
lise the  other,  after  which  the  surviyor  had  to 
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stand  up  and  set  to  with  the  original  motion. 
Very  often  we  have  seen,  when  there  happened 
to  be  a  majority  of  hands  shown  for  the  first 
amendment,  as  compared  with  the  original  reso- 
lution, that  then,  the  chairman  has  declared  the 
first  amendment  absolutely  passed,  and  has  refused 
to  give  the  second  amendment  any  chance  at  all. 
This  was  regarded,  by  the  advocates  of  the  last 
proposition,  as  unjustly  depriving  them  of  all 
opportunity  to  express  their  preference,  since 
they  could  not  approve  of  the  original,  nor  of  the 
prior  amendment;  and  the  chairman  had  not 
enabled  them  to  meet  either  of  those  with  a  mere 
negative,  because  they  did  not  choose  to  adopt  its 
substantial  opponent.  "This  also  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit."  In  the  official  meetings  even 
of  railway  shareholders,  which  are  invested  with 
legal  authority  to  dispose  of  the  corporate  affairs, 
we  have  seen  the  most  disastrous  confusion,  pos- 
sibly making  void  the  resolutions  of  the  Company, 
occasioned  by  the  imperfect  understanding,  or  in- 
consistent practice,  of  these  functions  of  orderly 
conduct.  Honourable  men  have  been,  through 
such  error,  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  dishonesty; 
gentiemen,  of  usually  courteous  and  serene  de- 
meanour, have  so  provoked  each  other,  as  to 
bandy  intolerable  and  unmerited  recriminations; 
where,  if  uniform  order  were  observed,  their  grace 
and  temper  would  not  have  been  impaired. 

These  reflections,  and  a  great  deal  more,  equally 
appropriate  to  Exeter  Hall,  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  in  the  metropolis,  the  Town  Hall  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  Music  Hall  at  Leeds,  or  the  places 
of  public  demonstrations  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
or  any  other  of  our  great  cities,  belonged  to  the 
Free  Trade  Hall  of  Manchester ;  and,  as  illus* 
trating  some  peculiarities  of  the  present  epoch  of 
our  history,  we  have  stated  them,  as  of  more  than 
a  mere  local  interest.  Other  purposes  to  which 
the  edifice  had  been  applied,  pertaming  to  amuse- 
ment rather  than  to  serious  business,  we  have  not 
recalled. — The  amateur  theatrical  performance  of 
a  distinguished  literary  company — the  melodious 
heart-storming  vehemence  of  grand  voices,  which 
the  ears  of  the  whole  world  greedily  desire — the 
wholesome  and  agreeable  feast  of  excellent  music 
weekly  provided  for  the  popular  recreation,  at 
prices  within  reach  of  the  poorest,  (a  service  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  social  improvement 
for  which  the  generous  proprietor  has  received  the 
signal  acknowledgments  of  his  fellow  townsmen,) 
these  and  the  most  various  exhibitions — a  grove 
with  statues  and  cool  fountains  for  the  summer 
lounger — ^miles  of  canvass  scenery,  of  mountains 
and  famed  cities  in  foreign  lands,  spread  out  in 
that  room ;  the  area,  now  occupied  by  members 
of  a  Mechanics*  Institution  in  the  guise  of  Christ- 
mas mummers,  with  the  Boar's  Head  in  pro- 
cession; at  another  time,  an  equestrian  circus, 
with  galloping  horses  and  motiey  gymnasts  in  the 
ring, — ^the  pageantry  of  these  mimic  wonders,  if 
it  were  worth  our  while  to  describe  what  every 
child  has  seen,  would  offer  a  curious  range  of 
comparison  with  those  graver  occasions  of  ingeni- 
ous display  which  have  been  referred  to,  as  con- 
necting th©  Jreo  Trade  Hall  with  th©  "  publig '» 
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phases  of  our  social  life«    But,  we  have  lingered  and  honest  population,  meeting  for  just  and  wise 


here  long  enough.  On  that  some  ground)  in  the 
history  of  lladicalism  grimly  denoted  PeterhOf  the 
soil  onoe  moistened  with  the  blood  of  unoffending 
pooplo,  a  new  Public  Hall  is  now  being  erected. 
Hay  it  be  crowded  a  thousand  times  with  a  sober 


purposes ;  and  may  its  echoes  bo  ever  those  of 
cheerM  mirth,  of  true  woi^ds  boldly  spoken,  and 
of  noble  sentiments  with  unanimous  consent  ap- 
plauded I 


*■  ■'  '■ 


BEIBERY    AND    CORRUPTION. 


BftiBCBr  has  been  at  all  times  practised^  proba-> 
bly  from  the  first  foimdation  of  popular  as  well  Os 
of  absolute  govommcnt.  It  is  a  mode  of  cor^ 
rilpting  persons  of  feeble  virtue  by  offering  them 
a  price  for  the  purchase  of  thoir  morality,  in- 
fluence, and  honour.  Bribery  has  also  been) 
down  to  the  present  day,  used  as  a  means  of 
securing  thoso  who  hare  already  been,  or^  who 
are  oven  traditionally,  corrupted.  The  greater 
the  power  of  corrupting  a  people,  the  more  general^ 
both  morally  and  politically^  does  corruption  per- 
vade a  nation ;  and  the  more  corrupt  the  people 
aro)  the  moro  their  civil,  religious,  and  political 
liberties  are  endangered^ 

If  the  Roman  oitiitens  and  soldiers  had  liot 
been  generally  corrupted,  they  would  never  have 
yielded  their  liberties,  flrst,  to  Julius  Ccesar,  and 
afterwards  to  Octavianusi  Nor  Would  the  latter 
have  erer  acquired  a  title,  hor  maintained  his 
ground  as  Augustus^  if  they  had  not  degenerated 
BO  for  as  to  surrender  their  liberties  in  exchange 
for  his  muniflcent  distributions  of  food  and  money, 
nor  yielded  up  their  common  rights  amid  the 
amusements  and  exhibitions  which  he  bod  insti* 
tuted  to  exoite  their  passionsi  and  intoxicate 
their  senses.  When  the  Senate  of  Romo)  in  its 
degradation  und^  Tiberius,  decreed  money  and 
honorary  distinctions  to  the  Pnetorian  Bands^  the 
corruption  of  Romo  became  complete ;  and  wheU) 
after  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  those  dangerous 
and  turbulent  soldiers  sold  the  empire  by  public 
auction  to  DidiuB  Julianus,  the  Roman  power 
oontiuued  fk^m  that  day  steadily  to  decline  un^ 
its  final  dow&M. 

The  Roman  Emperors  were,  like  some  mo^ 
defu  Sovereigns,  surrounded  by  flatterers  or  con* 
Spiratc^ ;  oud  when  Diocletian  retired  to  Salona, 
to  grow  cabbages,  and  to  cultivate  fruits  in  pre* 
fereUO^  to  reassuming  the  purple,  he  spoke  truth 
f\illy,  when  he  observed  that  "  of  all  arts  that  of 
reining  vf^  the  most  difficult."  And  he  fi)rcibly 
explained  this  difficulty,  when  he  remarked,  ''how 
often  Is  it  the  interest  of  four  or  five  councillors 
to  oouspire,  in  order  to  deceive  their  sovereign } 
Becluded  flrom  mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity, 
truth  is  COhcdaled  firom  his  knowledge*  Ho  can 
S06  Obly  With  their  eyes,  and  httars  nothing  but 
their  misrepresentations^  He  confers  the  iUost 
important  offices  upon  vico  and  weakness,  and 
disgraces  the  most  virtuous  aud  deserving  among 
Uis  BttbjectSt    By  fMk  l&fomoue  arts  tho  \mX  and 


wisest  princes  are  sold  to  the  venal  corruption  of 
their  comiierB." 

In  the  whole  history  of  Asiatic  governments, 
bribery  and  corruption,  coupled  with  assassiDa- 
tion,  constitute  the  principal  features.  The  history 
of  the  Greek  or  Lower  Empire  is  little  else  than 
the  records  of  corruption,  bribery,  and  other 
crimes.  It  was  by  corruption  that  the  Medici 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  Florence.  It  was  by 
intrigue  and  corruption,  political  and  religious, 
that  the  Italian  republics,  and  Italian  patriotism 
were  degraded  and  ruined. 

Algernon  Sidney,  a  great  apostle  and  martyr 
for  true  liberty,  demonstrates,  in  the  40th  section 
of  his  "  Discourse  on  Government,"  that  ^'Lilwrty 
produces  virtue,  order,  and  stability,"  that  "Bla* 
very  is  accompanied  with  vice,  weakness,  and 
misery."  " Machiavelli,"  observes  Sidney,  "dis- 
coursing of  those  matters,  fiUds  virtue  to  be  so 
essenti^ly  necessary  to  the  establishment  and 
preservation  of  liberty,  that  he  thinks  it  impossi' 
ble  for  a  corrupt  people  to  set  up  a  good  govefn* 
ment,  or  for  a  tyranny  to  be  introduced  if  they  bo 
virtuous ;  and  mokes  this  conclusion,  that  where 
the  matter  (that  is  the  great  body  of  the  people) 
is  not  corrupted,  tumults  and  disorders  do  no 
hurt  I  where  it  is  corrupted,  good  laws  do  no  good; 
which  beitig  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience. 
I  think  no  wise  mou  has  ever  contradicted  him/ 

Montesquieu  observed  that  "the  English  Consti- 
tution will  lose  Its  liberty,  will  perish,  when  the 
legislative  power  shall  havO  become  more  corrupt 
ihafl  the  Executive."  Wo  do  not  believe  that 
either  Parliament  or  the  Executive  can,  in  Great 
Britain,  become  essoutially  Corrupt,— but  cor* 
rUption  may  be  Inftised  Into  the  House  of  Com- 
moAS,  by  the  extensive  practice  of  bribery,  intimi- 
dation, and  corruption  at  the  elections  of  members 
of  Parliament,  and  by  the  retention  of  rotten  and 
historically  corrupted  parliamentary  boroughs. 

From  the  day  that  Louis  XI.,  by  military  force 
and  with  money,  destroyed  the  ^dal  system  tm 
established  absolutism  in  Franco,  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption were  the  most  eflfectual  agents  employed 
not  only  by  the  government,  but  dso  by  all  those 
who  aspired  to  power. 

Although  in  England  the  borons  usually  ftsscrted 
their  own  rights,  yet  justice  Was  invariably  de- 
layed, when  the  King  was  not  bribed  to  direct 
the  courts  to  terminate  trials.  All  the  fines, 
aad  p^nalttes  enumerated  by  Haddoic  in  bis  Bis^ 
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toiy  of  the  Exchequer,  with  thousands  of  others, 
were  bribes  for  oorrupting  the  tribunals  of  law, 
or  for  erading  punishments.  The  presents  given 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  many  of  her  prede- 
cessors may  be  considered  as  bribes  for  royal 
fayounHH>TOn  for  obtaining  bare  justice* 

The  most  able  and  learned  judges  accepted 
bribes.  How  sorrowM  is  it  to  read  in  the  history 
of  our  country  that  the  father  of  modem  philo- 
sophy—^the  great  Bacon>  one  of  the  most  able  and 
learned  of  English  judges — ^was  chai^d  with 
having,  and  that  he  even  acknowledged  to  hare, 
received  large  bribes. 

Bribery  has  not  for  a  long  period  been  eiihfil^ 
offered  to,  or  accepted  by  the  learned  judges  who 
preside  over  our  tribunals  of  justice;  but,  in 
other  respects,  during  the  last  century,  corruption 
was  almost  universally  practised.  The  Kings 
bought  statesmen,  clergymen,  authors,  and  other 
pubUc  men.  Walpole  considered  every  man  was, 
in  some  way,  completely  open  to  corruption.  He 
no  doubt  acted  on  that  perfidious  system  of  tempta- 
tion, to  the  fascinations  of  which  we  believe  there 
were  splendid  and  numerous  exceptions.  But 
the  Bttccess  of  his  own  bribery  and  corruption 
almost  justified  his  dictwn^  that  all  men  had 
their  prioe. 

The  press  has  not  only  itself  been  often,  though 
not  always,  corrupted,  but  it  has  been  used  as  an 
engine  of  corruption  and  misrepresentation.  Bri- 
bery and  corruption  were  rife  and  systematic 
during  the  government  of  the  notorious  Cabal 
ministry  of  Charles  II.  Both  were  used  as  sys- 
tcmatio  engines  of  power  during  the  reigns  of 
Anne,  and  the  four  Georges.  Fitt,  Dimdas,  and 
Castlereagh,  practised  unscrupulous  bribery  in 
coTruptuig  the  three  Kingdoms. 

Pitt  had  his  inducements  for  bribing  and  cor- 
mpting  the  English  constituencies.  Dundas 
bribed  and  politically  demoralized  the  whole  of 
that  (until  after  the  Keform)  one  great  Eotten 
Borough,  known  in  history  as  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  Castlereagh  and  others  cor- 
rupted the  whole  Irish  Parliament;  which 
however,  was  only  elected  by  a  fraction  of  the 
Irish,  the  qualified  protestants. 

Fox  and  the  whole  of  the  aristocratic  Whigs, 
bribed  and  corrupted  the  Prince  of  Wales.  G^iey 
made  him  a  rebellious  son  and  a  tkhauchM,  He 
as  regent  and  Mug  disavowed,  shunned,  and 
hated  them.  He  indeed  never  loved  any  one.  He 
had  no  affections  but  for  those  who  ministered  to 
his  sensualities. 

Kings  and  Lord  Chancellors  bribed  even  through 
the  Church — ^men  in  holy  orders  received  livings 
from  both,  by  the  influence  oi  party  men  with  the 
Crown  and  tiie  ministry.  All  official  appointments 
were  political,  not  impartial.  The  colonies,  In- 
dia, the  revenue  departments,  the  army,  the  navy, 
were  all  under  subservience  to  political  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  judicial  benches  were 
bribes,  greedily  sought  after  by,  and  scarcely 
ever  given  to  any  but  to  political  partisan  lawyers. 
Who  and  what  were  our  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Beans,  Prebends,  Canons  \  Who  and  what  were 
the  Peers  created  since  the  first  years  of  the 


History  of  Party— who  since  the  sanie  period 
our  Lord  Chancellors  and  other  judges,  min<^ 
isters  of  State  and  other  officials ;  who  were  colo- 
nial governors  and  judges?  Let  the  history  of 
party,— of  elections,— of  votes  in  Parliament,  re- 
veal the  secrets  of  place  and  patronage ! 

How  did  the  men  vote  who  once  sat  for  the 
sixty-six  boroughs,  which  were  annihilated  by 
schedule  A.  and  for  tiiiose  reduced  to  return  only 
one  member,  instead  of  two  members  ?  Why  they 
all,  together  with  those  elected  by  the  eighty  to 
one  hundred  still  remaining  rotten  boroughs,  were 
either  place-men  themselves,  or  they  were  the 
steady  votwi  of  either  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
parties  who  divided  the  politics  of  the  count^,- — 
or  they  were  bribed,  seduced,  and  corrupted,  by 
the  pfU'ty  in  power,  to  desert  the  party  out  of 
power. 

Has  the  Reform  Act  cured  the  public  corrup- 
tion? No !  it  has  scarcely  moderated  the  bribery  I 
—^the  results  of  the  last  general  election  have  placed 
on  record  a  monstrous  catalogue  of  black  revela- 
tionB,-^-of  bribes,  perjury,  and  corruption;  of 
bribcnry  and  intimidation  by  Whigs,  Tories,  Feel** 
ites,  Derbyites,  and  Irish  Brigadists,'^by  offioialB, 
lawyers,  and  priests. 

In  England  and  in  Ireland,  the  bribery,  cor* 
ruption  and  intimidation,  were  at  very  many 
elections,  conspicuous  and  shameless.  From  Scot- 
land there  was  but  one  petition  against  a  sitting 
member,  and  that  has  failed.  Scotiand,  the  former 
rotten  borough  of  the  Butes  and  Dundases,  has 
not,  at  least  in  her  parliamentary  elections, 
exhibited  corruption  since  1832 — Scotiand  may 
hare  many  other  sins  to  atone  for;  but  so  far, 
her  representative  independence  has  for  twenty 
years  been  maintained. 

Well,  how  have  Ireland  and  the  Irish  acted 
since  1832  ?  Certainly  not  as  if  the  nation  were 
instructed  or  tempered  for  practical  constitutional 
government!  O'Connell  was  useful  until  after  the 
Catholics  were  emancipated  from  political  disa- 
bilities on  account  of  religion, — ^afterwards  he  did 
not  a  littie  mischief.  Can  any  one  prove  that  he 
has  left  a  trace  of  good  for  Ireland  behind  him  ? 
Can  any  one  point  out  any  practical  good  accom- 
plished by  the  Pseudo  Iritlh  Patriots,  called  the 
Brigade  ?  We  believe  not,— Ireland  wants  more 
than  any  other  nation,  the  imity  of  her  people 
for  practical  useftilnees — ^not  unity  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mere  legislative  and  admimstrative  ob« 
struction.  Her  political  priests  are  a  scandal  to 
their  Church;  not  but  that  the  Irish  have  just 
complaints — ^not  but  that  there  is  another  Church 
rich  in  revenues,  and  demanding  reforms  of  evils 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  have 
the  most  just  cause  to  complain  of,  as  grievously 
oppressive.  Touching  this  Church,  and  some  other 
real,  not  imaginary  Irish  grievances,  we  will 
speak  at  another  time — in  a  separate  article.  But 
do  bribery,  intimidation,  and  corruption  prevail  at 
the  Irish  elections  i  Certainly !  If  the  iecret  were 
revealed  of  the  seat  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which 
was  transferred  by  a  pretended  Liberal  to  a  member 
of  Lord  Derby's  Government,  it  would  in  all 
probability  prove  the  sale  of  a  whole  constituency 
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by  a  retiring  (?)  member,  to  a  minister  in  power. 
Intimidation,  riots,  and  the  authority  of  the 
priests,  were  however  far  more  conspicuous  'and 
quite  as  disgraceM  as  bribery,  during  the  last 
general  election  in  Ireland. 

Well,  let  us  turn  to  England  ?  "We  do  believe  that 
even  during  the  whole  administration  of  Walpole, 
the  Minister  who  actually  salaried  Members,  there 
never  was  more  corrupt  bribery  and  intimidation 
than  during  the  last  General  Election.  There  were 
not  merely  two  or  three  W.  B.'s  and  A.  S.'s,  there 
were  legions  of  such ;  but  they  were  understrapper- 
criminals,  A  digest  of  the  evidence  on  the  Derby, 
Canterbury,  Chatham,  and  Plymouth  election  peti- 
tions, would  indeed  form  a  curious  volume — a  me- 
morial of  Derhyite  recklessness  and  electioneering 
con'uption.  Liverpool,  if  we  mistake  not,  will 
prove  still  more  profligate.  Who  were  Mr.  Forbes 
Mackenzie's  committee-men  ?  Did  any  one  draw 
a  check  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  corrupt  ? 
no,  but  to  bribe  the  always  comipt  freemen  of  the 
old  slave-trading  port.  Was  there  a  man  with  a 
fat  purse,  who  was  led  to  hope  that  he  would  be 
created  a  baronet  ?  "VVas  his  lady  amused  by  the 
Halls  of  Knowslcy  "  looming  in  the  distance^'  for 
her  reception  ?  We  "will  say  no  more,  but  wait 
to  hear  the  revelations  that  will  assuredly  be 
made  before  the  Committee  on  the  last  Liver- 
pool elections. 

The  Canterbury  revelations  arc,  however,  at  pre- 
sent, the  most  glaring.  Poor  Lady  Conyngham 
did  not,  however,  either  by  her  tears ^  or  her  money f 
succeed  in  returning  her  son-in-law  for  the  city 
of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  a'Becket.  The 
archiepiscopal  city  may,  indeed,  now  and  here- 


after, be  as  renowned  for  its  immorality  and  cor- 
ruption, as  it  was  anciently  for  its  pilgrimages 
and  its  miracles.  It  would  truly  require  many  a 
saint  and  many  a  miracle  to  render  Canterbury 
immaculate. 

Bribery  and  corruption  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
to  be  practised.  There  will  still  be  a  thousand 
ways  to  bribe  and  corrupt,  aye,  and  to  intimidate 
too !  The  Tories  have  notoriously  practised  these 
means — the  Whigs  have  done  so — all  have  done 
so,  in  degree.  But  none  have  beat  the  Derbyites. 
In  their  political  sport  they  have  been  as  reckless 
off  the  turf,  as  they  have  in  their  racing  and  betting 
on  the  turf. 

If  we  cannot  prevent,  can  we  moderate  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  corruption  ?  The  Ballot  may  pre- 
vent intimidation — not  bribery,  consequently  not 
corruption.  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  may,  in  some 
degree,  abate  bribery — Universal  Suffrage  would 
not!  Will  stringent  laws  and  heavy  penalties  pre- 
vent bribeiy  ?  Experience  tells  us  no !  The  only 
really  extensive,  though  not  perfect  remedy,  would 
be  to  have  no  mere  borough  representatives  at  aU. 
Let  each  coimty  include  all  the  towns — ^let  the 
whole  population  of  the  county  and  towns,  for  ex- 
ample, Middlesex,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Lanark- 
shire, each  return  their  fair  share  of  Members. 
Let  there  be  none  of  those  vendible  voters — miB- 
caUod  freemen.  Let  each  qualified  elector,  in  town 
or  county,  have  as  many  votes  as  the  whole 
number  of  Members  for  the  county,  including  its 
towns ;  and  this  plan  would,  in  a  great  degree, 
prevent  bribery  and  corruption.  Let  the  voters 
have  the  Ballot,  also,  to  prevent  intimidation. 
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THE    FLYING    HORSE. 

A     TALE     OF     CASHMERE. 


Canto  the  Second, 


"  There's  something  in  a  flying  horse !" — 

WoimswoBTH. — Prologue  to  Peter  Bell. 

Of  all  the  sad  swains  that  sigh  under  the  sun, 
Conceive  yourself  reader  the  fortunate  one, 
That's  just  stepping  out  of  a  carriage  and  pair 
At  the  porch  of  St.  George's  in  Hanover  Square ; 

With,  under  your  wing, 

A  **  gushing  young  thing," 
And  snug  in  your  waistcoat  the  guinea  gold  ring. 

And  further,  suppose 

That  just  as  you  rose, 
At  the  clinching  "  amen,"  from  your  knees  to  your 

toes. 
And  tlie  gushing  young  creature  was  blowing  its  nose, 
The  pompous  old  beadle,  with  business-like  stride, 
Pushed  Mamma  and  Papa  cavalierlv  aside. 
And  seized  the  small  waist  of  your  nomlied  bride; 

And,  without  more  ado, 

Complacently  flew 


Through  the  air  to  tlie  pulpit  and  wished  you  adieu  • 
Flitted  up  to  the  gallery — perched  on  the  rail, 
Nodding  and  winking  and  wagging  his  tail ; 
Then  dashed  out  of  window  full  tilt  from  the  organ  ; 
Why,  law ! — talk  of  men  struck  to  stone  by  the  Gorgon ! 
You'd  probably  feel,  left  alone  in  jowc  gloiy, 
About  as  much  "  sold  "  as  the  Prince  of  my  story. 

Throu(?h  curls  of  smoke 

The  morning  broke 
On  every  looming  mountain-crown ; 

But  fiery  fast. 

Above  them  passed 
The  steed  that  sped  from  Cashmere  town. 
The  horrible  negro  laughed  with  glee, 

As  under  them  tossed  and  flew 
The  rough  white  foam  of  the  China  sea; 
And  he  shouted  a  wild  halloo 

To  the  crew  of  a  junk 

That  were  howling  with  funk. 
As  it  wallowed  a  mastless  wreck  ; 

And  burning  pastilles, 

In  piteous  appeals 
To  a  corpulent  Idol  ou  deck. 
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TVas  noon  by  the  sun, 

Ere,  gloomy  and  dun, 
The  forests  of  strange  Japan 

Hose  out  of  the  sea ; 

"  Now,  harkee  to  me, 
Young  gal!"  the  nigger  began : — 
"  Dat  howlin's  quite  horrid,  and  'taint  no  good ! 
Don't  holler,  they  say,  till  you're  out  of  the  wood , 
Wal  now — of  all  woods  dat  I  ever  come  near 
Down  yonder's  the  last  where  you'd  make  people  hear, 

'Cause  nobody  lived  there — ^never ! 
Dere's  nothin'  but  monkies  and  green  cockatoos. 
You  can  'splain  it  all  clear  to  'em,  coui*se  if  you  choose, 

But  it  don't  seem  worth  yer  endeavour. 
It's  plum  in  the  middle  I  mean  to  pitch, 

How  happv  my  pet  will  be, 
In  her  neat  little  wig-wam  of  hickory-switch, 
A-sitting  on  Sambo's  knee  : 

With  nothin'  to  do 

De  honey-moon  through, 
But  fondle  him  nicely,  and  tell  him  how  tnie 
Slie  loves  him  all  down  from  do  crown  to  de  shoe ! 
Dere's  cocoa-nut  milk  for  her  drink  so  sweet, 
Dere's  heaps  of  nuts  for  missy  to  eat ; 

De  little  buzz-bee 

Live  top  of  de  tree. 
Me  scramble  to  fetch  her  down  honey  for  tea : — 

Here : — dis  a  good  place 

To  light  from  our  race ; 
Now  missy — give  Sambo  a  kiss  on  de  face." 

Indignant  from  the  horse's  back 

The  proud  young  Princess  sprang. 
And  smote  the  nigger  such  a  crack 

That  his  ebony  jawbones  rang. 
"  Wretch !  stand  aside  !" 
She  sternly  cried, 

"  Black  poodlo-headed  thief! 
I,  such  a  devil's  nut-fed  bride ! 
Not  if  as  many  threats  he  tried 

As  corn-seeds  in  the  sheaf! 
Stand  off!  beware  the  tiger-taught — 

The  daughter  of  Bengal !" 

"  Gome !  none  of  dem  'ere  tricks  of  court, 

Dey  don't  suit  here  at  all," 
The  ruffian  said : — **  dere's  time  enough ; 

Me  just  go  rind  a  stick : — 
If  missy  still  cut  up  so  rough, 

High  time  dis  gal  to  lick ! 
Ha !  wat  dat  soimd  ?  dat  nebber  come 

From  any  bird  I  know ! 
'Peai-8  like  a  screamer  cotched  in  gum ; 

Ha !  cuss,  what  bugles  blow  ?" 

He'd  hardly  spoke  when  1101*80  and  hound 

Came  crashing  tlirough  the  wood, 
With  yelp  and  bound  and  bugle  sound, 

Towards  where  the  lady  stood. 
The  foremost  on  a  raven  steed, 

A  square-set  peppery  man 
Was  yet,  as  well  tne  Child  could  read. 

The  lord  of  all  Japan. 
For  I  have  heard  and  count  for  tme, 

That  royal  eyes  can  tell 
Tlieii"  equals  all  disguises  througli. 

Such  grace  in  kings  doth  dwell. 

The  monarch  reined  his  raven  steed. 

And  raised  his  hunting  cap ; 
*'  Can  aid  so  sweet  a  Princess  need? 

Or  what  auspicious  hap 
Brings  one  so  lovely  to  Japan, 

Where  strangers  touch  so  seldom  ? 
And  who — ^why  gallows  take  the  man ! 

Is  that  unwashed  he-beldam  ?" 


She  could  not  speak — she  only  sprung 
And  clasped  him  round  the  knee ; 

Her  frightened  eyes  and  cheeks  all  hung 
With  tears  were  sad  to  see. 

"  Wat's  dis?"  the  filthy  negi-o  cried ; 
"  How  dare  you  sare !  dis  gal's  my  bride ! 
Go  'long  you  ole  varmiu, 
Trot  back  to  your  farmin' 
'Cause,  look  you,  I'm  goin'  to  whip  her  a  sarmin ; 
She  want's  it  most  precious, 
She's  regular  vicious : 
I  reckon  I'll  break  her  in  raal  judicious : — 
I  allers  do  just  what  I  please  with  my  wife." 

"  Oh,  you  do !"  said  the  King — **  so  do  I  with  my  knife, 
So  look  out  a-head !" 

W^ith  a  crack  and  a  squash 
To  grass  went  the  ravisher  yelping  "  0  gosh !" 
He  kicked  up  liis  heels  and  he  turned  uj)  his  eyes, 
And  in  short,  as  they  say  in  the  Tragedy,  [dies.] 

Alas,  now  I  think  of  it, — Horace  declares 
Bad  people  should  always  be  killed  below-stairs: 
And  that  ever,  for  fear  the  discerning  should  criticise, 
Hank  blood  you  should  carefully  curtain  from  Pity's 

eyes  ; 
Such  deeds, '  coram  populo,'  shock  her  repose. 
So  henceforth  such  vile  rogues  shall  die  under  tlie  rose. 

Need  I  formaUy  state,  at  so  gory  a  sight, 
How  mademoiselle  fainted  off-hand  in  a  fright ; 
How  they  tickled  her,  splashed  her,  and  ripped  up 

her  stays, 
And  tried,  but  in  vain,  her  sweet  eyelids  to  raise, 
Till  finding  her  dumb  as  a  German  polony. 
They  trotted  her  home  on  a  little  black  pony. 

The  horse  in  the  meantime  stood  sober  and  coy, 
liike  the  gift  of  Minei*va  when  wheeled  into  Troy ; 
What  the  deuce  could  its  use  bo  and  how  it  came 

there 
Quite  baffled  conjecture.    At  last,  in  despair. 
They  settled  to  carry  it  home  in  a  cart. 
As  a  nice  little  nut  for  anatomy's  art ; 
"  Fum  Owen,"  said  they,  "  will  jump  out  of  his  skin. 
To  see  such  a  promising  mammal  brought  in ; 
He's  the  man  for  our  money, — so  handy  and  quick ! 
He  cries  all  day  long  for  more  subjects  to  stick. 
Gad !  in  ^yq  minutes'  time  from  the  knife  at  your 

throttle 
Your  skeleton's  picked  and  your  tripe's  in  a  bottle!" 

A  broad  and  royal  chamber, 

The  dawn-light  slanting  in, 
Through  panes  of  Orient  amber. 
As  if  one  smile  to  win ; 
One  waking  smile  from  her  who  lies- 
Deep  sleep  upon  those  curtained  eyes ! 

Around  her  fragrant  pillow, 

A  bower  of  plumes  and  gold 
Droops  like  a  glittering  willow ; 
And  still  in  slumber's  fold. 
She  stirs  not,  though  the  sunbeams,  now, 
Have  ti-embling  kissed  her  queenly  brow. 

Hark !  tnimpets  in  the  palace  court. 

Their  clear  and  gay  reveillee  flinging; 
And  bang !  the  cannon  from  the  fort 

Set  all  the  pictured  windows  ringing. 
And  roar  to  all  the  tower  bells 

To  loose  theh'  clamorous  tongues  to-day : — 
She  wakes  at  last,  as  hoai'sely  swells, 

Down  street  and  squai-e,  one  grand  "  hooray !' ' 

Around  her  couch  a  maiden  train. 
On  bended  knees  present  their  duty, 
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Tet  IftYuh  all  their  ain  in  yain 

Upon  the  dark-eyed  southern  beauty. 
She  gazes  round  in  strange  surprise ; 

'*  Where  am  I  ?  was  it  all  a  oream  ? 
The  Prince,  the  Indian  ?"    "  Bless  your  eyes, 

He  lores  you  as  a  cat  loves  cream! 
He  does  indeed  ma*am,'*  cliirp  they  all ; 

"  You'll  meet  him  in  the  Peacock  Hall  T* 

"  Meet  whom  ?"  she  asks, "  whose  halls  are  these? 

What  boisterous  mirth  is  yonder,  pray  ? 
What  guns  and  bells?"  '*0h,  dear,  ma'am,  please 

Kemember  'tis  your  wedding  day ! 
They  say  his  highness  did  not  sleep 

One  mortal  wink  the  livelong  night ; 
And  twice  upon  the  floor  did  leap, 

Each  time  exclaiming, '  Hold  me  tight ! 
Don't  let  me  dart  her  dreams  to  break !' 

Ah !  what  a  husband,  ma*am,  he'll  make !" 

What  bondage  is  rhyme  I   Why  j  ust  here  I'd  lay  down 
A  large  sum  of  money — ^to  wit  half  a  crown, 
To  be  loose  for  five  minutes  and  teU  you  in  prose 
What  grief  in  the  Child's  pretty  bosom  arose ; 
What  thoughts  of  the  Prince !  0,  it's  cruelly  hard 
To  shamble  along  like  a  handicapped  bard, 
While  three-volimje  tinkers  plod  recklessly  by :  — 
No  abbey  for  them  though, — no,  no !  when  they  die! 

A  sad  fix  was  hers,  because  Kings  of  the  East 

Don't  stand  upon  trifles — ^in  courtship  at  least; 

And  boldly  condense  all  the  usual  twaddle 

To  "  will  you,  or  won't  you?  a  nod  or  a  noddle  !** 

She  felt  that  to  stave  on  her  destiny  sad. 

But  one  way  was  open, — at  once  to  sham  mad. 

Now,  in  England,  there's  nothing  more  easy  on  earth; 
You  needn't  indulge  in  ridiculous  mirth ; 
Tilburina's  white  satin,  Ophelia's  sad  song, 
Mrs.  Bloomer's  pink  breeches,  are  all  far  too  strong. 
You've  simply  some  innocent  victim  to  smother, — 
A  child  three  weeks  old  is  as  good  as  another, — 
Or,  coaxing  your  sweet-heart  to  walk  in  the  garden, 
Tuck  a  knife  in  his  brisket,  and  then  beg  his  pardon, 
And  lo,  the  deed's  done !  all  the  jury  in  chorus 
Will  snort,  **  How  inhmnan  to  bring  her  before  us ! 
Bah !  stop  the  defence !  'Twas  a  lunatic's  act. 
Our  verdict,  at  once  is.  Not  Guilty 'cause  cracked." 

The  Princess,  however,  who  lacked  opportunity. 
Or,  perhaps,  didn't  care  to  cut  throats  with  impunity. 
Went  mad  in  her  own  way ;  she  slapped  her  maid's 

faces, 
Began  to  munch  ribbon,  kid  gloves,  and  stay-laces, 
Cried  out  for  an  omlette  of  toadstools  and  rum. 
And  finished  by  quietly  sucking  her  thumb. 

Dumbfoundered,  her  horrified  handmaidens  ran 
For  the  chief  palace-doctor .--^a  learned  young  man. 
He  came — ^put  the  usual  Questions,  "  for  luck," 
She  gave  him  no  answer,  but  quacked  like  a  duck : 
Tfiat  settled  the  business :  "  Aias,  it's  too  plain !" 
He  muttered — "  Her  ladyship's  clearly  insane ; 
My  questions  are  all  so  provokingly  parried, 
I  doubt  but  she's  even  too  mad  to  be  manied !" 

Bright  burned  the  King's  anger  on  learning   the 

state 
Of  one  he'd  been  pleased  to  select  as  a  mate. 
Gloomily  growling  he  stalked  to  and  fro. 
With  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as  far  as  they'd  go, 
Then  sent  for  the  doctor, — "  I  wish  you  to  Know," 
Said  he,  **  if  the  lady's  not  well  in  a  week. 
Your  neck  it's  oiu:  royal  intention  to  tweak  : 
It's  just  kill  or  cure  man,  and  perfectlv  fair ; 
I  like  to  be  candid,  so  Bolus  beware ! 

Poor  Bolus  went  out  with  a  terrified  squint 
Bight  sorely  dismayed  at  ^is  practical  hm\  i 


He  bled  her,  he  cupped  her,— blue  bottles  and  red 
Prescribed  without  ceasing,  and  blistered  her  head ; 
In  short,  all  the  orthodox  changes  were  rung. 
Till  the  end  of  the  week,  and  then  Bolus  was  hung. 

The  cry  was,  "  more  doctors !"  more  doctors  there 

came. 
But  signally  failed  the  young  lady  to  tame ; 
And  daily  some  leech,  as  the  patient  grew  worse, 
Who  called  in  his  carriage,  drove  home  in  a  hearse. 

Enraged  at  such  failures,  his  Miyesty,  then 
Demolished  the  Hall  of  those  medical  men. 
To  jail  went  tlie  College ;— their  ears  were  all  clipped, 
They  were  privately  blistered,  and  publicly  whipped  :— 
Each  day,  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  they  quafied 
A  fine,  frothy  goblet  of  double  black-draught;— 
— "  The  discipline's  rough,  but  the  fault  is  your  own," 
Said  the  king,  "  I  must  raise  your  professioxjal  tone." 
As  a  final  resource,  he  bade  Heralds  proclaim. 
Through  all  the  wide  land,  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
"Volunteers  to  the  front !    Any  bold  amateur, 
Who  fancies  he's  able  the  Princess  to  cure. 
May  drop  in  and  do  it.   In  case  of  success, 
Her  weight  in  pure  gold  will  but  faintly  express 
Our  sense  of  his  merit    In  case  he  should  mull  it, 
We  shall  weigh  him  himself— with  a  rope  round  his 
gullet" 

"But  how  about  the  luckless  Prince?" 

I  hear  some  reader  say ; 
"Pray  what  has  hs  been  doing  since 

The  Indian  soared  away? 
Perhaps  he  sought  an  early  grave, 

From  youth's  bright  hopes  debarred; 
Or  did  he  simply  stamp  and  rave  ? 

Out  with  it,  majBter  Bard !" 

I'll  tell  you.    On  first 

Comprehending  the  worst. 
The  yells  he  sent  after  that  Indian  accurst 

Were  something  quite  awful ; 

Indeed  such  a  jaw-fiill 
Of  terms  that  in  Bow  Street  are  voted  unlawful. 
And  cheap  at  five  shillings,  you'd  really  have  thought 
He  couldn't  in  youth  have  been  properly  taught 
On  cooling,  however,  he  clearly  perceived, 
'Twasn't  thus  that  the  maiden  could  well  be  retneved; 
And  wisely  remarked,  "If  the  Child  I  can't  follow, 
At  least  she  slian't  think  that  my  love  is  all  hollow; 
ButfoUowI>vUl!- 

In  those  days,  you  should  know, 
Mere  gentlefolks  didn't  a  travelling  go : 
No  cockney  had  ever  yet  ventured  a  stroll 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  beheld  the  Tyrol ; 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Mont  Blanc,  had  he  lived  at  the  timo, 
Would  have  scaled  Shooter's  Hill  when  in  want  ol  a 

climb, 
Or,  may  be,  indulgeid  in  a  heart-broken  moan 
For  Albion's  white  clifis  on  the  beach  at  Boulogne ; 
At  present  our  troubles  are  sorely  inci-eased, 
When  each  travelled  monkey  tells  tales  of  the  l^ast. 

In  short,  it  was  everywhere  quite  understood, 
A  tourist,  as  sugh,  could  be  aflei*  no  good ; 
I'll  simply  allude  to  the  scrapes  of  Lord  Bateman, 
For  which,  videpamm,  the  life  of  tliat  great  man. 
A  pilgrim  passed  freely,  and  so  did  a  pedlar,    ^^ 
But  every  one  else  was  a  "spy"  or  a  "meddler. 

Our  hero  accordingly  purchased  a  "pack," —  ^ 
Brushed  his  hat  the  wi-ong  way,  turned  his  sim  - 

collars  back,  .     ,  • 

Put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his  gloves  m  i» 

pocket, — 
And  went  to  a  general  dealer's  to  stock  it. 
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No  ourious  reader  will  ask  me,  I  hope, 

For  a  formal  detail  of  pomatum  and  soap, 

Bouge,  tweezers,  tin  thimbles,  pills,  hair-dyes,  and 

snufiP, 
Because,  if  he  does,  he'll  get  more  than  enough ; 
Suffice  it  to  say — that  convenient  old  phrase ! — 
The  Prince  drove  away  in  a  bagmau-bke  chaise ; 
And  caring  but  little  where  Fortune  might  lead, 
Like  honest  Don  Quixote,  lelt  that  to  his  steed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day, 

He  reached  a  great  bay, 
Where  lay  a  stout  Indiaman  boimd  for  Cathay;— 

The  Captain  was  bawling. 

The  sailors  were  hauling, 
Or  flourishing  shoreward,  their  hats  of  tarpaulin ; — 
"Maybe,"  cried  the  Prince,  '*  these  fine  fellows  will 

fall  in 
With  her  whom  I  seek !  I'll  at  once  volunteer; 
'Twill  be  fifty  times  better  than  snivelling  here !" 

He  did.    Says  the  mate,  "  You  young  shaver,  avast ! 
You  must  mind  how  you  haul  or  you'll  fetch  down 

the  mast ! 
You  sleek  whipper-snapper,  why  what  good  are  you? 
No  matter,  go  ior'ard !  we're  short  of  our  crew. 
If  you  don't  pull  your  pound,  lad,  you'll  dance  at  the 

gangway," 
He  added,  and  swore  a  good  deal  in  a  slang  way, 
With  divers  allusions  to  "timbers"  and  "eyes,' 
That  shore-keeping  readers  would  rather  surprise, 
And  made — though  they  wouldn't  be  pretty  to  read — 
The  Prince  go  below,  very  nervous  indeed. 

Some  v7ocks  had  gone  by  since  that  fine  afternoon. 
When  down  on  their  course  came  a  frightful  typhoon. 
It  roared  through  the  rigging  and  thrashed  them 

about, 
The  mate  had  his  eyelids  blown  clean  inside  out. 
The  bulwarks  were  stove  and  the  water  washed  in, 
Till  the  men  at  the  pumps  were  all  up  to  the  chin ; 
In  short,  to  save  life — they  could  hope  for  no  more — 
They  put  the  helm  up,  and  so  ran  her  ashore. 

The  Prince,  who  instinctively  snatched  up  his  paok, 
W' hen  he  foimd  all  the  timbers  beginning  to  crack, 
(At  such  dreadful  times,  as  you've  probably  read. 
The  queerest  of  fancies  come  into  one's  head,) 
Beached  land  on  a  grating ;  but  scarcely  had  set 
His  foot  on  hard  ground,  before,  sneezing,  and  wet, 
He  was  poimced  upon,  pummelled,  and  gagged  like 

a  felon. 
With  outrages  perfectly  painful  to  dwell  on ; — 

"  Now,  listen,  young  man, 

Your  foot's  in  Japan  !'* 
They  shouted, "  Ah !  get  it  away  If  jow  can  I 
Come,  try  it  at  once,  lor  you've  no  time  to  spare ; 
It's  not  so  much  longer  that  noddle  you'll  wear !" 

They  led  the  wretched  youth  away 

Before  a  plg-tidled  beak ; 
*'  Now,  stranger,  hast  thou  aught  to  say  : 

If  so,  you'd  better  speak ! 
Our  laws  are  death  to  those  who  land 

Within  these  isles  of  ours ; 
It  seems  they  caught  you  on  the  strand — 
A  Pedlar  by  the  powers ! 
Unstrap  his  pack 
From  off  his  oack, 
And  what  the  wares  may  be 
That  brought  him  thus 
To  trade  with  us, 
We'll  very  quickly  see  ! 
Ha !  snuff  and  tobacco : — a  smuggler,  I'll  swear  I 
Eouge,  thimbles,  pins,  tweezers— heni!  4yes  foy  the 
hair! 


And  hollo !  see,  '*^  Holloway's  Ointment  afid  Pills, 
Guaranteed  an  Infallible  Cure  for  All  Ills !" 
0  ho !  that  explains  it !    I  now  see  it  all ; 
He's  after  that  blessed  young  child  of  Bengal ! 
Did  you  come,  my   young   friend,    to    effect  her 
recovery  ?" 

"  —  I  did !"  screamed  the  Pi-lnce.    "  I'm  her  slave, 

I'm  her  lover,  I 
Came  to  recover  her !     Oh,  is  she  here  ?" 
" — Not.  so  fast;"  growled  the  Mftgistrate,  looking 

severe : — 

"  If  that  be  your  object,  the  King's  Proclamation 
Commands  us  to  pass  you  without  molestation ; 
But  hark  ye !  they  tell  me  the  lucky  man's  fee 
The  weignt  in  pure  gold  of  that  lady  will  be ; 
One-half,  my  young  pill-box,  is  ample  for  you ; 
The  rest  must  reward  me  for  letting  you  through : 
Should  you  ever  return,  with  your  bead  on  its  socket. 
Remember,  I've  that  little  claim  on  your  pqcket !" 

Albeit  the  Prince  was  puzzled  sore, 

He  wisely  answered,  "  Done ; 
When  next  we  meet  on  yonder  shore, 

W^e  halve  the  gold  I've  won  : 
Meanwhile,  I'd  tnank  your  Lordship 

To  make  my  bearings  clear, 
For,  as  we  say  aboard  ship, 

I  don't  see  how  to  steer." 

The  palace  ^ates  are  gained  at  last, 

The  drawbndge  dearod — the  sentries  passed : 

"  From  foreign  lands  across  the  sea, 

I  come  to  work  a  cure,"  said  he ; 

"  Where  is  the  lady  ?  show  me  in, 

And  let  the  charm  at  once  begin." 

Outspake  the  palace-porter, 

A  very  friendly  man, 
"  To  come  across  the  water 

Was  but  a  simple  plan, 
Because  you  might  have  died  at  home, 
Nor  ever  braved  the  roaring  foam. 

"  Yon  skulls  that  peel  and  blister 

Ijx  the  sweltering  noon-day  sun 
Could  not  one  bit  assist  her. 

But  came  off  one  by  one : 
Aye,  all  you  doctors  fare  alike. 
There  won't  be  soon  one  empty  spike. 

"  Between  the  homceopathist, 

Who  grins  there  on  the  right, 
And  yon  poor  damp  hydropathist, 

Who  only  died  last  night. 
Your  head  will  hang  to-morrow  morning ; — 
Ah—well !  if  you  will  take  no  warning, — 
Go  in  and  welcome :  that's  the  door, 
And  there's  the  lady,  on  the  floor! 

"  Fly  Doctor !"  cried  the  Princess  — "  fly ! 

I  can't  be  cured !  it's  yain  to  try ! 

Hence,  pounder,  with  your  pills  and  paok ! 

I'm  maa— I  know  it!  quack,  quack,  quack! 

Don't  stay,  I  charge  you  on  your  life  f 

I'll  never  be  the  monster's  ^life ! 

What,  linger  still?  ....  Good  gracious, yes ! 

I  know  him  in  his  pedlar's  dress ! 

My  darling  Prince !    I  am  so  glad ! 

My  dearest,  I'm  not  really  mad!" 

Quite  needless  were  it  to  persist 
In  tearing  ftom  suoh  scenes  the  veil ; 

The  *  happy  couple '  hugged  and  kissed. 
No  doubt"-but  that's  beside  my  tale : 

«  J  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf,' 

Who  never  did  such  things  himself. 
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As  quick  as  pigeons  on  the  wing, 

Her  maidens  ran  to  find  the  King ; 

♦'—Oh  Sire !"  they  clamoured,  *'  please  come 

quick ; 
A  pedlar's  heen  and  done  the  trick ! 
At  once  they  both  a-kissing  fell. 
And,  as  it  seems,  he's  kissed  her  well ! — " 
In  ruslied  the  King, — "  Your  hand,  my  friend ! 
The  means  which  led  to  such  an  end 
We  will  not  question !    There's  your  cheque  ;— 
Remember  that  we've  spared  your  neck ; 
Our  banker's  gone  abroad,  but,  dash  it ! 
It's  odd  if  somebody  won't  cash  it; 
TiU  then,  you  see  you've  less  to  carry : — 
And  now,  my  Queen,  at  once  we'll  marry !" 

Confounded  stood  the  lovers ; 

But  the  royal  pedlar  said, 
"  Until  she  quite  recovers 

It  were  not  safe  to  wed : — 
There's  magic  been  at  work  on  her. 

That  hasn't  run  its  course  ; 
*Twas  drawn,  imless  I  greatly  err. 

From  an  Enchanted  Horse ! 
I  only  wish  I  had  it  here, 

I'd  soon  set  matters  right ; 
And  then  your  Highness  need'nt  fear 

To  marry  her  to-night." 

*•  To  be  STU*e! "  cried  the  King; 

*'  Now  you  mention  the  thing, 
We  picked  up  a  nag  that  they  liither  shall  bring; 
And  then  cut  your  conjuring  short,  by  the  bye, 
I  hate  being  treated  like  Christopher  Sly !" 


The  Horse,  as  I  mentioned  I  think,  had  been  placed 
In  the  Royal  Museum,  whose  keeper's  good  taste 
Made  them  lock  all  •  hobgoblin-like '  things  out  of  sight, 
In  a  snug  shady  *  basement,'*  that  suited  them  quite; 
And  hence  his  good  looks  were  a  trifle  gone  by. 
Being  mouldy,  and  minus  a  tail  and  an  eye. 

"  Place  him  out,"  said  the  Prince,  "  in  the  open  court- 
yard. 
Bring  incense — ^bring  ambergris,  camphor,  and  nard ! 
Light  censers  all  round  him; — stand  back  if  you 

please ; 
The  lady  must  mount  him  and  sit  at  her  ease : — 
More  incense,  more  incense !  continue  to  smoke  us. 
Whilst  I  disenchant  her  1  now  then, — Hokus  pokus ! 
And  presto,  away !" 

To  the  saddle  he  sprang, 
The  fizzing  horse-clockwork  went  round  with  a  clang, 
— "Huzza  for  check-mate !  My  fine  fellow  you're  done ! 
So  next  time  vour  thoughts  upon  marrying  run 
Be  wise  and  don't  act  like  an  owlish  old  Cadi, 
But  previously  ask  the  consent  of  the  lady !" 

All  right-minded  people  will  hear  with  delight 
That  the  lovers  arrived  at  Cashmere  before  night ; 
The  wedding  went  ofi"  with  the  greatest  edat, 
The  Prince  on  the  throne  soon  replaced  his  papa, 
The  Great  Mogul  dying,  his  daughter  came  in 
For  the  throne  of  the  Indies — ^the  crown  and  the  tin, 
And,  all  over  Asia,  their  splendour  and  fame 
Were  everyone's  theme,  till  John  Company  came ! 

•  See  Quarterly  Review.    Art,  *  British  Museum,'  vol. 
cbuLv,  p.  153. 
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Justice  to  Scotland?  What  does  it  mean? 
It  is  a  cry,  good  reader,  which  is  getting  up  in 
the  northern  regions,  and  which,  if  sustained 
much  longer,  will  get  beyond  the  confines  of 

Bonny  Teviotdale  and  Cheviot  mountains  blue, 

and,  mayhap,  will  command  the  attention  in  some 
degree  of  the  Legislature.  Being  a  cry,  the  next 
question  is,  what  utterance  is  being  shouted  by 
the  Caledonian  voice  ?  And  to  this  we  answer  in 
the  briefest  terms,  that  the  Scotch  presently  are, 
and  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  nationality ;  that  the  centri- 
petal gorge  of  London  is  absorbing  what  had  wont 
to  belong  to  Edinburgh,  and  that  in  respect  of 
parliamentary  grants  and  Government  influence, 
London  and  Dublin  get  more  than  their  share  of 
good  things,  while  Edinburgh  is  left  to  shift  for 
itself. 

These  are  the  specific  complaints,  and  in  dis- 
cussing them,  two  points  require  to  be  attended 
to.  Eirst,  do  the  causes  for  grumbling  really 
exist  ?  and  if  they  do,  can  they  be  explained  on 
any  satisfactory  grounds  ?  Wo  plead  guilty  to  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  per/ervidum  ingenium  Scoto- 
rum,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  insensible 


to  the  little  weaknesses  that  sometimes  adhere 
to  North  Eritons,  when  comparing  themselves 
with  others,  and  we  therefore  mean  to  conduct 
the  inquiry  in  an  impartial  spirit — although  we 
are  quite  aware  that  by  indulging  in  this  frame 
of  mind,  wo  may  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  lukcwammcss,  if  not  indeed  of  positive  want  of 
patriotism.  To  this  result  we  are  quite  indif- 
ferent, as  the  consciousness  of  performing  duty 
is  at  all  times  a  sufficient  reparation  for  tempo- 
rary misconception. 

We  have  no  hesitation  then  in  affirming  dis- 
tinctly at  the  outset  that  Edinburgh  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  same  advantages  as  London  or 
Dublin.  There  be  some  men  and  some  companies 
where  the  utterance  of  such  a  heresy  would  ex- 
pose its  propounder  to  something  little  short  of 
personal  violence,  and  to  them  we  have  simply  to 
say,  *' Strike,  but  hear!"  And  if  they  will  but 
listen  patiently,  we  may  possibly  be  able  to  satisfy 
them  that  our  position  is  tenable.  As  the  metro- 
polis of  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  London  is  entitled  to  certain 
immunities  to  which  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  have 
no  just  claim ;  and  as  the  metropolis  of  an  im- 
poverished,  somewhat    misruled;   and  abnormal 
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coimtiyy  Dublin  is  justified  in  seeking  certain 
priyilegesy  which  Edinburgh  is  not  entitled  to, 
and  which,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ask. 
We  make  these  two  concessions  broadly,  and 
without  reservation,  but  then,  after  giving  them 
their  fuU  influence,  we  are  afraid  that  after  all, 
Scotland  has  yet  to  complain  that  strict  justice 
has  not  been  meted  out  to  her.     The  thistle  has 
been  in  the  shade,  while  the  rose  and  the  shamrock 
have  been  basking  in  the  sunshine.     Some  per- 
sons have  asked  with  wondering  simplicity  why 
Edinburgh  should  possess  any  superiority  oyer 
Liverpool,    Manchester,    Birmiagham,  or   other 
towns,  of  equal  and  greater  trade  and  population, 
and  why  it  should  expect  subsidies  and  counte- 
nance, to  which  they  do  not  lay  claim.      The 
answer  to  this  is  easy.     Edinburgh  is  the  metro- 
polis of  an  ancient  independent  Kingdom — Shaving 
a  separate  code  of  laws,  and  professing  a  different 
religious  creed  and  form  of  Church  government. 
If  you  will,  it  represents,  in  the  phraseology  of 
Lord    Lyndhurst,   a    community   diflering    ''in 
blood,  language,  and  religion."     The  Post-office, 
Custom-house,   Stamp-office,    and    other   public 
places  in    Liverpool,   may  all    hail    from    the 
central  heads  of  these  departments  in  London, 
but  when  the  border  is  crossed,  Blackstone  must 
give  place  to  Stair,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
must,  north  of  the  Tweed,  bend  down  before  the 
Confession  of  Faith.    There  is,  therefore,  the  best 
possible    reason  why  Edinburgh  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  English  pro- 
vincial towns — nay,  more,  supposing  that  laws 
and  creed  were  matters  of  which  the  State  did  not 
take  cognizance,  the  fact  that  Edinburgh  had  cer- 
tain privileges  conferred  on  her  at  the  treaty  of 
Union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  would  of  itself 
be  decisive  of  the  point.     A  Scottish  King,  James 
YI.,  acquired  the  English  crown  by  direct  legal 
succession — always,  of  course,  on  the  assumption 
that  Elizabeth's  title  was  clear  and  indisputable — 
and  the  junction  of  the  two  crowns  put  a  stop 
to  interminable  wars  and  intrigues  between  two 
countries  which  nature  had  joined  together,  and 
which  feudal  violence  and  ignorance  of  true  national 
policy  had  alone  put  asunder.     Under  James  I., 
Charles    I.,  Cromwell,    Charles    II.,  James  II., 
and  William  and  Mary,  the  two  territories  were 
regally  connected ;  but  under  the  sway  of  Queen 
Anne,  England  and  Scotiand  were  united  under 
one   government — the   Scottish  Parliament  was 
abolished,  and  the  scat  of  rule  was  transferred  to 
London.     It  could  not  of  course,  be  expected  that 
the  Scotch  would  consent  to  the  extinction  of  a 
domestic  Legislature,  without  certain  guarantees 
being  solemnly  interchanged  that  her  ancient  pe- 
culiarities   of    government    and    administration 
should  be  inviolably  maintained.     In  many  in- 
stances we  are  bound  to  admit  that  these  have 
been  duly  preserved,  but  in  other  respects,  it  is 
evident  that  they  havevnot  been  preserved,  although 
our  regret  at  this  result  must  be  lessened  by  the 
consideration  that  some  portions  of  the  treaty  of 
Union  have  imquestionably  been  changed  for  the 
better.      The  Union  was    accompli^ed  amidst 
much  diplomacy  and  craft  j  no  littie  haste  was 


manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
respecting  the  two  Kingdoms;  and  although  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
wasdistinguishedfor  literature  andmartial  prowess, 
there  are  clauses  in  the  document  which  de- 
monstrate conclusively  that  its  framers  lived  before 
the  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,*'  and 
that  the  theory  of  Kberal  government  was  but  im- 
perfectiy  imderstood  by  them.  We  refer  to  the 
regulations  anent  stamps,  window  duties,  coals, 
malt,  &c.,  where  by  a  transparent  device,  Scotland 
might  have  been  free  for  a  time  from  the  English 
imposts  on  these  items,  whilst,  as  experience  has 
since  proved,  it  was  only  necessary  to  repeal  the 
current  English  tariff,  and  then  in  new  enact- 
ments bring  the  whole  to  bear  on  Scotiand.  Of 
this  we  do  not  at  all  complain,  as  it  is  but  quite 
fair  that  like  commodities  should  be  similarly 
taxed  in  both  countries — ^nay,  more,  we  regret 
that  differential  duties  should  still  deface  the 
statute  book.  We  have  never  seen  any  propriety 
in  causing  Scotch  whiskey  to  pay  a  higher  duty 
in  England  than  is  exacted  in  Scotiand — and  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  Scotch  blood 
in  his  veins,  we  shall  be  glad  if  he  take  a  hint 
regarding  this  matter,  from  Clause  VII.  of  the  treaty 
of  Union,  which  runs  thus : — 

"  That  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  for  ever, 
from  and  after  the  Union, liable  to  the  same  excises  upon 
exdseable  liquors,  excepting  only  on  beer  and  ale,"  &c. 

How  the  Scotch  distillers,  and  the  Scots  living 
in  England,  ever  submitted,  in  the  face  of  a  decla- 
ration so  positive  as  this,  to  the  present  excessive 
impost  on  the  national  beverage,  when  exported 
to  the  southern  portions  of  the  island,  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  an  oversight  littie  short  of  mira- 
cidous ;  but  this  aad  the  like  inroads  will  fall  to  bo 
considered  at  more  length  hereafter. 

Of  the  clauses  which  very  properly  have  been 
tossed  overboard,  the  two  following  may  bo  cited 
as  favourable  specimens : — 

XX.  That  all  heritable  offices,  superiorities,  heritable 
jurisdictions,  offices  for  life,  and  jurisdictions  for  life,  be 
reserved  to  the  owners  thereof  as  rights  of  property,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  of  this  treaty. 

XXI.  That  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  royal  burghs 
in  Scotland,  as  they  now  are,  do  remain  entire  after  the 
Union,  and  notwithstanding  thereof. 

Had  these  two  precious  clauses  been  allowed  to 
remain  intact,  we  should  have  had  every  noble- 
man and  laird  claiming  power  to  hang  oc  imprison 
his  vassals  at  their  sovereign  will  and  pleasure ; 
we  should  have  had  aU  sorts  of  placemen,  sine- 
curists,  and  pensioners ;  and,  above  all,  we  should 
have  had  neither  paxHamentary  nor  burgh  reform. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  tiiat  we  do 
not  idolize  the  Act  of  Union ;  and  that,  by  conse- 
quence, we  are  no  believers  in  its  inviolability. 
AVhat  ]?arliamcnt  does  at  one  time,  it  may  undo 
at  another  j  and  it  were  preposterous  to  assume 
that  the  imperial  legislature  should,  in  our  day, 
bo  trammelled  by  an  Act  of  any  former  Parliament 
that  seriously  obstructed  social  progress.  Having 
laid  down  this  position — ^which,  we  may  observe 
parenthetically,    was    first   enunciated  by  Lord 
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Chonoollor  Hardwioko,  when  ho  introdacod  his 
Act  for  tho  Suppression  of  Horoditablo  Jurisdic- 
tions, during  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745 — 
it  may  be  alleged  that,  practically,  we  give  up  the 
Union  Treaty,  and  that  we  are  not,  in  conse- 
quence, entitled  to  plead  its  enactments  in  bar  of 
any  proposed  innovation ;  in  reply  to  which  we 
have  to  state  that,  whilst  not  objecting  to  altera- 
tions in  the  great  international  statute,  we  would 
have  all  infractions  made  on  it  to  be  proclaimed 
openly,  and  not  carried  through. by  side-winds; 
whereas,  for  the  most  part,  infringements  have 
been  made  on  it  by  stealth,  and  its  existence 
has  often  been  completely  ignored  by  modem 
legislators.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be  — 
one  law  should  not  contradict  another;  and  in 
pleading  for  this  recognition  of  the  Union,  we 
simply  stipulate  for  a  oonoession  to  which  every 
ordinary  Act  of  Parliament  is  undoubtedly  en- 
titled. 

Having  so  far  premised,  we  now  wish  the 
reader  to  go  back  in  thought  to  the  period  when 
Scotland  had  a  Monarch  and  Court  of  its  own — 
when  royal  residences,  now  in  ruins,  glittered  in 
pomp  and  splendour — ^when  the  native  nobility 
were  not  ashamed  to  reside  in  the  land  of  their 
birth — and  when  even  the  rustle  of  lawn  sleeves 
added  variety  to  the  pageant  scene.  "Well,  when 
James  migrated  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the 
vacant  sceptre  of  Elizabeth,  the  indigenous  Court 
and  its  nobility  departed,  never  to  return.  Holy- 
rood  and  Scone  became  deserted ;  and  Falkland, 
Lochmaben,  Dunstaffiiagc,  and  Linlithgow  crum- 
bled into  decay — the  nobility  sought  the  sunnier 
clime  of  England,  and  tho  bishops  gravitated  to 
its  richer  pastures.  All  this  was  annoying,  no 
doubt,  to  Scotland,  but  England  could  not  help 
the  change  that  had  taken  place ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  entitled  to  bear  any  share  of  the  blame. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Scoto- Anglican 
kings  from  holding  alternate  courts  in  the  two 
countries,  and  occasionally  they  did  visit  the 
northern  capital;  but  we  all  know  that  such 
swarms  of  needy  adventurers  tracked  the  footsteps 
of  their  sovereign  to  the  English  £1  Dorado,  that 
''  Solomon''  became  ashamed  of  them  and  their 
country  together.  Moreover,  the  royal  pedant 
was  deeply  in  debt  to  many  of  his  northern  sub- 
jects (the  claim  preferred  bv  Richie  Moniplies,  in 
the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  is  a  fair  case  in  point), 
that  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  avow,  that  want 
of  will  rather  than  want  of  opportunity,  prevented 
him  fix)m  oftener  disturbing  the  cobwebs  that 
began  to  adorn  Holyrood.  The  "  Martyr"  again 
might  have  got  over  the  pecnniary  difficulty,  but 
he  got  into  controversy  with  Alexander  Henaerson 
about  Church  Government,  and  he  did  not  choose 
to  expose  himself  to  the  fire  of  Presbyterian  artil- 
lery. Of  the  Protector's  company,  the  Scotch 
received  a  larger  share  than  they  at  all  relished. 
Charles  II.  never  forgave  the  compulsory  admi- 
nistration of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  and 
a  visit  from  his  brother  James  was  out  of  the 
question.  William  of  Holland  had  no  tie  of  birth 
or  descent  to  connect  him  with  the  north,  and 
hence,  excepting  the  solitary  visit  of  George  IV,, 


Sootland  remained  unhononred  by  royal  visits  till 
the  advent  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Thus  was  the  Court  swept  away ;  but,  mean- 
while, legal,  political,  commercial,  and  social 
institutions  were  advancing,  and  long  before  the 
Union  came  to  be  talked  of  or  consummated,  the 
public  appointments  in  Scotland  were  largo  in 
point  of  number  and  dignity.  What  they  are 
now,  in  both  respects,  may  be  easily  ascertained 
by  any  one  who  will  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
instituting  a  comparison  between  what  they  were 
and  what  thev  are.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  select  a  period  before  the  Union,  or  at 
the  Union,  or  even  immediately  after  its  adjustment. 
We  shall  refer,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  the 
year  1784,  an  epoch  very  nearly  fourscore  of  years 
posterior  to  Queen  Anne's  times,  and  one  which 
is  distinctly  within  the  reooUection  of  many  living 
men.  We  take  no  note  of  the  innovations  that 
took  place  between  1707  and  1784,  and  they  were 
neither  few  nor  small ;  but  we  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  comparison  between  certain  institu- 
tions as  they  stood  in  1784,  and  as  they  now  stand 
in  1853. 

At  the  Union  the  judicial  establishments  of 
Scotland  were  the  Court  of  Session  for  civil  causes, 
the  Justiciary  for  criminal,  the  Admiralty  for  ma- 
ritime, and  the  Exchequer  for  fiscal  cases.  The 
staff  was  as  foUows : — 

Court  of  Seiiion,  17SI, 
A  Lord  President, 
Fourteen  Judges. 

Court  of  Justiciary. 
A  Lord  Jastice  General, 
A  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
Five  Judges. 

Court  of  Exchequer, 
A  Lord  Cliief  Baron, 
Four  Judges. 

Court  of  Admiralty, 
A  liOrd  Yice-Adnural, 
One  Judge. 

The  Union  Act  provided  for  tho  perpetuity  of 
these  four  oourtft*-*8ubject  to  such  modifications 
as  the  Imperial  ParHamont  might  think  fit.  £e- 
form,  therefore,  was  clearly  admissible,  but  eer- 
taiidy  not  suppression — ^yet  the  Courts  of  Session 
and  Justiciary  are  all  that  now  remain.  The  Ad- 
miralty Court  has  been  utterly  extinguished,  and 
its  jurisdictions  transferred  to  London,  while  the 
Comrt  of  Exchequer  has  been  annexed  to  the 
Court  of  Session. 

The  Judicial  Staff  of  1784  was  twenty-six. 

The  Judicial  Staff  of  1853  is  thirteen,  being 
exactly  one-half. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  a  cumbrous  or  expensive 
system  of  legal  administration,  and,  tiiorefore,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  pruning  of 
judges  and  court  implied  a  retrogade  movement. 
We  merely  refer  to  these  things  as  justifying  tho 
statement  that  extensive  and  swe^ing  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Scottish  system  of  Juris- 
prudence, as  well  as  for  illusb^ating  another  posi- 
tion to  which  we  shall  presently  advert. 

The  sixteenth  section  of  the  Union  provided 
that  the  Scottish  Mint  should  be  continued;  and  in 
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1784  it  was  in  existenoo,  having  a  general,  a 
master,  a  warden,  a  counter-warden,  an  assay- 
master,  an  engraver,  a  clerk,  and  an  artisan.  It 
is  now  amongst  the  things  that  were,  and  the 
premifies  are  at  this  moment  occupied  by  a  black- 
smith. Here  then  certainly  is  a  mighty  falling 
off. 

Of  state  officers  there  was  a  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  a  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  a  Lord  Eegister,  all 
with  suits.  These  are  now  extinct,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  Lord  Advocate,  three 
commissioners,  and  a  steward.  Now  it  would 
appear  that  His  Eoyal  Highness  is  nunus  an 
establishment  in  SootLand---a  curtaiknent  which 
we  trust  will  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  house- 
hold of  the  present  heir-apparent  comet  to  be  re- 
constructed. 

In  the  revenue  departments  our  glory  has  been 
equally  shorn  of  its  looks.  The  stamp  and  post- 
offices  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  but  the 
Boards  of  Excise  and  Customs  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Brobdignag  appetite  of  Lon- 
don. The  Excise  boasted  of  £ve  commissioners, 
three  secretaries,  two  comptrollers,  and  some 
fifty  other  fonctionaries.  Edinburgh  now  rejoices 
in  a  collector^  and  half-a-dozen  supervisors,  being 
the  equipment  of  every  sixth  rate  country  town. 
The  Customs  had  five  commissioneTS,  secretaries, 
comptrollers,  &c.,  to  the  number  also  of  about  fifty 
officials;  and  now  a  oouple  of  solicitors  are  all 
that  ore  left  of  this  noble  army  of  place-holders. 

Salt,  having,  for  some  reason  or  other  that  we 
are  not  antiquarian  enough  to  inquire  into,  been 
dignified  wdtii  a  special  clause  in  the  Union,  there 
was  an  establishment  in  existence  called  the 
"  Officers  of  the  Salt  Duties,"  and  they  had  their 
commissioner  and  staff;  but  they  too,  honest 
gentlemen,  had  their  day,  and  nobody  knows  any- 
thing about  them  in  1853. 

At  this  stage  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  met 
with  the  objection  that  the  public  establishments 
of  SootlaQd  were  too  numerous  and  expensive, 
and  that  to  cut  them  down  was  to  **  serve  them 
right."  Bo  it  so.  But  what  then  is  made  of  the 
parallel  case  of  Ireland  ?  It,  too,  was  once  on  in- 
dependent kingdom,  with  a  resident  sovereignty, 
and  with  domestic  institutions,  and  it  also  effected 
a  Union  with  England.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
pertinent  question  to  inquire  how  the  Irish  esta- 
blishments have  fared  in  the  race  of  suppression 
oad  modification.  It  is  not  our  business  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Emerald  Isle  prior  to 
the  consummation  of  their  Union,  the  repeal  of 
which  has  been  so  clamourously  advocated  ever 
since  the  junction  took  place,  but  we  can,  to  some 
extent,  enumerate  certcun  officers  which  Ireland 
possesses,  and  which  Scotland  has  never  been 
favoured  with. 

First  and  principally,  there  is  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  his  Yice-regal  court,  which  spends  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  Dublin,  and  which  con- 
tributes to  keep  up  the  nationality  of  the  country. 
Scotland  has  no  equivalent  for  this,  except  a  visit 
of  ten  days  in  each  year  of  a  Commissioner  to  the 
supreme  court  of  tho  established  Church.    A  pro- 


cession and  a  few  dinners  occasionally  on  an  equi- 
vocal scale,  sum  up  the  benefits  conferred  by  this 
act  of  condescension. 

Then  Ireland  has  a  State  Secretary,  who  has  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  whose  specisJ  province  it 
is  to  watch  over  Irish  interests.  Scotland  has  no 
functionary  corresponding  to  this  official,  although 
it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  his  services  woidd 
be  extremely  desirable. 

.  Of  the  Irish  Attorney  General  and  the  Solicitor 
General,  we  take  no  account,  as  they  pair  off  re- 
spectively with  the  Scotch  Lord  Advocate  and 
Solicitor  General — ^it  being  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  tho  Irish  Solicitor  is  rarely  out  of 
Parliament,  while  his  Caledonian  brotlier  is  rarely 
in  it. 

The  Judicial  Establishments  of  Ireland,  reason- 
ing from  their  present  fulness,  do  not  appear  to 
have  suffered,  like  the  Scotch,  from  curtailment. 

The  following  is  the  current  legal  equipment  of 
Ireland — 

A  Court  of  Chancery, 

A  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 

A  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 

A  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

A  Court  of  Exchequer, 

A  Prerogative  Court, 

A  Congistorial  Court, 

A  High  Conrt  of  Admiralty, 

A  Court  for  Insolvent  Debtors, 

A  Civil  Bill  and  Becord  Court, 

Of  Military  Establishments  Ireland  has — 

An  Adjutant-General's  Office,     * 

A  Quarter-Master  General's  Office, 

A  Judge-Advocate  General's  Department. 

In  the  Civil  Department  it  has — 

A  Privy  Seal, 

A  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services  Office, 

A  Stationery  Office, 

A  Custom  House, 

An  Excise  Office, 

A  Board  of  Public  Works, 

Ireland  has  contended  for  '^ Justice"  with 
trumpet-tongue.  Scotland  has  on  tho  contrary 
rarely,  if  ever,  lifted  her  voice,  and  the  reward  of 
the  one  has  been  fcUnesB,  if  not  plethora  of  offices, 
while  the  return  meted  out  to  the  sister  kingdom 
has  been  starvation,  economy  and  cheese-paring  in 
every  conceivable  fashion. 

But  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  allow  tho  coi'onach  to 
be  sounded  over  the  neglect  of  Scotland.  Here 
are  a  few  items  of  liberality  to  Erin  wherein  no 
corresponding  grants  or  allowances  have  been  made 
to  Caledonia;  or  if  made,  they  are  so  glaringly 
discrepant  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  account. 

Balance  due  by  Ireland  to  Consolidated  Fund  at 
January,  1851,  £7,757,666  2s.  lOd. 

January,  1851. 

Annuities  and  Pensions     .    ,    ,    .  46,284  0  7 

Salaries,  Allowances,  &c 82,761  6  10 

Courts  of  Justice      ..,,,,  T12,297  2  30 

Miscellaneous      ..,,,,    ^  jiJ8,B8-l  7  5 
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In  1852. 

Charitable  and  Literary  Institutions    150,283  0  0 

Agriculture  and  Manufactures    ,    .        6,200  0  0 
Public  Works  and  Employment  of 

Toor C8,733  0  0 

Dublin  Police 36,000  0  0 

^£207,276    0    0 

But,  still  again,  laying  aside  pubHc  establish- 
ments and  coming  to  educational  and  charitable 
institutions,  the  disparity  between  the  liberality 
shown  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  notoriously 
great.  Until  a  parliamentary  commission  be  ap- 
pointed with  power  to  inquire  into,  and  to  detail 
systematically  the  grants  to  both  coimtries,  it  is 
impossible  fiim  any  existing  source  of  informa- 
tion, to  obtain  correct  data  illustrative  of  the 
glaiing  discrepancy  that  actually  subsists.  "We 
can  only  at  present  give  approximate  statements. 

To  begin  "with  the  church.  Ireland  has  an 
established  religion,  and  so  has  Scotland — ^but 
except  an  insignificant  trifle  to  the  episcopal 
body,  no  dissenting  commimity  in  Scotland  re- 
ceives one  farthing  of  public  money ;  whereas, 
the  Eoman  Catholics,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Unitarians,  all  receive  subsidies  in  Ireland. 

Take  education.  The  national  schools  in  Ireland 
have  been  defrayed  out  of  the  imperial  purse. 
Scotland  has  no  corresponding  national  schools. 
"Within  the  last  ten  years  three  colleges  have  been 
built  and  endowed  in  Ireland.  Since  the  Union, 
Government  has  neither  built  nor  endowed  a 
college  in  Scotland.  The  State  supports  Trinity 
College  for  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland, 
Maynooth  for  the  Catholics,  and  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution  for  the  Presbyterians  and 
Unitarians.  Scotland  receives  a  pittance  for  its 
five  universities,  but  the  total  amount  does  not 
greatly  exceed  what  is  given  to  Maynooth  alone. 

Then,  thirdly,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  Dublin,  and  contrast 
them  with  those  of  Edinburgh.  We  have  already 
stated  that  in  such  matters  Ireland  is  entitled  to 
peculiar  treatment,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  retract 
our  concessions  on  this  point.  When  famine  or 
any  extraordinary  crisis  occurs,  we  are  willing  to 
extend  generons  sympathy  to  the  Irish,  and  to 
aid  in  extricating  them  from  their  difficulties 
with  no  niggard  hand ;  but  when  we  come  to  pit 
Dublin  against  Edinburgh,  we  can  perceive  no 
just  reason  for  exceptional  allowances.  The 
capital  of  Ireland  is  every  whit  as  wealthy,  and 
its  trade  as  flourishing,  as  that  of  the  capital  of 
Scotland;  it  has,  hitherto,  been  exempted  from 
Income-tax  and  enjoyed  other  immunities  to 
which  Edinburgh  has  been  a  stranger,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  Dublin  from  putting  its 
hand  into  its  own  pockets  and  supporting  its  sick 
and  hurt  exactly  as  Edinburgh  does.  But  how 
stands  the  fact?  Here  are  the  grants  to  Dublin 
for  one  year : — 

Foundling  Hospital X'G50 

House  of  Industry 9,883 

Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital    ....  1,750 

ITemale  Orphan  Hospital 000 

12,883 


Brought  forward     ....  12,883 

Fever  Hospital 3,040 

Lying-in  Ilospital 600 

Dr.  Steeven'8  Hospital 1,200 

Hospital  for  Incurables 400 

^l«,12i) 

In  juxta-position  to  this,  there  are  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  Eoyal  Infirmary,  several  Dispensaries, 
Bagged  Schools,  and  Fever  and  Lying-in  Hos- 
pitals, not  one  of  which  receives  contributions 
from  the  public  purse.  But  we  are  sick  of  these 
comparisons,  and  will  carry  them  no  farther — to  do 
so  were  a  work  of  supererogation — they  speak  for 
themselves  in  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood by  enlightened  and  impartial  men. 

How  comes  it  then,  it  may  reasonably  be 
asked,  that  Ireland  stands  up  so  pugnaciously 
for  its  rights,  while  Scotland  maintains  so  much, 
supineness?  The  question  is  one  which  cannot 
be  solved,  but  this  at  least  lies  on  the  surface  and 
may  be  broadly  stated.  The  nationality  of  both 
countries  is  deeply  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  each, 
but  it  is  not  expressed  with  equal  fervour  by 
both.  When  an  Irishman  stands  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  Ireland  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  his  addresses  to  his  constituents ;  but  when 
a  Scotchman  aspires  to  a  seat  in  St.  Stephen's,  it 
is  imperial  questions  that  he  speaks  about;  he 
would  have  financial  reform,  colonial  reform,  vote 
by  ballot,  extension  of  the  suffirage,  resistance  of 
papal  agression,  retrenchment  in  army  or  navy, 
economy  in  the  civil  service,  or  any  thing  but 
Scotch  interests.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  abso- 
lutely ignore  the  ai£airs  of  his  own  country,  but 
they  are  elaborately  kept  in  the  back  ground,  or 
alluded  to  in  a  voice  as  gentle,  that  like  the 
dietetics  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  the  references  are  as 
one  halfpenny- worth  of  bread  to  whole  oceans  of 
sack.  At  the  outset  the  time-serving  Scots  who 
followed  King  James,  little  cared  for  their  coun- 
try, provided  they  cared  well  for  themselves — 
and,  less  or  more,  this  was  the  order  of  things,  till 
the  time  of  Loyd  Melville,  who  held  the  strings  of 
Scotch  patronage  so  stringently  that  he  could 
command  a  troop  of  followers  as  compact  as  tho 
Irish  Brigade  of  modem  times.  It  was  said  of 
one  worthy  of  those  palmy  days,  that  he  was 
never  present  at  a  debate,  or  absent  at  a  division, 
and  much  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  same  remark 
would  have  been  applicable  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  northern  legislators  of  the  time.  A  thick 
darkness  overspread  the  political  horizon  in  those 
days,  and  whoever  would  know  more  about  its 
gloom,  would  do  well  to  consult  Lord  Cockbum's 
Life  of  Jeffirey,  where  its  history  will  be  found 
drawn  by  a  graphic  pen,  wielded  by  one  who  has 
personal  experiences  of  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  swim  against  the  tide.  ITiis  time-serving  has  now 
passed  away,  and  the  Beform  Act  has  introduced 
a  class  of  members  more  intelligent,  and  above 
aU  suspicion  of  corruption— but  stiU,  as  before, 
Scotch  questions  and  Scotch  interests  continue  to 
receive  the  cold  shoulder.  The  great  majority  of 
Scotch  members  are  liberals,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  if  they  were  allowed  full  scope,  more 
would  be  done  for  Scotland.     AU  denationalizing 
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measures  originate  with  the  Government  of  the  day; 
and,  numerically  weak  and  politically  disunited,  the 
Scottish  representatives  cannot  resist  the  torrent 
or  hold  the  scales  between  the  ministry  and  the 
opposition,  as  the*  Irish  party  are  sometimes  en- 
abled to  do.  In  measures  of  reform,  the  Scotch 
members  are  equally  powerless;  for  these  are 
viewed  in  Parliament,  not  so  much  as  they  may 
affect  Scotland,  but  as  they  may  bear  on  England. 
Thus  a  majority  of  Scotch  members  are,  and  long 
have  been,  in  favour  of  the  abrogation  of  Univer- 
sity tests;  but  in  the  various  divisions  on  this 
necessary  reform,  they  are  swamped  by  English 
votes.  The  English  members  will  not  defer  to 
Scotch  opinion  on  a  Scotch  question,  but  persist 
in  regarding  it  according  as  it  may  by  possibility 
bear  upon  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  which  is  simply 
a  devout  imagination  that  nothing  but  ignorance 
could  foster,  seeing  that  collegiate  institutions 
north  and  south  of  the  Tweed  have  scarcely  a 
feature  in  common.  The  same  cause  operates  in 
preventing  reform  of  the  Parish  Schools,  and  hin- 
ders the  adjustment  of  the  anomalous  tax  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  are  saddled  with 
for  the  support  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  two  great  classes  of  obstructors 
to  liberal  progress  in  Scotland  are  the  clergy  and 
the  lawyers.  If  University  tests  are  to  be  dealt 
with — if  the  Parish  Schools  are  to  be  opened  up 
to  the  community — if  our  abnormal  marriage  law 
is  to  be  simplified — or  if  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages arc  to  be  registered,  the  Scotch  clergy  take 
fright,  and,  on  the  instant,  send  off  deputations 
to  London,  who  blow  into  the  ears  of  Sir  R.  "W. 
Inglis,  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  &c.,  alarms  about  the 
Church  of  England  being  in  danger  if  innovations 
are  tolerated — the  altar,  forsooth,  must  totter,  and 
the  throne  reel,  when  state-tinkering  is  permitted. 
The  bait,  of  course,  takes  readily,  and  further 
progress  is  effectually  suspended. 

In  like  manner,  the  lawyers  of  the  Edinburgh 
Parliament  House  are  wedded  to  things  as  they 
ore,  with  an  obstinacy  that  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  tenacity  with  which  shell-fish  cling  to  the 
natal  rock.  They  can  see  no  beauty  anywhere 
but  in  the  Scots  Acts ;  and  although  legal  changes 
have  been  proved  to  work  weU  in  England,  such 
experience  goes  for  nothing,  and  all  contemplated 
inroads  on  their  darling  northern  code  are  de- 
nounced as  innovations  of  the  enemy,  as  chimeras 
issuing  j&om  heated  brains,  and  as  thoroughly  and 
totally  unworkable.  England  has  for  ten  years 
had  a  sensible  law  of  evidence ;  but  the  Scotch 
lawyers  never  thought  of  obtaining  a  like  im- 
provement ;  and  but  for  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Campbell,  who  spoke  loudly  on  the  deficiency  in 
Scotland  in  this  respect,  we  might  have  remained 
in  our  benighted  state  till  doomsday.  England, 
too,  can,  through  the  instrumentality  of  her 
County  Courts,  adjudicate  cheaply,  simply  and  ex- 
peditiously on  sums  of  fifty  pounds ;  whereas  we 
Scotch  cannot  recover  a  debt  that  exceeds  eight 
pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  sterling, 
without  much  expense,  great  complexity,  and 
most  provoking  delay.  At  last  we  are  to  obtain 
sheriff  court  reform  j  but  still  w©  must,  as  of  old, 
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be  laggards  in  the  race  in  progress,  as  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  cheap  justice  will 
not  be  obtained  for  Scotland  for  sums  that  exceed 
twenty  pounds. . 

The  cause  why  legal  influence  so  much  benumbs 
Scotch  legislation,  is,  that  the  only  public  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons  both  (when  two 
of  them  happen  to  be  there)  belong  to  the  legal 
profession.  The  Lord  Advocate  speaks  in  a  voice 
of  authority  that  belongs  to  no  other  Scotch 
member ;  and  being  the  accredited  organ  of  the 
Government  on  Scotch  topics,  his  deliverancy 
necessarily  carries  more  weight  than  those  of  any 
ordinary  member.  With  such  an  officer,  it  might 
be  expected,  that  national  interests  would  be  duly 
seen  to ;  but  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  is  so  very 
peculiar,  that  it  need  not  excite  surprise  if  some 
portion  of  the  multifarious  duties  annexed  to  it 
should  be  performed  perfunctorily.  He  has  to 
discharge,  in  his  own  person,  what  in  England 
falls  to  be  done  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  General,  and  certain  other  duties  de- 
volve on  him  which  neither  of  those  personages^ 
are  called  on  to  look  after.  He  has  his  ordinary 
parliamentary  duties,  he  has  to  act  as  crown 
counsel,  and  he  has  to  continue  his  own  private 
practice ;  and  the  result  of  all  this  is,  that  he  is 
shuttle-cocked  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
to  an  extent  that  is  enough  to  affect  sanity.  His 
tenure  of  office  does  not  co-exist  with  that  of  his 
party;  for  the  advocateship  has  never,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Rae,  been  ac- 
cepted but  with  a  view  to  bench  honours ;  and 
hence,  when  years,  fatigue,  bad  health,  or  shaki- 
ness  of  the  administration  for  the  time  being,  hold 
out  their  warning  signals,  the  first  vacant  gown 
is  eagerly  seized,  and  the  advocate  retires  from  a 
senatorial  life.  Since  the  Eeform  era  there  have 
been  eight  Lord  Advocates,  and  almost  all  of  them 
have  been  in  power  for  interrupted  periods.  With 
numerous  and  diversified  avocations,  with  brief 
tenure  of  office,  and  with  a  structure  of  mind 
more  taken  up  with  things  as  they  arc,  than  with 
things  as  they  should  be,  it  is  evident  that  the 
^inctionsof  the  Lord  Advocate  should  be  abridged, 
and  that  he  should  at  least  undertake  no  more 
work  than  falls  to  the  share  of  the  English 
Attorney  General ;  and  if  that  were  properly 
attended  to,  an  intelligent  Lord  Advocate  would 
not  have  much  spare  time  on  his  hands.  The 
legislative  department  of  the  office  should  be  de- 
volved on  a  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  he  is  no  lawyer,  or  at  any  rate  not 
a  practising  lawyer.  "  Law  licks  up  a',  Davie," 
was  the  saying  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedykes  to 
David  Deans;  and  the  statement  has  received 
ample  corroboration  in  our  times.  The  civil,  lite- 
rary, banking,  insurance,  joint-stock,  philan- 
thropic, and  commercial  institutions  in  Scotland, 
are  mainly  officered  by  limbs  of  the  law ;  and  this 
universal  monopoly  of  place  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe,  does  not  tend  to  healthy  expansion 
or  development  of  thought.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  well  known  that  the  class  are  not 
in  good  odour,  and  although  very  unwilling  to 
ostracise  them,  or  indeed  any  section  of  the  com- 
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rnunity,  we  submiti  that  the  legal  profession 
has  more  than  its  proper  share  of  influence,  and 
should  bo  kept  bock  for  a  time,  until  the  equi- 
poise between  it  and  other  ranks  be  restored. 

If  a  Scotch  Secretaryship  were  instituted,  the 
members  for  Scotland  would  have  something  to 
look  forward  to,  and  we  should  find  many  quali- 
fying themselves  for  such  an  apppointment,  who 
now  dissipate  their  energies  on  general  affairs. 
The  excessive  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  prevail 
in  respect  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  Sootlond  would 
be  di4>elled,  legal  and  clerical  predilections  would 
be  kept  in  check,  and  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Scotland  could  be  mooted  with  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a  hearing  from,  at  least,  one  man 
with  the  requisite  leisure  and  inclination  to  attend 
to  them. 

Another  move  in  the  right  direction  would  be 
for  constituencies  to  look  after  their  representa- 
tives more  closely  than  they  have* hitherto  done ; 
and  without  absolutely  going  the  length  of  saying 
that  no  Englishman  or  Inshmon  should  have 
Scotch  seats,  it  would  certainly  be  but  equitable 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  Scotchmen  should 
have  the  preference — and  of  Scotchmen  those  only 
should  be  selected  who  are  capable  and  willing  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  their  native  land. 

The  movement  for  ''Justice  to  Scotland''  has  been 
more  immediately  excited  by  two  causes  of  diverse 
character,  and  as  some  will  probably  think  of  very 
little  moment.  The  first  of  the  new  complaints 
is,  that  in  governmental  heraldry  the  arms  of 
Scotland  have  been  thrust  into  the  back  ground, 
and  the  second  is  the  proposed  suppression  of  the 
Edinburgh  Gaxette. 

The  "Heraldic  grievance''  has  been  token  tip 
by  a  small  band  of  conservators  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  make  up  for  paucity  of  numbers  by 
persistence  and  activity  in  warfare.  The  question 
may  be  dismissed  summarily.  If  heraldry  be 
worth  keeping  up  at  all,  it  is  worth  being  kept 
up  correctly.  If  at  the  union  certain  arrangements 
were  deliberately  gone  into  regarding  armorial 
bearings,  it  is  but  just  that  these  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to*  Bight  wrongs  nobody-^and  above  all 
this  is  not  a  question  of  finance  or  administration. 
To  place  the  Scottish  Lion  in  its  exact  place  in 
the  escutcheon,  is  not  taking  a  farthing  from  the 
exchequer,  it  is  pampering  no  corruption,  ond 
sanctioning  no  abuse.  Therefore  we  would  say 
distinctly,  let  the  Heraldic  grievance  be  remedied 
on  clear  cause  being  shown.  Above  all,  let  it  not 
be  referred  for  decision  to  English  heralds,  the 
very  parties  who  are  ohorged  with  having  com- 
mitted the  blunder. 

As  to  the  Edinhurgh  Gauttey  Mx-  Wilson  of  the 
treasury  says,  that  it  would  save  one  or  two  thou- 
sand pounds  were  it  annexed,  that  is^  absorbed 
in  the  London  OimetU*  We  do  not  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement  j  but  wo  have  two  ques- 
tions to  put  in  connection  with  the  matter.  And 
the  first  is,  would  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
Scotch  commtinity  would  be  subjected  by  the 
suppression  of  their  national  register  be  made  up 
by  tiie  saving  of  the  sum  named  ?  The  second  is, 
has  Mr.  Wilson  enquired  how  much  would  bo 


saved  by  the  destruction  of  the  Dublin  Ga/utUy 
and  is  the  Government  prepared  on  its  being 
found  that  a  like  sum  would  be  saved  by  its  abo- 
lition, to  come  forward  to  Parliament,  and  also 
propose  its  annexation  to  the  London  Gauite  ?  We 
should  like  that  our  esteemed  countr3rinan  would 
answer  both  queries  frankly ;  but  failing  his  doing 
so,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  plan 
by  which  government  economy  and  national  con- 
venience would  both  be  consulted.  Let  the 
London  Gazette  contain  copies  of  all  the  intima*' 
tions  in  the  Scotoh  and  Insh  registers,  and  then 
let  the  two  lost  be  carried  on  by  private  enter- 
prise, but  still  under  official  sanction.  By  this 
means  there  would  be  no  delay  in  the  insertion  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  notices,  and  those  who  wished 
to  possess  a  central  register,  could  have  it  in  the 
London  Gat/ette, 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  tendency  of  recent  Scotch  legis- 
lation has  been  to  denationalize  Scotland,  and 
the  Scotch*  In  this  statement  we  do  not  agree 
to  the  fuU,  for  the  truth  is  that  no  nation  can  be 
stereot3rped  in  its  character  or  habits,  thoughts 
or  language;  and  what  our  zealous  friends  are 
ascribing  to  St.  Stephen's,  is  often,  more  strictly 
speaking,  attributable  to  the  hand  of  time,  and  to 
that  inevitable,  ceaseless  insinuation  of  change, 
which  like  the  progress  of  the  sun,  is  going  on, 
however  invisible  at  the  moment.  Moreover,  the 
inner  depths  of  Scotch  character,  lie  too  far  down 
to  be  touched  by  such  an  external  thing  as  legis- 
lation. All  sorts  of  prophecies  were  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  that  Scotland  would  never, 
after  that  fatal  period,  stand  where  it  stood ;  and 
yet  we  are  not  sure  that  some  of  the  best  names 
m  Scotland,  have  not  come  above  the  horizon  since 
the  Union  was  formed.  Laying  aside  Wallace, 
Bruce,  and  Knox,  as  belonging  to  warlike  times ; 
we  have  hod  since  Queen  Anne's  time,  Bums, 
Scott,  Chalmers,  Watt,  oil  giants  in  their  several 
walks,  and  all  intensely  national.  We  have  no 
fear  therefore,  for  our  nationality,  but  still  we 
would  have  every  reasonable  precaution  to  bo 
employed  for  its  conservation.  The  Scotoh  are  not 
a  luke-warm  people>^Ireland  may  complain,  but 
Scotland  Will  act.  We  are  a  slow,  patient,  and 
if  you  will  a  dogged  people,  but  once  set  in  motion, 
Scotch  progress  is  all  the  more  rapid  on  account 
of  its  previous  inei*tia.  We  do  not  speak  in  the 
language  of  boasting,  but  we  venture  to  say  that 
if  "Sawney"  once  takes  it  into  his  hard  head, 
that  there  is  any  disposition  to  thrust  him  aside, 
the  suspicion  will  not  easily  be  allayed,  and 
his  jealousy  will  induce  him  to  assume  a  bold 
resistant  front.  He  will  not  talk  about  repeal  of 
the  Union,  or  of  unsheathing  the  claymore, — 
these  are  figures  of  speech  eulapted  to  wanner 
climes,  and  not  suited  to  modem  tactics.  He 
will  neither  speak  of  those  things,  nor  dream  of 
calling  them  into  requisition,  but  he  will  be  inde- 
fatigable in  the  registi'ation  courts,  and  very 
troublesome  on  the  hustings,  when  existing  mem- 
bers come  to  render  an  accoimt  of  their  steward- 
ship, and  erave  a  renewal  of  the  representativo 
trust. 
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WnkT  is  a  Budget  ?  It  is  etymologically  an 
ill-defined  term,  which  has,  however,  for  a  long 
time,  especially  in  England,  acquired  a  great  po- 
litical, as  well  as  fiscal  character.  It  now  really 
means  a  plan  or  system  for  levying  taxes  and  for 
expending  the  revenue  yielded  by  those  taxes — 
a  plan,  in  fact,  of  financial  economy. 

The  wealth  or  commodities  produced  by  labour 
and  skill,  in  whatever  form  that  a  portion  of  it 
is  finally  abstracted  from  the  whole  stock  of 
commodities  within  a  country,  constitutes  the  only 
sources  of  revenue.  Thus  whether  it  be  a  part 
of  the  value  or  profits  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
of  manufiBWjtures,  of  the  forest,  of  mines,  or  of 
fisheries,  it  will  be  found  that  the  labour  and  sktllf 
which  originate  and  produce  all  wealth  and  com- 
modities, create  therefore  all  the  elements  of  na- 
tional as  weU  as  individual  revenue. 

The  most  equitable  system  of  taxation  would, 
therefore,  be  to  levy  annually  the  necessary  amount 
of  revenue  to  defray  the  just  and  essentially  na- 
tional expenditure. 

Thus  just  national  expenditure  ought  only  to 
include — 

J^rsL  The  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional accountabilities — that  is  of  the  national 
debt,  although  that  debt  never  should  have  been 
incurred — second,  the  expenses  of  purely  national 
defences,  for  the  protection  of  our  shores,  our 
commerce,  our  property,  our  persons,,  and  our  civil, 
political,  and  religious  rights  and  liberties —  thirdly , 
the  just,  necessary,  and  economical  expenses  of 
tho  administration  of  government  and  of  justice* 

A  wise  and  just  government  ought  never  to 
incur  a  debt,  or  eicpend  a  revenue,  by  engaging 
in  entangling  alliances,  and  wars  of  foreign  inter- 
vention. 

The  United  Gangdom  has  for  many  centuries 
been  engaged  in  improper  wars,  not  in  the  just 
defence  of  our  shores,  of  our  colonies,  or  of  the 
highways  of  our  commerce,  but  which  wars  have 
absorbed  more  than  two  thousands  of  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  of  the  fruits  of  British  labour; 
and  of  wliich  eight  hundred  millions  now  consti- 
tute a  national  debt,  the  interest  of  which  takes 
twenty-eight  millions  annually  frpm  the  revenue 
raised  by  taxation ;  but  which  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions must  be  paid,  to  save  the  national  and  indi- 
vidual credit  of  the  British  Empire. 

But  notwithstanding  the  profligate  expenditure 
of  all  governments,  from  the  time  thai  the  find- 
ing system  was  introduced  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  William  tho  Third,  down 
to  the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  tho  nineteenth 
century,  we  have  during  the  last  twenty  years 
been  first  gradually,  and  since  1842,  rapidly 
effecting  great  financial  reforms. 

liVe  have  not  indeed  instituted  a  complete,  di- 
3rcct  taxation  on  all  property^ — ^very  far  from  it, 
fmd  it  vrlll  ever  be  found  unpractical,  from  the 


inevitably  severe,  inquisitorial  assessment  of  such 
a  tax,  to'  levy  fifty-four  millions  of  revenue  by 
direct  taxation  on  property. 

We  have,  however,  established,  although  wc 
have  not  quite  perfected,  tho  principle  that  if  on 
article  of  consumption  is  to  be  taxed  at  all,  the 
duty  should  have  no  reference  to  where  or  by 
whom  the  article  is  produced.  We  have  also, 
(since  1830)  and  not  including  tho  reductions  of 
the  present  Budget,  repealed  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  £22,352,393  and  imposed  new  and  more  equi- 
table taxes  to  the  amount  of  £9,189,225,  thus 
relieving  the  people  from  £13,362,393.  In  the 
articles  of  bread,  and  other  food,  the  relief  has 
been  invaluable.  Until  1844  and  1846 — com 
was  by  a  Sliding  Scale  prohibited,  except  at  famine 
prices.  It  is  now,  with  most  other  articles,  the 
essential  food  of  men,  admitted  free.  Wc  have 
abolished  the  duty  on  sheep's  wool,  cotton  wool 
and  nearly  all  raw  materials ;  we  have  abolished 
tho  excise  on  auctions,  bricks,  and  glass-;  we  have 
reduced  the  duty  on  coffee  and  sugar  nearly  two- 
thirds,  and  on  the  latter  article  alone  the  differ- 
ence of  the  price  to  the  people  amounts  to  a 
saving  of  about  six  millions  annually.  All  kinds 
of  fish,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  beef,  pork,* 
lard,  &c.,  are  all  admitted  duty  free,  and  thero  is 
scarcely  any  article  upon  which  there  will  bo 
a  protective  duty — we  have  always  advocated  the 
abolition  of  every  duty  on  commodities,  excepting 
upon  eight  or  ten  articles.  "WTiat  would  these 
producer  The  whole  Customs  and  Excise  yielded 
on  commodities,  including  expenses  of  collection, 
in  1831,  £35,689,677. 

The  following  articles  yielded  a  revenue  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : — 

1*  Tea       I    » jS5,000,035 

2.  Coffee 447^405 

0.  Sugar 4,159,0.'^9 

4.  Tobacco 4,440,408 

5.  Spirite  frotn  Customs  ^£2,525,260 

II       from  i^xcise    0,0:i0,d24 

— 8,555,574 

6.  Wbe     .........       1,770,240 


r.  Malt  (Excise) 5,0^5,500 

8.  Soap  (Excise) 1,040,026 

0.  Bpioes  and  iVuits  at  less  than 

half  former  duties  .  »  .  *  882,084 
10.  CheeseS)  butter,  and  remaiQing 

articles  of  food  and  seeds       .  840,307 


All  other   oommodities,  whether 
raw  or  manufactured         •    . 


je33,105,454 
2,494,228 


je36,G80,074 

The  only  other  commodities  under  the  Exeise, 
are,  paper,  which  yielded  £928,877,  Hops, 
£426,028— £1,354,905,  leaving  a  revenue  from 
all  other  articles  under  customs  of  only 
£1,139,518,  of  which  timher  yielded  £523,872, 
and  silks  and  gloves,  £255,351— £789,223,  leav- 
ing fbr  all  other  imported  articles,  raw  or  monu- 
faotured  only,  £350,295, 
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Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  to  modify  the  Income-tax, 
by  levying  one-fourth  less  on  trades  and  profes- 
sions than  on  permanent  incomes — ^to  extend  and 
double  the  House-tax  and  to  reduce  the  Malt-tax 
one-half:  that  is,  to  throw  away  two-and-a-half 
millions  of  revenue,  for  the  consumer  would  not 
gain  a  farthing  of  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  committed,  will  not 
commit,  so  egregious  a  folly.  He,  in  the  first 
place,  has  modified  the  Income-tax  so  that  when 
the  terminable  annuities  end,  in  1860,  the 
Income-tax  will  also  vanish.  He  reduces  the 
tea  duty,  until,  in  three  years,  it  will  be  Is. 
per  lb.  instead  of  2s.  2id.,  which  will  benefit  the 
consumer  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  three- 
and-a-half  mtUiotu.  He  abolishes  the  soap  duty 
altogether;  by  which  ho  will  not  only  render 
this  country  the  greatest  soap  manufactory  for 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  it  will  enable 
every  poor  family  to  have  abundance  of  soap 
to  clean  their  slans,  clothes,  and  bedding.  He 
abolishes    the    duty    altogetEer    on   more    than 


one  hundred  and  thirty  articles  under  the  Cus- 
toms, and  reduces  the  duty  on  butter,  which  was 
formerly  208.  the  barrel,  to  5s. ;  on  cheese,  which 
was  formerly  10s.,  to  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  and  ho 
reduces  many  other  duties.  Among  the  articles 
which  he  will  now  admit  duty  free,  will  bo 
salmon  and  all  other  fish,  not  free  before,  bacon 
and  hams,  seeds,  and  many  other  articles ;  while 
the  duties  on  oranges  and  other  fruits,  on  eggs, 
poultry,  &c.  are  reduced  to  merely  nominal  rates. 
On  manufactured  articles,  the  only  duty  of  any 
value  retained,  is  that  on  silk  and  gloves.  He 
reduces  certain  assessed  taxes,  and  the  stamps  on 
advertisements  from  Is.  6d.  to  6d.  We  hope  he 
will  abolish  the  latt<jr  tax  altogether. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  is,  therefore,  one  of, 
and  except  the  one  which  repealed  the  Com  Laws, 
by  far  the  best  that  has  ever  been  submitted  to 
Parliament.  It  will  for  ever  rank  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Finance  Ministers  of  this  or  any  other 
country. 

^  M. 


THE    FRENCH    COOKMAID. 


Before  dropping  in  upon  the  cookmaid,  it  is 
but  natural  that  we  should  present  the  reader 
with  a  few  observations  upon  the  science  of 
cookery. 

Though  cookery  must  necessarily  have  been  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  arts,  its  true  principles 
were  for  a  long  time  unknown  or  misunderstood. 
Among  the  ancients  and  among  our  forefathers 
there  prevailed  a  prodigious  pomp  and  profusion 
of  bad  tasto — ^pyramids  of  indiscriminate  viands, 
a  frightful  prodigality  of  spices,  but  an  utter 
absence  of  skill  and  sagacity  in  their  association. 
The  dishes  of  the  Romans — the  brains  of  pea- 
cocks, wild-boars  served  up  with  apples,  hedge- 
hogs cooked  in  brine,  crab-fish  with  asparagus, 
the  pluck  of  a  sow  gamished  with  cummin — 
would  have  but  small  attractions  for  us.  "What 
would  our  gourmands  say  to  a  sturgeon  dressed 
with  Venafian  oil  of  the  Campagna,  with  old  wine 
and  with  the  brine  drained  from  salted  mackerels  ? 
Or  would  our  workmen  content  themselves,  like 
the  common  people  of  the  Roman  republic,  with 
bread  dipped  in  vinegar  or  the  liquor  of  pickled 
sprats  ? 

Our  ancestors  did  not  know  how  to  eat.  Mar- 
joram, rosemary,  sweet-basil,  fennel,  sage,  hyssop, 
balsams,  ginger,  safiron,  and  verjuice,  were  dl 
thrown  pell-mell  into  their  stews,  together  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  sugar.  "The  dishes,"  says 
Froissart,  "were  so  strange  and  so  disguised,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  they  were.  They 
had  soups  and  sauces  of  every  possible  colour,  and 
compounded  of  the  most  anomalous  ingredients. 
They  brought  upon  table  peacocks  clad  in  all 
their  gorgeous  feathers  and  spreading  their  tails  as 


though  they  wore  alive,  and  vomiting  at  the  same 
time  fire  from  their  mouths.  They  had  pies  built 
up  in  compartments,  from  the  centre  of  which 
living  bii'ds  flew  out  in  covies,  and  the  crusts  of 
which  represented  churches  and  citadels.  The 
professors  of  the  art  had  carried  refinement  so  far  as 
to  roast  eggs  and  even  butter  upon  the  spit.  The 
butter  was  rendered  solid  by  the  addition  of  yolks 
of  eggs,  flour,  sugar,  and  the  crumb  of  bread ;  the 
eggs  were  emptied  of  their  natural  contents  and 
stuffed  with  mince-meat,  aromatic  herbs  and  cur- 
rants, and  roasted  gently,  strung  upon  the  sj)it. 

"VYe  learn  from  a  work  entitled  **  The  Cook," 
written  by  TaiHevant,  who  officiated  at  the  table 
of  Charles  YII,,  that  in  those  days  a  dinner  of 
any  pretensions  consisted  of  six  or  eight  courses, 
each  one  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  which 
modem  times  afford  no  example,  and  necessarily 
followed  by  wastefulness  corresponding  in  its 
senseless  enormity. 

The  eighteenth  century  wlis  the  cook's  real  ago 
of  gold.  The  most  aristocratic  noblemen  of  this 
sensual  period  did  not  disdain  to  patronize  a  new 
culinary  combination ;  and  if  they  were  requested 
to  point  out  what  they  had  done  for  posterity, 
they  might  refer  the  questioner,  if  they  chose,  to 
the  Polignac-steak,  the  Conde-crust,  the  Conti- 
fillet,  the  Soubis^-cutlet,  the  Yilleroy-gristles,  the 
Richelieu-polony,  or  the  Montmorency-fricasee — 
the  greatest  names  being  associated  with  the  most 
exquisite  ragouts  and  dishes. 

Whosoever  desires  to  experiment  upon  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  the  art  of  cookery,  must 
provide  himself  with  a  professional  cook.  The 
cook-maid  rarely  attains  to  a  scientific  knowledge 
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of  her  art.  The  professional  cook  serves  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  the  cook-maid  caters  for  the  small  pro- 
prietor. The  first  cherishes  the  ambition  of  making 
new  discoveries  in  his  art,  of  becoming  the  legis- 
lator of  the  stew-pan,  and  the  inventor  of  new 
receipts  and  formulas ;  the  latter  contents  herself 
with  carrying  into  effect  those  whose  excellence  is 
demonstrated.  The  professor  consults  the  "Royal 
Art  of  Cookery,"  and  the  "  Gourmand's  Alma- 
nack," and  his  authorities  are  the  most  profound 
masters  of  the  science.  The  cookmaid  reads,  if 
she  read  at  all,  the  "  Citizen's  Cookery  Book,"  or 
some  similar  elementary  treatise ;  she  knows  no- 
thing of  "  marinated  pheasant  poults,"  of"  pigeons 
of  Aurora,"  of  "  partridges  of  Singara,"  or  any 
such  outlandish  messes.  In  the  lowly  sphere  in 
which  she  moves,  the  transcendental  appliances  of 
the  art  would  be  inapplicable.  Her  employer 
would  be  ruined  where  she  to  regale  him  with 
such  dishes  as  the  following,  the  receipt  for  which 
we  copy  from  the  "  Royal  Art  of  Cookery,"  page 
494:— 

**  Poached  Eggs  with  Essence  of  Ducks, — Put 
twelve  ducks  on  the  spit ;  when  they  are  about 
haK-roasted  take  tlvem  off;  cut  to  the  bone  along 
the  sides  of  each  bird ;  catch  the  gravy,  season  it 
with  salt  and  black  pepper ;  do  not  heat  it  to  the 
boiling-point,  but  pour  it  upon  fifteen  poached 

eggs-" 
The  cookmaid  is,  not  often  called  upon  to  test 

the  merits  of  the  above  prescription,  since  it  is  not 

every  one  who  can  afford  to  sacrifice  twelve  ducks 

for  tke  seasoning  of  fifteen  eggs. 

The  cookmaids  who  by  superior  ability  emulate 
the  naale  professors,  assume  the  title  of  cordon 
hku.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Eiiights  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it 
being  an  order  which  is  never  conferred  but  upon 
persons  of  distinction,  the  term,  in  common  par- 
lance, is  used  to  indicate  that  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  applied  is  the  first  of  his  class.  They  say  of 
the  most  intellectual  of  the  monks  of  a  convent, 
"He  is  the  cordon  hleu  of  the  order."  Thus  of  a 
cookmaid  of  ability  we  say  "  she  is  a  cordon  lieu  J  ^ 

The  antipodes  of  the  cordons  hietts  are  the  ex- 
nursery  maids,  who  after  having  wandered  from 
house  to  house,  and  learned  from  their  various 
mistresses  how  to  cook  a  few  common  dishes, 
transform  themselves  suddenly  into  cooks.  The 
name  is  usurped  as  easily  as  that  of  a  literary 
man :  a  girl  who  boils  a  shoulder  of  mutton  without 
spoiling  it,  becomes  a  cook — and  a  man  who  writes 
a  puff  for  a  newly-invented  pomatum,  styles  him- 
self author. 

The  vanity  of  the  cook  inspires  her  with  the 
love  of  undisputed  dominion,  and  she  likes  to 
rule  in  the  kitchen  as  despotically  as  a  priest  at 
the  altar.  She  considers  herself  responsible  to  no 
one,  and  replies  evasively  to  all  interrogatories 
touching  her  proceedings.  To  her  master's  daugh- 
ter, a  child  of  gastronomic  promise,  who,  allured 
by  the  fames  of  the  roast-meat,  has  ventured  into 
the  kitchen,  she  cries  in  a  scolding  tone,  "Be  off, 
I  don't  want  you  here ;  I'U  have  nobody  peeping 
into  my  saucepans."  At  another  time  she  will  be 
gracious,  smiling,  and  confiding.  Her  variations 
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of  character  may  be  partly  duo  to  the  elevated 
atmosphere  in  which  she  pursues  her  vocation, 
and  to  the  mephitic  vapours  of  the  charcoal,  which 
are  known  to  bewilder  the  brain  of  the  cooks. 
They  are  subject  to  certain  whims,  fidgets,  and 
eccentricities,  which  attest  their  claim  to  relation- 
ship with  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  cookmaids  augment  their  income  by  ad- 
ding to  the  wages,  and  the  presents  they  receive, 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  bones,  grease,  mor- 
sels of  bread,  and  the  reftise  of  the  kitchen.  The 
bones  are  manufactured  into  ivory  black;  tlic 
bread,  with  the  remains  of  soup  and  broth,  arc 
borne  off  by  the  milk-men  to  feed  their  pigs. 
The  grease,  the  quantity  of  which  they  augment 
by  the  prodigal  use  of  butter  upon  all  occasions, 
is  sold  to  the  dealers  in  fritters  of  all  kinds,  fried 
fish,  fried  potatoes,  &c.  The  scraps  and  wrecks 
of  a  feast  are  made  over  to  the  singidar  class  of 
industrials,  called  Harlequin  merchants,  on  ac- 
count of  the  multi-coloured  variety  of  the  eatables 
in  which  they  deal. 

The  cookmaid  has  her  own  peculiar  and  private 
reasons  for  insisting  on  being  herself  the  purchaser 
of  the  provisions.  So  soon  as  she  finds  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  personally  attending  the  market, 
she  swells  with  all  the  indignation  of  an  injured 
woman,  from  the  consciousness  that  she  is  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  of  turning  the  market 
penny.  The  more  you  mistrust  her,  the  more 
she  wiU  sophisticate  her  accoimts  with  the  pro- 
vision-dealers. "Woe  to  the  tmhappy  mistress 
who  dares  to  express  a  suspicion  that  she  is  plun- 
dered ;  she  may  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  cook,  and 
live  continually  in  hot  water ;  but  she  will  bo 
duped  none  the  less. 

The  quality,  therefore,  most  in  request  among 
the  cookmaids  is  fidelity,  because  it  is  so  rarely  to 
be  met  with.  There  is  often  occasion  to  say  to 
them,  on  the  first  day  in  the  year,  what  Carinal 
Dubois  said  to  his  steward,  "I give  you  all  you  have 
robbed  me  of."  For  the  major  part  of  them  it  would 
be  a  very  handsome  new  year's  gift.  They  all 
manifest  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  citizen's 
wife  who  condescends  to  rise  with  the  dawn,  and 
attend  the  market.  They  have  a  horror  moreover, 
and  with  some  reason  too,  of  a  certain  class  of 
ladies  who,  when  anytlung  goes  wrong,  fly  into 
a  passion,  rise  from  the  table,  and  rush  out  of  tho 
room  as  though  the  house  were  on  fire,  and 
then  shriek  out  at  the  top  of  the  stair-case,  "  You 
have  smoked  the  soup — ^you  have  over-roajsted  tho 
the  meat,"  or  other  gentie  hints  of  the  kind — tho 
guests  meanwhile  crumbling  their  bread,  staring 
woefally  at  one  another,  and  ready  to  ask  whe- 
ther they  have  been  invited  to  the  house  to  assist 
in  the  correction  of  a  delinquent  cook. 

You  need  not  recommend  to  the  cookmaid  any 
of  the  modem  culinary  innovations,  your  econo- 
mical furnaces,  concentrating  apparatus,  American 
ovetis,  pneumatic  coffee-pots,  or  patent  gridirons ; 
she  regards  them  all  as  so  many  abominable  crea- 
tions of  stupidity  to  increase  labour ;  and  every 
thing  which  differs  from  the  old  established  routine 
is  a  crime  in  her  eyes.  Jeannette,  after  a  service 
often  years,  gave  her  mistress  ft  month's  notice— 
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a  notice  which  she  would  never  have  received. 
They  had  imposed  upon  her  the  obligation  of  cook- 
ing by  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  a  new  patent  inven- 
tion. At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days  she  tendered 
her  resignation.  "  You  see,  madome,"  said  she, 
"  when  I  see  a  lamp  burning  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  there  was  a  corpse 
in  the  kitchen." 

Cook  is  by  no  means  free  from  superstition; 
she  consults  a  pack  of  cards  to  learn  her  destiny. 
She  sees  disease  and  deatli  in  the  ten  of  spades 
— treason  in  the  ace  of  diamonds — aplenty  of  money 
in  the  king  of  clubs — and  a  handsome  young  man 
in  the  knave  of  any  suit.  By  the  way,  the  hand- 
some yoimg  man  in  question  is  generally  a  soldier. 
StingUy  fed  by  the  government,  he  is  susceptible 
of  an  affectionate  sympathy  for  her  whose  sub- 
stantial fare  so  agreeably  supplements  his  miserable 
rations.  If  he  is  surprised  in  the  kitchen  em- 
ployed in  the  rather  unmilitary  office  of  washing 
dishes,  his  fair  Mend  and  patroness  has  always  an 
excuse  ready — a  stereotyped  but  a  peremptory 
apology,  **It  is  my  cousin" — ^no  good  reason, 
that  so  many  of  your  wine  bottles  should  clandes- 
tinely surrender  their  contents. 

The  married  cook  is  a  still  greater  spoiler  than 
she  who,  as  yet  free  of  the  vows  of  eternal  fidelity, 
condescends  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  trooper  as 
hungry  as  he  is  enamoured.  Her  master's  house 
becomes  a  magazine  from  whence  she  carries  off 
aU  she  requires,  bread,  wine,  candles,  butter, 
sugar,  and  viands  cooked  or  uncooked.  Per  the 
sake  of  her  husband,  her  children,  her  relatives, 


her  friends,  or  acquaintances,  she  levies  contribu- 
tions from  kitchen,  cellar,  and  larder — so  great  ia 
the  force,  in  her  sensitive  heart,  of  conjugal  ten- 
derness and  maternal  affection. 

Wlien  cook  is  grown  old  and  feeble,  it  ia  dan- 
gerous to  employ  her  in  the  preparation  of  any 
dish  in  wliich  wine  is  a  principal  ingredient.  She 
is  apt  to  divide  the  liquid  into  two  portions,  the 
smaller  of  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
dish  she  is  artificially  compounding — the  larger, 
subjected  to  a  more  natural  process,  percolates  her 
own  venerable  oesophagus,  to  the  immediate  and 
undeniable  disorder  of  her  ideas,  and  a  sudden 
drowsiness  easily  explained.  The  journals  lately 
instructed  us  on  the  subject  of  an  aged  cook,  who 
at  three-Bcore-and-ten  terminated  her  life  by  a 
horrible  accident.  She  died  a  victim  to  her  affec- 
tion for  the  vinous  condiment.  Having  dropped 
asleep  in  the  chimney  comer,  she  fell  into  the 
fire,  and  when  discovered  was  found  no  longer  to 
exist. 

The  cook  of  the  citizen  and  small  proprietor  for 
tbe  most  part  grows  old  and  dies  at  her  post. 
Those  employed  by  the  upper  classes  have  gener- 
ally a  respectable  account  at  the  Savings'  Bank,  a 
provision,  as  they  express  it,  for  "  old  ajf^terwards.*' 
Sometimes,  dazzled  by  the  demon  of  speculation, 
by  dabbling  in  the  fimds  with  their  savings,  they 
will  lose  in  a  short  time  the  accumulations  of 
years  of  gains,  lawful  and  unlawful.  The  wisest 
are  those  who  retire  to  their  native  distiicts,  and 
partake  of  the  dessert  of  their  existence  in  the 
homes  of  their  infancy. 
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The  Administration  is  steadily  gaining  strength 
and  popular  favour.  Its  leading  members  have 
thus  far  shown  themselves  to  possess  the  two  main 
qualifications  required  of  British  statesmen :  they 
know  their  business,  and  understand  the  temper 
of  the  country.  Even  their  occasional  mistakes 
have  done  them  no  harm,  since  they  have  either 
been,  as  in  the  Kossuth  case,  fairly  explained,  or, 
as  in  the  opposition  to  the  inspection  of  nunneries, 
prompted  by  praiseworthy  motives. 

The  discussions  in  the  Lower  House  during  the 
past  month  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Gladstone's  finanoial  scheme ;  and 
the  certainty  that  the  main  provisions  of  the 
scheme  would  be  adopted  has  tended  to  render 
these  discussions  somewhat  languid  and  uninte- 
resting. The  complaint  of  the  *'  territorial  party," 
that  the  extended  tax  on  successions  is  unjust  to 
the  land,  has  been  met  by  the  better-founded 
complaint  of  the  free-trade  party,  that  the  pro- 
posal to  tax  the  holders  of  rateable  property  only 
on  their  life-interest  is  unjust  to  other  tox-payers. 
These  opposite  objections  have,  for  the  presenti 


neutralized  one  another ;  but  the  question  is  one 
which  is  likely  enough  to  come  up  again,  at 
some  future  time,  in  another  form.  The  first  di- 
vision on  the  Budget  took  place  on  the  2nd  of 
last  month,  the  question  being  the  continuance  of 
the  Income-tax,  which  was  carried  by  the  decisive 
majority  of  71,  in  a  House  of  575  members. 

Certain  votes  on  ecclesiastical  questions  deserve 
special  mention  for  the  tendencies  which  they  in- 
dicate. A  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Chambers, 
the  Liberal  Member  for  Hertford,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  nunneries,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  illegal  imprisonment  of  any  of  their  inmates, 
was  opposed  by  Ministers  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unnecessary  and  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  religious  toleration.  On  a  division, 
however,  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  given  by  a 
majority  of  138  to  115.  The  question  is  one 
which  might  be  treated  without  any  regard  to  its 
religious  aspect,  taking  nunneries  to  be  merely  a 
peculiar  kind  of  lodging-houses.  There  would 
then  appear  to  be  no  impropriety  in  establishing 
such  a  system  of  inspection  an  is  proposed.  But, 
unfortunately,  most  of  those  who  yoted  for  Mr. 
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Chambers'  motion  were  goremed  by  feelings  which 
vould  induce  them  to  banish  every  Eomon  Ca- 
tholic priest  from  the  country,  and  deprive  every 
Eoman  Catholic  layman  of  the  francluse,  if  they 
had  the  power. 

On  a  subsequent  evening,  they  succeeded,  under 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Spooner,  in  striking  out  of  the 
estimates  a  vote  of  £1,235  for  the  repair  of 
Maynooth  College.  Thereupon  the  friends  of  the 
"voluntary  system,"  pleading  for  evenhouded 
justice  to  all  sects,  moved  to  strike  out  the  vote 
of  £38,492  for  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers 
in  Ireland.  Though  they  did  not  succeed  in 
carrjring  their  motion,  they  mustered  forty-six  votes 
for  a  proposition  which,  ten  years  ago,  would  not 
have  obtained  the  support  of  a  dozen  members. 
The  fact  is  noteworthy,  as  exhibiting  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  vo- 
luntary principle— a  progress  which  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  if  they  would  not  persist 
in  mixing  up  with  their  system  the  question  of 
popular  education,  which,  as  the  example  of 
America  shows,  is  entirely  distinct  from  it. 

The  Lords  have  rather  unexpectedly  rejected 
the  bill  for  admitting  Jewish  members  to  seats  in 
Parliament.  It  seems,  however,  the  question  is 
likely  to  be  brought  forward  again  in  another 
form ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  lordships 
will,  on  second  thoughts,  chivalrously  forget  that 
the  Jews  are  but  a  small  and  weak  class  of  the 
community,  and  consent  to  deal  with  them  as 
fairly  as  though  they  formed  a  large  and  power- 
ful body^  like  the  Eoman  Catholics  or  the  Dis- 
senters. 

COLONIES  AKD  DEFENBEKCIES. 

In  Jamaic6^  at  the  date  of  the  last  advices,  the 
differences  between  the  elected  Assembly  and  the 
nominated  Council,  on  ihe  subject  of  retrench- 
ment, were  increasing  in  violence,  and  were  Kkely 
to  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  former  body, — the 
Governor  siding  with  the  irresponsible  Council. 
The  colonists,  whose  means  have  been  lessened 
by  the  reduction  of  the  sugar-duties,  are  naturally 
anxious  to  bring  their  expenditure  within  the 
compass  of  their  diminished  resources.  Our  Go- 
vernment (which  appoints  both  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernor and  Council),  having  reduced  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  colonists,  compels  them,  neverthe- 
less, to  keep  up  the  same  outlay  as  before.  This 
system^  however,  is  now  to  be  amended.  The  West 
Indians,  like  the  Canadians,  are  hereafter  to  have 
the  appointment  of  their  own  functionaries,  and 
the  control  of  their  own  finances.  Many  difficul- 
ties would  have  been  avoided,  if  this  judicious 
determination  had  been  carried  into  effect  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

Much  discontent  is  said  to  have  been  caused  in 
India  by  the  announcement  (perhaps  erroneous) 
of  the  intention-  of  the  ministry  to  continue  the 
present  system  of  Government  without  material 
alteration.  On  the  third  of  this  month,  the  real 
intentions  of  the  Government  are  to  bo  made 
known.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  discus- 
sions  in  this  country  should  hitherto  have  turned 
altogether  on  the  minor  question  of  the  particu- 
lar form  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  Indian  bu- 


reaux in  London.  The  all-important  question 
relative  to  the  form  of  government  that  is  to  bo 
established  in  India  itself  has  hardly  been  noticed. 
"What  would  have  been  thought  if,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  Australian  or  NewZeidand  government  was 
under  consideration,  it  had  been  proposed  to  con- 
fine the  discussion  entirely  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  clerks  in  Downing  Street  ?  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  course  which  has  been  pursued  with 
regard  to  India.  Persons  who  have  resided  in 
that  country  see  the  matter  in  a  very  different 
light.  **  An  Anglo-Indian,"  writing  to  the  7V»w«, 
observes  that  during  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
what  is  called  a  "  minor  presidency,"  he  had  been 
impressed  with  nothing  so  strongly  a9  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  the  practical  irresponsibility 
of  the  local  government;  and  he  makes,  in 
reference  to  this  point,  the  following  suggestions, 
which  deserve  attention,  from  their  practical 
character: — 

The  effectual  remedy  which  I  propose  to  our  legislators 
is  the  establishment  of  an  elected  council  at  each  seat  of 
government.  This  body  should  be  endowed  with  ample 
powers  of  deliberation  and  legislation  on  all  matters  con- 
cerning its  own  presidency,  a  right  being  reserved  to  the 
supreme  Government  of  dealing  only  with  those  questions 
ojf   high  political  importance  which    affect  the  whole 

country  of  India But  the  question  which 

will  be  asked  on  all  sides  is,  who  are  to  be  the  electors, 
and  from  what  class  are  to  come  the  elected  ?  For  some 
time  it  will  perhaps  be  impracticable  to  extend  the 
franchise  beyond  the  presidency  towns,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  this  is  a  grave  defect  in  the  pro-, 
posal.  But  the  object  of  those  who  go  with  me  thus  for 
will  be  to  get  a  beginning,  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  a  begin- 
ning only  that  I  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  petit  jury 
lists  of  the  presidencies  present  a  body  of  electors 
already  organized.  The  qualification  for  a  vote  should 
be  tie  having  served  as  a  petit  juror.  By  the  rules  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  the  qualification  of  a 
juror  is  the  occupation  of  a  dwelling-house  of  the  annual 
value  of  300  rupees.  The  list  of  jurors  is  prepared  by 
the  sheriff,  and  corrected  and  published  yearly.  An 
appeal  to  amend  the  list  lies  to  the  judge  in  chambers,  by 
personal  application.  I  propose  also,  as  a  commence- 
ment, to  draw  the  members  of  the  Council  from  the  list 
of  grand  jurors.  The  grand  jury  consists  of  those  gen- 
tlemen of  the  European  and  East-Indian  community 
who  are  Usually  styled  "  Esquire,"  and  of  a  few  natives, 
selected  for  their  wealth,  rank,  and  intelligence. 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  particular 
propositions,  it  is  certain  that  the  value  of  the 
Ministerial  scheme  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
degree  in  which  the  principle  of  local  responsi- 
biHty  is  recognised  and  established  by  it. 

FOiunaK. 

Universal  suffirago  and  the  ballot  are  vindi- 
cating themselves  in  a  quarter  where  such  a 
result  could  least  have  been  looked  for.  It  now 
appears  that  in  spite  of  the  intimidation  practised 
by  the  French  Government,  at  the  election  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  the  people  managed  to  choose 
an  Assembly  which  very  accurately  represents 
their  feelings.  Last  year,  when  the  general  desire 
in  France  was  for  political  repose,  the  Assembly 
was  quiet  and  apparently  servile.  This  year, 
with  the  reviving  spirit  of  the  people,  the  Legis- 
lative Corps  becomes  unexpectedly  bold  and  inde- 
pendent. The  "Civil  Pensions  Bill"  encountered 
a  strong  opposition,  and  only  passed  at  last,  by  a 
majority  of  154  votes  to  76.      On  one  division, 
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the  minority  rose  to  100  votes.  A  proposal  for 
bestowing  a  large  sum  on  the  widow  of  Marshal 
Key  was  withdrawn,  apparently  irom  mere  dread 
of  its  rejection.  The  intended  restoration  of  the 
penalty  of  death  for  political  offences,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposal  has  been  received, 
have  evinced  at  once  the  alarm  of  Lonis  Napo- 
leon, and  the  growing  hostility  of  the  nation  to 
his  government. 

The  probable  success  of  the  insurrection  in 
China,  seems  at  present  to  be  important  to  this 
country  only  as  it  may  affect  the  supply  of  tea, 
and  with  it  the  public  revenue.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  displacement  of  a  foreign  by  a 
native  dynasty  in  the  most  populous  empire  in  the 
globe,  will  lead  to  results  of  more  than  mere  tem- 
porary importance.     The  Chinese  do  not  appear 


to  be  intellectually  inferior  to  any  otiier  people. 
A  debasing  ixsligious  system,  producing  a  defective 
public  and  private  morality,  has  hitherto  cramped 
their  powers,  and  retarded  theii*  national  progress. 
A  peculiar  interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  fact, 
which  is  reported  on  good  authority,  that  among 
the  proclamations  put  forth  by  the  insurgents,  is 
one  in  which  the  leading  tenets  of  Christianity 
are  recited  as  doctrines  whose  truth  is  unques- 
tionable, and  whose  popularity  in  the  country  is 
taken  for  granted.  Leaving  all  other  considera- 
tions out  of  view,  the  accession  of  an  empire  con- 
taining a  civilized  population  of  three  hundred 
millions,  to  the  political  system  of  Christian  na- 
tions, would  be  perhaps  a  more  momentous  event, 
than  any  that  has  occurred  since  the  discovery 
of  Amenca. 
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A  Gyclopcedia  of  Poetical  Quotations,  dc.  Parts  7, 8, 
and  9.  Edited  by  G.  Adams.  London:  Groom- 
biidge  and  Sons.  Edinburgh :  James  Hogg.  1853. 

This  neat,  compact,  and  useful  volume  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  When  complete,  it  will  form 
the  most  comprehensive  thesaurus  of  poetical  quo- 
tations that  has  ever  appeared.  Much  care  and 
judgment  is  manifested  in  the  selection  of  the  ex- 
tracts— the  best  writers  being  invariably  quoted, 
to  illustrate  the  several  subjects.  Literary  men 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  work,  which 
will  diminish  the  labour  of  reference,  and  save 
much  valuable  time. 

Last  Olimpses  of  Convocation^  by  Arthxtr  J.  Joyce. 
London :  T.  Bosworth,  215,  Regent- street. 

Me.  Joyce  has  in  this  little  volume  entered  the 
lists  to  break  a  spear  with  the  Anglican  Convoca- 
tionists.  He  has  traced  the  pedi^pree  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  idol,  and  has  satirfactorily  shown, 
we  think,  the  fallacy  of  many  of  the  arguments 
adduced  for  the  revival  of  that  effete  and  impo- 
tent organ  of  ecclesiastical  domination.  He  has 
proved  that  as  originally  constituted  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  when  they  claimed  to  be  free 
from  every  authority  save  that  of  Bome,  it  is  not 
adapted  to  the  present  emergencies  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  present  temper  of  the  E4glish 
people ;  and  he  has  clearly  evinced  from  its  his- 
torical character  in  former  days,  that  if  revived  on 
its  ancient  basis,  it  is  more  likely  to  foster  than  to 
remove  the  present  evils  of  our  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  To  the  historical  reader  he  does 
not  present  much  that  is  very  new ;  nor  yet  to 
the  man  of  thought  very  much  that  is  profound. 
His  information  and  his  ideas  lie  nearly  upon  the 
sur^EU^e.  But  his  argument  is  conclusive  against 
his  immediate  antagpnists ;  though  it  stiU  le^^ves 


the  question  open  whether,  taking  the  eon- 
vocation  as  an  existing  constitutional  power,  a 
more  popular  and  effectual  synod  could  not  be 
formed  out  of  it,  to  which  the  affairs  of  the 
church  might  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  entrusted. 
Now,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  tiiat  there  is 
but  little  foundation  for  that  elaborate  analogy  be- 
tween Convocation  and  the  House  of  Commons 
which  High  Church  clergymen  have  so  plausibly 
drawn.  On  the  whole  too,  and  though  we  detest 
a  mere  state-church  and  the  principle  of  making 
religion  a  department  of  the  general  polity,  yet 
we  are  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
better  representative  even  of  the  religious  mind  of 
the  country  than  any  assembly  of  bishops,  deans, 
and  presbyters  on  the  old  convocation  platform. 
Still,  it  is  undeniable  that  evils  exist  in  the  church, 
which  in  point  of  fact  there  are  no  means  of  re- 
medying. There  is  a  general  acknowledgment 
that  something  should  be  done;  and  an  equally 
general  admission  that  there  is  no  power  to  do  it. 
Neither  episcopal  bench  nor  privy  council  can 
really  do  anything  to  stem  a  tide  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  their  own  number  is  sapping 
the  foundations  of  protestantism  in  England. 
Why,  then,  should  not  Convocation  be  remodelled 
with  a  large  admixture  of  the  lay  element,  and 
entrusted  with  an  authority  akin  to  that  of  the 
Scotch  general  assemblies  ?  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
the  danger  of  such  a  synod,  and  of  the  unseemly 
discussions  which  might  jarise  in  it.  We  have 
had  two  centuries  of  quiet  progressive  history 
north  of  the  Tweed  to  shew  that  the  nation  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  popular  court ;  and 
even  a  little  of  the  odium  theologicum  burating 
forth  in  debate,  is  surely  no  such  evil  that  we 
should  prefer  to  it  the  imacknowledged  existence 
of  a  party  who  are  betraying  the  church  with  a 
kiss,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Judas  policy. 
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The  Anglican  establishmeni  wants  ventilation ;  it 
would  get  it  by  thia  moans,  it  will  get  it  by  no 
other.  That  there  would  be  difficulties  in  this 
case  to  contend  with,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but 
they  would  be  far  more  easily  overcome  than  the 
danger  by  which  it  is  now  menaced. 


The  FemaU  Jesuit  Abroad:  a  true  and  romantic 
Narrative  of  Real  Life ;  including  some  Account, 
icith  Historiedi  Eeminiscencea  of  Bonn  and  the 
Middle  Rhine.  By  Ghj^rles  SeaqeBi  M.A.  Lon- 
don :  Partridge  and  Oakey.    1863. 

The  "  Female  Jesuit,"  as  many  of  our  reeiders 
will  recollect,  is  no  Jesuit,  but  a  wretched  im- 
postor, with  a  natural  genius  for  lying  and  for 
contriving  the  most  extensive  systems  of  delusion, 
and  carrying  them  out  in  all  their  ramifications 
with  surpassing  coolness  and  skill.  There  is  no 
denying  that  she  has  proved  herself  a  most  extra- 
ordmary  phenomenon  in  h&r  way,  and  has  justly 
earned  for  herself  the  reputation  of  a  blacker 
devil  than  it  is  possible  to  paint.  Her  exploits 
in  the  household  at  Bonn,  and  while  hospitably 
domiciled  with  an  unfortunate  abb^  at  Brussels, 
exceed  in  moral  turpitude  and  gratuitous  ma- 
lignity, even  her  most  elaborate  attempts  while 
under  the  roof  of  her  first  biographer,  Mrs.  Luke. 
The  infernal  animus  that  could  lead  her  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  the  worthy,  kind-hearted,  and 
excellent  old  abb^,  who  had  given  her  the  shelter 
of  his  roof  and  the  fervour  of  his  prayers — and 
suffer  him  to  die  dishonoured  by  tlie  breath  of 
calunmy,  is  inexplicable  by  us  on  any  grounds  we 
know  of;  and  one  wants  a  new  phHosophy  to 
account  for  it.  In  perusing  this  narrative  the 
reader  will  doubtless  marvel,  as  we  did,  at  the 
credulity  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  upon  whom 
this  remarkable  genius  chose  to  exercise  her 
talents.  He  wiU.  see  through  the  mask  that  she 
wears,  almost  from  thp  first  chapter,  even  though 
he  be  ignorant  of  her  antecedents,  and  he  will 
wonder  that  her  patrons  do  not  see  as  plainly  that 
she  is  both  knave  and  hypocrite— KJspecially  when 
she  is  convicted  of  falsehood  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  mistaken.  But  Mr.  Seager  anticipates  this 
objection,  and  justifies,  or,  at  least,  ptdliates  his 
blindness  on  the  score  of  Chnstian  charity.  '  This 
part  of  his  book,  which  some  will  regard  as  the 
weakest,  is  the  best  written  j  and  while  it  exhibits 
an  amount  of  charitv  of  which  we  should  certainly 
never  have  been  guilty  ourselves,  it  commends  the 
writer  to  our  good  opinion  and  sympathies.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  with  as  much  clearness  as  is 
possible  in  following  out  the  intricate  web  of  lies 
and  deceptions  which  constitute  its  materials.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  plot 
or  plots,  for  they  are  many ;  the  merest  sketch, 
to  be  rendered  intelligible,  would  occupy  many  of 
our  columns ;  and  wo  must  therefore  refer  those 
who  Are  fond  of  the  details  of  moral  depravitv  in  a 
guise  and  in  an  element  in  which,  fortunately  for 
society,  it  is  not  very  often  seen,  to  the  volume  itself. 
As  to  the  good  to  be  wrought  by  the  publication 
of  such  exploits  as  the  deluding  and  deluded 
Ifarie's,  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  before,  and 
see  no  reason  for  changing  it.    Since,  however, 


the  impostor's  German  campaign  was  doomed  to 
become  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  better  that  the 
narrative  should  come  from  an  actor  in  the  strange 
drama  than  from  any  other  hand. 

Ths  Life  of  Marshal  Turenne,  By  the  Rev.  T.  O. 
Cockayne,  MA.  (Travellers'  Library.  41.)  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

It  is  hardly  possibly  to  do  justice  to  the  life  of 
such  a  man  as  Turenne  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
hundred  pages.  To  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Prance  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  havmg  read  the  voluminous  biography 
of  De  Ramsay,  are  willing  to  recal  the  connection 
of  events  therein  detailed,  this  small  voltmie  will 
be  acceptable.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
seek  their  first  information  relative  to  the  great 
French  marshal  from  Mr.  Cockayne's  book  w3l  be 
likely  to  be  driven  to  other  sources  for  an  expla- 
nation of  what  they  will  find  here.  The  general 
reader  is  credited  with  an  amount  of  historical 
knowledge  which  he  does  not  in  general  possess — 
a  fieiult  which  in  a  Traveller's  Library  ought  to  be 
avoided.  The  book  is  in  fact  not  a  new  biography, 
but  a  synopsis  of  an  old  one,  wanting  some  con- 
necting links,  and  illustration  from  the  narrative 
of  contemporary  events,  which  might  easily  have 
been  supplied.  ITotwithstanding  these  deficien- 
cies, this  biographical  sketch  is  more  than  usually 
interesting,  exhibiting,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  great 
man  in  a  true  light. 

Capital  Punishment  Unlawful  and  Inexpedient.  An 
Essay  on  the  Punishment  of  Death.  By  John 
RippoN.    London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.  1853. 

We  have  read  this  essay  with  much  pleasure. 
The  author  takes  a  view  of  the  subject  nearly 
altogether  new,  repudiating  many  of  the  stock 
arguments  of  his  predecessors,  and  clearing  his 
own  ground  in  an  luitrodden  path.  He  contends 
that  the  punishment  of  death  was  prohibited  dur- 
ing the  antediluvian  period — ^that  during  the  pa- 
Ixiarchal  period,  from  Noah  to  Moses,  murder  was 
punishable  by  death  in  virtue  of  a  law  directly 
promulgated  by  the  Divine  Governor  of  the  world 
— ^that  this  law  was  re-enacted  under  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  when  it  was  levelled  against  other 
crimes  besides  that  of  murder,  bearing  the  charac- 
ter of  treason  and  sin — and  that,  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  judicial  and  ceremonial  statutes  and 
usages,  it  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, when,  not  being  formally  re-enacted,  it 
was  virtually  abolished.  He  then  proceeds  to 
reason  upon  the  unlawfulness  and  inexpediency 
of  capital  punishments,  showing  by  undeniable 
statistics,  that,  whenever  crimes  of  whatever 
nature,  have  been  openly  punished  by  death,  they 
have  invariably  increased  in  number;  and  that 
when  a  milder  sentence  has  been  the  rule,  crimo 
has  decreased  in  amount.  But,  though  there  is 
no  denying  these  facts,  and  our  author  has  made 
the  best  possible  use  of  them,  wc  must  express  our 
conviction  that  he  has  not  made  out  a  case  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  warrant  us  in  voting  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  from  our  code.    It 
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is  not  clear  to  us  that  tho  founder  of  Christianity 
did  repeal  the  death  law  against  murder.  He 
Bayed  the  adultress  from  a  punishment  dispropor- 
tioned  to  her  crime ;  but  though  he  must  have 
had  frequent  opportunities  during  the  three  years 
of  his  ministration  of  saving  the  murderer,  yet  he 
never  did  so.  Mr.  Ilippon  concludes  from  the 
injuction  '4f  a  man  smite  thee  on  one  check,  turn  to 
him  the  other/'  that  we  are  in  no  cose  to  use  the 
sword ;  but  if  such  admonitions  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  what  were  those  disciples  who  had  no 
swords,  and  were  recommened  to  buy  swords,  to 
do  with  them  ?  Our  author's  arguments  against 
death  punishments  on  tho  ground  of  their  indurat- 
ing effect  upon  the  multitude  aro»  plainly  iman- 
swerable ;  but  they  tell  reaUy,  not  against  capital 
punishment  at  all,  but  against  the  monstrous  so- 
cial disgrace  of  public  executions.  Were  the  law 
executed  at  night,  in  the  solitude  of  the  prison, 
this  indurating  effect  would  be  done  away,  and 
human  life  would  not  be  reduced  to  a  discount  by 
making  a  shameM  death  the  climax  of  what  the 
mob  regard  as  an  amusing  spectacle.  In  declar- 
ing, however,  for  tho  continuance  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  law,  let  it  not  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that  we  advocate  its  indiscrimi- 
nate infliction  upon  aU  who  are  guilty  oven  of 
murder.  There  are  gradations  in  crime — even  in 
the  crime  of  blood-shedding,  and  there  should  be 
gradations  in  punishment ;  but  there  have  been, 
and  there  may  be  again,  monsters  in  human  shape, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  rid  the  world  at  once  and  for  ever. 
"  Life  for  life,"  the  old  law  of  retaliation,  stem 
as  it  is,  is  the  eternal  law  of  justice.  It  is  a  law 
the  execution  of  which  Qod  has  intrusted  to  man 
for  his  own  safety,  and  which  we  humbly  think 
He  has  never  as  yet  seen  fit  to  repeal.  To  the 
advocates  of  abolition,  and  to  all  who  would  see 
the  full  strength  of  their  argument  on  the  subject, 
we  can  recommend  this  essay  as  a  close  and 
masterly  piece  of  reasoning. 


Outlines  of  Literary  Culture  from  the  Chiistian  Stand- 
point. By  the  Rev.  B.  Frankland,  B.A.  London : 
Partridge  and  Oakey,  Patcrnoster-row.     1S53. 

This  is  a  remarkable  work,  the  production  of  a 
mind  richly  stored  with  sound  knowledge  and 
practical  wisdom.  To  young  men  Btarting  in  a 
career  of  intellectual  culture,  and  willing  to  be 
guided  through  a  safe  and  profitable  path,  it  may 
prove  of  more  value  than  a  whole  shelf  of  books, 
or  a  season  of  weekly  lectures.  It  comprehends 
a  complete  though  general  portraiture  of  litera- 
ture both  ancient  and  modern,  in  it^  spiritual  and 
moral  aspects ;  and  while  inculcating  a  profound 
sense  of  the  pleasures  derivable  from  literary  pur- 
suits, sets  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  the 
errors  and  fallacies  of  speculative  sceptics  and 
transcendental  mystics.  AYe  quote  a  passage 
showing  the  spirit  of  the  book,  which  we  wamdy 
recommend  to  our  readers : — 

Life  is  one  thing,  and  the  f^nal  design  of  life  is  another ; 
and,  as  experience  too  often  shows,  it  is  possible  to  enjoy, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  one,  without  attaining  the  other. 
ILnowledge  and  enjoyment  may  find  their  limits  in  ex- 


ternals ;  we  are  at  liberty,  if  so  inchned,  neither  labori- 
ously to  seek,  nor  even  to  iKish  for  anything  beyond  them. 
But  such  an  abuse  of  liberty,  the  birthright  with  which 
not  even  the  power  which  gave  it  interferes,  induces  a 
penalty,  sooner  or  later  to  be  paid,  involving  no  less  than 
the  loss  of  aU  for  which  life  is  desirable. 

The  relations  in  which,  both  objectiTely  and  sub- 
jectively, we  stand  to  outward  things,  are  the  means  to 
an  end — tho  medium  to  an  introduction  to  an  inner  life. 
Everj'  beauty,  every  excellence,  is  but  the  reflection  of 
some  more  striking  beauty,  some  more  exalted  yet  acces- 
sible excellence,  whose  archetype  may  be  found  in  the 
moral  world.  To  rest,  therefore,  in  the  former,  whatever 
combinations  of  attractive  grace,  or  impressive  mi^esty, 
may  present  themselves,  in  nature  or  in  art,  is  to  be 
content  with  less  than  is  within  our  reach — ^ia  to  give  up 
in  mid-course  the  contest  for  life.  Nor  is  the  consequence 
simply  a  negative  one.  To  ei^oy  them  for  their  own  sake 
only,  is  to  render  them  the  avenging  destroyers  of  the 
happiness  which  they  were  originally  designed  to  promote. 

Rosalie;  or^  The  Truth  shaU  make  you  Free.  An 
Authentic  Narrative.  London :  Arthur  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.     1853. 

BosALiE  is  tho  daughter  of  a  veteran  general  in 
the  French  army.  Very  early  in  life  she  becomes 
thoughtful  on  religious  subjects,  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Bomish  church,  of 
which  she  is  a  follower  extra  devout.  A  Pro- 
testant friend  lends  her  D'Aubign^'s  "Eeforma- 
tion/'  which  unmasks  to  her  comprehension  the 
mockeries  of  Popery — and  follows  it  up  by  the 
the  gift  of  a  Now  Testament,  which  opens  her 
eyes  to  the  truth.  She  becomes  a  Protestant,  and 
then,  by  an  unnatural  mother,  is  turned  out  of 
doors,  with  six  francs  in  her  pocket.  She  finds 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  her  friend,  whence  she 
afterwards  visits  her  mother,  with  whom  a  very 
partial  reconciliation  ensues — the  unhappy  parent 
dying  shortly  after.  Such  are  the  events  of  this 
story,  which  is  told  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner, 
but  at  tho  same  time  with  an  intelligence  of  the 
subject,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extraordinary  in  a 
new  convert.  The  picture  here  drawn  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  the  reli- 
gious life  of  French  Eoman  Catholic  families,  is, 
as  we  happen  to  know,  exceedingly  life-like,  and 
affords  a  good  guarantee  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  whole  narrative,  which  is  not  lacking  in 
det^iils  of  a  rather  stajrtling  character. 


Summer  Crime  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  Hoard  an 
American  Frigate.  By  N.  Parker  Willis.  Lon- 
don; T.  Bosworth,  215,  llegcnt-street,  1B53. 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  literature  upon  the 
subject  of  the  shores  of  tho  Mediterranean,  and 
are  likely  to  have  plenty  more.  It  is  an  inex- 
haustible topic,  and  one  which  assumes  a  new 
aspect  under  the  treatment  of  every  writer.  This 
volume  of  Mr.  Willis's,  imdcr  a  different  form, 
has  long  been  known  to  the  public,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  it  in  this  neat  and  convenient  shape 
made  accessible  to  persons  of  all  grades.  Wc  arc 
not  aware  of  any  other  work  of  the  same  class 
containing  in  the  same  compass  so  much  informa- 
tion, or  written  in  so  agreeable  and  readable  a 
style.  Without  any  pretensions  to  humour,  it  is 
pleasant  and  sprightiy  throughout,  and  contains 
an  astonishing  number  of  truthful  pictures  of 
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men  and  manners — customs,  social  and  national — 
sketched  jfrom  the  life,  and  illustrativo  of  that 
peculiar  civilization,  or  the  want  of  it,  which 
characterizes  the  southern  shores  of  Europe. 
There  are  few  works,  considering  its  merely 
nominal  price,  which  we  could  more  warmly  re- 
commend to  the  pocket  or  carpet-hag  of  the  tra- 
veller by  steam -boat  or  rail. 

A  Visit  to  Mexico,  by  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
Yucatan  and  United  States,  Sc.  By  W.  P. 
Robertson.  In  two  volumes.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.  1853. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Robertson  published,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  a  series  of  letters  on 
Paraguay  and  South  America.     They  contained 
much   new  and    interesting    matter,    and  were 
deservedly  well  received.     The  present  publica- 
tion is  also  a  joint  production — the  author's  daugh- 
ter contributing  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the 
matter    of   these  two  volumes.     We    shall    be 
accused  of  a  want  of  gallantry,  in  expressing  our 
conviction  that  the  work  would  have  been  all  the 
better  if  the  ladjr's  share  in  it  had  been  omitted. 
It  is  little  more  than  idle   gossip,  volatile  and 
flippant,  without  being  either  lively  or  witty — 
very  like  the  prate  of  a  travelled  abigail  or  an 
cx-milliner,  and  tautological  ad  nauseam,  inform- 
ing us  over  again  of  what  we  already  knew,  from 
the  sober  narrative  of  the  father.     Mr.  Robertson 
sailed  in  the  Avon,  in  December  1848,  and  after 
a  miserable  passage,   in  which  the  vessel  was 
driven  out  of  its  course  and  obliged  to  touch  at 
Madeira,  arrived  safely  at  St.  Thomas's.     From 
thence  he  started  for  Vera  Cniz,  on  board  the 
Forth,  the  captain  of  which  contrived  to  wreck 
her  on  the  Alcarres  reef,  by  which  the  ship  was 
lost,  and  the  passengers  had  a  narrow  escape  with 
their  lives — afterwards  recovering  a  part  of  their 
property.     The  author's  account  of  the  shipwreck 
is  graphic  and  striking,  and  his  testimony  to  the 
bravery  and  good  conduct  of  the  officers  and  crew, 
is  equally  honourable  to  himself  and  to  them.  The 
shipwrecked  party  managed  to  get  to  Mexico  in 
a  schooner,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  10  th  of 
February.     The  descriptions  of  Mexican  scenery 
and  Mexican  customs  are  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book,  although  something  too  loose 
and  lengthy  in  detail.    Together  with  these,  in 
the  second  volume,  we  have  a  history  of  the  Real 
del  Monte  Mining   Company,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  the  shareholders  in  England  broke 
up  in  disgust,  after  a  vast  expenditure  of  capital, 
and  many  years  of  wearisome  expectation  without 
any  return.     The  mine  is  now  paying  a  profit, 
and  promises  an  enormous  yield  at  no  very  distant 
period,  when  the  works  now  in  progress,  shall  be 
completed.     Our  author's  stay  in  Mexico  was 
very  brief:  he  went  thither  in  the  capacity  of 
Commissioner  of  the  Mexican  bondholders,  whose 
business  he   appears  to  have  had  the  tact  and 
good  fortune  to  settle  satisfactorily.    He  returned 
through  the  United  States,  and  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic in  thirteen  days,  being  favoured  with  a  return 
passage  as  pleasant  and  agreeable,  as  his  outward 
voyage  had  been  wretched  and  disastrous.    These 


volumes  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  as  well 
as  readable  matter ;  and  were  they  out  down  by 
a  practised  hand  to  half  their  bulk,  would  make  a 
capital  book. 


Hw  Poetry  of  Hotn^.  A  Poem,  in  three  Parts.  By 
GooDWYN  Barmby.  Loudou  I  W.  Tweedie,  337, 
Strand.     1853. 

GoonwYN  Babhbt  is  the  poet  of  the  domestic 
affections — a  man  of  large  heart  and  large  sym- 
pathies, and  moderate  desires,  which  ought  to 
be  gratified,  and  which  we  hope  are  gratified.  He 
sings  a  song  of  homo  very  much  to  our  mind. 
Hear  him : — 

Give  me  a  home  with  garden  lawn  around — 

The  sweet  grass  mingled  with  the  flower-decked  ground, 

Let  it  slope  gently  to  the  soft-hreathed  south, 

And  qua^  its  warm  draughts  with  a  thirsty  mouth  ; 

Let  a  green  valley  fair  before  it  spread, 

And  through  its  meads  a  bright  blue  stream  be  led ; 

Let  high  hills  rise  beyond,  and  a  calm  sky 

Bend  o'er  and  hide  the  neighbouring  town  from  eye 

•  *•••* 

And  let  a  winding  path  amid  the  trees 

Lead  to  quaint  seats  and  bowers  of  shady  ease 

*  ,     •  •  •  *  * 

And  then  within  let  woman  fair  be  found — 
Queen  of  the  hearth — with  household  honours  crowned! 
The  lady  of  the  board — supremely  sweet — 
Whose  daily  duties  sandal  angels'  feet ! 
Companion—  counsellor !  a  shield  from  strife ! 
Home's  queen !  man's  help — a  loving,  faithful  wife ! 
And  let  glad  children  play  her  steps  beside — 
Girls,  gentle,  graceful — boys  witli  noble  pride : 

A  little  library  of  Rpirits  rare : 
Earth's  great  historians  and  sweet  singers  fair — 
Kind  saints,  old  sages — souls  who  cannot  die, 
But  in  their  thoughts  live  on  immortally : 
Home's  friends  ! — its  purifying  element — 
Who  teach  us  wisdom,  industry,  content ; 
With  such  a  home,  O  who  would  envy  wealth  ? 
W^ith  such  a  Home,  and  competence,  and  health  ! 
O  give  me  such  :  no  marble  dome  should  rise 
A  truer  temple  gi-ateful  to  the  skies ! 

This  is  the  very  thing  we  happen  to  want  our- 
selves, only  we  never  thought  of  wishing  for  it 
in  such  a  strain.  If  our  poet,  who  paints  it  so 
well,  will  tell  us  where  it  is  to  be  had^  wo  pack 
up  our  carpet-bag,  and  are  off  to-morrow. 

Emigration,  Emigration  Fields  Contrasted.  The 
Dtggins,  de.  By  0.  Hubsthouse,  Jun.  London  : 
R.  ilardwrioke,  Carey-sti*eet.     1853. 

These  are  a  series  of  lively  lectures  by  a  clever 
and  practical  man  who  speaks  from  experience, 
having  personally  visited  the  colo  ies  and  settle- 
ments of  which  he  treats.  Mr.  Hursthouse  vin- 
dicates the  claims  of  the  British  colonies  abovo 
all  other  emigration  fields,  and  of  those  he  evi- 
dently prefers  New  Zealand.  We  believe  that  he 
is  right  in  his  preference.  New  Zealand  is  proba- 
bly destined  to  become  in  some  future  age  the 
Great  Britain  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere ;  the 
circumstances  of  cHmate,  temperature,  natural 
resources  and  situation,  all  point  to  that  consum- 
mation. These  lectures  deserve  an  extensive 
circulation. 
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Lorenzo  Benoni;  or.  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an 
Italian.  Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams, and  Co.     1853. 

TnEBE  arc  signs  of  genuineness  about  this  narra- 
tive which  induce  us  to  accept  it,  with  some  re- 
servation, for  what  it  professes  to  be — the  actual 
life  experience  of  a  modem  Italian  gentleman,  a 
fugitive  for  political  reasons,   from  his  native 
country.     His  story  commences  with  his  child- 
hood, when  he  is  receiving  the  first  tinge  of  the 
humanities  from ''  a  tall,  Icmky,  sallow-faced,  half- 
starved  young  Abb^  "  who  comes  every  day  after 
dinner  to  initiate  him  into  the  mystmes  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  who,  for  the  honorarium  of 
three-pence  an  hour,  teaches  him  to  decline  bonus, 
hontor,  honissimus.     The  tutor  is  daily  afflicted 
with  pains  "  ventral  and  subventral,  in  stomach 
and  entnul,"  only  to  be  cured  by  the  exhibition  of 
brandy  administered  by  his  pupil.     "When  the 
three-penny  professor  has  done  what  he  could  for 
him,  he  is  removed  to  the  Eoyal  College  at  Ge- 
noa, where  he  spends    five  years  of  his  life. 
Passing  over  the  firat  four,  Lorenzo  devotes  several 
chapters  to  the  events  of  the  fifth,  from  which  we 
gather  a  remarkable  insight  into  college  life  in 
Italy.     The  Eoyal  College  would  appear  to  be  a 
species   of  academy  of  big  boys  raflier  than  of 
young  men,  pursuing  their  studies  with  the  aid  of 
regular  professors,  but  under  the  rule  and  direction 
of  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  who  maintain  a  very 
lax  kind  of  discipline  and  have  not  the  power  to 
compel  subordination.     Their  chief  punishment  is 
imprisonment  in  dungeons  for  certain  offences; 
and  this  our  hero  himself  imdergoes  for  the  crime 
of  reading  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     In  these  re- 
miniscences of  school-boy  life  there  is  an  unplea- 
sant vein  of  self-glorification.     Lorenzo  himself 
gains  all  the  prizes  for  scholarship  and  composi- 
tion, wins  all  the  battles,  and  subdues  all  the 
tyrants.  The  battles,  by  the  way,  arc  siUy  affairs, 
in  which  the  face  is  not  to  be  touched — the  com- 
batants slapping  and  mauling  each  other  like 
angry  girls:    it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  plucky 
Etonian  of  fourteen  would  have  licked  Lorenzo 
and  the  whole  college  at  his  heels  seriatim  before 
breakfast,  and  thought  nothing  of  it.    Among  the 
students  is  one  Vadoni,  who  amuses  himself  by 
catching  rats,  dipping  them  in  turpentine,  setting 
tlicm  on  fire,  and  then  releasing  them.     This  in- 
fernal monster  meets  not  a  word  of  rebuke  at  the 
writer's  hands,  but  a  great  deal  of  misplaced 
sympathy  when,  in  after  years,  in  consequence  of 
tlio  whining  cowardice  which  ever  accompanies 
spontaneous  cruelty,   he  is  forced  to  become  a 
monk  (being  good  for  nothing  better)  against  his 
will.     On  leaving  college  Lorenzo  turns  fop,  and 
visits  his  uncle  John,  a  man  of  shrewd  common 
sense  which  he  enunciates  in  a  characteristic  way. 
This  middle-aged  gentleman  is  the  best  character 
in  the  book,  and  might  have  had  a  great  deal 
more  to  say  in  its  pages,  with  the  happiest  effect; 
but  Lorenzo  gives  little  heed  to  his  good  advice, 
jind  falls  into  difficulty  and  danger  by  the  neglect 
of  it.     The  narrative  of  the  young  man's  endea- 
vours to  complete  his  studies  preparatory  to  his 
entering  upon  his  profession,  furnishes  a  deplora- 


ble picture  of  Austrian  tyranny  and  misrule.  He 
is  compelled  to  lead  a  lazy  life  in  spite  of  inclina- 
tions to  the  contrary.  While  dawdling  away  his 
time,  he  receives  a  letter  from  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  Ulustrious  of  the 
Genoese  aristocracy,  who  has  conceived  a  passion 
for  him,  and  appoints  a  meeting.  The  assigna- 
tion of  course  leads  to  a  love  affair,  with  the 
whole  particulars  of  which  the  reader  is  made 
acquainted,  and  which  says  about  as  much  for  the 
discrimination  and  prudence  of  the  fair  lilla  as  it 
does  for  the  modesty  of  her  lover.  Simultaneously 
with  this  apocryphal  passion  goes  on  a  secret  poli- 
tical conspiracy,  of  which  Lorenzo  is  a  member, 
having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the  Aus- 
trian domination.  The  thing  being  stupidly 
managed,  of  course  takes  wind — the  secret  is  in 
possession  of  the  enemy  before  it  is  ripe  for  ex- 
plosion— the  conspirators  are  some  arrested  and 
put  to  death,  and  others  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Among  these  latter  is  Lorenzo,  who  contrives  after 
some  delay  to  embark  on  board  a  boat  for  France, 
but  not  before  he  has  discovered  another  fair 
creature  dying  for  love  of  him,  and  whom  he 
leaves  disconsolate,  together  with  the  aristocratic 
Lilla,  to  mourn  his  loss.  On  board  the  boat 
which  is  to  bear  him  from  his  enemies,  Lorenzo 
takes  it  into  his  head  that  the  crew  are  bent  on 
murdering  him,  and,  panic-struck  with  im worthy 
fear,  insists  on  being  put  on  shore.  Ho  skulks 
about  the  coast  in  terror  of  capture ;  but  fortu- 
nately meeting  with  a  friend,  is  by  his  means 
again  embarked  for  France.  By  mistake  or  de- 
sign, the  boatmen  set  him  on  shore  on  an  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yar,  which  he  contrives, 
how  he  hardly  knows,  to  scramble  across — ^when, 
after  a  rather  doubtful  reception  by  the  French 
douaniers,  his  perils  and  his  story  are  at  an  end. 

Such  is  a  very  cursory  review  of  the  principal 
events  in  this  life-history.  The  value  of  the 
story  is  not  much ;  but  apart  from  the  egotism  of 
the  writer,  and  distinct  from  his  personal  adven- 
tures, there  are  many  things  recounted  in  this 
volume  well  worth  the  perusal  of  an  Englishman. 
"We  know  no  other  book  in  which  Italian  life  in 
our  day  has  been  so  candidly  and  minutely  de- 
lineated— and  none,  for  the  author  is  really  an 
accomplished  man,  in  which  the  social  results  of 
a  wretched  political  position  are  so  frilly  and 
forcibly  brought  home  to  the  feelings.  We  have 
a  liking  for  Uncle  John,  and  shall  oblige  the 
reader  with  a  taste  of  his  quality.  The  following 
is  a  conversation  between  uncle  and  nephew  : 

"  You  see  things/'  says  the  uncle,  "not  as  they  are,  but 
as  your  imagination  paints  Uicm.  Pretty  nearly  eveiy 
one,  I  allow,  despises  and  detests  the  Government,  but  it 
does  not  thrive  the  less  for  that.  Analyze  society,  and 
tell  me  where  you  see  those  manly  virtues,  that  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  which  regenerate  nations.  Look  at  our 
nobles,  for  instance.  The  old  men  sulk  at  the  Govern- 
ment ;  do  you  think  it  is  from  the  love  of  liberty  ?  Pshaw ! 
tliey  do  so  because  they  would  like  to  hold  the  reins 
themselves.  The  young  ones  think  only  of  their  horses 
and  their  mistresses.  The  middle  class  is  eaten  up  by 
selfishness :  each  individual  man  is  engrossed  by  his  office, 
or  his  counting-house,  or  his  clients — all,  in  general,  by 
the  rage  for  making  money.    K umber  One  is  Uicir  God." 

"  But  the  people,  uncle  ?" 
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"  I  come  to  them  next.  The  people  are  ignorant  and 
superstitious  (it  is  not  by  their  own  fault,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  so),  and  therefore  the  slaves  of  the  priests,  those 
bom  enemies  of  all  progress.  The  people  hear  mass  in 
the  morning  and  get  drunk  at  night,  and  think,  notwith- 
standing, that  all  is  right  with  God  and  their  conscience. 
AMiat  then  remains?  A  certain  number  of  young  men, 
crammed  with  Greek  and  Roman  history ;  enthusiastic, 
geuerous — X  do  not  deny  it — but  perfectly  incapable  of 
doing  anythiog  but  getting  themselves  hanged.  Absence 
of  virtue,  my  dear  boy,  is  synonymous  with  impotence. 
The  mass  is  rotten  at  the  core,  I  tell  you.  Suppose,  for 
a  moment,  that  yon  could  make  tabula  rasa  of  that  which 
exisU;,  what  would  you  build  vnth  such  materials  ?  An 
edifice  which  rests  upon  decayed  rafters  is  faulty  in  its 
foundations,  and  wiU  crumble  with  its  first  shock.  The 
evil  is  at  the  very  root  of  society." 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  I,  vehemently,  "  let  us  attack  the 
evil  at  its  root." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?"  said  my  unde,  rising  in  alarm, 
and  biting  his  nails ;  *'  do  you  tliink  that  society  can  be 
turned  like  a  pancake  ?  Why  the  boy  is  on  the  straight  road 
to  Bedlam." 

"  But,  uncle,  if  to  find  fault  with  the  root  of  the  tree  is 
useless,  and  to  attack  the  root  is  madness,  anything  like 
progress  is  impossible,  and  one  has  nothing  to  do  but 
fold  one's  hands  in  despahr." 

"That  is  not  what  I  say.  Process  comes  of  itself; 
Providence  wills  it  so.  There  are  m  the  moral  world,  as 
weU  as  in  the  physical,  my'feterious  principles  at  work 
unknown  to  ourselves,  and  even  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
Thanks  to  this  latent  working,  things  are  better  to-day 
liian  they  were  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  and 
fifty  years  hence  you  who  are  young  will  see  still  further 
improvement.  One  must  take  present  evil  with  patience, 
and  give  time  leisure  to  do  its  work.  Let  each  in  his 
liimible  sphere  strive  to  become  better,  and  render  better 
tliose  around  him.  There,  and  only  there,  lies  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  future  regeneration.  As  for  me,  my  dear 
fiiend,  when,  in  the  first  shop  into  which  I  may  happen 
to  go,  T  am  only  asked  the  fair  price,  or  thereabouts,  of 
the  article  I  go  to  buy,  I  shall  consider  my  country  to  have 
made  a  more  important  conquest  than  if  it  had  given 
itself  all  the  institutions  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  into  the 
bargain." 

We  suspect  there  is  much  truth  in  the  above 
defiiiition ;  and  if  so,  thejunesta  dote  d^infinitigtMi 
beneath  which  all  Italy  labours,  is  due  to  the 
degeneracy  of  her  own  children.  Though  Mr. 
Benoni  does  not  quite  agree  with  Uncle  John,  and 
would  shrink  from  his  degrading  conclusions,  it  is 
plain,  from  his  own  showing,  that  the  mass  of 
Italian  society  is  rotten  at  the  core,  and  that  the 
redemption  of  his  ill-fated  land  need  not  be  looked 
for  from  the  present  generation  of  her  sons.  Her 
population,  ^dden  down  by  aliens,  are  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  her  own  priesthood,  one  and  all 
of  whom  would  rather  see  her  utterly  extinct, 
than  again  the  mistress  of  the  world  at  the  cost 
of  their  own  rascally  predominance.  Of  the  mer- 
cantile aspect  which  the  Papal  Church  wears  in 
Italy,  our  author  affords  us  a  naive  example  in 
what  may  aptly  be  called  the  Purgatorial  Market, 
a  kind  of  Exchange,  in  which  masses  for  the  souls 
of  the  dead  take  the  character  of  scrip,  and  rise 
and  fall  in  value  according  to  the  demand  of  the 
hour  and  the  disposable  priest-power.  Lorenzo  is 
walking  in  the  Loggia  of  Banchi,  in  Genoa : — 

I  was  struck  with  surprise,  (he  says,)  at  the  great 
number  of  priests  assembled  in  this  spot,  some  standing 
in  groups,  some  sitting  on  chairs  and  benches,  some  walk- 
ing up  and  down One  of  these  last,  after  having 

eyed  me  attentively,  muttered,  as  he  passed,  some  words 
evidently  addressed  to  me,  but  the  meaning  of  which  I 


could  not  catch I  managed  to  pass  very  near 

him  on  my  first  turn,  when  he  again  spoke  to  me.  This 
time  I  did  not  lose  a  word  of  what  he  said.  "Any 
masses,  sir?  very  cheap."  I  could  make  nothing  of  it; 
and  he,  no  doubt,  seeing  as  much  by  the  blank  hesitation 
of  my  countenance,  turned  and  walked  away.  It  was 
not  till  some  time  afterwards,  that,  by  inquiry  and  per- 
sonal observation,  I  came  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
priest's  words,  and  the  motives  which  brought  so  many 
of  his  brethren  to  that  place.  There  is  scarcely  any  man 
so  destitute  as  to  die  without  leaving  something  to  pay 
for  a  certain  number  of  masses  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul, 
or  hardly  any  poor  woman  who  has  not,  from  time  to 
time,  some  -  masses  performed,  either  for  the  soul  of  a 
deceased  relative,  or  for  the  cure  of  some  sick  member  of 
her  family,  or  for  some  such  object.  The  sale  of  masses, 
therefore,  is  very  considerable  in  Italy.  I  purposely  say 
the  saley  for  the  mass  is  paid  for,  and  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  priest's  income.  The  price  varies  according  to 
the  demand,  exactly  like  the  price  of  stocks,  and,  like 
them,  masses  rise  or  fall  with  the  greater  or  less  supply 

in  the  market If  it  was  your  wish  to  have  a  mass 

said  immediately,  or  if  you  had  an  investment  of  five 
hundred  masses  to  make,  you  could  find  what  you  wanted 
at  this  place.  Brokers  (priests,  of  course)  came  to  meet 
you  and  made  the  bargain.  Suppose  a  priest,  who  had 
some  himdreds  of  masses  to  say,  to  be  in  want  of  ready 
money,  he  foimd  there  these  said  brokers,  who  took  the 
masses  at  a  discount,  and  paid  him  the  difiference.  Some 
of  the  big- wigs — Rothschilds  of  the  Exchange — had  in 
their  pockets  thousands  and  thousands  of  masses.  These 
men  monopolized  the  ware  at  a  good  price,  and  tiien  got 
rid  of  it  at  a  profit  to  poor  priests,  theur  clients,  and  thus 
realized  considerable  gains.  This  sale  of  masses  some- 
times gave  rise  to  very  ludicrous  scenes.  I  have  fre- 
quented the  place  often  enough  to  witness  a  great  variety 
of  such.  I  shall  merely  note  the  following : — ^A  Uvery 
servant,  sent  by  his  master,  from  Albaro,  a  large  village 
at  a  few  miles  distance,  was  bargaining  with  a  priest  for 
a  mass  to  be  said  at  the  said  place.  The  servant  had 
been  authorized  to  bid  as  much  as  three  francs  ;  but  it 
was  Sunday,  the  weather  was  bad,  and  there  were  but  few 
priests  at  leisure.    The  merchandize  was  looking  up. 

'*I  won't  sdr  for  less  than  five  francs,"  says  the  priest, 
turning  away,  as  if  to  break  off  the  conference. 

'* Five  francs!  That  is  unconscionable,"  returned  the 
servant ;  why,  one  might  get  a  noverui  (a  service  per- 
formed nine  days  running)  for  that !" 

"  Well,  then  get  your  novena,  but  you  shall  not  have  a 
mass." 

The  priest  crossed  a  street,  and  entered  a  liquor  shop. 

"  Boy,  a  glass  of  brandy !"  said  he  to  the  lad  behind 
the  counter. 

The  servant,  who  followed  close  to  the  priest's  heels, 
turned  pale.  If  the  priest  should  break  his  fast,  farewell 
to  all  hope  of  a  mass. 

*^  I'll  give  four  francs,  though  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
scolded." 

"Five  francs !"  that's  my  first  and  last  word,'* — ^raising 
the  glass  to  his  lips,  "you  may  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you 
please." 

He  was  just  on  the  point  of  swallowing  the  contents, 
when  the  servant  stopped  his  hand,  saying, 

"  You  drive  a  very  hard  bargain ;  however,  you  shall 
have  the  five  francs ;"  and  so  it  was  settled. 

This  is  rich.  Of  course,  if  the  priest  had 
swigged  the  brandy,  the  soid  in  purgatory  must 
have  grilled  on  for  another  twenty-four  hours  at 
least — and  when  stocks  are  high,  and  masses 
above  par,  purgatorial  coals  are  at  a  premium. 
Think  of  the  big-wig,  too,  bulling  the  market  till 
he  gets  a  thousand  or  two  of  tortured  souls  in  his 
pocket,  and  holding  them  over  until,  by  selling  a 
bear,  or  some  such  manoeuvre,  he  can  bring  down 
the  price,  and  get  rid  of  them  at  a  spanking  pro- 
fit. Talk  of  Groths  and  Huns!  the  cowl  and 
shaven  crown  are  the  curse  of  the  Italianpeninsul^i, 
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and  hare  dono  moro  than  all  the  barbarians  of  the 
north  to  consummate  and  perpetuate  her  degrada- 
tion and  ruin. 

"VVe  have  said  above  that  we  accept  this  narra- 
tive as  genuine,  with  a  reservation.  We  make 
that  reservation  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of 
Italy,  whom  we  firmly  believe  to  be  thoughtlessly 
libelled  in  those  supposititious  personages  Lilla 
and  Santina.  All  the  oaths  that  were  ever  sworn 
should  never  make  us  believe  that  these  are  any- 
thing more  than  desperate  fictions,  resorted  to  to 
give  a  dash  of  the  tender  passion  to  this  other- 
wise agreeable  story.  If  Lorenzo  had  really  been 
so  tremendously  killing  as  he  insinuates — ^if  he 
had  turned  the  head  of  a  f/oun^  lady  of  one  of  the 
most  illmtrions  families  in  Genoa,  and  of  the  Gipsy 
Santina  to  boot — ^he  would  have  been  too  prudent 
to  have  said  anything  about  it,  and  too  much  of  a 
gentleman.  There  is  an  Italian  maxim  against 
*' kissing  and  telling,"  the  spirit  of  which  he  would 
never  have  violated,  had  he  really  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  violate  it.  The  fact  of  his  prating  is 
proof  incontestible  that  ho  had  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  prate  about — and  therefore  our  English 
damsels  may  tolerate  his  presence  without  any 
fear  that  dreadful  consequences  will  ensue.  For 
the  rest — this  volume  is  written  in  capital  style, 
rarely  smacking  of  foreign  idioms,  contains  abun- 
dance of  interesting  and  useM  matter,  and  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  from  beginning  to  end. 

HUtory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubione,  D.D.  Vol.  V, 
Translated  by  H.  White,  B.  A.  Edinburgh  : 
Oliver  and  Boyd.     1853. 

Thebe  was  a  time  when  Merle  D'Aubign^'s  bril- 
liant dramatic  style  passed  current  with  nearly 
all  England  as  the  sterling  metal  of  church  history, 
which  rung  so  true  that  every  one  seemed  to  feel 
it,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  be  the  right  thing  at 
last  and  no  coimterfeit — no  mistake  at  all.  Seeing 
with  the  keen  perception  of  genius  how  the 
partisans  of  either  side,  clamouring  like  veritable 
Homeric  heroes,  with  foul  mouths  and  clashing 
armour,  had  made  a  great  part  of  the  world  glad 
to  escape  from  their  din,  in  spite  of  the  deep  and 
abiding  interest  of  the  story;  he  seized  upon  a 
form  of  writiag  at  once  more  artistic  and  more 
interesting,  and  in  which  his  real  polemical  cha- 
racter was  concealed,  as  it  were,  by  the  toga  and 
the  buskin  of  histrionic  histoiy.  Others,  indeed, 
had  already  recorded  the  leading  events  of  that 
great  era  in  a  manner  equaDy  free  from  passion, 
prejudice,  or  dulness.  They  had  done  so,  how- 
over,  by  making  the  Reformation  only  an  episode, 
and  Charles,  instead  of  Luther,  the  hero  of  the 
time.  In  the  splendid  pages  of  Robertson,  the 
religious  awakening  of  the  age  ranks  along  with 
Greek  letters,  the  printing-press,  and  Peruvian 
mines ;  while  the  intrigues  of  Yersailles  and  the 
Escurial  carry  ofP  the  interest  from  Wittemburg 
and  Worms.  So  it  was  also  with  other  notable 
histories.  They  chronicled  battles  and  treatises, 
and  overlooked  the  broad  spirit  of  the  age ;  they 
marked  every  little  noisy  wave  that  burst  in  idle 
foam,  and  forgot  the  great  tide  of  which  these 


were  but  the  ripple,  showing  where  it  chafed  and 
how  it  rose.  In  their  hearts  oil  men  felt  that 
this  was  egregiously  wrong.  Such  a  picture  did 
not  pourtray  the  features  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Like  the  veiled  statue  in  the  ''Exhibition,"  it  was 
a  curious  trick  of  art,  showing  how  one  might 
be  persuaded  that  he  saw  what  he  did  not  see, 
and  understood  what  was  purposely  concealed. 
D'Aubigne  perceived  this;  and  perhaps  his  chief 
merit  is,  that  he  has  given  their  proper  place  to 
the  real  dramatie  persoyue,  without  seeming  to  be 
a  mere  partisan  of  tho  Reformation,  and  has  ex- 
hibited the  spirit  of  the  time  from  a  higher  point 
of  view  than  our  philosophical  historians. 

His  former  volumes  came  upon  us,  therefore, 
with  all  the  freshness  of  absolute  novelty,  and 
were  received,  in  consequence,  with  almost  unpre- 
cedented favour.  History  had  rarely  been  mado 
so  readable.  There  were  all  the  minuteness  of 
biography  and  all  the  charms  of  romance,  to  illus- 
trate a  subject  of  universal  interest.  Luther  in 
the  miner's  cottage ;  Luther  singing  hymns  as  a 
poor  scholar,  that  he  might  be  able  to  read  his 
breviary ;  Luther  wrestling  in  his  convent  after 
the  straitest  sect  of  the  Pharisees ;  Luther  finding 
a  Bible,  and  taking  counsel  with  Staupitz  and 
other  godly  men,  who  lingered  like  morning  stars 
in  the  early  twilight  of  the  dawning  gospel; 
Luther  in  Rome,  kissing  the  steps  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  while  his  heart  swells  within  him  at  the 
iniquities  of  the  place;  Luther  encountering 
Tetzel,  and  jingling,  in  his  rude  Saxon  way,  the 
box  of  gold  juggled  out  of  poor  sinners ;  Luther 
burning  tho  bull — marching  to  Worms,  though 
there  might  be  as  many  devils  in  it  as  tiles  on  the 
housetops ;  and  Luther  appearing  before  emperor 
and  kings,  with  his  brave,  "Here  I  stand — 
I  cannot  do  otherwise— God  help  me — Amen." 
These  and  many  similar  scenes  came  on  our  com- 
mon English  public  in  such  a  way  that  its  honest 
heart  could  not  follow  the  great  champion  of  the 
Reformation,  without  breaking  forth  into  a  cheery 
'*  Well  done,"  to  the  no  small  benefit  of  the  his- 
torian'and  his  publisher. 

There  was  something  also  opportune  in  the 
time  when  the  previous  volumes  of  this  work 
made  their  appearanc6.  Young  gentlemen  at 
Oxford,  with  fastidious  tastes  and  high  ecclesias- 
tical notions,  had  been  now  for  a  long  while 
hinting  that  tho  sixteenth  centuiy  had  done  a 
bungling  job,  whereof  our  England  had  reason  to 
be  ashamed.  Friar  Martin  was  no  favourite  with 
them,  and  for  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  and  Knox, 
even  Cochla)us  could  not  speak  too  bitterly  about 
them,  according  to  the  gospel  of  old  Wicklyfie's 
"Alma  Mater."  Melanctiion  they  could  have 
tolerated ;  but  Beza  and  Buccr  were  consigned  to 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  Maimbourg  and  his 
confreres.  Mediasval  letters,  red  and  black ;  me- 
diaeval churches  and  pictures;  medicDval  saints 
and  doctrines,  floated  in  their  minds  through  a 
golden  mist  of  romance,  beside  which  the  poor 
prosaic  realities  of  the  Reformation,  with  its 
Bible,  and  logic,  and  vehemence,  and  faith, 
played  but  a  poor  figure,  like  a  comparison  of 
Exeter  Hall  with  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Oriel 
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and  If  agdelene.  Fantastical  yonng  men,  and  old 
women  of  either  sex,  had  been  going  on  for  a  time 
in  this  strain — ^talking,  writing,  chaiiting  hymns, 
and  bedizening  Oriel  windows  with  apocryphal 
saints,  and  altars  with  candlesticks  and  orna- 
mental altar-cloths;  and  many  had  begun  to 
believe  that  these  accredited  shepherds  were  really 
going  to  lead  the  flock  from  the  scanty  fields  of 
the  Beformation,  to  stiller  waters  and  fresher 
pastures  of  a  more  primitive  Christianity.  Luther 
was  to  give  place  to  Ignatius,  and  Calvin  to  Cle- 
ment ;  and  the  apostolic  fathers  were  to  beget  a 
new  era,  without  the  errors  of  Rome  and  the 
discords  of  Protestantism,  without  the  sensualism 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  vulgarity  of  the  meeting- 
house. Tracts,  stories,  poems,  were  rapidly  in- 
noculating  England  with  the  ideas  of  these  hopeful 
regenerators,  whose  creed  it  was,  that  the  world 
could  only  make  progress  by  going  back  as  fast  as 
possible — ^when  this  history  of  the  Beformation 
suddenly  arrested  their  progress,  and  if  it  did  not 
convert  any  of  their  followers,  did,  we  have  no 
*  doubt,  prevent  some  from  joining  their  ranks,  by 
the  new  view  it  presented  of  that  great  work  which 
is  the  best  heritage  of  modem  Christianity. 

D' Aubign^  showed  that  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  not  men  to  be  sneered- at  by  these 
fastidious  gownsmen  in  Oxford.  If  genius,  learn- 
ing, profound  thought,  and  untiring  zeal  are  re- 
spectable qualities,  the  heroes  of  that  age  are 
surely  worthy  of  honour.  So  far,  indeed,  Carlyle 
had  already  vindicated  both  Luther  and  Knox 
from  the  opprobria  of  those  who  were  alike  igno- 
rant and  malicious.  In  his  own  pithy  way  the 
biographer  of  Cromwell  had  nailed  to  the  counter 
a  vast  amount  of  the  false  coin  which  had  been 
circulating  to  their  damage.  But  his  standpoint 
was  so  different  from  that  of  the  general  religious 
spirit  of  the  age,  that  he  could  get  only  a  limited 
diffusion  of  his  own  nobler  sentiments.  It  was 
not  enough  to  vindicate  those  men  on  anything 
less  than  high  Christian  principles,  A  hero-wor- 
shipper could  not  do  this ;  and,  therefore,  although 
there  might  be  no  one  who  could  enter  the  lists 
and  stand  a  blow  of  his  curtal-axe,  still  the  mat- 
ter was  far  from  being  decided  even  when  this 
stalwart  knight  sounded  his  challenge-trumpet,  and 
met  with  no  reply.  D' Aubign^,  however,  took  up 
the  ground  he  had  fSailed  to  occupy ;  and  while 
surrounding  Luther  and  his  compeers  with  all  the 
splendid  attributes  of  heroism  which  every  ge- 
nerous mind  could  understand  and  feel,  he  intro- 
duced them  also  to  the  circle  and  bosom  of  our 
religious  affections,  and  proved,  with  all  his  ble- 
mishes, that  the  history  ,of  the  Beformation  is 
a  splendid  page  in  the  biography  of  the  living 
Jesus. 

Unhappily  for  himself,  seeing  the  extended  sale 
of  his  works  in  this  country,  and  feeling  that  the 
profits  had,  from  our  copy-right  law,  done  little 
for  his  own  purse,  the  poor  Swiss  pastor  ventured 
on  the  publication  of  two  other  works,  in  the  in- 
terval betwen  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  his 
history.  Hastily  got  up  and  showily  written, — 
though  not  without  value  intrinsicdly,  they  failed 
to  sustain  his  reputation,  or  to  satisfy  the  expec- 


tations of  his  admirers.  On  the  credit  of  his  name 
they  issued  far  above  par,  and  sank  as  rapidly  as 
a  bubble  railway  scheme.  The  reading  public  felt 
that  either  the  author  or  publisher  had  been  playing 
on  its  gullibility ;  and  turned  away  in  iU  humour, 
leaving  them  to  settle  between  them  who  was  the 
guilty  party.  The  effects  of  this,' we  have  no  doubt, 
Merle  D' Aubigne  will  now  feel ;  nor  will  it  bo 
easy  for  him,  with  all  his  skill  and  versatility,  to 
regain  the  place  he  then  lost  in  the  esteem  of 
thinking  and  well-instructed  Englishmen. 

Whether  the  present  volume  of  his  history  will 
help  to  re-establish  his  credit,  is  a  question  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  settle.  It  has  all  the  ease  of 
his  old  style — all  his  graphic  power — all  his  di*a- 
matic  excellence  and  faults,  and  is  beyond  ques- 
tion a  pleasant  readable  laook.  "VThether  it  bo, 
however,  the  lingering  suspiciousness  produced 
by  "The  Protector,'*  or  whatever  tho  cause  bo, 
we  certainly  felt  an  uneasy  sensation  of  distrust, 
while  reading  the  first  part,  in  which  he  traces 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  our  English  ecclesiastical 
history  the  intrigues  and  aggressions  of  the  Eishop 
of  Bome,  by  which  he  finally  managed  to  over- 
throw the  Culdee  Church,  and  establish  his  own 
influence  paramount  in  Britain.  Living  here  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  ferment  produced  by  Wise- 
man's letter  from  the  Elaminian  gate,  and  Bussoll's 
epistle  to  tho  Bishop  of  Durham — remembering 
"what  a  Guy  *'  our  cockney  enthusiasm  made  of 
it,  and  what  a  full-hearted  Protestant  hatred  of 
wafer  gods  and  confessionals  seemed  all  of  a 
sudden  to  be  aroused  in  the  bosom  of  little  boys 
who  write  with  chalk  on  the  pavements,  or  tumble 
alongside  an  omnibus  for  a  penny,  as  the  caso 
may  be ;  we  really  could  not  avoid  shrugging  our 
shoulders  at  the  elaborate  essay  on  Papal  aggres- 
sion to  which  Merle  D'Aubigne  has  treated  us ; 
more  especially  coming  as  it  does  a  day  after  the 
fair,  when  Wiseman  and  Cumming,  Bennct  and 
Candlesticks  are  all  of  them  forgotten,  left  high 
and  dry  on  the  beach  by  the  tide  of  rapid  events 
which  leaves  us  here  in  England  no  time  to  look 
back  on  what  wo  have  once  done  and  determined. 
It  seems  now  scarce  becoming  the  dignity  of  grave 
history  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  Pius  IX.  from 
Pope  Vitalian,  and  that  of  Dr.  Wiseman  from 
Bi^op  Wilfred;  "The  Bomish  Aggression  *'  is 
replaced  to-day  by  tho  new  Budget;  and  the 
Irish  Brigade  occupies  the  place  of  the  Popish 
Prelates;  and  Merle  D'Aubigne  has  forgotten  that 
we  live  fast  here  in  England. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  unhappy  twist  he 
has  thus  given  to  his  preliminary  narrative,  and 
the  somewhat  dogmatic  character  of  many  of  his 
assertions  with  regard  to  the  opinions  and  free- 
dom of  tho  early  British  Church,  of  which  so 
little  can  be  known  with  any  certainty ;  there  is 
much  in  this  volume,  which  if  not  very  new  to 
English  readers,  is  at  least  told  in  a  way  that  is 
likely  to  give  it  more  general  acceptance  than  per- 
haps we  could  predicate  for  any  other  history  of 
the  times.  Forming  only  a  branch  of  his  great 
subject,  it  presents  the  annals  of  tho  Englisli  llc- 
formation,  not  as  our  own  writers  have  been  apt 
to  do,  in  an  insulated  form,  as  if  dissociated  from 
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the  great  Cbrrnan  moyement,  but  in  its  oonnectioii 
with  the  whole  influences  then  at  work  in  Europe. 
Thisy  indeed,  has  not  yet  appeared  so  fully  as  we 
doubt  not  it  will  come  forth  hereafter ;  but  it  is 
obviously  his  purpose  thus  to  connect  it  with  the 
tide  of  events  on  the  Continent,  and  to  show  that 
while  in  a  great  measure  independent  in  its  origin, 
the  movement  in  Eritain  flowed  along  with  tiiat 
which  swept  at  the  same  time  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  west.  This  affiliation  of  our  reformed  in- 
stitutions, by  which  he  means  to  prove  them  kin- 
dred to  those  of  Protestant  Germany,  will  be 
brought  out  by  shewing  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
on  the  scholars  and  people  of  both  countries ;  and 
by  clearing  away  those  political  agencies  which 
have  been  too  often  confounded  with  the  real 
sources  of  the  religious  revival  of  that  time.  In 
part  this  has  been  already  achieved ;  and,  while 
the  characters  of  Henry  and  Wolsey,  and  Crom- 
well, have  been  ably  drawn,  it  is  made  evident 
that  however  an  over-ruling  Providence  rendered 
them  subservient  to  its  own  high  designs,  these 
were  not  the  fathers  of  the  Keformation  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  not,  of  course,  new  to  readers  of 
our  history ;  but  there  are  some  lights  cast  upon 
their  transactions  by  our  author  which  are,  we 
think,  both  new  and  important,  as  additional  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  received  opinion.  The 
point  to  which  he  has  yet  brought  tlie  narrative, 
however,  just  leaves  us  where  the  interest  of  the 
story  is  deepest,  as  shewing  the  real  sources  of 
the  Anglican  Eeformed  Church,  in  its  speciflc 
form  as  it  has  existed  since  that  day.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  show  that  the  Eible  was  the 
source  of  our  Protestantism ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
entered  on  that  Erastian  influence  which  combined 
with  the  old  book  to  form  Anglicanism.  The 
train,  however,  is  laid,  and  we  ftiUy  expect  if 
Dr.  D*Aubigne  be  true  to  himself,  that  this  part 
of  his  book  will  yet  sustain  his  high  character, 
and  farther  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  in  our 
country. 

Classic  and  Historic  Portraits.  By  James  Bruce. 
In  two  volimies.  London:  Hiu'st  and  Blackett, 
(Successors  to  Oolbum,)  Great  Marlborough-street. 
1853.    • 

Biography  is  the  most  delightful  and  engrossing 
of  all  studies,  and  being,  according  to  the  dictum 
of  the  poet,  ^e  most  proper,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  profitable.  Wo  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Bruce  for  these  exceedingly  interesting  ad- 
ditions to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  and  good — 
the  infamous  and  the  vile  who  have  figured  in  the 
past  history  of  the  world.  The  task  which  he 
has  undertaken  is  one  which,  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection,  has  never  before  formed  the  chief,  we 
might  almost  say  the  exclusive  object  of  any 
writer  in  the  same  department  of  literature.  He 
s'.eks  to  reproduce  the  men  and  women  whose 
good  or  bad  acts  have  given  them  universal  cele- 
brity— ^not  in  their  moral  or  intellectual  grandeur 
or  baseness,  of  which  their  works  and  deeds  may 
be  presumed  to  afford  a  sufficient  testimony — ^but 
in  their  outward  and  visible  form,  as  they  stood 
before  the  eyes  of  their  cotemporaries — tiiat  we 


may  see  what  pressure  of  humanity  the  beingswhom 
we  admire  or  detest  received  from  the  hands  of  Na- 
ture. He  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that  in  fiilfilling 
such  a  task  he  is  gratifying  a  general  wisli. 
Headers  of  Biogi:aphy  do  desire  a  more  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  than  is  generally  afforded 
them  of  those  who  have  influenced  the  world  at 
the  distance  of  centuries  after  their  decease ;  and 
whatever  information  with  regard  to  them,  that 
is  based  upon  reliable  authority,  Mr.  Bruce  can 
produce,  he  may  depend  upon  it  will  be  gratefully 
received.  Our  author  seems  to  be  fully  aware 
that  in  this  matter  authority  is  everything,  and 
he  takes  sufficient  care  not  only  to  produce  his 
witnesses,  but  to  inform  us  what  degree  of  credi- 
bility is  attachable  to  their  evidence.  The  result 
of  his  labours  is  a  very  agreeable  work,  from  the 
perusal  of  which  one  rises  with  a  conviction  that 
it  is  all  too  brief,  and  a  regret  that  many  touches 
are  yet  wanting  to  complete  even  the  outline  of 
some  of  our  historical  fiivourites.  But  we  must 
be  thankfril  for  what  we  can  get  in  this  way,  nor 
expect  too  much  from  one  who  labours  in  a  dark 
quarry,  choked  up  with  the  rubbish  of  it  may  be 
twenty  centuries  and  more.  It  is  much,  in  such 
a  case,  to  feel  assured,  as  the  readers  of  tliis  work 
will  feel  assured,  that  the  matter  thus  laboriously 
gathered  together  possesses  a  definite  value — ^that  it 
is  not  the  invention  of  the  fictionist  and  romancer, 
but  the  reliable  and  often  concurrent  testimony  of 
contemporary  writers,  who  must  have  known,  and 
who  could  have  had  no  earthly  motive  for  misre- 
presenting the  facts  which  they  recorded. 

"We  must  take  a  glance  at  some  few  of  the  cele- 
brities, numbering  altogether  nearly  three-scoxc, 
personally  delineated  in  these  volumes.  Amongst 
the  first  is  our  old  friend  ^sop,  who,  though  he 
has  been  time  out  of  mind  a  cripple  and  a  hunch- 
back, was  nothing  of  the  sort  until  a  Byzantine 
monk,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  reviving  a  de- 
ceased scandal,  chose  to  make  him  so.  Wo  have 
here  Bentley's  vindication  of  the  great  fabuHst, 
proving  that  he  was  not  the  ugly  lump  of  de- 
formity which  the  world  has  been  content  to  sup- 
pose him.  The  following  portrait  of  Socrates  is 
curious : — 

In  addition  to  his  baldness  (which  of  itself  constituted 
ugliness  among  the  ancients)  Socrates  had  a  dark  com- 
plexion, a  flat  nose,  protuberant  eyes,  and  an  ungracious 
expression.  His  health  and  his  strength,  however,  were 
good.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  his  country's  wars  ;  and 
in  marching  and  enduring  the  fatigues  of  militaiy  dis- 
cipline was  without  a  rivaL  He  could  also  suffer  well 
both  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  when  the  time  for  fasting 
was  past,  and  the  time  for  feasting  arrived,  he  was  noted 
for  being  able  to  hold  a  larger  quantity  of  drixik  than  any 
of  his  comrades,  without  being  the  worse  for  it. 

This  capacity  for  liquids,  the  ability  of  getting 
"fou"  without  being  drunk,  was  a  great  accom- 
plishment among  the  ancients.  Occasional  de- 
bauches were  held  to  be  commendable,  and  indeed 
it  was  the  practice  for  two  thousand  years  with 
the  physicians,  to  recommend  their  patients  to  get 
drunk  once  a  month  ! 

The  paper  on  Alcibiades  gives  occasion  to  a  dis- 
cussion on  one-eyed  beauties,  squinters,  &c.  The 
Princess  Eboli,  mistress  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
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had  but  one  eye,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  a 
miracle  of  beauty.  It  was  upon  her  and  Luis  de 
Maguiroiiy  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  time, 
who  had  lost  an  eye,  that  the  following  famous 
epigram  was  made : — 

Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  est  Leonilla  sinistro, 
!Et  pods  est  forma  vincere  uterque  deos ; 

Blande  pner,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  sorori, 
Sic  tu  coecus  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  Venus. 

The  author  of  this  epigram,  which  is  equal  to 
anything  of  the  sort  in  any  language,  was  one 
Amaltheo,  an  obscure  Italian  poet. 
^  Leaving  the  ancients,  and  coming  down  to  later 
times,  we  find  the  following  passage  on  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest : — 

Mary  did  not  neglect  the  care  of  her  beauty  during 
her  long  imprisonment  in  Fotheringay  Castle.  Brantome 
is  rapturous  about  the  charms  of  her  person,  which  the 
awkwardness  of  the  executioner  unexpectedly  exposed, 
when  he  tore  off  the  body  of  her  gown,  and  her  low 
collar.    But  Mary,  who  like  Anne  Bullen,  studied  effect 
in  death,  had  prepared  to  be  charming  in  the  last  scene ; 
and,  like  Anne  Bullen,  she  was  not  only  pious,  but  really 
witty  in  her  dying  moments.    She  hastUy  gathered  her 
dress  about  her,  and  pleasantly  reproved  the  executioner 
by  saying :  "I  am  really  not  in  the  habit  of  putting  off 
my  clothes  before  so  much  company."    If  Mary  had  not 
murdered  the  worthless    and    heartless    Daruley,  she 
would  have  been  deservedly  ranked  amongst  the  most  ami- 
able of  women ;  while  her  long  captivity,  and  her  death  on 
the  scaffold — certainly  not  on  account  of  her  great  crime 
— fully  entitle  her  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  her  own 
beauty,  the  %ictim  of  another  woman  who  envied  her  and 
abhorred  her  for  her  charms,  and  who,  if  Mary  had  not 
been  so  provokingly  lovely,  would  have  easily  pardoned 
her  for  the  death  of  a  husband,  who  had  proved  himself 
wholly  undeserving  of  her  love  or  even  respect.     The 
murderess  of  Damley  had  real  injuries  to  avenge ;  the 
assassins  of  Bizzio  had  simply  a  thirst  of  blood  to 
gratify. 

We  had  marked  many  other  passages  for  ex- 
tract— ^passages  characteristic  of  the  author's 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  memories  of  persons 
who  have  long  been  regarded  as  infamous,  but 
on  whose  behalf  much  may  be  said,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances amid  which  they  lived  and  acted  are 
taken  into  consideration.  These  personal  sketches 
are  enlivened  with  many  characteristic  anecdotes 
and  events  in  the  lives  of  the  originals,  which 
are  but  little  known  to  the  public,  but  which 
throw  much  light  on  the  tempers,  dispositions, 
and  habits  of  the  parties  concerned.  "No  reader  of 
history  of  biography  will  regret  either  the  money 
bestowed  in  the  purchase  or  the  time  devoted  to 
the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 

Notes  and  Narratives  of  a  8ix  Years'  Mission,  prin- 
cipally among  the  Dens  of  London.  By  R.  W. 
Vanderkiste,  late  London  City  Missionary.  Lon- 
don: Nisbet  and  Co.,  Hamilton  and  Adams.  1853. 

Six  years'  experience  among  the  back  slums  of 
modem  London,  have  put  Mr.  Yanderkisto  in 
possession  of  a  fund  of  information  respecting  tlie 
struggling,  the  abandoned,  the  destitute,  and  the 
criminal  classes  of  our  population,  such  as  could 
not  possibly  be  derived  by  any  other  means.  This 
unpretending  volume,  compiled  from  his  own 
di^y,  though  containing  necessarily  but  a  very 
partial  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and  done. 


furnishes  a  series  of  startling  disclosures,  which, 
were  not  the  public  prepared  for  them  by  what 
has  been  previously  written,  would  assuredly  not 
obtain  credit.  It  is  the  office  of  the  city  mission- 
ary to  lift  the  shabby  curtain  which  veils  tho 
life-drama  of  the  vicious  and  the  wretched  from 
the  general  gaze,  and,  penetrating  behind  the 
scenes,  to  impart  religious  instruction,  in  tho 
hope  of  awakening  religious  consciousness,  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  forlorn  and  miserable  actors.  "What- 
ever expectations  the  reader  may  form  of  the  dis- 
closures which  a  thoughtful  and  observant  man, 
thus  occupied  for  six  years,  might  have  to  make, 
he  will  probably  find  them  exceeded  in  this  nar- 
rative. Truth  is  so  much.stranger  than  fiction — the 
sketches  of  actual  biography  here  given  so  much 
transcend  all  that  romancists  have  dared  to  invent, 
that  we  find  ourselves  marvelling  more  at  the 
recital  of  bare  facts,  of  the  authenticity  of  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt,  than  at  anything 
for  which  heretofore  a  fertile  imagination  has 
sought  to  obtain  credence.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
this  work  has  already  run  through  two  large 
editions;  the  more  it  is  known  the  more  is  its 
circulation  likely  to  increase.  Few  persons  inter- 
ested in  our  social  condition  and  progress,  if 
aware  of  the  value  of  tho  materials  of  this  volume, 
would  long  remain  satisfied  without  possessing  it: 
we  hope  to  contribute  to  their  satisfaction  by 
commending  it  to  their  notice — the  more  so  as  in 
purchasing  it  they  may  add  their  mite  towards 
the  funds  of  the  Mission,  which  participates  in 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  its  sale. 

Scenes  in  Otlier  Lands,  with  their  Associations.  By 
John  Stoughton.  London :  Jackson  and  Walford, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.     1853. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  more  descriptive  of  its 
contents  than,  in  the  present  book-making  age, 
titles  always  are.  The  reader  need  not  look  for 
adventures,  or  even  incidents  of  travel ;  but  if  he 
be  of  a  thoughtful  and  contemplative  turn,  he 
wiU  find  something  that  will  please  him  better. 
The  author  excels  in  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
in  the  expression  of  its  infiuence  upon  the  mind ; 
and,  teing  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  soil 
upon  which  he  treads,  be  it  where  it  may,  his 
"  associations  "  are  always  apt,  interesting,  and 
Instructive.  Much  of  this  volume  is  not  new  to 
us,  because  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it 
from  the  author's  own  lips  at  a  certain  literary 
institution  ;  yet  it  reads  none  the  worse, 
but  all  the  better  for  that.  The  chapter  entitled 
"  Stories  about  the  City  of  Berne,"  which  struck 
us  as  most  entertaining  on  delivery,  we  also  find 
the  most  agreeable  in  perusal — though  we  prefer 
for  extract  the  following  accoxmt  of  a  bathing- 
place,  which  is  both  comical  and  graphic : — 

The  baths  of  Lenk  are  places  of  large  resort  for  in- 
valids, who  come  hither  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the 
medicinal  waters.  They  are  impregnated  slightly  with 
a  moderate  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a  little  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  with  faint  traces  of  potass,  soda, 
silica,  and  iron.  The  temperature  of  the  water  which 
forms  the  springs,  being  as  high  as  124'*  Fahr.,  is  the 
quality  which  imparts  to  it  its  chief  value  as  applied  to 
the  treatment  of  the  human  system,  There  9re  eighteen 
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or  twenty  baths  in  this  little  villap^e,  and  ft  visit  to  them 
if}  among  the  most  amusing  things  that  a  stranger  can 
conceive. 

Imaf?ine  one  of  them.  You  enter  a  barn-like  building, 
with  four  lar»e  cisterns  in  it,  divided  by  a  narrow  path- 
^vay.  They  remind  one  of  the  pits  in  a  tanner's  yard. 
Each  cistern  is  about  twenty  feet  square.  And  there 
they  are,  with  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  sitting  up  to 
the  neck  in  the  water.  The  bathing-dresses  give  them 
a  strange  uniformity  of  aspect,  but  tlieir  countenances 
and  employments  afford  diversity  enough.  Some  look 
desperately  gloomy,  and  some  look  brimfull  of  fun; 
some  look  on  tlie  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  some  so 
hearty  and  robust  tliat  you  wonder  what  they  have  come 
there  for ;  some  sit  silent  in  a  comer;  some  are  singing 
and  laughing  most  lustily ;  some  are  having  a  private 
Ute-a-tete  ;  some  are  taking  coffee  or  snuff  from  little 
wooden  tables  floating  about  the  water ;  some  are  playing 
at  chess  or  draughts,  or  reading  books  or  newspapers, 
and  some  are  engaged  in  squirting  water  at  each  other 
through  their  fingere.  This  last  employment  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  juveniles.  The  presence  of  stran- 
gei-s  seems  to  put  no  restraint  on  the  bathers.  There 
they  sit,  to  be  looked  at  or  laughed  at,  perfectly  in- 
different it  seems  to  what  you  think  of  them.  Nor  is 
their  stay  in  tliese  watery  apartments  of  short  duration ; 
eight  hours  a  day  do  many  of  them  there  soak  them- 
selves, till  they  are  perfectly  sodden;  and  one  might 
imagine  before  tliis  process,  which  lasts  about  three 
weeks,  terminates,  their  hands  and  feet  would  be  literally 
webbed.  At  length  you  see  one  and  another  of  them 
emerge  and  disappear  through  a  side  door ;  and  then, 
on  quitting  the  bath-house,  it  is  amusing  to  watch  them 
issuing  forth  and  gliding  across  the  street,  muffled  up 
-with  handkerchiefs,  loosely  covered  with  morning  gowns 
of  divers  materials  and  patterns,  and  crowned  with  caps 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

On  walking  out  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  one  may  re- 
cognise on  the  promenade  some  of  the  quondam  inhabi- 
tants of  the  water.  A  face  before  seen  squeezed  up 
under  an  oiled  bathing-cap,  now  smiles  from  under  a 
smart  bomiet,  and  a  portly  figure  left  wrapped  up  in  a 
bathing-gown,  now  struts  in  the  attire  of  a  priest  in  all 
the  bravery  of  sash  and  bands,  and  broad  brimmed  hat ; 
his  shoes,  of  course,  glittering  with  huge  buckles. 

These  Scenes,  with  their  Associations,  carry  the 
reader  over  a  good  deal  of  ground — the  Rhine, 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Switzerland,  some 
of  the  old  Italian  cities,  and  last,  not  least, 
Venice,  which  is  exhibited  in  a  sort  of  dream  or 
vision,  obviously  suggested  by  Dickens's  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject.  The  book  is  an 
agreeable  companion  for  a  quiet  hour,  and  may 
be  read  more  than  once  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
"We  must  be  allowed  to  add,  in  justice,  that  it 
would  be  all  the  better  without  the  writer's  poet- 
ical rhapsodies,  which  are  in  an  odd  kind  of  blank 
verse — very  blank  indeed,  and  containing  exam- 
ples of  quantity  against  which  we  are  bound  to 
give  a  decided  protest. 

TJie  BritisJi  Cabinet  in  1853.    London :  T.  Nelson 
and  Sons,  Paternoster-row. 

It  is  a  long  while  since  the  public  have  been  so 
much  interested  in  the  personal  character  and 
political  antecedents  of  a  Ministry  in  power,  as 
they  are  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  should  desire  to  know  what 
is  to  be  known  regarding  those  to  whom  the  reins 
of  Government  are  intrusted.  This  volume  has 
been  prepared  to  supply  that  information  upon  the 
easiest  terms.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
an  impartial  spirit,  and  is,  evidently,  the  work  of 


a  writer  familiar  with  public  events,  and  desirous 
of  .rendering  justice  to  all  parties. 

Chris f  8  College y  Brecon,  its  Past  History  and  Present 
Capabilities  considered,  with  Reference  to  a  Bill  note 
before  Parliament.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
Tenby  :  R.  Mason.     1B53. 

This  pamphlet  contains  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  reference  to  Mr.  Goulbum's  Bill  for  the 
remodelling  of  the  College  at  Brecon,  South  Wales. 
The  author  proposes  that  the  college  continue  in 
the  locality  of  its  original  foundation ;  but  that  it 
be  converted  into  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
"Welsh  Clergy,  conducted  on  the  same  system,  and 
offering  the  same  advantages  as  the  great  public 
schools  in  England,  at  a  cost  within  their  means, 
and  lying  at  their  very  doors ;  and  further,  that 
its  benefits  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  those 
who  are  designed  for  the  clerical  profession,  but 
should  be  extended  to  aU  those  of  the  upper  and 
middle  claases,  of  whatever  denomination,  who  are 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  he  who  makes  this  proposition 
has  been  long  intimate  with  the  business  of  edu- 
cation, and  is  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  any  educational  scheme.  He 
anticipates  the  only  valid  objections  which  can  be 
urged  against  his  plan,  and  in  answering  them 
strengthens  his  case.  He  may  feel  assur^  that 
his  advocacy  will  not  be  thrown  away ;  it  is  too 
eloquent  in  style,  too  forcible  in  argument,  too 
rich  in  practiced  good  sense  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, to  pass  imheeded.  "We  know  not  if  these 
few  sheets  be  a  specimen  of  "Welshman's  English, 
but  we  do  know  that  a  more  chaste,  gentlemanly, 
and  scholarlike  composition  we  have  seldom  read. 

Adventures  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.C.B.,  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  dFc.  By  George  Foggo,  Secretary  to  the 
National  Monuments*  Society.  London:  EflBng- 
ham  Wilson.     1853. 

Ma,  FooGO  has  here  scraped  together  a  number  of 
detached  passages  firom  Mr.  Brooke's  Diary  and 
other  documents,  with  the  purpose  of  making  him 
out  a  monster  of  ambition  and  bloodshed.  Be  the 
Rajah  guilty  or  not  guilty,  we  protest  against  tiiis 
attempt  to  criminate  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  England  while  he  is  upon  his  trial  at  Singapore. 
It  is  possible,  by  one-sided  statements,  to  get  up  a 
charge  against  any  man  whose  actions  are  before 
the  public;  but  there  is  small  honour  in  the 
attempt  in  any  case,  and  it  may  chance  to  recoil 
upon  the  experimenter  nrhen  he  least  expects  it. 
We  shall  soon  know  the  truth  with  regard  to  this 
complicated  business. 

Prison  Disciplins.  By  C.  M.  Obermaik,  Governor  of 
the  Munich  State  Prison.  With  a  Prefatory  No- 
tice, by  Alexander  Baillie-Coohrane.  London: 
Ridg^-ay.     1B63. 

This  pamphlet  ftimishes  more  corroborative  tes- 
timony of  the  advantage  of  mildand  reasonable  treat- 
ment in  the  management  of  criminal  prisoners.  Mr. 
Obermair  first  broached  his  opinions  on  this  subject 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  In  1830,  he  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  prison  of  Kaiserslauten, 
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where  he  proved  the  superiority  of  his  system  by 
rt^fomiing  above  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the 
criminals  under  his  charge.  In  1842,  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Munich  Prison,  where  the 
results  of  his  management  were  equally  success- 
ful. Last  year  Mr.  Cochrane,  while  residing  at 
Munich,  visited  the  prison.  For  the  details  of 
what  he  there  saw,  and  for  some  valuable  extracts 
from  Mr.  Obermair's  work  on  Prison  Discipline, 
wo  must  send  the  reader  to  his  pamphlet. 


The  Sceptic,     By  Eliza  Lee   Follen.     London: 
Tweedie,  337,  Sti-and. 

The  writer  of  this  little  work  labours  in  a  good 
cause ;  but  she  is  a  better  disputant  than  a  story- 
teller. The  narrative  has  a  cheerless,  lugubrious 
tone  from  beginning  to  end,  and  terminates  in  a 
suicide  without  motive,  and  under  circumstances 
which  never  did  or  could  induce  self-murder  in 
this  matter-of-fact  world  of  ours.  Among  the 
characters  the  only  one  with  a  touch  of  nature 
about  him  is  old  Vincent — and  he  is  an  obsti- 
nate old  fool.  Jane  is  a  talking  image — a  pious 
wooden  doll,  without  sense,  and,  what  is  worse  in 
a  pretty  young  girl,  without  sentiment.  James 
and  Alice  are  the  good  people  of  the  tracts  "  for 
gratuitous  circulation,"  whom  we  are  thankful  to 
say  we  never  meet  with  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  never  shall.  Kalph  the  sceptic  is  not 
even  a  blockhead,  but  a  block  without  a  head,  set 
up  by  Eliza  Follen  to  be  knocked  down  by  Dr. 
Howell  at  a  long  shot.  The  Dr.  is  an  amiable, 
good-natured,  polemical  sawbones,  very  long- 
winded,  but  not  very  intelligible,  who  is  continu- 
ally shooting  beside  the  mark,  and  woefully 
missing  his  aim.  We  would  hope  that  the 
author's  Christianity  is  based  upon  something 
stronger  than  Dr.  Howell  has  to  show — else  she 
runs  a  good  chance  of  being  overthrown  in  argu- 
ment and  perverted  by  the  first  of  Mr.  Holyoake's 
disciples  who  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
undertake  the  task.  The  intention  of  this  work 
is  good — but  that  is  aU.  Lefc  no  one  expect  to 
convert  the  sceptic  by  its  means;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  no  doubter  or  disbeliever  imagine 
that,  because  ho  can  scatter  these  arguments  to 
the  winds,  Christianity  has  no  firmer  basis  to 
rest  on. 


Memorials  of  Early  Christianity.  By  G.  Miat.l. 
With  Illustrations.  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and 
Co.     1853. 

A  BRIEF  and  popular  history  of  the  early  church, 
free  from  polemical  discussion  and  sectarian  bias, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum.  Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  proverbially  a  dry  study,  and  is  associated 
in  the  minds  of  most  students  with  the  vision  of 
ponderous  and  dusty  tomes,  heavy  to  handle  and 
wearisome  to  read.  The  author  of  this  volume 
deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  religious  world 
for  rendering  them  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  very 
important  service.  His  Memorials  contain  the 
history  of  the  Church  from  the  public  teachings 
of  the  Saviour  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  j 
they  are  excellently  written,  and  while  they  ex- 
hibit proofs  of  careful  research  and  sound  judg- 
ment, are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  book  will  be  a  boon  to  all  Pro- 
testant families,  and  cannot  faU  to  be  generally 
appreciated. 
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LIFE    ASSTIEAKCE    COMPANIES. 


Aceidental  Deatii  Insurance  Company. — The  annual 
general  meeting  4>i  the  "  Accidental  Deatli  Insurance 
Company"  was  held  on  Monday,  the  2ud  of  May  last,  at 
the  offices  of  the  Company,  7,  Bank  Buil  lings,  Lothbury. 
Mr.  Mayne,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board,  pre- 
sided, in  the  absence  of  Kenyon  Parker,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
Chairman.  The  advertisement  by  which  the  meeting 
had  been  c/)nvened  having  been  read,  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Young,  read  a  Report,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
business  items :— "  The  gradual  but  steady  and  progres- 


I  sive  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Company  since  its 
commencement  is  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  the 
Directors,  as  wiU  be  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  pre- 
miums taken  during  the  third  year  with  those  of  the  first 
and  second  of  the  Company's  business.  The  balance- 
sheet  of  the  books  is  on  the  table  for  inspection,  and  a 
copy  thereof  has  been  forwarded  to  each  shareholder,  in 
terms  of  the  deed  of  settlement.  The  total  number  of 
policies  issued  to  the  31st  January  last  is  7,876,  of  which 
d,U5  were  issued  up  to  the  31st  of  January,  1852,  and  the 
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remaining  4,7*38  during  the  last  year.  The  premioms 
received  during  the  three  years  amonntto  £10,605  10s.  Id., 
of  which  £1,228  Is.  6d.  was  receired  in  the  first  year, 
£2,668  158.  7d.  in  the  second  year,  and  £6,700  28.  in  the 
third  year.  This  shows  a  rapid  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
most  steady  increase  in  the  business,  which  will  be  better 
explained  in  a  tabular  form  as  follows : — The  premiums 
for  the  first  year  were— 

Single  premiums  . . — . . . .  £443  18    6 
Annual  ditto 784    3    0 

£1,228     1     6 

For  the  second  year — 

Single  premiums £258  15    0 

Annual  ditto 1,860  18  10 

Renewals 540    1    0 

£2,008  15     7 

For  the  third  year — 

Single  premiums £237  13    0 

Annual  ditto 3,653  18    0 

Renewals 2,434  11     5 

Pending    382  10    7 

£0,700    2    0 

£10,005  10     1 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  year  there 
has  been  a  still  greater  improvement  During  February, 
March,  and  up  to  the  25th  of  April,  the  new  premiums 
have  been  as  follows : — 

Single    £201  11  6 

Annual   1810  18  7 


£2,021  10    1 

while  the  renewals  are  coming  in  in  a  most  satisfactoiy 
manner. 

"The  amount  paid  in  claims  up  to  the  3 1st  January 
last  was  £3,522  4s.  lOd.,  of  which  £1,172  was  for  fatal, 
and  £2,850  4s.  lOd.  for  non-fatal  claims,  viz. — 
Up  to  January  1852 — 

Claims— fatal    £250    0    0 

-     Non-fatal 271  13    8 

£521  13    8 

From  Jan.,  1852,  to  Jan.,  1853— 

Claims— fatal   £o22    0    0 

Non-fatal    2078  11    2 

3,000  11    2 


£3,522    4  10 

''The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  last  year  were 
£3,055  lis.  8d.,but  this  is  greater  than  the  actual  current 
expenses,  many  of  the  liabilities  of  the  previous  year 
not  having  been  paid  until  after  the  books  were  closed 
for  that  year. 

"  The  last  year's  business  of  the  Company  will  there- 
fore stand  thus : — 

Premiums    £0,700    2    0 

Claims    £3,000  11    2 

Expenses    3,055  11    8 

Commission 374    4    7 

6,430    7    5 

Balance   £278  14    7 

"  By  the  balance-sheet,  however,  it  will  appear  that  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Company  are  as  follows : — 

Atbankers* £1,174  14    7 

Cash  in  office      25    0    0 

Investments    1,040    5    0 


In  hands  of  agents,  say     £1,230  17    3 
Deduct  for  Commission, 

Charges,  <S:c 230  17    3 


From  this  should  be  deducted 
for  unsettled  claims,  say     . , 


1,000  0  0 
3245  19  7 
1,000    0    0 


£2,425  19  7 
'*  Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  the  Directors  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  declare  interest  upon  the  paid-up 
capital  of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  under  the  provision  of  the  141st  section  of  the 
schedule  to  the  deed  of  settlement,  for  the  last  half  year ; 
and  have  drawn  up  a  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
meeting  to  that  effect  Since  the  Directors  last  met 
the  shareholders,  the  amalgamation  of  tliis  Company 
with  the  late  RaUvay  Assurance  Company  has  taken 
place,  and  by  that  means  the  whole  of  the  capital  has 
been  subscribed  for,  and  the  amount  thereof  increased 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  from  £100,000  to  £110,000." 
The  Report  was  unanimously  received  and  adopted. 

London  and  Prorindal  Law  Assnranoe  Society. — At 
the  annual  general  Meeting  of  the  above  Society,  the 
following  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read: — ^''The 
Directors,  in  meeting  the  proprietors  at  the  end  of  the 
Society's  seventh  year,  have  little  to  record  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  are  carefully  pursuing  the  course  they  at 
first  laid  down,  and  are  transacting  a  prosperous  and  safe 
business  with  all  consistent  economy.  The  Shareholders 
will  perceive  with  pleasure  that  the  premiums  on  Uie 
new  assurances  effected  during  the  last  year  amount  to 
£Q,009  2s.  2d.,  which  exceed  the  corresponding  item  of 
the  previous  year's  balance-sheet  by  £834  Os.  9d.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  have  been  sales  of  considerable 
sums  of  stock,  the  Directors  having  been  enabled  to  invest 
the  proceeds  at  an  improved  rate  of  interest  The  average 
rate  on  the  total  funds  of  the  Society,  is  now  about  4^ 
per  cent  per  annum.  The  investments  on  tlie  81st 
December,  1852,  amounted  at  cost  prices,  to  £03,101 
18s.  8d.,  of  which  the  sum  of  £15,075  148.  Od.  has 
been  invested  in  the  course  of  the  year.  At  the  present 
prices  of  the  funds,  the  government  securities  are  worth 
considerably  more  than  the  sums  originally  paid  fortliem. 
In  estimating  the  present  capital  of  the  Society,  tlie 
shareholders  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  paid-up  capital 
amounted  only  to  £36,048.  The  income  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year  was  nearly  £20,000.  The  whole 
expenses  of  management  (including  advertising,  but 
exclusive  of  commission)  were  £1,012  10s.  5d.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  a 
year's  deterioration  in* the  value  of  the  lives  insured,  and 
the  additional  risks  since  undertaken,  the  claims  paid 
during  the  last  year,  did  not  exceed  the  sum  paid  in 
1852,,  viz.,  £2,400.  The  Directors  cannot  help  again 
observing,  with  regret,  that  many  of  the  shareholders  do 
not  take  due  interest  in  the  Society.  With  a  proprietary 
second  to  none — with  an  invested  capital  now  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £100,000,  and  an  income  exceeding 
£20,(X)0  per  annum — ^with  the  confidence  and  stability 
which  necessarily  result  from  past  success,  and  the  j^car 
approach  of  a  division  of  profits  in  1855,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Society  offers  every  advantage  to  tho 
assured.      (Signed)     '^  George  Marten,  Chairman." 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  subjoined 
to  the  Report,  but,  which  we  have  not  room  to  insert, 
speaks  well  for  the  management  of  this  Society^uid 
shows  that  it  is  progressing  advantageously  for  its 
members. 
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GERVrNUS,  AND  HIS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY* 

Whilst  the  fate  of  Gervinus,  which  some  two  months  ago  seemed  decided,  though  leniently,  against  him, 
has  been  again  unsettled  by  a  singular  and  unexpected  retroversion  upon  the  original  judgment,  and  again 
ro-settled  by  a  complete  victory  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour,  with  his  restoration  to  freedom,  the  great 
interest  his  case  justly  excited  has  thus  been  kept  keenly  alive ;  and  it  will  be  by  no  means  inappropriate 
to  give  to  our  readers  a  summary  of,  and  critique  upon,  the  work  wliich  has  led  to  this  inexorable  prosecution, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Countess  d'Agoult,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  writers  of  the  time.  Her  critical 
acumen  and  rare  breadth  of  thought  and  practicality  of  judgment  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  under 
the  assumed  signature  of  Daniel  Stern,  given  her  a  high  position  among  the  writers  on  the  side  of  rational 
and  well-balanced  liberalism  in  France.  Tlie  pitiful  absolutism  wliich  has  for  some  time  crushed 
there  everything  like  free  speaking  through  the  press,  has  also  crushed  her  rising  name,  which  several 
remarkable  writings  immediately  preceding  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  part  of  a  histoiy  of  that  event 
since,  had  deservedly  begun  to  extend.  Her  remarks,  in  this  case,  come  with  double  interest,  as  representing 
to  some  extent  the  voice  of  gagged  and  expatriated  liberty  in  France,  communing,  as  it  were,  with  gagged 
and  imprisoned  liberty  in  Germany.  The  hints  given  subduedly  vet  expressively  here  and  there,  of  writhing 
under  this  caged  and  crushing  state,  must  therefore  be  taken  as  niU  of  meaning,  not  loud,  but  deep. 

"  Ik  times  of  political  passions,"  says  Augustin  effects  of  what  he  calls,  ths  historical  eontefnplafion 
Thierry  in  his  Letters  on  the  History  of  France^  m  ^the  world  (die  geschichtliche  Botrachtung  dcr 


1820,  "when  it  is  so  difficult,  with  one's  soul 
stirred  within,  to  withdraw  from  the  general  agi- 
tation, I  think  I  have  found  a  means  of  repose  in 
the  serious  study  of  history — not  that  the  vision 
of  the  past,  or  the  oxperience  of  the  ages,  could 
induce  me  to  cast  aside  my  first  longings  for 
liberty,  as  mere  youthful  dreams;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  cling  to  them  more  and  more;  I  love 
liberty  as  ever,  but  with  a  Ifess  impatient  love — 
I  see,  and  say  to  myself  that,  in  all  times  and  in 
all  countries,  men  have  risen  who,  in  different 
situations  and  with  different  opinions  fronr  mine, 
have  burned  with  the  same  longing  as  myself, 
but  have  died,  for  the  most  part,  before  seeing 
realized  what  they  had  anticipated  in  idea.  The 
world's  fate  is  accompliflhed  slowly,  and  each 
generation,  as  it  passes,  does  little  more  than  hew 
out  a  single  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  great 
edifice,  which  ardent  souls  sec  in  their  dreams. 
This  conviction,  rather  serious  than  sad,  weakens 
nowise  the  individual  duty  of  marching  straight 
on  through  the  seductions  of  interest  and  vanity, 
nor  the  duty  of  peoples  to  maintain  their  national 
dignity;  for  though  it  may  be  only  a  misfortune 
to  be  crushed  under  the  force  of  circumstances,  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  He  down  servilely  under  it." 

Considerations  analogous  to  these  have  incited 
one  of  the  most  eminent  minds  of  Germany,  to 
resolve  to  write  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Gtervinus,  like  Augustin  Thierry,  has 
recognised,  by  personal  experience,  the  sadutary 


"Welt).  Like  him  too,  he  would  fain  propagate 
among  his  cotemporaries  the  serious  study  of 
history,  which  he  deems  particularly  useful  in 
revolutionary  epochs;  when,  with  blow  after 
blow,  the  apparent  disorder  of  events  nnstcadies 
the  understanding  of  many,  to  raise  whose  cou- 
rage, to  confirm  whose  principles,  to  dissipate 
whose  mistakes,  something  must  be  done. 

And,  in  good  sooth,  since  the  historian  of  the 
Conquest  of  Migland  hy  the  Normans  somewhat 
sadly  expressed  himself  compelled  to  love  liberty 
with  a  less  impatient  love,  till  now,  when  li. 
Gervinus  informs  us  that  he  too  has  learned  from 
history  to  lay  aside  impatient  hopes  of  immediate 
results,  how  many  catastrophes,  how  many  unex- 
pected blows  have  fallen  upon  our  generation, 
dashed  to  piepes  its  work,  dispersed  its  forces,  and 
now  teach  it,  almost  spite  of  itself,  to  measure 
the  desperate  disproportion  which  has  existed  in 
all  times,  and  seems  only  to  increase  in  ours, 
between  the  rapid  far-foreseeings  of  genius,  with 
its  ambitions  and  its  longings,  and  the  impertur- 
bable slowness  of  the  times. 

Already,  in  1837,  Gervinus  began  to  be  perse- 
cuted for  lus  political  opinions,  as  he  then,  along 
with  Professors  Dahlmann,  Grimm,  Ewald,  and 
"Weber,  energetically  maintained  constitutional 
rights  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Hano- 
ver; he  was  subsequently  a  very  influential 
member  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Frankfort 
Parliament.     He  has  written  a  History  of  Poeti- 


♦  "  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."    By  G.  Gr.  Gervinus,    London ;  H,  G.  Bohn.    1853^ 
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cal  Literature  in  Germany^  wliicli  has  become  a '  whence  ho  deduces  theories  on  the  future  of 
national  work  among  the  Germans.  Also  consi-  Europe  and  the  form  it  must  take,  which  arc 
derable  essays  on  Goethe  and  Shakespcre,  and  a  certainly  discussible,  but  arc  also  interesting, 
highly  esteemed  volume  of  Philosophical  Essays,  ingenious  and  often  profound.  In  trying  to  trace 
Ho  now,  in  this  work,  addresses  to  Ids  country  ;  down  through  the  past  that  law  of  social  develop - 
grave  and  noble  counsels,  delivered  with  the  ment,  the  study  of  which  one  of  our  cotemporary 
double  authority  given  him  by  his  iniblic  life ,  pliilosophers  has  called  aociuhyy,  M.  Gervinus 
and  his  solitary  meditations.     He  speaks  not  only  shows  that,  from  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 


as  a  philosopher,  who,  from  a  lofty  point,  takes  in 
the  whole  scope  of  things,  but  as  a  citizen,  who, 


the  history  of  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  forms 
a  complete  whole,  a  sort  of  unity  similar  to  that 


in  difficult  crises,  has,  with  ready  co-operation,  formed,  in  pagan  antiquity,  by  the  history  of  the 
acquitted  his  debt  to  the  fatherland.  On  this  dou- !  group  of  Greek  peninsular  States,  and  in  which 
ble  ground,  the  work  of  Gervinus  deserved  to  draw  ;  may  be  observed  a  somewhat  analogous  order  and 
public  attention;  and  it  has  not  failed  to  do  so.  I  progression.  In  modem  Europe,  as  in  ancient 
Hardly  had  the  Introduction  to  th^  History  of  Greece,  society  seems  generally  to  pass  from  the 


the  Nineteenth  Century  appeared  at  Leipsic,  when 
it  spread  all  over  Germany.  It  was  almost  imme- 
diately seized  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden ;  its 


absolute  monarchic  to  the  aristocratic  state,  and 
thence  sometimes  to  sheer  democracy,  sometimes 
to  a  mixed  and  tempered  state,  in  which  the  three 


doctrines,  according  to  the  interdict,  constituting  I  monarchic,  aristocratic  and  democratic  states  co- 


the  crime  of  high  treason.     Of  course  this  only 
increased  the  propagation  of  the  volume.      Al- 
though seized  again  afterwards  at  Leipsic,  and 
then  interdicted  in  most  of  the  German  States,  it 
continues  notwithstanding  to  be  in  every  one's 
hands.      The    results  of   this  interdict    to   M. 
Gervinus  wo  know  so  far.     The  jury  could  not 
bo   brought  to   fulfil  the  impeachment    of  the 
author  for  high  treason,  and,  to  the  ill-restrained 
applause  and  delight  of  the  people,  found  him 
guilty  only  of  the  minor  political  crime  of  exciting 
sedition,  with  a  comparatively  light  sentence  of 
imprisonment,  adding  to   that  an   order  for  the 
destruction  of  the  book.     This  judgment  how- 
ever, of  the  8th  March,  the  Court  of  Appeal  at 
Manheim  rescinded  as  over-lenient,  and  ordered  a 
new  trial  on  the  charge  of  inciting  to  high  treason. 
The  result  of  this  remains  at  present  to  be  seen.* 
The  work  thus  brought  before  the  attention  of 
the  public,  will  soon  doubtless  be  translated  in 
Eranoc.     (In  England  it  has  just  been  produced 
to  us  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Bohn.)     Meantime 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  analysis  of  it  here. 
This  will  not  be  difficult,  for  M.  Gervinus  has  not 
only  indicated,  as  we  have  seen,  the  moral  aim  of 
his  book ;  he  has  also  given  a  bold  sketch,  with 
rare  precision,  of  its  philosophical  plan.    Accord- 
ing to  him  every  limited  period  of  history  presents 
a  character  of  unity,  determined  by  anterior  in- 
flaences  and  easily  laid  hold  of.     Considered  in 
longer  periods,  history  presents,  on  the  contrary, 
two  opposing  forces,  whose  alternate  and  balanced 
success  throw  the  mind  into  doubt,  and  seem  irre- 
concilable with  the  idea  of  progress.     But  if  we 
take  in  a  vaster  cycle,  if  we  watch,  through  a 
succession  of  several  ages,  the  march  of  mind  over 
the  rise  and  fall  of  events,  we  recognise  the  ever 
upward    tendency  towards    a  higher  end.      It 
becomes  impossible  to  deny  the  constant  extension 
and  the  more  and  more  cnlargod  realization  of  an 
all-ruling  idea ;  the  law  of  progress  reveals  itself 
with  admirable  clearness. 

Starting  from  this  general  basis,  laying  down 
first  of  aU  these  premises,  M.  Gervinus  unroUs 
before  our  eyes  a  picture  of   modem  history, 

*  He  is  now,  as  we  have  mentioned,  at  Uberty;  tlie  Go- 
Tenuuent  having  abandoned  the  prosecution, 


operate  in  the  institution  of  the  laws.  In  modem, 
as  in  ancient  history,  out  of  the  wars  and  tumults 
of  political  revolutions,  progress  marches  onwards 
by  the  extension  of  liberty  from  one  to  many^  and 
then  to  aU. 

M.  Gervinus  shows,  with  much  sagacity,  why, 
in  these  different  phases  of  social  metamorphoses, 
this  passage  from  absolute  monarchy  to  oligarchy 
is  effected  without  much  obstacle  j  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,   that  ftorn.   aristocratic  to    democratic 
government,  sometimes  helped,  sometimes  hin- 
dered by  the  royal  power,   is  so  long  and  so 
difficult.     The  immense  wealth  and  territories 
possessed  by  a  small  number  of  fiEtmilies  facilitate 
formidable  leagues  among  them,  fatal  to  the  power 
of  a  single  individual ;    whereas,  in  democratic 
movements,  the  extreme  division  of  wealth,  the 
inequality  of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  frequent 
opposition    of   interests,   present    almost   insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  co-operation  of  sufficient 
will  and  power,  among  the  multitude,  to  attack 
successfully  on  aristocracy  with  fortresses  and 
arms,   experienced  in  combat,  defended  by  nu- 
merous vassals  or  allies,  and  aided,  in  cose  of 
need,  by  the  foreign  nobility.     So,  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  the  democracy  did  not 
triumph    till    the  aristocracy  had  degenerated, 
abused  its  power,  and  become  enervated  by  idleness 
and  pleasures.  Almost  everywhere  too,  the  people 
still  felt  the  need  of  a  leader,  a  potent  and  skilful 
master,  a  tyrant  who  should  aid  them,  indeed,  to 
overthrow  the  aristocracy,  but  to  plant  himself 
afterwards  in  the  vacant  place,  and  perpetuate 
the  supreme  power  in  his  own  family.     This 
wresthng  of  powers  and  classes  occupies  a  period 
of  two  ages  in  Greece.    In  modem  Europe,  where 
it  has  assumed  colossal  proportions,  it  has  con- 
tinued for  four  centuries,  and  does  not  yet  seem 
drawing  to  a  close. 

M.  Gervinus  explains  this  state  of  indefinitely 
prolonged  struggling  by  going  back  to  its  source. 
He  attributes  it  to  the  innate  antagonism  of  the 
Boman  and  Germanic  nations,  whose  two  opposing 
geniuses  strive  for  the  dominion  of  the  modem 
world,  without  the  one  having  yet  been  able  either 
to  conquer  or  absorb  the  otiicr.  He  sums  up, 
with  cleamoBs,  the  essential  characters  of  these 
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two  geniuses;  the  one  of  which,  without  consi- 
dering nationalities,  perpetually  aspires  to  form 
yast  states,  and  to  attain  universal  sovereignty,  by 
the  concentration  of  civil  and  religious  authority, 
and  by  administrative  centralization ;  whilst  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  protests  against  all  cen- 
tralization, seeks  to  confederate  the  states,  to 
establish  universal  independence,  separation  and 
extreme  division  of  powers ;  which  has  lately  been 
dBnomin&ted  particiihrwn  in  Germany. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Boman  Empire  was  the  sole  and  brilliant  exam- 
ple, to  the  new  generations,  of  a  constituted 
State.  Its  re-establishment  was  the  aim  of  the 
first  invaders  of  Italy ;  and  since  Charlemagne, 
who  realized  it,  down  to  our  times,  this  idea  has 
continued  its  influence  from  age  to  age.  After 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  the  definitive 
establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  the  Papacy, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  binding  closer  the  links 
of  Christian  unity,  and  giving  it  a  centre,  tried  to 
found  a  spiritual  sovereignty  at  Home.  The 
rivalry  of  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  agreeing  and  co-operating  long 
towards  a  common  aim,  neutralized  forces  which, 
united,  would  have  been  invincible.  But  the 
most  constant  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  uni- 
versal empire,  in  church  or  state,  was  the  genius 
of  the  Germanic  races,  which  energetically  re- 
sisted the  absorption  of  nationalities,  the  papal 
or  monarchic  absolutism;  and  which  at  length 
concentrated  and  personifled,  so  to  speak,  in  a  man 
of  extraordinary  audacity  and  vigor,  violently 
broke  ofiP  £rom  the  genius  of  the  Boman  races  and 
turned  against  it. 

The  story  of  the  death  struggle  which,  at  the 
voice  of  Luther,  began  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages of  M.  Gervinus'  book.  The  author  depicts 
excellently  the  easy  and  rapid  establishment  of 
Protestantism  among  the  peoples  of  German  race. 
He  explains  how  the  threate|ied  Papacy  managed, 
with  ihe  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  countries  of  Eoman  origin. 

After  having  led  us  through  the  diiferent  phases 
of  the  Eeformation — which  was  first  monarchic 
in  Germany  and  England,  under  the  influence  of 
Luther  ana  Cranm^,  whieh  became  aristocratic 
in  the  countries  under  Calvin's  influence,  and 
finally  took  a  democratio  form  under  the  sway  of 
American  Puritanism,  but,  from  the  first,  con- 
tained aU  the  germs  of  absolute  rationalism-— H. 
Gervinus  traces,  with  a  firm  and  brilliant  pen, 
the  part  which  he  assigns  to  France  in  this  great 
movement  of  modem  history.  We  turn  to  this 
portion  of  the  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  with  all  the  more  interest, 
that  the  author  draws,  from  his  reflections  on  the 
past,  prognostics  of  the  future ;  and  forms  con- 
clusions, from  the  part  which  Prance  has  taken 
hitherto  in  the  Germanic  Protestant  struggle 
against  Eoman  Catholicism,  with  regard  to  the 
part  which  he  thinks  her  called  on  to  take  in  the 
revolutions  which  agitate  Europe.  Prance,  he 
says,  has  constantly  held  a  mixed  position  during 
the  great  Btruggle  of  the  South  against  the  If  orth, 


of  the  Papacy  and  the  Spanish  monarchy  against 
the  Germanic  States.  She  has  turned  alternately 
towards  the  one  and  the  otlier  side,  as  if  the 
double  Germanic  and  Gallo-Eoman  element  of 
which  she  is  constituted  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  abandon  herself  entirely  to  cither  current 
of  ideas.  Ifow,  the  growing  power  of  Europe 
alai-ms  the  kings  of  France,  and  they  league  with 
the  Protestant  States  against  it ;  again,  they  dread 
their  dangerous  neighbour,  England,  and  return 
to  the  alliance  of  the  Catholic  princes.  "When 
Charles  V.  beats  the  French  in  Italy,  the  Yalois 
unite  with  the  Landgraves,  Philip  and  Maurice, 
against  Spain ;  in  1569,  they  combine  with  Spain 
against  l^gland,  and,  three  years  afterwards, 
they  return  to  the  English  alliance  against  Spain. 

Henry  lY.,  who,  belonging  to  both  creeds, 
seemed  to  personify  the  indecision  of  the  French 
in  religious  matters,  managed  to  keep  up  con- 
nection simultaneously  with  the  CathoUo  and 
Protestant  powers.  Under  Eichelieu,  the  pre- 
ceding alternations  recommenced.  Whilst  the 
skilful  minister  allied  with  England  against  Spain, 
and  aided  the  separation  of  Portugal,  he  concerted 
with  the  Eoman  court  plans  of  attack  against 
England,  and  then  entered  into  alliance  with 
Sweden  against  Spain  and  Austria.  Following 
out  this  policy,  Ijouis  XIY.  sometimes  took  the 
side  of  the  insurrectionary  Protestants,  sometimes 
that  of  the  Stuarts.  Hereupon  M.  Gervinus  re- 
marks that  every  time  that  France  has  taken  the 
side  of  the  Protestants,  and  joined  with  England, 
whether  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  or  that  of 
Louis  Philippe,  she  has  been  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  and  he  adds  judicious  though 
perhaps  over  severe  reflections,  on  the  moral 
effects  of  this  so  variable  policy  of  the  French 
kings.  During  these  alternations,  he  says,  the 
religious  and  political  character  of  the  nation  and 
of  its  government  has  failed  to  attain  solidity  or 
stability ;  the  history  of  modem  Franco  presenta 
the  strangest  duality  of  principles  in  its  govern- 
ment, its  classes,  its  parties,  and  its  literature. 
Absolutism  exhibits  democratic  fantasies,  and 
democracy  inclines  towards  despotism — ^literature 
oscillates  between  Pagan  philosophy  and  Catholic 
faith.  Poets  ohaunt  republican  virtues  with  ser- 
vile tongues — ^parliaments  wheel  round  suddenly 
from  cringing  obedience  to  fitful  rebellion.  The 
Sorbonne  one  day  teaches  the  **  right  divine,"  and 
the  next,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The 
Jesuits  insinuate  into  the  guidance  of  civil  and  of 
religious  affairs  maxims  quite  contradictory ;  and 
in  all  directions,  changeful  and  unsteady  spirits 
are  seen  dragged  or  driven  by  opposite  routes, 
towards  the  most  extreme  ideas. 

France,  continues  the  author,  which  has 
thus  failed  to  decide  absolutely  for  either  of  the 
religious  creeds,  has  shown  herself  hitherto  equally 
incapable  of  adopting,  with  abiding  tenacity, 
any  political  constitution.  Yielding  alternately  to 
the  influence  of  Montesquieu,  who  considers  repre- 
sentative assemblies  and  the  English  constitu- 
tion as  the  perfection  of  government ;  and  to  the 
influence  of  Eousseau,  who,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Calvinism  of  Geneva;  preaches  the  absolute 
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sovereignty  of  the  people,  whence  the  American 
constitution  is  logically  derived ;  the  Frcncli  na- 
tion hesitiites  between  these  diverse  principles, 
and,  in  its  revolution,  passes,  with  incredibly  rapid 
whirl,  fix)m  absolute  monarchy,  to  a  modulated 
royalty,  then  to  the  republic,  then  to  an  oligarchy, 
and  back  again  to  absolutism  and  constitutional 
royalty ;  and  all  this  without  ever  showing, 
throughout  such  a  series  of  revolutions,  any  in- 
stinctive predilection  for  any  one  particular  form 
of  government,  even  without  any  of  the  mo- 
mentary constitutions  being  ever  applied  in  its 
full  extent. 

Thus,  says  M.  Gervinus,  in  the  first  constitu- 
tion attempted  in  1791,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  a  mixed  monarchy  was  disregarded  as  soon 
lis  laid  down.  Hardly  had  the  third  estate  ac- 
quired political  rights,  when  it  abused  and  ex- 
eocded  them ;  from  having  been  nothing,  it  wanted 
to  be  everything.  In  place  of  sparing  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  as  in  England,  and  claiming  only 
ccjual  rights  with  the  other  orders,  it  almost  an- 
niliilated  the  royal  prerogative,  and  destroyed,  at 
a  blow,  all  distinctions,  all  hereditary  privileges. 
But,  whilst  acting  in  so  democratic  a  fashion  to- 
wards all  which  was  above  it,  it  assumed  a  quite 
aristocratic  bearing  to  all  beneath  it,  and  erected 
l)rivileges  for  itself. 

Tims',  the  third  estate  seemed  to  aim  at  estab- 
lishing its  own  sovereignty.  Yet,  consistently 
with  this  inconsistency,  which  M.  Gervinus  so 
shar])ly  lays  to  our  charge,  it  laid  down  in  the 
l)rcamblc  of  the  constitution  of  1791,  the  princi- 
})lo  of  participation  by  all  the  citizens  in  the  ex- 
pression of  national  will,  otherwise  called  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  Thus  it  raised  from  be- 
low a  rival  force,  at  the  same  time  that  it  threw 
down  from  above  all  its  support,  by  driving  the 
nobility  to  emigrate,  the  king  to  fly,  and  the 
cl(?rgy  to  refuse  the  oath  of  adhesion.  The  con- 
stitutional state,  which  everywhere  needs  time 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  classes,  in  order  to  its 
development,  soon  destroyed  itself  by  its  contra- 
dictions and  anomalies.  Then  the  fourth  order, 
a.s  M.  Gervinus  goes  on  to  say,  that  is,  the  masses 
which  had  remained  passively  ^vithout  the  pale 
of  political  rights,  in  its  turn,  effected  its  revolu- 
tion ;  and  in  its  constitution,  along  with  universal 
suffrage,  established  absolute  political  equality, 
the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  re- 
public was  constituted  on  the  basis  of  American 
democracy.  But  still  again,  instead  of  logically 
deducing  from  this  principle  all  its  sequences,  the 
French  rejected  federal  organization.  The  re- 
public rivalled  absolutism  in  the  cxcessiveness  of 
its  centralization,  not  only  of  government,  but  of 
administration  also,  and  so  prepared  the  way 
for  despotism  again.  Bonaparte,  who,  like 
Charlemagne  and  Charles  V.,  asi)ircd,  with  the 
aid  of  the  papacy,  to  universal  monarchy,  and 
wished  to  found  a  military  state  with  a  new 
feudal  nobility,  exhibited  no  less  inconsistency 
than  the  republic;  introducing  into  his  code 
essentially  democratic  arrangements,  and  spread- 
ing over  Europe,  by  his  conquests,  the  spiiit  of 
cfj^^uality  of  the  French  revolution. 


By  his  violence  towards  crowned  heads,  by  the 
overthrow  of  ancient  dynasties  and  the  artificial 
establishment  of  new  kingdoms,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  compatibility  of  races  and  na- 
tionalities, Xapoleon  shook  all  the  foundations  of 
the  old  social  order.  The  traditional  submission 
of  the  people  to  the  royal  houses  was  destroyed. 
The  glory  which  girt  the  brows  of  kings  vanished. 
Seeing  so  many  princes  deposed,  driven  about 
and  disgraced,  it  became  clear  to  every  one  that 
they  were  only  men  after  all.  Finally,  the  war 
of  independence,  excited  by  the  mad  pride  of 
Bonaparte,  and  his  all-crushing  spirit  of  domina- 
tion, strongly  roused  general  opinion,  wakened  the 
political  conscience  of  the  peoples,  and  opened  be- 
fore Europe  a  new  era.  The  grand  rising  which 
took  place  in  the  name  of  national  independence 
and  liberty,  the  fallacious  promises  of  the  princes 
before  the  battle,  in  order  to  engage  all  classes 
of  society,  their  ingratitude  and  treachery  after 
the  victory,  were  a  painful  but  instructive  expe- 
rience for  the  democracy.  Confidence  in  reforms 
coming  from  the  higher  regions,  and  in  grants  of 
charters,  was  destroyed.  The  influence  of  France, 
which  had  spread  through  Europe  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  absolutist  and  of  revolutionary  notions, 
sensibly  diminished.  A  new  influence  came  into 
operation,  one  more  in  accordance  'vvith  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  Germanic  civilization,  namely, 
that  of  the  American  democracy. 

The  development  of  this  idea,  and  the  study  of 
this  great  moral  and  political  crisis  occupy  a  con- 
siderable place  in  the  introduction  of  M.  Gervinus, 
and  deserve  our  full  attention.  In  his  eyes,  the 
American  constitution  is  the  most  complete  ex- 
pression of  the  modem  democratic  idea ;  which, 
according  to  the  formula  he  has  given  us  of  pro- 
gress, is  nothing  less  than  the  universal  extension 
of  that  liberty,  which,  in  monarchies  and  aristo- 
cracies, is  the  privilege  of  a  single  man  or  class. 
He  exhibits  historic^ly,  and  by  reason,  the  supe- 
rioritv  of  this  constitution.  He  shows  it  to  us  in 
its  germ,  in  the  first  establishments  of  the^  Ger- 
manic race,  which  carried  the  republican  spirit  of 
German,  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  puritanism 
into  the  new  world,  where  none  of  the  constitu- 
tive elements  of  ancient  society  could  rise  to  resist 
it.  Leaving  behind  them  all  the  hierarchic  and 
aristocratic  traditions  and  prejudices  of  Europe; 
rejecting,  after  the  war  of  independence,  the  royal 
and  parliamentary  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain ; 
the  puritan  emigrants  raised  in  the  United  States 
an  entirely  new  social  edifice,  on  the  basis  of  an 
absolute  rationalism,  on  the  principle  of  a  natural 
right,  equally  belonging  to  dl,  anterior  and  supe- 
rior to  all  the  historic  and  particular  rights  wluch 
regulate  European  societies.  They  expressed^  in 
the  Dechration  of  Rights^  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  democracy,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people. 

The  gi'catness  of  the  American  Constitution, 
exclaims  M.  (iervinus,  with  an  enthusiasm  whieh 
contrasts  with  the  usual  restrainedness  of  his 
style,  lies,  not  in  the  ability  with  which  it  brings 
complex  and  pre-existcnt  elements  into  order  and 
submission,  as  the  English  Constitution  docs,  but 
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in  the  bold  logicality  with  which  it  applies  a 
single  fundamental  principle.     It  did  not  require 
to  bring  into  equilibrium  diverse  influences  and 
pretensions,  and  acquired  rights ;  it  did  uot  seek 
to  reconcile  ancient  customs  and  new  tendencies. 
It  has  realized  Rousseau's  doctrines,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Calvia.     All  is  rational  and  pro- 
gressive in  this  new  state,  which  M.  Gervinus 
calls,  par  exeeUence^  the  state  of  the  future.  All  in 
it   assumes  a  character  of  simplicity,  and  good 
sense ;  all  in  it  is  animated  with  a  spirit  of  assimi- 
lation and  generalization,  which  makes  it  a  perfect 
model  for  dl  peoples.     The  marvellous  and  rapid 
development  of  a  vast  state,  free,  happy,  and  pros- 
perous, without  king,  without  nobility,  without 
clerical  hierarchy,  has  struck  old  Europe  with 
admiration.     Astonishment  and  desire  have  been 
excited,  by  seeing  imiversal  suffrage  exercised, 
without  disorder,  over  an    immense    extent    of 
territory;  the  most  modifiable  political  constitu- 
tion produce  the  greatest  stability  of  conscientious 
adherence ;  unlimited  liberty  of  worship  increase 
religious  habits ;  the  absence  of  a  permanent  aimy 
fortify  military  spirit ;  and  the  conglomeration  of 
a  population,  arriving,  as  it  may  happen,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  engender  a  patriotism  which 
strikes  vigorous  roots  in  the  love  of  liberty.     The 
Deelaration  of  Rights  has  become,  for  the  whole 
world,  the  EvangUe  of  the  democracy. 

The  current  of  civilization,  which  had  hitherto 
flowed  from  east  to  west,  with  the  Germanic  races, 
stops  at  the  United  States.  The  democratic  Pro- 
testant idea  has  there  found  its  extreme  term  and 
its  fulfilment.  It  there  throws  aside  all  the  na- 
tionalities it  had  preserved  in  Europe,  loses  the 
character  of  sect  and  limitation,  and  becomes  uni- 
versal. The  current  changes  its  course.  As,  in 
past  times.  Oriental  despotism  was  the  initiator 
and  model  of  the  European  absolute  monarchies ; 
so,  in  the  ftiture,  the  Western  republic  shall  be 
the  initiator  of  the  European  democracy.  The 
influence  of  the  West  on  the  East,  of  America  on 
Europe,  has  begun  to  be  felt;  it  becomes  daily 
more  manifest. 

Notwithstanding  his  partiality  against  Ei'ance, 
M.  Gervinus  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  by  the 
agency  of  "  the  greatest  of  Roman  Catholic  na- 
tions "  that  this  change  is  being  wrought.  France, 
prepared  for  it  by  her  free-thinkers,  by  the  Contrat 
Social,  by  the  sympathizing  co-operation  she  lent 
to  the  establishment  of  American  democracy,  is 
the  first  to  drink  in  the  democratic  idea,  and 
soon,  by  her  power  of  expansion,  spreads  it  near 
and  far. 

In  tracing  an  excellent  picture  of  Europe,  at 
the  moment  when  the  American  idea  appears  first 
on  the  stage  there,  the  author  gives,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  an  explanation  of  the  sympathies 
and  the  antipathies  it  met  with  there.  England, 
which  had  slowly  and  by  a  natural  historical  de- 
velopment arrived  at  the  formation  of  a  political 
constitution,  absurd  in  theory  but  excellent  in 
practice,  and  inapplicable  to  any  other  nation, 
could  not  but  look  with  uneasiness  and  distrust  on 
the  invasion  of  democratic  rationalism  among  the 
European  peoples,  whom  she  luid  hidierto  so  fai' 


surpassed  in  political  progress.  Russia,  where 
Oriental  despotism  and  the  Sclavonic  idea  of  uni- 
versal domination  are  in  full  vigour,  and  which  be- 
lieves itself  appointed  to  the  mission  of  renovating 
the  youth  of  enervated  Europe  by  the  irruption 
of  its  barbarous  masses,  is  the  declared  enemy,  the 
irreconcilable  adversary  of  liberty  and  of  the 
republican  idea.  So  it  must  be  in  spite  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia  that  the  American  influence  can 
triumph  in  Europe. 

M.  Gervinus  has  no  doubt  of  its  doing  so.  In 
his  eyes,  the  democratic  movement  has  all  the 
character  of  a  providential  progress,  which  no 
power,  however  redoubtable,  can  henceforth  stop. 
This  movement  is  instinctive,  universal,  and  every- 
where identical.  The  democracy  grows,  extends 
in  all  ways,  with  almost  geometrical  progression ; 
sometimes  revolutionarily,  by  violence  and  brute 
force ;  sometimes  naturally  and  insensibly,  by  a 
fortunate  contagion  of  ideas,  which  unites  the 
peoples  without  treaties  of  aUianco,  and  makes 
them  converge  towards  a  common  end.  The 
democracy  has  as  its  ally,  time,  and  as  its  instru- 
ments, innumerable  multitudes.  It  alone  has  tho 
power  of  inspiring  energetic  revolutions  and  pas- 
sionate devotedness.  None  of  the  advantages  its 
enemies  may  gain  over  it  are  durable,  because 
their  successes  depend  on  ephemeral  circumstances 
and  on  mortal  men;  whereas  democracy,  even 
after  reverses,  does  not  whoUy  lose  the  ground  it 
had  gained ;  and  out  of  the  midst  of  the  troubles 
and  darkness  which  stiU  at  present  envelop  it,  it 
is  coming  to  a  more  and  more  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  itself  and  of  its  aim. 

This  aim  is  the  definitive  emancipation  of  tho 
class  which  M.  Gervinus  has  called  the  fourth 
order;  it  is  the  solacing  of  all  who  suffer,  the  de- 
liverance of  all  who  are  oppressed. 

In  examining  the  question  whether  it  is  to 
Germany  or  to  Erance  that  the  task  of  efficaciously 
aiding  tliis  universal  emancipation  is  reserved, 
our  author  does  not  come  to  a  very  explicit  con- 
clusion ;  but  he  does  not  fail  to  let  us  guess  his 
opinion.  Being  himself  German  and  Protestant 
at  heart,  seeing  nothing  beyond  tho  American 
Constitution,  which  he  considers  the  most  perfect 
form  of  modem  democracy,  he  does  not  doubt 
that  it  must  ere  long,  be  adopted  by  the  group  of 
European  states  which  he  has  compared  to  Ancient 
Greece,  and  which  M.  Auguste  Comte  has  called 
the  Western  Republic, 

As  soon  as  this  hypothesis  is  admitted,  and  it 
is  indeed  based  on  strong  presumptions,  it  becomes 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  Gennany  is  better  pre- 
pared than  France  for  such  a  transformation,  ifor 
simple  manners,  protestant  education,  natural 
leaning  to  federalism,  and  her  assimilative  genius, 
make  her  disposed  for  this  change ;  whereas 
France,  now,  as  formerly,  seems  given  up  to  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  which  may  make  it  doubt- 
ful whether  she  could  enter  upon  the  paths  of 
democratic  progress  with  sufficient  resolution  and 
perseverance  to  become  the  leader. 

It  must  too  be  admitted,  sadly  and  shamefully, 
that  the  most  recent  events,  the  most  promiiiont 
1'. lets  of  our  presc'Jit  liisloiy,   are    not    cili  i'     -t^ 
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greatly  to  modify  the  severity  of  the  judgments 
which  a  foreigner  may  pass  upon  us.  The  f  rench 
appear  to  M.  Gervinus  more  than  ever  incapable  of 
fixing  steadily  upon  anything. 

"  With  too  little  patience  to  found  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  they  have  displayed,  in  those 
latter  days,"  he  says,  "  a  very  mediocre  compre- 
hension of  what  republican  institutions  really  are. 
Always  carried  away  by  extreme  ideas,  their  im- 
moderate fondness  for  ei[uality,  and  their  tendency 
to  licence,  imperils  liberty  at  every  moment 
among  them.  And  they  see  no  refuge  from 
the  dangers  of  this  licence,  except  a  sort  of  Roman 
dictatorship,  which,  in  the  end,  proves  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  actual  state  of  the  public 
mind.  They  have  at  once  both  a  need  and  a 
hatred  of  authority.  Aspiring  after  unheard-of 
progress,  they  fancy  that  they  wiU  realize  it  by 
means  of  Commimism ;  that  is,  by  the  social  state 
of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Russian  peoples.  Their 
political  dogma  is  'everything  for  the  people,' 
and  their  actual  practice,  *  nothing  for  the  people.' 
French  statesmen  are  not  even  agreed  upon  the 
essential  point  as  to  whether  Europe  is  young  and 
needs  new  institutions,  according  to  M.  de  La- 
mortine ;  or  whether  she  is  old  and  worn  out,  as 
the  school  of  M.  Guizot  maintains." 

It  is  plain  that,  to  do  justice  to  the  work  of  M. 
Gervinus,  we  have  had  to  silence  everything  like 
national  self-esteem.  "We  willingly  aidmit  that, 
in  giving  this  analysis  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  we  have  had 
to  omit,  or  touch  superficially,  many  excellent  and 
most  ingenious  historical  and  philosophical  ideas, 
considerations,  and  developments;  and  that  we 
have  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  our  task.  Still  we 
have  attempted  it  conscientiously,  as  far  as  our 
narrow  limits  would  allow. 

Refore  concluding,  however,  wo  would  protest 
against  the  exclusivencss  of  the  author's  point  of 
view,  and  the  consequent  exaggeratedness  of  his 
conclusions.  "Without  at  all  denying  the  strong 
influence  of  German  Protestantism  upon  the  deve- 
lopments of  society,  granting  even  that  the  Pro- 
testant education  of  the  peoples  has  been  every- 
where favourable  to  liberty,  and  seems  the  best 
preparation  for  democratic  institutions;  we  yet 


think  that  M.  Gervinus  does  not  enougli  consider 
all  the  other  elements  which  compose  modem 
civilization,  and  impress  on  it  so  complex  a  cha- 
racter and  movement. 

Thus,  he  has  made  a  serious  omission  in  passing 
by  sUently  the  economic  and  scientific  state  of 
European  society,  which,  in  our  idea,  determines 
and  overrules  the  political  revolutions.  By  seek- 
ing to  deduce  everything  firom  that  opposition 
between  federative  German  Protestantism  and 
centralizing  Roman  Catholicism,  which  he  points 
out  at  the  commencement  of  his  work,  he  has 
bound  the  cause  of  liberty  too  exclusively  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  He  neglects  to  bring 
before  us  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  he 
has  laid  down  in  too  absolute  a  manner.  He  does 
not  speak  to  us  of  the  Protestant  absolutism  which 
reigns  in  Prussia,  of  the  Anglican  oppression  which 
weighs  upon  Ireland.  He  is  silent  upon  that 
hateful  slavery  which  is  maintained  and  justified 
with  revolting  cynicism  by  the  Puritanism  of  the 
United  States.  He  forgets,  also,  that  Catholicism 
has  shown  itself  to  be  compatible  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Italian  Republics,  and  with  the 
most  extreme  democracy  in  the  Swiss  Cantons ; 
that  it  has  never  succeeded  in  centralizing  Italy; 
that  it  has  not  hindered  Poland  from  being  dis- 
membered ;  and  that  finally,  the  only  Constitu- 
tional Governments  on  the  Continent,  which  the 
absolutist  reaction  has  not  crushed,  are  CathoUc 
States. 

These  observations,  however,  do  not  go  so  &i  as 
to  pretend  that  the  principal  conclusion  of  the 
book  of  M.  Gervinus  is  false.  On  the  contrary, 
the  events  which  are  being  accomplished  under 
our  eyes,  obtrude  themselves  daily  upon  us  to  con- 
firm its  truth.  We  only  regret  that  it  has  been 
left  incomplete,  and  that  a  mind  so  capable  of 
embracing  the  entirety  of  circumstances,  shoidd 
have  gone  no  farther  than  put  forth  a  commence- 
ment of  ideas;  very  important,  doubtless,  in 
modem  history,  but  to  which  it  is  not  correct  to 
trace  entirely  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  mul- 
tiple forces  which,  by  their  co-operation  or  by 
their  antagonism,  work  out,  now-a-days,  the  im- 
mense task  of  European  civilization. 
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If  Englishmen,  on  their  continental  rambles,  arc 
often  too  apt  to  ridicule  the  foreigner,  and  pro- 
noimce  a  sweeping  condemnation  upon  whatever 
dificrs  from  their  homo  ideas  and  preconceived 
notions,  it  must  be  admitted,  upon  the  other  hand, 
that  no  people  are  readier  to  join  in  any  laugh 
tliat  can  be  fairly  raised,  at  their  own  foibles  and 
peculiarities.  In  a  Freiicli  tlieati'c,  for  instance, 
at  the  perforinaucc  of  one  of  those  pieces  in  which 
Rritish  sti/Fiiess,  ])rc»uiiiiciation,  and  peculiarities 
a^c  Turtulcc!  r.-.d  cx  r/j"cr:;lol.  finrio  aro  seen  more 


heartily  to  enjoy  the  joke  than  members  of  the 
nation  thus  caricatured.  Abroad,  owing  to  a  cer- 
tain rigidity  of  manner,  which  contrasts  with  con- 
tinental suppleness,  owing  also  to  a  taciturnity  that 
usually  springs  from  dislike  to  speaking  a  language 
with  which  they  are  imperfectly  familiar.  English- 
men are  often  set  down  as  shy,  haughty,  oxid 
suscei)tiblc.  Shy  and  haughty  they  may  sometimes 
be,  but  susceptibility  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to  their 
charge.  It  must  be  admitted  that  abroad  they 
arc  not  very  often  put  to  the  test  in  this  respect, 
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and  that  their  well-flllcd  purses,  and  the  good 
taste   and  feeling    of  the    people    they  ramble 
amongst^  prevent  their  being  taken  as  marks  for 
ridicule,  even  by  those  whom  their  eccentricities 
most  strike.     The  days  are  fortunately  past  when 
foreign  visitors  to  England  could  not  be  sure  of 
the  like  consideration  and  immunity.    The  preju- 
diced dislike  which  long  wars  fostered  in  English 
breasts,  especially  towards  our  nearest  neighbours 
and  most  frequent  visitors,  the  French,  has  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  even  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people  are  no  longer  prone  to  manifest  it. 
Steam,  on  land  and  water,  by  facilitating  inter- 
course, has  done  much  to  efface  old  grudges,  and  to 
familiarize  us  with  things  that  we  formerly  ridi- 
culed, or  were  disgusted  at.   A  man  may  now  wallc 
about  London  with  a  patriarchal  beard,  or  smoking 
a  ^iutastical  pipe,  or  attired  in  an  outlandish  cos- 
tume, without  having  a  mob  after  him,  or  being 
offensively  stared  at.     The  difference  is  so  great 
in  the  degree  of  tolerance  and  civility  shown  to 
foreigners  in  England  now  and  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  that  Frenchmen  may  frequently 
be  heard  to  remark  and  congratulate  themselves 
upon  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  change  for  the  better,  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  very  few  Frenchmen 
find  themselves  comfortable  in  London.  Three 
things  combine  to  destroy  their  happiness,  and 
these  three  things  may  be  sununed  up  in  as  many 
words — climate,  charges,  conversation.  A  French- 
man, it  must  be  observed,  comes  to  England  with 
a  thorough  conviction  that  the  sun  scarcely  ever 
shines  there,  and  that  everything  is  enormously 
dear.  He  also,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  knows  not  a  word  of  the  language;  for, 
in  respect  of  modem  languages,  French  education 
is  very  deficient.  He  feels  completely  out  of  his 
element ;  he  misses  his  cheerful  coffee  house,  his 
amusing  theatre,  his  light  wine  at  alow  price ;  ho 
grumbles  over  the  solidity  of  beefsteaks,  and  the 
heaviness  of  porter,  and  he  becomes  convinced,  to 
his  infinite  chagrin,  that  French  is  not,  as  he  long 
had  fondly  suspected,  a  language  universally 
understood  in  all  civilized  countries.  Placing  him 
in  the  very  best  position,  allowing  that  he  has 
good  introductions  and  finds  hospitable  enter- 
tainers, he  still  rarely  attains  a  condition  that  can 
be  properly  called  enjoyment;  he  may  find 
London  very  tolerable,  and  perhaps  admit  to  him- 
self that  in  time  he  could  get  to  like  it,  but, 
before  that  time  comes  he  is  back  again  to  la  belle 
France,  and  feels,  with  his  feet  upon  the  asphalte 
of  the  Paris  boulevards,  like  a  chrysalis  that  has 
suddenly  burst  into  a  butterfly. 

H.  Jules  Lecomte,  is  a  French  journalist  who 
has  just  given  to  the  world  his  impressions  of  a 
June  spent  in  London.  His  book  might  be  called, 
"The  little  Miseries  of  London  Life."  He  cer- 
tainly had  some  mishaps; — ^he  arrived  in  wet 
weather,  for  instance,  and  that  seems  one  of  his 
chief  grounds  of  complaint ;  but,  upon  the  other 
hand,  he  seems  to  have  found  admission  into  the 
society  of  persons  distinguished  both  for  high 
position  and  intellectual  accomplishments,  and  to 
have  had  many  compensations  for  rainy  da*^  mnd 


muddy  streets.  But  the  skyey  influences  strongly 
affect  hjm,  and  moreover  he  is  indignant  at  the 
expense  of  residence  in  London.  He  begins  by 
informing  us  that  England  at  two  hours'  steam 
from  France,  is  as  far  removed  from  it  as  China, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  national  character — 
a  difference  which  ho  also  traees  in  everything  ho 
sees,  hears,  tastes,  and  touches.  He  declares  him- 
self transformed;  he  neither  feels  nor  thinks  as 
he  does  in  France,  and  he  devotes  a  chapter  to 
analyzing  and  defining  his  sensations.  Then,  by 
an  abrupt  transition,  for  he  is  amusingly  desid- 
tory,  he  passes  on  to  the  subject  of  decorations, 
orders  of  knighthood  and  so  forth. 

"One  of  the  first  things-  which  a  decorated 
foreigner  is  advised  to  do  upon  reaching  London, 
is  to  put  his  ribbon  in  his  pocket.  The  person 
thus  advised,  naturally  asks  why.  The  reply, 
rather  disdainfully  spoken,  is:  *  Those  things  are 
not  worn  here;  it  is  not  the  custom.'  This 
answer  not  striking  you  as  clear  or  conclusive, 
you  repeat  your  question,  until  at  last  your  advi- 
ser informs  you,  that  it  is  because  there  are  no 
decorations  in  England.  It  is  the  old  story  of  tho 
fox  and  the  grapes.  The  grapes  were  too  green, 
our  ribbons  are  too  red." 

M.  Lecomte  thereupon  proceeds  to  argue  that 
the  English,  having  no  order  of  knighthood,  such 
as  all  continental  countries  possess,  to  bestow 
upon  their  poets,  artists,  men  of  science,  &c.,  are 
envious  of  the  rosette  or  end  of  ribbon  displayed 
at  the  foreigner's  button  holo,  and  do  not  rest 
easy  till  it  is  put  out  of  sight.  The  order  of  tho 
Garter  and  the  Bath,  of  the  Thistle  and  St. 
Patrick,  are  exclusively  reserved,  he  says,  for  the 
aristocracy  of  name  and  rank,  and  denied  to  that 
of  merit  and  genius.  And  he  tells  us  how  M. 
Guizot,  the  son  of  a  trader,  received  from  Spain 
the  order  of  tho  Golden  Fleece,  the  most  illus- 
trious and  aristocratic  in  the  world.  The  example 
is  particularly  imhappy,  since  nobody  has  for- 
gotten the  disreputiiblc  transactions  for  which 
Louis  Philippe^s  minister  (amiable  in  his  private 
character,  but,  as  a  statesman,  most  unscrupulous), 
was  thus  honoured  by  her  Spanish  Majesty.  And 
not  a  few  examples  might  be  cited  of  men  who 
have  risen  from  lower  rank  than  M.  Guizot,  to 
more  honourably-won  reputation,  and  who  now 
wear  upon  their  breasts  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath. 
The  Garter,  as  M.  Lecomte  is  not  perhaps  aware, 
has  peculiar  limitations,  but  even  that  (with  duo 
deference  to  his  opinion  of  the  Golden  Fleece) 
most  illustrious  order  in  Europe  was  offered,  we 
may  remind  him,  to  Bobert  Peel,  the  cotton- 
spinner's  son.  M.  Lecomte  has  indeed  a  most 
mistaken  idea  of  the  value  set  in  England  upon 
foreign  decorations,  especially  when  those  have 
been  prostituted  as  the  Legion  of  Honour  has 
been.  He  evidently  is  ignorant  that  every  con- 
tinental swindler  who  makes  a  descent  upon 
London,  displays  a  rainbow  of  ribbons  in  his 
button  hole,  and  he  mistakes  for  envy  his  ad- 
viser's friendly  desire  to  give  him  an  appearance 
of  respectability. 

**  1  have  been  twelve  days  in  London,"  moans 
poor  M.  Lecomte,  <*  and  I  have  seen  the   sun 
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twice.  Confident  in  flowery  and  eunny  Juno,  I 
had  filled  my  trunk  with  imprudences.  In  my 
insanity,  I  had  even  deprived  myself  of  the  societj^ 
of  my  umbrella,  and  had  left  France  in  a  white 
hat,  in  consequence  of  which  I  wore  my  black 
opera  Gibtis  during  my  whole  stay  in  England. 
And  when  I  reflect  that  I  had  already  been  in  the 
country  and  yet  committed  all  these  unpardonable 
mistakes !  But  the  month  of  June  ?  thought  I 
to  myself.  Pshaw!  what  does  June  signify  in 
England  ?  So  I  had  to  dress  myself  from  head  to 
foot  as  one  does  in  November,  or  even  in  De- 
cember. At  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  one  night 
that  I  went  to  hear  **Eidelio,"  enormous  coal  fires 
burned  in  the  grate,  and  the  red-coated  soldiers 
were  warming  themselves.  A  tacit  confession,  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  of  the  horrors  of  their 
climate.  It  is  noon  at  this  moment,  and  here  am 
I,  writing  and  shivering  in  my  room,  with  the 
■wind  howling  amongst  the  trees  in  the  square  and 
the  rain  pattering  against  the  windows.  I  have 
got  a  fire,  and  yesterday  I  bought  a  pair  of  boots, 
whose  soles,  of  ffuUa  percha,  seem  built  upon 
piles.*' 

After  giving  us  an  inventory  of  his  lodgings  in 
Wimpole  Street,  and  abusing  English  furniture 
in  general,  which  he  designates  as  uncomfortable, 
hard  and  angular — the  mattresses  being,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  stuffed  with  ship-biscuits,  so 
that  he  daily  gets  up  more  fatigued  than  when  he 
lay  down — ^he  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  little  gentle 
satire  of  English  manners  and  prejudices.  We 
will  make  a  short  extract,  to  show  how  a  French- 
man, of  at  least  average  intelligence,  and  who  in 
his  own  country  has  a  certain  reputation  for  wit 
and  talent,  may  mingle,  either  through  ignorance 
of  the  language,  or  as  a  result  of  hasty  cmd  super- 
ficial observation,  the  grossest  absurdities  with 
some  acute  remarks.  Etiquette,  he  begins  by  in- 
forming us,  is  a  word  which  the  stiff  and  formal 
English  found  so  charming,  that  they  adopted  it 
into  their  language  and  now  use  it  on  every 
occasion,  in  and  out  of  season.  He  then  enu- 
merates a  host  of  things  -which  are  not  etiquette. 

"  It  is  not  etiquette  to  blow  one's  nose,  to  spit, 
to  sneeze.  What  is  one  to  do  ?  Is  it  etiquette  to 
have  a  cold?  It  is  not  etiquette  to  talk  loud, 
even  in  Parliament ;  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
street ;  to  run  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  carriage. 
You  must  let  yourself  be  run  over.  It  is  not 
etiquette  tg  close  a  letter  with  a  wafer,  for  then 
people  say  that  you  send  them  your  spittle ;  or  to 
write  widiout  an  envelope.  Neither  is  it  etiquette 
to  go  to  the  opera  with  the  smallest  fiower  or 
stripe  upon  your  waistcoat  and  cravat ;  or  to  eat 
soup  twice ;  or  bow  first  to  a  lady ;  or  to  ride  in 
an  omnibus ;  or  to  go  to  an  evening  party  before 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  or  to  a  baU  before  midnight ; 
or  to  drink  beer  at  dinner  without  immediately 
returning  the  glass  to  the  servant.  It  is  not  eti- 
quette not  to  shave  every  day  (the  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  it  must  bo  remembered,  never  wash 
their  face  but  when  they  shave,  and  shave,  if  at 
all,  but  every  second  day),  or  to  be  hungry,  or  to 
offer  to  drink  to  a  person  of  liigh  rank,  or  to*  be 
surprised  when  the  ladies  leave  the  table  at  the 


dessert.  To  wear  black  in  the  morning  or  coloured 
clothes  in  the  evening,  is  not  etiquette.  To  address 
a  lady  without  adding  her  christian  name,  to 
speak  to  a  person  to  whom  you  have  not  been  in- 
troduced, to  knock  gently  at  a  door,  to  have  a 
splash  of  mud  on  your  boots,  no  matter  how  bad 
the  weather;  to  have  copper  {penny)  in  your 
pocket,  to  wear  your  hair  cut  short  or  a  grey  hat, 
a  silk  handkerchief,  a  decoration,  a  great  beard, 
or  even  a  little  one — all  that  is  quite  contrary  to 
etiquette." 

After  such  a  farrago  of  mistakes  and  exag- 
gerations, one  is  hardly  prepared  for  the  sensible 
remarks  that  follow  on  the  subject  of  English 
money-worship.  It  is  quite  useless  for  us  to 
cheat  ourselves  with  w^ords ;  evade  the  matter  as 
we  may,  we  must  confess,  if  we  would  be  candid, 
that  we  are  adorers  of  the  golden  calf.  "In 
France,"  says  M.  Lecomte,  "  wit,  talent,  genius 
are  worshipped;  in  Italy  and  Spain,  pleasure; 
elsewhere,  ambition,  glory ;  but,  in  England,  gold 
is  the  god  bowed  down  to.  As,  in  the  main,  the 
middle  classes  envy  and  admire  the  aristocracy  of 
lords,  the  merchants  spend  considerable  sums  to 
assimilate  themselves,  by  ostentation,  vdth  that 
privileged  class,  still  powerful  and  full  oi  prestige, 
notwithstanding  the  revolutions  of  neighbouring 
states.  It  is  related  that  Lucien  Buonaparte 
settled  in  England  with  the  full  intention  of  living 
there  economically.  But  he  soon  found  that  this 
was  not  respectable,  and  he  was  compelled  to  ruin 
himself  in  order  not  to  cast  discredit  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  emperor.  The  Emperor  of  Bussia, 
displeased  at  seeing  his  subjects  encumber  their 
property  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  of  their 
visits  to  London,  resolved  to  deal  a  vigorous  blow 
to  the  prejudice  which  holds  extravagance  indis- 
pensable to  respectability.  The  Czar  went  in  a 
hackney-coach  to  visit  the  monuments  of  London. 
Shoking !  The  sensation  caused  was  great,  but 
the  lesson  was  ill  understood.  All  the  Czar  gained 
was  to  be  often  rather  cavalierly  received  uy  the 
guardians  of  the  public  buildings.  It  is  the 
desire  to  appear  that  causes  the  many  anomalies 
by  which  the  stranger  in  London  is  surely  struck. 
To  appear  what  ?  Eich,  above  the  rank  one  occu- 
pies ....  an  instinctive  and  continual  homage 
to  that  God  of  aU— Gold." 

Fluent  on  this  theme,  M.  Lecomte  pursues  it 
for  some  time,  and  winds  it  up  with  an  anecdote 
which,  if  not  true,  is,  at  least,  hen  trovato.  Dining 
out  one  day  in  London,  there  were  at  table  a 
young  girl,  pretty,  high-bom,  but  poor,  and  an 
old  nobleman  who,  in  his  latter  days  had  resolved 
to  marry.  The  object  of  the  dinner  was  to  bring 
together  the  Hl-assortcd  pair.  They  were  placed 
next  to  each  other,  and  the  young  lady's  relatives 
had  strongly  impressed  upon  her  the  necessity  of 
her  doing  the  amiable  with  the  opulent  personage 
she  was  expected  to  captivate.  The  task  seemed 
little  to  the  poor  creature's  taste,  and  she  evidently 
put  small  heart  in  the  matter.  The  soup  was  on 
the  table ;  her  mother  made  a  sign,  as  much  as  to 
say:  "Begin  the  attack!"  The  daughter  said 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  her  head.  '*  The 
soup  is  very  hot,  uiy  lord,"  she  observed. 
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.  "  What  ?"  said  the  old  man. 

The  young  lady  repeated  her  innocent  ohserva- 
tion ;  but  her  interlocutor  was  very  deaf  and  called 
to  his  servant  for  his  ear- trumpet.  This  had  got 
mislaid  in  the  bustle  of  arrival  from  the  country. 
When,  at  last,  it  was  found,  dessert  was  on  table. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Miss  A ?"  enquired 

the  old  nobleman,  turning  his  ivory  ear  towards 
the  rosy  countenance  of  his  charming  neighbour. 

"I  said,  my  lord,  that  the  soup  is  very  hot  !*' 
replied  the  poor  bewildered  girl. 

**  Yesterday,"  concludes  M.  Lecomte,  "I  was 
assured  that  the  deaf  peer  hnds  the  young  person 
charming,  and  that  ho  is  about  to  marry  her. 
She  is  in  tears;  buthor  family  has  great  need  of 
this  alliance  to  recover  its  respectahility .^* 

M.  Lecomte  did  not  come  to  England  to  insti- 
tute comparisons  with  his  own  country,  but  to 
make  observations.  Otherwise  we  might  wonder 
at  his  being  struck  by  a  mis-match  of  this  kind, 
since,  in  France,  it  is  well  known,  marriages  of 
convefiance,  or  suitability  (the  term  applying  to 
considerations  of  fortune  and  in  no  degi*ee  to  those 
of  character,  age  and  affection),  are  the  rule,  and 
love-matches  the  exception.  We  must  be  in- 
dulgent, however,  for  a  shade  of  acrimony  in  the 
reflections  and  criticisms  of  an  unhappy  French- 
man in  London,  confined  to  his  lodgings  by  cold 
and  wet  in  the  jocund  month  of  June,  compelled 
to  light  s,  fire,  and  wear  ffutta  percha,  and  bruise 
himself  amongst  "  angular  furniture."  He  can- 
not get  over  the  weather.  *'  In  London,"  he 
says,  "  people  arc  so  surprised  at,  and  proud  of 
a  sunny  day,  that,  when  it  occurs,  all  your  ac- 
quaintances accost  you  with  the  remark  :  '  Ycry 
fine  weather.  Sir !' "  He  admires  the  fortitude 
of  the  English  during  the  much  more  frequent 
and  less  agreeable  phases  of  their  climate,  and  es- 
pecially the  perseverance  with  which  they  pursue 
pleasm'o  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. And  he  gives  as  an  instance,  a  concert, 
in  a  public  garden,  where  Jullien  officiated.  The 
tickets  had  been  taken  beforehand ;  the  day  was 
soaking  wet,  but,  sheltered  under  two  or  three 
thousand  umbrellas,  the  audience  stood  out  the 
pelting  for  the  sake  of  the  melody.  The  mention 
of  this  concert  brings  on  a  chapter  devoted  to 
Julhen,  the  musician,  whom  M.  Lecomte  couples 
^vith  Soyer,  the  cook,  as  two  clever  French  char- 
latans,  who  have  skilfully  turned  English  gulli- 
bility to  account.  As  regards  the  cook,  wo  are 
much  inclined  to  agree  with  M.  Lecomte,  for  his 
reputation,  made  solely  by  adroit  quackery  and 
newspaper  puffery,  was  blown  down  as  quickly 
as  it  was  blown  up.  But  Jullien,  although  his 
compositions  are  far  from  being  of  an  elevated 
school,  and  although  some  of  his  proceedings  cer- 
tainly savour  of  the  mountebank,  deserves  well 
of  the  London  public,  and  has  been  largely  instru- 
mental (we  mean  no  pun)  in  fostering  the  grow- 
ing taste  for  music  in  England,  by  affording  op- 
portunities for  its  gratification  at  a  price  previously 
unknown.  Shilling  concerts  keep  thousands  from 
far  less  innocent  amusements,  and  wo  are  not  dis- 
posed to  joiu  M.  Lecomte  in  his  sneers  at  their 
original  promoter.     At  the  some  time,  we  have 


read  with  amusement  the  chapter  ho  gives  to 
Jullien,  and  which,  like  most  chapters  of  his  book, 
is  an  odd  mixture  of  truth,  prejudice,  and  exagge- 
ration. Jullien  was  first  noticed  by  the  public  as 
leader  of  the  concerts  at  the  Jardin  Turc,  at  Paris, 
since  buUt  over.  A  five- story  house  now  stands 
where  he  once  stood,  as  we  have  all  so  often  seen 
him  in  London,  with  primrose  gloves  and  shirt- 
cuffs  turned  up  to  the  elbow,  wielding  the  sceptre 
of  king  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  during  his  reign 
at  the  Jardin  Ikirc  that,  according  to  M.  Lecomte, 
the  following  accident  happened  to  him : — 

"  He  had  an  extraordinary  duel,  unprecedented 
save  amongst  Ariosto's  fabulous  heroes.  One  of 
his  musicians,  who  had  been  fencing  master  in  a 
regiment,  had  a  dispute  with  him,  and  sent  him 
a  challenge.  Jullien  asked  a  ^veek  to  prepare  for 
the  duel,  and  his  request  was  granted.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  encounter  took  place,  with  swords, 
and  he  received  a  furious  thrust,  which  ran  him 
right  through  the  body,  the  hilt  of  the  weapon 
actually  resting  upon  the  wound,  and  his  antago- 
nist having  naturally  let  go  his  sword,  Jullien 
inished  upon  him,  and  in  his  turn  dealt  him  a  des- 
perate blow,  after  which,  having  thus  revenged  him- 
self, he  remained  erect,  with  a  sword  sticking  out 
of  his  back !  Nobody  daring  to  withdraw  it,  he 
liimself  had  the  energy  to  pluck  it  from  the  wound. 
It  had  made  itself  a  passage  which,  wonderful  to 
relate,  interfered  with  none  of  the  organs  essential 
to  life.  A  month  afterwards,  Jullien  had  resumed 
his  baton  and  his  primrose  gloves,  and,  pallid 
and  in  elegiac  attitudes,  he  once  more  presided 
over  those  concerts  to  which  the  fame  of  his  ad- 
venture now  attracted  all  Paris.  The  circum- 
stances which  decided  him  to  quit  Paris,  were, 
like  everything  in  his  life,  singular  and  out  of  the 
common  way.  Having  some  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  authorities,  he  revenged  himself  by 
the  composition  of  an  odd  posting-bill,  in  which 
a  combination  of  letters,  put  in  larger  type  than 
the  others,  formed,  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
a  word  offensive  to  the  police.  He  had  to  run 
for  it,  and  then  it  was  he  went  to  England."    ' 

According  to  M.  Lecomte,  Jullien  admits  him- 
self to  have  received  from  the  English  public,  in 
ten  years,  more  than  two  millions  sterling,  which 
is  perhaps  possible,  although  we  do  not  take  for 
granted  all  our  French  friend's  assertions,  many 
of  which  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  loosely  made. 
He  concludes  his  sketch  of  the  popular  musician's 
career — not  by  an  eulogium  of  Pietro  il  Grande, 
that  unfortunate  opera  which  was  brought  out, 
at  such  prodigious  expense,  at  the  fag  end  of  our 
season,  to  be  as  it  would  seem,  totally  forgotten 
before  the  commencement  of  the  next — ^but  by 
a  written  portrait  of  him  in  the  midst  of  his  con- 
cert-room, at  his  superb  music  desk,  gilt  and 
carved,  or  sinking,  languid  and  exhausted,  into 
his  crimson  velvet  arm-chair,  and  by  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  generosity  and  obliging  qua- 
lities by  which  Jullien  has  acquired  the  good-wiU 
of  the  public  and  especially  of  his  fellow -musi- 
cians. 

In  his  eleventh  chapter,  M.  Lecomte  under- 
takes to  prove  two  paradoxes,  namely,    tliut  in 
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London  a  shilling  is  exactly  equal  to  nothing,  and 
brandy  the  universal  panacea.  Have  you  a  head- 
ache or  a  toothache,  are  you  sick  or  sorry,  have 
you  cut,  bruised,  or  scratched  yourself,  or  are  you 
racked  with  rheumatism ;  in  short,  for  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  brandy,  he  declares,  is  inva- 
riably prescribed.  "  I  recollect,"  he  says,  "  in 
Italy,"  (M.  Lecomte  has  already  informed  us 
that  he  has  been  a  great  traveller,)  "  where  nor- 
thern usages  are  rarely  adopted  save  by  foreign 
visitors,  hearmg  ladies  of  the  country  reply  to  a 
stranger  who  oifered  them  tea:  'Thank  you,  I 
am  not  unwell.'  Tea  is  a  remedy  still  applied  to 
many  kinds  of  indisposition,  even  in  IVance, 
where,  however,  as  in  Belgium,  it  is  now 
generally  used  as  a  drink.  In  England,  people 
drown  themselves  in  tea,  to  facilitate  the  diges- 
tion of  quantities  of  beef.  So  that  tea  is  no 
longer  a  medicament  to  those  used-up  fhlasij 
stomachs,  and  brandy  becomes  your  only  remedy." 
Then  we  have  the  shilling  misery,  upon  which 
head  M.  Lecomte  is  piteous  and  pathetic.  "  When 
you  are  told,"  he  says,  "  in  London,  that  the  en- 
trance to  any  place  costs  nothing,  put  it  down  as 
a  shillinff  /  here  the  two  words  are  synonjrmous. 
Thus,  at  the  Z[>oloffical,  at  Wauxhall,  at  Cremome 
Garden — those  establishments  which  here  represent 
the  Chateau-Eouge,  Mabille,  the  Pare  d'Enghien, 
&c.,  deducting  the  gaiety — the  entrance  is  usually 
half-a-crown,  something  more  than  three  fiimcs, 
and  upon  the  least  pretext,  or  without  any,  it 
rises  to  five  shillings.  The  distance  is  too  great 
to  go  on  foot;  carriage  another  three  shillings, 
and  to  return  the  same.  Then,  to  see  the  balloon, 
shilling;  to  see  the  menagerie,  shilling;  to  sit 
down  in  the  Kiosk,  shilUng;  to  approach  the 
music,  shilling;  to  see  the  female  savage,  shil- 
ling ;  if  you  are  thirsty,  several  shillings ;  if  you 
are  hungry,  a  groat  many  shillings,"  &c.,  &c.  M. 
Lecomte,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,  has 
thought  more  of  making  humorous  sketches,  than 
of  giving  correct  information.  But  this,  of  course, 
since  he  does  not  profess  to  write  a  guide-book, 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do.  "We  can  imagine  his 
loss-travelled  coimtrymen  reading,  with  mingled 
consternation  and  amusement,  his  account  of  the 
monstrous  expense,  in  London,  of  anything  in 
the  shape  of  recreation,  and  vowing  that  when 
they  roam  abroad  on  pleasure  bent,  it  is  not  to 
costly  Albion  they  will  turn  their  vagrant  steps. 
There  is  more  truth  and  justice  in  this  lively  tra- 
veller's strictures  on  the  Italian  Opera  in  London, 
on  the  exorbitant  prices  and  compulsory  ftdl  dress 
—even  in  the  pit—this  latter  requirement  being 
carried  to  such  a  vexatious  extent  that  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  the  prescribed  black  and  white 
in  cravat  and  trouser,  entails  rigorous  exclusion. 
It  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  to  a  place  where 
M.  Lecomte  finds  something  cheap.  He  evidently 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  discovery,  for  he 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  chapter  to  it. 
'*  There  are  three  tilings,  and  literally  only  three 
things,"  he  says,  "  which  are  cheap  in  London, 
and  those  are,  flannel,  pots,  (earthem  or  iron,) 
and  lobsters.  By  an  association  of  colour  I  may 
add  oranges.  And  yesterday  I  paur ed  before  a  sisht 


which  would  have  drawn  a  mob  in  Paris,  a  cart- 
load of  pineapples  at  a  shilling  a  piece !  This  re- 
minded mo  that  last  winter  we  greatly  alarmed  a 
celebrated  artist,  at  a  grand  dinner  he  gave,  by 
offering  to  cut  a  pineapple,  placed  at  the  summit 
of  a  pyramid,  and  which  he  had  hired  at  Chevet's 
for  five  francs,  in  preference  to  purchasing  it  for 
sixty." 

It  is  hard  to  fix  the  exact  degree  of  knowledge 
of  a  language,  without  possessing  which  none 
should  venture  to  criticise,  at  least  in  print,  the 
people  by  whom  it  is  spoken.  If  a  perfect  coUo- 
(juial  acquaintance  with  it  were  mcule  a  sine  qud 
non,  the  restriction  would  be  excessive.  But  it 
surely  may  be  fairly  claimed  of  a  man  of  letters, 
who  sits  do^vn  to  write  a  book  about  a  foreign 
country  he  has  visited,  that  he  should  have  at 
least  a  complete  reading  knowledge  of  its  toDgue. 
That  M.  Lecomte,  literary  man  and  journalist 
though  he  be,  docs  not  possess  this  qualification, 
is  evident  in  various  parts  of  his  diverting  but 
flippant  volume.  Per  instance,  when  reflecting 
upon  what  he  ironically  tonus  "  The  delicacy  of 
the  English  mind  (esprit)"  and  stigmatizing 'the 
excess  and  exaggeration  which  everywhere  strike 
him,  he  turns  to  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Times,  and  has  a  hearty  laugh  at  what  he  desig- 
nates the  charlatanry  of  our  advertising  system. 
Hitherto  we  had  thought  his  countrymen  at  least 
our  equals  in  that  respect.  "We  have  not  yet  got 
to  printing  advertisements  on  the  drop  scenes  of 
our  theatres,  nor  can  the  most  artfully  disguised 
and  tardily  developed'  puffs  of  a  Nicol  or  a  Moses 
vie  with  the  admirably  ingenious  reclames  daily 
contained  in  every  paper  published  in  Paris — para- 
graphs so  cleverly  concocted  that  it  requires  long 
initiation  to  detect  the  mercantile  intent.  M. 
Lecomte,  however,  gives  the  palm  to  the  English 
advertiser.  He  stumbles  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  A  substantial  familt/'home,  this  meaning, 
he  adds,  ''a  house  in  which  families  arc  treated 
substantially."  A  very  desirable  house  to  let,  he 
paraphrases  into  "  a  house  in  which  one  cannot 
help  desiring  to  live,  as  soon  as  one  has  seen  it." 
Excepting  in  the  case  of  a  few  notorious  puffers, 
English  advertisements  are  generally  straight- 
forw^ard  and  business-like  in  their  wording,  M. 
Lecomte  would  have  had  better  ground  to  go  upon, 
had  he  taken  up  and  illustrated  the  fact  that 
large  fortunes  are  constantly  making  in  England 
by  dint  of  vaunting,  as  first-rate,  inferior  goods 
sold  at  prices  apparently  low,  but  very  high  when 
compared  with  the  real  quality  and  value  of  the 
merchandise.  The  prodigious  nuisance  of  the  ad- 
vertising vans,  monster  carpet  bags,  and  the  like, 
might  aJso  fairly  have  excited  the  animadversion 
of  a  Prench  censor. 

After  showing  up  so  many  of  M.  Lecomte's 
vanities,  errors,  and  misapprehensions,  it  is  but 
fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  more  sensible  style. 
There  is  both  truth  and  self-knowledge  in  the  fol- 
lowing comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  established 
between  Prench  and  English.  After  speaking  of 
the  material  and  positive  nature  of  English  ideas 
and  tendencies,  ho  continues  thus : — 

**This  is  exact! v  what  constitutes  the  strength 
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and  power  of  England.    These  qualities — ^which 
we,  people  of  subtile  sensations,  who  do  not  need 
to  be  struck  so  hard  in  order  to  yibratc,  designate 
as  fjEiulta — ^result  in  the  English,  (who  are  all  iron 
and  coal^)  in  that  positivcness  which  makes  them 
the  ruling  nation  of  the  globe.  I  repeat  it,  we  hare 
the  form,  but  they  have  the  substance.     We  are 
ingenious  in  trifling  things,  delicate,  refined,  full 
of  taste,  fickle,  fond  of  words,  seduced  by  sparkle, 
turning  to  every  breeze  of  pleasure  and  caprice, 
and  paying  dear  for  our  follies.     We  get  up  revo- 
lutions for  the  sake  o{  change,  without  knovnng  if 
we  shall  be  better  off,  and  very  often  finding  our- 
selves ti7or«^.     We  laugh  at  the  laws.     We. laugh 
at  everything!     The  Englishman,  who  laughs 
littie,  respects  that  force  which  he  loves,  and  tchich 
he  puts  into  everything  he  does ;  so  that  his  very 
faults  and  foibles,  amusing  to  notice  in  individuals, 
in  the  practice  of  social  life,  form,  when  applied 
to  the  collection  of  men  united  in  a  nation,  that 
which  constitutes  the  greatness  of  a  state  and  its 
preponderance  in  the  world.  Our  wit,  our  frivolity, 
are  charming  gifts,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  ruin 
ourselves  ....  most  graceftilly !    The  positivism 
of  these  beef-eating  people,  who  have  a  bad  ear 
for  music,  who  fill  themselves  with  beer,  make 
everything  of  iron,  and  physic  themselves  with 
brandy,  has  given  them  one  hundred  and  twcntv 
millions  of  subjects  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

During  his  residence  amongst  the  beef-eaters, 
M.  Lecomte  frequentiy  solaced  himself  by  a  visit 
to  a  fellow-countryman,  who,   unlike   himself, 
found  means  to  endure  and  even  to  enjoy,  for  a 
considerable  term  of  years,  London's  climate, 
kitchen,  and  manifold  disagreeables.     This  was 
the  late  Count  d'Orsay,  upon  whom  M.  Lecomte 
passes  a  high  eulogium,  extolling  particularly  the 
zeal  and  charity  he  displayed  in  the  establislunent 
of  the  Society  for  the  KeHef  of  Destitute  French- 
men in  London — extolling,  also,  the  grace,  accom- 
plishments, and  social  qualities  of  the  fascinating 
man  of  ton.    He  then  tells,  at  some  length,  an  in- 
cident lie  himself  witnessed — an  exploit,  much  in 
the  style  of  Sheridan,  vrhich  D'Orsay  once  per- 
formed in  his  presence.     Ho  was  sitting  one 
morning  with  D'Orsay,  who  was  in  his  bath, 
when  a  dun  made  his  appearance — a  City  jeweller 
to  whom  the  Count  owed  a  few  hundreds,  but 
who  was  much  less  uneasy  on  that  score  than  on  ac- 
count of  a  large  credit,  for  twice  as  many  thou- 
sands, which,  at  D'Orsay's  recommendation,  Ke 
had  given  to  an  Indian  nabob,  reputed  immensely 
rich,  but  who  had  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving 
the  Hebrew  unpaid  for  his  costiy  service  of  plate. 
The  creditor  was  clamorous  and  oven  insolent, 
demanded  guarantees,  and  would  not  be  pacified, 
talked  of  writs  and  arrest.     The  Count  reclined 
in  his  bath,  pensive  and  silent.  'Suddenly,  just 
as  the  man  had  put  on  his  hat  and  was  about 
doggedly  to  depart,  D'Orsay  bounded  out  of  the 
warm  water,  exclaiming  that  he  had  thought  of 
a  guarantee  to  give  him.     The  tradesman  took  off 
his  hat.     The  Count,  naked  and  dripping  like  a 
triton,  seized  a  penknife,  and  went  to  a  glass- 
fronted  wardrobe  in  which  was  rather  pompously 
displayed  a  general's  uniform. 


"'You  see  this  coat,*  he  said,  opening  the 
wardrobe,  'this  embroidery,  these  decorations. 
It  is  the  dress  in  which  my  father  died !  to  me  it 
is  as  sacred  as  the  uniform  in  which  fell  Kelson, 
on  the  Victory^ 8  deck,  in  the  hour  of  triumph —  !* 

**  The  jeweller  stared,  not  exactly  knowing 
what  was  coming,  and  already  rather  daunted  by 
the  Count's  great  words  and  imposing  tone. 

"  'Well?'— muttered  he. 

"  *  Well  !*  repeated  D'Orsay,  '  to  satisfy  you,  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  an  enormous  sacrifice. 
Here  !*  he  continued,  cutting  one  of  the  buttons 
from  the  coat,  and  majestically  offering  it  to  his 
astonished  creditor, — *  here  is  one  of  the  nine  but- 
tons which  fastened  this  noble  uniform  on  my 
father's  breast — I  entrust  you  with  the  one  nearest 
to  his  cross  of  honour — a  cross  given  to  him  by 
Lord  Byron,  and  which  was  found  upon  tho  bat- 
tie  field  of  Waterloo.  Go ;  that  button  is  a  better 
guarantee  than  the  signature  of  all  the  lords  and 
peers  in  tho  three  kingdoms.'  In  less  than  a 
month  you  shall  be  paid.' 

"Having  said  this,  the  Count  again  plunged 
into  his  bath,  turned  quietly  to  me,  and  resumed 
conversation. 

"  *  But — ^but — ^if  you  do  not  pay  me  in  a 
month  ?'  timidly  remarked  the  jeweller. 

"'Well!  Then — ^then — ^you  may  keep  the 
button  from  my  father's  uniform !'  said  D'Orsay, 
pulling  tho  bell  and  pointing  out  the  stupified 
jeweller  to  his  valet  de  ehamhre,  who  bowed  him 
out. 

"  I  could  not  but  admire  such  an  exercise  of  the 
gift  of  fascination,  which  nearly  made  me  forget 
the  comic  feature  of  the  case.  Tho  Count's 
grand  air,  his  almost  desperate  act,  his  confident 
and  resolute  tone,  the  great  words  and  names  he 
introduced;  uniform,  general,  father,  cross,  and 
Kelson  and  BjTon,  and  Waterloo,  dragged  into 
the  affair — all  this  had  fascinated  and  subjugated 
the  Jew  from  the  city,  who  departed — ^partly 
turned  out,  certainly,  but  stiU  with  a  vague  con- 
viction that  ho  held  excellent  security  for  his 
money.  And  good  enough  it  proved,  for  a  fort- 
night later,  the  Indian,  who  had  merely  gone 
upon  an  unforeseen  excursion  to  Scotiand,  returned 
and  paid  him,  and  D'Orsay  wrote  me  word  that  ho 
had  had  the  button  re-sewn  upon  tho  .paternal 
uniform." 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  retailer  of  tales, 
more  or  less  improbable,  let  us  take  his  arm  and 
step  with  him,  for  a  few  minutes,  into  tho  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  is  surprised  to 
see  so  much  that  is  good.  Unquestionably  he  tells 
us,  courteously  but  confidently,  we  are  inferior  to 
the  present  French  and  Belgian  schools,  but 
nevertheless  we  have  considerable  merit.  Ho 
applauds  Landseer,  whom  he  designates,  not  in- 
aptly, as  the  La  Fontaine  of  painting ;  he  admires 
David  Roberts  (a  painter,  by  tho  bye,  who  is 
generally  appreciated  in  France) ;  he  tells  us  that 
Sir  Colicot  (he  probably  means  Calcott)  reminds 
him  of  Cuyp ;  and  bestows  high  and  wcll-mciited 
praise  on  Webster  and  Stanficld,  Creswick  luid 
Frost.  And  he  lauds  to  tho  skies  Turner's  ori- 
ginal and  poetic  effects.     After  which  ho  men- 
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tions  that  Turner,  after  refusing  enormous  prices 
in  cash,  for  pictures  which  he  would  not  have 
been  called  upon  to  deliver  till  his  death,  left  a 
will  by  which  he  desired  that  all  his  works,  in  liis 
own  possession,  should  be  buried  with  him.  A  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  eccentric 
Academician,  which  we  now  hear  of  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  not  carried  out,  M.  Lecomte  adds, 
the  wiU  being  considered  as  a  valueless  document, 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  at  least  of  monomania. 


After  which  last  specimen  of  the  anecdotes  scat- 
tered through  this  entertaining  volume,  we  take  off 
our  hat  to  M.  Lecomte,  extend  to  him  our  cordial 
forgiveness,  and  bid  him  a  friendly  farewell.  Until 
our  climate  is  amended,  our  atmosphere  clearer, 
our  furniture  more  convenient,  our  shillings  less 
prompt  to  evaporate,  we  fear  there  is  little  chance 
of  our  shores  being  again  graced  by  his  pre- 
sence. 
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The  next  morning  the  first  person  to  acquaint 
her  family  with  the  mishap  which  had  befallen 
Mary  was  CuUinan  himself,  and  their  dismay  and 
anguish,  on  sending  over  to  the  Ncuk  Stick  Farm, 
and  finding  that  she  had  not  been  there  at  all, 
could  not  be  described.  This  was  dreadful.  The 
alarm  was  immediately  given,  a  rapid  search  in- 
stituted, and  the  whole  country  raised  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered.  All, 
however,  was  in  vain ;  they  found  nothing  with 
the  exception  of  her  cloak,  bonnet,  and  shawl,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  which  were  picked  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  river  below  the  bridge.  Its  sides 
and  banks  were  then  examined,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  foot-prints  and  other  marks  that  were 
visible,  it  seemed  almost  a  clear  case  that  violence 
of  some  sort  had  been  used.  Li  fact  appearances 
wore  very  strong.  In  addition  to  the  traces  of 
struggle  from  which  it  was  obvious  that  she  had 
been  lying  on  the  ground — ^it  also  seemed  evident 
that  she  had  been  dragged  back  towards  the  river. 
It  is  true  all  these  circumstances  were  explained 
by  CuUinan,  who  accounted  for  every  mark  that 
was  observable,  but,  then,  what  had  become  of 
the  girl  herself?  The  only  account  he  could  give 
of  her  was,  that  having  found  herself  upon  the 
old  stone  Causeway  already  noticed,  Mary  abso- 
lutely and  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  him  to 
accompany  her  farther.  She  said  Honor  Burke 
would  come  round  to  meet  her,  and  that  in  a  day 
or  two,  if  she  had  life,  her  friends  should  hear 
from  her. 

The  fact  of  CuUinan  having  parted  from  her  at 
the  Causeway  could  in  truth  be  neither  proved 
nor  disproved.  It  commenced  within  about  a 
perch  of  the  spot  where  CuUinan,  in  order  to  re- 
store life,  had  been  obliged  to  place  her  in  a  re- 
cumbent or  lying  posture,  and  as  it  was  paved 
with  stones,  every  one  of  which  was  considerably 
larger  than  a  quartern  loaf,  it  was  consequently 
impossible,  from  the  testimony  of  any  footmarks, 
to  say  whether,  either  separately  or  together,  they 
had  gone  by  that  way,  or  not.  In  addition  to 
other  proofs,  CuUinan's  staff  was  found  upon  the 
spot,  and  although  he  had  chanp^cd  his  shoos  the 
foUowiag  morning,  when  joiiiiu^  thobo  ^\  Lo  sought 


for  the  body,  yet  it  was  found  that  whilst  those 
he  now  wore  did  not  exactly  taUy  with  the  foot- 
prints made  the  preceding  night,  on  sending 
home  for  those  he  had  worn  on  that  occasion, 
they  were  found  most  exactly  to  correspond.  It 
is  true  he  accounted  for  this  very  clearly,  having 
put  on  his  Sunday  shoes  that  morning,  because 
the  others  were  too  wet  and  dirty  to  be  worn. 
There  was  a  broken  row  of  nails  in  one  of  the 
soles,  which  was  also  visible  in  the  mark  of  the 
foot.  AU  this  he  admitted;  but  although  his 
mode  of  accounting  for  it  might  satisfy  many  who 
had  known  his  previous  amiable  and  humane 
character,  stUl  the  suspicion  against  him  was  very 
strong,  in  consequence,  especiaUy,  of  the  dark  and 
vindictive  threats  he  had  on  the  very  day  of  her 
disappearance  held  out  against  Mary.  There  was 
a  reluctance,  however,  to  take  into  custody  a  young 
man  who  had  been  for  some  time  past  looked 
upon  as  her  intended  husband ;  and  as  hundreds 
of  people  were  out  in  aU  dii-ections,  scouring  the 
country  for  inteUigence  of  her,  it  was  deemed 
proper  merely  to  watch  him  well,  without  taking 
him  for  the  present  into  custody.  She  had  pro- 
mised to  write,  besides,  to  her  friends  in  a  day  or 
two,  if  she  had  life ;  and  it  was  harsh,  moreover, 
to  suppose  that  CuUinan  could  or  would  murder  a 
girl  whom  he  loved  so  much. 

In  this  way  ineffectual  searches  were  made 
every  day  for  more  than  a  week,  but  as  no  trace 
of  her  could  be  discovered,  we  may  scarcely  say 
that  the  sorrow,  grief,  and  distraction  of  her 
famUy  and  friends,  were  loud  and  vehement. 
The  proofs,  too,  were  deepening  against  CuUinan, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  people,  for  her  family  now 
discovered  that  she  had  taken  her  fortune  along 
with  her,  and  her  mother  declared  that  she  (Mary) 
had  told  her  cm  the  day  of  her  disappearance,  that 
she  would  never  marry  CuUinan,  and  that  she 
said,  she  had  already  made  him  aware  of  that 
circumstance. 

On  the  day  which  was  to  close  their  searches  for 
her  body,  a  large  crowd  was  once  more  assembled 
at  the  Neuk  Stick  Bridge,  when  George  Lockhart, 
who  had  been  one  of  ihc  most  active  and  indefa- 
tigable in  these  sc;u:ches,  A^'as  scon  making  Ids 
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way  towards  tlio  Bridge ;  and  having  enquired  if 
she  had  been  found,  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

"No— she  has  not  been  found,  George,"  re- 
plied her  father,  wringing  his  hands ;  "no — no,  this 
bitter  day,  she  has  not  been  found." 

"  No,  nor  never  will,  a  living  woman,"  replied 
Lockhart.  "  Come  here,  constables,"  he  added — 
pointing  to  Cullinan — "Go  and  take  this  man 
into  custody — he's  her  murderer — ^if  ever  man 
murdered  another." 

Cullinan  was  then  at  length  taken  into  custody; 
and  the  substance  of  Lookhart's  testimony  was  to 
the  following  effect : — 

He  had  been  about  to  cross  the  Neuk  Stick,  to 
sit  awhile  in  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  own, 
Jeremy  Campbell,  when  on  looking  before  him 
near  the  Bridge  he  saw  either  two  or  three  per- 
sons entering  on  it,  as  if  to  pass  over.  He  could  not 
say  whether  it  was  two  or  three,  but  thinks  it 
was  only  two — ^for  he  was  not  able  to  see  dis- 
tinctly, in  consequence  of  the  darkness.  He  can- 
not say  why,  but  he  suspected  something,  and 
listened  for  a  few  moments,  but  could  hear  no 
sound  except  the  roaring  of  the  flood.  After  that 
he  ran  over  to  the  bridge  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely,  but  the  night  had  now  got  so  dark  that 
he  could  scarcely  see  anything.  He  thought, 
however,  that  he  heard  a  splash  in  the  water,  but 
he  did  not  pretend  to  be  quite  certain.  "Where- 
over  they  went  after  that,  he  knew  not,  but  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  living  thing  about  the 
bridge  subsequently. 

The  constabulary  were  about  to  take  Cullinan 
before  a  magistrate,  when  poor  Joe,  who  had 
been  looking  on  all  the  while,  suddenly  came  for- 
ward to  the  constables,  and  in  his  own  imperfect 
manner  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  Cullinan, 
"him  no  do  it--let  him  go — ^hcre,"  he  added, 
laying  his  hand  upon  George's  shoulder,  "him 
kill  her — ^him  bury  her ;"  as  he  uttered  the  last 
words,  he  turned  his  eyes  on  his  brother  with  a 
look  of  wild,  but  melancholy  and  mournful  re- 
monstrance. 

George  smiled  at  him,  and  merely  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  You  poor  fool,  what  puts  such  nonsense  as 
that  into  your  head  ?  He  doesn't  know,  of  course, 
what  he's  saying,"  he  proceeded,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  bystanders ;  "  these  are  not  my  footsteps 
— that  isn't  my  staff — and  I  did  not  go  home  with 
dripping  clothes,  did  I  ?" 

The  words  of  the  idiot,  indeed,  went  for  little 
or  nothing.  It  was  known  on  some  occasions 
that  when  his  brother  used  to  steal  his  few  half- 
ponce  from  him,  or  rob  him  openly,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  charging  him  in  those  simple  ebullitions 
of  disappointment,  sometimes  with  murder,  and 
sometimes  with  robbery,  or,  in  fact,  with  whatever 
Clime  came  first  to  his  imagination. 

In  the  mean  time  one  fact  was  certain,  that 
Greorge  Lockhart's  testimony  was  not  farther  cor- 
roborated than  by  the  footmarks,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
staff,  circumstances  which  Cullinan  himself  ad- 
mitted. When  asked  to  account  for  his  presence 
there  at  that  hour,  he  stated  that  it  was  at  the 
entreaty,  even  to  tears,  of  no  other  than  Joe 
Jjookhfxrt,  that  poor  innocent,  that  he  undertook  to 


see  poor  Mary  over  the  wooden  bridge.  "The 
poor  boy,"  he  said,  "  told  me  he  had  a  dream  about 
her,  and  indeed  ho  seemed  to  have  had  a  feeling 
or  forethought  on  the  subject,  that  looked  as  if  it 
came  more  from  God  than  from  man ;  and  it  is 
very  well  known  that  God  often  speaks  through 
such  instruments."  Ho  did  not  know,  he  said, 
whether  George  Lockhart  saw  him  tliat  night  or 
not ;  nor  did  he  care.  At  aU  events,  he  did  not 
see  George  Lockhart,  but  was  strongly  under  the 
impression,  that  if  any  foul  play  had  happened  to 
Mary  Cosgrove,  Lockhart  himself  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  especially  as 
it  appeared  now  that  she  had  the  money  about  her. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  neighbouring  magistrates 
upon  the  fullest  possible  investigation,  did  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  committing  Cullinan 
for  a  murder,  of  which  there  was  no  legal  proof, 
the  body  having  never  been  found,  and  the  pos- 
sibility existing  that  the  girl  might  be  still  alive. 

A  period  of  six  mgnths  had  now  elapsed  since 
Mary's  strange  and  mysterious  disappearance,  and 
notlung  had  occurred  to  throw  any  light  whatever 
over  that  melancholy  circumstance.  A  rather  re- 
markable change  had  in  the  mean  time  taken 
place  in  Joe  Lockhart.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
would  have  manifested  much  grief  for  the  absence 
of  her  for  whom  he  had  felt  such  a  singular  and 
almost  unprecedented  attachment.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  the  case.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  or  fortnight's  time  he  appeared  to  have 
almost  forgotten  her;  and  it  seemed  that,  to  a 
mind  so  feeble  as  his,  love  required  the  presence 
of  its  object.  On  the  other  hand,  his  manner 
was  essentially  different  from  what  it  had  ever 
been  before.  He  became  quite  silent,  timid,  and 
easily  alarmed  by  anything  his  brother  said  or 
did.  In  fact,  a  deep  fear  of  Georgo  seemed  to 
have  come  over  him ;  he  rather  avoided  him,  he 
never  contradicted  him,  but  moped  about  by  him- 
self, and  kept  uttering  low,  unintelligible  solilo- 
quies that  seemed  to  fill  him  with  pain. 

In  this  way  matters  stood  until  about  the  close 
of  the  seventh  month,  when  one  morning  he  went 
to  his  mother,  and  whispering  to  her,  "  Me  had  a 
drame,  mother — ^me  had  drame  last  night." 

"You  had  a  dream,  Joe?  and  what  was  it, 
chUd  ?" 

"Me  scared  an  cry — ^me  feared — two  times 
drame  it.  One  time  when  Mary  Cosgive  lost, 
oder  time  last  night — ^me  feared — me  cry." 

"  Why  then  sure  enough  George  says  you  were 
crying  in  your  sleep  last  night  tUl  you  wakened 
him ;  but  what  was  the  drame,  Joe  ?" 

"Me  no  tell  now,"  he  replied,  "me  feared 
o'  George — him  no  like  me — ^me  like  him — ^but 
afearcd  of  him." 

Joe  now  disappeared  for  some  hours,  and  his 
mother  liaving  occasion  to  go  to  the  garden  for 
vegetables,  felt  a  good  deal  surprised  at  seeing  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  aU  in  motion,  and  hastily 
directing  their  steps  to  one  particular  quarter. 
On  enquiring  from  some  who  were  passing  near 
enough  to  be  spoken  to,  she  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  and  why  the  people  were  running  in  such 
haste,  and  where  they  were  going  to. 
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"  It's  reported,"  they  replied,  "  that  the  body 
of  Mary  Cosgrove's  found,  and  that  it  was  your 
son  Joo  that  brought  the  constables  from  liosloa 
tx)  the  spot  she  was  buried  in.  The  coroner  is 
there,  and  they're  now  holding  the  inquest." 

This  was  simply  the  truth.  Joe,  after  going 
out  that  morning,  directed  his  steps  to  the  little 
town  of  Eoslea,  where,  on  seeing  the  constables, 
he  told  them  that  he  wished  to  show  them  where 
there  was  a  dead  body  buried.  First  they  laughed 
at  him,  but  on  the  sergeant  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance,  he  sent  three  men  along 
with  him,  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Whether  Joe 
then  knew  the  name  of  the  person  buried,  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  say.  At  least,  if  he  did,  he 
permitted  no  one  to  become  the  wiser,  but  kept 
the  matter  altogether  to  himself;  neither  would 
he  give  them  any  information  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  had  discovered  the  place  of  interment. 
He  trotted  on  before  them,  wild,  pale,  and  agi- 
tated, and  kept  them  at  a  brisk  pace  until  he 
came  to  a  long  stone  diteh  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  "Ncuk  Stick.  Having  reconnoitered  the  place, 
ho  went  over,  and  pointing  to  a  particular  spot  on 
which  lay  three  or  four  large  stones,  ho  said, 
"body  there."  The  constables,  on  tiieir  way, 
certainly  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  trot- 
ting after  Joe  literally  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  on 
this  account  they  mentioned  the  cause  of  their 
excursion,  and  the  very  authentic  information  by 
which  it  was  imposed  upon  them.  This  was  suf- 
ficient, however,  to  gather  a  crowd ;  and  when 
Joe  and  the  constables  reached  the  place  there 
were  at  least  two  or  throe  himdred  people  about 
them,  prepared  with  spades  and  shovels,  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  his  information,  and  dig  up  the 
expected  corpse.  With  commendable  prudence 
and  foresight  the  officials  sent  for  Mary  Cosgrove's 
parents  and  family,  that  they  might  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  identifying  the  body  of  their 
relative,  if  it  should  unhappUy  prove  to  be  hers. 
In  this,  however,  they  found,  alas,  but  littie 
difficulty.  Her  unhappy  parents  knew  her  at 
once  by  her  dress,  by  lie  colour  of  her  hair,  and, 
most  certainly  of  dl,  by  her  late  uncle's  ring 
which  she  wore  on  her  finger.  The  features  too, 
as  far  as  the  collapse  of  death  and  the  maceration 
occasioned  by  time  and  the  grave  enabled  them  to 
form  an  opinion,  were  the  same;  but  the  ring 
and  dress  set  the  matter  at  once  beyond  any 
doubt. 

It  was  clear,  on  examination,  that  she  had  died 
by  violence.  In  her  hand  she  held  clenched  the 
greater  portion  of  a  shirt-collar,  and  in  her  neck 
was  found  the  blade  of  a  pen-knife,  broken  and 
sticking  in  one  of  the  vertebral  joints.  Here 
then  was  the  distressing  and  melancholy  problem 
solved  at  last.  The  body  was  brought  home  to 
Cosgrove's,  where  it  lay  for  a  short  space  amid 
such  grief  and  indignation  as  could  rarely  be  wit- 
nessed. The  coroner  came — Lockhart  repeated 
his  testimony — CulHnan's  rage  at  being  rejected 
as  a  suitor  for  her  hand — ^his  threats,  the  marks 
of  his  feet,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  her  disappearance,  now  became  sig- 
nificant, and  conspired  with  fe»iul  force  against 


him.  In  fact,  such  a  chain  of  evidence  was  ad- 
duced, as  left  the  jury  but  littie  difficulty  in 
making  up  their  minds  upon  the  subject;  and 
when  we  say  that  a  verdict  of  "wilful  murder" 
was  returned,  we  are  certain  that  our  readers  will 
not  feel  surprised.  He  was  forthwith  committed 
to  Monaghan  Gaol,  under  the  custody  of  the  oele- 
brated  Johnny  Short,  where  he  lay  in  no  envi- 
able state  until  the  Assizes  should  come  round. 
During  this  whole  time,  however,  and  under  all 
the  proofs  and  charges  that  seemed  so  dear  against 
him,  he  oonfidentiy  asserted  his  innocence,  and 
maintained  that  he  was  guiltiess  of  ever  having 
taken  away,  or  wished  to  take  away,  human  Ufc. 
This,  however,  is  so  common  a  case  with  the  most 
hardened  and  notorious  criminals,  that  it  went  for 
nothing  here. 

At  length  the  Assizes  came,  and  George  Lock- 
hart,  as  the  principal  witness,  was  first  upon  the 
table.  He  appeared  to  give  his  evidence  with  re- 
gret, and  from  time  to  time  looked  upon  the 
prisoner  vrith  an  aspect  of  compassion — a  circum- 
stance which  gave  it  more  force,  and  made  it 
much  more  destructive  to  the  hopes  of  the  latter, 
if  he  had  any. 

It  is  useless  now  to  recapitulate  circumstances 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  Cullinan  was  con- 
victed to  the  satis&ction  of  every  one  present 
at  his  trial,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
friends  and  relatives.  The  Judge,  in  pronouncing 
sentence,  told  him  to  prepare  for  death,  as  all 
hopes  of  mercy  in  this  life  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  believed  he  was  about  to  die  by  a  just 
and  fair  verdict,  and  he  did  not  think  it  possible 
that  guilt  could  be  more  satisfactorily  brought 
home  to  any  criminal,  and  established  against  him, 
than  it  was  in  his  case.  The  sentence  of  the 
Court,  after  the  usual  exhortations  to  repent  and 
acknowledge  his  transgression,  was,  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  the  front  drop  of  the  gaol,  on  such 
a  day,  between  such  and  such  hours,  and  there 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  should  be  deadi  and 
may  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

We  shall  not  dweU  upon  the  grief,  shame,  and 
distraction  of  his  respectable  family,  on  whoso 
name  and  reputation  neither  stain  nor  stigma  had 
ever  before  rested.  They  could  not  compel  them- 
selves to  believe  in  his  guilt,  neither  could  they 
altogether  attempt  to  deny  it. 

Time,  when  he  brings  death  or  evil  to  man,  is 
swifter  than  the  sun  by  whom  he  moasures  his 
paces.  On  this  occasion,  at  least,  Cullinan  found 
it  so ;  for  without  any  hope  whatever  of  earthly 
pardon,  he  had  now  nearly  fulfilled  the  allotted 
term  of  hi^  devoted  life ;  in  other  words,  only  four 
days  stpod  between  him  and  that  appointed  for 
his  execution. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  however,  what  one  day, 
much  less  thtm  four,  may  bring  forth.  We  have 
already  mentioned  to  our  readers  that  Tom  Cos- 
grove  had  another  wealthy  bachelor-brother  in 
America,  by  whom  he  and  his  family  had  been 
pressed  to  join  him,  vrith  every  assurance  that 
they  should  inherit  his  property  and  partake  of 
hio  abundance.    It  wanted  joet  the  four  days  wq 
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have  alluded  to,  to  close  Cullinan's  unfortunate 
existence,  by  paying  the  dreadful  penalty  an- 
nexed to  his  crime,  when  one  forenoon,  three  per- 
sons arrived  in  a  hack- chaise  at  the  head  inn  of 
Monaghan,  which  was  not  kept  at  that  period  with 
such  comfort,  care,  and  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  traveller  or  guest,  as  it  is  now  by  my  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  honest  Peter  M'PhiUips. 

The  party  in  question  consisted,  firstly,  of  a 
blufp,  honest,  good-looking  old  fellow,  rather 
portly  in  personal  appearance,  and  with  a  face 
decidedly  Milesian;  secondly,  of  a  handsome  well- 
dressed  and  rather  gentlemanly-looking  young 
man ;  and  thirdly,  of  a  very  pretty  girl,  mth  light 
brown  hair,  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  that  danced  with 
glee  and  innocence,  and  a  figure  somewhat  below 
the  middle  size,  but  at  the  same  time  of  exquisite 
proportion.  A  small  group  of  loungers  stood  a 
little  before  the  open  hall-door  of  the  inn,  one  of 
whom  made  the  following  observation,  as  the 
strangers  were  passing  to  the  door. 

**  Say  what  you  will,'*  observed  the  fellow  who 
spoke,  "  I'll  never  believe  that  James  Cullinan 
murdered  Tom  Cosgrove's  daughter;  and,  mark 
mo,  do  you  come  on  Thursday  next  to  see  him 
hanged,  and  you'll  find  he'll  stand  up  for  his  in- 
nocence to  the  last." 

The  female,  on  hearing  these  words,  paused  on 
her  step,  as  did  the  younger  of  the  two  men,  who 
supported  her  on  his  arm.  Then  both  hurried  into 
the  coffee-room,  where  the  female  had  scarcely 
boon  assisted  to  a  chair,  when  she  fainted. 

"  What,  in  God's  name,  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Mary?"  asked  the  old  man.  "Has  she  taken  ill?" 

" Great  heaven !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "this  is 
dreadM !  Here  is  an  innocent  man  about  to  be 
hanged  for  a  murder  he  never  committed ;  but  I 
don't  nor  can't  understand  it.  Mary,  my  love,  be 
a  woman.  Cheer  up!  There — ^that's  a  good 
girl.  Now  don't  be  alarmed.  I  know  how  you 
feel,  for  I  heard  distinctly  what  the  fellow  said. 
Here,  put  a  little  water  to  your  lips,  and  it  will 
relieve  you." 

"  Call  in  that  man,  dear  John,"  she  said  feebly, 
''till  we  hear  these  dreadAil  circumstances  at 
greater  length.  Poor  James  Cullinan  about  to  be 
hanged  for  my  murder  !  How  can  such  a  thing 
be  ?  but  call  in  the  man,  and  let  him  explain  it." 

We  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  the  female  in  question  was  Mary  Cosgrove 
herself,  living,  and  well,  and  happy.  But  we 
must  proceed  with  our  denoti&mmt. 

When  her  husband  brought  the  man  in,  as  she 
had  desired  him,  she  put  to  him  the  following 
questions : — 

"  As  we  came  in,  my  good  man,  I  heard  you 
say  that  there  was  a  person  named  Cullinan  about 
to  be  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  girl  named  Cos- 
grove— one  Mary  Cosgrove,  I  tMnk?  Do  you 
know  the  circumstances  ?" 

"Why,  yes  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  they're  pretty 
generally  known  now.  Some  months  ago  Miss 
Cosgrove  disappeared  one  night,  at  a  place  called 
the  Neuk  Stick,  as  she  was  going  to  look  after  the 
place  and  house  of  an  uncle  of  hers,  who  had 
l)eea  some  time  dead.     The  next  morning  tbere 


was  the  appearance  upon  the  soft  banks  of  strug- 
gling, and  in  the  course  of  the  same  same  day,  her 
cloak,  shawl  and  bonnet  were  found  floating  in 
different  parts  of  the  river." 

He  then  detailed  the  cii'cumstances  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  with  tolerable 
accuracy ;  but  when  he  mentioned  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  body  by  her  own  mother  and  family, 
in  consequence  of  her  dress  and  the  ring — her 
uncle's — that  had  been  found  on  her  finger,  Mary's 
amazement  and  distress  were  indescribable. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  John,"  she  said,  "  I  know  it 
all ;  I  am  afraid  I  know  it  all  too  well,  and  that 
a  foul  murder  has  been  conmiitted  upon  poor 
Honor  Burke." 

"  What  1"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "  do  you 
mean  to  say,  Mary,  that  there's  an  unfortunate 
being  about  to  be  hanged  for  your  murder,  my 
girl  ?" 

"Indeed,  uncle,  I  fear  as  much." 

"Then,  in  that  case,"  he  replied,  "we  must 
not  lose  a  minute.  Let  your  father  and  mother 
be  instantly  sent  for,  and  I'U  go  to  the  sheriff^,  for 
of  course  under  these  circumstances  the  execution 
must  be  stopped."  The  sheriff,  who  was  at  that 
time  no  other  than  the  well-known  Dacre  Hamil- 
ton, of  Monaghan,  upon  being  made  acquainted 
wiiJi  the  circumstances,  and  also  upon  satisfying 
himself  by  the  testimony  of  Tom  Cosgrove,  his 
wife  and  family,  that  Mary  was  his  daughter,  and 
that  a  mistake,  for  which  she  herself  accounted, 
had  been  made  in  identifying  the  body,  sent  an 
express  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  day,  the 
Duke  of  Eichmond,  who  dispatched  a  reprieve, 
that  arrived  barely  in  time  to  save  Cullinan*s  life. 

After  the  reprieve,  and  before  a  subsequent 
pardon  arrived,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  a  fuller  and 
more  satisfactory  investigation,  the  principal  facts 
of  which  we  now  subjoin  :-- 

Mary  Cosgrove,  while  living  with  her  late 
uncle,  had  become  acquainted  wiOi  young  Murray, 
whom  his  Mends  had  destined  for  the  church. 
Murray,  in  whose  immediate  neighbourhood  there 
was  no  classical  school,  had  been  sent  to  a  rela- 
tive's, who  lived  adjoining  the  old  bachelor  Cos- 
grove near  whose  place  a  man,  named  Magrath, 
who  subsequently  became  deranged,  taught  clas- 
sics. In  this  manner  Mary  Cosgrove  and  young 
Murray  had  become  attached  without  the  know- 
ledge or  even  suspicion  of  their  respective  fami- 
lies. At  the  period  of  her  lover's  intended,  or 
rather  pretended,  entrance  into  Maynooth,  it 
was  arranged  that  they  should  both  start  for 
America,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  kindness 
of  Mary's  transatlantic  imcle,  who  had  frequently 
before  written  to  her  to  come  to  him  either  with 
a  husband  or  without  one.  She  was  about  to 
place  a  full  and  unreserved  confidence  in  Honor 
Burke,  whom  she  was  about  to  ask  to  accompany 
them;  but,  having  observed  some  unexpected 
traits  of  bad  feeling,  if  not  of  utter' hardness  of 
heart  in  that  plausible  girl,  she  resolved  to  bring 
her  with  her  only  a  short  distance,  and  then  to  send 
home  by  her  an  account  of  the  steps  she  had 
taken — and  this  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
minds  of  her  family  from  any  undue  alarm.    The 
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accident  at  the  Neuk  Stick,  however,  had  well  nigh 
disarranged  her  projects,  and  closed  her  life.  As 
it  was — having  recovered  her  bundle  after  the 
accident,  she  got  rid  of  Cullinan,  and  soon  was 
able  to  keep  her  appointment  with  Murray,  who 
was  waiting  for  her  with  a  chaise  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  bridge,  and  as  this  was  the  very  day 
on  which  his  friends  were  under  tlio  impression 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Maynooth,  no  earthly 
being  suspected  their  design. 

That  the  body  found  was  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Honor  Burke,  there  could  be  little  doubt,  now 
that  Mary  was  in  a  capacity  to  give  her  testimony 
on  the  subject. 

She  herself  on  that  evening  before  they  set  out, 
as  it  was  supposed,  for  her  uncle's,  brought  Honor 
into  her  own  room,  where  she  clothed  her  in  one 
of  her  own  dresses,  having  put  that  which  she 
too*k  off  into  her  bundle.  When ,  however,  Honor  by 
pretended  fear  of  crossing  the  Xeuk  Stick,  proposed 
to  go  round  by  the  stone  bridge  and  meet  her, 
she  desired  her  not  to  do  so — but  to  tell  her  aunt 
in  Roslea  that  if  she  were  alive,  she  would  w^rite 
to  her  friends  in  a  day- or  two,  for  such  was  her 
intention.  She  then  gave  the  girl  her  uncle's 
ring  as  a  keep  sake,  and  took  farewell  of  her  with 
an  imprcsvsion  that  as  the  Atlantic  was  soon  to 
roll  between  them,  she  would  never  see  her  again. 

Mary  never  liked  the  ring  in  question.  Her 
uncle,  as  we  have  said,  had  bought  it  for  a  young 
female  who  had  jilted  him,  and  by  whom  it  was  re- 
turned to  him  after  her  marriage  with  another.  How 
she  had  changed  her  dripping  garments  in  a  small 
uninhabited  house  of  her  uncle's,  and  how  they  had 
barely  time  to  secure  a  passage  to  America  in  the 
only  vessel  then  sailing  for  that  country,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  detail  to  the  reader.  They 
had  not  even  time  to  write  home  until  they 
reached  America,  and  when  they  did,  it  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  the  vessel,  which  bore  their 
letter,  as  well  as  many  others,  like  the  President, 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of  nor  seen. 

Murray's  friends  never  once  dreamt  of  his  trip 
to  America,  for  in  order  to  luU  their  suspicions, 
he  had  given  them  a  touch  of  the  long-bow  by 
stating  that  the  students  of  Maynooth  are  not 
permitted  to  write  to  their  friends  oftener  than 
once  in  every  six  months ;  a  piece  of  fiction,  how- 
ever unjustifiable,  yet  not  greater  than  love  has 
resorted  to  in  similar  emergencies.  Both  families, 
however,  were  instantly  reconciled  to  the  elope- 
ment and  union,  inasmuch,  as  Mary's  reappear- 
ance, as  it  were  fix)m  the  dead,  put  them  all  in 
good  humour  and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased  with 
everything. 

Now  all  this  was  plain  and  intelligible  enough ; 
but  who  murdered  Honor  Burke  ?  and  this  brings 
us  to  Joe  Lockhart's  third  dream. 

About  a  month  subsequent  to  Mary's  return 
from  America,  Joe  one  morning,  after  unusual 
agitation,  paid  another  visit  to  the  constables  of 
Roslea.  "What  Joe,"  said  they,  '*you  have  a 
second  discovery  like  the  last  to  make  ?" 

**Me  had  a  drame,"  replied  Joe,  "an  mc'll 
show  you,  come.     Poor  George,  him  kill  her." 

"KiUher!    KiUwho?" 


"  Honor  Burke ;  me  drame  it  again — dat's  tree 
time — and  now  me  seen  her  face — seen  George  kill 
her,  an'  hide  clo'es  an'  tings." 

"This  is  both  serious  and  extraordinary,"  ob- 
served the  sergeant.  "I  shall  accompany  you 
myself,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  his  men 
"  Come,  Joe,  we  are  ready  to  attend  you." 

"It  is  very  odd,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "that 
the  day  his  brother  charged  Cullinan  with  the 
murder  of  Mary  Cosgrove,  Joe  insisted  it  was  not 
Cullinan  but  George  himself  who  had  done  the 
deed." 

"  Oh,"  said  Joe,  "  me  drame  him  kill  a  woman 
and  bury  her,  but  me  not  see  her  face  den — ^me 
seen  it  last  night — was  Honor  Burke." 

Murder,  imquestionably,  has  its  infatuation  and 
oversight,  or  it  would  otherwise  destroy  the  very 
mechanical  instruments  and  traces  of  its  own 
guilt.  This  neglect,  however,  is,  we  apprehend, 
an  over-ruling  of  Providence,  brought  about  for 
the  purposes  of  ultimate  discovery  and  punishment, 
that  tlie  shedding  of  blood  may  not  pass  unavenged. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Joe  led  them  directly  to  an  out- 
house of  his  father's,  where  he  pointed  to  a  part 
of  the  wall  exactly  beneath  the  eavc  of  the 
thatched  roof.  The  sergeant  himself  mounted 
a  little  ditch  that  rem  against  that  portion  of  the 
wall,  on  which  he  stood,  and  guided  by  Joe's 
directions,  he  pulled  out  a  shuH;  stained  with 
blood,  and  wanting  the  greater  portion  of  the  col- 
lar. Prom  this  bloody  garment  there  fell  a  pen- 
knife, rusting  with  what  seemed  to  be  blood,  but 
having  one  of  its  blades  broken  across. 

We  have  said  that  Lockhart's  family  were  of 
presbyterian  extraction,  and  aU  their  habits  were 
proportionably  neat,  tidy,  and  clean.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  there  were  found  on  the  shirt  in  question, 
the  lettera  well  wrought  in  cross-stitch  that 
constituted  the  name  of  George  Lockhart,  No.  5. 
He  was  immediately  arrested,  and  on  a  painted 
deal  trunk  or  small  chest  of  his  being  searched, 
there  was  found  in  a  false  bottom  of  it,  the  very 
sum  of  money  that  had  been  paid  by  Bob  Gott, 
with  his  name  \^Titten  upon  every  one  of  the  notes, 
to  unfortunate  Honor  Burke  in  Lockhart's  own 
presence  among  others  on  the  day  she  went  to 
join  Mary  Cosgrove,  who,  most  probably,  had  her- 
self been  prevented  by  the  seasonable  appearance 
of  Cullinan  from  becoming  a  victim  to  the  mur- 
derous rapacity  of  Lockhart  and  Honor.  The 
collar  that  had  been  found  in  her  death  grasp, 
and  the  broken  blade  of  the  penknife  were  both 
found  in  Cosgrove' s  possession,  who  had  brought 
them  home  as  testimonies,  that  might  bo  useful 
in  any  subsequent  discovery,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  connected  with  his  daughter's  mur- 
der. 

Tlic  proof  against  the  plausible  villain  Lockhart, 
was  direct,  flagrant,  and  conclusive.  At  the  en- 
suing assizes  he  was  convicted,  and  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  paid,  by  his  life,  the  full  penalty  of 
his  unmanly  and  remorseless  crime.  Owing  to 
the  resx)cctability  of  his  family  connections,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  warm  interest  that  was 
made  on  the  occasion  of  his  execution,  the  bodj 
was  permitted  to  be  taken  home,  and  interred  in 
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their  own  bnrying-place,  which  was  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  residence. 

Joe,  on  seeing  the  body,  was  deeply  moved ;  he 
became -pale  and  trembled,  and  as  he  touched  his 
brother's  features,  and  tried  to  make  him  speak, 
he  appeared  to  suffer  a  strange,  and  unprecedented 
kind  of  emotion.  The  only  words  his  father  ever 
said  to  him,  in  connexion  with  George's  fate, 
were  upon  the  day  after  his  interment— 

"  Joe,  you  have  murdered  your  only  brother." 

It  was  singular  that  the  wild,  fantastic  and  ca- 
pricious affection  which  he  had  entertained  for 
Mary  Cosgrove  never  again  returned  to  his  heart 
or  remained  in  his  imagination.  In  the  case  of 
his  brother,  however,  it  was  otherwise.  Prom 
the  moment  he  saw  his  grave  closed  he  never 
raised  his  head,  nor  did  a  single  day  pass  that  he 
was  not  to  be  seen  about  the  grave-yard  where 
he  had  been  buried,  "muttering  his  wayward 
fancies"  to  himself,  and  either  sitting  on  or 
poring  into  the  grave.  He  had  always  been 
known  to  indulge  in  a  habit  of  speaking  to  him- 
self, but  now  the  habit  became  stronger  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  and  it  was  observed  that  there 
ran  through  these  soliloquies  a  tone  of  sorrow,  so 
singular  and  wild,  and  heart-rending  in  its  ex- 
pression, that  it  was  difficult  for  such  as  were 
acquainted  with  the  discovery  through  his  means 
of  his  brother's  murder,  to  listen  to  him  without 
being  deeply  affected.  The  absence  of  reason,  and 
the  presence  of  much  natural  affection,  had  im- 
pressed upon  those  fitful  wailings  a  spirit  of  such 
unearthly  agony,  as  was  doubly  touching— espe- 
cially when  it  was  known  that  the  poor  creature 
was  beyond  the  consolations  of  either  reason  or 
religion.  His  grief  was,  indeed,  the  natural  and 
untutored  sorrow  of  the  heart,  which,  whilst  im- 
conscious  of  crime,  wag  yet  capable  from  the 
mere  humanity  of  its  instincts,  of  experiencing 
deep  and  powerful  repentance. 

"  George  never  hate  me  no  more — no — he 
never — ^never  hate  me  any  more — ^wish  him  would 
— Joe  kill  poor  Georgo— Joe  kill  him — ^me  can't 
see  QeoTge,  'kaise  him  in  grave — George  me  love 
you  now — ^me  love  you  now,  George;"  and  the 
wild  and  startling  paleness,  by  which  he  ever 
expressed  emotion,  would  settle  like  the  shadow 
of  death  upon  his  countenance. 

Sometitnes  ho  would  approach  the  grave  and 
address  his  brother  in  language,  whose  very  sim- 
plicity made  it  pathetic  in  the  highest  degree, 
with  an  evident  hope  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  speak  to  him,  and  it  was  pitiable  to  hear 
the  innocent  creature  striving  to  coax  and  flatter 
him  into  conversation. 

In  this  way  he  went  on  for  ijcarly  three  months, 
in  a  state  of  natural,  but  somewhat  unregulated 
sorrow,  that  might  be  said  to  resemble  those  wild 
but  beautiful  and  melancholy  notes,  which  the 
breezes  of  heaven  draw  out  of  the  few  and  simple 
cords  of  the  -^olian  harp.  The  heart  of  poor 
Joe,  though  like  the  instrument  in  question,  wild 
and  simple  in  its  cords,  was  yet  capable  of  utter- 
ing through  its  sorrows  many  soft  and  affecting 
tones. 


His  appetite  had,  for  some  time  past,  begun 
gradually  to  fail  him ;  his  strength,  consequently, 
soon  went,  and  he  tottered  about  quite  feeble,  and 
ultimately  nearly  mute— the  only  words  he  lat- 
terly uttered — ^and  uniformly  with  the  unusual 
deep  and  alarming  paleness  over  his  features, 
being — 

"  Poor  George !  me  kill  poor  George !" 

His  father  was  now  obliged  to  strip  him  at 
night,  and  dress  him  in  the  morning,  like  a  child ; 
and  what  crushed  the  old  man's  heart  was  tho 
impossibility  of  reasoning  with  him,  so  as  to  mi- 
tigate his  grief. 

We  have  said  that  when  under  the  influence  of 
these  strange  and  indescribable  excesses  of  emo- 
tion caused  by  his  brother's  death,  he  was  seldom 
known  to  shed  a  tear,  but  pn  the  other  hand  that 
his  complexion  became  careworn  and  ghastly. 
His  father  was  preparing  to  help  him  to  bed  one 
night  about  four  months  after  the  calamity  that 
had  befallen  them,  when  he  found  that  poor  Joe  had 
collected  together  his  brother's  clothes,  and  having 
been  put  to  bed,  he  asked  to  have  them  placed  in 
bed  along  with  him.  The  father  and  mother  felt 
a  good  deal  surprised,  and  for  some  time  watched 
him.  He  gathered  the  clothes  up  in  a  bundle,  and 
having  taken  them  into  his  arms,  he  kissed  them 
repeatedly,  and  for  the  first  time  they  perceived 
that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  In  a  few 
minutes  however,  he  fell  asleep  with  the  yet 
undried  tears  on  those  worn  cheeks,  and  a  smilo 
of  faint  but  sorrowful  satisfaction  on  his  features, — 
a  striking  and  affecting  picture  of  innocent  re- 
morse, that  touches  the  soul  beyond  the  pale  of 
reason. 

One  evening  in  autunm,  better  than  four  months 
after  his  brother's  death,  he  was  missed  from  tho 
supper-table,  and  as  it  was  weU  known  that  his 
haunt  ever  since  that  melancholy  event,  was  tho 
graveyard  where  the  unfortunate  malefactor  lay 
buried,  and  which  was  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  his  father  put  on  his  hat,  and  went 
over  to  fetch  him  home.  The  evening  sun  was 
just  sinking,  and  the  crimson  beams  of  his  rich 
but  fading  light,  fell  upon  the  silent  graves  and 
gray  time-worn  tombstones  that  were  everywhere 
around  him,  and  lengthened  their  shadows  across 
the  graveyard.  The  sight  was  calculated  to  fill 
the  heart  with  a  sorrowful  consciousness  of  tho 
vanity  of  human  life.  The  heart-broken  old  man 
felt  this  deeply,  and  after  pausing  a  few  moments 
to  indulge  in  the  reflection,  he  proceeded  to  the 
grave  of  his  son.  Over  that  grave,  with  his  'arms 
extended  about  it,  as  if  striving  to  embrace  its 
tenant,  lay  poor  Joe — the  victim  of  an  affection 
too  feeble  for  the  throes  of  repentance — freed 
at  last  from  all  sorrow  for  his  brother — and  the 
pulses  of  that  unregulated  but  affectionate  heart 
stilled  for  ever.  He  was  dead,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  innocent  and  tho  guilty  slept  side  by  side 
together.  Such  good  reader  were  the  singular  and 
providential  consequences  of  Joe  Lockhart's  three 
dreams,  by  which  we  see  how  truly  the  awful 
words  were  verified,  that  "whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  bo  shed." 
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Limro  where  town  and  country  join,  it  Ib  my 
fate  to  witness  many  desperate  battles  between 
these  two  great  potentates,  which,  we  may 
safely  say,  divide  our  world  between  them.  In 
the  East,  I  am  told  by  men  of  learning  who  have 
studied  books  of  travels,  that  the  country,  in 
these  combats,  generally  gets  the  upper  hand ;  in 
proof  whereof  tiiese  learned  men  refer  to  Pal- 
myra, Babvloni  Nineveh,  onoe  populous  cities, 
now  shapeless  ruins  intermizea  with  shifting 
sands. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  weaker  side  comes  off 
victorious  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  otherwise 
this  planet  of  ours  would  speedily  be  ail  town ; 
but  I  must  say,  in  the  course  of  my  experience, 
which  is  considerable,  having  been  expelled  from 
the  edge  of  the  town  to  a  fhrther  edge  fifteen 
times  within  the  hist  thirty  years,  I  never  saw 
the  country  about  London  getting  the  better. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  her  beaten  in  the 
most  cruel  manner,  every  time  she  has  come  in 
contact  with  that  terrible  fellow  Town.  Indeed, 
alter  a  tustie,  with  her  green  dress  torn  off  her 
back,  hei^  face  plastered  with  mortar,  and  her 
eyes  blackened  by  brick-bats,  I  defy  her  most 
intimate  friend,  to  recognise  Ihe  fenGe  of  our  once 
charming  and  ever-youthfril  acquaintance. 

I  confess  I  tremble  for  her,  when,  taking  my 
solitary  walk  along  the  suburban  meadows,  I 
behold  the  Goddess  of  Building — ^not  of  architec- 
ture by  any  means,  with  a  scc^olding  pole  in  one 
hand,  and  a  ten-foot  measuring  rod  in  the  other, 
attacking  ^e  Bural  Deities  on  every  side,  pitching 
into  them,  to  use  a  metaphor  the  most  appro- 
priate and  literal,  like  "a  thousand  of  brick.^' 

Terrible  i^e  looks,  the  Gbddess,  in  her  brick- 
layer's apron  and  mural  crown-— close  at  her 
heels  a  body-guard  of  agile  Irishmen  armed  with 
what,  at  distance,  appear  fearful  dubs,  but  which 
on  a  nearer  approach,  we  ascertain  to  be  so  many 
hods  of  mortar.  With  her  comes  a  pale  con- 
sumptive creature,  neither  woman  nor  man,^— fish, 
flesh,  nor  good  red  herrings— the  Genius  of  Stucco; 
with  plasterer's  hammer,  precisely  like  ttie  In- 
dian tomahawk,  does  this  feaiAil  thing  seize  upon 
a  WDod-nymph,  chop  to  pieces  her  kurel  locks, 
and  with  hia  abominable  whitewash,  change  her 
verdant  robes  into  one  dull  unmeaning  mass  of 
Boman  cement-^petrifies  her,  in  short,  like  the 
Qoivon,  into  a  false  pretence  of  stone. 

Where  I  pull  cowslips  and  daisies  in  spring, 
hear  the  rich  flowing  notes  of  the  thrush,  and 
startle  the  blackbird  from  the  hedge,  in  autumn  I 
stroll  along  a  half-made  street,  with  its  policemen, 
tax-gatherers,  gas-lamps;  ^mly  seen  through 
plate-glass  windows  are  gorgeous  picture-frames, 
and  otiier  signs  of  exclusive  splendour;  ibotmen 
lounging  in  scarlet  plushes  in  the  halls,  and  well- 
appointed  equipages  blaze  before  the  doors. 

Twenty  times  have  I  removed  my  flock  bed, 
my  table,  and  double  the  number  of  chairs— my 


box  of  books,  my  bundle  of  wearing  apparel,  in 
vain ;  Cubitt,  like  an  avenging  deity,  is  for  ever 
at  my  heels ;  wherever  I  turn  my  longing  eyes, 
'*  This  ground,"  I  find,  '*  to  let  on  building  leases;" 
wheresoever  I  fly,  the  cry  is  still  **  They  come," 
meaning  Cubitt  and  his  men. 

A  wise  man,  I  havB  heard  from  eminent  poli- 
ticians, never  links  his  fbrtunes  to  a  flailing  cause. 
GKving  up  the  cause  of  the  country,  therefore,  as 
hopeless,  I  have  compromised  the  matter  by  taldng 
up  my  residence  on  the  debateable  land;  in  other 
words,  I  lodge  where  the  country  has  not  altogether 
surrendered,  and  where  the  town  does  not  think 
proper,  for  the  present,  to  take  undisturbed  pos- 
session. 

Here  it  Was  that  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
pioneers  of  London. 

In  America,  we  learn  that  town,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  habitation  of  civilised  man,  encroaches 
on  country  at  the  rate  of  flfteen  miles  westward 
per  annum.  Taking  the  county  of  Middlesex  to 
represent  a  portion  of  the  United  Btates  equiva- 
lent to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  popiQation,  I 
guestion  whether  our  back- woodsmen  do  not  back 
ito  our  prairies  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  proportion. 
The  laundresses,  who  are  the  back- woodsmen 
of  London  life,  wash  and  hang  out,  I  flnd,  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  mile  per  mmtan  towards  the  ex- 
terior in  every  direction. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  uncultivated  land  of 
Middlesex  bears  the  proportion  to  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  one  to  one  hundred— 
say,  ten  miles  of  Middlesex  to  a  thousand  of  the 
back- woods ;  we  shall  find  that  our  back- woods- 
women  clear  and  go  a-head  at  least  fifteen  times 
faster  than  the  axe-men  of  Missouri  and  the 
Ulinois. 


Our  metropolitan  laundresses,  we  have  said,  are 
the  pioneers  of  London.  They  are  squatters,  and 
occupy  those  temporary  towns  which,  after  tiie 
departure  of  the  country,  await  the  coming  of 
Cubitt,  and  the  permanent  erection  of  mansions 
for  genteel  families. 

Nothing  like  their  habitations  are  to  be  seen 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. 

AoAn  Towir,  Ekksaix  Towk,  and  a  great  many 
other  towns  of  the  temporary  class,  are  occupied 
by  these  pioneers  of  civilization.  An  unpaved,  un- 
lighted,  unwatered  clump  of  temporary  tenements, 
some  hundreds  toeether,  with  temporary  beer- 
shops,  chandlers* -shops,  Methodist  chapels — ^we 
wish  we  could  add,  schools— here  flourish  in  the 
expectation  of,  at  least,  two  years  more  of  the  lease 
unexpired.  The  cottages  of  these  squatters  arc 
built  generally  of  a  single  brick  in  thickness ;  two 
small,  damp,  cold, badly- ventilated  rooms;  water, 
with  much  mud,  to  be  carried  ftx)m  the  neigh- 
bouring canal ;  dust  and  dirt  to  be  flung  into  the 
central  dunghill  doing  duty  for  a  road ;  as  grass 
of  the  field,  to-day  these  tenements  are,  and  to« 
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morrow  are  tumbled  down,  and  cast  into  the  cart 
of  the  contractor. 

The  roads  are  unpaved,  the  streets  unlightod : 
nothing  is  ever  repaired,  for  the  population,  Hke 
a  poor  woman  sitting  at  a  door-stop,  is  in  hourly 
expectation  of  being  ordered  to  *'  move  on ;"  ter- 
races, squares,  crescents,  and  carriage  company  are 
coming.  The  whole  colony  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  transitory  nature,  not  only  of  all  sublunary, 
but  of  all  suburban  things.  The  grand  attraction 
next  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  home  somewhere, 
appears  to  be  the  bit  of  garden-ground  surround- 
ing each  wigwam.  Here  the  coarse  and  fine 
things  of  all  genteel  London — London  that  puts 
its  washing  out— flutter  in  the  drying  air ;  here 
mangles,  for  a  while,  dispute  the  ground  with 
expectant  pianos ;  here  are  trucks  to  let,  by  the 
hour  or  day,  until  expelled  by  the  inevitable 
brougham  and  pilentum;  every  second  cottage 
deals  as  largely  as  possible  in  a  nectareous  fluid, 
at  one  penny  and  two  pennies  the  bottle,  called 
ginger  beer  ;  wherever  you  go,  somebody's  donkey 
is  sure  to  stop  the  way.  The  natives  are  always 
in  the  suds;  the  elders  of  the  hamlet  at  their 
mangle ;  the  youthful  hope — or  young  hopefuls  of 
the  place  are  away  in  fdl  quarters  of  the  town 
with  donkey-carts,  perpetually  coster-mongering 
to  and  fro.  These  gentlemen  invariably  sport 
brown  velveteen  jackets  of  a  greasy  textiure,  and 
display  a  cast  of  countenance  forcibly  reminding 
us  of  Epsom  races,  Newgate  on  a  hangmg-day,  and 
other  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

The  government  of  these  villages  would  seem  to 
be  purely  popular  and  democratic ;  a  policeman 
may  on  many  occasions,  indeed,  on  most  occa- 
sions (except  when  he  is  wanted),  be  seen,  prowl- 
ing, as  if  lost,  among  the  various  groups  of  huts ; 
commissioners  of  sewers,  paving,  lighting,  and  the 
other  usual  authorities  do  not  as  yet  exist.  The 
society  is  purely  Jacobinical ;  he  who  would  look 
for  that  infinite  gradation  of  rank  and  wealth 
that  characterizes  England,  would  not  look  here ; 
everybody  pays  exactly  five-and-sixpence  a  week 
for  a  cottage,  or  two-and-sixpence  for  a  room. 
Even  the  aristocracy  of  Drink  is  here  unknown ; 
the  Licensed  Yictualler  will  come  in  due  season 
with  the  crescents  and  crescentic  company ;  mean- 
while, the  humble  beer-shop,  undistinguished 
from  its  neighbouring  cottages,  flourishes  upon 
"  Stunning  Me  at  4d.,  and  PrimeXX.  Porter  at  3d. 
in  your  own  jugs."  The  swell  mob  seldom  visits 
these  primitive  habitations;  an  occasional  dog- 
stealer — ^we  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon,  fancier, 
honours  us  with  his  presence,  but  otherwise  we 
straggle  each,  as  we  can,  to  obtain  a  living,  honest 
or  otherwise. 

We  boast  nothing  in  the  way  of  romantic 
scenery ;  indeed,  the  sites  of  our  villages,  like  our 
boers,  are  usually  flat ;  and  but  for  the  mountain 
of  cinders  belonging  to  the  dust  contractor,  who, 
like  Eolus,  god  of  winds,  advertises,  "  Breeze  for 
sale,"  and  the  particular  dust-heaps  in  every  street, 
we  have  nothing  that  may  justly  lay  claim  to  be 
considered  as  bordering  upon  the  picturesque. 

In  architectural  design  our  habitations  are  im- 
riraUed;  Falladio  himseU  might  take  example, 


or  at  least  warning,  by  our  freaks  in  building. 
Some  resemble  summer-houses  at  the  ends  of 
gardens;  others  sport  verandahs,  behind  whose 
ample  shade  they  peep,  like  a  little  boy  from  beneath 
his  father's  hat ;  some  are  Gothic — ^very  Gothic ; 
some  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Saracenic ;  one  is 
like  a  Hne-kiln,  and  another  exceedingly  akin  to 
the  structures  erected  by  children  on  that  solemn 
festival  of  which  you  are  reminded  by  being 
invited  to  '*  remember  the  Grotto."  "We  disdain 
in  these  regions  the  arithmetical  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing by  numbers  our  several  habitations. 
Our  cottages  have  each  a  speciflc  name,  as  Pro* 
videnoe  Cottage,  Shilo  Cottage,  Smith's  Cottage, 
Shamrock  Cottage,  Thistle  Cottage,  Jane  Cottage, 
Albert  Cottage,  Victoria  Cottage,  Todd's  Cottage, 
Howard  Cottage,  Muggin's  Cottage,  and  so  forth. 

The  great  solace  of  our  compatriots  would  seem 
to  lie  in  their  gardens,  where,  like  Isaac,  they 
walk  forth,  with  pipes  in  mouth,  meditating,  and 
sometimes  digging,  at  even-tide.  A  paling  of  iron 
hoops,  or  the  staves  of  old  barrels,  defends  our  fif- 
teen lettuces,  ten  mouldy  cabbages,  and  three  curls 
of  parsley,  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy;  with 
spun- yam,  oakum,  or  thread  we  festoon  our  boun- 
(kries,  in  the  summer,  educating  in  fantastical 
wreaths  crops  of  scarlet  runners — the  poor  man's 
vine.  Some  of  us  have  been  known  to  progress 
in  horticulture  as  far  as  hollyhocks,  or  even  a 
dahlia;  and  one  transcendent  genius  went  so  far 
as  to  establish  a  cucumber  bed.  He  might  just  as  ■ 
well  have  let  it  alone;  for  before  his  cucumber  bed 
was  quite  finished,  our  leases  ran  out,  and  down 
upon  us  came  Cubitt  with  a  cubic  acre  of  bricks, 
an  ocean  of  stucco,  and  a  building-lease  from  tho 
Bishop  of  London. 

It  was  in  a  sweet  valley  by  the  banks  of  tho 
Bayswater  river.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  day  we 
got  notice  to  quit. 

Good  Heavens !  what  sorrows  gloomed  the  parting  day. 
That  called  us  from  our  native  fields  away. 

In  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  several  cottagers 
forgot  to  pay  three  weeks'  arrears  of  rent ;  many 
faimlies'  washing  remained  unaccounted  for ;  one 
youth  we  observed  so  overcome  by  his  emotions, 
that  for  two  successive  minutes  he  did  not  once 
belabour  his  donkey.  like  another  destruction  of 
Pompeii,  a  flood  of  lava — eoncrete,  I  should  say — 
overwhelmed  our  pastoral  abode ;  of  that  cougre* 
gation  of  once  happy  homes,  nestling  by  the  brink 
of  an  odoriferous  river — ^you  may  smell  it  a  mile 
off'-^-streams  which  give  the  Serpentine  birth — 
nothing  remains  but  a  portion  of  a  washing  copper, 
a  gin  bottle  (empty),  and  an  Italian  iron,  all  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

Some  migrated  one  way,  some  another.  For 
our  own  part,  we  settled  a  mile  frirther  westward, 
at  Kotting-hill ;  at  least  we  should  have  settled, 
but  a  thmg  called  the  Norland  Estate,  coming 
down  upon  us,  in  a  whirlwind  of  squares,  cres- 
cents, viUas,  detached  and  semi-detached,  put  us 
to  flight.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  live  anywhere 
about  London,  under  sbcty  pounds  a  year,  taxes, 
not  included.  Hence  we  migrated  to  a  populous 
city  of  pioneers,  called  Agar  Town,  not  far  from  Uio 
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fashionable  neighbourhood  of  Battle  Bridge.  Here 
we  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  remain  for  Bome 
months  at  least ;  but  onr  laundress,  who  is  also 
our  landlady,  the  other  day  intimated  her  inten- 
tion of  removing  farther  into  the  back  settlements, 
the  leases  having  run  out,  and  the  neighbourhood 
being  about  to  be  built  upon,  and  made  respectable. 
Since  then,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
trious poor  of  London,  we  occupy  a  room  in  a 
dwelling  originally  intended  for  a  genteel  estab- 
lishment, where  a  small  colony  of  twelve  families, 
£nds  at  exorbitant  rates,  as  many  rooms,  with 
other  conveniences,  suitable  for  us,  if  you  de- 
duct from  our  number  eleven  families  of  the 
twelve,  who  are  allowed  no  other  conveniences 
at  all. 

The  manner  in  which  the  labouring  classes  are 
lodged  in  London,  and  the  hard  necessity  that 
forces  them  to  become  pioneers  of  civilization,  in 


the  manner  we  have  stated,  ofUm.  leads  us  into 
train  of  curious  meditation. 

We  cannot  help  pondering  with  admiration,  and 
with  somewhat  of  awe,  upon  the  magnificence  and 
independence  of  wealthy  London.  Magnificence 
that  covers  miles  upon  miles  with  palaces  for  the 
rich,  and  independence  that  can  afford  utterly  to 
iffnare  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 

Nor  can  we  fail  further  to  admire  the  extraor- 
dinary perfection  we  have  attained  in  that  cardinal 
virtue  of  the  nineteenth  century — Cant — ^by  which 
wo  are  enabled,  in  the  most  commiserating  whine, 
to  deplore  the  absence  of  domestic  virtue  in  our 
labouring  population,  while  we  abandon  to  the 
cold  hand  of  charity,  or  the  hard  suggestions  of 
sordid  speculation,  the  first  condition  and  comer- 
stone  of  domestic  virtue,  the  opportunity,  in  clean, 
commodious,  and  convenient  habitations,  of  domes- 
tic comfort  for  our  poor. 
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As  accidental  visit  to  Field  Lane  Bagged  School, 
whither  a  friend  led  us  last  Sunday  evening,  has 
aroused  again  a  train  of  reflections  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  social  condition  here  in  London 
never  suffer  to  remain  long  dormant.  Humanity 
in  rags  is  a  sorry  and  sickening  spectacle,  and  were 
it  not  that  the  famiUarity  which  breeds  contempt 
breeds  also  indifference,  we  had  never  become  the 
calm  and  contented  spectators  of  the  misery  and 
moral  debasement  of  whichrags  and  filth  are  almost 
invariably  the  index.  Of  the  desert  of  the  misery — 
of  the  guilt  of  the  debasement — it  may  be  that  the 
world,  by  which  of  course  we  mean  the  respect- 
able, and,  in  that  particular,  the  impeccable  part 
of  it,  has  issued  a  one-sided  verdict,  which  it  may 
be  one  day  expedient  to  revise  and  reconsider. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  collateral 
decay  of  men  are  thought  by  some  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  our  national  progress,  from 
the  days  of  the  Reformation  up  to  the  present 
hour.  Big,  burly,  brutal  Harry,  the  great  de- 
vourer  of  religious  houses,  hung  up  seventy  thou- 
sand thieves  upon  the  gallows  during  his  reign : 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  manufactured  the 
major  part  of  these  himself,  by  his  own  monstrous 
theft  of  church  property,  upon  the  revenues  of 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  a  million  at  least  of  his  poorer  sub- 
jects were  more  or  less  dependent.  Granting  that 
he  banished  the  wolves  and  cormorants  from  the 
sheepfold — it  must  also  be  granted  that  he  was 
himself  the  mammoth  wolf,  who  swallowed  up  the 
fold  with  all  its  garnered  fodder,  and  turned  the 
poor  sheep  adrift,  to  become  victims  to  starvation, 
or  to  his  own  authorized  butcher — the  hangman. 
Society  has  been  imitating  his  example  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years :  the  great  have  grown 
greater,  and  the  rich  more  wealthy,  by  plundering 
the  poor  of  their  property — their  rights — ^their 


offspring — ^their  lives.  Ignorance  and  helpless- 
ness have  been  driven  into  crime,  and  crimes  have 
been  disproportionately  punished  with  exile  or 
death.  A  sanguinary  code  has  multiplied  sanguin- 
ary deeds ;  and  just  as  surely  as  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church — and  perhaps 
by  the  same  natural  law — the  blood  shed  on  the 
judicial  scaffold  has  been  the  seed  of  multiplied 
viUanies,  demanding  and  meeting  multiplied 
punishments.  Even  within  the  recollection  of 
thousands  now  living,  our  government  has  been 
seen  sending  forth  oi^nized  bands  of  man-stealers, 
to  drag  husbands  and  fathers  from  their  homes 
and  kindred,  and  deliver  them  over  to  murder  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  sanction  of  law,  strangling  the  bereaved  wife 
and  mother,  because  in  the  absence  of  her  natural 
protector  she  had  sought  in  an  illegal  way  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for  her  unprotected 
of&pring.  Under  a  system,  of  which  such  an  ex- 
treme case  shows  but  its  perfect  development,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  the  broad  sink  of  social  vice, 
misery,  destitution,  and  degradation  of  every  sort, 
which  everywhere  underlies  our  closely  congre- 
gated commimities,  has  gone  on  deepening  and 
widening  in  our  land,  until  it  has  grown  into  a 
portentous  phenomenon,  raising  the  loud  and  well- 
merited  outcry  of  shame  and  reproach  from  distant 
nations,  and  covering  our  ancient  homes  of  Eng- 
hmd  with  an  obloquy  too  well  deserved  not  to  be 
deeply  felt  and  mourned  by  her  true  sons. 

We  have  cast  out  millions  of  oiu*  demoralized 
population  upon  America,  Africa,  and  India ;  we 
have  overrun  our  distant  colonics  with  the  scum 
and  refuse  and  dregs  of  mankind,  until  they  groan 
beneath  the  burden,  and  shake  it  off  in  our  faces 
in  defiance  of  our  threats.  We  crowd  our  coimtiy 
with  prisons,  which  vie  in  magnificence  with  our 
palaces^  and  far  exceed  in  extent  our  strongest 
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fortresses:  we  have  a  standing  army  of  police, 
ever  lynx-eyed,  on  the  watch  night  and  day 
against  the  domestic  enemy ;  and  we  have  enlisted 
*  all  the  aids  of  art,  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
against  naked  and  hnngry  wretchedness  that 
prowls  starving  on  garbage  amidst  the  horribly 
stinking  purlieus  into  which  plausible  respecta- 
bility has  elbowed  them,  out  of  its  comfortable 
path.  With  all  this,  the  degraded  class,  as  they 
are  ever  found  to  do,  have  multiplied  in  numbers 
in  proportion  to  their  degradation.  .  If  wretched- 
ness and  want  are  seldom  moral  or  provident — 
they  are  always  fruitful.  It  is  the  law  of  nature 
that  when  circumstances  oppress  the  animal  crea- 
tion, be  they  humaa  or  brute,  they  fecundate  the 
more.  The  numerical  increase  of  the  children  of 
Israel  xinder  the  persecutions  of  the  Egyptian 
taskmasters  was  no  miracle,  no  marvel,  but  the 
result  of  an  xmiversal  decree.  Deprivation  is  fa- 
vourable to  increase :  and  this  fact  is  worthy  of 
recognition,  because  it  carries  a  signification  along 
with  it  which  will  not  be  always  overlooked,  but 
will  force  its  own  acknowledgment  in  the  fiilness 
of  time.  With  us  that  time  is  now  come — and 
here,  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  we  find 
ourselves  forced  to  attempt  at  least  to  repair  the 
blunders  of  past  centuries — to  medicate  the  social 
wounds  infilcted  by  past  misrule. 

Alas!  we  have  come  but  late  to  the  rescue. 
Poor  humanity  lies  deformed  as  well  as  disfigured 
at  the  feet  of  us  tardy  Samaritans.  The  image  of 
God  is  trodden  out  of  myriads  of  human  faces,  no 
longer  divine — and  the  image  of  something  else, 
not  God,  nor  at  all  God-like,  is  there  stsunped, 
life-deep,  in  indelible  characters.  Look  around  in 
this  ragged-school  in  Field-lane,  on  this  summer 
Sunday-evening,  and  read,  if  you  are  skilled  in 
physiognomy,  the  life-histories  of  children  who 
know  nought  of  childhood  save  its  helplessness — of 
boys  and  lads  who,  from  their  infant  years,  have 
been  driven  to  emulate  the  cunning  of  the  fox  or 
the  rapine  of  the  wolf  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
hunger.  Where  is  the  countenance  upturned  to 
heaven,  of  which  the  banished  Boman  boasted  for 
the  human  race  ?  Where  is  the  calm  front  and 
tranquil  eye,  that  speak  the  mens  dwinior  ?  Where 
the  innate  nobility  of  the  free-born  man,  of  which 
we  are  forced  to  hear  so  much  from  time  to  time  ? 
These  things  are  all  reversed  here.  The  savages 
of  England's  refined  civilisation  know  nothing 
about  them.  ''  Bread  to  eat,  and  a  board  to  lie 
on ;  and,  if  more,  then,  strong  drink  that  we  may 
forget  our  sorrows,"  such  are  the  aspirations  of 
our  social  outcasts.  We  can  read  that  much  at 
least  on  many  an  else  meaningless  face  here 
stooping  stolidly  over  the  Bible-lesson,  or  listening 
to  the  earnest  instructions  of  that  brave  forlorn- 
hope  of  volunteers  who  stand  manfully,  like 
heroes  in  the  breach,  in  the  declivitous  path  be- 
tween them  and  perdition — Labour,  by  God's 
blessing,  not  all  in  vain,  however  stubborn  the 
soil  and  long-deferred  the  harvest.  More  than  one 
face  we  can  see  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  un- 
shorn and  tangled  locks  a  moist  eye  glistens ;  and 
when  the  psalm,  to  a  popular  tune,  rises  va  hoarse 


and  sonorous  unisons,  there  is  more  than  one 
voice  that  quavers  in  our  ear  with  ill-controUed 
emotion. 

This  ragged-school  is  a  strange  sight  to  a 
stranger.  The  order  and  decency  of  conduct  that 
prevsul  are  not  at  all  in  accordance  either  with 
the  costume  or  countenances  of  the  inmates.  The 
originators  and  sources  of  riot  out  of  doors  are 
here  the  subjects  of  orderly  control,  maintained 
without  any  apparent  exercise  of  authority,  which 
perhaps  might  be  inefficient  were  it  command- 
ingly  asserted.  The  inmates  are  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  ages,  from  three  months  to  threescore 
years  or  more ;  infants  being  admitted  for  the  sake 
of  receiving  their  parents  or  guardians,  who  could 
not  otherwise  attend.  An  upper-room  behind  the 
master's  desk  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  females, 
many  of  whom,  we  observe,  are  far  advanced  in  life. 
Instruction  is  imparted  by  means  of  division  into 
small  groups  or  classes,  each  clustered  round  its 
own  teacher,  who,  in  a  subdued  voice,  reads,  ex- 
plains, and  catechizes  upon  a  portion  of  the  Word 
of  God.  The  lesson  over,  there  is  another  psalm 
and  a  short  address,  and  a  closing  prayer.  Then 
those  who  have  homes  to  go  to,  go  home,  and 
those  who  have  none  descend  to  the  dormitory 
beneath,  where,  in  little  boarded  troughs,  some 
twenty  inches  in  width  and  hardly  five  feet  in 
length,  they  make  their  bed  for  the  night,  with  a 
rug  for  a  covering,  after  a  meal  of  six  ounces  of 
bread.  More  or  better  than  this  cannot  be  ofiered 
to  a  class  wanting  the  stimulus  of  self-respect  and 
the  habit  of  industry,  and  to  whom  the  mere  ex- 
emption from  the  direst  want  is  an  absolute 
luxury.  Were  the  dietary  increased,  or  the  com- 
forts enhanced,  it  would  but  tend  to  extinguish 
exertion,  where  self-reliance  is  a  virtue  unknown. 

From  the  Bagged  School  to  the  ragged  city 
which  supplies  the  scholars,  it  is  but  natural  to 
revert;  and  here  we  shall  take  the  city-mis- 
sionary for  a  guide,  who  will  show  us,  not  so 
much  the  filthy  and  fetid  haunts  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  wretch — the  stifling,  straw-strewn  cham- 
ber where,  in  times  of  pestilence,  the  living,  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  rot  in  company — ^not  the 
crowded  cellar,  where  the  vicious  and  unfortimate 
of  either  sex  huddle  together  in  hunger  and  na- 
kedness, to  escape  the  piercing  blasts  of  winter — 
nor  the  yawning,  gas-glaring  man-trap,  baited 
with  alcohol,  where  the  starved  beggar  hastens  to 
find  relief  from  the  pangs  of  famine,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  intoxication — ^nor  the  dark  den  of  the 
Jew  fence,  sitting  like  a  bloated  vampyre  in  his 
lair,  waiting  for  the  prey  which,  at  the  risk  it  may 
be  of  their  lives,  his  acolytes  are  hunting  down 
for  him — ^not  such  things  as  these;  these  we  know 
already,  but  little  it  is  to  be  feared  to  our  profit. 
But  he  shall  show  us  how,  in  the  midst  of  depri- 
vations such  as  these,  and  surrounded  by  temp- 
tations and  snares,  and  goaded  by  sharp  want  and 
sharper  pain,  bom  of  sore  and  immedicable 
disease,  the  human  heart  is  yet  not  trodden  out  of 
the  human  breast,  and  with  what  hopes  and  what 
despairs  it  beats  and  battles  still  in  spite  of  them. 
He  shall  show  us,  too,  the  miseries  of  ignorance, 
and  the  shackles  of  vice,  and  the  w?^es  of  ii^tem- 
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poranco ;  and  bow  disease  end  death  deal  with  the 
friendless  and  the  penniless,  in  the  murky  retreats 
of  want  and  woe. 

Lead  on,  Hr.  Yanderkiste,*  and  let  ns  com* 
mence  at  once  with  that  classical  district,  known 
in  late  years  as  Jack  Ketch's  Warren,  whence,  in 
the  memory  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  yet  living, 
men,  and  women  too,  were  bung  at  Newgate  a 
dozen  at  a  time  before  breakfast,  for  the  forgery 
and  issue  of  one-pound  notes — when  Bow-street 
officers  were  accustomed  to  march  in  brigades, 
with  drawn  cutlasses,  to  the  capture  of  their's  and 
the  law's  victims — where  once  lived  Smashing 
Nell,  who  survived  the  hangman's  work,  having 
gone  to  the  gallows  with  a  silver  pipe  in  her 
gullet — ^where,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Charleys,  the 
thieves  and  housebreakers  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  for  want  of  an  effective  police,  until,  having 
grown  into  valuable  prizes,  with  blood*money 
upon  their  beads,  they  became  worth  the  capture 
by  a  Bow-street  myrmidon,  and  were  good  for 
forty  pounds — and  the  dissecting  table.  But  the 
forger  of  notes  has  died,  or  been  killed,  out,  and 
the  ''cracksman"  has  disappeared,  and  instead  of 
to  these  our  guide  brings  us  to  the  squalid  apart- 
ment of  an  old  fortune-teller,  whoso  boast  it  is 
that  she  "  speaks  her  mind  and  tells  no  Lies."  Ho 
prevails  upon  her  to  leave  off  the  practice  of  de- 
luding the  silly  public,  though  that  is  her  only 
means  of  obtaining  ''  a  bite,  or  a  sup,  or  a  bit  of 
baoca;"  she  promises  to  regain,  and  keeps  her 
promise  to  the  end  of  her  life.  The  parish  will 
not  allow  her  out-door  relief,  and  she  refuses  to 
go  into  the  workhouse,  because  she  likes  to  keep 
a  home  for  her  only  son  who  travels  the  country 
doing  the  **Wild  Indian  I"  and  flourishing  his 
tom^awk  at  fairs  and  races  on  the  stage  of  an 
open-air  theatre.  "When  the  savage  is  at  a  dis- 
count Jim  turns  pedlar,  and  travels  the  country 
round  about.  Ho  comes  home  perhaps  once  in 
three  weeks,  when  he  pays  the  old  lady'.s  rent, 
spends  a  day  or  two  in  her  company,  and  sallies 
forth  again,  leaving  a  stock  of  bread  and  cheese, 
with  perhaps  an  ounce  of  tea  and  a  screw  of  tobacco 
behind  him.  **  I  likes  to  keep  a  roof  for  him," 
says  the  feeble  dame,  ''  and  to  see  his  face  when 
he  oomes  to  London for  I  am  his  mo- 
ther you  know,  though  he  is  sixty  years  old." 
A  leggmr-woman  who  Hves  dose  by,  "  washes  out" 
the  quondam  fortime-teller,  getting  up  her  ''bits 
of  things,"  because,  as  she  says,  "  tiie  poor  old 
critter  couldn't  do  it  herself."  A  little  straw 
spread  upon  an  old  shutter,  raised  upon  a  few 
bricks,  is  the  aged  woman's  bed,  where,  being  "  so 
thin,  she  gets  very  sore  a  laym  in  winter,  with 
scarcely  any  food,  and  often  none,"  sometimes 
relieving  the  pains  of  hunger  by  "a  smoke  of 
tobacco."  Death  at  length  looks  in,  even  upon 
such  a  shabby  establishment  as  this.  In  the  last 
agonizing  pangs  delirium  seizes  the  racked  brain 
— ^but  the  sight  of  her  benefector,  the  missionary, 
recals  her  scattered  senses ;  and  she  murmurs  a 
benediction  upon  his  head,  and  looks  into  his  face 

•  See  this  gentleman's  "  Notes  and  Narratives  of  a  Six 
Years'  Mission." 


with  a  smile — and  bo  dies.  Jim,  the  Wild  Indian, 
doesn't  like  the  notion  of  his  mother  being  buried 
by  the  parish — can't  stomach  it  any  how— so  he 
goes  to  a  philanthropio  undertaker,  and  enters  into 
a  contract,  pledging  himself  to  pay  him  eighteen- 
pence  a  week  for  doing  the  decent  thing,  and 
"  berrin'  of  his  mother  respectable," — and  having 
first  seen  it  done,  constituting  himself  both  chief- 
mourner  and  ftmeral  procession,  shoulders  his 
tomahawk,  and  with  all  the  alacrity  of  three-score 
starts  on  a  campaign  to  earn  the  money,  and  get 
himself  out  of  debt  Wishing  Jim  sdl  suooess, 
and  much  more  than  he  is  in  search  of,  we  shall 
next  look  in  upon  a  chinmey-sweeper. 

This  poor  fellow  is  struggling  in  the  grasp  of 
that  terrible  disease,  so  fatal  to  the  members  of 
his  craft,  the  sweeps'  cancer.  The  stench  arising 
from  his  tumour,  which  drips  upon  the  floor  as  he 
sits,  is  almost  insupportable.  He  is  listening  with 
every  appearance  of  attention  to  a  visitor,  who  is 
reading  and  explaining  a  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  he  answers  readily  to  oommon-placc 
inquiries  with  an  air  of  intelligence.  But  the 
missionary  interferes — "  My  friend,"  says  he,  "  has 
taken  much  pains  to  instruct  you,  and  now  I  wiU 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  Do  you  know  who  Jesus 
Christ  was  ?"  "  Well,  no,"  says  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  should  say  that's  wery  hard  to  tell."  "  Do 
you  know  whether  he  was  St.  John's  brother?" 
"  No,  that  I  don't."  "  Can  you  teU  me  who  the 
Trinity  are  ?"  "  No,  sir."  "  Are  you  a  sinner  ?" 
"  Oh,  certainly,  sir,  we  are  all  sinner8."***A  pause. 
"  Have  you  ever  done  wrong  ?"  "  Why,  no,  I 
don't  consider  as  ever  I  have."  *'  Did  you  never 
commit  sin?"  "Why,  no,  I  don't  know  as  ever 
I  did."  "  But  do  you  think  you're  a  sinner  ?" 
"  Oh,  certainly,  sir,  we're  aU  sinners."  "  What 
is  a  sinner  ?"  "  Well,  I'm  hlegt  if  I  know  rightly ; 
I  never  had  no  head-piece."  This  unfortunate  is 
rapidly  hastening  to  inevitable  death.  A  few 
short  months  at  furthest,  and  the  earth  will  dose 
over  him.  He  is  a  used-up  sweeping-machii^, 
and  has  little  if  any  idea  at  present  that  he  is 
anything  better.  He  is  one  of  the  outcast  children 
of  mother-church,  who,  until  very  recently,  has 
never  condescended  to  tolerate  any  of  his  kind, 
but  has  been  shamed  in  these  latter  days  into  a 
tardy  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  to  kinship. 
His  ignorance,  extreme  as  it  is,  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary. He  is  but  the  type  of  his  daas — a 
class  numerous  enough  to  overpower  all  authority, 
and  sack  the  metropolis,  had  they  a  will  to  the 
deed,  and  a  leader  with  tal^it  to  plan  and  cou- 
rage to  head  a  domestio  insurrection.  A  hungry 
and  vemun-plagued  democracy  they  are — ^moru 
fed  upon  than  feeding :  yonder  is  one  gnawing 
away  at  something  black,  which  upon  examination 
vou  find  to  be  a  bone  which  he  acknowledges  to 
nave  picked  from  a  dunghill,  and  charred  in  the 
fire— a  fire  kindled  with  einders,  culled  from  a 
dusthoap.  Here  is  anoth^  who  has  had  long  ex- 
perience of  starvation,  and  can  describe  practically 
its  every  stage : — "  They%»^  day,"  says  he,  "  'tain't 
80  worry  bad  if  you  has  a  bit  of  Iwoca ;  the  se- 
cond it's  horrid,  it  is — sich  gnawing ;  the  thii-d  day 
it  ain't  m  bp/1  agin,  you  feels  sinkiah  like,  and 
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wepry  faintishj"— of  the  fburth  and  fifth  days, 
perhaps^  the  coroner  could  render  the  best  account. 

Let  us  climb  these  rotten  stairs,  to  which  an 
open  door  invites  us,  and  ascend  to  the  garret  in 
which  a  light  is  sometimes  seen  glimmering  fiEuntly 
through  nearly  the  whole  night  of  winter.     Who 
is  she  that  sits  awake,  while  others  around  her 
sleep,  between  these  "walls  so  blank"  "plying 
the  needle  and  thread,"  long  after  the  most  be- 
lated of  footsore  vagabonds  is  slumbering  in  his 
lair  ?  Hardly  more  than  a  child  herself,  she  is  the 
deceived  and  deserted  mother  of  an  infant  six 
months  old,  for  whose  and  her  own  sustenance  she 
is  endeavouring  to  provide  by  shirt-work  and 
shoe-binding.    Before  she  was  betrayed  and  aban- 
doned by  the  unmanly  scoundrel  who  is  the  father 
of  her  child,  she  was  a  comely,  interesting  girl, 
happy  and  comfortable    in  respectable  service. 
Now  "  sharp  misery  has  worn  her  to  the  bone," 
and  starvation  and  trouble  have  done  the  work  of 
years  on  her  slender  frame.     It  is  only  by  the  ex- 
tremest  toil  that  she  can  pay  the  rent  of  part  of  a 
room,  and  obtain  a  scanty  meal  of  bread  and  tea 
twice  a  day.     Bhe  cannot  bear  the  shame  of  ap- 
pealing to  a  magistrate,  who  would  compel  her 
heartless  seducer  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
his  offspring,  and  she  struggles  on  alone  in  tne  un- 
aided and  hopeless  task.     The  unweaned  babe, 
not  half  nourished  by  its   starving  mother,  is 
peevish,  fretfiil,  and  restless,  and  wiU  not  submit 
to  be  out  of  her  arms,  and  so  hinders  her  in  her 
work  that  she  earns  next  to  nothing,  and  is  almost 
famished.    She  complauu  little,  but  sheds  bitter 
tears  when  recalling  the  consequepces  so  sad  to 
her  of  one  false  step.  She  tells  us  that  she  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  horrible  temptation.     "  The  child 
was  80  croai,"  says  she,  "  I  was  prevented  from 
working  in  tho  day,  and  had  to  sit  up  in  the 
night,  hungry  and  cold,  to  stitch  shirts  and  bind 
shoes,  or  I  could  not  get  a  bit  of  bread  >t  all  ,*  and 
when  I  looked  at  that  little  thing,  and  thought 
how  miserable  and  starved  I  was  on  acooimt  of  it, 
and  if  I  hadn't  it,  I  might  be  well  fed  in  a  com- 
fortable place,  as  I  was  before,  I  fblt  horribly 
tempted  to  destroy  it,  and  it  seemed — oh !   it 
seemed  to  come  so  strong  upon  me,  I  was  almost 
doing  it ;  when  one  night  I  dreamed  I  had  done 
it,  and  the  baby  was  lying  dead  in  a  little  coffin. 
I  felt  dreadftil — and  I  heard  a  voice  say,  it  seemed 
like  God,  *  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'   Well,  when 
I  woke  up,  and  found  tho  child  was  not  dead,  and 
that  I  had  not  killed  it,  oh !  how  thankfiH  I  was !  and 
I  didn't  have  those  horrid  thoughts  afterwards." 
That  temptation  and  that  dream  haunt  her  recollec- 
tion still,  as  she  presses  the  unconscious  in&nt  upon 
her  breast,  and  rains  tears  of  gratitude  upon  its 
sleeping  face.  She  will  not  affiliate  her  child,  and 
therefore  the  parish  wiU  not  receive  her ;  so  she 
battles  on  with  want  and  privation  till  fever  comes 
upon  the  heels  of  famine — and  then  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  the  child-mother  raving  delirious  in 
the  grasp  of  Typhus,  and  the  hapless  babe  crawl- 
ing and  playing  over  her — the  true  ideal  of  help- 
lessness and  misery. 

We  turn  from  this  sad  picture,  to  one  of  a 
scarcely  less  melancholy  aspect,    In  tbo  district 


of  Clerkenwell  many  strange  pursuits  are  re- 
sorted to  for  a  livelihood.  The  excrement  of  some 
animals  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Morocco 
leather  for  the  bookbinders,  and  this  is  eollected 
in  the  streets  by  men  who  generally  add  bone- 
grubbing  to  the  occupation— obtaining  a  scanty 
livelihood  by  the  union  of  the  two  trades.  One  of 
them,  a  man  in  language  and  address  quite  the 
gentleman,  tells  us  that  in  his  youth,  he  was 
travelling  agent  to  Bish,  the  great  lottery  specu- 
lator. In  the  service  of  this  now  rorgotten 
celebrity  he  saved  money  enough  to  enable  him 
to  set  up  in  business  on  his  own  account;  but 
unfortunately  he  failed  in  his  commercial  specula- 
tions, and  afterwards  became  reduced  to  the 
occupation  of  a  bill-sticker.  That  also  failing, 
through  scarcity  of  employment,  he  took  up  with 
the  business  alluded  to,  in  connexion  with  bone- 
picking  and  rag-gathering ;  but  even  from  these, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  persons  en« 
gaged  in  them,  he  could  make  but  the  scantiest 
living.  When  the  sprat  season  comes  on,  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  BiUingsgate  Market, 
where,  in  company  with  others  present  with  the 
same  object,  he  will  collect  a  dinner  of  sprats  by 
picking  up  the  fish  which  are  dropped  in  the 
process  of  unloading  the  vessels,  and  transporting 
the  cargo  to  the  proprietors,  and  to  which  nobody 
lays  claim.  He  is  an  aged  man,  and  might  find 
a  shelter  in  the  workhouse,  but  prefers,  he  says, 
being  in  the  fresh  air  as  long  as  Gbd  is  pleased  to 
give  him  his  health. 

Another  of  this  tripartite  craft,  ignorant  as  a 
Hottentot,  but  delighted  at  aU  times  to  hear  the 
Bible  read  to  him,  was  seized,  amid  the  awful 
stench  of  his  aocumOlated  gatherings,  with  chol- 
era in  1849«  In  the  tortures  of  the  death-cramp 
he  could  not  speak,  but  he  smiled  and  nodded  his 
head  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  missionaFy, 
and  died  hopefully. 

A  third  is  a  quondam  strolling-player,  who  has 
abandoned  travelling  theatricals  for  this  unsaYoury 
profession.  His  account^  of  his  own  e^erienoe  is 
cbaraoteristio  J  **When  Bachardson  was  alive," 
says  he,  "I  used  to  go  round  the  country  with 
his  company.  Eichardson,  your  reverence  knows, 
was  the  greatest  man  in  the  line.  He  was  a  pert/ 
religioua  man,  Eichardson*  was,  and  wouldn't} 
have  not  so  much  as  a  nail  knocked  in  his  booths 
on  a  Sunday.  He  wouldn't  allow  no  bad  songs, 
nothing  of  the  sort  for  him,  His  conapany^  was 
married  people  principally,  he  didn't  like  singlo 


*  This  great  aiistaroh  of  the  peripatetio  drama,  had  a 
singular  way  of  judging  of  the  ment  of  the  performerQ 
whose  services  he  engaged.  It  was  his  practioe,  when 
the  fun  and  frolic  of  the  fair  were  at  the  highest,  to 
wander  away  to  a  distance,  in  order  to  ascertain  whose 
voice,  among  his  own  showmen  or  those  of  a  rival  estah- 
Ushment,  could  he  heard  the  farthest  With  him  ihe 
loudest  hawler  was  tfie  finest  actor.  He  loved  a  msn 
with  what  he  called  a  "hould  vice,"  and,  estipiatiflg  his- 
trionic merit  hy  the  force  of  the  player's  lungs,  always 
paid  those  best  who  roared  the  loudest.  It  is  said,  that 
if  a  rival  theatre  rejoiced  in  a  Stentor  of  extraordinary 
powers,  Richardson  seldom  failed,  by  the  offer  of  an 
advance  of  wages — we  beg  pardon,  sfllaiy,  to  enroll  him 
as  a  member  of  his  own  company. 
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ones.  If  you  went  along  with  Richardson  you 
must  behave  yourselves,  I  can  tell  you,  or  you 

wouldn't  do.     As  to  the  rest ^and  bo  on,  its 

quite  different  with  them;  nothing's  bad  enough; 
the  goings-on  is  awful ;  I  can't  express  what  I've 
seen,  sir,  it's  too  bad — such  songs  too.  I'm  not 
what  I  should  be,  and  I  know  it,  but  thank  God, 
I'm  not  bad  enough  for  that.  When  I  was  at 
your  tea-meeting,  what  was  said,  and  the  prayers, 
made  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes.  It  put  me  in 
mind  of  several  things.  I  took  a  stable,  1^ 
Shoreditch  Church,  some  months  ago,  for  a  ^aff; 
that's  some  of  the  scenery  what  you  see  in  tiie 
corner,  sir ;  there  was  the  boy  there  and  another 
young  man.  Me  and  the  old  woman  did  the 
comic  business.  I  only  took  the  stable  for  a 
week,  but  I  was  forced  to  close  it  up  in  three 
days,  it  didn't  answer;  first  night  there  was  lots; 
but  when  they  found  I  wouldn't  suffer  no  black- 
guard goings-on,  and  there  wasn't  no  bad  songs — 
nothing's  bad  enough — ^they  wouldn't  come,  and 
the  thmi  night  there  wasn't  half  a  dozen.  I  con- 
sider it  honester  to  go  about  getting  dung  and 
bones  than  to  bo  a  theatrical;  I  hate  it — it's 
worse  than  I  can  repeat.  You  know,  sir,  I'm  a 
tailor  by  trade,  but  I  never  properly  learned  the 
business,  worse  luck !  " 

Let  us  listen  now  to  the  story  of  a  drunkard, 
from  his  own  lips.  The  man  was  bom  in  Clerk- 
enwcU  district,  and  early  in  life  went  to  sea 
before  the  mast.  Betumed,  after  an  absence  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  diseased,  pen- 
niless, and  friendless  —  ho  thus  answers  the 
questions  of  our  guide. 

**  Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  England  ?  " 

*'  To  the  United  States,  in  the  American,  your  reve- 
rence ;  then  I  went  a  whaling." 

"  Where  did  you  return  to  from  your  whaling  voyage  ? " 

"  To  New  Bedford." 

**  How  much  did  you  bring  back  as  wages  ?  " 

"  About  sixty  pounds." 

"  How  long  did  that  last  you  ?" 

"  Not  long,  (jerking  himself  up)  I  may  as  well  tell 
the  truth.    Oh  yes !  —  about  a  fortnight." 

"  What  did  you  drink  chiefly  ?  " 

"  Brandy  and  rum.  I  l^od  champagne  —  treated 
everybody." 

•  "  bid  you    go  to    New  Holland   from    the    United 
SUtes  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  went  from  there  to  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  for  sandal- wood  and  tortoise-shell,  in  a  cutter ; 
cai)ital  wages,  first-rate !  We  went  ashore  for  water,  and 
the  sailors  left  aboard  tliought  they'd  like  to  come  adhere 
too,  so  they  left  the  vessel  at  anchor;  when  we  came 
back,  she  was  gone  swamped." 

"  How  did  she  get  swamped?" 

"  Oh !  the  natives  watched  us  all  ctshore,  and  went  and 
plundered  her,  and  swamped  her.  They're  very  treacher- 
ous, them  New  Guineans;  they  is  cannibals,  too;  they 
killed  one  of  our  men." 

"  Have  you  been  shepherding  in  Australia  ?  " 

"  No,  not  shepherding,  but  hut-keeping.  At  that  time 
the  wages  to  a  single  man  was  thirty -five  pounds  per 
annum,  and  rations." 

"You  used  to  come  down  to  ^Sydney  to  take  your 
wages,  I  suppose,  as  usual.    How  often  ?  " 

"  Once  a  year." 

"  How  long  would  your  wages  last  you  at  Sydney  ?  " 

"  Not  long  "  (shaking  his  head). 

"  How  long  did  your  money  last  you  ?" 

"About  a  fortnight" 

"  How  did  you  spend  it  ?    In  drink  ? " 


"Oh  yes!  and  the  publicans,  when  you  was  druuk, 
would  score  you  two  for  one.  I  wasn't  robbed  of  it — oh 
no !  I've  laid  in  the  mud  in  Sydney  streets  all  night,  with 
notes  in  my  pockets.  I  wasn't  robbed  though.  Drank 
it  up." 

"  Did  you  stop  ashore  for  many  years  ?  " 

"  Oh  no !  Went  trading  to  the  Cape,  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  from  port  to  port  in  New  Holland,  Sydney, 
Adelaide,  Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  to  New 
Zealand." 

"  Why  you  might  have  saved  at  least  X8(X).  Drank  it 
all?" 

"  Oh  yes !  When  I  was  ashore  I  went  to  the  public 
house  and  stopped,  maybe,  till  eleven  at  night,  some- 
times went  back  again  by  three  in  the  morning — ^treated 
anybody — drank  till  it  was  all  gone." 

"  How  came  you  back  to  England^  " 

"  Why  we  went  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  there  I  was 
seized  with  this  here  complaint  in  my  side.  Went  to  the 

hospital ;  Dr. said  there  was  nothing  the  matter 

with  me,  but  Dr. showed  him  better ;  he  examined 

my  side,  and  squeezed  it,  and  him  and  the  other  doctor 
talked  together  in  their  lingo,  in  course  I  didnt  under- 
stand it,  and  then  he  see  what  it  was.  I'd  nothing  the 
matter  with  me  till  I  come  to  the  Isle  of  Franco.  It's  a 
shocking  unhealthy  place;  always  people  being  buried 
at  Port  St.  Louis.  They  asked  me  which  I'd  like,  to  come 
to  England,  or  go  back  to  New  Holland.  I  said,  for 
England ;  so  they  made  an  inscription,  as  I  wasn't  able 
to  work  my  passage,  and  I  came  home  in  the  Camatic ; 
but  I  didnt  know  what  a  poverty-struck  place  London 
had  become." 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  England  ? " 

"  Why  I  wanted  to  see  my  old  mother,  and  my  friends; 
and  when  I  come  I  found  her  dead,  and  my  relations 
dead  too." 

"  Y^ou  should  have  written  to  see  if  they  were  alive," 

"  So  I  did,  but  I  never  got  no  answer." 

"  Did  you  get  your  letters  back  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !  I  didn't  put  them  in  the  post.  They  play 
such  tricks  with  the  letters.  I  used  to  sew  'em  up  in  a 
bale  of  wool.    I  was  put  up  to  that  by  my  mates." 

"  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  your  disease  ?  " 

"  Well— not  exactly." 

"  It's  the  result  of  long  continued  drunkenness." 

"  Well,  that's  what  the  doctor  said  it  was.  So  I  suppose 
it  must  be  so." 

This  poor  fellow  has  been  all  his  life  a  thought- 
less, reckless  sailor,  at  the  mercy  of  every  rogue, 
and  is  full  of  the  drollest  sayings  imaginable,  in 
spite  of  his  misery.  The  missionary  advises  him 
to  get  out  to  Sydney,  where  he  is  weU  known,  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  to  obtain  a  hut-keeper's 
place,  far  up  the  bush,  where  he  will  be  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation.  "  Ay,"  says  he,  "  I  shall 
take  your  reverence's  advice,  it's  for  my  good,  it 
is ;  and  you're  lucky  to  me.  "When  I  was  out  of 
reach  of  the  cussed  drink,  I  did  very  well,  I  did, 
sober  and  solid,  as  you  may  say."  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  he  will  adhere  to  his  resolution  :  from 
the  condition  of  his  liver,  it  is  clear  that  if  he  re- 
commence drinking  he  will  very  soon  die. 

One  more  brief  narrative— -a  tale  of  a  broken 
heart — and  we  have  done  with  these  sketches 
from  the  biography  of  the  poor.  The  missionary 
is  sent  for  by  a  wretched  mother  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  pain.  On  visiting  her,  he  finds  that  'her 
disease  is  occasioned  by  mental  anguish  on  account 
of  her  children,  two  daughters  who  have  been 
seduced  from  her  side  and  are  leading  a  life  of 
iofrmiy.  "They  are  breaking  my  heart,"  she 
cries,  **  they  are  breaking  my  heart !  Do  go  and 
seek  my  poor  girls ;  let  me  get  out  of  bed  to  go 
down  on  my  knees  to  you  to  try  and  bring  back  my 
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poor  girls."  Such  an  entreaty  is  not  to  be  resisted ; 
and,  in  company  with  an  aged  Mend,  the  mis- 
sionarj  is  off  to  explore  the  obscene  haunts  of 
loathsome  and  miserable  profligacy.      The  elder 
girl  is  found,  with  a  couple  of  companions,  in  a 
squalid  garret  in  an  obscure  court  in  Gk)lden  Lane. 
The  messengers  are  receiyed  with  insolence  and 
laughter,  but  they  penetrate  to  the  filthy  garret, 
and  after  three  hours  of  persevering  efforts,  not 
unmingled  with  prayer  to  Him  who  showed  mercy 
to  the  Magdalen,   they  depart  from  the  stew, 
amid  the  hootings  and  mock  cheers  of  the  neigh- 
bours, accompanied  by  the  three  women.     One  of 
them  has  a  child,  which  its  grandmother  is  in- 
duced to  receive.     All  three  of  the  women  are 
placed  in  a  probationary  asylum.     The  second 
daughter  of  the  heart-broken  mother,  a  mere  child, 
is  also  discovered,  and  induced  to  return  home. 
Believed  of  her  intolerable  anguish  by  the  re- 
clamation of  her  children,  the  mother  improves  in 
health,  and  looks  forward  to  peace  and  comfort  in 
her  declining  years.    It  is  not  to  be.     The  eldest 
daughter  leaves  tiie  asylum,  and  returns  to  her 
vicious  courses;  and  the  younger,  perhaps  insti- 
gated by  her  example,  first  robs  and  then  abandons 
her  mother,  who  is  thrown  again  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  after  a  brief  illness,  during  which  she 
exclaims  frantically  that  her  heart  is  breaking — 
her  heart  is  breaking-— dies. 

We  might  multiply  these  annals  of  the  poor  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  without  trenching  upon  any 
other  materials  than  those  afforded  by  the  dia^ 
of  a  city  missionary.  Were  we  to  follow  him  in 
his  daily  rounds,  we  should  find  that  though  often 
crushed  beneath  the  force  of  evil  circumstances, 
human  sympathies  are  not  always,  as  in  the  last 
sad  case,  to  be  trodden  out  by  human  depravity, 
however  desperate,  nor  quenched  in  the  common 
suffering  which  is  the  lot  of  our  degraded  masses. 
We  should  see  that  virtue  wiU  sometimes  flourish 
in  the  very  hot-bed  of  vice,  and  kindness  and 
generosity  will  dweU  even  with  destitution  the 
most  extreme.  We  should  flnd  children  in  rags 
themselves  combining  their  halfpence  and  farthings 
for  the  relief  of  their  outcast  brother  in  tatters — 
and  boys  and  girls  contented  with  a  bed  of  straw 
or  a  bare  bocod  beneath  a  roof,  clubbing  their 
mite  to  provide  a  shelter  for  those  who  have  none. 
We  should  see  the  love  of  cleanliness  prominent 
amidst  all  the  unavoidable  surroundings  of  fllth 
and  squalor — ^boys  washing  their  one  shirt  with 
their  own  hands,  and  drying  it  at  a  lime-kiln — 
and  men,  and  women  too,  lying  in  bed  while  their 
single  garment  is  undergoing  the  cleansing  pro- 


cess,  thus  practically  preferring  the  claims  of 
cleanliness  to  those  of  appetite.  And  we  might 
chance  to  find  the  love  of  knowledge  urging  men 
to  the  pursuit  of  it  under  difficulties  all  but  insur- 
mountable, and  by  means  which  nothing  short  of 
the  ingenuity  of  absolute  poverty  could  devise. 

But  we  have  seen  enough— enough  to  show  us 
that  the  vast  moral  quagmire  in  which  our  fellow- 
creatures  axe  wallowing  in  slime  and  feculence, 
abysmal  and  dreary  though  it  be,  has  yet  some 
spots  of  solid  ground — some  stepping-stones  here 
and  there — on  which  a  man  may  fix  a  firm  foot 
while  stretching  out  a  helping  hand  towards  his 
feUow-creatures  in  distress— enough  to  show  us 
that  the  attempt  so  often  decried  as  hopeless,  to 
uplift  the  fallen,  is  not  in  vain,  when  dictated  by 
Christian  charify,  and  carried  out  in  a  kindly 
spirit.     It  might  be  easy  to  show  that  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  lowest  classes  in  our  land,  is  at 
once  the  fruit  and  punishment  of  the  proud  and 
exclusive  spirit  of  the  several  orders  above  them ; 
and  that  it  could  not  exist,  as  it  certainly  does  not 
exist  in  the  same  overwhelming  degree,  in  any 
country  where  poverty  is  not  practically  pmiished 
as  a  crime,  as  it  is  with  us.     But  the  proof  would 
do  no  good  that  we  are  aware  of ;  and  it  is  much 
more  to  the  purpose  to  invite  attention  to  the 
remedy,  the  way  to  which  is  pointed  out  in  the 
preceding  details.     In  carrying  instruction  to  the 
lost  and  abandoned,  by  means  of  Bagged  Schools 
and  City  Missionaries,  Society  is  but  making  a 
faint  endeavour  to  undo  its  own  evil  work.     Wo 
have  denied  education  to  the  million,  until  the 
conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  us,  that  their 
ignorance,  whHe  it  is  perdition  to  them,  is  more 
expensive  to  us  than  the  costiiest  teaching  they 
could  have  had;  and  we  are  now  beginning  to 
find  out,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  to  do  jus- 
tice even  to  those  whom  the  usages  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  have  taught  us  instinctively  to 
despise — or,  in  other  and  older  words,  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  after  all.     We  are  not  going  to 
enlarge  upon  this  text — at  any  rate  for  the  pre- 
sent— but  take  our  leave  of  the  subject  here — 
wondering  as  we  lay  down  the  pen,  whether,  had 
the  different  partizans  of  educational   systems, 
"  voluntaries  "  especially,  showed  one  tithe  of  the 
zeal  for  teaching  the  untaught  which  they  have 
manifested  during  the  past  half-century  for  pre- 
venting each  other  from  doing  it — there  would 
have  been  any  need  of  Bagged  Schools  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Fifty-three  ? 
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A  DISTBESBXNO  XPIflODS  IN  THB  HIST0B7  OF  THS  BOLT  COAT  OF  TBEYXS. 


PALIJUM  TREVIEIS  PERCOLENDUM  FUR- 
TO  NUPER  ABLATUM  FUISSE  FIDELI- 
UrS  ENARRAT  ARCHIDIACONUS. 

AociPiTE — primo  autem  praBmonendum 
Istud  faoinuB  mibi,  Latine,  scribendum ; 
Cum  extemis,  utcunque  peiitis  sennonum, 
Contingat  ipsum  ignorare  Teutonum— 
Accipite — inquam — fratres,  quam  dUecti, 
Vos,  scilicet,  falsis  nequaquam  infecti : 
Accipite — reitero — iterumque — 
libellum  amioum — Pol !  mirabundumque. 

Super  ciBterasremquias.Trevirorum 
lu  templo  babemus  Pallium  PaJIionun : 
Cujus  nihil  refert  vobis  mentionem 
Facorem,  nonulli  quamvis  contentionem 
Illius  super  gestis  sacris  suBcitarint — 
Falsa,  immo,  sxeocta,  declar&rint ! 
Ad  oves  redeamus.    Tametd  de  nostro 
Pallio  loouturufi,  tinotum  alTe  ostro, 
Seu  nigrum,  seu  non  foret,  siye  imbutum 
Coccis,  inquinayerit  aut  yile  lutum, 
Tinctonim  est  scire :  his  super  garrira 
Judicari  potest  mihi  haud  convenire. 


Nuno,  demiira,  lent/b  redeo  ad  inoeptum — 
Adfiuem,  vel  potius;  cum  furto  aoreptum, 
Ut  perditum,  audum,  nos  luximus  pallium ; 
Cum  et  noster  si  prehenderet  Yetus  B allium 
Praedonem,  diebus  multo  minus  trinis, 
Scelerato  daretur  cum  laqueo  finis. 
Denuo — conservayimufl  in  pulylnario 
Pallium,  et  ostendimus,  festis,  denario : 
Fuit  non  inter  omnes  relliquias  ulla 
Pluris  eestimanda ;  cum  aint  et  ampulla 
NosB  nobjs,  et  clayus,  quern  primiun  infijut 
In  Area,  ut  toties  Mystagogus  edixit 
Quoque  etiam  cum  habeamus  candelam 
Quara  Moses  extinxit,  exinde  querelam 
Protulit,  quippe,  perinnocenter  miratus 
Subitis  quod  foret  tenebris  obumbratus. 


Illo,  sedule,  inyigilayit  Curator, 
Sobrius,  cunctis  enim  nequaquam  potator 
Bene  notus:  illi,  alioqui,  faxemus 
Injurias,  et  ipsum  judicassemus 
Noxfe  participem — ^Adeone  fuisset 
Fungus  arbitrarem — is  cum  percepisset 
Proventus  dimidium,  ubi  spectacuilum 
Monstraiit,  cum  et  fabricaiit  miraculum  ? 


Ea  nocte,  cui  dies  illuxerat  damni, 
Inseddns  noster  homo  in  specie  scamni, 
Pallium  in  genu  scopulis  cum  extersit, 
Propter  et  tineas,  piper  albiun  adspersit. 


A  CERTAIN  ARCHDEACON  RELATES  THE 
ROBBERY  OF  THE  HOLY  COAT  OF 
TREVES. 

Reoeitv  (I'm  afraid,  the'  HI  have  all  the  "  fat  in 

The  fire,"  unless  I  indite  ye  in  Latin  ; 

For,  whateyer  your  Polyglot  knowledge,  niy  Bermon 

Might  possibly  pose  ye,  if  written  in  German). 

Receive— you,  I  mean,  by  the  Virgin  protected. 

Not  you,  with  heretical  doctrines  infected. 

Receive,  I  repeat,  this  epistle,  and  wonder, 

For  startling  it  is,  (quoth  the  Yankee)  "  By  Thunder !" 

Among  other  knick-knacks,  mundane  and  angelic, 
At  Treves  we've  undoubtedly  got  a  great  relic ; 
I'he  Coat,  which  has  challenged  a  world-wide  attention. 
By  name,  to  the  Faithful,  I  only  need  mention : 
Tno'  some  wicked  men  have  the  shocking  assuranoe 
CI  can't  speak  of  the  wretches  with  common  endurance) 
To  question  its  sanctified  nature — "  The  Varmints,*' — 
And  make  it  a  jest — this  most  holy  of  garments ! 
Revenous  d  nos  moutons,  1  hardly  profess 
To  treat  of  the  Coat  as  a  portion  of  dress ; 
Whether  blue,  black,  or  brown,  is  a  point  for  a  dyer. 
Whether  dipped  in  the  vat,  or  bedauhed  in  the  mire. 
Abstractly,  is  nothing,  such  things  you  might  doabti 
For  a  Mar,  were  proper  to  chatter  about 

Onoe  more  I  return  to  my  first  proposition, 

I  fear  Pm  obscure,  but  I'm  not  a  logician, 

My  begiiming  I  mean,  but  oonAisedly  blend 

All  my  faculties,  when  I  reflect  on  the  end 

Of  the  sooundrel,  whose  morals  are  fashioned  so 

frailly, 
If  once  he  is  caught  in  the  clutch  of  Old  Bailey : 
I  opine,  nay,  religiously  venture  to  hope 
For  the  thread  of  his  crimes,  they  mil  give  him  a 

rope. 
The  Coat  we  exposed  on  our  feast-days — they're 

many — 
And  showed  for  the  verjf  smdU  charge  qf  A  Petmy. 
Of  all  our  fine  relics,  which  heritics  scofi*  at. 
None  brought  us  more  credit,  none  half  so  much 

profit ; 
Though  we've  got  the  first  nail  Noah  knocked  in  the 

And  the  candle  that  Moses  blew  out ;  in  the  dark 
When  he  found  himself,  once,  in  the  midst  of  the 

night, 
And  wondered  to  think  what  had  gone  with  the  light 

The  Coat,  I  should  tell  ye,  was  watched  by  theBeadle« 
A  stead  and  sober  man,  sharp  as  a  needle : 
Trustworthy,  or  else  we  should  straight  have  accused 

him, 
As  though  an  accomplice,  dismissed  and  abused  him. 
But  how  could  we  think  he  would  be  such  a  block- 
head. 
The  man  who  put  half  the  receipts  in  his  pocket, 
When,  after  a  naming  discourse  panegyrical. 
He  paraded  the  relic,  and  we  cooked  a  miracle  ? 

The  night  ere  the  day  of  such  scandal  and  shame. 
This  Beadle,  or  Showman,  'tis  one  and  the  same. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Feast,  thought  he'd  make  it  a  nde, 
Took  the  coat  on  his  knee  as  he  sat  on  his  stool : 
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Quo  fit  ut  olim  quod  et  scabrum  et  hirtum 
Visum  erat ;  oujus»  usque  adhuc,  opertum 
Male  fuarat  deous,  nunc  planum,  politum 
£Kstitit,  turn  et  paululum  modo  attritum. 
Postridie,  ritubus  saoris  peractia, 
MystagoguB,  denariis  multis  exactis, 
Dedit  signum,  statim  tiuniit  tintinnabulum, 
Accurrere  fideles,  ut  poroi  ad  pabulum ; 
Leviter  subminister  tapetem  levavit, 
£t  "  £oc6  SaQotissimum  Pallium ;"  clamavit. 


At  horroiem  plum  qua  possim  narrare, 
Medullitus  quem,  ut  gelu,  percolare 
Sensimus — qua  metum  indescribabilemque 
Exponere  ?    Non  si  et  mille  decemque 
Annos  vixerim.    Extumuere  pupillse 
Oculonun  nobis,  ut  frixorio  hiUas ; 
QufiD  et  nuper  individuce,  exstitere 
ComiBi  separatim,  et  post  ceoidere. 

Tum  vidimus  unctum  vero  et  sarcitum 
Amictum ;  de  more,  et  ooano  linitum : 
Discoloribus  monuleis,  tum  scatentem 
Pediculis,  foede  et  graveolentem. 
"  Eooe,  edidit  Pallium  pro  sese  miracidum  1" 
Glamare  audiviimis  quendam  loquaculum. 
'*  Ecolesiffl  significat  paupertatem — '* 
Dixit  alter — *'  et  addocet  humUitatem  !'* 


Fuere  autem  qui  jpullos  computarint 
Priusquam  ex  ovis  ipsi  pullularint. 
Miraculum  id  fdit  non  modo  nostro, 
Ofiensimi  quod  coram  altari  et  rostro. 
Pugnisi  homo  tempera,  demons,  pulsayit, 
Ululans,  Toce  raucissima,  exclamavit 
"  O  damnum!  sanguis!  tonitru!  0  et  clades 
Funesta!  O  Baalzebobe ! !  O  Hades!!" 
Eripuit  fbedum ;  primo  et  in  crumenis 
Manus,  tremefactus,  injecit  obscoenis. 
GoBsypinum  illitum,  inde,  peniculum 
Extraxit,  papyriiun,  atque,  fasciculum ; 
Quid  intus  foret,  nescio,  tum  fi^inum 
Parvum  tubulum,  indicia  instar ;  lupinum 
Bicipitem ;  duas  et,  inde,  quadratas 
Ghartulas,  nomine  "Schmidt"  innotatas. 


Ex  illis,  suboluit  nobis  quid  rei 
Esset.    Quendam,  impietate  provebi, 
Pemovimus  nostro  suiuu  permutasse 
Pallio,  turpe,  paucis,  furtiun  perpetr&sse. 
Sordidus,  pulicibus  et  adesus, 
Macie  tenuatus,  sen  piger,  obesus, 
Nil  interest,  pessimus  quispiam  cunctorum, 
Palladium  abstulerat  TroTirorum. 

Urbis  decern,  mox,  custodes  advent 
Nobis,  qui — "  Quidnam  esset" —  postulavcro. 
Infanda  narravimus :  Fortes,  rogati 
Quid  opus  facto  esset,  nasos  palpati, 
Omnes  respondere,  ad  unum  homunculum, 
'*  Eundum  est,  primo,  meum  ad  avunculum." 
Tum  Pallium  multiplicatum  fuisse 
Putaviraus,  unum  et  abripuisse 
Avunculos  singulos  decern  viroinim. 
Tum  diximus — "  Dies  est  miraeulonim." 


He  brushed  it  well,  smoothed  it  wheree*er  it  was 

wrinkled. 
And  pepper,  for  fear  of  the  moth,  he  besprinkled ; 
So  that  what,  hitherto,  had  looked  shaggy  and  rusty, 
Its  beauty  obscured,  shabby,  mouldy,  and  dusty. 
Came  out  with  a  nap,  like  a  cloth  newly  shorn. 
And  an  elegant  gloss,  but  the  least  marsel  worn. 
After  mass,  on  the  morrow,  the  folks  got  an  inkling 
Of  something  to  come,  for  the  bell  fell  Srtinkliiig, 
And  each  bustled  up  from  his  knees,  or  his  seat, 
And  ran  to  the  relic,  like  pigs  to  their  meat ; 
The  Beadle,  quite  gingerly,  lifted  the  curtain, 
And  cried — "  Here's  the  Holy  Coat — nothing  more 

certain ! " 

Can  I  ever  the  horror  describe— like  an  arrow 
Of  ice  piercing  sensibly  through  to  om*  marrow ; 
Can  I  ever  the  vague  indescribable  fears —  ? 
Never — not  if  I  live  for  a  thousand  long  years ! 
Then  started  the  eyeballs  of  every  man, 
And  swelled  just  like  sausages  fried  in  a  pan, 
Hair  knotted,  and  bushy,  befrizzled  so  line. 
Stood  on  end  like  the  quills  of  a  wild  porcupine ! ! 

Twas  a  Coat,  to  be  sure,  that  we  saw,  and  it  please  yo, 
But  a  bundle  of  rags,  faded,  threadbare  and  gieasy ; 
The  sleeves  of  two  colours,  the  whole,  in  fact,  forming 
A  picture  of  wretchedness,  stinking  and  swarming. 
'*Im  a  Dutchman!"  cried  one,  with   an   accent 

satirical — 
''If  the  Coat  hasn't  actually  started  a  miracle ! " 
"  The  beauty  of  poverty  clearly  it  teaches," 
Said  one — "  and  humility  silently  preaches." 

« 

At  conclusions  these  fellows  too  hastily  snatched; 
And  reckoned  their  chickens  before  they  were  hatched. 
If  a  mii-acle  'twere,  'twaan't  one  of  our  sort, 
Who  never  preach  poverty,  only  in  sport. 
With  his  fists,  on  his  temples,  the    poor  Bcadlo 

hammered, 
Like  a  dog  at  the  moon  madly  howling,  he  stammered — 
"  Death  alive !  blood  and  thunder!  thieves,  burglary, 

murther !!" 
(He  swore  so  profanely,  I  can't  repeat  further.) 
When  his  eyeballs  had  settled  a  bit  in  their  sockets, 
He  seized  it,  and  first  thrust  his  hands  in  the  pockcls. 
He  pulled  out  an  old  cotton  wipe,  brown  and  blii'j ; 
Then  a  small  paper  packet,  done  up  in  a  screw ; 
And  a  little  black  pipe,  about  three  inches  long. 
Of  tobacco  that  smelt  most  offensively  strong : 
A  sixpence,  'twas  bad,  we  could  see  by  the  millir<f, 
And  a  ticket,  or  card,  inscribed—"  Shirt" — "  Smith" — 

"  One  shilling." 

To  cut  matters  short,  as  I  don't  wish  to  task  all 
Your  patience,  we  found  that  some  impious  rascal 
Had  stolen  our  coat,  (it  had  vanished  or  fled) 
And  had  left  us  his  own  filthy  jacket  instead. 
Tes— some  iiea-bitten  sweep,  and  the  blackest   of 

thieves. 
Had  boned  it— The  holy  Palladium  of  Treves. 

When  the  news  out  of  doors,  'gan  to  spread,  anil 

increase. 
There  came  to  us  ten  of  tlie  City  Police : 
We  stated  our  loss ;  then  began  they  to  stroke 
Their  noses,  and  then,  in  a  breath,  they  all  spoke — 
'•  I'm  certain," — cried  each — "  and  I  don't  the  least 

doubt  it. 
My  Uncle's  the  man  who  knows  something  about  it." 
Then  wo  said,   "Sm-e  tlie  Coat  must  have    been 

multiplied 
Into  ten,  which  already  have  flown  far  and  wide. 
And  the  Uncle  of  eacli  of  you  City  Police, 
By  some  means  or  other,  has  got  one  apiece  !" 
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Subrisit  Decurio.    "  Est  tropus  j  ocosus  ; 
Modus  atque  loqueudi  impense  mendosus," 
Dixit.     "  Sunt  homines  qui  Pigneratores 
Vulgo  vocantur — sunt  foeneratores. 
Pecuniam  commodant,  ita  ut  putem 
Si  V08  excorietis,  acceperunt  cutem. 
Hinc,  vobis  censuimus  hoc  adnotandum, 
In  Pigneratoribus  est  indaganduni  : 
Amictus,  ni  fallor,  (ut  ssBpe  indutu  s 
Eiu-tivus)  jam  est  in  mappa  involutus; 
Quam  super  est  titulus,  forte,  quadratus, 
Non  raro  cum  nomine  '  Schmult'  innotatus." 


Effatus  Decurio  haec  pauca,  facunde, 
Assensimus,  plausimus  atque  abunde. 
Gonstituimus  uti  foret  procedendum, 
Pigneratores  inter  exquirendum ; 
Videlicet,  ego,  et  tres  monacborum, 
Pro  et  prsBsidio,  manus  decern  virorum. 
Ipsa  die  sexdecim,  nequidquam,  rogati, 
Gosnosas  urbis  trivias  pervagati. 
Tunc  ver6,  Sanctis  quasi  insusurratum, 
Incidimus,  demum,  m  ipsum  scelcratum. 

Ad  unum,  intra vimus :  abdominalem, 
Terrigenam,  virum,  mere  nominalem, 
Vidimus :  immo,  exsanguem  homunculum, 
Immensum  habentem,  in  naso,  carbunculum. 
Subuculam  manu  tractavit,  et  pemam, 
Quas  inyestigavit,  caute,  ad  lucemam; 
Quas  et  Uh,  lam  time,  oppignerare 
Venerat  quidam,  indies,  quern  exprobrare 
GoBpit.     (At  tam  male  hominem  dejerasse 
Vix  crederem  posse,  vili  et  de  asse) 
Iracundia,  nostrum  aspectu,  defluxit; 
Pauper,  suspicioae,  se  subterduxit. 

Nobis,  cum  de  illo  Pallium  sciscitati 
Sumus,  et  Vetus  Ballium,  modo,  minitatt, 
Arrisit :  tum — "  Vi'n*  habeatis ! "  clamavit. 

*  Pallium  agnovisse  se  Sanctum  negavit  ; 

'  Si  et  pignora,  nomine  Schmidt,  recusaret 
*Accipere,  idem  foret  ac  si  cessaret, 

*  Omnino,  negotiis :  ad  hoc,  id  vulgare 

*  Duxit,  le^iter  clientes  rogitare.' 
Facile  extuhsse  rem  potuissemus, 
Ni  scandalum  yalde  pertimuissemus, 
Idcirco,  laetati  quod  Pallium  nacti 
Essemus,  et  feiTe  sumptum  sumus  pact!. 

En  ilia,  quam  scripsi,  titillans  historia 
Pallii  Trevirorum — Irradiet  Gloria ! 
Potiamur  quod  iterum,  sumus  gavisi, 
Veruntamen,  restat  et  aliquid  dici ; 
Crudeliter  inopes  sumus ;  non  quivimus 
Tacere :  nam  multa  de  AngUs  audivimus — 
Pavimenta,  Londini,  confecta  denariis — 
Vicies,  decies  repetita,  ffirariis, 
Auri ! ! — Viritim,  puerum,  et  puellam 
Omnem,  a  primis,  ad  JudsEum'Apellara, 
Litibus  mouacho  distento  donosse 
Aureos,  et  catenis  eum  libcrasse. 
Placeat  loculos  cumulates  mulgere, 
BucuHs  Trevirorum  stipem  adhibere; 
Usque  dum  et  praeclai'us  amictus  durabit, 
Bonitatis  memoriam  semper  servabit, 


Quoth  the  Sergeant — "  I'm  sorry  to  find  you  so  green, 
For  'tis  clear  that  you  don't  comprehend  what  we  mean ; 
When  we  mentioned  my  Uncle,  we  didn't  pretend 
He  was  any  relation,  or  scarcely  a  friend : 
For  a  Pawnbroker  'tis  a  cant  signification, 
Who  lends,  for  a  tangible  consideration, 
His  cash,  as  for  instance,  your  Goat — aye — your  skin. 
Take  it  pff,  and  the  odds  are  that  he'll  take  it  in. 
The  truth  flashed  across  all  our  minds,  in  a  moment, 
The  fellow  that  boned  it  has  pledged  it — 'twas  so 

meant. 
Depend  on't,  'tis  snugly  wrapt  up  in  a  clout, 
And  has  travelled,  the  way  of  most  coats,  up  the 

spout : 
The  ticket  they'd  give  to  whoever  might  pop  it, 
So  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  haste  and  stop  it." 

When  the  Sergeant  had  done,  as  he  2)ut  it  so  wisely. 
With  his  view  we  at  once  coincided,  precisely. 
We  started,  myself,  and  three  monks,  ^aven-pated, 
And  the  ten  of  the  Gity  Police,  before  stated. 
Pawnbrokers,  sixteen,  we  had  routed  in  vain, 
In  mud  to  our  ankles,  and  soaked  in  the  rain. 
When  at  last,  ('Twas  as  tho'  by  the  Saints  we  were 

haunted) 
We  found  the  identical  man  that  we  wanted. 


Pell-mell,  we  pushed  in,  and  a  creature  we  spied, 
Who'd  have  puzzled  a  "  Guvier,"  sitting  inside  : 
A  cross  'twixt  a  frog  ^nd  an  owl,  was  mis  fellow, 
As  round  as  a  barrel,  carbuncled,  and  yellow ; 
A  hat  in  his  left  hand,  a  shirt  in  his  ric^ht, 
Which,  now  and  again,  ho  held  up  to  uie  light; 
Browbeating  a  starveling,  pent  up  in  a  box. 
With — "  Not  one  stiver  more  for  your  rags — ^What  a 

pox  ! 

But  we  cut  short  his  Billingsgate,  savage,  and  saucy. 
And  staggered  the  knave  with  the  sight  of  qui  posse: 
The  pauper  decamped,  like  a  shot  from  the  closet, 
Suspiciously  leaving  behind  his  deposit. 

The  Sergeant  demanded,  all  roundabouts  scorning. 
The  Goat  "  blister"  Smith  had  pledged  there,  in  the 

morning — 
"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?"  responded  this  joker 
Profane— (May  his  next  bit  of  tripe  be  a  choker) 
"  I've  a  legion  of  Smiths  on  my  books ;  'tis  a  flock 
That  owns,  pretty  nearly,  nine-tenths  of  my  stock : 
Then  no  questions  we  ask ;  'tis  the  worth  of  each  lot 
We  examine,  nor  care  if  'tis  Holy  or  not." 
We  might  have  replevy'd  the  coat  if  we  chose. 
But  the  thought  ot  the  noise,  and  the  scandal  arose, 
And  so  joyful  I  felt  to  have  found  it  again. 
To  redeem  it,  I  spouted  my  beads,  there  and  then. 


You  have  here  then,  my  brethren ,  the  soul-thrilling  story 
Of  all  that  befel  our  dear  Garment  of  Glory ; 
'Tis  a  comfort  to  see  it  once  more  on  its  perch ; 
But  there's  one  little  point,  for  the  good  oi  tiie  Giurcb, 
I  will  quietly  hint.     VVTiat  we've  had  to  disburse, 
To  recover  tue  Goat  from  the  broker  perverse. 
Has  come  at  a  moment  quite  mal  a  propos. 
For  our  funds,  I  lament,  are  remarkably  low. 
Now  you  English,  we  hear,  are  so  rich,  and  so  finnk, 
(Only  tliink,  Twenty  Millions  of  Oold  in  your  bank !) 
That  you  clubbed,  from  the  Queen,  down  to  Aaron, 

the  Jew-man, 
Your  thousands,  to  pay  law  expenses  for  Newman. 
Don't  you  think  you  could  manage  a  Thousand  or  two 
For  your   brothers   at  Ti*eves?    A  few  Hundi^s 

might  do : — 
And  as  long  as  the  Goat,  or  a  button  endures, 
We'll  remain — My  dear  Friends — Ever  Gratefully, 

Yours, 


S. 
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Tkebe  is  in  the  world  a  somewhat  numerous 
cLiss  of  individuals,  who  regard  with  a  kind  of 
sanctimonious  horror  everything  that  may  pro- 
perly pass  imder  the  denomination  of  romance. 
Having  formed  their  own  theoiy  of  human  life 
from  the  scantiest  data  and  the  most  contracted 
circle  of  observation,  they  dogmatically  condemn 
and  attempt  arbitrarily  to  ignore  every  transaction 
or  incident  that  will  not  square  with  their 
mechanical  notions.  These  are  the  men  who, 
with  the  inexorable  shears  and  pruning-knives  of 
rigid  propriety,  would  cut  down  to  predetermined 
shapes  and  dimensions,  all  the  luxuriant  out- 
growths, and  exuberant  blossomings  of  human 
nature.  Capable,  perhaps,  of  taking  a  tame,  ox- 
like  pleasure  in  the  prose  of  Hfe,  they  altogether 
eschew  its  poetry,  and  would  fain  induce  us  all  to 
despise  it  as  sovereignly  as  themselves.  Society, 
in  their  hands,  would  soon  become  a  huge  army 
of  rank  and  file,  drilled,  disciplined,  straight- 
laced,  steel-cravatted,  and  barracked  to  a  state  of 
faultless  mechanical  organization;  supposing,  of 
course,  that  they  could  confine  and  manage  the 
strong  passions  of  their  subjects  as  easily  as  the 
engineer  controls  the  prodigious  powers  of  the 
steam  compressed  within  the  iron  sides  of  his 
engine-boiler.  But,  unfortunately  for  these  well- 
intentioned  drill-seijeants,  whose  hopes  are  doomed 
to  perpetual  disappointments,  the  human  passions 
and  the  human  will  cannot  be  either  imprisoned 
within  iron  walls,  dragooned  into  unmutinous  sub- 
jection, mesmerized  into  a  coma  of  unagitated 
quiescence,  or  fused  and  fixed  into  some  approved 
and  unalterable  shapes.  They  have  proved  them- 
selves every  bit  as  intractable  and  Uberty-loving 
as  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  desert,  from  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  origin  of  that  wild  race.  And 
it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  there  has 
always  been  romance  in  the  world,  and  that  there 
always  will  be  so  long  as  the  world  stands.  Per 
while  love  or  hatred  continue  to  inspire  and  heat 
the  bosoms  of  men  and  women — while  ambition 
or  revenge  rouse  the  slumbering  powers  of  the 
soul  to  a  pitch  of  almost  superhuman  strain  and 
strength — while  eminent  virtues  or  great  vices 
shed  their  bHssful  or  baleM  influences  upon  fami- 
lies or  communities — while  sudden  and  startling 
vicissitudes  of  fortuiie  are  continually  occurring 
among  us  —  romance  will  never  die  out ;  the 
novelist  need  not  despairingly  anticipate  the  doom 
of  his  vocation,  the  poet  sigh  for  a  theme  of  song, 
nor  the  moralist  lack  facts  whcre^vith  to  point  a 
proverb,  or  whereon  to  hang  a  homily. 

Nor  is  romance  restricted  to  any  particular 
country,  age,  state  of  civilization,  or  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  although  some  lands  and  some  epochs  of 
history,  from  various  appreciable  causes,  do  cer- 
tainly yield  a  much  larger  contribution  of  the  vrHd, 
the  adventurous,  the  strange,  and  the  marvellous, 
than  others.    Antiquity  and  distance,  though  by 


no  means  essential  to  the  creation  of  that  species 
of  interest  which  we  are  wont  to  represent  as 
romantic,  are  nevertheless  eminently  serviceable 
in  deepening  and  intensifying  it.  Castles,  dun- 
geons, palaces,  old  ruins,  pathless  forests,  caves, 
monasteries,  and  convents,  have  always  been  the 
chosen  haunts  of  the  spirit  of  romance ;  while  a 
disorganized  state  of  s  ociety,  characterized  by  feuds 
between  great  families,  and  the  prevalence  of  san- 
guinary contests,  depredations,  violence,  murders, 
abductions,  and  constant  dangers  and  alarms,  has 
presented  the  most  inexhaustible  field  of  exciting 
materials  to  the  bard,  the  chronicler,  or  the  no- 
velist. Regarding  romance  as  synonymous  with 
the  more  uncommon  events,  the  tragical  aspects, 
and  the  heroisms  of  history,  we  are  surprised  rather 
to  find  the  world's  annals  so  full  of  it.  The  camps 
and  courts  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  fur- 
nish examples  in  abundance  in  illustration  of  this 
assertion.  Some  of  the  great  events  of  European 
history,  too— -such  as  the  Crusades  and  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Saracens — have  been  steeped 
in  its  deepest  colours,  and  will  always  exert  a  sort 
of  magicid  charm  upon  those  who  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  the  hermit-warriors  to  the  sunny  and 
sacred  East,  or  who  contemplate  the  marvellous 
exploits  of  the  fierce  fanatics  of  Islam,  in  the  rich 
valleys  of  Grenada.  Then,  leaving  out  of  account 
the  fabulous  escapades  of  Munchausen,  and  the 
allegorical  explorations  of  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
who  can  deny  that  the  wonderfril  discoveries,  the 
mysterious  revelations,  the  thrilling  adventures, 
and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  great  tra- 
vellers and  explorers  of  all  ages,  are  sufficient  in 
the  potent  elements  of  romance?  The  "Pil- 
grimages" of  old  Purchas  are  equal,  even  now,  to 
many  a  weird  legend  of  the  olden  time ;  while 
the  account  of  tiie  recent  captivity  of  Captain 
Bourne  among  the  giants  of  Patagonia,  cannot  be 
read  without  considerable  excitement.  A  revolu- 
tionary era  is  always  prolific  of  those  social  and 
political  vicissitudes,  and  sudden  elevations  and 
downfals,  that  appeal  most  irresistibly  to  the 
organs  of  wonder  and  veneration ;  and  no  doubt 
the  recent  commotions  of  the  European  continent 
will  supply  numberless  tales,  both  touching  and 
terrible,  to  the  future  romancist.  "Who  will  fail 
to  detect  a  tinge  of  romance  in  a  statement  which 
we  lately  met  with,  to  the  effect  that  M.  Flocon, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  French  Provisional 
Government,  is  now,  through  reverse  of  circum- 
stainces,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  upon 
eightpence  a  day;  to  which  it  is  further  added 
that  he  refuses  proffbrred  subcriptions,  saying  that 
he  has  sufficient  for  his  wants.  Even  America — 
that  land  "practical"  j?ar  excellence,  and  whose 
inhabitants  have  been  so  satirically  designated  the 
"worshippers  of  the  almighty  dollar  " — is  begin- 
ning to  discover  in  the  martyr-like  privations  and 
sacrifices  of  its  early  settlers,  its  wild  struggles 
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and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as 
in  the  hazards  and  valiant  achievements  of  the 
celebrated  war  of  IndopcndencOi  to  say  nothing  of 
the  revolting  system  of  slavery,  a  mine  of  singular 
facts  and  incidents  out  of  which  her  children  of 
genius  will  fabricate  a  storied  literature  rivalling 
that  of  any  old-world  countries.  But,  perhaps, 
after  all,  Australia  is  destined  to  achieve  in  this 
respect  an  almost  fabulous  notoriety.  Here  we 
have  nearly  all  the  elements  essentia  to  the  pro- 
duction of  romance  of  the  highest  and  least  excep- 
tionable order,  and  which  only  require  the  con- 
secrating touch  of  time  and  the  mellowing  halo  of 
distance  to  render  it  captivating  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Great  changes,  the  rupture  of  old  family 
ties,  self-expatriation  to  an  untried  land,  the 
excitements  of  a  new  life,  the  workings  of  an 
adventurous  spirit,  the  herculean  strivings  of 
new-bom  ambitions,  the  sudden  creation  of  great 
fortunes,  astounding  leaps  from  penury  to  afflu- 
ence, with  the  converse  to  this  picture,  of  well- 
bred  and  highly-stationed  emigrants  stooping  in 
this  strange  land  to  menial  employments,  and 
thus  most  properly  laying  afresh  the  foundations 
of  a  safer  social  status  amid  quite  a  new  order  of 
things — ^these  arc  the  marked  characteristics  of 
Australia's  strange  novitiate  in  national  history ; 
and  these  arc  just  the  stuff  of  which  legitimate 
romance  is  composed. 

But,  after  all,  we  need  not  travel  to  courts  or 
camps,  to  castles  or  convents,  to  primitive  times 
or  medieval  ages,  to  the  holy  East  or  the  gold- 
hunting  West,  in  search  of  the  extraordinarj'. 
We  may  find  it  often  much  nearer  home.  There 
are  few  families,  perhaps,  that  do  not  possess  some 
traditions  and  legends  of  wonderM  occurrences, 
that  have  happened  to  some  of  its  members,  at 
some  period  or  other  in  their  past  history,  and 
which,  if  they  could  see  the  light,  would  add 
many  astonishing  recitals  to  those  that  are  now 
before  the  public.  Ever  and  anon  ftx)m  some  of 
thesc^more  occult  passages  of  human  life  and  ex- 
perience, the  veil  of  secrecy  is  dropped,  by  either 
a  friendly  or  unfriendly  hand ;  they  form  the  plot 
of  an  entertaining  tale  in  some  popular  serial,  or 
get  embodied  in  the  heart  of  a  three-volume  novel, 
or  find  their  way  into  acyclopesdia  of  anecdote,  and 
henceforth  become  the  common  property  of  the 
world.  Somewhat  in  this  manner,  the  friendly 
office  of  a  literary  aecouchmr  has  just  been  per- 
formed for  a  number  of  curious  femily  traditions, 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Burke,  the  well-known  author  of 
many  interesting  works  upon  the  aristocracy  of 
our  country.  From  this  gentleman's  extensive 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  private 
sources  of  domestic  English  history,  and  ttte  free 
access  and  intimate  intercourse  which  he  enjoys 
with  many  noble  families,  every  fresh  production 
of  his  pen,  in  this  rich  field  of  romance,  is  eagerly 
watched  and  welcomed,  and  perhaps  by  none 
more  than  by  the  scions  of  aristocratic  houses 
themselves.  His  last  work  bears  the  promising 
title  of  ** Family  Romance;  or,  Episodes  in  the 

Domestic  Annals  of  the  Aristocracy  ;"♦  and  wiU, 
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•  London :  Hurstsnd  Blackett|  13,  Oreat  Marlboroagh« 
street.    1809. 


perhaps,  frilly  sustain  the  reputation  earned  by 
its  predecessors.  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy." 
•"The  Landed  Gentry,"    &c.     The  genealogical 
details,  often  spreading  over  several  pages  in  suc- 
cession, are  all  caviaire  to  the  genend  reader,  in- 
tent on  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  for  tho 
romantic  and  the  wonderfril,  although  we  can 
imagine  the  interest  with  which  these  pedigrees 
of  illustrious  houses  and  intricate  ramifications 
of  "  blue  blood,"  will  be  scrutinized  by  the  jealooa 
exdusives  of  Belgravia  and  its  circumjacent  re* 
gions.    With  the  treasure-ftdl  quarry  at  his  com- 
mand, we  are  justified  in  expecting  from  Mr. 
Burke  much  amusing  and  even  exciting  reading, 
and  we  have  no  hesitetion  in  saying  that  whoever 
takes  up  the  two  volumes  in  question,  to  wile 
away  the  vacant  hours  of  a  winter's  evening,  or, 
which  is  more  in  season,  to  enhance  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  sea-side  ramble,  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed.   Bome  of  its  relations  are  pleasant  and 
refreshing ;  others  are  pervaded  with  an  interest 
deep  and  tragical ;  others,  again,  recounting  the 
intrigues  and  conspiracies  of  successful  crime,  are 
almost  too  terrible  to  dwell  upon;  while  a  few 
there  are  in  which  supernatural  agencies  promi- 
nently figure,  and  which  we  should  not,  by  any 
means  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  inmates 
of  lonely  dwellings,  or  the  possessors  of  shattered 
nerves  and  hypochondriacal  fancies.     The  only 
fault  we  feel  disposed  to  find  with  Mi*.  Burke's 
performance  is,  the  tone  of  disrespect  in  which 
he  speaks  of  earnest  religion,  which  he  usually 
stigmatizes  by  such  names  as  enthusiasm,  fknaticism, 
superstition,  bigotry,  and  so  forth.    The  Puritans, 
who  occasionally  cross hispath,  are  almost  invariably 
assailed  by  the  shafts  of  his  calumny  and  carica^ 
ture ;  while  their  royalist  foes  are  represented  aa 
the  only  virtuous  and  saintly  people  of  the  time. 
His  sympathies  are  strongly  with  the  friithless 
Charles  the  First,  in  behalf  of  whom  and  his 
cause  he  exhibits  a  degree  of  "  flunkeyism,"  which 
we  could  not  have  anticipated  from  any  writer 
who  has  been  brought  at  all  into  contact  with  tho 
public  opinion  of  the  present  day.    This  may  be 
attributed,  we  presume,  to  his  aristocratic  studies 
and  associations.     In  the  misfortunes  of  the  ex- 
iled family  he  quite  loses  sight  of  their  great 
crimes  and  flagrant  perfidies,  and  speaks  of  their 
sufferings  as  having  atoned  for  their  ''impru- 
dence."     Every  reader  of  history  knows,   that 
notwithstanding  their  reverses  and  tribulations, 
they  remained  unhumbled,  unchanged,  untrust- 
worthy to  the  last.   Long  and  patiently  and  mag- 
nanimously were  their  duplicities  bome  with,  by 
an  insulted  nation,  until  it  became  clear  to  well- 
nigh  all  men  that  there  was  no  alternative  to  an 
enslaving  despotism  but  to  shake  them  ofi^  for 
ever.      Stage  morality,  moreover,  finds  in  Mr. 
Burke   a  whole-hogg  defender.      Although  we 
frilly  believe  that  much  more  has  been  stated,  in 
wholesale  terms  of  reprobation,  concerning  the 
improprieties   of   theatrical    professionals,    than 
could  ever  be  substantiated,  yet  we  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the  representa- 
tions of  their  superior  purity  and  virtue  which 
our  author  veutux^  to  make, 
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Bat,  in  order  to  afford  to  oor  readers  an  oppor- 
timity  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the  flavour 
of  the  highly-seasoned  viands  now  before  us,  we 
will  present  to  them  a  few  morsels  from  some  of 
Mr.  Burke's  more  piquant  dishes.  At  a  time 
when  "spirit-rappings,"  "table-movings,"  and 
oommunion  with  the  manes  of  both  the  mighty  and 
the  gentle  dead,  are  driving  men  to  their  wif  s  ends 
for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these  acknowledged 
marvels,  any  new  fkots,  or  old  facts  revived,  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
acceptable.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  there  are 
two  or  three  remarkable  and  apparently  well- 
attested  stories  of  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  of 
deceased  persons  to  their  relatives,  immediatelv 
after  their  liberation  fh)i]i  the  fle^.  Although 
far  firom  being  dupes  to  a  superstitious  credulity, 
yet  with  so  many  respectably  authenticated  cases 
of  supernatural  visitation  on  record,  and  such 
startling  approaches  as  have  been  made  of  late 
towards  the  borders  of  the  mysterious  spirit- 
world  around  us,  we  think  it  both  wise  and  reve- 
rent to  abstain  from  dogmatizing  too  confidently, 
on  a  subject  so  soleton,  or  rejecting  as  undoubted 
delusions  such  facts  as  we  are  about  to  relate.  It 
is  well  from  time  to  time  to  check  our  shallow 
dogmatizings,  by  recalling  the  profound  and  oele« 
bratcd  saying  of  Hamlet,  that 

There  are  more  tbin^  in  heayen  and  esrth,  Horatio, 
Thftn  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

Even  Mr.  Burke,  though  dearly  disinclined  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  apparitions,  frankly  ad* 
mits  that  there  are  many  such  tales  on  record, 
"supported  bv  as  clear  and  strong  evidence,  as  ever 
was  produced  in  a  court  of  justice  to  convict  or 
acquit  a  prisoner/'  Of  such  a  description  is  the 
one  that  follows,  which  is  known  as  the  "Wyn- 
yard  Ghost  Story." 

The  chief  human  actors  in  this  strange  adven- 
ture were  two  young  offioers,  afterwards  known 
as  8ir  John  Bherbroke  and  General  Wynyard, 
who  at  the  period  under  consideration  were  em- 
ployed on  foreign  service  in  Nova  Scotia.  They 
were  both  of  a  studious  turn,  of  great  similarity 
of  tastes,  and  remarkably  free  from  all  intempe- 
rate indulgences,  which  latter  circumstance  is  of 
great  importance  in  relation  to  what  was  about 
to  happen. 

It  was  their  common  habit  to  retire  from  the  mess- 
room  imimediately  after  dinner,  and  betake  themselves  to 
the  apartments  of  one  or  otlier  of  them,  where  they 
would  sit  together  for  homrsi  each  employed  upon  hia 
own  studies.  Such  was  the  case  on  the  day  of  our  stoiy, 
when  they  met  in  the  rooms  belonging  to  Wynyard.  It 
was  about  four  o*clock,  the  afternoon  bright  and  clear, 
with  far  too  much  of  daylight  remaining  to  veil  any 
spectral  illusions.  Both  had  abstained  entirely  from 
wme.  The  apartment  had  only  two  doors,  one  of  them 
leading  into  the  onter  passage,  the  other  into  the  bed- 
room, from  which  there  was  no  second  way  of  egress ; 
or,  in  other  words — ^for  this  matter  cannot  be  made  too 
clear — ^it  was  impossible  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber,  except  by  passing  through  the  sitting-room* 

They  were  ooth  placed  at  the  same  table,  occupied 
as  usual,  when  Sherbroke  happening  to  look  up  ftom  his 
book,  was  surprised  to  see  a  tall  emaciated  youth,  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  standing  beside  the  door  that 
opened  into  the  passage.  There  was  something  so  strik- 


ing, or  so  unusual  in  the  stranger's  appearance,  that  he 
almost  involuntarily  called  the  attention  of  his  friend  to 
him  by  slightly  touching  his  arm,  and  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  where  the  figure  stood.  But  no  sooner  had 
Wynyard  raised  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon  the 
strange  Tisitant,  than  he  became  agitated  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  "I  have  heard,"  says  Sir  John 
Sherbroke,  "  of  a  man's  being  pale  as  death,  but  I  never 
saw  a  living  faoe  assume  the  appearance  of  a  corpse,  ex- 
cept Wynyard's  at  that  moment."  Both  for  awhile  re- 
mained silent;  the  one  under  the  influence  of  some 
untold  but  powerftii  feeling ;  the  other  from  surprise  at 
his  friend's  profound  emotion,  which,  in  some  degree,  be- 
came oommunioated  to  himself,  and  made  him  also 
regard  their  strange  yisitont  with  something  akin  to 
awe.  .  •  •  • 

While  the  two  friends  continued  to  gaze,  unable  to 
speak  or  move,  the  apparition — ^if  such  it  were — began  to 
glide  slowly  and  noiselessly  across  the  chamber.  In 
passing  them,  it  cast  a  melancholy  look  upon  young 
Wynyaidf  and  immediately  after  seemed  to  enter  the  bed- 
room, where  it  was  lost  to  sight.  No  sooner  were  they 
relieved  from  the  oppression  produced  by  this  extra- 
ordinary presence,  than  Wynyaiu,  as  if  again  restored  to 
the  power  of  breathing,  drew  a  heavy  sigh,  and  mur- 
mured, as  it  seemed  unconsciously,  "  Great  God !  my 
brother  r* 

**  Your  brother?"  repeated  Sherbroke;  "what  can  you 
mean,  Wynyard?  There  must  be  some  deception ;  but 
follow  me,  and  we'll  soon  know  the  truth  of  it." 

In  saying  this  he  caught  his  friend's  hand,  and  pre- 
ceded  him  into  the  bedroom,  firom  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  aU  egress  was  impossible.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  surprise — of  Sherbroke  at  least — upon 
finding,  after  the  narrowest  search,  that  the  room  was 
absolutely  untenanted,  though  ho  still  believed  they  had 
been  mocked  by  some  illusion.  Wynyard,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, was  now  confirmed  in  his  first  impression  that  he 
had  actually  seen  the  spirit  of  his  brother.  Neither  of 
them  was  perhaps  wholly  satisfied  of  his  own  opinion  in 
a  case  where  the  reason  and  the  senses  were  so  much  nt 
variance ;  but  in  the  hope  that  time  might  afibrd  a  clue 
to  the  mystery,  they  took  a  note  of  the  day  and  hour, 
resolving,  however,  not  to  mention  the  occuirenoe  to  any 
of  their  brother  officers* 

As  the  impression  of  this  strange  event  grew  fainter 
upon  the  minds  of  the  two  ghost-seers,  not  only  did 
Sherbroke  become  more  confirmed  in  his  idea  that  a 
trick  had  been  played  upon  them,  but  even  Wynj-ard  was 
strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  him  «...  Still  he  could 
not  help  feeling  the  greatest  anxiety  with  regard  to  his 
brother.  His  solicitude  to  hear  from  England  increased 
every  day,  and  at  length  attained  such  a  pitch  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  brother  officers,  who,  by 
^eir  importunate  sympathy,  wormed  from  him  the 
secret.  From  one  the  story  quickly  spread  to  another, 
till  it  became  a  matter  of  almost  as  much  general  in- 
terest as  it  was  to  the  parties  principally  concerned.  Few 
indeed  of  them  but  inquired  for  Wynyard's  letters  before 
asking  for  their  own,  so  eager  were  they,  for  the  most 
part,  to  obtain  a  clue  to  thin  strange  mystery.  .... 

At  length  the  vessel,  so  long  and  anxiously  ex- 
pected, arrived,  and  the  letters  that  came  in  her  were  de- 
liyered  to  theur  respective  owners,  while  sitting  in  the 
mess-room  at  supper.  No  letter  for  Wynyard !  the  dis- 
appointment was  general.  The  newspapers  were  eagerly 
searohedibut  nothing  appeared  in  the  obituaries,  nothing 
in  any  part,  or  in  anv  way  connected  with  the  family, 
that  could  supply  a  solution  of  the  ghost-story.  All  had 
read  their  letters  except  Sherbroke,  who  had  yet  one  re- 
maining unopened.  It  almost  seemed  for  a  moment  as 
if  he  hesitated  to  break  the  seal ;  but  he  did  break  it ; 
and  a  hasty  glance  at  the  contents  was  quite  enough. 
With  a  look  of  much  pain  and  surprise,  he  started  up, 
and  beckoning  his  friend  to  follow  him,  left  the  mess- 
room.  The  officers  at  the  supper-table  all  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  letter  had  some  relation  to  t!ie  event 
about  which  all  were  so  curious  ....  After  the  lapse  of 
an  hour.  Sheribrohe  again  made  his  appearance  amongst 
them,  his  mind  evidently  fall  of  thoughts  that  bewildered 
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and  oppressed  him.  Instead  of  seating  himself  at  the 
mess-table,  he  vent  up  to  the  fire,  where  he  leaned  his 
head  against  the  mantel-piece,  without  noticing  any  one, 
and,  bent  though  all  were  on  learning  something  more 
of  the  mystery,  none  liked  to  question  him.  At  last,  after 
a  long  and  painful  silence,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Wyn- 
yard's  brotlier  is  no  more,  lie  died,  as  I  learn  from  the 
letter  you  saw  me  open,  on  the  very  day,  and  at  the  very 
hour  his  spirit  appeared,  or  seemed  to  appear,  to  us  !' " 

Hero  this  wonderfdl  relation  might  properly 
terminate,  were  it  not  for  another  singular  circum- 
stance connected  therewith,  and  which  deserves  to 
be  mentioned.  Notwithstanding  the  general  be- 
lief among  his  friends  in  the  refility  of  the  appari- 
tion, Sherbroke  still  obstinately  clung  to  the  idea 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  human  agency — one 
of  those  paradoxes  in  human  credulousncss  of 
which  we  need  never  look  far  to  find  abundant 
examples.  After  years  had  swept  by,  this  sceptic 
returned  to  England ;  and  while  walking  one  day 
with  two  Mends  in  Piccadilly,  lo !  he  beheld  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  perfect  image  of 
his  Nova  Scotia  spirit,  except  that  it  was  neither 
so  pale  nor  so  emaciated.  ''  Now  then,"  said  he 
to  himself,  "we  shall  have  that  singular  affair 
unravelled."  And  forthwith  darting  across  the 
way,  he  at  once  accosted  the  stranger,  excusing 
the  liberty  he  was  taking  by  a  hasty  narrative 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  it,  and 
dwelling  not  a  little  upon  his  close  resemblance 
to  the  supposed  phantom.  The  gentleman  ac- 
cepted his  apology  with  polite  frankness,  but  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  been  out  of  England, 
and  therefore  could  have  been  no  party  to  any 
deception,  such  as  that  implied,  even  had  he  been 
so  inclined.  "For  the  likeness,"  he  added,  "you 
will  no  longer  be  surprised  at  it,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  &e  twin  brother  of  him  whose  spirit 
you  saw  in  Nova  Scotia.  While  he  was  living 
we  were  always  considered  to  bear  an  extraordi- 
nary resemblance  to  each  other." 

This  marvellous  occurrence,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  admits  of  solution  only  in  one  of  four  ways. 
Either  we  must  suppose  that  two  high-minded  and 
conscientious  officers  concocted  a  cruel  falsehood 
in  relation  to  the  deceased  brother  of  one  of  them ; 
or,  secondly,  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  a  trick 
played  upon  them  by  their  brother  officers  ;  or, 
thirdly,  that  in  the  light  of  day  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, they  both  became  subj  ect  to  the  same  illusions ; 
or,  finally,  that  they  did  actually  see  what  they  fan- 
cied they  saw,  which  would  at  once  establish  the 
possibility  of  supernatural  appearances,  and  give 
indirect  confirmation  to  many  similar  tales  of 
mystery.  As  regards  the  first  and  second  hypo- 
thesis, we  do  not  suppose  they  will  be  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained;  Mr.  Burke,  with  many  signs 
of  vacillation,  afiects  to  receive  the  third  conjec- 
ture as  the  explanation  forced  upon  him,  though 
the  illustrations  and  analogies  he  quotes  are  ut- 
terly unsatisfactory  and  some  of  them  irrelevant. 
For  our  part,  unless  we  are  to  abandon  our  per- 
suasion of  separate  spiritual  existences  altogether, 
the  last  theory  seems  to  us  to  present  the  most 
obvious  solution,  and  quite  as  conceivable  as  either 
of  the  rest. 

The  next  family  tradition  (to  which  we  propose 


to  refer)  is  current  in  Wiltshire,  and  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Crabbe's  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  under 
the  title  of  "Lady  Barbara  and  the  Ghost;" 
although  the  bard,  misled  by  popular  exaggera- 
tions, and  indulging  in  poetic  licence,  has  loaded 
the  narration  with  many  absurd  additions,  and 
even  mistaken  some  of  the  principal  actors.  These, 
according  to  Mr.  Burke's  version  -of  the  incident, 
which  he  received  from  a  descendant  of  the  fa- 
mily, were  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  Lady  Beres- 
ford.  We  will  allow  our  annalist  to  relate  the 
circumstance  in  his  own  language  : — 

At  a  very  early  age.  Lord  Tyrone  and  Lady  Beresford 
had  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  snch  &s  can 
only  exist  in  extreme  youth ;  and  with  a  romantic  spirit, 
not  at  all  surprising  at  their  age,  entered  into  a  mutual 
compact  that  whichever  of  the  two  died  first,  should,  if 
tlie  thing  were  possible,  appear  to  the  other.  Years  rolled 
on,  the  lady  had  married  and  become  a  widow,  and  had, 
probably,  forgotten  her  youthful  promise,  when  she  was 
suddenly  reminded  of  it  in  a  manner  that  was  impressive, 
if  not  awful.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  August,  1704,  for 
tradition  has  preserved  the  day  with  wonderful  exactness. 
Lady  Beresford  went  to  bed  in  full  health,  as  it  seemed, 
without  any  one  remarking  or  herself  being  conscious  of 
the  slightest  depression  of  spirits,  or  change  in  her  usual 
habits.  After  a  time  she  woke  from  her  first  sleep,  and 
to  her  infinite  surprise  saw  Lord  Tyrone  standing  by  her 
bedside.  While  she  yet  continued  to  gaze  in  disturbed 
wonder,  the  figure  informed  her  that  she  saw  the  ghost 
of  Lord  Tyrone,  that  he  was  then  in  bliss,  and  had  only 
come  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  To  convince  her  that 
it  was  no  dream,  he  wrote  his  name  in  her  pocket-book, 
twisted  the  curtains  through  a  great  ring  in  the  ceiling, 
left  the  print  of  his  hand  upon  a  wardrobe,  and  finally, 
laying  his  finger  upon  her  wrist,  made  an  indelible  mark, 
in  further  testimony  of  his  nocturnal  visit.  He  then 
foretold  that  she  would  marry  again,  be  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate in  her  marriage,  and  die  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
in  her  forty-second  year.  Sleep  soon  again  came  over 
her ;  but,  upon  awaking  in  the  morning,  the  events  of 
the  night  burst  at  once  upon  her  memory.  They  could 
not  have  been,  as  she  at  first  imagined,  the  shadows  of 
a  dream ;  there  were  the  curtains  twisted  through  the 
ring  in  the  ceiling ;  there  was  the  print  of  a  hand  upon 
the  wardrobe;  there  was  the  singular  mark  upon  her 
wrist,  and  so  indelible  that  she  was  fain  ever  afterwards 
to  hide  it  with  a  band  of  black  velvet.  If,  after  such 
proofs,  any  doubt  could  still  have  remained,  it  was  re- 
moved at  breakfast  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  announcing 
Lord  Tyrone's  death. 

The  ghost  turned  out  to  be  a  veracious  one, 
evidently  possessing  a  clear  insight  into  futurity. 
The  soothsayer  who  predicted  to  Julius  Csesar  his 
death  at  the  Ides  of  March,  was  not  a  truer  pro- 
phet.    For  a  time,  as  Crabbe  sings  — 

It  had  such  influence  on  the  widow's  mind 
That  she  the  pleasures  of  the  world  resigned. 
Young  as  she  was,  and  from  the  busy  town 
Came  to  the  qiiiet  of  a  village  down ; 
Not  as  insensible  to  joys,  but  still 
With  a  subdued,  but  half-rebellious  will. 

At  length,  however,  the  impression  of  the 
spirit's  warning  had  so  far  faded,  that  she  listened 
to  the  addresses  of  a  General  Gorges,  whom  she 
eventually  married.  Though  ardent  enough  as  a 
lover,  he  proved  to  be  a  faithless  husband. 

His  day  of  love — a  brief  autumnal  day. 
E'en  at  its  dawning  hasten'd  to  decay. 

Disputes  at  length  became  so  ircquent  and 
fierce  as  to  necessitate  a  separation.  With  strange 
inconsistency  and  perverseness,  however,  no  sooner 
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were  they  divorced,  than  they  began  mutually  to 
regret  their  quarrels,  and  found  no  peace  until 
they  came  together  again,  more  in  love  with  each 
other  than  before. 

"Lady  Beresford,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "  soon  proved 
enceinte,  and  was  now  near  the  time  of  her  confinement. 
Being  her  birthday,  she  had  invited  a  party  of  friends, 
and,  in  the  overtiowing  satisfaction  of  the  moment-, 
chanced  to  remark,  "  Well,  I  never  expected  to  see  this 
day ;  I  have  now  completed  my  forty-third  year."  "  Not 
80,"  replied  the  old  family  clergyman ;  "  I  officiated  at 
your  ladyship's  christening,  and  can  certify  that  you  are 
to-day  only  forty-two.**  She  had  not,  then,  passed  the 
fated  and  fatal  limit ;  she  might  yet  die,  as  the  ghost  had 
predicted,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  in  her  forty-second 
year !  The  shock  thus  occasioned,  was  too  much  for  one 
in  her  delicate  situation ;  she  was  immediately  seized 
with  the  pains  of  premature  labour,  and  died  that  night. 
Brief  as  the  interval  was,  she  is  yet  said  to  have  related 
the  ghost  story  to  her  son,  Sir  Marcus,  who  afterwards 
so  far  verified  it,  that  upon  uncoveiing  her  wrist,  he 
found  the  impression  of  a  finger. 

Several  other  legends  of  a  yet  more  wonderftil 
and  incredible  character  will  be  found  in  these 
volumes ;  passing  them  by,  however,  we  quote,  as 
a  fitting  pendant  to  the  preceding  stories,  two 
remarkable  instances  of  sympathy  between  twins, 
which,  whether,  as  psychological  or  physiological 
phenomena,  str^e  us  as  being  quite  as  astonishing 
as  the  preceding,  although,  in  all  probability,  they 
will  be  far  more  readily  believed.  "We  know  of 
BO  principle  upon  which  the  mysterious  effects 
about  to  be  related  are  explicable,  unless  it  be 
that  recently  suggested  by  some  of  the  more  emi- 
nent students  of  the  science  of  animal  magnetism; 
namely,  that  there  exists  a  subtle  and  universally 
diffused  fluid  or  force,  which  is  the  medium  of  all 
intercommunion  between  mind  and  matter,  and 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting 
impressions  with  more  than  electrical  rapidity,  and 
through  vast  distances.  If  this  view,  supported  by 
such  men  as  Reichenbach  and  Gregory,  be  borne 
in  mind  while  reading  the  following  statements, 
some  clue  may  be  afforded  to  what  otherwise 
might  appear  incredible.  The  first  story  refers  to 
Louis  Blanc,  the  well-known  French  Communist, 
and  exile  of  the  last  Eevolution. 

Louis  Blanc  and  his  hrother  had  a  close  resemhlance 
in  manner,  person,  and  features,  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  they  were  connected  by  one  of  those  myste- 
rious sympathies,  the  very  existence  of  which  we  are  all 
too  apt  to  deny,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  its  nature. 
"  There  are  no  tigers  in  India,"  says  a  French  traveller, 
writing  to  his  friend,  '*for  I  have  seen  none ;"  and  so  will 
the  sceptic  say,  when  he  is  told  that  however  separated 
might  be  these  two  brothers,  no  accident  could  happen 
to  the  one,  without  the  other  having  a  sympathetic  feel- 
ing of  it.  Thus,  it  chanced  one  day,  while  &e  brother  of 
Louis  was  enjoying  himself  among  a  party  of  friends,  he 
was  suddenly  observed  to  change  colour ;  and  upon  being 
questioned,  he  complained  of  a  sensation,  as  if  he  had 
received  a  blow  upon  the  head,  and  he  avowed  his  firm 
conviction  that  something  must  have  befallen  his  brother 
then  in  Paris.  The  company  generally  laughed  at  this 
as  a  mere  imaginary  notion ;  but  some  more  curious  than 
the  rest,  made  an  exact  minute  of  the  day  and  hour,  to 
see  how  far  this  warning  was  justified  by  the  actual 
event  And  what  was  the  result?  At  the  precise  mo- 
ment thus  indicated,  Louis,  while  walking  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  blow  upon  the 
head,  dealt  by  some  one  who  approached  him  unper- 
ceived  from  behind.  So  severe  was  the  blow,  that  he  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground,  and  the  ruffian  escaped. 
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Our  next  instance  gives  a  similar  picture  in 
reverse. 

Louis  Blanc  had  found  it  prudent  to  seek  a  temporaiy 
asylum  in  England.  As  had  happened  in  the  preceding 
case,  he  one  day  experienced  a  strange  feeling,  as  if  all 
was  not  right  Avith  his  brother,  and  tliat,  too,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  sitting  in  the  company  of  friends,  and  was 
least  likely  to  be  influenced  by  such  sensations  in  the 
common  order  of  things.  Here  again,  the  very  minuto 
was  noted  down,  and  a  short  time  after,  a  letter  came 
from  his  brother  in  Paris,  stating  that  he  wrote  then  as 
he  might  never  be  able  to  write  again.  It  appears  that 
a  pamphlet  had  been  published  in  France  bitterly  reflect- 
ing upon  Louis,  and  that  his  brother  had,  in  consequence, 
called  out  the  author,  who  in  the  duel  was  severely 
wounded.  Such  is  the  tale,  which,  we  are  told,  Louis 
Blanc  is  in  the  habit  of  relating  to  his  friends. 

This  singular  circumstance  appears  to  have 
been  the  actual  prototype  of  that  ingenious  me- 
lodrama of  the  French  dramatist  known  as  the 
"  Gorsican  Brothers,"  and  which  has  lately  been 
rendered  so  popular  by  the  inimitable  acting  of 
Mr.  Charles  Kean.  The  story,  moreover,  is  con- 
firmatory of  a  similar  anecdote  of  two  brothers  in 
our  own^country,  and  which  cannot  be  denied,  if 
there  be  any  veracity  in  monumental  records : 

Nicholas  and  Andrew  Tremayne  were  twins  and 
younger  sons  of  Thomas  Tremayne,  a  Devonshire  gentle- 
man, of  good  estate  and  well  connected.  So  perfect  was 
their  likeness  in  size,  shape,  feature,  and  colour  of  tiieir 
hair,  nay,  the  very  tone  of  their  voices,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  nicest  eye  to  find  out  any  point  of  differ- 
ence. Even  their  parents  could  not  teU  one  from  the 
other,  and  were  obliged  to  distinguish  them  by  some 
secret  mark,  which  the  twins  would  oftentimes  amuse 
themselves  by  changing.  Wondei'ftil  as  was  this  exter- 
nal similitude,  it  was  yet  more  surprising  to  find  them 
governed  by  precisely  the  same  feelings  and  aff'ections. 
What  one  liked,  the  other  liked ;  what  one  loathed,  the 
other  loathed  ;  if  one  was  ill,  the  other  sickened;  and  if 
one  was  pained,  the  other  suffered  in  the  same  part  and 
in  the  same  degree.  These  sympathies  occurred  at 
whatever  distance  they  might  be  apart,  and  without  any 
intelligence  or  communication  with  each  other. 

In  the  year  1564,  these  twins  served  in  the  wars  at 
Newhaven,  or  Havre  de  Grace,  as  it  is  now  called,  upon 
the  French  coast.  Of  their  previous  fortunes  we  have 
no  account,  nor  is  there  any  conjectural  mode  of  explain- 
ing the  very  great  difference  that  we  now  find  in  their 
respective  positions.  The  one  was  captain  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  while  the  other  was  only  a  private  soldier.  This, 
however,  made  not  the  slightest  dSfierence  in  the  strong 
sympathy  that  had  previously  existed  between  them,  as 
was  now  speedily  to  be  seen.  In  the  fierce  battle  that 
ensued,  one  of  the  twins  was  slain.  The  other  imme- 
diately stepped  into  his  place,  and,  fighting  with  the 
utmost  gallantry,  fell  dead  upon  the  body  of  his  brother. 

Having  in  the  preceding  presumed  examples  of 
supematuralism  ministered  to  the  peculiar  pen- 
chant of  clairvoyants,  rappists,  connoisseurs  in 
ghostology,  and  such  like  mystery-mongers,  we  next 
commend  to  the  attention  of  that  numerous  and 
constantly  increasing  class  of  persons  who  strenu- 
ously maintain  the  curative  powers  of  mesmerism 
and  electro-biology,  a  case  so  surprisingly  illustra- 
tive of  their  views  as  to  be  liable  to  be  scouted  as 
fabulous,  were  it  not  by  unquestionable  testimony 
placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  This  is  to  be 
found  in  the  extraordinary  life  and  beneficent 
labours  of  Yalcntine  Greatraks.  An  outline  of 
the  history  of  this  singular  man  appeared,  wc 
remember,  in  a  former  work  of  Mr.  Burke's,  the 
**  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy  j"  but  since  the 
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issue  of  that  publication,  a  mass  of  frosh  raatorials  i 
of  great  interest,  has  come  into  the  hands  of  our 
autlior,  throujfh  the  kinducBs  of  one  of  Mr.  Gre«it- 
raka'  lineal  descendants.  This  person  was  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  and  figured  during  that  period 
of  unwonted  national  excitement — the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  At  the  time  of  the 
terrible  Rebellion  of  1641,  he  was  thirteen  years , 
of  age,  when  his  mother  fled  with  him  to  Eng-  \ 
land,  his  father  being  dead.  Having  enjoyed  the 
asylum  afforded  by  a  relative  during  the  perilous 
times  that  ensued  upon  this  sanguinary  out-break, 
he  returned  to  his  iS^cted  country  in  1647.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell,  two  years 
later,  he  accepted  a  lieutenancy  of  a  troop  of 
horse  in  Ludlow's  regiment,  and  continued  in  the 
discharge  of  his  military  duties  until  the  disband- 
ing of  tiie  army  in  1656.  On  retiring  fix)m  active 
service,  he  took  to  a  country  life,  and  employed 
many  of  his  poor  countrymen  in  either  agricul- 
tural or  mining  operations ;  while  such  was  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held,  that  before  long  he 
was  made  both  clerk  and  justice  of  the  Peace. 

About  the  year  1662,  an  extraordinary  change 
came  over  him,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words : 
"  About  four  years  since,  I  had  an  impulse,  or  a 
strange  persuasion  in  my  mind  (of  which  I  am 
not  able  to  give  any  rational  accoimt  to  another), 
which  did  very  frequently  suggest  to  me  that 
there  was  bestowed  on  me  the  gift  of  curing  the 
King's  Evil,  which,  for  the  extraordinariness  of 
it,  I  thought  fit  to  conceal  for  some  time ;  but  at 
length,  I  communicated  this  to  my  wife,  and  told 
her  that  I  did  verily  believe  that  God  had  given 
me  the  blessing  to  cure  the  King's  Evil;  for 
whether  I  were  in  public  or  private,  sleeping  or 
waking,  still  I  had  the  impulse."  His  wife  not 
crediting  him,  he  did  the  most  sensible  thing  that 
was  possible — ^put  his  fancied  powers  to  the  test, 
and  with  the  most  triumphant  results.  Some  of 
his  neighbours  having  afflicted  children  and  rela- 
tives, they  were  brought  to  him  and  healed.  The 
method  employed  by  Mr.  Ghreatraks  in  effecting 
his  cures,  was  simply  rubUng  the  affected plaee  with 
his  hand,  and  offering,  at  the  same  time,  prayer  to 
Jesus  that  the  sufferer  might  be  healed.  Prom 
the  former  circumstance,  he  was  called  by  his  con- 
temporaries, the  ^*  Stroker." 

In  1665,  sajB  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter- 
day,  he  felt  that  these  powers  were  much  enlarged,  and 
that  the  *'  gift  of  healing  "  was  commonioated  to  him  by 
God  for  the  removal  of  other  sicknesses.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday following,  he  healed  a  poor  man  of  an  ulcerous 
leg ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  went  to  Colonel  Fhaire,  at 
Cahirmony,  who  was  very  ill  of  ague,  which  was  imme- 
diately taken  away  by  stroking.  **  When  Mr.  Greatraks 
oame  to  my  fatheif  a,"  writes  the  Colonel's  son, "  the  court 
was  crowded  with  patients,  whom  he  attended  all  the 
afternoon.  Many  were  perfectly  cured,  without  any 
return  of  their  msorders,  and  most  received  benefit.  I 
have  heard  my  two  eldest  sisters  (who  were  women 
grown),  and  my  eldest  brother,  and  my  father  and 
mother,  and  many  other  honourable  people,  that  would 
speak  nothing  bat  truth,  often  say  that  they  have  many 
times  seen  him  stroke  a  violent  pain  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  elbow,  and  so  to  the  wrist,  and  thence  to  the  tip  of 
the  thumb,  and  by  holding  it  strongly  there  for  some  time, 
it  had  evaporated.  There  are  many  wonders  of  this 
]dnd^  which,  though  assuredly  true,  have  so  mudh  the 


air  of  romance,  that  I  have  no  pleasure  in  relating 
thorn." 

Snch  crowjls  of  tho  sick  now  resorted  to  the  demesne 
of  All'ane  (Mr.  (l.s  ivsiJence),  that  its  remarkable  owiht 
fuunil  himself  left  "  no  time  to  follow  his  own  occasions, 
nor  enjoy  the  company  of  his  family  and  friends."  He 
H(>t  three  days  in  the  week  apart,  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  Kix  at  niglit,  to  lay  hands  on  all  who  came;  and  so 
continued  some  months  at  home.  "  But  the  multitudes 
wliich  came  daily  were  so  great,  that  the  neighlK>uring 
towns  were  not  able  to  accommodate  tliem  ;  whereupon, 
for  the  good  of  others,"  writes  Mr.  (ireatraks,  **  I  left  my 
home  and  went  to  Youghal,  where  great  multitudes  re- 
sorted to  me,  n«t  only  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  out  of 
England ;  so  that  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
told  me  they  were  afraid  that  some  of  the  sick  people 
that  came  to  see  me  out  of  England  might  bring  the 
infection  (the  I^lague)  into  the  pbtce ;  whereon  I  retired 
again  to  my  house  at  Afiane,  where  I  observed  three  days 
by  laying  my  hands  on  all  that  came,  whatsoever  the 
diseases  were  (and  many  were  cured  and  many  were 
not) ;  so  tliat  my  stable,  bam,  and  malt-house,  were 
filled  with  sick  people." 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  have  occnrred  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  these  marvellous  recitals— of  which 
we  know  hut  of  one  parallel,  that  it  would  not  be 
orthodox  to  mention — that  no  intimation  has  vet 
been  made  of  any  opposition  either  from  '*  the 
faculty  "  or  from  "  tho  cloth."  That  the  former 
class,  with  all  their  pecuniary  interests,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  professional  reputation,  at  stake, 
should  stand  idly  and  dumbly  by,  and  witness 
these  astoundiiig  feats  in  therapeutics,  was  not  to 
be  expected ;  still  our  diligent  compiler  records 
nothing  to  their  discredit.  Would  that  we  could 
say  as  much  for  tho  priestly  order,  who  have  ever 
been  the  bulwarks  of  ''  things  as  they  are,"  and 
the  ruthless  persecutors  of  every  man,  however 
eminent  and  God-gifted,  if  he  has  not  derived  his 
diploma  and  certificate  from  their  consecrating 
hands.  It  happened  in  the  present  case,  as  it  has 
happened  in  thousands  of  instances  before  and 
since.  It  was  but  a  new  version  of  a  very 
old  tale.  We  all  remember  the  inquisitorial 
question  addressed  to  the  apostolio  wonder- 
workers, ''By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things  ?  "  In  this  case,  the  bishop  was  the  Gaia- 
phas  of  the  occasion,  and  the  dean  of  Lismore's 
court  was  the  Sanhedrim  before  which  the  offender 
was  summoned,  and  by  which  he  was  prohibited 
from  laying  hands  on  any  sick  people  for  the  fhtore. 

This  order,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Greatraks  obeyed  for 
two  days ;  but  going  into  the  village  of  Cappoquin,  he 
met  many  poor  and  sick  persons  come  to  him  out  of 
England,  and  he  could  not,  out  of  compassion  to  their 
misery,  stay  his  hand  from  them.  The  bishop,  himself, 
now  sent  for  him,  and  demanded  '*  where  was  his  license 
for  curing,  as  all  physicians  ought  to  have  one  from  the 
ordinary  of  the  diocese."  To  which  he  replied,  "  that 
though  he  had  no  such  licence,  he  knew  no  law  which 
prohibited  any  person  from  doing  what  good  he  could  to 
his  neighbour."  The  bishop  renewed  the  prohibition  in 
yet  stricter  terms ;  but  Mr.  Greatraks  refused  compliance 
with  the  order,  and  at  home,  in  Dublin,  and  wheresoever 
his  occasions  called  him,  he  continued  the  exercise  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  "  gift.  ** 

The  fame  of  his  beneficent  exploits  having 
spread  to  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  Mr. 
Greatraks  was  sent  for  by  Lord  Conway,  then 
residing  at  Bagley,  in  Warwickshire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  his  lady  of  a  violent  headache. 
Here  he  stayed  about  a  month|  incessantly  eza- 
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ployed  in  his  works  of  compassion ;  but  although 
many  astonishing  cures  were  effected,  the  ob- 
stinate malady  of  his  noble  hostess  seems  to  have 
defied  his  skill.  In  a  remarkable  letter,  addressed 
by  Lord  Conway  to  his  brother,  occurs  thefollowing 
passages.  '*  Very  few  have  failed  under  his  hands 
of  the  many  hundreds  that  he  hath  touched  in 
these  parts.  I  must  confess  that,  before  his 
arrival,  I  did  not  believe  the  tenth  part  of  those 
things  which  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of. 
This  morning  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  recom- 
mended to  me  a  prebend's  son  in  his  diocese,  to 
be  brought  to  him,  for  a  leprosy  from  head  to 
foot,  which  hath  been  judged  incurable  above  ten 
years,  and  in  my  chamber  he  cured  him  perfectly, 
that  is,  from  a  moist  humour ;  'twas  immediately 
dried  up  and  began  to  fall  off;  the  itching  was 
quite  gone,  and  the  heat  of  it  taken  away.     The 

youth  was  transported  to  admiration I  am 

far  froTQ.  thinking  these  cures  miraculous ;  but  I 
believe  they  are  done  by  a  sanative  virtm  and  a 
natural  effi^^iencyy  which  extends  not  to  all  diseases 
alike,  as  he  doth  despatch  some  with  a  great  deal  of 
ease,  and  others  not  without  a  great  deal  of  pains." 

From  Ragley,  Mr.  Greatraks  went  to  "Worcester, 
where,  on  his  arrival,  a  letter  reached  him,  con- 
veying the  royal  mandate  that  he  should  appear  at 
"Whitehall.  Obeying  this  summons,  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lin- 
coln* s-Lm-fields ;  and  having  been  presented  at 
Court,  ho  returned  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  pub- 
licly cured  the  sick,  and  filled  the  whole  city  with 
amazement.  I^othing  was  spoken  of  in  London,  for 
some  time,  but  the  prodigies  that  he  wrought. 
Dr.  Lloyd,  the  chaplain  of  the  Charter  House, 
having  issued  an  abusive  work  against  the 
"  Stroker,"  entitled,  "  Wonders  no  Miracles," 
Mr.  Greatraks,  in  reply,  wrote  his  "Brief  Ac- 
count," which  he  iiicribed  to  the  philosophic 
Robert  Boyle,  who,  together  with  Cudworth,  and 
other  celebrated  men  of  that  age,  did  not  hesitate 
to  throw  the  shield  of  their  authority  and  influ- 
ence over  the  "  Irish  Prophet."  How  long  he 
remained  in  London  does  not  appear.  He  was  in 
Dublin  in  1681,  which  appears  to  have  been  his 
last  public  appearance.  He  is  described  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries  as  having  been  a  man  of 
large  stature  and  surprising  strength.  ''  He  has 
often,"  writes  one,  ''  taken  a  handful  of  hazel-nuts 
and  cracked  most  of  them  with  one  gripe  of  his 
liand ;  and  has  often  divided  a  single  hazel-nut  by 
his  thumb  and  forefinger.  He  had  the  largest,  hea- 
viest, and  softest  hand,  I  believe,  of  any  man  of 
his  time;  to  which  I  do  attribute  the  natural 
reason  of  the  great  virtues  of  his  hand  above  other 
men."  This  "  largeness"  of  the  Stroker's  hand, 
has  always  been  a  tradition  in  the  family. 

"We  urge  this  remarkable  example  of  !N'ature's 
curative  powers  upon  all  who  are  interested  in 
mitigating  the  maladies  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  Wq 
regret  that  Mr.  Burke  did  not  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  show  how  strikingly  the  facts  ho  has 
collected  serve  to  exemplify  the  recent  disco- 
veries of  electro-biologists,  to  whose  modes  of 
operation  Mr.  Groatrak*s  manipulations  seem  to 
bear  on  almost  exact  resemblance.    If  talents  of 


this  wonderful  and  beautiful  description  do  indeed 
lie  buried  in  the^e  mysterious  bodies  of  ours, 
surely  it  is  high  time  that  they  should  be  disin- 
terred, and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  suffering 
humanity. 

"We  pass  now,  in  conclusion,  to  a  very  different 
theme,  and  one  of  the  most  singular  passages  of 
family  romance  which  we  have  ever  met  with. 
We  well  remember  —  and  the  circumstance, 
perhaps,  also  fell  beneath  the  notice  of  many  of 
our  readers — ^that  a  short  period  after  the  death 
of  the  ex-King  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
when  the  chances  of  the  elevation  of  any  of  his 
sons  to  the  throne  were  being  rather  anxiously 
considered,  a  mysterious  sort  of  paragraph  was 
going  the  round  of  the  newspapers,  insinuating 
that  the  dethroned  monarch  was  an  interloper  into 
the  Orleans  family,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
heirs  had  any  right  to  royal  honours.  There  was 
just  enough  in  the  obscure  announcement  to 
awaken  and  stimulate  curiosity,  but  not  sufficient 
to  afford  to  the  judgment  data  for  the  formation  of 
a  decisive  opinion.  It  looked  like  a  wanton 
scandal  flung  into  the  fallen  sovereign's  grave, 
or  a  reckless  expedient  of  political  animosity,  in- 
tended to  damage  the  dynastic  interests  and  pros- 
pects of  his  aspiring  family.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, if  we  may  credit  the  startling  revelations 
given  in  one  of  the  sections  of  Mr.  Burke's  work, 
there  is  more  truth  in  the  significant  rumour  than 
we  were  disposed  to  admit.  According  to  these 
disclosures,  Louis  Philippe  was  the  changeling 
son  of  an  Italian  jaUor,  while  the  real  heir  to  the 
throne  had  been  defrauded  of  her  royal  heritage, 
and  died  with  her  wrongs  unredressed.  But 
without  further  prelude,  we  proceed  to  give  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  facts  upon  which  these  start- 
ling allegations  rest. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  last  century  that  Lord 
Newborough,  an  Irish  peer,  lately  widowed, 
while  residing  at  Florence,  was  fascinated  by  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  a  youthful  ballerina,  named 
Maria  Stella  Petronella  Chiappini,  whose  per- 
formances he  was  accustomed  to  witness  at  the 
opera.  An  acquaintance  commenced  between 
them,  and  after  negotiating  a  bargain  with  the 
reputed  father  of  the  charming  girl,  she  was 
transferred  to  the  mansion  of  her  noble  admirer. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Newborough  towards  his 
prize  was  honourable  and  delicate  in  the  extreme, 
for  he  immediately  made  her-  his  wife,  notwith- 
standing the  disparity  of  years,  and,  returning  to 
England,  introduced  her  to  the  highest  circles  as 
Lady  Newborough.  By  her  he  had  two  sons, 
who  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 

On  the  death  of  the  old  Lord,  1807,  Lady  New- 
borough  felt  a  natural  desire  to  revisit  her  Italian 
relatives,  which  she  accordingly  did,  taking  with 
her  her  two  boys.  On  arriving  at  Florence,  her 
first  care  was  to  seek  out  her  father,  whom  she 
found  settled  in  a  much  superior  condition  to  that 
of  his  earlier  career.  He  and  aU  the  members  of 
her  family  treated  her  with  profound  respect,  but 
with  a  distance  and  reserve  that  was  inexplicable, 
and  that  distressed  her  affectionate  heart  exces- 
siyely.    The  only  gxception  to  this  was  her  father  j 
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but  all  freedom  of  intercourse  even  with  him  was 
prevented  by  the  constant  impediments  thrown  in 
the  way  by  her  other  relatives,  who  for  some 
mysterious  reason  would  never  leave  them  alone 
together.  Vexed  and  annoyed  by  this  restraint, 
she  removed  to  another  part  of  Italy,  where  she 
dwelt  for  several  years,  until  news  was  brought 
to  her  that  old  Chiappini  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
She  flew  to  Florence,  and  arrived  a  few  days 
before  the  old  man  died.  He  was  delighted  to  see 
her,  and  was  anxious  to  be  left  alone  with  her,  as 
he  evidently  had  something  important  to  impart. 
But,  as  before,  all  unrestrained  intercourse  was 
denied,  the  brother,  especially,  never  leaving  them 
for  a  moment.  At  length  the  poor  man  died,  with 
the  harassing  secret  of  his  bosom  undivulgcd. 

This  scene,  as  might  be  expected,  made  a 
painful  impression  on  the  mind  of  Maria  Stella, 
and  excited  vague  suspicions  of  a  strange  mys- 
tery enshrouding  her.  The  only  link  that  bound 
her  to  the  family  being  now  broken,  she  bade 
them  farewell  for  ever,  and  again  quitted  Flo- 
rence. Six  months  afterwards  a  packet  was 
put  into  her  hands,  of  which  the  superscription 
made  her  start,  as  it  was  in  the  well-known  hand- 
writing of  her  father.  Her  whole  attention  was 
at  once  riveted.  The  letter  had  been  written  by 
Chiappini  after  the  commencement  of  his  illness, 
in  anticipation  of  the  difficulties  of  making  any 
oral  communication.  It  disclosed  to  her  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  she  was  not  his  daughter,  and 
bitterly  bewailed  the  injustice  and  wrong  to  which 
he  had  so  long  been  a  party.  "  But  if  I  was 
guilty,"  remarks  the  conscience-smitten  man, 
"  how  much  greater  was  the  guilt  of  your  real 
father !"  He  then  proceeds  to  divulge  the  dazzling 
secret  of  her  birth  as  follows  : — 

About  foiir  months  before  your  birth,  a  great  foreign 
nobleman  and  his  latly  arrived  in  our  to>vn,  with  a  nu- 
merous Italian  retinue,  and  hired  the  principal  house 

from  the  Marcliese  B and  Lord .    It  was  said 

that  they  were  French,  and  of  illustrious  rank  and  great 
wesdth.  The  lady  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  so 
was  my  wife.  I  was  much  astonished  by  the  affability  of 
this  great  foreigner,  who  sent  for  me,  gave  me  money, 
made  me  drink  wine  with  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
serve  me  in  every  possible  way.  After  repeated  conver- 
sations he  disclosed  his  purposes  to  me,  with  large  bribes 
and  commands  to  secrecy.  He  told  me  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  on  account  of  the  weightiest  family 
reasons,  that  the  child  which  bis  countess  was  about  to 
produce  should  be  a  son ;  and  therefore  ho  urged  me,  in 
the  event  of  her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  and  my  wife 
bearing  a  son,  to  allow  the  children  to  be  exchanged. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted  to  dissuade  him 

He  assured  me  that  in  the  event  of  the  exchange,  my 
boy  should  be  nobly  provided  for,  and  that  he  would  fiU 
one  of  the  noblest  places  in  Europe.  Everything  tumetl 
out  according  to  the  count's  precautions.  His  lady  had 
a  daughter,  and  my  wife  a  son ;  the  children  were  ex- 
changed ;  I  was  made  comparatively  rich ;  the  countess 
speedily  recovered ;  and  she,  her  husband,  my  boy,  and 
their  numerous  Italian  suite,  speedily  left  our  quiet  little 
town,  and  were  never  more  heard  of.  For  the  course  of 
seven  years  large  sums  of  money  were  remitted  to  me, 
with  the  strictest  injunctions  to  secrecy,  and  terrible 
threats  were  held  out  to  me  in  the  event  of  my  diMilging 
the  facts— especially  to  you. 

Such  are  the  essential  points  of  this*  strange 
story — this  real  palace  romaace.  What  a  potent 
appeal  was  here  to  two  of  woman's  most  powerful 


passions — curiosity  and  ambition.  She  had  yet 
to  unriddle  the  mystery  of  her  parentage,  and 
learn  the  greatness  and  glory  of  which  she  had 
been  defrauded.  The  only  clue  possessed  by  her 
at  present  was  the  name  of  the  little  Tuscan  town 
where  she  had  been  so  unnaturally  abandoned 
by  the  mother  that  bare  her.  Giving  herself  at 
once  to  the  search,  she  started  in  quest  of  the  old 
Marchese  and  his  steward,  who  were  the  only  in- 
dividuals capable  of  affording  her  the  desiderated 
information.  Happily,  she  learned  that  both 
were  living,  though  very  aged.  She  sought  the 
steward  first,  and  discreetly  disguising  her  object, 
she  elicited  the  important  fact  that  her  parent 
was  the  Gomte  de  Joinville.  She  next  attempted 
to  sound  his  master,  but  found  him  quite  impene- 
trable. After  considerable  perplexity  as  to  the 
next  step  to  be  taken,  she  visited  the  town  of 
Joinville,  in  France,  where,  to  her  mingled  aston- 
ishment and  delight,  she  learnt  that  the  object 
of  her  search  was  no  less  a  person  than  his  High* 
ness  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood.  With  magnificent  prospects  opening  in 
her  imagination,  she  now  hastened  to  Paris 
(during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.),  and  estab- 
lishing herself  in  a  handsome  hotel,  published 
widely  the  following  advertisement: — "K  the 
heir  of  the  Comte  de  Joinville,  who  travelled  and 
resided  in  Italy  in  the  year  1773,  will  call  at  the 

Hotel  de ,  rue f  he  will  hear  of  something 

greatly  to  his  advantage." 

Having  laid  this  trap,  Lady  N.  waited  at  home 
next  day  to  watch  the  residt.  She  had  not  to 
wait  long;  for  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  a 
corpulent  ecclesiastic,  supported  on  crutches,  was 
announced,  whom  she  soon  found  to  bo  the  confi- 
dential agent  of  Louis  Philippe.  Though  generally 
a  wary  diplomatist,  yet  on  this  occasion,  stimu- 
lated by  a  hope  of  ministering  to  his  master's 
well-known  cupidity,  he  unwittingly  disclosed 
just  the  facts  which  Maria  Stella  was  so  eager  to 
elicit.  The  Comte  de  Joinville  was  better  known 
among  his  contemporaries  as  Egalite,  Duke  of 
Orleans;  and  it  was  admitted  by  the  courtier 
that  he  had  sojourned  in  Italy  at  the  period  stated. 

Maria  Stella  was  now  thoroughly  persuaded  that  she 
was,  indeed,  the  eldest  child  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
and,  in  fact,  along  with  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  his  only 
surviving  child;  Louis  Philippe,  the  present  Duke, 
being,  in  her  estimation,  only  a  changeling,  and  all  his 
younger  and  real  sons  having  died.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  she  was  not  a  little  elated  at  having,  as  nhe  tboiight, 
made  the  certain  discovery  that,  next  to  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouldme,  she  was  first  princess  of  the  blood  of 
France,  and  the  rightful  heiress  of  immense  wealth. 

But  this  discovery  was  the  ruin  of  her  happiness, 
and  produced  nothing  to  her  in  after-life  but  discomfort 
and  misery ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  her,  if 
she  had  ended  her  days  in  the  per8ua.sion  tliat  she  was 
nothing  more,  by  birth,  than  the  daughter  of  the  low- 
bom  Cliiappini.  The  prosecution  of  her  princely  claims 
caused  the  destruction  alike  of  her  fortune  and  her  peace 
of  mind.  She  appears  to  have  had  no  judgment,  and 
no  knowledge  of  character.  She  allowed  herself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  one  swindler  after  another.  She  was 
betrayed  and  made  a  prey  of.  Her  claims  never  met  fair 
play.  As  to  whether  they  were  tnie  or  false,  we  vnll  not 
venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  But  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  never  received  that  support  or  consideration 
to  which  the^  were  entitled. 
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In  her  untiring  efforts  to  have  her  romantic 
claims  investigated,  Maria  Stella  received  no  coun- 
tenance or  support  from  either  her  son  or  her 
husband;  for  it  ought  to  be  known  that,  previ- 
ously to  her  visit  to  Paris,  she  had  contracted  a 
second  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  Livonian  no- 
bleman, the  Baron  Yon  Ungam-Stemberg.  Iq 
explanation  of  this  circumstance,  it  has  been 
stated  by  a  nephew  of  the  Baron,  that  his  uncle 
was  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  annual  allowance 
from  Louis  Philippe,  whilst  King  of  the  French, 
to  induce  him  to  withhold  his  aid  from  any  mea- 
sure for  enforcing  the  rights  of  his  energetic  wife. 
In  a  little  volume,  now  very  scarce,  put  forth  by 
Lady  Newborough,  in  relation  to  her  claims,  she 
mentions  two  curious  facts,  which,  certainly, 
simple  as  they  are,  would  seem  to  be  in  her  favour. 
On  visiting  Paris,  she  went  as  a  stranger  to  see 
the  Palais  Royal,  then  the  residence  of  Louis 
Philippe,  while  yet  Duke  of  Orleans.  On  arriviog 
before  a  full-length  portrait  of  him,  her  little  boy, 
by  whom  she  was  accompanied,  exclaimed  invo- 
luntarily, "Oh!  mamma,  here  is  a  picture  of 
grandpapa!" — ^being  struck  with  the  remarkable 
resemblance  of  the  Duke  to  old  Chiappini,  or,  if 
this  account  be  true,  of  the  son  to  the  father.  The 
second  circumstance  referred  to  by  Lady  New- 
borough  is  this :  when  Louis  Philippe  was  brought 


to  the  baptismal  font,  his  weight,  it  is  stated,  was 
a  matter  of  astonishment  to  those  who  held  him, 
he  being  as  heavy  as  a  child  of  five  or  six  months. 
And  tliis  would  have  been  about  his  age  if  ho  had 
been  bom  in  the  Tuscan  provincial  town,  and 
secretly  smuggled  to  Paris. 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary 
story.  We  can  add  no  material  evidence,  either 
in  proof  or  disproof  of  the  validity  of  the  claim 
thus  asserted  by  a  comparatively  feeble  lady 
against  the  wealth  and  overwhelming  influence  of 
a  royal  house.  Things  as  strange  have  happened 
in  noble  famUies,  as  we  could  relate,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  insuperable  improbability  in  the  tale 
of  substitution  we  have  here  referred  to.  If  true, 
it  affords  another  illustration  of  the  indurating 
influence  of  state  policy,  political  expediency,  and 
family  ambition,  habitually  pursued,  upon  the 
natural  affections.  But  we  must  now  conclude. 
Any  moralizing  remarks  would  read  insipid  after 
the  piquant  details  through  which  we  have  been 
feverishly  hurried.  The  volumes,  from  whose 
stores  we  have  drawn  somewhat  prodigally,  are 
by  no  means  exhausted  of  their  glittering  ore. 
"We  have  scarcely  tythed  the  produce  of  their  plea- 
sant pages ;  and  to  those  who  have  been  gratified 
by  our  cullings,  we  would  recommend  the  perusal 
of  the  entire  work. 
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The  extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Eastern 
Europe  by  the  Ottoman  or  Oghusean  Tartars 
forms,  perliaps,  the  most  awful  fall  and  con- 
quest recorded  among  the  degradations  and 
ravages  of  mankind. 

That  terrible  event  was  successively  preceded 
by  the  Institution  of  Christianity — ^by  persecu- 
tions— ^by  the  loss  of  all  liberty — ^by  the  vilest 
corruption — anarchy,  massacres,  and  assassina- 
tions in  ancient  Rome — by  the  removal  of  the 
supreme  seat  of  Empire  to  Byzantium — ^by  the 
venality,  pride,  and  scandal  of  the  churches  in  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Rome ;  by  the  advent 
of  that  extraordinary  fanatic  or  impostor,  Moha- 
mod — by  the  religion  which  he  founded,  and 
which  rapidly  extended  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Pa- 
lestine, Asia  Minor,  and  westward  into  Egypt 
over  Afr'ica  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  into 
Spain,  where  it  foimded  a  mighty  and  civilized 
kingdom. 

The  Saracen  conquerors  and  kaliphs  were  in  their 
turn  destroyed  by  a  fierce  race  who  came  forth 
from  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Central  Asia  as 
brigands  and  conquerors,  until  they  finally  devas- 
tated the  countries  to  the  south  and  east,  and  became 
the  conquerors  and  rulers  of  China  and  of  a  great 
part  of  India ;  while  other  hordes  of  the  same 
race  marched  and  conquered  to  the  south  and 


west,  until,  having  embraced  the  religion  of  Mo- 
hamed,  they  became  masters  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  devas- 
tated Thrace  and  Dacia — subverted  the  Greek 
Empire — ^stormed  and  captured  Constantinople, 
and  transformed  the  Christian  Basilica  of  St. 
Sophia  into  an  Islamic  Mosque. 

The  Crusades,  instead  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  Ottomans,  6iccelerated  the  advances  of  those 
furious  warriors  and  dauntless  fatalists.  The 
princes  and  nations  of  Christendom,  impoverished 
and  enfeebled  by  the  expenses  of,  and  the 
vast  multitude  who  perished  either  on  their 
journeys  to  or  from,  or  in  the  battles  of,  the  Cru- 
sades, became  powerless;  and  they  abandoned  the 
Eastern  Empire  to  the  attacks  and  inroads  of 
Mohamedans.  The  Ottomans,  therefore,  rapidly 
subdued  the  degenerated  inhabitants  of  Greece,  Ma- 
cedonia, a  great  part  of  Himgary,  and  Transylvania, 
and  established  themselves  in  Buda.  Their  last  great 
attempt  was  in  1683,  when  Vienna  was  besieged 
by  Kara  (or  Black)  Mustapha,  with  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  including  cavalry,  foot,  and  artil- 
ler3^  He  cannonaded  Vienna  for  nearly  three 
months,  but  was  finally  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  celebrated  Polish  king,  John 
Sobieski.  Prom  that  period  the  Turkish  power 
has    been    gradually  wasting  into    comparative 
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decay.     The  Ottomans  were,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury,  completely  driven  out  of   Hungary  and 
Transylvania.      Greece  has  since  become  inde- 
pendent— ^Egypt  is  merely  tributary — and  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  even  Scrvia,  Montenegro, 
and  the  Herzegovina,  are  under  the  protection  of 
Bussia.     The  latter  power  has  by  conquest,  or  by 
treaty,  wrested  the  Crimea,  and  other  countries 
bordering  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
as  well  as  all  Bessarabia,  from  the  Turks.  During 
the  five  years'  war  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
which  ended  in  1761,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Turks  lost  at  least  200,000  men.     Among  the 
events  which  succeeded  was  the  war  of  1806, 
which  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  extend- 
ing   the    boundaries   of   Russia   to  the  Pruth. 
A  French  historian  has  remarked  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey  was  "  despotism  moderated  by 
assassination."     In  1807  the  Sultan,  Selim,  was 
deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the  Janissaries.  Many 
persons  of  distinction  were  massacred  at  the  same 
time.     Selim  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Mus- 
tapha  IV.,  who  immediately  renewed  the  war 
with  Russia,  the  fleet  of  which  was  defeated  by 
the  Turkish  admiral  near  Tenedos.      The  short 
reign  of  Mustapha  was  a  period  of  insurrections 
and  bloodshed.     He  was  deposed  by  the  Pasha  of 
Roustchouk  and  the  Mufty.    Before  surrendering 
he  murdered  Selim  and  flung  his  corpse  among 
the  troops.     Mustapha  was  then  imprisoned,  and 
his  brother  Mahmoud  was    proclaimed  Sultan. 
And  the  grand  vizier   strangled    Mustapha  in 
!N"ovember,    1808.      On  the  following  day  one 
of  his  wives  gave  birth  to   a  son.      She,  with 
her   son,    were   drowned  by    the    new    Sultan 
in  the  Bosphorus.     The  eventful  reign  of  Mah- 
moud was  stained  by  many  crimes,   the  most 
atrocious  of  which  was  the  massacre  at  Scio  of 
40,000  Greeks,  men,  women,  and  children.     This 
is  the  most  horrible  butchery  on  record  since  the 
time  of  the  first  Tartar   conquests  in  Europe. 
Thirty  thousand  beautiful  young  women  and  boys 
were  alone  saved,  and  reserved  as  slaves,  of  the 
whole  population  of  this  flourishing  place;  all  the 
rest  were  barbarously  slain.      Thousands  were 
burnt  alive  in  their  dwellings;   every  building 
was  rased  or  set  on  firfe.    Even  7,000  Greeks,  who 
were  prevailed  to  return,  on  a  guarantee  of  safety 
given   by  the  English,   French,   Austrian,   and 
Russian  consuls,  were  afterwards  most  treach- 
erously butchered  by  the  Turkish  fatalists.     The 
violations  of  chastity,  and  the  other  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  the  Mussulmen,  are  too  shocking  to 
modesty,  decency,  and  humanity,  to  permit  us  to 
relate.     By  the  peace  of  Tilsit  France  secretly 
abandoned  her  alliance  with  Turkey,  on  which 
Russia  declared  war  against  the  latter,  marched 
an  army  into  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  drove 
the  Turks  from  their  strong  hold  of  Silistria ;  but 
General  Bragation  was  afterwards  defeated,  after 
losing  about  10,000  men,  slain  by  the  Ottomans; 
the  Bosphorus  being  at  the  same  time  in  posses- 
sion  of   a  British  fleet  in   consequence  of  the 
Sultan  having  demanded  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land.    The  Pachas  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Widin, 
and  RoumeKa  were,  during  the  wars  with  Russia, 


always  creating  disturbances,  enfeebling  the 
Sultanas  power,  and  endeavouring  to  effect  their 
independence.  After  the  peace  with  Russia  he 
suppressed  those  disorders  and  humbled  the 
Pachas.  Atrocious  massacres  were  also  perpe- 
trated at  Belgrade  and  other  places.  Bloody  and 
formidable  insurrections  broke  out  in  1821,  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  fierce  Pacha  of 
Janina  was,  however,  after  a  long  and  desperate 
resistance,  destroyed.  The  Greeks  revolted,  and 
the  Greek  patriarch  was  put  to  death  the  samo 
year  at  Constantinople. 

Mahmoud,  having  on  his  accession  strangled  the 
only  son,  and  drowned  in  the  Bosphorus  four  wives, 
supposed  to  be  pregnant,  of  his  brother  Mustapha, 
he  remained  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  0th- 
man.  His  assassination  would  have  terminated  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  Sultans  were  usually  stran- 
gled by  the  Janissaries.  Ho  therefore  disbanded, 
massacred,  or  removed,  the  whole  body  of  that 
peculiarly  Turkish  and  dangerous  soldieir.  He 
then  resolved  to  model  his  army  on  a  plan  ap- 
proaching to  the  European  system  of  military 
science.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Navarino,  1827, 
by  which  the  English,  Russian,  and  French 
fleets  destroyed  the  naval  power  of  Turkey, 
the  Greeks  achieved  their  independence.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  soon  after  led  his  armies  against 
the  Turkish  forces,  and  captured  Brahiloff  and  Silis- 
tria. The  Sultan  in  desperation  roused  the  Turks 
into  religious  enthusiasm  by  unfurling  the  sacred 
banner  of  Mohamed.  Their  ancient  courage,  vigour, 
and  ferocity  seemed  to  have  revived,  and  the 
Russians  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss 
before  Schumla;  but  afterwards  rallying,  they 
gained  the  battle  of  Kaletscha,  and  soon  after 
crossed  the  Balkan  and  entered  into  and  occupied 
Adrianople.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1 829,  an  armis- 
tice was  agreed  upon,  and  foUowed  by  the  treaty  of 
September,  which  secured  the  Protectorate  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  Russia,  and,  de  fado^ 
the  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The 
treaty  of  Adrianople  was  indeed  humiliating  to 
the  proud  soul  of  Mahmoud.  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  were  as  sovereignties  rendered  independent 
on  paying  a  small  annual  tribute.  Six  leagues  of 
the  south  banks  of  the  Danube  facing  Bessarabia 
were  ceded  to  Russia,  together  with  200  leagues 
additional  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, — ^bosides 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  110  millions  of  silver 
piastres  should  be  paid  to  the  Czar.  All  the  re- 
maining ports  of  Greece  were  ceded.  The 
Turkish  Admiral  treacherously  abandoned  his 
master  and  sailed  to  Egypt  with  his  small  fleet, 
which  was  retained  by  the  Pacha. 

Mehemet  Ali  meanwhile  nearly  became  an  in- 
dependent prince  over  Eg3rpt,  and  his  able  son  and 
general  conquered  Syria,  marched  over  a  great  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  July,  1832,  after  the  great 
battle  of  Koniah  (Iconium),  advanced  to  within 
eighty  miles  of  Constantinople.  By  the  treaties 
of  Konia  and  Unker-Skelessi,  Mehemet  Ali  was 
invested  with  sovereignty  not  only  over  Egj^pt, 
but  over  Syria  and  Candia.  If  left  to  himseli'  the 
Pacha  of  Egj-pt  would  in  time  probably  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  Sultan,     While  again  preparin 
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for  war  in  1839,  after  having  reconstructed  a  fleet, 
Mahmoud  suddenly  died.'  True  Mussulmans 
secretly  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  innovator  of 
their  superstitions  and  customs;  hut  the  loss  of 
Mahmoud  was  disastrous  for  a  time,  and  the  sub- 
sequent interventions  of  llussia  may  prove  prece- 
dents fatal  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  youth,  the  present  Sultan  Abdul 
Medchid. 

In  September  following,  the  Russians  again 
marched  over  the  Danubian  Principalities,  crossed 
the  Balkan,  and  under  the  pretext  of  protecting 
the  Sultan  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  they  occupied  Constantinople. 

Ibraham  Pacha  was  defeated  and  driven  out 
of  Syria  in  1840-41,  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
vention of'  London  in  1840  between  England, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  The  authority  of 
the  Sultan  was  re-established  in  Jerusalem,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
recent  war  with  Montenegro,  his  dominions  have 
not  since  been  disturbed  cither  by  internal  or  foreign 
war.  The  revolution  of  1848  did  not  extend 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  asylum  and  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  Hungarian  fugitives  speak 
highly  of  the  hospitality,  truth,  and  honour  of  the 
Sultan.  But  meantime  fiscal,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal maladies  have  greatly  enfeebled  the  Ottoman 
power,  while  Russia  at  the  same  time  has  been 
gaining  additional  strength. 

Austria,  from  her  geographical  position,  her 
35,000,000  of  subjects,  her  military  superiority, 
and  the  remarkable  fertility  and  rich  products  of 
her  soils,  ought  naturally  to  be  the  mistress  of  all 
the  countries  below  Vienna,  drained  by  the 
Danube.  But  Austria  has  not  only  less  power,  but 
far  less  influence  than  Russia,  in  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Carpathians  and  the  Balkan — between 
Croatia  and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Austrian  Empire,  comprising  numerous 
states  and  antagonistic  races,  is  comparatively 
weak,  not  only  offensively,  but  in  regard  to  her 
domestic  security.  The  fact  of  her  requiring  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  Russian  army  to  suppress  the 
Hungarian  insurrection  of  1848-9  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  weakness.  That  aid  was  not  only  momen- 
tous at  the  time,  but  it  may  possibly  become  a 
precedent  .which  may  hereafter  cause  the  disin- 
tegrity  of  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg- 
Loraine. 

The  comparative  condition  of  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  Empires  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

First,  as  to  Austria. — ^If  any  country  owes,  in 
a  superior  degree,  to  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  all 
the  elements  of  wealth,  generally  distributed  in 
great  variety  and  profusion,  that  country  is  com- 
jiriscd  withm  the  boundaries  of  the  states  which, 
Ji3  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  together  with 
those  appertaining  by  hereditary  succession  to  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  constitute  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. They  comprise  an  area  of  225,496  English 
square  miles,  or  194,672  geographical  square 
iiules;  or  105,400  geographical  square  miles  more 
than  all  the  United  Kingdom,  whigU  with  all  its 


islands  comprises  only  91,300  geographical  square 
nules. 

No  country  in  Europe  is  more  extensively 
drained,  fertilized,  or  more  benefited  by  running 
streams  and  navigable  rivers,  than  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Her  climate  and  soil  yield  all  sorts  of 
grain  and  farinaceous  productions,  all  kinds  of 
delicious  fruits  and  vegetables;  wine,  oil,  and 
honey  in  abundance ;  iron,  coal,  and  other  pre- 
cious metals;  excellent  timber  for  all  purposes; 
flocks  and  herds  of  sheep  and  homed  cattle;  excel- 
lent horses — ^plentiful fresh  and  saltwater  fisheries: 
in  fact,  all  the  natural  advanteges  which  constitute 
the  elements  of  riches,  power,  and  happiness. 

Yet  Austria  is  comparatively  poor  and  power- 
less. The  absence  of  an  intelligent,  just,  and  wise 
government,  appears  the  radical  cause  of  this 
poverty  and  weakness.  But  there  are  other  and 
almost  incurable  causes.  Naturally,  each  nation 
speaking  the  same  language,  would  constitute  a 
distinct  independent  state  with  its  own  govern- 
ment. Violence,  injustice,  conquest,  or  inheri- 
tance have  originally  and  usually  given  te  princes 
or  nations,  sovereignty  over  countries  to  which 
they  had  no  other  right.  Since  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  Austria  constitutes  the  most 
prominent  example  of  this  fact.  The  Sclavonians 
of  Bohemia,  Gallicia,  Hungary,  and  other  states, 
have  no  affinity  in  language  or  race^  no  aflfection 
for  the  Germans  or  Italians;  nor  have  the  two 
latter  any  bonds  of  unity,  the  latter  naturally  and 
justly  hate  the  former;  who  are  also  detested  by 
the  other  races. 

The  population  of  aU  the  Austrian  States,  as 
set  forth  officially  in  1852,  amounts  to  36,514,446 
inhabitants,  divided  nearly  as  follows : — Sclaves, 
or  Sclavonians  in  Gallicia,  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  &c.,  at  least  17,000,000.  Ma- 
gyars  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  &c.,  5,300,000 ; 
Italians,  5,200,000  ;  Germans  in  Austria  Proper, 
Bohemia,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol,  7,000,000;  Jews, 
730,000;  Dacians  or  Wallachs,  2,900,000;  Arme- 
nians and  Gypsies,  1,700;  or  about  87,000,000. 
The  religious  divisions  are  stated  te  be,  Roman 
Catholics  including  Italians  and  most  of  the 
Magyars  and  military,  26,857,172;  Greeks, 
6,856,601;  Protestants,  only  3,448,564;  Uni- 
tarians, 50,541 ;  Jews,  729,005 ;  Gypsies,  &c., 
2,853. 

Austria,  therefore,  has  no  great  union  of  reli- 
gion, no  more  than  of  language ;  for,  although  the 
Roman  Catholics  number  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population,  religion  does  not  bind  the  Italian, 
Magyar,  and  Sclavonic  Roman  Catholics  to  each 
other,  far  less  with  the  Austrian  Germans. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  Emperor  has  given 
absolute  authority  to  the  Pope  over  all  the  pre- 
lates, priests,  and  monasteries ;  and  of  education 
to  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled  ever  since 
the  days  of  Joseph  the  Second,  until  1848-9. 
They  have  been  restored,  together  with  the  most 
tjrrannical  absolutism,  and  the  most  darh&ning 
(  VerfimterungJ  and  silencing  (  Verdummung)  system 
of  government  and  bureaucratic  administration, 
by  the  notorious  Prince  Felix  Schwartzenberg 
an4  the  present  Imperial  young  tyrant. 
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Therefore,  with  mined  finances,  a  bankrupt 
treasury,  a  despotic  and  barbarous  government, — 
a  darkening  ecelesiastical  hierarchy, — a  Jesuitical 
education  of  the  people — ^no  liberty  of  the  press  or 
of  speech,  and  a  population  of  antagonistic  races, 
Austria  is  internally  and  externally  the  very  re- 
verso  in  power  and  strength  of  a  country  like 
France,  with  35,000,000  of  people,  all  speaking 
the  same  language,  and,  as  a  nation,  formidably 
united  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

From  the  first  days  of  Joseph  II.,  until  the 
untoward  and  calamitous  revolution  of  1848, — 
untoward  and  calamitous,  because  the  Austrian 
people  were  not  educated  or  prepared  for  constitu- 
tional self-government, — the  administration  was 
paternal,  and  the  people,  although  not  enjoying 
political  freedom  nor  representative  government, 
were  in  practice,  governed  with  tenderness,  and 
no  people  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  the  means 
of  physical  enjoyment.  This  was  especially  re- 
markable during  the  long  and  mild  administration 
of  Prince  Mettemich.  But  the  error  was  not  having 
prepared  the  national  mind  for  the  progress  and 
necessities  of  the  times.  Prince  Metternich  had 
long  perceived,  and  had  seriously  reflected  on  this 
great  moral  weakness.  But  his  power  internally 
(not  externally),  was  so  completely  limited  by 
Francis  I.,  that  he  found  it  utterly  hopeless  to 
cure  the  dangerous  and  fatal  malady  of  national 
ignorance.  Yet  as  far  back  as  1821,  writing  on 
the  state  of  Europe  to  a  Foreign  Ambassador, 
Count  Berstett,  he  said,  ^^  Le  Temps  avance  au 
milieu  des  oraaes :  vouloir  arriter  %a  d-marche  sera 
un  vain  effort.  "  Time"  said  he,  meaning  civili- 
zation, "advances  in  the  midst  of  stoi'bis:  to 
attempt  to  arrest  its  progress  would  bo  a  vain 
effort." 

Russia,  since  the  days  of  Peter,  called  the 
Great,  has  become  the  most  gigantic  Empire  ter- 
ritorially in  the  world.  But  llussia,  though  for- 
midable either  to  Austria  or  to  Turkey,  is  not 
like  France  dangerously  powerful,  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar 
and  some  of  his  acquisitions,  such  as  Poland  and 
the  German  Baltic  Provinces,  really  constitute  ele- 
ments of  extraordinary  weakness.  The  government 
of  the  Czar  is  an  absolute  despotism.  Probably  he 
could  not  rule  otherwise,  when  we  consider  that 
his  subjects  are  neither  educated  for,  nor  are  their 
traditions  such  as  would  make  them  appreciate, 
free  government ;  the  Germans  and  Fins,  perhaps, 
excepted.  The  European  subjects  of  the  Czar 
are  given  officially  as  amounting  to  54,092,300, 
exclusively  of  Poland  and  Finland.  The  first  has 
a  population  of  4,781,355,  and  the  latter  1,412,315. 
His  Asiatic  subjects  are  estimated  at  5,500,000, 
including  Georgia,  Siberia,  &c.,  altogether  about 
66,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  Greek  Emperor,  near  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  (a.d.  989)  gave  his  sister  Anne  in  mar- 
riage to  the  Czar  Vlodimar.  The  women,  espe- 
cially Queens,  have  always,  at  least  so  the  monkish 
writers  tell  us,  been  famous  in  making  converts. 
In  England  Queen  Bertha  in  590  converted  her 
Saxon  and  Pagan  husband,  Ethelbert,  and  St. 
Augustine  baptized  him.     Jn  France,  Clotilda,  in 


the  be^nning  of  the  same  century,  persuaded 
Clevis,  her  idolatrous  husband,  to  become  a 
Christian.  Anne,  in  like  manner,  allured  her 
heathen  Muscovite  into  the  Greek  Church ;  and  mar- 
vellous has  been  the  effect  of  her  piety,  for  no  less 
than  50,000,000  of  the  subjects  of  the  present 
Czar  are  devout  believers  of  all  the  doctrines  of 
Greek  Catholicism,  dutiful  to  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
scrupulous  observers  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church.  It  is,  moreover,  this  hierarchy  of 
which  the  Czar  is  the  Pontiff,  that  renders  him 
formidable  to  the  Ottoman  power.  Besides  Greeks, 
there  are  7,300,000  Boman  Catholics,  chiefly  in 
Poland;  3,500,000  Protestants;  2,500,000  Islam- 
ites; 1,500,000  Jews;  1,000,000  Armenians; 
and  about  1,000,000  of  Idolaters  within  the 
Bussian  Empire. 

With  respect  to  Turkey,  the  Bussian  army  is 
formidable;  nor  can  the  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea 
be  considered  insignificant  if  Turkey  were  left 
alone  to  oppose  the  Czar.  The  Bussian  Treasury 
would  not  serve  long  in  a  general  war,  but  the 
revenue  is  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  a  war 
against  the  Sultan ;  and  even  against  the  Austrian 
Empire. 

Although  the  Ottoman  Government  has  no  na- 
tional debt,  the  finances  are  in  a  state  of  miserable 
disorder,  and  greatly  dependent  upon  the  tributes 
firom  Egypt  and  the  Danubian  Provinces.  The 
latter,  though  small,  would  cease  the  moment  a 
Bussian  army  crossed  the  Pruth. 

The  Ottohak  Empibe  is  inhabited  by  numerous 
races,  professing  different  religions.  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  35,350,000, 
of  which,  20,550,000  are  estimated  to  be  Islamites. 
But  these  include  nearly  5,700,000  Arabs  in 
Egypt  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Arabia;  and 
10,700,000  scattered  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  and  1,900,000  Turkmans,  also 
in  Asia.  In  European  Turkey,  including  "VValla- 
chia,  Moldavia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Thrace, 
&c.,  the  whole  Ottoman  population,  greatly  mixed 
in  blood,  amoimt  to  no  more  than  1,100,000, 
while  the  Sclavonians,  Dacians,  &c.,  amount  to 
not  less  than  11,200,000,  all  of  the  Greek  religion; 
the  Greeks,  &c.,  to  2,500,000.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  l\irkish  Mussulmans,  in  Turkish  Europe, 
amounts,  it  is  true,  to  about  3,500,000;  but  two- 
thirds  of  them  or  their  parents  were  renegade 
Christians. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  most  active 
and  enterprising  subjects  of  the  Porte  are  Greeks 
and  Arminians  in  religion;  and  although  the 
Sultan  considers  himself  the  Kaliph  of  tiie  Mo- 
hamedans,  yet  the  Greek  hierarchy,  of  which 
the  Czar  is  the  head,  is  not  only  dominant  in  the 
Danubian  Provinces,  but  in  Bussia ;  and  the 
Bomish  hierarchy,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  nomi- 
nal, but  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  France  ai*e 
the  real  heads,  all  meet  in  spiritual  antagonism 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

With  the  Bussian  policy  of  assuming  Supremacy 
over  all  tlie  professors  of  the  Greek  Church,  reli- 
gion forms  the  ground  of  the  unwarrantable  de- 
mands recently  made  by  the  Czar  on  the  Sultan. 
France  obtained  since  the  accession  of  Ifapoleon 
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III.,  the  iDiivilcges  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1 740, 
over  tho  hol^  shrines,  in  Palestine,  for  French  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Czar  claimed  and  obtained  the 
same  for  his  subjects  of  the  Greek  Church ;  not 
content  with  this  concession,  he  has  demanded 
treaty  stipulations  for  the  Sultan's  subjects  of  the 
Greek  refigion,  which  would  render  the  latter  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar,  rather  than  of  the  Sultan. 

The  latter  has  refused  to  accede  to  these  degra- 
ding and  insidting  demands.  By  the  last  treaty 
{Sened  of  Baltan-Linum)  between  Turkey  and 
llussia,  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  a 
dangerous  state  of  disturbance,  within  the  Molda- 
via, or  Moldavea,  each  power  might  occupy  those 
provinces,  each  with  an  army  not  exceeding  res- 
pectively 15,000  men. 

There  has  not  been,  there  is  not,  any  dangerous 
commotion  within  the  Danubian  provinces;  yet 
the  Czar  has  marched  a  formidable  army  across 
the  Pruth. 

The  Standing  Army,  in  effective  force,  of  all 
Turkey,  exclusive  of  Egypt,  is  stated  to  be  138,000 
strong.  If  we  can  rely  on  the  statements  re- 
cently made  by  a  Prussian  officer,  who  until  lately 
had  served  in  it,  and  Marshal  Marmont  gave  the 
same  testimony,  the  discipline  is  miserable  and 
inefficient;  but  the  Turks,  who  are  Islamites,  will 
now  fight,  as  they  have  done  before,  with  the 
dauntless  fury  of  zealots  and  fatalists,  especially 
if  the  Sultan  unfurls  the  standard  of  the  Prophet. 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt  with  his  forces  and  fleet 
can  also,  and  will  no  doubt,  extend  very  efficient 
aid  to  the  Sultan ;  and  the  Turkish  fleet  though 
not  consisting  of  many  ships,  may  be  considered 
a  fair  auxiliary  force. 

The  integrity  of  the  Ottomaa  Empire  cannot 
however  be  maintained,  unless  England  and 
France  defend  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan.     Aus- 


tria having  called  in  the  Russians  to  subdue 
Hungary,  will  neither  offend  nor  oppose  the  Czar. 

England  and  France,  united,  might  defend  the 
Sultan,  and  humble  Russia ;  but  the  calamities  and 
expenses  attendant  on  and  consequent  to,  a  new 
war,  would  be  incalculable,  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  possible  but  the  probable  results.  The 
funds,  public  and  private  credit,  manufactures, 
trade,  and  navigation,  and  the  peace  of  all  Europe 
would  be  hazarded  and  perilled  by  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  in  which  England  and  Franco 
would  in  arms  interfere. 

But  looking  at  Egypt  with  reference  to  India 
and  the  Australian  Colonies,  no  other  European 
Sovereign  can  be  allowed  to  have  exclusive  power 
over  the  route  firom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  great  question  to  solve, — the  great 
policy  to  follow,  is  how  to  preserve  peace  in 
Europe, — whether  wo  cannot  preserve  Egypt 
without  intermeddling  either  with  Russia  or  Tur- 
key in  Europe. 

If  the  Czar  invcdes  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan, 
if  England  and  France  oppose  him,  the  commerce 
of  Russia  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  as  well  as 
his  fleets,  would  no  doubt  be  annihilated.  The 
Poles  would  probably  rebel,  the  Georgians  and 
Circassians  would  become  formidable  to  his  south- 
eastern dominions,  his  treasury  would  become  ex- 
hausted, his  finances  disordered,  and  his  credit 
ruined. 

Russia,  thus  enfeebled,  a  revolution  in  Hungary 
and  Italy  would  certainly  follow.  It  would  be 
impossible,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  calamities, 
revolutions,  and  consequence  of  a  war  commencing 
in  the  East,  but  which  would  inevitably  extend  to 
the  nations  of  Central,  and  be  injurious  to  the  true 
interests  of  Western  Europe. 

M'G. 
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CHArTER   I. 

PBINCIPALLY  DEVOTED   TO   THE    AFFAIRS   OP    THE   LADIES. 

TnE  events  which  I  have  undertaken  to  relate, 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Philippi,  situated  in  that 
extensive  tract  of  Western  Territory,  denominated 
the  Valley  of  the  Saskatchawan.  Lest  these 
names  of  places  should  prove  puzzling  to  the 
modem  geographer,  we  may  take  occasion  to 
warn  the  reader,  that  having  certain  reasons  for 
ambiguity — reasons  which  he  may  chance  to  per- 
ceive in  the  course  of  our  narrative — he  may 
spore  himself  the  trouble  of  looking  to  the  map 
for  the  exact  scene  of  the  events  which  we  are 
about  to  detail. 

The  manufacturing  city  of  Pliilippi,  more 
manifestly  than  many  others  of  its  class,  was  a 
spot  where  man  seemed  to  be  exerting  his  utmost 
efforts  to  deform  and  disfigure  the  face  of  beauti- 


ful nature.  It  occupied  a  site  at  the  confluence 
of  three  noble  rivers — the  "Muddy  Water"  from 
the  south,  ploughing  its  way  through  the  moun- 
tains, was  a  restiess  and  turbid  stream,  till  it 
mingled  with  the  "Clear  Water"  approaching 
from  the  fertile  plains  of  the  North; — when  they 
flowed  away  towards  the  West,  forming  the  Ha- 
wah-hah  or  "Slow-rolling  Water," — a  bright, 
blue,  noble  river,  upon  whose  broad  bosom  came 
and  went  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Western 
Continent. 

Overhanging  these  meeting  rivers  and  the  flat 
promontory  where  the  city  was  built,  was  an 
area  of  hills  wooded  and  clothed  with  verdure  to 
their  tops.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  on  one  side,  they  rose  into  steep  acclivities, 
and  on  the  other  stretched  away  into  a  'i^ide 
amphitheatre  of  eminences,  among  whose  rounded 
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mid  graceful  summits,  tlio  cyo  at  length  found  its 
A'.'uy  to  the  horizon.  Amid  all  tliia  panorama  of 
r.iouutaiiis  and  rivers,  the  city  rose  a  vast  ag- 
i..lomoration  of  iron  forges,  smelting  furnaces, 
lu'ick  kilns,  cotton  manufaciories,  lead  works  and 
t  Jt  works,  shrouded  in  an  eternal  twilight  of 
^inoke. 

To  entertain  a  just  idea  of  it,  we  must  mount 
1 )  the  clear  summit  of  one  of  the  environing 
hills ;  and  far  down  in  a  hollow  beneath  us,  like 
a  pit,  of  which  the  ridges  on  our  level  form 
the  mouth,  we  behold  a  den  of  brown  smoke, 
tiirough  which  the  tall  mill  chimneys,  black 
t^pires  and  buildings,  loom  shadowy  and  spectral; 
and  the  smelting  liiniaces  cast  upwards  in  diverg- 
ing rays,  strong  li\'id  gleams  of  white  heat.  With 
the  roar  of  machinery,  ascending  hollow  and 
muffled  as  from  under  ground,  the  hammering  of 
iron,  the  agonizing  cough  of  high  pressure  en- 
5:ines,  we  shall  find,  as  we  stand  hero,  our 
tiioughts  recur  to  those  regions  of  "black  Tar- 
1  irus,"  more  vividly  than  ever  they  did,  since 
struck  into  terror  by  classic  visions  of  the  place 
of  punishment  in  school-boy  days. 

Some  of  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Philippi 
are  Merchant  Princes.  Their  wealth  is  immense 
and  inexhaustible;  at  least  in  so  long  as  their 
bituminous  coal- tracts  are  so;  and  the  hills  of 
iron  ore,  which  extend  over  a  district  of  country 
as  large  as  the  area  of  England  three  times  multi- 
plied. "Wealth  brings  luxury,  and  aU  along  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Ha-wah-hah,  far  out  of 
the  smoke  and  din  of  the  city,  arise  those  white 
villas  where  the  richer  citizens  of  Philippi  sur- 
round themselves  with  the  comforts  and  joys  of 
life.  They  are  usually  of  light  Grecian  design, 
"with  portico  and  colonnade,  suited  to  a  clime 
more  gonial  tlian  our  own,  and  surrounded 
"\',ith  gardens  and  groves.  Hero  the  vine 
grows  in  terraces  in  the  open  air,  as  well  as  the 
prach  and  tlie  nectarine,  without  the  sheltering 
iiocessity  of  a  wall,  so  disfiguring  to  an  English 
garden. 

Melons  and  gourds  in  their  infinite  variety 
lloui'ish  in  the  open  sun;  and  the  magnolia,  the 
iiiptle,  the  cactus,  and  the  geranium,  without  the 
aid  of  a  green  house,  display  their  beauty  among 
the  common  flowers  of  the  garden. 

Our  story  opens  at  one  of  the  villas.  It  is 
situated  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Philippi.  The 
broad  bright  rivulet  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance, 
winds  at  the  foot  of  the  grounds.  These,  at  the 
Ijuck  of  the  buildings,  slope  up  into  a  lofty  eleva- 
tion, where  the  locust  tree,  and  the  wild  orange, 
and  the  shumac,  blossom  in  the  early  summer 
over  the  grass,  and  where  clumps  of  forest  trees 
ornament  and  diversify  a  scene  to  which  a  certain 
degree  of  wildness  and  luxuriance  imparts  a  charm 
more  than  compensating  for  all  the  trim  orderli- 
ness of  an  English  park.  The  time  is  an  even- 
ing in  mid-autumn,  when  the  heat  is  oftener  in- 
tenser  than  at  any  season  of  the  year.  It  is 
growing  late,  and  in  one  of  the  suite  of  rooms 
Avhich  lead  into  each  other  as  wcU  as  out  upon  an 
open  balcony — the  doors  meanwhile  standing 
>sddo  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  are  a 


cluster  of  young  ladies.  They  are  just  escaped 
into  this  the  woman's  quarter  from  the  restraints 
imposed  by  the  presence  of  gentlemen  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  ninety- eight  Fahrenheit — ^and  are  at 
their  ease.  The  conversation  is  of  course  of  that 
instructive  kind  generally  maintained  with  each 
other  by  young  ladies  in  their  hours  of  relaxation. 

One  fat  young  lady  who  has  a  very  ill-used 
look,  is  complaining  violently  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  heat.  '*  I  wonder  how  long  this  is  to  last," 
said  she,  breaking  out  into  violence  against  the 
tormentor.  "Do  you  know  what  I  have  been 
thinking  all  day  ?  I  have  been  thinking  myself 
an  oyster  shut  up  in  a  shell,  and  thrown  to  dissolve 
into  a  bed  of  hot  sand." 

**  Alas,  that  no  pearl — such  as  sweet  temper — 
should  have  become  visible  in  the  process  " — ^re- 
plied another.  "  Poor  Caroline,"  rejoined  a  third, 
**  you  would  die  if  you  had  nothing  to  complain 
of;  for  my  part  I  strongly  affectionate  the  heat; 
it  gives  one  an  excuse  for  being  idle,  and  sitting 
in  a  rocking-chair  all  day  and  doing  nothing  but 
rocking  up  and  down,  up  and  down,"  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word  the  young  lady  began  to 
rock  violently. 

"The  first  sign  I  feel  within  me  of  returning 
existence,"  said  the  fat  young  lady,  "  is  a  revival 
of  the  sense  of  appetite ;  and  this  for  your  espe- 
cial information,  Blanche  Tremont,  our  hostess 
and  entertainer." 

"  Verv  good,"  said  another,  "wo  are  all  of 
Caroline  s  opinion ;  issue  your  orders,  Blanche." 

"What  shall  it  be?"  interposed  another. 

"  Sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  a  plain-looking  girl,  with  a  slight  Irish  ac- 
cent. 

"No,"  said  the  fat  young  lady,  "here's  your 
bill  of  fare — ^A  large  green  water-melon,  full  of 
pink  and  yellow  juice,  a  side  dish  of  grapes  of 
the  true  Muscatel  sort,  another  of  round-cheeked, 
red  and  golden  peaches,  and  a  foimtain  of  water, 
and  a  mountain  of  ice.  Does  that  meet  with 
your  approbation,  Blanche  Tremont  ?" 

The  young  lady  thus  addressed  had  a  gravity 
in  her  countenance  strangely  at  variance  with  her 
years,  and  at  present  with  the  radiant  and  exube- 
rant spirits  around  her.  She  gave  no  reply ;  but 
they  proceeded  to  accomplish  their  wishes  all  the 
same,  she,  of  course,  having  been  only  consulted 
for  form's  sake.  She  maintained  a  remarkably 
reserved  and  chilling  deportment  for  a  young 
hostess  entertaining  a  party  of  friends;  but  it 
was  probably  her  natural  manner,  for  it  made  no 
difference  in  the  species  or  extent  of  their  en- 
joyments. Never  was  that  quality  denominated 
"dignified  leserve,"  if,  indeed,  in  Blanche  Tro- 
mont's  case  it  were  such,  more  lost  than  it  was 
upon  her  present  associates,  as  indeed  it  is  a 
quality  perfectly  unrecognisable  by  the  American 
mind  in  general ;  and  they  treated  he^  in  the  free 
and  easy  style  common  to  all  young  ladies  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other.  Yet  was  there  a 
something  that  separated  them  in  spite  of  the 
community  of  station,  pursuits  and  youth  and 
long  associations ;  a  something  which  both  felt, 
but  which  long  custom  had  divested    of    any 
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mingling  of  extornal  restraint.  They  hod  been 
neighbours  and  companions  &om  infancy ;  and  by 
a  custom  common  to  America  when  hot  weather 
prevents  the  intercourse  of  visiting,  had  gathered 
in  a  bevy  at  the  residence  where  Blanche  Tremont 
reigned  as  maitresse  de  menage,  orphaned  as  she 
had  been  on  her  mother's  side  from  infancy.  Her 
father  was  an  iron  merchant — a  wealthy  one — 
and  she  was  his  heiress  and  only  child. 

In  due  time  the  desired  fruits  made  their  ap- 
I)earance,  and  the  girls  became  very  animated 
over  peaches  and  melons;  but  Blanche  touched 
nothing. 

"  "Wliy  don't  you  eat,  child  ?"  enquired  one — 
"  Oh,  I  see — ^past  twelve  o'clock,  and  to-morrow 
is  a  Jour  dejeutie.  Why  don't  you  do  as  Charlotte 
0' Gorman  does,  and  who  has  a  much  better  right 
to  fast  than  you,  being  from  that  most  Catholic 
country,  Ireland,  and  a  Coadjutor's  sister  to  boot. 
See  what  a  round  red  face  she  has,  which  could 
not  be  if  she  was  a  stranger  to  beef  and  mutton 
on  Fridays  and  every  day.  Pray  tell  me,  Charlotte 
0' Gorman,  how  many  days  of  the  year  do  you  go 
fasting  to  bed  ?" 

Charlotte  who  was  a  jolly  good-natured  crea- 
ture, made  answer  with  a  song,  the  delivery  of 
which  was  in  no  way  improved,  and  the  words 
rendered  quite  unintelligible,  by  a  mouthful  of 
melon. 

**  Charlotte,  dear,  what  would  you  take  and  be 
a  nun  ?"  again  enquired  the  fair  questioner. 

"  Not  for  St.  Agnes,  or  St.  Catherine,  or  St. 
Cecilia,  or  the  eleven  thousand  holy  virgins: — ^I 
am  going  to  be  married  whenever  I  can," 

"  I  wish  somebody  "  (the  somebody  pronounced 
with  significance),  "  could  see  the  cormorant  Carry 
can  make  of  herself  over  water-melons,"  said 
another.  "  At  the  supper  proper,  in  the  drawing- 
I'oom,  this  evening,  when  somebody  was  all  devo- 
tion and  duty,  pressing  upon  her  acceptance  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  hour — not  a  morsel  would 
she  suffer  to  pass  those  sensitive  lips,  I  suppose 
she  wished  to  persuade  him  she  was  a  sylph,  who 
lived  upon  air  and  dew." 

To  which  the  fat  young  lady,  putting  her  finger 
into  her  ears,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  how  your  tongue 
rings !" 

Blanche  Tremont  had  suddenly  dissevered  her- 
self from  the  group. 

"  Where  is  Blanche  ?'.'  inquired  the  fat  young 
lady,  who  got  into  extravagant  spirits.  And  there 
was  Blanche,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  mirth  and 
clatter,  discovered,  in  no  way  disconcerted  or  dis- 
composed, kneeling  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  In 
a  recess  before  her  was  a  little  waxen  image  of  a 
SLiint,  and  to  this  she  was  paying  her  devotions, 
with  a  string  of  black  beads  in  her  hand,  and 
muttering  some  Latin  formulary  as  fast  as  her  lips 
could  go.  It  was,  probably,  quite  accordant  to 
custom,  for  the  young  ladies  took  no  further  notice 
of  her  tlian  if  she  herself  had  been  a  waxen 
image ;  and  continued  their  revels  quite  regard- 
less of  the  solemnity  of  her  occupation.  They 
pelted  each  other  with  bon-bons ;  they  launched 
grapes,  and,  even  peaches,  at  each  other's  beads, 
seeming  resolved  to  make  amends  for  the  languor 
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of  the  day  in  the  renovated  spirits  of  the  hour. 
Blanche  seemed  in  no  manner  discomposed,  but 
continued  for  a  long  time  her  mutterings,  and 
crossings,  and  fumblings  with  beads.  Custom  had, 
perhaps,  familiarized  her  with  this  sort  of  accompa- 
niment, or  she  might  have  considered  it  as  com- 
prehending the  privileges  of  martyrdom,  for 
certainly  many  other  places  might  have  been 
imagined  more  suitable  than  this  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion. 

And  now  the  revel  began  to  arrive  at  spring- 
tide. Joining  hands,  the  young  ladies  formed 
themselves  into  a  corps-de-ballet — all  singing  at 
once,  by  way  of  orchestra,  and  in  different  tunes 
and  varying  keys — the  mirth  was  waxing  **  fast 
and  furious,"  when  the  door  opened,  and  there 
entered — a  Tartar.  The.  Tartar  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  lady  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  the  first  gliuicc 
at  whom  told  of  that  unmistakeable  entity,  an  old 
maid.  She  was  tall,  lean,  straight,  and  stiff.  She 
had  a  face  like  a  man's,  garnished  on  either  side 
with  a  little  bunch  of  thin  wiry  curls,  a  long 
sinewy  neck,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  She  stood 
for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  door,  waiting  tho 
effect  of  her  presence.  As  soon  as  the  appearance 
of  this  solenm  apparition  had  caused  a  temporary 
luU,  Miss  Spicer  spoke — 

"  Young  ladies !" — said  Miss  Spicer 
ladies,  I  am  astonished !" 

This  phrase  of  Miss  Spicer's  was  one  which  she 
only  used  upon  extreme  occasions,  and  which,  on 
these  occasions,  she  prided  herself  upon  pro- 
nouncing with  dignity.  And  so  it  was,  whether 
from  consciousness  of  being  "  fairly  caught,"  or 
surprised  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  this  gaunt 
figure  at  such  an  unwonted  hour,  that  they  in- 
stantly stopped,  as  if  stunned,  and  a  dead  silence 
reigned.  Delighted  with  her  success,  Miss  Spicer 
followed  up  the  charge  with  her  person,  which 
she  drew  forward  and  seated  in  the  midst  of 
them,  convinced  that  nothing  else  would  be  so 
effectual  in  causing  rout  and  disi)ersion  to  their 
various  bed-rooms.  Turning  her  head  sloAvly 
from  side  to  side,  and  bringing  the  upper  part  of 
her  body  along  with  it,  so  as  it  seemed  as  if  tlic 
said  member  rotated  from  her  waist,  and  lookini:; 
from  one  to  another  of  the  guilty  ones  from  the 
lofty  heights  of  her  spectacles,  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  soon  seeing  the  room  cleared.  Mibs 
Spicer  was  always  a  woman  of  few  speeches ;  she 
trusted  much  to  the  effect  of  a  certain  wordless 
inmiobility  of  manner — and  she  w^as  quite  right. 

"  I  hope  my  father  has  not  been  disturbed, 
Miss  Spicer,"  said  Blanche,  who  only  remained 
behind,  **  there  has  been  a  great  noise,  but  you 
must  allow  for  the  exuberance  of  youthftil  spirits." 

Miss  Spicer,  of  course,  allowed  for  nothing  in 
which  she  was  so  remarkably  deficient,  and  looked 
as  stem  as  a  glacier. 

Blanche  was  retiring,  when  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  voice  of  Miss  Spicer.  '*  Pray 
remain  a  moment,  Miss  Tremont." 

Miss  Tremont  did  as  requested. 

**I  have  made  my  appearance  in  your  apartments 
to-night,"  said  Miss  Spicer  solemnly,  "  not  less  for 
the  occasion  of  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  the 
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late  noisy  scenes,  than  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending early  hours  to  yourself.  Your  father 
having  observed  a  certain  degree  of  paleness  and 
languor  in  your  looks  of  late,  attributes  it  to  what 
lie  calls  yoiu"  old  and  inveterate  habit  of  night 
vigils,  of  which  he  has  desired  mo  to  recommend 
the  relaxation." 

Blanche,  having  scarcely  ever  heard  from  Miss 
Spicer  so  long  and  so  fluent  a  speech  before,  was 
quite  at  a  loss,  from  surprise,  for  a  suitable  reply. 

"  I  shall  attend  to  this," — she  said  at  length ; 
"  but  let  my  kind  father  be  at  ease,  I  shall  always 
take  as  much  repose  as  is  necessary  for  me.  Good 
night,  Miss  Spicer."  And  now  lest  my  readers 
should  be  curious  as  to  the  position  of  Miss  Spicer, 
let  me  here  inform  them  that  she  holds  the  office 
of  duenna  and  housekeeper  in  the  household  of 
Mr.  Tremont,  one  which,  by  her  honest  and 
punctual  habits,  she  fills  with  honour  to  herself, 
and  profit  to  her  employer. 


cian  before  whom  all  things  fall  prostrate,  when 
he  has  for  his  field  of  opei^tions  a  young  and 
loving  heart.  What  is  the  name  of  this  Magi- 
cian ?  Can  ye  divine,  0  friends  ?  Of  the  battle 
he  undertook  to  fight,  and  how  he  fared  in  that 
battle,  it  will  be  in  part  the  subject  of  these  pages 
henceforth  to  S2)eak. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  PORTBAIT. 

A  slight  elegant  figure  of  the  middle  height, 
remarkable  for  the  grace  and  ease  of  its  motions ; 
a  pale  calm  face,  to  which  dark  grey  eyes  fringed 
"svith  black  eye-lashes,  imparted  tone  and  charac- 
ter ;  features  delicate  and  regular ;  an  air  rendered 
distinguished  by  the  aristocratic  contour  of  the 
head  and  neck — such  was  Blanche  Tremont — one 
to  whom  at  first  sight,  and  when  in  repose,  emi- 
nently belonged  the  appellation  of  '*  a  beautiful 
girl."  Repose  was  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  her  expression,  and  that  from  which  it  derived 
its  chief  interest.  No  playfulness,  no  lights  and 
shadows,  none  of  the  graceful  and  impulsive 
changcfulness  of  the  warm  blood  of  youth — little 
feeling,  perhaps,  could  have  been  detected  by  her 
most  constant  associates  upon  those  still  features. 
And  yet  it  did  not  seem  a  face  without  feeling. 
It  rather  told  of  feeling  repressed,  and  schooled, 
and  tamed  down,  by  some  overmastering  pre- 
occupation of  the  mind,  or  by  some  habitual  and 
mysterious  discipline.  A  something  ever  over- 
hung the  face  like  a  shadow — a  something  which 
was  neither  gravity  nor  solemnity,  but  rather 
mysticism  and  impenetrability,  looming  strangely 
like  the  hard  worldly-wise  expression  of  mature 
life  across  the  radiant  lines  and  colours  of  youth. 
It  followed  her  everywhere,  and  was  never  charmed 
away.  In  society  where  she  mingled  with  the 
gayest,  and  her  step  was  the  most  elastic,  and  her 
voice  the  sweetest  in  conversation  or  in  mirth — ^it 
never  left  her.  In  the  domestic  circle  where  her 
heart  naturally  warm,  imboimd  all  its  springs 
of  affection  for  the  comfort  and  solace  of  her  sole 
surviving  parent's  declining  years; — with  her 
companions  and  friends  whose  name  was  legion — 
it  came  between  them  like  a  dark  cloud,  chilling 
the  sunlight  of  confidence,  and  throwing  a  gulf 
between  them,  all  the  more  dreary,  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  externtd  kindliness  and  good  fellow- 
ship, it  issued  in  an  isolation  of  the  heart. 

Yet  was  there  somewhat  of  late  to  which  this 
dark  cloud  had  begun  te  yield — a  mighty  magi- 


CHAPTER    III. 
THE   EEVEJilE. 

Two  of  the  young  ladies  who  slept  in  the  same 
apartment,  were  awakened  in  the  night  of  which 
the  circumstances  related  in  the  first  chapter 
occupied  the  commencement,  by  the  rustle  of  a 
figure  passing  near  them. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  said  one,  waiting  m  vain  for 
a  reply. 

''Oh !"  returned  the  other,  settling  herself  again 
to  slumber — "I  suppose  it  is  Blanche — ^youknow 
she  never  sleeps.  Don't  you  remember  at  school, 
when  she  used  to  wander  about  all  night,  when 
it  was  moonlight,  and  we  nicknamed  her  '  the 
Wateh.' " 

"  Odd  creature,"  said  the  other. 

"Blanche  not  in  bed  yet?"  said  Charlotte  O'Gor- 
man,  as  she  half  rose  up  and  saw  Miss  Tremont 
sitting  by  the  window,  and  looking  out  into  the 
darkness. 

Charlotte  0' Gorman,  probably  convinced  from 
experience  of  the  improbability  of  reply,  had  in 
two  minutes  reasumed  that  repose  conformable 
te  the  habits  of  so  stent  and  tranquil-minded  a 
young  lady. 

And  so  with  busy  brain,  Blanche  Tremont  sat 
alone  beneath  the  undisturbed  sway  of  her  own 
thoughts.  Our  reading  of  them  on  this  occasion 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  that  re- 
markable faculty  of  clairvoyance,  peculiar  to 
authors,  when  dealing  with  the  creations  of  their 
own  brain. 

"Be  thankful,  child,"— thought  Blanche— 
on  hearing  her  companion's  low  and  measured 
breathings, — "  that  your  lot  has  been  diflferently 
cast;  and  enjoy  wlule  you  may,  calm  dreams. 
And  why  should  not  I  ?  All  the  world  deems 
me  fortunate,  and  in  this  last  event  of  my  life 
peculiarly  so.  My  father  has  blessed  it — my  heart 
consents— and  yet.  Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether 
strange  in  the  first  hours  of  our  intercourse,  when 
we  were  more  solicitous  in  searching  for  things 
to  unite  us,  and  upon  which  we  could  agree, 
than  anxious  about  points  of  difiTerence,  that  the 
opposition  in  our  faiths  should  have  been  lost  sight 
of.  In  sooth  I  thought  not  of  it  at  all ;  or  if  in 
part— had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  myself 
that  I  who  had  so  much  influence  with  Denning, 
might  in  time  have  persuaded  him  te  traverse  the 
line  wliich  divides  us.  I  judged  him  quite  in- 
different in  matters  of  religion ;  and  thought  it 
would  have  been  an  undertaking  of  ease.  And  in 
taking  my  father's  ad\dce  at  the  time  of  our  en- 
gagement, he  thought  the  point  one  of  entirely 
secondary  importance;  said  that  if  I  could  not 
persuade  him,  he  saw  no  objection  te  Denning's 
continuing  a  Protestant — ^he  saw  in  it  nothing  to 
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interfere  with  our  happiaess  or  harmony — ^he  had 
a  great  respect  for  right-minded  Protestants — and 
at  any  rate  it  should  make  no  difference  in  the 
place  Denning  would  occupy  in  his  affections  or 
in  the  reception  of  his  favours. 

"  My  father  being  too  little  strict,  as  we  all 
lament,  I  did  not  concur  in  these  sentiments ;  and 
my  chief  hope  lay  in  making  a  capture  for  the 
true  faith  of  this  noble  and  brilliant  soul,  as  1 
have  done  of  his  heart  for  my  unworthy  self. 
How  have  I  fared  ?  Alas !  alas  !  But,  perhaps," 
continued  she,  "I  do  not  proceed  by  a  right 
method,  and  my  anxiety  on  this  subject  is  so 
strong,  and  I  see  so  much  in  these  differences  threat- 
ening the  fature  destiny  of  both  of  us,  that  my 
mind  is  obscured  in  the  use  of  the  most  probable 
means  to  set  them  at  rest.  I  think  so  much  on 
this  subject,  that  I  too  often  involuntarily  recur 
to  it  in  my  intercourse  with  him ;  and  though  he 
is  as  delicate  as  possible,  yet  he  speaks  enough  to 
let  me  know  that  our  sentiments  are  as  opposite 
as  light  and  darkness ;  and  to-night,  excited  doubt- 
less by  the  agitations  in  the  city  and  elsewhere  on 
the  subject,  he  betrayed  much  that  was  in  his 
heart  of  disrespect  for  themes  and  personages 
aroimd  whom  are  entwined  my  best  and  devoutest 
feelings. 

**  I  marvel  much  if  the  time  is  fixed  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Coadjutor.  Heaven  knows  I  never 
needed  a  spiritual  adviser  more  than  now.  The 
struggle  in  my  bosom  has  all  the  intensity  of  that 
ever  raging  between  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly. 
Poor  Denning !  to  distress  him  would  break  my 
heart!  and  then,  when  I  read  engraven  on  the 
walls  of  our  church,  *  There  is  no  fellowship  be- 
tween a  believer  and  an  infidel ;  there  is  no  com- 
munion between  light  and  darkness;'  the  voice 
of  duty  overpowers  the  voices  of  the  heart,  and 
bids  them  be  still.  Report  speaks  much  of  the 
feiscinations  and  talents  of  the  new  Coadjutor;  who 
knows  what  effect  he  may  have  on  poor  Denning? 
It  is  true  that  my  father  has  invited  him  to  take 
up  his  residence  here  on  his  arrival,  until  his 
palace  is  habitable,  and  Denning  and  he  shall 
meet  every  day.  He  is  so  learned,  so  pious,  so  be- 
nign; and  Denning  so  liberal-minded  and  so 
generous,  I  have  great  hopes.  His  arrival  cannot 
be  long  delayed  now — ^perhaps  not  many  days — 
everything  being  in  readiness  for  his  inaugura- 
tion.'' 

"With  such  comfort  as  Miss  Tremont  could  de- 
rive from  this  last  consideration,  she  at  length 
retreated  to  her  room,  threw  herself  above  the 
bed-clothes,  and  slept  about  two  hours.  Then 
she  rose,  dressed  herself  in  some  sort  of  coarse 
clothing,  and  transformed  herself  in  a  few  minutes, 
so  as  to  be  unrecognisable  by  her  best  friends, 
called  a  largo  dog  which  lay  sleeping  outside  the 
door,  and  went  out  into  the  grey  twilight  of  the 
morning. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

PRIESTS. 

Oir  the  same  evening  in  which  the  foregoing 
scenes  were  passing  in  the  villa  on  the  banks  of 


the  Ha-wah-hah,  a  solitary  figure  might  have  been 
discovered  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  a  house 
adjoining  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  seated 
at  a  table,  poring  over  scrolls  and  papers.  Ho 
was  apparently  about  thirty,  or  thirty-three  years 
old ;  though,  the  wordly-wise  and  astute  cast  of 
his  countenance  might  well  have  matched  with 
maturer  age.  His  hair  was  black,  eyes  large  and 
glittering,  featui'es  high  and  finely  cut ;  and  the 
face  would  have  been  regularly  beautiful  but  for 
a  certain  expression  of  sleekness  and  rigidity  that 
lurked  in  strange  contrariety  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  and  instantly  gave  an  impression  of  a 
character  both  infleidble  and  cunning.  The  eyes, 
though  so  bright,  were  singularly  passionless,  and 
in  their  cast  of  determination  seemed  to  tell  tales  of 
one,  who,  to  acquire  mastery  over  the  passions  of 
others,  had  subdued  his  own.  He  wore  the 
common  priesf  s  dress  of  black  serge,  buttoned 
j&rom  the  feet  to  the  chin,  with  an  iron  cross  sus- 
pended from  his  neck. 

He  was  deeply  engaged  over  some  book  of 
accounts,  examining  page  after  page,  by  the  light 
of  a  dim  lamp,  and  at  length  rung  a  small  hand- 
bell. Another  priest  appeared  in  a  moment,  enter- 
ing with  a  reverence.  He  had  a  round,  Hibernian 
style  of  countenance,  in  vulgarity  and  coarse- 
ness of  feature  the  very  reverse  of  the  other; 
but  with  the  same  characteristic  expression — ^tho 
result,  doubtless,  of  the  same  mental  training. 

**  Do  you  suppose  these  estimates  to  be  perfectly 
correct,  DoUard  ?"  said  the  sitting  priest.  "  I  am 
quite  agreeably  surprised  with  the  secular  wealth 
of  the  diocese,  but  don't  find  the  church  so  much 
the  richer  for  it,  as  she  ought  to  be." 

**  Just  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Dollard,  who  seemed 
in  a  very  humble,  acquiescent  frame ;  *'  to  divert 
the  wealth  into  the  channels  of  the  church,  let 
that  be  the  task  of  an  abler  and  more  eminent 
individual  than  myself,"  bowing  amiably  in  the 
direction  of  his  companion.  "  My  calculations,  I 
think,  you  will  find  pretty  correct.  From  the 
nature  of  the  business,  they  took  a  world  of 
trouble  and  an  age  of  time ;  but  success  followed ; 
and  of  the  five-and-seveniy  thousand  individuals 
composing  the  flock,  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
possesses  to  the  amount  of  a  dollar,  but  that 
amount  stands  against  his  or  her  name." 

**  These  property-holding  names  are  wondrous 
few,  then,  as  usual,  though  counterbalanced  by 
some  three  or  four  very  wealthy  ones.  That  is 
good,  for  our  expenses  are  heavy.  The  sum  for 
the  new  palace  has  yet  to  be  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
for  all  I  see  whence  it  is  to  come.  I  see  you  have 
Tremont  down  at  two  millions;  fortime  must 
have  doubled  his  means  since  the  last  estimates 
were  sent  to  Rome." 

"The  iron  market  has  been  prosperous,"  re- 
turned Dollard;  **  and  Tremont  is  coining  as  fast 
as  he  can  coin." 

"ButDollard,"saidtiio  Coadjutor,almost  fiercely, 
"you  have  committed  a  blunder  there — an  infernal 
blunder;  that  girl  is  betrothed — and  to  make 
worse  worst — ^to  a  Protestant." 

Dollard  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  looked  ashamed 
and  rebuked, 
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"Why  did  you  let  such  an  event  be  com- 
passed, and  with  such  means  at  your  disposal — 
my  sister,  could  she  not  have  afforded  you  in- 
formation, at  least,  of  what  was  going  on  r  " 

"Miss  Gorman" — said  Dollard — "you  are 
mistaken  in  her ;  she  refuses  to  be  instrumental." 

"  Hem,"  said  the  Coadjutor,  "  but  it  is  not  yet 
too  hite ;  and  I  confide  in  our  eflforts  and  prayers. 
You  see,  we  calculated  on  this  property  of  Tre- 
mont's,  in  framing  the  estimates  of  the  buildings — 
for  the  new  convent,  the  new  colleges,  and  all  the 
other  etceteras  attendant  on  the  establishment  of 
a  new  see.  It  is  a  rule,  that  every  diocese,  if 
possible,  should  pay  its  own  expenses ;  and  debt 
is  a  thing  totally  disallowed.  It  lowers  the 
position  of  the  clergy,  and  occasions  contempt. 
If  I  had  not  been  sure  of  Tremont's  property, 
I  should  never  have  allowed  the  nunnery  build- 
ings to  be  undertaken;  and  calculated  upon  the 
circumstance  of  the  daughter's  assumption  of  the 
veil  as  settled  long  ago.  It  is  an  infernal  blunder," 
said  the  Coadjutor,  quite  departing  from  his  pro- 
priety, "  and  I  can  no  otherwise  characterize  it." 

Dollard  hung  his  chin  on  his  breast,  and  looked 
mutely  penitent. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  his  age? "  enquired  the  Co- 
adjutor, abruptly. 

"  Quite  so, — sixty-two." 

The  Coadjutor  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
as  if  examining  a  ledger.  Then  pointing  to  the 
place,  he  read,  "general  health,  good;  tempera- 
ment, impetuous,  plethoric;  religious  principles, 
careless,  verging  on  the  sceptical;  disposition, 
acute,  self-sustaining,  not  to  be  influenced." 

"A-hem,"  said  the  Coadjutor,  turning  to  an- 
other place  in  the  ledger,  "  Blanche  Tremont — 
in  person,  attractive,  graceftil ;  devotional,  proud, 
reserved,  impassioned,  enthusiafltic.  Who  is  the 
Jimic^?^^  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ledgers. 

"  An  Englishman,  naturalized  here — ^high- 
spirited,  poor;  though  greatiy  favoured  by  old 
Tremont." 

An  oath  was  rising  to  the  Coadjutor's  lips ;  but 
he  checked  it.  "You  may  retire,  Dollard,"  said 
he ;  and  do  not  neglect  to  call  me  when  she  comes 
to  early  confession.  That  must  be  henceforth  my 
task  alone.  You  have  so  mismanaged  her — ^you 
are  too  coarse,  too  rude.  And  mark  me,  Dollard, 
not  a  soul  knows  of  my  arrival." 

"  That  is  already  understood,  my  lord." 

"  When  I  arrive  from  Europe— you  understand, 
it  is  to  be  at  Tremont's.  I  am  to  make  my  abode 
there  until  the  furnishings  of  my  new  house  are 
completed — you  need  not  hurry  the  furnishings — 
six  weeks,  at  leajst." 

"  Miss  Tremont  rejoices  in  the  honour,"  said 
Dollard,  "  the  apartments  are  already  fitted  up  for 
your  lordship's  accommodation,  and  she  is  im- 
patient for  your  arrival." 

"  Indeed  !  it  may  suit  me  to  arrive  very  soon — 
in  a  week  at  the  utmost;  meanwhile,  I  must  feel 
my  way.  At  what  hour  may  she  be  expected  to 
confession  ?" 

"Usually  at  six  o'clock." 

"  Good  soul !  that  argues  a  zealous  frame,  and 
betokens  a  happy  result.  You  may  retire,  Dollard." 


He  went  away  ;  and  the  Coadjutor,  with  his 
thin,  ascetic,  though  handsome  face,  continued 
poring  over  those  books  and  papers  till  nearly 
morning.  Ko  one  could  tell  what  was  passing 
beneath  that  still,  schooled  brow ;  and  the  cold, 
impenetrable  eye  had  an  expression  like  that  of  an 
icy-lake— nothing  could  agitate  it,  or  disturb  its 
frozen  calm. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  when  a  boy  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  "  A  penitent  waits 
at  the  confessional,  my  lord,"  said  the  boy>  as  he 
entered. 

"It  is  well!"  said  the  Coadjutor;  and,  while 
the  boy  disappeared,  he  followed  him  with  noise- 
less steps. 

He  descended ;  he  went  out  into  the  cold  morn- 
ing air ;  he  threaded  his  way  by  the  narrow  path 
which  led  to  the  private-door  of  the  church.  He 
reached  it,  descended  the  subterraneous  staircase 
which  led  to  the  private  chapel,  which  having 
gained,  he  sprinkled  himself  with  holy  water,  and 
continued  for  a  moment  in  devotion  opposite  the 
crucifix  of  the  altar ;  took  his  way  up  the  steep 
steps  that  led  to  the  cathedral — issued  iroxa  the 
vestry — ^let  himself  into  the  littie  box  with  the 
thin  partition,  where  the  secrets  of  hearts  are  laid 
bare  at  the  confessional ;  placed  his  head  at  that 
orifice,  whence  so  many  a  mysterious  avowal  and 
solemn  whisper  have  issued,  and  listened  with  all 

his  soul. 

#  #  «  « 

Three  or  four  devotees  were  on  their  knees  in 
different  parts  of  the  church  before  the  pictures, 
as  Blanche  Tremont,  with  noiseless  stops,  retreated 
through  the  aisles.  Across  that  "  thin  partition" 
she  had  not  seen,  but  she  had  heard ;  and,  as  she 
took  her  way  homewards,  she  was  aware  of  the 
echoes  of  a  voice  lingering  in  her  ears  and  swell- 
ing through  her  heart,  whose  unmatched  sweet- 
ness had  thrilled  through  her,  as  she  thought  no- 
thing ever  had  before.  Of  the  owner  of  the  voice 
she  thought  not ;  she  knew  him  not,  nor  did  she 
at  present  feel  as  if  she  cared  to  know.  What 
hopes  that  voice  had  excited — ^what  troubles  it 
had  soothed — what  visions  of  hope  or  joy  it  had 
perchance  opened  up  to  her,  we  cannot  teU !  But 
she  felt  as  if  it  had  done  all  this,  delivering  itself 
the  while  in  such  sweet  cadences  of  utterance,  as 
if  no  words  or  music  had  ever  been  so  deliciously 
adapted  before.  Never  had  she  seemed  till  then 
to  have  felt  the  power  of  that  wondrous  instru- 
ment, the  human  voice !  How  the  living  soul 
can  pour  itself  through  it,  in  its  own  immortal 
tones,  and  stir  that  of  the  listener  to  its  most  mys- 
terious depths. 

She  pursued  her  way  homewards  by  a  retired 
path,  calm  and  grave  as  she  ever  was,  with  the 
voice  murmuring  still  in  her  ears,  and  taking  slow 
and  listless  steps  as  if  still  listening  to  its  sweet- 
ness. She  reached  her  home,  but  the  rich  tones 
followed  her ;  and  she  hastened  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, lest  the  household  noises  which  had  begun 
at  early  morning  should  mar  tiieir  music.  She 
heard  the  merry  voices  of  her  family  and  compa- 
nions, as  they  assembled  to  the  occupations  or 
amusements  of  the  day ;  but  she  remained  on  in 
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the  retirement  of  her  own  room,  that  she  might 
hearken  to  that  shadowy  voice  in  silence  and 
undistorhed,  perhaps  half  unconscious  of  the 
cause  which  kept  her  so  apart.  She  felt  under 
the  influence  of  a  delicious  spell — a  spell  which 
she  thought  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  disturb  by  the 
necessary  intercourse  and  converse  of  life;  it 
would  be  the  disenchanting  of  the  celestial  by  the 
contact  of  the  earthly. 

It  rang  in  her  ears  all  day — it  wandered  through 
every  chord  of  her  heart,  till  they  were  all  ringing 
and  trembling  like  a  wind-harp  in  a  summer 
storm. 

CHAPTER   V. 

THE   FUNCE. 

The  absence  of  Miss  Tremont  from  the  family 
circle  occasioned  no  surprise.  It  is  common 
during  the  fervid  summer  days  of  that  South 
Western  clime  to  pass  much  of  the  time  in  the 
retirement  of  one's  own  apartments,  in  the  lan- 
guor and  listlessness  with  which  solitude  best  ac- 
cords. 

Towards  evening,  when  the  coolness  permitted 
windows  and  doors  to  be  opened,  to  admit  free 
currents  of  air,  the  family  and  those  guests  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  the  previous  evening,  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing-room.  The  lord  of  the 
mansion  was  lolling  and  smoking  on  the  verandah 
into  which  the  room  opened.  He  was  a  large, 
well-built  man,  with  a  short  neck  and  broad 
shoulders.  He  wore  no  waistcoat,  and  his  shirt 
collar  was  turned  over  a  loose  neckcloth  which 
increased  the  rather  intelligent  aspect  of  his  figure, 
and  gave  full  scope  to  the  rotundity  of  his  good- 
humoured  though  intelligent  face.  His  coat  was 
turned  back  to  the  shoulders  on  accoimt  of  the 
heat,  and  altogether  he  looked  like  a  man  who, 
with  the  addition  of  beard  and  caftan,  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  habits  of  a  Turk. 

''Where  is  Blanche,  Miss  Spicer?"  said  Mr. 
Tremont,  taking  the  cigar  from  his  lips,  and 
talking  with  his  mouth  fuU  of  smoke,  "  have  not 
seen  her  to-day." 

Miss  Spicer  who  was  seated  bolt  upright  as 
usual,  on  a  chair  between  the  open  glass  doors 
leading  to  the  verandah,  and  doing  nothing,  for 
being  a  person  of  precise  habits,  she  made  a  point 
of  doing  nothing  after  a  certain  hour  of  the 
evening,  to  atone  for  the  business  in  which  she 
kept  herself  and  others  through  the  day,  signified 
firom  the  height  of  her  spectacles  that  she  did  not 
know — "  Mijss  Tremont  had  kept  her  apartment 
all  day." 

"  Early  prayers  again.  Miss  Spicer,  eh  ?" 

Miss  Spicer  denoted  her  consent  by  a  "  hem." 

"Confound  these  early  prayers.  I  wish  she 
would  learn  to  say  her  prayers  at  home.  She  is 
becoming  a  perfect  devotee." 

Miss  Spicer  did  not  commit  herself  by  another 
"  hem;"  and  Mr.  Tremont  puffed  away  at  his  cigar, 
and  Miss  Spicer  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair. 
Meanwhile  in  the  interval  of  smoking,  and  with 
bis  cigar  between  his  fingers,  Mr*  Tremont  began 


muttering  away  to  himself,  and  thinking  aloud, 
apparently  for  his  own  edification — a  habit  wliich 
he  had,  and  quite  excusable  when  in  the  presence 
of  an  audience  so  unsusceptible  as  Miss  Spicer. 

"  That  absurd  flim-flam  devotion,  bewildering 
her  brains — too  idle — too  few  solid  duties  to  oc- 
cupy her  mind — must  introduce  her  to  some 
new  sphere  of  occupation — get  her  married,  there 
is  an  end."  Such  and  like  ejaculutory  ex- 
pressions reached  the  ears  of  the  stolid  Miss 
Spicer. 

A  brighter  scene  presented  itself  within  the 
apartment.  There,  in  a  brilliant  light,  the  young 
ladies  were  amusing  themselves  with  two  or  three 
gentlemen  over  some  new  prints.  Charlotte  O'Gor- 
man  sat  by  herself  on  a  lounge,  busied  in  an  intricate 
pattern  of  knitting.  Bye  and  bye  Miss  Tremont 
glided  into  the  room  and  joined  her.  She  seemed 
in  a  quieter  and  more  listless  mood  than  was' 
even  usual  with  her;  when  a  face  was  turned 
upon  her  from  the  gay  group  at  the  table — a  face 
in  which  there  was  so  much  vivacity,  afibction, 
and  intelligence,  as  might  have  sufficed  to  warm 
the  most  ungenial  spirit  into  sympatliy  and  light. 
He  came  directly  towards  her,  and  all  reserve  or 
misunderstanding,  or  whatever  it  was,  seemed 
dispelled  in  an  instant,  and  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  everything  but  the  happiness  which  his 
presence  diflftised.  They  aU  three  sat  chatting 
thus,  Denning  alternately  assisting  Miss  0* Gorman 
to  decipher  the  scale  of  her  knitting  pattern,  or 
holding  Blanche's  silks,  while  she  disentangled 
them,  and  helping  to  make  the  process  as  diflicult 
as  possible — tiU  Charlotte  at  length  Wiis  sum- 
moned away  and  they  were  left  Ute-h-We, 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Denning,  drawing  his 
chair  closer,  "  I  fancied  last  night,  when  we  parted, 
that  you  did  not  look  so  satisfied  as  usual — and  I 
thought  I  might  have  expressed  myself  too 
strongly,  or  unfeelingly,  or  something  of  the  kind : 
but  for  that  and  for  everything  else  that  I  may 
have  ever  said  or  done  to  cause  you  a  moment's 
uneasiness,  you  must  now  promise  me  free  and 
entire  forgiveness ;  because  I  am  going  away  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  I  could  not  be  happy  if  there 
was  aught  that  remained  unexplained  between  us. 
Besides,  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  the  same 
loveth  much — ^you  know  the  old  text,  Blanche." 

"  I  have  really  so  little  to  forgive,"  said  Blanche, 
playfuUy,  "  though  you  certainly  don't  deserve  I 
should  do  it,  for  making  such  a  formal  speech." 

"But  I  am  quite  serious,"  said  Denning,  "you 
will  promise  to  be  true  to  me  tiU  my  return — to 
think  of  me  with  no  thoughts  but  those  of  kind- 
ness— to  entertain  no  suspicions,"  and  he  ap- 
peared to  warm  in  an  imaccountable  manner  as 
he  proceeded,  "to  listen  to  no  insinuations — to 
suspend  at  least  all  sentiments,  but  those  of  regard 
and  trust,  till  you  can  prove  me  unworthy  of  them 
by  my  own  conduct  and  at  my  own  words." 

"Bless  my  heart,"  said  Blanche,  laughing, 
"what  reverie  is  this?  One  would  positively 
think  there  was  a  conspiracv  against  us.  I  wi'l 
pledge  myself  to  do  aU  this  and  more — in  any 
solemn  way  you  please — ^if  you  will  only  not  look 
so  very  serious." 
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''Blanche,  do  you  believe  in  presentiments?" 
said  Denning. 

"Not  a  whit,"  returned  she;  "but  tell  me 
where  you  are  going,  and  how  long  you  are  to 
remain  away." 

"  Down  the  river,  to  Thebes  —  on  some 
necessary  business  of  the  firm.  I  would  rather 
not  have  gone,  but  it  is  indispensable.  In 
three  weeks  expect  me.  I  shall  write  every  day. 
And  you — and  tell  me  everything-^do  be  less 
reserved,  dear  Blanche ; " — ^and  Denning,  with  his 
athletic  figure,  his  fair  curling  hair  and  yoimg 
English  face,  looked  so  very  handsome  while  he 
uttci'ed  these  words  in  a  half  beseeching,  lialf  re- 
proachM  tone,  that  Blanche  wished  she  could  be 
everything  that  was  perfect  for  his  sake ;  and 
looked  her  thoughts  in  her  eyes.  The  lovers  were 
very  happy,  and  a  long  vista  of  imclouded  bright- 
ness seemed  opening  to  their  mental  vision. 

Here  Blanche  was  called  away  to  sing.  She 
was  glad  to  be  so  called;  for,  for  such  bright 
moments,  music  seems  the  only  fitting  occupation, 
and  the  only  adequate  utterance  of  the  harmonies 
of  the  heart.  And  who  that  had  heard  those  rich 
pathetic  tones,  while  she  sang  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  her  harp,  could  have  accused  her  of  cold- 
ness or  insensibility — ^and  the  shadow — ^it  was 
vanished  now  utterly,  lost  in  the  spell  of  that 
ineffable,  subduing  harmony ! 

Thou  art  the  victor  Love ! 
Thou  art  the  fearless,  the  crowned,  the  free, 
The  strength  of  the  batUe  is  given  to  thee, 
The  Spirit  from  above ! 

Thus  she  sang  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
sweetest  poetesses;  and  Denning  as  he  gazed 
upon  her  wondrous  beauty,  through  which,  in 
the  ingenuousness  of  this  highly-favoured  mo- 
ment, BO  many  rich  and  rare  inward  attributes 
seemed  to  shine,  felt  himself  on  that  proudest 
pedestal  of  every  man*s  fortunes,  when  he  knows 
that  he  has  won  the  future  presiding  star  "wor- 
thy of  liis  home  and  his  heart."  How  happy  had 
he  been  on  that  evening !  He  thought  of  it  long 
afterwards ! 

Denning  took  his  leave,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
make  preparations  for  an  early  journey.  While  he 
was  going  out,  a  servant  came  to  say  that  Mr. 
Tremont  wished  to  see  him  in  his  study.  On 
descending  into  that  apartment  which  was  in  the 
basement  story,  he  found  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion in  his  rocking  chair,  with  his  legs* on  the 
table,  smoking  and  luxuriating  in  the  cool  air 
which  open  windows  brought.  There  were  few 
people  that  enjoyed  life  more  than  Mr.  Tremont. 

"I  wish  Mr.  Denning,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  was  seated — "to  speak  about  my  daughter 
— ^her  happiness  is  of  very  great  consequence  to 
me.  I  should  not  wish  to  part  with  my  daugh- 
ter, indeed  I  never  could  consent.  Since  her 
mother's  death,  my  domestic  happiness,  indeed 
all  my  happiness,  has  been  solely  owing  to  her." 

"Miss  Tremont  will  do  nothing,  I  am  sure, 
without  your  consent,"  returned  Denning,  "since 
you  were  pleased  to  give  the  seal  to  my  hopes 
and  sanction  to  our  engagement;  I  did  not  trouble 


her  with  further  importunities — I  saw  she  was 
reluctant  to  leave  home." 

"But  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"there  is  no  occasion  she  should  leave  home; 
why  should  you  not  come  and  live  here  ?  You 
are  my  son,  my  heir,  God  permitting — why  should 
not  one  house  hold  father  and  son  ?  "We  shall  not 
quarrel — I  am  not  difficult  to  please — and  I  have 
every  confidence  in  you.  Besides  it  will  save  the 
expense  of  an  establishment;  and  you  are  yet 
young  and  beginning  the  world." 

"The  advantages  are  so  much  on  my  side,  and 
the  favours  on  yours,"  said  Denning  rather  fal- 
teringly,  "that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss — but  when 
you  permitted  one  of  so  slender  a  fortune  as  my- 
self to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  your  daughter's 
hand—" 

"Pooh,  pooh,  man!  the  girl  likes  you  and 
what  pray  you,  else  could  I  do.  But  to  be  firankwith 
you,  you  are  quite  in  a  mistake  about  these  ad- 
vantages and  favours,  as  you  choose  to  caU  them. 
You  are  not  in  England,  where  a  man  may  aspire 
to  the  dignities  of  society  as  well  with  his  coffers 
empty  as  with  his  brains  blown  out.  Here  we 
want  industry,  intelligence,  and  good  conduct — 
and  little  dread  of  the  ultimate  rewards  of  re- 
spectability and  abundance.  Here  where  there 
are  so  few  occupations  and  amusements  for  idle 
men,  it  is  a  positive  disadvantage  for  a  young 
man  to  be  left  with  a  fortune.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  such  young  men  become  profligate  and  dissi- 
pated ;  to  the  extent,  that  young  men  of  fortune, 
the  girls  will  tell  you,  are  quite  at  a  discount  in 
the  matrimonial  market.  Besides  I  am  not  alto- 
gether free  from  selfish  motives  in  this  proposal. 
I  am  becoming  an  old  man,  and  wQl  in  a  short 
time  find  this  extensive  iron  concern  too  much 
for  me.  Your  talents  for  business,  already  so 
well  proved  in  the  service  of  the  firm,  will  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence.  Once  my  son-in-law, 
vou  are  of  course  immediately  partner  in  the 
firm." 

Denning  was  quite  stunned  with  these  gene- 
rous proposals — "  I  have  indeed  no  room  left  for 
disinterestedness,"  said  he,  "in  the  acceptance  of  so 
much  kindness;  but  in  consecrating  my  life  to 
the  happiness  of  Miss  Denning,  shall  I  not  too  do 
so  to  yoiu^,  her  father  and  my  generous  bene- 
factor'?" 

"Benefactor!  Oh  no,  my  dear  sir.  Even  if 
you  had  not  happily  Won  my  daughter's  affections, 
and  I  had  been  called  upon  to  choose  for  her  an 
adequate  protector  and  friend,  who  would  have 
stood  her  in  my  stead  when  I  shall  have  gone  the 
way  of  aU  the  earth,  there  is  none  of  all  my 
knowledge  to  whom  I  would  have  more  readily 
entrusted  my  child." 

"  Have  I  then  your  consent  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  Miss  Denning  to  our  immediate  union  ? 
Her  desertion  of  you,  the  main  objection,  being 
out  of  the  way,  I  have  no  fear." 

"Do,  my  dear  boy!  you  go  to  Thebes,  to- 
morrow." 

"  Yes,  and  shall  return  in  three  weeks !  Good 
night,  dear  sir." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy," 
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CHAPTER  -Vrr. 

AN  ENEUT  IN  THE   CAMP. 

Donningwishedto  make  some  final  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Strong,  the  other  partner  in  the  firm, 
previous  to  his  morning  journey,  and  called  on 
that  gentleman  at  his  hotel  in  Winter  Street,  on  his 
way  home.  He  found  him  at  supper  with  a  small 
knot  of  Mends,  all,  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance, 
in  the  fall  hilarity  of  oysters  and  champagne. 
And  so  Denning  must  sit  down  and  join  them. 
He  always  found  it  diffici^t  to  resist  the  fascina- 
tions of  oysters  and  champagne ;  in  short,  it  was 
a  weakness  of  his — ^beside  the  spell  of  so  many 
jovial  faces — and  he  placed  himself  at  the  table, 
resolved  to  cast  the  cares  of  business  and  love  and 
all  the  world,  into  an  hour  of  happy  oblivion. 
The  party,  consisting  of  five,  were  all  well 
known  to  him,  on  a  sort  of  "hail-fellow-well- 
met  footing."  The  presence  of  Father  Dollard, 
the  Irish  priest,  one  of  Mr.  Tremont's  circle,  and 
of  course  one  of  Denning' s,  formed  no  exception. 
Neither  did  the  presence  of  the  Father,  upon  this 
occasion,  operate  as  any  species  of  constraint  upon 
Denning,  nor  upon  any  of  the  party.  Indeed,  if 
we  are  bound  to  say  the  truth,  the  rubicund 
countenance,  and  joyous  twinkling  eyes  of  the 
reverend  gentleman,  were  an  incentive  to,  and 
inspiration  of  mirth  rather  than  the  contrary. 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  seated  with  a  large 
napkin  across  his  knee,  his  round  face  radiant 
with  warmth  and  good  cheer ;  and  cutting  Irish 
jokes  with  such  an  effect  as  none  but  a  pure 
Hibernian  tongue  can  impart.  In  fact  he  was 
the  soul  of  the  party,  and  the  pet  of  these  jolly 
companions,  in  such  a  fashion  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
few,  except  clergymen,  when  indulging  them- 
selves in  the  hilarities  of  gay  circles. 

No  one  seemed  to  welcome  Denning  with  more 
ardour  than  Father  DoUard.  He  took  him  in  a 
manner  under  his  protection,  made  a  seat  for  him 
beside  himself,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
gave  him  such  and  similar  marks  of  affection. 
The  oysters  went  round,  and  so  did  the  cham- 
pagne; and  Denning  began  to  feel  in  a  state 
slightly  Elysian,  and  disposed  to  be  contented  with 
himself  and  all  the  world.  Nothing  could  have 
ruffled  his  supreme  equanimity  at  that  moment. 

After  some  talk  on  general  topics,  "  I  propose," 
said  the  host,  "that  we  offer  Mr.  Denning  our 
congratulation  in  a  full  bumper  on  the  present 
interesting  crisis  in  his  affairs."  All  compre- 
hended the  allusion;  for  his  engagement  with 
Miss  Tremont  was  now  publicly  talked  of;  and 
the  glasses  were  readily  filled — and  emptied. 

"  Lucky  dog !"  said  Mr.  Ehaum,  a  young  man 
connected  with  the  firm ;  "  but  I  wish  you  all  joy, 
my  hoy ;  such  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  life  falls  to 
few — a  prize  in  more  senses  than  one." 

"Miss  Tremont  is  a  prize  in  herself,"  said 
Father  Dollard,  "  and  would  be  so,  if  discovered 
in  a  log  cabin ;  but  fair  bride  is  none  the  worse 


for  a  fair  dower ;  and  I  am  sure,  than  !Mr.  Don- 
ning, none  is  more  richly  deserving  of  all  he 
obtains." 

Mr.  Denning  was  covered  with  smiles  and 
blushes,  and  made  no  reply. 

"I  say,  Denning,"  continued  young  Mr. 
Ehaum,  who  was  a  very  young  gentleman  indeed, 
"  when  you  come  into  possession,  you  must  keep 
a  jolly  table,  and  be  the  best  of  good  feUows.  We 
of  the  firm  expect  that,  at  least.  Wine  and  wal- 
nuts, the  free  entry  of  the  stables,  hounds,  and 
billiards,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  we  shall  look 
for  as  naturally  as  babes  for  their  mother's  milk. 
Do  you  promise  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Denning,  "who  could 
presume  to  contradict  such  spirits  as  you  ?" 

"And  if  you  keep  such  a  sharp  hand  oVeT  us  as 
the  old  governor.  Til  call  you  out,  and  get  Strong 
to  bo  my  second ;  won't  you.  Strong  ?" 

Strong,  in  whose  eyes  was  the  glitter  of  cham- 
pagne, assented  with  a  nod. 

"For  shame,  gentlemen,"  remarked  Father 
Dollard,  in  a  proper  tone  of  rebuke. 

"  Don't  you  see,  old  boy,  I'm  only  in  jest," 
said  Rhaum,  "  I  only  desire  to  impress  upon  our 
Mend  the  necessity  of  being  considerate,  and 
liberal,  and  generous,  when  he  becomes  Master  of 
the  Mint.  Lucky  dog !  I  wish  the  happy  day 
were  nigh  at  hand,  for  his  sake  and  ours.  You 
will  treat  his  reverence  to  a  good  bottle  of  wine, 
too,  won't  you,  Denning  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Denning. 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  jolly  father,  while  his 
face  became  rosy  and  glistening,  at  the  contempla- 
tion. 

"And  the  first  thing  you  must  do.  Denning,  as 
an  earnest  of  future  favours,"  continued  Rhaum, 
"is  to  send  each  of  us  here  present — a  great 
wedding  cake.  To  me,  as  representative  of  the 
employh  of  the  firm ;  to  Strong,  as  one  of  the 
heads;  to  the  reverend  father,  as  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary; and  so  forth,  and  so  forth;  and  nothing 
paltry  be  sure.  A  rich  fellow  like  you  should  do 
something  handsome.     Do  you  engage  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  reiterated  Denning,  who  felt,  at 
this  moment,  too  much  satisfied  with  himself  and 
all  the  world,  to  take  offence  at  anything.  A 
sort  of  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the  reverend  father 
which  he  noticed  fixed  upon  him,  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  had  been  caught  in  an  impropriety,  or  had 
committed  himself  in  some  manner,  or  had  given 
an  unfair  advantage  over  him  by  one  disposed  so 
to  use  it.  True  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation, beyond  what  was  merely  ejaculatory ; 
but  the  very  fact  of  his  presence  made  him  in  part 
responsible.  But  the  best  understanding  possible, 
existing,  as  he  was  convinced,  between  himself 
and  those  present,  he  felt  re-assured  in  an  instant. 
Suddenly,  however,  recollecting  his  early  journey, 
he  took  leave  of  the  party,  and  repaired  to  lus 
hotel. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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BY  OAIJ>EB  CAMPBELL. 


'Ti8  BWect  to  watch  the  dawn 

Glide  slowly  o'er  the  lawn, 
And  steal  upon  the  hare  in  her  soft  sleep ; 

Nor  hart  that  timid  things 

So  gently  slumbering, 
Nor  wake  the  feathered  brood  that  solemn  silence 
keep. 

'Tis  sweet  to  wander  then, 

Thro'  dell  and  bosky  gleni 
Till  comes  the  lark  to  hymn  the  rosy  day ; 

"While  o'er  the  sedgy  mere 

Mists  rise  and  disappear, 
Like  shadowy  shapes,  that  come  and  flit  away. 

'Tis  at  this  hour  the  bard 

Will  meet  his  best  reward 
From  nature's  hand — his  mistress  dear — ^for  she 

Loves  then  to  court  his  eyes 

With  beauteous  mysteries. 
Which  to  the  untouch'd  heart  must  age-deep  rid- 
dles be. 

Then  o^er  his  soul  she  flings 

The  radiance  of  her  wings, 
And  wakes  within  his  heart  a  solemn  hymn ; 

Flowers,  birds,  and  bees  are  walung, 

And  night  is  slowly  taking 
Her  sleepy  farewell  o'er  the  horizon's  brim. 

Then  Dryads  bathe  their  tresses 

In  the  sweet  dewinesses, 
That  net  all  o'er  the  world  of  forest  flowers ; 

Whilst  mom  comes,  slyly  creeping. 

To  check  night's  balmy  weeping, 
And  Phoebus  kisses  up  her  tears  from  leafy  bowers. 


Then  through  the  moss-lined  antrea 

The  musing  Oread  saunters 
In  search  of  cool  springs  hidden  from  the  sun ; 

Where  Dian  may  recline 

And  sip  the  creamy  wine 
From  the  lush  clusters  of  cloud-betries  won. 

'Tis  sweet  to  wander,  where 

Some  valley  stretches  fair. 
Hugging  a  river  in  its  verdant  arms ; 

And  while  Apollo  sheds 

Upon  the  mountain  heads 
His  first  smile,  gaze  upon  earth's  glowing  charms. 

Perhaps  the  eye  may  glide 

On  Naiads,  in  their  pride 
Floating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wave ; 

Or,  by  some  streamlet's  side, 

May  see  thro'  vistas  wide, 
Troops  of  gay  wood-nymphs  in  the  ripples  lave. 

For  then,  those  spirits  old, 

Of  whom  great  lisrds  have  told, 
Are  visible  to  him  whom  nature  loves ; 

And  every  flower  that  springs 

Around  his  footsteps,  bnngs 
Mem'ries  of  storied  shapes  that  haunted  ancient 
groves. 

And  every  wood's  recesses, 

And  dingle's  leaflnesees, 
Are  gushing  o'er  with  bright  and  ceriel  things ; 

O'er  which  he  loves  to  think 

At  eve,  bv  nmnel's  brink. 
When  twilight  o  er  the  globe  her  dreamy  mantle 
flings! 


A    finiDEGBOOM'S    VISION. 


Ht  love  and  I  were  new^ly  wed— « 
Sad  from  the  busy  day  s  imrest, 

At  eventide  I  laid  my  head 
Fondly  upon  her  breast. 

Her  curls  played  on  my  brow — I  felt 
Upon  my  cheek  her  calm-drawn  breath; 

Slowly  the  scene  appeared  to  melt 
Into  a  dream  of  j[)eath ! 

Creation's  hour  bad  come  at  last; 

1  saw  the  Angel  of  her  Doom — 
His  lightning-sword  made,  flashing  fast. 

Bed  scars  upon  the  gloom. 

That  Terror  breathed — the  moon  and  sun 
From  the  round  sky  were  blotted  out  j 

The  stars,  down-smitten  one  by  one, 
LikQ  marsh-fires  reeled  about. 


The  April  Queen  gave  up  her  bow, 
And  greedy  chaos  claimed  the  prize-^ 

All  that  was  beautifiil  must  gO; 
It  seemed,  before  my  eyes ! 

He  touched  the  earth,  and  underneath 
His  tread,  the  lucent  streams  dried  up  I 

Each  flower  was  scorched  in  Summer's  wreath, 
Though  dew  was  in  its  cup. 

My  blood  grew  finosen  at  its  spring) 

Stifling,  I  could  not  utter  word| 
To  say,  0  spare  one  beauteous  thing, 

Star,  flower,  or  stream,  or  bird ! 

I  thought,  0  God !  if  marked  to  die, 
All  that  is  fair  must  shrivelling  go ; 

My  bride,  upon  whose  breast  I  lie, 
Must  &om  me  perish  so ! 
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I  heaid  strange  voices  far  aboye^ 

And  one  wMcli  spoke  in  passionate  breath- 
It  was  the  Toice  of  life-in-Love 

Pleading  for  H^  with  Death. 

Nor  long  the  strife— my  bride  and  I 
Into  a  himying  oar  were  caught^ 

"Which  bore  us  up,  from  sky  to  sky, 
Swifter  than  mortal  thought. 

Strange  lights  we  saw  on  turrets  pearled. 
And  to  a  solemn  yoice  gave  heed, 


That  said,  "  To  the  eternal  world 
Of  Life-in-Love  ye  speed !" 

Then  a  soft  pressure  on  my  lips 
Awoke  me ;  through  the  window-pane, 

The  moon  and  stars  ehowed  no  eclipse, 
The  sky  no  lightning  stain  ! 

My  love  and  I  have  long  been  wed, 
And,  weary  from  the  day's  unrest, 

Often  at  night  I  lay  my  head 
Fondly  upon  her  breast ! 

GOLDIKa  P£N£0SE, 
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nOHESTIO. 

HoicB  politics  have  held  but  a  secondary  place 
in  public  consideration,  during  the  last  month. 
The  Turkish  dif&culties,  the  scheme  of  Qovem- 
ment  proposed  for  India,  and  some  personal 
matters,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  withdrawn 
attention  from  tho  slow  but  sure  progress  of  the 
Financial  Bills  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  face  of  a  pertinacious  but  ineffectual  oppo- 
sition. As  was  to  be  expected,  the  strongest 
resistance  was  made  to  the  measure  by  which  the 
duty  on  successions  is  extended  to  all  descriptions 
of  proi>erty  $  but  the  large  majority  (268  to  186) 
by  which,  on  the  13th  of  June,  tiie  House  de- 
cided upon  going  into  Committee  on  the  bUl,  left 
no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  this  most 
important  of  the  proposals  comprised  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  budget. 

The  measure  has  received  a  new  and  satisfactory 
development  in  the  Minister's  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  it  is  to  be  rendered  applicable 
to  the  propMy  of  corporations.  As  corporations 
never  die,  some  mode  must  be  found  of  imposing 
upon  their  property  a  tax  equivalent  to  the  suc- 
cession duty.  This  miaht  be  done  either  by 
Ifivyiag  tile  duty  onoT^  twenty-five  or  thir^ 
years,  or  by  diffusing  it  over  the  whole  term  in 
the  shape  of  an  annual  tax.  The  latter  is  con- 
sidered to  be,  for  many  reasons,  the  most  conve- 
nient method;  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  has 
been  fixed  at  8d<  in  the  pound,  until  the  5th  of 
April,  1860,  after  which  date  it  is  to  be  6d.  in 
the  pounds  Thus,  so  far  as  the  property  of  cor- 
porations is  concerned,  the  income  tax  will  be 
transmuted  into  a  property-tax^  The  suggestion 
at  once  occurs,  that  the  Same  transformation  may 
hereafter  be  effected  in  all  the  succession  duties, 
which  may  in  like  manner  be  commuted  to  an 
annual  impost*  The  course  by  which  we  seem 
to  be  arriving  at  a  general  and  equitable  property 
tax,  is  curiously  circuitous.  In  the  first  place,  to 
supply  a  deficit,  and  obtain  a  basis  for  tariff  re- 
forms, we  impose  an  income  tax,  which  presses 
unequally  upon  incomes  derived  from  permanent 
and  from  precarious  souxoes*     This  inequality 


makes  it  impossible  to  retain  tho  income  tax, 
which  is  therefore  exchanged  for  a  succession 
dutv,  more  equitable,  but  having  the  disadvantage 
of  falling  most  heavily  on  the  tax  payer,  at  the 
time  when  he  is  least  prepared  to  meet  it ;  and 
this  grievous  pressure,  it  is  already  anticipated, 
will,  in  a  short  time,  lead  to  the  conversion  of  the 
duty  on  successions  into  a  tax  upon  property.  The 
more  direct  and  rational  method  would  have  been 
to  have  adopted  a  property  tax  originally,  instead 
of  an  income  tax ;  but  property  was  guarded  from 
taxation  by  a  strong  body  of  landlord-legislators, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  approaches  to  it  ia 
zigzag,  as  in  attaclung  a  well-defended  fortress. 

If  Ministers  have  evinced  their  Liberal  tenden- 
cies in  their  Budget,  they  (er  most  of  them)  have 
maintained  their  reputation  as  Conservatives  by 
opposing  the  ballot.  Why  opposition  to  the  bal* 
lot  shoidd  be  the  accepted  Shibboleth  of  iiie  Juste 
milieu  party,  it  is  not  easv  to  perceive.  This, 
however,  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  H.  Berkeley's  annual  motion  should  have 
been  rejected  by  232  votes  to  172,  the  majority 
being  composed  of  a  few  Ministerialists  combined 
with  the  mass  of  the  opposition.  Last  year,  in  a 
House  of  890  membersi  the  majority  against  the 
motion  was  102,  the  votes  being  246  to  144. 
This  year,  in  a  House  of  404  members,  the  ad- 
verse majority  is  but  60.  The  gain  by  the  last 
election  has  been  larger  than  could  have  been 
anticipated,  considering  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances which  attended  it.  In  justice  to  the  Minis- 
ters who  opposed  the  motion,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  frankly  avowed  their  intentions  on  the 
hustings,  before  they  were  elected.  But  the 
electors,  who  overlooked  this  hostility  to  a  most 
popular  and  desirable  measure,  in  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  candidates,  have  at  least  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  new  Beform  Bill,  promised  for 
next  year,  will  compriBO  some  means  of  checking 
the  intimidation  and  other  unfair  influences  to 
which  the  voter  is  now  subjected.  If  any  method 
can  be  discovered  more  effectual  for  this  purpose 
than  the  ballot,  so  much  the  better.  But  if.  as  is 
probable,  no  such  substitute  can  be  foundi  thq 
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popular  demand  for  this  means  of  protection  will 
acquire  a  new  strength,  and  become  irresistible. 

Mr.  R.  Moore  moved,  on  the  Slst  of  May,  for  a 
select  committee  "to  inquire  into  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  Ireland,  -with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  they  were  made  applicable  to  the  benetit 
of  the  Irish  people."  The  House  showed  no 
inclination  to  plunge  into  this  Slough  of  Despond, 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  260  votes  to  98.  Some  remarks  made  by  Loi-d 
John  Eussell,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  to 
the  effect  that  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  had  of  late  years  been  exercised,  in  this 
and  other  countries,  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the 
general  cause  of  freedom,  gave  offence  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Administration, 
Messrs.  Sadleir,  Keogh,  and  Monsell,  whose 
resignation  waa  only  averted  by  a  disclaimer  from 
Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  **many 
of  his  colleagues,"  of  any  sympathy  with  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  Lord  John  Russell.  The 
disavowal  was  received  by  the  latter,  with  the 
good-humoured  indifference  of  a  statesman  too 
well  assured  of  his  own  position  and  reputation, 
to  be  sensitive  to  personal  annoyances.  The 
result  of  the  imbroglio  was  creditable,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  it.  On  the  general  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation  at  large,  is  with  Lord  Aberdeen's  tolerant 
views,  since  otherwise,  his  lordship  woidd  not 
now  be  Prime  Minister.  It  is  quite  true,  that  in 
certain  countries  of  Europe,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  does  exercise  an  influence  adverse  to 
liberfy;  but  in  those  countries  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  the  State-church,  and  State-chiuxjhes 
are  everywhere  intolerant.  In  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  main- 
tained on  tiie  voluntary  system ;  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  particularly  in  elections,  is  known  to 
be  very  great ;  and  yet  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, elected  under  this  influence,  arc  generally 
found  voting  on  the  Liberal  side.  Still,  it  must 
be  expected  that  some  of  the  obnoxious  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  all  State- churches, 
will  everywhere  be  manifested  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  owing  to 
the  fact  adverted  to  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that 
the  spiritual  head  of  their  church  is  also  a  tem- 
poral sovereign. 

COLONIES  AND   DBPENDENCrES. 

The  war  in  Burmah,  it  seems,  is  not  yet  at  an 
end.  Preparations  were  making  in  India  for  an 
advance  upon  Ava,  in  the  probable  case  of  the 
rejection  of  tho  troaty  proposed  by  our  negotiators. 
This  fostly,  niinlc  ss,  and  nnsmann^ed  contrst  has 
produce' I  at  least  ono  good  cfft^ct,  in  druAving  public 
attention  to  Ihe  delects  of  otir  Indian  adminis- 
tration, which  have  been  so  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  commencement  and  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  the  war.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  ministerial  scheme  for  the  future  government 
of  India  was  looked  for  with  anxiety,  and  has 
been  criticised  with  much  severity. 

The  scheme,  which  was  explained  by  Sir  Charles 
'^ood  in  an  elaborate  and  instructive,  if  not  an 


impartial  speech,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  the  one  relating  to  the  Government  to  be 
established  in  India,  and  the  other  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  rather  the  controlling  authorities  in  this 
country.  In  India,  the  supreme  power  will  be 
vested,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Governor- General  and 
his  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.  The  four 
members  of  the  former  Council  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  subject  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Crown.  The  Legislative  Council  is  to 
be  considerably  enlarged,  and  will  consist  of  cither 
twelve  or  fourteen  members.  It  will  bo  com- 
posed of  the  four  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, with  the  Chief  Justice  and  one  other  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  and  one  member 
for  each  Presidency  and  Lieutenant-Governorship ; 
the  latter  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  or 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  to  be  persons  who  have 
been  ten  years  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company. 
In  addition,  the  Home  Grovcrnment  may  authorize 
the  Governor-General  to  appoint  two  more  mem- 
bers, who  shall  also  be  civilians  of  ten  years' 
standing.  This  Council  is  to  have  the  sole  power 
of  making  laws  for  India ;  but  no  law  passed  by  it 
shall  be  valid,  until  it  has  received  the  assent  of 
the  Governor-General. 

In  this  country,  the  "double  Government,"  as 
it  is  styled,  is  to  be  preserved,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  Board  of  Control  retaining,  in  general, 
the  same  powers  which  they  at  present  possess. 
There  are  to  be  only  eighteen  Directors,  twelve  of 
whom  will  be  elected  as  at  present,  and  the  re- 
maining six  will  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  six  of  the  elective  members, 
must  be  persons  who  have  been  ten  years  in  India, 
in  the  service  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  tho  Com- 
pany. The  Directors  will  be  chosen  or  appointed 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  One- third  will  go  out 
of  office  every  two  years,  but  they  may  be  imme- 
diately re-elected  or  re-appointed.  The  salary  of 
a  Director  will  be  £500  a-year ;  of  the  Chairman, 
£1,000.  Directors  appointed  by  the  Crown  may 
sit  in  Parliament.  Candidates  for  Directorships 
will  be  forbidden  to  canvass  for  votes.  Appoint- 
ments to  Haileybury  College  and  Addiscombe,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  civic  service  an(^  the  scien- 
tific branches  of  the  military  service,  as  also  the 
appointments  of  assistant-surgeons,  will  no  longer 
be  in  the  gift  of  the  Directors,  but  will  be  thrown 
open  to  general  competition,  under  regulations  to 
be  made  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  proposed  system  of 
government,  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is 
not  to  be  established  as  on  former  occasions,  for  a 
specified  term  of  years,  but  only  "until  Parlia- 
ment shall  otherwise  provide."  If,  therefore, 
this  system  should  be  found  on  trial  to  be  defec- 
tive, as  is  likely  enough  to  be  the  case,  there  will 
be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  amending  it.  Most 
of  the  criticisms  to  which  the  plan  has  been 
subjected,  have  been  levelled  at  the  rather 
complicated  apparatus  for  managing  the  Honie 
Administration.  The  Government  in  India, 
though  a  far  more  important  matter,  has  almost 
entirely  escaped  notice.  A  few  remarks  con^ 
coming  it  ma^,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place. 
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Wo  are  not  in  the  habit  of  regarding  India  as 
a  colony.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  local 
govemment  of  that  vast  country  is  going  through 
the  whole  series  of  changes^  which  have  been 
usual  in  the  history  of  our  conquered  dependen- 
cies, or  "crown  colonies,"  such  as  Canada,  the 
Cape,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  various  others. 
Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  such  a  depen- 
dency, a  military  commander  exercises  for  a 
short  time  the  sole  governing  power,  limited 
only  by  the  instructions  which  he  receives  from 
home. 

After  a  while  the  Home  Government  appoints 
a  few  councillors,  either  British  civilians  or  mili- 
tary men,  whom  the  Governor  is  required  to 
consult, — their  meetings  being  commonly  held 
with  closed  doors,  and  a  solemn  affectation  of 
privacy.  The  next  step  is  to  enlarge  the  Council 
considerably,  sometimes  adding  native  members 
to  it,  and  to  throw  it  open  to  the  public,  allow- 
ing newspapers  to  report  its  discussions.  Pre- 
senUy,  the  native  inhabitants  begin  to  demand 
representative  institutions;  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  squabbling  with  the  Colonial  Office,  their 
wishes  are  partially  gratified.  Sometimes  they 
are  allowed  to  elect  a  portion  of  the  members  of 
the  Council;  at  other  times,  a  Eepresentative 
Assembly  is  established  for  their  behoof,  and  the 
nominated  council  is  retained  as  an  Upper  House. 
This  state  of  things  lasts  until  the  colony  is 
considered  to  be  sufficientiy  advanced  in  constitu- 
tional knowledge  and  practice,  to  be  qualified  for 
the  exercise  of  complete  self-government,  after 
the  British  model.  Only  Canada  and  the  other 
Korth  American  Colonies  have  as  yet  attained 
this  final  stage.  How  greatly  they  have  pros- 
pered in  it,  and  what  valuable  customers  they 
have  consequentiy  become  to  this  coimtry,  are 
facts  well  known,  and  highly  significant  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  question. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  while  persons 
who  have  never  before  been  in  India  are  generally 
inclined  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
qualify  the  natives  for  self-government,  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the 
people,  are  commonly  found  to  entertain  the 
directly  opposite  opinion.  Some  curious  illus- 
trations may  be  cited  from  the  debates  which 
took  place  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
T.  Baring,  for  example,  in  a  speech  evincing  no 
unkindly  or  illiberal  feelings  towards  the  natives 
of  India,  announced  a  very  dismal  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived  in  regard  to  this  particular 
point: — "He  must  say,  that  looking  into  the 
vista  of  futurity,  he  coidd  see  no  prospect  of  the 
native  population  ever  being  fit  to  exercise  a 
government  of  their  own,  which  would  afibrd 
security  from  dissension  at  home  and  from  foreign 
attack,  and  that  on  account  of  their  differing 
among  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  the  union 
of  the  various  tribes  would  seem  to  be  impossible." 
Sir  James  Hogg,  however,  who  has  resided  many 
years  in  India,  and  knows  a  good  deal  about  these 
"various  tribes,"  has  no  notion  of  any  such  im- 
possibility. "  He  did  not,"  he  declared,  "  enter- 
tain the  apprehension  that  some  did,  with  regard 


to  the  enlightenment  of  India.  Our  great  mission 
was  to  educate  and  improve  India,  irrespective  of 
results ;  and  it  would  be  a  glorious  monument  we 
should  leave  behind  us,  if  ever  we  left  India,  if 
we  had  advanced  the  people  in  education  and 
knowledge,  and  rendered  them  fit  for  their  own 
self-government,"  Again,  Sir  Charles  "Wood,  in 
his  able  exposition,  briefly  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  judging  from  the  evidence  which  had  been 
taken,  "  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  place  natives 
in  the  Council."  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  formerly 
Deputy-Governor  of  Bengal  and  President  of  the 
Council  of  India,  regretted  that  this  conclusion 
had  been  adopted.  "  He  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  there  was  any  position 
in  which  they  could  with  advantage  place  the 
most  distinguiiBhed  of  the  natives,  it  would  be  in 
legislating  for  their  countrymen." 

The  authority  of  Sir  Herbert  Maddock  ought 
to  be  decisive  on  this  point.  Why,  indeed,  should 
we  suppose  that  the  natives  of  India,  after  the 
requisite  instruction  and  practice,  will  be  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  and  working  a  system  of 
representative  government?  They  are  ready 
scholars  in  aU  the  other  arts  of  civilization. 
They  make  exceUent  ship-buildeiB,  printerB,  arti- 
ficers  of  every  kind,  merchants,  surgeons,  and 
good  public  officers  in  every  situation  in  which 
they  have  been  tried.  What  is  there  to  disqualify 
them  for  performing  the  duties  of  electors  and 
legislators  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  they 
lack  the  moral  qualities  essential  for  self-govern- 
ment. But  this  is  a  mere  assumption.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  them  to  be  much  inferior 
in  intelligence  and  morality  to  the  Brazilians,  or 
rather  to  what  the  Brazilians  were  thirty  years 
ago,  when  they  separated  from  Portugal,  and  for 
the  first  time  made  a  trial  of  representative 
government.  That  form  of  government  having 
been  founded  (so  far  as  the  free  population  is  con- 
cerned) on  a  tolerably  soimd  basis,  has  succeeded 
very  well  in  Brazil.  The  country  has  flourished 
under  it,  and  greatly  advanced  in  wealth  and 
civilization.  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  speech  on  the 
India  bUl,  remarked  that  **  Brazil  had  a  population 
of  7,500,000  souls,  half  of  whom  are  reckoned 
to  be  slaves;  yet  the  consumption  of  British 
goods  was  greater  in  Brazil,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  India.  If  India  took  but 
half  the  quantity  of  our  exports  that  Brazil  did, 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  she  would  take 
then  five  times  more  than  she  now  took.  Our 
exports  to  India,  analysed,  represented  but  Is.  3d. 
per  head  per  annum,  whereas  those  to  Brazil  were 
8s.  8d.  per  head."  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
this  example  is,  of  course,  that  if  the  people  of 
India  are  to  be  made  good  customers  to  this 
country,  their  intelligence  must  first  be  quickened, 
and  their  energies  aroused  by  education  and  self- 
government. 

As  a  transition  stage  leading  to  this  result,  the 
plan  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  seems  to  be 
by  no  means  ill  advised.  It  is  true  that  no  na- 
tives are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Council  at  pre- 
sent, either  by  nomination  or  by  election;  but 
Sir  Charles  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  advising 
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BO  unexpected  a  step  to  bo  taken  withoat  farther 
consideration.  As  itisi  the  Council,  composed  in 
part  of  members  nominated  from  the  several 
Presidencies  and  Lieutenant-Governorships,  will 
offer  to  the  natives  a  sort  of  ni&imental  model  of 
a  representative  assembly.  The  diBoussions,  car- 
ried on  in  public  and  reported  in  the  journals, 
wUl  £uniliarize  them  with  the  idea  and  practice 
of  constitational  government.  In  a  few  years 
we  shall  have  petitions  from  the  principal  cities 
of  India,  praying  for  the  privilege  of  sending  re- 
presentatives to  tlie  Council.  There  will  proba- 
bly be  little  or  no  hesitation  in  grauting  these 
requests.  The  number  of  constituenoieB  will 
gradually  increase,  and  the  Council  will,  perhaps, 
at  lengtih  be  divided  in  two,  and  transformed 
into  an  Indian  Parliament,  resembling  in  cha- 
racter and  powers  the  legislature  of  Canada — 
which,  in  fact,  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that 
of  Brazil. 

This  is  the  onl^  way  in  which  the  result  de- 
sired  by  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  can  be 
brought  abou^-that  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  natives  of  India,  and  raising  them,  both  as 
producers  and  consumers,  to  an  equality  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  American  States,  and  of 
the  self-governed  British  Colonies.  Changes  in 
administrative  bodies  in  London,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  civil  service,  may  be  highly  desirable, 
but  they  will  do  Uttle  towards  securing  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  are  proposed.  Indeed,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  may  rather  retard  than  pro- 
mote the  concession  of  self-government  to  the 
people  of  India. 

FOBEIOK. 

The  aggressive  attitude  assumed  by  Russia  to- 
wards Turkey  has  excited  some  anxiety  and  much 
indignation  tiiroughout  the  west  of  Europe.  The 
demand  made  by  the  former  power,  of  the  Protec- 
torate of  all  the  Greek  Christians  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  is  one  which  is  so  entirely  unwarranted 
by  any  recent  proceedings  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  so  manifestly  aimed  at  the  existence  of 


that  Government,  that  it  has  secured  for  the  Bub- 
lime  Porte  the  prompt  and  active  support  of  the 
two  principal  western  powers,  and  the  sympathy 
of  aU  the  other  states  not  immediately  under 
Russian  influence.  The  greater  part  of  Christen- 
dom is  thus  placed  in  the  singular  position  of  sus- 
taining a  Mohammedan  ruler  in  his  claim  of  abso- 
lute supremacy  over  a  conquered  Christian  people. 
The  explanation  of  this  anomalous  state  of  thingB 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  aggressive  Govern- 
ment, though  nommally  Christian,  is  in  reality 
more  barbarous  and  tyrannical  than  the  Govern- 
ment which  it  would  displace,  and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  aggression  would  imperil  the  indepen- 
dence of  every  other  European  state.  A  colossal 
military  power,  occupying  half  of  Europe,  from 
the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  pre- 
senting its  western  fr^nt  towards  disjointed  and 
feeble  Germany,  would  be  already  &r  advanced 
towards  the  goal  of  universal  dominion,  at  least 
on  the  Eastern  continent.  At  the  best,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  of  power  would  be  so 
great,  that  the  presumption  of  peace  would  be- 
come, under  such  circumstances,  always  difftoult 
and  precarious.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if 
constitutional  Government  were  firmly  established 
throughout  western  Europe,  these  apprehensions 
of  danger,  from  the  progress  of  Russian  dominion, 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  disappear.  Whenever 
freedom  and  despotism  are  fairly  pitted  against 
one  another,  on  anything  like  equsd  terms,  little 
fear  need  bo  entertained  of  the  result.  Our  own 
policy,  at  the  present  time,  is  to  maintain,  at  all 
hazards,  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  to  encourage 
the  disposition  of  the  Sultan  to  bestow  frree  insti- 
tutions  upon  his  subjects  of  all  races ;  and,  finally, 
to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  existing  boun- 
daries and  relations  of  European  states,  until  the 
reactionary  torpor,  which  now  oppresses  the 
nations,  shall  be  thrown  off,  and  ijie  reviving 
spirit  of  liberty  shall  set  a  natural  limit  to  the 
advance  of  Russian  domination. 
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MemoranduiM  made  in  Ireland  in  the  Autumn  of 
1862.  By  John  Forbes,  M.D.  F.R.S  ,  Physician 
to  Her  Mi^jesty's  Household.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1853. 

Thb  substance  of  these  Memorandums  embraces 
©very  subject  of  importance  relative  to  the  sister 
oountry.  The  author  landed  in  Ireland  unfur- 
nished with  a  single  letter  of  recommendation, 
with  the  design  of  deriving  just  impressions  from 
his  own  observation,  and  of  gathering  information 
from  such  accidental  sources,  least  likely  to  be 
biassed,  as  came  in  his  way.  He  jjlanned  and 
executed  a  most  comprehensive  journey — starting 
from  Dublin  as  far  south  as  Skibbereen — ^then 
through  the  route  of  Killamejr  to  Limerick — 


thence  to  Athlone,  and  westward  to  Oalway— ' 
thence  through  difden,  Castlebar,  and  Sligo  to 
Enniskillen ;  then  northward  to  Londonderry  and 
Coleraine,  round  by  the  ooast  to  BelfEust,  and  then 
southward  to  Dublin  again,  through  Armagh, 
Newry,  Dundalk,  and  lSx)gheda.  He  bad  i£us 
ample  opportu^ties  of  seeing  Ireland  and  the 
Irish,  the  ever  varying  scenery  of  the  country, 
and  the  social,  domestic,  and  rdigious  character- 
istics of  its  inhabitants.  That  ho  turned  his  ad- 
vantages to  the  best  account,  and  made  excellent 
use  of  his  time,  no  further  proof  is  needed  than 
these  tw'o  interesting  and  well-filled  volumes. 
Kothing  which,  being  of  any  real  and  solid  im- 
portance, it  was  x>ossible  to  gather  in  the  course 
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of  his  long  and  rapid  round,  Boems  to  have 
escaped  him.  With  an  educated  eye  and  a  mind 
oyer  impressed  with  the  beauties  and  sublimities 
of  nature,  he  combines  a  ready  aptitude  for  sta- 
tistic details,  and  a  facility  in  arranging  and 
producing  them,  which  more  than  half  robs  them 
of  their  dry  and  repulsive  character.  Though  we 
may  indulge  in  no  poetic  raptures  while  reading 
his  written  landscapes,  we  feel  assured  of  their 
fidelity,  and  long  to  test  them  with  the  originals ; 
and  though  we  never  laugh  involuntanly  at  any 
graphic  or  exaggerated  sketches  for  which  Ireland 
is  supposed  to  dford  such  abundant  material,  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  yawn  over  his  book,  or  to  lay 
it  down  without  the  conviction  that  the  author 
has  done  good  service  to  the  public  in  publishing 
it.  Its  distinguishing  features  are,  the  remark- 
able candour  with  which  aU  things  are  judged, 
and  the  kindly  and  Christian  spirit  in  which  the 
whole  is  written.  We  cannot  pretend  to  follow 
Dr.  Porbes  on  his  route;  our  readers  must  do 
that  for  themselves;  they  will  find  him  an  ex* 
cellent  guide,  and  will  part  from  his  company 
much  wiser  than  they  were  before* 

The  doctor  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Irish 
country  girls,  with  ''their  pretty  little  naked 
feet|''  b^utiftil  countenances,  and  upright  car- 
riage ;  he  is  warm  too  in  praise  of  their  generally 
good  and  virtuous  oonduct—remarking  that  the 
unmairied  mothers  among  this  class  m  Ireland 
are  very  rare  exceptions,  a  statement,  however, 
which  at  a  later  period  of  his  journey  he  finds 
himself  oompdled  in  some  degree  to  modify: 
still  the  statistic  table  which  he  quotes  in  reference 
to  the  subject  is  confirmatory  of  his  verdiot. 
This  fact  he  very  fairly  regards  as  a  practical  re- 
citation of  the  assertions  so  generally  made  by 
no-Popery  writers,  that  the  practice  of  confession 
tends  to  demoralize  and  debauch  the  female  mind: 
thsir  it  can  have  no  such  tendency  is  evident  fix>m 
the  universality  of  the  practice  among  Irish 
eatholio  females,  coupled  as  it  is  with  their  well- 
known  modesty  and  good  conduct.  The  doctor 
is  also  a  teetotaller,  and  while  he  is  oneof  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  system,  he  is  certainly 
the  most  sensible  one  wo  have  happened  to  meet 
with;  We  shall  quote  a  passage  expressive  of 
his  own  opinion  and  ours. 

Although  mjself  a  rigid,  but  unpledged,  teetotaller, 
now  of  old  date,  I  by  no  means  regard  all  indulgence — 
even  of  the  most  moderate  kind — ^in  evety  form  of  strong 
drink,  as  necessarily  injnrious  to  human  health  and 
human  ha^pinesst  and  therefore  to  be  repudiated  as  a 
podtiYB  dime  in  social  economy  and  morids.  I  certainly 
beli«ye  that  mankind,  in  general,  wotdd  be  healthier  and 
happier  without  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  in  any 
form  or  amount ;  and  that  there  are  very  few  persons  to 
whom  they  are  really  useftd,  as  a  part  of  ordinary  regi- 
men of  health;  yet,  I  see  no  great  harm,  either  of  a 
physical  or  moral  kind,  in  a  strictly  moderate  or  temperate 
use  of  them  by  those  by  whom  they  are  relished,  and 
with  whose  bodily  health  or  mental  comfort  they  do  not 
immediately  interfere.  The  human  constitution  is  much 
toe  elastic,  and  too  well  fitted  by  nature  for  sustaining 
influences  of  a  yiuied  kind,  to  be  seriously  injured  by 
such  small  deriations  from  the  rule  of  strict  propriety. 
But  I  will  go  further  than  this,  and  say,  that  the  man  who 
uses  them — ^that  is,  the  man  who  adheres  inflexibly  to 
tile  role  of  rigid  temperance  in  their  usq — ma  }  claim  the 


merit  of  a  higher  and  more  philosophical  resolution  than 
the  man  who  entirely  abstains  from  them  ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  inflnitely  more  easy  to  practice  total  abstinence  than 
rigid  temperance. 

The  author  makes  careful  inquiries  in  every 
town  which  he  visits,  relative  to  the  yet  remain- 
ing results  of  Father  Matthew's  mission.  It  is 
encouraging  to  remark,  that  although  everywhere 
the  practice  of  total  abstinence  has  enormously 
declined — in  some  cases  as  much  as  from  thou- 
sands to  tens — yet,  everywhere,  also,  its  good 
effects  are  yet  visible  in  the  prevalence  of  tem- 
perate, though  not  always  teetotal  habits.  The 
rapid  decline  of  the  system  is  attributed,  no  doubt 
justly,  to  the  effects  of  the  famine  years,  and  the 
recklessness  which  destitution  invariably  produces. 
Eut  a  new  phase  has  come  over  Irish  character 
since  the  apostle  of  total  abstinence  commenced 
his  career — and,  according  to  Dr.  Forbes,  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish  are  no  longer  justly 
describable  as  a  drunken  population.  In  some 
instances  he  even  found  that  publicans  and  dealers 
in  distilled  Hquors,  were  themselves  teetotallers^ 
though  of  course  under  the  obligation  of  a  modiffed 
pledge. 

Our  kind-hearted  traveller  has  a  habit  of  enter- 
ing the  cabins  of  the  poor,  where,  if  it  is  wanted, 
he  wiU  give  medical  advice,  and  where,  at  any 
rate,  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes  the  condition 
of  the  inmates.  We  shall  follow  him  into  one, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  an  Irishman  as  he  is  not 
generally  represented^  on  or  off  the  stage,  in 
England : — 

I  went  into  a  cottage  belon^g  to  a  young  labouring 
man  and  his  wife,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 
chubby  and  half-dad  infants,  could  boast  no  other  wealth 
than  a  couple  of  ohairs,  a  potato-pot,  and  a  few  dishes  of 
coarse  crockery.  I  here  met  with  one  of  those  strong- 
headed  men,  not  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  rank 
of  society,  who  at  once  arrest  the  attention  and  command 
the  respect  of  eyeiy  one,  by  the  tmconscious  display  of 
natural  talent,  good  sense,  and  good  feeling.  He  was  a 
working  mason,  of  about  lorty  years  of  age,  and  seemed 
to  have  oome  into  his  neighbour's  house  for  a  little 
morning's  gossip.  It  was  early,  and  he  had  not  yet 
begun  to  prepare  himself  for  chapeL  Soon  finding  that 
my  friend  in  the  flannel  jacket  and  lime-burnt  hat  was 
one  of  nature's  gentlemen  as  well  as  philosophers,  I 
gradually  got  into  an  interesting  discussion  with  him  on 
the  everlasting  theme  of  Ireland — ^her  evils  and  their 
remedies ;  the  young  labourer  and  his  wife  standing  by 
the  while,  now  joining  in  a  sort  of  confirmatory  chomsi 
and  now  serving  my  friend  as  living  illustrations  of  his 

theme He  was  a  strong  Catholic,  but  without 

bigotry.  He  seemed  to  regard  his  Protestant  neighbours 
without  the  least  ill-feeling ;  and  the  great  question  that 
so  agitates  the  Catholics  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
— I  mean  the  monstrous  anomaly  of  the  church  of  the 
minority  being  the  exclusive  recipient  of  tithes — seemed 
hardly  to  afibct  him  at  all,  because,  in  reality,  it  scarcely 
touched  his  dass  practically.  He  thought  his  own  creed 
the  true  one,  but  he  did  not  blame  others  for  preferring 
that  they  hi^  been  brought  up  in.  Being  somewhat  (u 
a  scholar,  he  now  and  then  referred  to  passages  in  the 
Bible ;  and  on  my  expressing  my  surprise  at  this,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  an  English  Bible,  and  that  he  had  not 
only  the  sanction  of  Uie  priest  for  keeping  it,  but  for 
reading  it.  He  ofi'ered  to  show  it  to  me,  if  I  would  ge 
with  ^^  to  his  house,  which  was  hard  by.  His  pos- 
session of  this  book  was  shown  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  by  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  him, 
namely,  that  he  had  won  a  bet  from  a  Protestant  neigh- 
bour, on  the  question  whether  the  priest  would  Biloif 
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him  to  reUdn  it.  The  general  practice  was  evidently 
against  him ;  but,  probably,  he  relied  on  his  own  strength 
of  character  and  known  soundness  of  belief. 

He  condemned  the  elections  as  most  injurious  to  the 
peace  of  the  lower  classes,  stirring  up  ill  blood  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  which  never  was  moved  at 
other  times.  He  himself  had  no  vote,  and  hoped  he 
never  would  have  one.  He  spoke  with  kindness  of  the 
landlords  as  a  body,  but  condemned  some  of  them  bit- 
terly as  oppressors  of  the  poor,  both  in  their  minds  and 
bodies,  sometimes  directly,  but  much  more  frequently 
through  their  agents.  He  had  often  known  a  poor  man's 
cow  or  horse,  or  other  goods,  taken  for  rent  at  the  veijy 
time  of  the  year  when  they  were  most  needed  by  their 
owier,  and  thus  the  poor  tenant  be  broken  down  entirely; 
whereas,  if  the  agent  had  waited  for  a  short  time,  say 
till  after  harvest  or  after  ploughing  time,  all  the  rent  or 
the  greater  part  of  it  would  have  been  paid,  and  the  poor 
man  would  still  have  held  his  place  in  the  worid.  .... 
He  avowed  himself  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the  Knglish 
government,  as  being  in  itself  not  only  the  best  form  of 
government,  and  the  Queen  the  best  of  Queens,  but  as 
being  far  better  for  Ireland  than  Repeal  and  so  called 
independence.  But  he  strongly  insisted  upon  the  fact 
that  there  was  still  something  wrong  between  the  two 
countries  which  ought  to  be  made  right ;  though  he  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  know  the  precise  root  and  essence 
of  the  evil.  Practically,  however,  he  said  he  knew  it  in 
many  ways,  and  most  of  all  and  most  painfully  in  the 
palpable  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  men 
in  Ireland,  men  able  and  willing  to  work,  could  either 
get  no  work  at  all  or  insufficient  work,  or  getting  suffi- 
cient work  could  not  get  adequate  remuneration.  A 
countr}'  properly  governed  and  properly  managed  ought, 
he  truly  said,  to  exhibit  no  such  fact  as  that;  "  nor  ought 
a  man  like  him;*  he  said  (pointing  to  the  stalwart  labourer 
beside  him)  "  to  be  compelled  to  labour  for  Gd.  or  8d.  a 
day,  with  a  wife  and  children  to  maintain,  food  and 
clothing  to  buy,  and  rent  to  pay."  And  yet  he  was  far 
from  extravagant  in  his  ideas  as  to  the  remuneration  of 
labour,  bounding  his  estimate  at  one  shilling,  or  at  most 
eighteen-pence,  for  the  daily  allowance.  Surely  in  all 
this  the  good  man  was  right ;  and  surely,  distresses  so 
patiently  borne,  and  sought  to  be  allayed  by  means  so 
moderate,  cannot  much  longer  be  the  lot  of  this  unfor- 
tunate people. 

The. concluding  chapter  of  this  work  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  past,  present,  and  future 
condition  of  Ireland.  The  want  of  capital,  of 
enterprise,  of  a  respectable  middle  class,  and  of 
popular  education,  is  shown  to  be  the  source  of 
much  of  her  social  misery  and  degradation :  other 
and  serious  oppressive  evils  exist,  but  these  and 
all  the  wretched  disorders  beneath  which  the 
prostrate  country  languishes  and  groans  are  yet 
curablo  by  a  proper  regimen.  Above  all,  Dr. 
I'orbes  would  have  the  grand  religious  grievance 
equitably  settled  by  placmg  the  two  Churches  on  the 
same  footing  in  relation  to  the  State,  '*  Tinkering 
and  cobbling  and  botching  politicians,"  says  he, 
''may  stitch  and  patch,  and  pin  and  paste,  and 
rivet  and  solder,  and  shorten  and  lengthen,  and 
straiten  and  widen ;  but  all  will  be  in  vain  towards 
attaining  the  end  desired — all,  save  the  measure 
here  enunciated,  that  shall  place  the  rival  churches 
on  the  same  level."  For  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  ho  looks  to  the  same  wisdom  and 
zeal  and  noble  resolution  which  carried  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  Free  Trade.  We  are  afraid 
they  will  find  it  a  much  tougher  task  than  either 
of  the  four  above  mentioned,  whenever  they  set 
about  it.    "Wisdom  and  zeal  may  do  a  great  deal. 


and  legislative  authority  may  do  more,  but  we 
defy  them,  all  combined,  to  touch  a  single  bristle 
of  the  parson's  tithe-pig.  The  Church,  which  is 
in  connexion  with  the  State,  virtually  controls  the 
State  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  will  save 
her  bacon  in  spite  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  all  his 
phUanthrophy— and  in  spite  too  of  aU  the  com- 
mon sense  and  common  justice  that  ever  actuated 
human  conduct — "  Fiat  injustitia,  ruat  coelum," 
says  she,  and  she  does  it  too,  as  her  own  catechism 
says,  ''  with  all  her  heart,  and  all  her  mind,  and 
all  her  soul,  and  all  her  strength." 

We  have  given  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  these 
volumes.  The  rich  variety  of  lieir  contents  must 
be  our  excuse. 


Manuel  Pereira ;  or  the  Sovereign  Rule  of  South 
Carolina.  With  Views  of  Southern  Laws,  Life, 
and  Hospitality.  By  F.  C.  Adams.  London: 
Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co.     1853. 

The  circumstances  of  the  imprisonment  of  Pereira 
in  the  Charleston  Graol,  on  the  ground,  real  or  as- 
sumed, of  his  being  a  negro,  are  tolerably  well 
known  to  the  English  public.  They  are  here 
made  the  basis  of  a  narrative,  of  some  four  hun- 
dred pages,  containing  many  spirited  and  charac- 
teristic sketches  of  life  both  at  sea  and  on  shore. 
The  state  of  society  in  South  Carolina,  if  it  at  aU 
resemble  the  portraiture  here  given  of  it,  must  bo 
atrociously  vile  and  demoralized.  Among  the 
citizens  of  Charleston,  according  to  Mr.  Adams, 
justice  is  a  mockery,  the  law  a  lie,  hospitality  a 
sham,  office  a  theftr—their  gentlemen  "  almighty 
snobs,"  their  matrons  bawds,  and  their  beautifid 
women  transferable  "property;"  while  the  only 
recognisable  realities  are  cruelty  and  sensual 
excess.  To  inflict  torture  and  to  get  money,  and 
to  accomplish  the  latter  by  means  of  the  former, 
would  appear  to  be  the  sole  serious  avocations  of 
the  Carolinians,  for  whom  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  were  to  hang  up  one  half  of  them 
by  the  neck,  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the  re- 
mainder. We  do  not  happen  to  have  the  means 
of  testing  the  truth  of  these  delineations;  but 
would  fain  hope  that  they  are  at  least  a  trifle  over- 
drawn ;  wo  are  not  sure  that  they  help  the  writer 
very  much  in  his  laudable  attempt  to  arouse  the 
general  indignation  against  the  infamous  law  of 
which  Pereira,  as  well  as  many  others,  was  made 
the  victim ;  but  he  has  made  out  a  good  case,  and 
furnished  grounds  for  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  when- 
ever John  Bull  shall  happen  to  be  in  a  combative 
humour,  which  will  not  be  just  now.  The  author 
describes  low  life  admirably,  and  seems  equally  at 
home  on  board  ship  as  on  terra-flrma;  but  he 
wants  dramatic  power,  and  damages  the  effect  of 
his  story  by  dry  political  preachments,  which  will 
tell  with  but  little  effect  at  least  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  must  take  exception,  too,  to  his 
use  of  words  in  some  indefinable  sense  which  we 
have  not  the  wit  to  fathom ;  the  word  "  menda- 
city," for  instance,  is  used  half-a-dozen  times  in  a 
sense  not  syjionymous  with  "  falsehood ;"  and  what 
signification  the  writer  attaches  to  it  we  cannot 
even  guess. 
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Our  Coal  and  our  Coal  Pits ;  the  People  in  thein; 
and  the  Scenes  Around  Thein.  By  a  Traveller 
Underground.  Parts  42  and  43  of  the  "  Travel- 
ler's Library."    London :  Longman  and  Co.    1B53. 

In  tho  preiEatory  observations  to  this  most  inte- 
resting and  useful  work,  tho  author  undertakes  to 
tell  us  where  coal  is  found — of  what  it  is  com- 
posed— ^how  it  was  deposited  and  how  it  lies  in 
the  earth ;  how  it  is  reached,  obtained,  and  brought 
to  us  for  use ;  what  a  great  colliery  establishment 
comprises — at  what  cost  capitalists  engage  in  it — 
what  are  their  hopes,  defeats,  and  profits ;  what 
appearance  the  great  Newcastle  coal  district  pre- 
sents ;  how  the  metropolis  of  coal  arose  ;  how  the 
coal  is  shipped,  when  it  has  been  extracted ;  how 
the  rivers  became  coal  carriers;  how  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  affected  by  this  trade ;  how 
men  of  various  grades  thrive  in  various  ways; 
what  kind  of  place  a  deep  northern  coal-pit  is ; 
what  you  see  before  you  go  down,  how  you  go 
down,  what  you  behold  and  feel  when  you  are 
down,  and  what  you  look  like  when  you  come  up ; 
what  sort  of  people  the  pitmen  and  pitboys  are ; 
what  opinion  the  author  formed  of  them,  and  what 
information,  of  varied  interest,  he  elicited  from 
them  ;  what  he  thought  and  learned  of  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  morals  and  religion,  or  ir- 
religion ;  their  lives  and  their  deaths — ^natural  or 
accidental.  This  is  a  large  promise,  but  large  as 
it  is,  it  is  excelled  ia  the  performance,  many  other 
important  particulars  being  added,  and  the  whole 
subject  honestly  gone  over.  We  can  recommend 
this  book  as  the  work  of  a  practical  man,  who 
describes  his  own  experience ;  and  as  one,  too,  in 
which  every  one  of  our  readers  will  find  matter  to 
interest  him. 

Tha  Half  Century :  its  Histortf,  Political  and  Social. 
By  Washington  Wilks.  London:  W.  and  F.  G. 
Gash.     1H53. 

But  little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  recommending  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work  to  tho  notice  of  the  reader. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  tho  public  have  endorsed 
our  opinion  of  its  undoubted  merits,  and  by  the 
call  for  a  new  issue  of  the  book  given  the  author 
the  opportunity  of  revising  and  adding  to  it  some 
valuable  matter.  As  a  record  of  the  events  of  the 
past  half  century,  and  a  popular  digest  of  its 
politics,  it  stands  without  a  rival,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  to  whom  tho  history  of  their 
own  time  is  a  matter  of  interest. 


Tfie  National  Miscellany  for  May  and  June,  1853. 
London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

We  have  here  the  two  first  numbers  of  a  newmonthly 
periodical,  got  up  in  a  style,  as  regards  paper  and 
print,  of  unusual  elegance.  On  the  whole  it  pro- 
mises well.  The  articles  which  are  well-chosen, 
though  the  very  reverse  of  "  loud,"  are  for  the 
most  part  replete  with  good  sense  and  sound 
philosophy.  We  would  instance  especially  the 
paper  on  Slavery  in  America,  written  by  a  clergy- 
man who  has  exorcised  his  ^inction  as  well  in 


slave  states  abroad,  as  among  British  labourers 
at  home,  and  whoso  candid  testimony  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  is  just  now  of  especial  value. 
The  second  paper  on  Social  Life  in  Paris,  is  faith- 
ful and  life-like,  as  far  as  it  goes.  To  the  light 
literature  of  these  numbers  we  cannot  award 
much  praise. 

The  Finger  of  Ood.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming, 
D.D.  F.B.S.E.  London:  Arthur  HaU,  Virtue, 
and  Go.     1853. 

This  Httle  volume  is  an  attempt  in  a  brief  and 
familiar  manner  to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,"  by  tracing  the  operations  of  liis  overruling 
Providence  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  plainly  to 
combat  in  the  simplest  possible  way,  die  spread 
of  the  rationalist  and  pantheistic  notions  with 
which  all  classes  of  society  are  brought  more  or 
less  into  contact ;  and  this  he  does  by  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  review  of  the  facts  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
signs of  its  author,  as  exemplified  in  their  se- 
quences and  results.  The  work  is  calculated  to 
be  exceedingly  useful  and  should  be  widely 
circulated. 

Usque  Adeo  ?  or  what  may  he  said  for  the  Italian 
People-;  tC'c.  By  an  Ionian.  London ;  Saunders 
and  Stanlbrd.     1853. 

An  Ionian,  stung  b^  indignation  at  tho  injuries 
of  his  country,  in  this  bulky^  pamphlet  denounces 
the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Ward,  in  his  capacity 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
in  terms,  which  if  they  be  at  all  deserved,  stamp 
him  at  once  and  for  ever  as  a  cool,  heartless,  and 
blood-thirsty  scoundrel,  deserving  only  of  the  ex- 
ecration of  all  honest  men.  We  are  not  going  to 
judge  the  case ;  but  we  want  to  know  whether  it 
be  true,  as  an  Ionian  says  it  is,  that  the  quondam 
representative  of  Sheffield  did  despotically  stop 
the  Cephalonian  press  and  banish  the  editors 
without  the  form  of  trial — did  shoot  and  hang 
twenty-one  persons  for  a  mere  local  disturbance — 
did  flog  with  the  cat  no  less  than  three  hundred 
pcreons,  of  whom  numbers  died— did  bum  down 
the  houses  of  suspected  persons — did  put  two 
persons  to  tlie  torture  to  obtain  testimony — &c., 
&o.,  &c. — and  did  dishonour  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  by  causing  her  to  be  ranked  by  foreign 
journalists  beneath  Haynau  and  the  Austrian 
tyrant,  for  having  sanctioned  such  atrocities. 
These  ore  distinct  charges,  and  there  are  plenty 
more  of  them;  and  we  want  them,  and  the 
English  people  want  them,  distinctly  replied  to. 
Mr.  Ward  is  bound  to  come  forth  and  answer 
plainly  for  himself,  if  he  would  not  have  judg- 
ment go  by  default. 

TJie  JSfiglish  Bible:  containing  the  GUI  and  New 
Testaments  J  according  to  tlie  Authorized  Version: 
newly  divided  into  Paragraphs,  London :  Bobert 
B.  Blackader.    1853. 

We  have  here  the  first  part,  including  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  a  body  9^  notes  occupying   as 
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much  letter-press  as  the  text,  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  Bible.  A  handsomer  volume  than  this  will 
make,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  execute, 
paper  and  print  being  of  the  very  iirst  order,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  text,  and  notes  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  re-division  into  paragraphs 
on  a  now  and  excellent  principle  greatly  facilitates 
the  understanding  of  the  text,  which  is  further 
elucidated  by  an  abundance  of  marginal  notes. 
The  appendix  contains,  besides  the  most  important 
variations,  critical  notes  and  elucidations  from 
modem  discoveries  and  travels.  The  appendices 
to  each  book  are  printed  separately,  and  can  be 
bound  separately  if  required. 


A  Week  at  BrUhje  of  Allans  comprisitig  an  Account 
of  the  Spat  ^"^  '*  Series  of  Six  ExcuraioM  to  tlie 
interesting  Scenery  of  Scotland.  By  C.  Kooer, 
F.S.A.,  Scot.  Second  Edition,  with  Thirty  En- 
gravings.   Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1853. 

The  professors  of  literature  have  bestowed  no 
small  degree  of  labour  and  attention,  of  late,  in  the 
preparation  of  sterling  and  handsome  volumes  for 
the  convenience  of  the  traveller  and  health-seek- 
ing tourist.  The  old  guide-books  of  the  last 
generation,  which  had,  for  the  most  part,  the 
appearance  of  being  cooked  up  by  the  printer's 
devil,  have  given  place  to  goodly  volumes,  vying, 
as  regards  the  value  and  voluminousness  of  their 
contents,  with  the  old  county  chronicles,  and  ex- 
celling them  in  real  utility  and  beauty.  The 
volume  before  us  is  a  specimen  of  the  very  best 
of  the  class.  Eich  in  illustrations  from  the  pen- 
cil of  a  clever  artist — portable  and  pocketable  in 
size — it  is  yet  a  veritable  thesaurus  of  information 
of  that  interesting  kind,  which  your  traveller 
ought  to  know,  and  wants  to  know,  and  is  so 
nettled  at  not  knowing  at  the  right  time.  The 
most  sensible  way  to  travel,  is  to  learn  all  about 
tlie  place  you  are  going  to  visit  before  you  set  out; 
and  this  you  cannot  do  more  readily,  than  by 
availing  yourself  of  such  a  guide  as  Mr.  Roger's 
book.  He  has  left  nothing  untold,  which  could 
impart  interest  to  the  scenes  he  describes.  For 
this  reason,  we  would  recommend  our  friends 
bound  to  Bridge  of  Allan,  to  buy  his  book  a  week 
or  two  before  they  start,  and  having  pondered 
well  its  contents,  carry  their  guide  with  them  in 
the  character  of  an  old  friend.  The  work  is 
admirably  prepared,  and  will  repay  its  cost  over 
and  over. 


Tlte  Young  Scholar's  Companion  to  the  Latin  Acci- 
dence ^  dtc.  By  a  Master  in  a  Grammar  School. 
London :  Hoidston  and  Stoncman.  1853. 

The  Author  of  this  work  has  recognised  the  real 
difficulties  of  teaching,  and  has  not  shrunk  from 
resorting  to  the  simplest  means  of  obviating  them. 
The  suggestions  contained  in  his  introduction  are 
of  the  highest  value,  and  his  book  an  excellent 
example  of  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  carried 
out  in  practice 


Song  of  thd  Spheres,  By  Eliza  Huskinson.  Lon- 
don: Wbittaker  and  Co.  Nottingbam:  Dearden. 
1853.  ^ 

This  is  too  bad.  Miss  Huskinson  summonses  the 
Spirit  of  the  Sun  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Eartii,  sets 
them  to  talking  nonsense  by  the  hour  together, 
and  calls  it  the  Song  of  the  Spheres.  This  is  the 
way  the  boobies  go  at  it : — 

Child  of  the  skies 
Awake !    Arise ! 
Awide  proclaim 
Thy  deathless  name : 
The  Gods  of  war 
Are  fain  to  mar 
Thy  earth,  thy  paradise! 

Itise  from  thy  trance, 
Iletum  the  glance 
Of  the  great  smi ! 
For  thou  hast  won 
His  favour,  child. 
And  I  am  wild 
To  show  thy  radiance  ! 

Too  fair  to  d^e, 
That  from  the  sky 
Incarnated 
By  the  God-head,— 
And  here  thou  art, 
Thy  deathless  part 
FondUng  eternity !  &c^  Stc 

What  could  have  induced  the  publication  of 
such  unmitigated  rubbish,  it  is  difficult  to  imagino. 


History  of  Beliaious  Intolerance  in  Spain^  do.  Trans- 
lated from  tbe  Spanish  of  Sen  or  Don  Alfonso  de 
Castro,  by  Thomas  Pabkbb.  London:  W.  and 
F.  G.  Cash.     1653. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  in  some  respects  a  mis- 
nomer. Of  the  religious  intolerance  of  the 
Spanish  rulers  it  certainly  treats,  though  in  a 
rather  discursive  way,  and  it  shows  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  clear,  that  the  decline  of  Spain  as  a 
nation  may  be  traced  to  the  all  but  omnipotent 
rule  of  the  Papacy  and  its  myrmidons  over  her 
unfortunate  and  besotted  peoples.  The  book  is, 
however,  rather  a  collection  of  materials  for  a 
portion  of  Spanish  history,  compiled  from  various 
sources,  many  of  them  not  available  to  the  gene- 
ral reader;  but  the  author  has  not  allowed 
himself  sufficient  space  to  produce  them  to  the 
best  effect,  and  his  narrative  suffers  from  the  un- 
due compression  of  his  matter.  Ko  reader  of 
history  will  question  the  value  of  the  facts  hero 
recorded,  many  of  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  made  known  to  the  English  public ;  but  the 
tyro  may  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  author's 
leading  idea  in  view,  and  to  follow  the  thread  of 
a  story  which  details  events  from  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  present  day, 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  about  two  hundred  pages. 
Those  chapters  which  discuss  the  acts  of  Philip 
II.  are  the  most  interesting  and  important,  and 
will  repay  a  careful  perusal. 


Wiltshire    Tales.     By    John    Younoe    Akerhaii. 
London:  J.  B.  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square.     1853. 

We  can  personally  vouch  for  the  fidelity  of  these 
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cmmioal  representationB  of  country  life  in  Wilt- 
shire. The  characters  and  customs  delineated 
in  some  of  the  sketches  are  familiar  to  us  as  the 
iaces  of  old  Mends,  and  the  dialect  is  rendered  in 
a  manner  as  near  to  the  truth  as  it  can  be  done 
by  ordinary  printing  types  :  nothing  short  of  the 
phonetic  alphabet  would  express  all  the  sounds  of 
the  Wiltshue  tongue.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men,  narrated  by  a  Wiltshire  patriarch  :— 

"  How  far  d'e  cal't  to  Zirencestcr,  my  friend  ?**  zays  a 
Oocknej  genelman  one  day  to  owld  Pople,  as  a  wor 
breskin'  stwones  on  th'  road.  **Dwont  kneow  zich  a 
please,"  mojs  he,  sorattin'a  yead,  **  never  yeard  on't 
avore  I"—"  What  I"  zays  th*  genelman,  **  never  beared 
o'Zirencesterr— "Noa,"  zays  he,  "  I  aint"— "Why  it's 
the  next  town." — "  Haw !  haw !"  zays  Pople ;  "  you  means 
ZUzeter;  why  didn't  'e  zay  so?  it's  about  vower  mile 
off.*'  He  was  a  rum  owld  customer,  thuck  owld  Pople. 
One  day  zomebody  ajied  un  how  var  'twas  to  Ziszeter. 
'*fio!  dree  miles  this  weather.'*  (It  was  nation  dirty 
and  slippy.)  "Why  so?"  zaid  the  man  to 'n;  "ho,  it's 
about  two  miles  in  vine  weather ;  but  when  it's  hooksey, 
like  this,  we  allows  a  mile  vor  vlippin'  back." 


Th4  Philoiophy  of  Atheism  examined  and  compared 
with  Christianity.  A  Course  of  Popular  Lectures^ 
Sc.  By  Rev.  B.  Godwin,  D.D.  London :  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.     1853. 

Thb8£  lectures  wore  delivered  before  an  audience 
oomposed  principally  of  working  men  in  the  town 
of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  and  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  The 
attendance  was  densely  crowded  throughout  the 
whole  course,  and  they  were  heard  with  attention 
and  interest  maintained  to  the  yery  last.  The 
object  of  the  lecturer  is  to  combat  the  vague  and 
unsubstantial  notions  which  under  the  name  of 
Secularism  have  latterly  found  admission  among 
the  working  ranks,  and,  for  the  last  few  years  es- 
pecially, have  very  widely  spread.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  this  energetic  attempt  to 
withstand  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  infidelity  has 
been  attended  with  unequivocal  success  in  the 
locality  in  which  it  was  made.  We  should  have 
expected  nothing  less  from  the  known  talent  of 
the  lecturer,  and  his  admirable  knowledge  of  the 
class  to  whom  his  labours  have  been  devoted. 
His  liberality  and  largc-heartedness  have  taught 
him  where  to  take  his  stand  in  reasoning  with  his 
erring  brother :  he  never  drives  nor  dogmatizes, 
but  hand  in  hand  with  the  inquirer,  clears  his 
way  for  him  to  the  perception  of  the  truth.  His 
book  is  a  most  excellent  performance,  familiar  and 
popular  in  style — closoi  sound,  and  unanswerable 
in  argument. 

History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire^  from  716  to 
1057.  By  George  Finlay.  William  Blackwood 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1B53. 

Tbx  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  for  a 
{>eriod  of  three  and  a  half  centuries,  during  which 
it  flourished  in  its  greatest  vigour,  and  exercised 
an  influence  limited  only  by  l£c  bounds  of  civili- 
zation, is  a  grand  and  noble  subject  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  the  most  accomplished  writer,  and  de- 
manding the  profound  attention  and  cautious 
judgment  of  the  student.   Mr.  Einlay  has  brought 


no  ordinary  powers  to  the  task  he  has  essayed. 
Perfectly  master  of  his  subject,  well  read  in  tho 
works  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  and  imbued 
with  a  thoroughly  philosophical  spirit, — ho  is  at 
tho  same  time  master  of  an  admirable  style,  clear, 
terse  and  vigorous,  which  renders  him  a  most 
agreeable  companion  through  the  devious,  and  at 
times  portentous  and  terrible  route  he  has  marked 
out  for  us.  He  divides  the  Byzantino  history 
into  three  periods;  the  ^t  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  Lbo  III.  in  716„  and  terminating  with 
that  of  Michael  III.  in  867.  This  period  records 
the  predominance  of  the  Iconoclasts  in  the  Church, 
and  the  re-instatemcnt  of  the  orthodox  in  power 
— the  defence  of  law  and  religion,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Saracens — tho  struggle  between  the 
government  and  tho  people,  represented  by  tho 
contest  concerning  imago- worship,  in  which  tlio 
former  sought  to  secure  a  despotic  authority  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  and  civil — and  it  affords  us 
the  stirring  spectacle  of  a  *' declining  empire  saved 
by  the  moral  vigour  developed  in  society." 

Never  (says  the  author)  was  such  a  succession  of  able 
sovereigns  seen  following  one  another  on  any  throne. 
The  stem  Iconoclast,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  opens  the  line 
as  the  second  founder  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  His  son, 
the  fiery  Constantino,  who  was  said  to  prefer  tho  odour 
of  the  stable  to  the  perfhmes  of  his  palaces,  replanted 
the  Christian  standards  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Irene,  the  beautiful  Athenian,  presents  a  strange  combi- 
nation of  talent,  heartlessness  and  orthodoxy.  TIio 
finance  minister,  Nicephoras,  perishes  on  tlie  field  of 
battle,  like  an  old  Boman.  The  Armenian  Leo  falls  at 
the  altar  of  his  private  chapel,  murdered  as  he  is  singing 
psalms  with  his  deep  voice,  before  day-dawn.  Michael 
the  Amorian,  who  stammered  Greek  with  his  native 
Phrygian  accent,  became  tlie  founder  of  an  impciial 
dynasty,  destined  to  be  extinguished  by  a  Sclavoiiiftn 
groom.  The  accomplished  Theophilus  Uvcd  in  an  age 
of  romance,  both  in  action  and  literature.  His  son, 
Michael,  the  last  of  the  Amorian  family,  was  the  only 
contemptible  prince  of  this  period,  and  he  was  certainly 
the  most  despicable  buffoon  that  ever  occupied  a  throne. 

The  second  period  is  that  of  the  Basilian 
dynasty,  which  endured  nearly  two  centuries,  or 
from  867  to  1067.  Under  the  Sclavonian  groom 
and  his  descendants,  the  empire  attained  to  its 
greatest  power  and  prosperity.  Tho  Saracen 
enemy  was  repelled — the  Bulgarian  conquered — 
and  the  Russian  twice  defeated.  Commerce  rose 
to  a  pitch  of  unexampled  prosperity ;  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  historian,  "respect  for  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  pervaded  society  more  generally 
than  it  had  ever  done  at  any  preceding  period  of 
the  history  of  the  world — a  fact  which  our 
greatest  historians  have  overlooked,  though  it  is 
all-important  in  the  history  of  human  civili- 
zation." The  third  period  would  extend  from 
the  accession  of  Isaac  I.  (Comncnus)  to  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  lioman  Empire  in  the  East,  not 
before  the  oppressive  rapsicity  of  successive  rulers, 
and  the  general  corruption  of  the  administration 
had  made  way  for  its  final  overthrow.  It  is  of 
the  two  first  of  these  periods  only,  that  Mr. 
j  Finlay  treats  in  the  present  volume.  The  narra- 
i  tivc  is  fuU  of  interest  and  action — of  heroic,  and 
i  crue],  and  terrible  deeds — of  bloody  wars  and 
!  bloodier  punishments — of  strange  individual  and 
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social  portraitures — ^and  of  wise,  moderate  and 
earnest  reflections,  expressive  of  the  manly  philo- 
Bopliy  of  their  author.  The  reader  will  find  in 
this  book  not  a  few  of  the  time-honoured  £[illacies 
of  medieval  chronicles,  reduced  to  their  original 
flimsy  elements;  facts  are  drawn  forth  from 
their  fabulous  covering ;  and  valuable  authorita- 
tive data  are  furnished  for  the  judgment  of  cha- 
nicter,  too  often  unjustly  aspersed  by  the  rabid 
bigotxy  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  nanrative  powers,  we  may  refer  to 
the  account  of  the  Taking  of  Thessalonica,  in 
Book  II.  ch.  1.,  a  description  of  a  siege  not  sur- 
passed in  the  works  of  any  living  writer.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Finlay  mU  complete  his 
subject,  and  in  a  subsequent  volume  bring  down 
the  history  to  the  conquest  of  the  Byzantlue 
empire  by  the  Crusaders. 


A  Re  dew  of  the  "  Spititual  Manifestations"  Read 
before  the  Congregational  Association  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  By  Rev.  Charles  Beeoher. 
1  .on don :  T.  Bosworth,  and  Clarke,  Beaton,  and  Co. 
1853. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  proceeding  on  the  ground 
that  the  '*  Spiritual  Manifestations  "  are  admitted 
realities,  and  repudiating  the  very  notion  of  im- 
posture as  a  thing  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought 
of — sets  about  accounting  for  them  by  an  exami- 
nation of  various  hypotheses,  which  it  appears  have 
each  their  advocates.  Thus  there  is  the  Odyle 
hypothesis,  the  A.pneumatic,  the  Pneumatic,  the 
Cerebral,  the  Mental  Automacy,  &c.,  &c. ; — and 
liistly  there  is  the  scripture  argument,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  most  weight  with  him.  So  far  as 
we  can  follow  the  reverend  gentleman  (and  we 
confess  our  inability  to  grapple  with  all  his  hard 
words),  he  is  very  much  of  opinion  that  the  de- 
mons of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  birds 
of  the  same  feather  with  the  modem  rapping 
spirits,  and  that  inasmuch  as  they  contradict  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  they  **  incur  the  almost 
certain  stigma  of  false  Christs  which  should  pre- 
cede Bis  coming."  We  shall  quote  his  summing 
up.     Bays  he, 

All  who  bow  to  the  authority  of  Uie  Bible,  who  know 
in  their  own  hearts  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who 
love  Christ's  appearing,  must  feel  instinctively  that  here 
moves  a  mighty  antagonistic  influence.  Mighty  as  the 
deep  yearning  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  penetrate  the  tre- 
mendous secrets  of  the  dead ;  mighty  as  the  conception 
of  departed  worth,  the  unutterable  longing  of  bereaved 
heorts  for  the  unforgotten,  and  the  ecstatic  delight  of 
souls  suddenly  restored  to  converse  with  the  idolized 
whose  loss  made  life  a  desert, — they  weave  the  spell  of 
exciting  novelty ;  they  excite  the  vague  presentiment  of 
houndlcss  discoverj',  and  unveil  a  dazzling  horizon  of  an 
elysium  without  a  Cross,  where  monldnd  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil.  Drunk  with  this  elixir,  tlie  mil- 
lions surrender  themselves  to  the  implicit  sway  of— 
WHAT  POWERS?  Powers  unseen,  powers  aerial,  under  the 
masterly  guidance  of  some  one  mind  of  fathomless  ability 
and  fathomless  guile.  ( The  Devil,  of  course.)  If  then, 
the  nations  of  this  unhappy  planet,  before  their  ultimate 
redemption,  are  to  be  rallied  to  a  moral  Armageddon 
battle-field  against  the  simple  gospel  of  Christ ;  if  nomi- 
nal Christendom  must  be  semi-paganized,  to  prepare  for 
the  fraternal  embrace  of  Pagandom  semi-chiistiaiiized, 
here  is  one  agency,  wliich  with  othprs,is  eminently  adapted 
to  do  the  work.    Whether  su^h  be  its  character  and  its 


destiny  time  will  show,  and  eveiy  man  must  judge  for 
himself.  The  question  of  practical  moment  for  us  is, 
how  shall  the  movement  be  met?  Obviously  with 
kindly  courtesy.  Whatever  be  the  character  of  the  powers 
communicating,  there  is  no  objection  to  hear  all  tliey 
have  to  say.  If  they  can  logiccdly  destroy  the  authority 
of  tlie  Word  of  God  and  the  truth  of  evangelical  doctrine, 
let  them  do  it,  d;c.,  &c. 

We  hare  twice  italicized  the  jxronoun  thejf  in 
the  above  extract^  because  we  do  not  know  who 
they  are.  The  only  antecedent  is  "AU  who  bow 
to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,"  but  the  sense 
does  not  admit  such  a  construction.  Passing  by 
this  queer  specimen  of  American  grammar,  we 
beg  leave  to  demur  to  the  amazing  courtesy  of 
the  American  divine.  If,  as  ho  chooses  to  hint, 
the  Devil  and  his  imps  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rapping  business,  we  see  no  reason  for  extending 
our  courtesy  in  that  direction ;  and  we  beg  leave 
to  be  excluded  from  any  challenge  risking  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  a  logical  encounter  between  two 
gentlemen  in  black;  seeing  that  he  with  the  horns 
and  tail  is  a  desperately  clever  fellow,  and  we 
have  not  precisely  that  opinion  of  the  Newark 
divine. 


A  Selection  from  the  Oorresjtotidence  of  the  late  Tho- 
mas Chabners,  D.D.f  LL.D.  Edited  by  his  Son- 
in-law,  tlie  Rev.  W.  IIanma,  LL.D.  Edinburgh  : 
Constable  and  Go.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.  1853. 

Peehaps  a  man's  epistolary  correspondence,  more 
than  any  other  of  his  writings,  is  the  reflex  of  his  most 
cherished  sentiments  and  opinions.  The  biography 
of  such  a  man  as  Chalmers  would  hardly  be  com- 
plete without  a  liberal  use  of  such  documents  tes- 
tifying as  they  do  to  the  earnestness,  sincerity 
and  continuity  of  pui'pose  which  was  his  unvary- 
ing diaracteristic,  when,  by  his  means  or  any 
means  that  he  could  move,  a  righteous  purpose 
was  to  be  effected.  In  this  supplementary  volume 
we  have  a  compendious  and  judicious  selection  of 
letters  on  various  subjects,  all  furnishing  evidence 
of  the  zealous  and  disinterested  character  of  the 
writer,  and  tending  not  a  little  to  illustrate  the 
loftiness  of  his  aims  and  the  depth  and  sterling 
quality  of  his  friendship.  The  Correspondence  on 
the  Church  Question,  and  especially  the  letters  to 
the  Marquess  of  Lome,  are  the  portions  of  this 
collection  which  will  afford  most  satis&iction  to 
thic  general  reader. 


Mazzini,  Judged  by  Himself  and  by  his  Gountrymen. 
By  Jules  de  Bheval.  London:  Vizetelly  and 
Company.     1^53. 

Dktraction  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  fame.  No 
man  ever  yet  distinguished  himself  from  the  com- 
mon crowd  without  incurring  the  hatred  and  re- 
sentment of  the  miserable  race  whom  nature  has 
cursed  with  ambition,  while  she  has  refused  them 
capacity.  These  wretches  wriggle  and  revel  in 
the  slime  of  slander.  They  can  see  nothing  bat 
spots  in  the  sun.  To  discover  a  stain  in  a  good 
man's  character  is  more  to  them  than  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  was  to  Newton ;  and 
they  would  rathef  bespatter  the  object  of  other 
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men's  praise  with  the  filth  in  which  themselves 
are  wallowing,  than  more  afoot  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  it.  With  them  Howard  was  nothing 
but  a  domestic  tyrant — Washington  nothing  but  a 
slaveholder.  They  have  no  eyes  but  for  defects — 
no  instincts  but  those  of  the  maggot  and  the  dung- 
fly,  for  what  is  loathsome  and  corrupt.  Luckily, 
they  defeat  their  own  ends,  the  public  having 
pretty  generally  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  their 
rancorous  anathemas  are  about  equivsdent  to  the 
commendations  of  honest  men.  M.  de  Br^val,  by 
the  reproduction  of  old  calumnies  long  ago  refuted, 
runs  the  risk  of  being  ranked  with  this  despicable 
class  of  beings;  and  he  need  not  expect  that  any 
man  of  sense  or  candour  will  give  his  angry  pro- 
duction a  momentary  importance  by  condescending 
to  reply  to  it. 

Infidelity ;  its  Aspects,  Causes,  and  Agencies :  hebig 
the  Pnze  Essay  of  the  British  Organization  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pear- 
son, Eyemouth,  N.  B.  London:  Partridge  and 
Oakey.     1853. 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  present  ago  to  pry  into  every- 
thing. Things  visible  and  invisible  are  dragged 
forth  from  the  recesses  of  Nature,  where  they  have 
remained  for  ages  unrecognised,  and  are  submitted 
to  analysis  and  experiment;  and  results  such  as 
the  world  in  times  past  never  dreamed  of  achiev- 
ing, reward  the  scheming  heads  and  daring  hands 
that  have  not  shrunk  from  meddling  with  her 
mysteries.  Science,  within  the  last  half-century, 
has  levied  such  astonishing  contributions  uppn 
the  world  of  matter,  that  it  is  in  fact  no  longer  the 
same  world  as  that  in  which  our  fathers  lived. 
We  hardly  breathe  the  same  air  that  they  breathed, 
or  tread  the  same  ground  which  our  sires  trod. 
We  do  not  move  to  and  fro  upon  its  surface  by 
the  means  they  used ;  we  neither  cat  the  same 
food,  nor  speak  the  same  language,  but  in  part ; 
and  we  revert  to  the  days  of  our  ancestors  with 
more  of  commiseration  than  of  reverence,  because 
they  failed  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, and  went  down  into  their  graves  all  un- 
knowing of  the  feast  that  was  spread  before  them. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  world  of 
mind,  the  intellect  of  man  has  been  no  less  bold 
and  active.  Things  sacred  have  been  plucked 
from  their  shrines,  and  handled  as  irreverently  as 
the  ore  from  the  mine,  or  the  timber  from  the 
forest.  The  Book  of  Eevelation  has  been  hardily 
subjected  to  the  test  of  metaphysics — the  eternal 
truth  of  Otod  weighed  in  the  balance  of  man's  fal- 
lacious philosophy,  and  found  wanting.  The 
desideratum  which  human  wisdom  has  thus  dis- 
covered she  has  as  confidently  undertaken  to  sup- 
ply. Mushroom  creeds,  with  very  mottled  aspects, 
and  combined  of  elements  partly  new  and  partly 
old,  jostle  one  another  in  the  market-place,  the 
forum,  the  lecture-room,  and  the  church.  They 
grow  old  and  die  out  ere  mankind  is  half  aware  of 
tideir  existence;  and,  designed  to  regenerate  the 
human  race,  they  are  dead,  buried,  and  obsolete 
in  one  section  of  society  before  another  has  been 
hailed  to  rejoice  in  their  glorious  advent.  Every 
succeeding  system  has,  of  late  jrears,  boasted  more 


of  the  rational  and  less  of  the  supernatural  in  its 
constitution,  until  at  length  a  simple,  unques- 
tioning faith  in  God's  written  Word,  is  denounced 
as  a  "  dead  superstition"  unworthy  of  an  enlight- 
ened people  in  an  enlightened  age.  Myths  and 
symbolism  are  pushed  boldly  forward  to  supplant 
historical  Christianity ;  and  men  are  exhorted  to 
believe  that,  after  blundering  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  the  world  is  to  be  made  wise,  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  sages  of  this  generation.  The 
utilitarian  spirit  which  marks  the  character  of 
modem  energy,  has  crept  also  into  what  seeks  to 
become  the  popular  phase  of  modem  theology,  and 
attempts  to  substitute  a  moral  code  for  a  vital  reli- 
gion. Man,  according  to  the  gospel  of  the  new 
prophets,  is  to  recognise  in  himseli'  his  own  law- 
giver and'judge,  and,  for  all  we  can  see,  his  own 
God ;  or  he  is  to  see  God  in  everything  save  and 
except  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  is  quietly 
put  aside ;  or  he  may  acknowledge  a  Deity,  and 
yet  not  allow  Him  to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  His  own  universe;  or,  allowing  that,  may 
refuse  allegiance  and  disown  responsibility  to 
Him ;  or,  professing  to  tender  both,  may  yet  dis- 
credit the  virtue  and  acceptableness  of  such  obe- 
dience. In  short,  there  is  a  creed,  backed  by  some 
erudite  authority,  ready-made  for  every  possible 
phase  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  or,  where  that 
is  wanting,  for  so  much  of  the  instinctive  habit  of 
worship  as  may  chance  to  survive  after  running 
the  gauntlet  through  all  the  new  philosophies. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  takes  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  aspects  of  modem  infidelity 
in  each  of  their  varieties.  Thoroughly  well  versed 
in  the  writings  of  the  speculative  philosophers, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  Continent — 
strong  as  a  giant  in  the  advocacy  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  well-skilled  in  the  use  of  logical  wea- 
pons, he  is  the  very  man  to  deal  with  the  preten- 
tious apostles  of  modem  scepticism.  He  resolves 
into  shape  their  vague  and  mystic  theories,  strips 
them  of  their  plausible  ideality,  lays  their  lean 
and  lifeless  forms  upon  the  dissecting  table,  and 
reveab  to  the  eyes  of  common  sense,  what  ill-con- 
trived and  worthless  abortions  they  are.  We  have 
not  space  in  our  columns  to  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  course  of  his  argument ;  but  we  must  ear- 
nestly call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself,  as  one  altogether  imrivalled  in  this  branch 
of  literature,  and  demanding  the  special  attention 
of  all  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  at  this  cri- 
tical period  in  the  history  of  our  common  Christi- 
anity. We  may  perhaps  return  to  this  subject 
when  we  have  more  space  at  our  command. 


The  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities:  A  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Ancient  Art.  No.  VIII.,  and  Supple- 
ment. London :  Kichards,  37,  Great  Queen-sti-eet. 
1863. 

These  two  numbers  of  this  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work  are  devoted  to  an  elaborate  inquiry  as 
to  the  True  Site  of  Calvary.  The  author,  who 
enters  upon  the  investigation  con  amore,  recites 
the  testimony  and  arguments  of  previous  writers, 
and  then  advances  his  own  conclusions,  which  feir 
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who  consider  tbe  subject  deliberately  wiU  be  dis- 
posed very  macb  to  question.  The  essay  evidences 
much  learning  and  research,  and  equal  moderation 
and  candour,  and  no  doubt  will  be  regarded  as  a 
solid  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  City. 
From  a  notice  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Supplement, 
wc  arc  surprised  to  learn  that  this  important  work, 
which  is  a  credit  to  the  literature  of  the  land,  lan- 
guishes for  want  of  that  support  which  it  is  so 
richly  entitled  to  receive.  This  must  surely  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  work  is 
unknown  to  many  individuals,  and  public  bodies, 
who  would  be  glad  to  welcome  its  quarterly  visits. 
The  issue  of  a  few  thousand  circulars  addressed 
to  our  literary  institutions,  and  the  mansions  of 
the  landed  gentry,  might  perhaps  remedy  the 
grievance. 

The  Footmarks  of  Charity :  Sketches  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Joseph  John  Gur- 
ney.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart.  Norwich:  J. 
Fletcher.    London :  Arthur  Hall  and  Co.  1853. 

We  have  here  three  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
throe  excellent  persons,  written  in  a  plain,  simple, 
and  aifectionate  style,  for  the  use  of  children.  The 
authoress  is  evidently  at  home  in  the  company  of 
miniature  men  and  women,  and  knows  the  readiest 
way  to  appeal  to  their  sjrmpathies,  and  command 
their  attention.  Her  little  books  are,  we  under- 
stand, pretty  general  favourites  with  little  folks ; 
that  they  are  calculated  to  be  of  eminent  use  to 
them,  no  parent  who  reads  the  volume  before  us, 
will  question  for  a  moment. 

The  Marine  Botanist ;  and  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  British  Sea  Weeds,  dtc.  By  Isabella 
GiFFoUD.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 
Brighton :  E.  Folthorp.  London :  Longotau  and 
Co.  1853. 

This  is  really  a  very  useful  and  charming  book, 
opening  up  a  world  of  novelty,  and  beauty,  and 
wonder,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  are  unaware.  Miss  Gifford  de- 
serves a  general  vote  of  thanks  for  directing  the 
attention  of  our  wives  and  daughters  to  an  inte- 
resting and  elevating  study,  as  fascinating  as  it  is 
instructive.  Kow  that  all  who  can  be  spared 
from  home  are  migrating  to  the  sea-side,  let  us 
counsel  them  to  pack  this  little  volume  in  their 
reticules.  It  will  give  zest  to  their  enjoyment, 
by  adding  a  pleasurable  occupation  to  the  vacant 
hours  passed  upon  the  sea-beach.  The  work  is 
admirably  got  up — the  illustrations  exact  coun- 
toq^arts  of  nature,  and  the  information  all  that  an 
amateur  botanist  could  desire. 


The  Poetry  of  Geography :  a  Journey  round  the 
Globe.  By  Peter  Livingston.  London :  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons.     1853. 

The  idea  of  this  book  is  not  a  bad  one.  The 
science  of  geography  is  doubtless  suggestive  of 
sentiments  strictly  poetical^  and  a  great  deal 
might  be  said  upon  our  author's  text  which  he 
has  oxoittod  to  0ay.     His   journey  round  the 


globe  may  have  been  conceived  in  a  poetical 
spirit,  but  the  execution  falls  short  of  the  design 
— and  in  spite  of  liberal  quotations  from  dead  and 
living  poets,  declines  into  a  series  of  dry  state- 
ments of  no  great  value,  and  no  sort  of  novelty. 
A  man  of  average  education  expatiating  to  his 
child  over  the  map  of  the  world,  could  hardly  de- 
liver himself  less  to  the  purpose  than  Mr. 
Livingston  has  done.  A  subject  so  extensive  was, 
perhaps,  never  discussed  in  a  smaller  space.  The 
whole  Continent  of  Asia  is  dispatched  in  fifteen 
small  pages — ^Africa  in  ten,  and  Australia  in  thre«. 
The  writer  has  an  undeniable  claim  to  the  merit 
of  brevity — and  that  is  something  at  least  in  his 
favour. 


Poems.     By  John  Den  his.  Brighton :    B.  Folthorp. 
London :  Longman  and  Go.    1853. 

We  must  be  candid  with  John  Dennis.  He  is 
one  of  that  innumerable  army  of  versifiers,  who, 
satisfied  with  the  mechanicsd  facility  of  rhyme 
and  metrei  find  an  elegant  pastime  in  dressing  up 
common-places  in  a  poetical  garb.  His  ear  is 
correct,  his  taste  imimpeachable,  his  language 
pure  for  the  most  part,  and  his  grammar  respecta- 
ble ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  host  of  his 
compeers,  the  soul  of  poetry  is  wanting  within 
him.  "Fifty  years  ago,  when  in  matters  poetical 
sound  was  very  much  taken  for  sense,  he  might 
have  shone  like  a  star, ;  but  we  have  changed  all 
that  now,  and  learned  to  con  with  keener  eyes  the 
pretensions  of  every  new-bom  Vates.  Of  Mr. 
Dennis's  skill  as  a  versifier  we  shall  extract  the 
following  sample : — 

THE  BUTTERFLY.    (From  the  German.) 

My  mind  is  like  a  weather-vane, 

From  east  to  west  it  ranaes, 
Now  here,  now  thei'e,  devoid  of  pain, 

Each  wind  its  fancy  changes : 
I  know  not  if  my  heart  alone, 

Such  fickleness  confesses ; 
Where'er  I  go,  I  frankly  own 

I  seek  for  love's  caresses. 

To-day  I  take  to  flatten  hair, 

To-morrow  brown  enraptures ; 
And  then,  without  a  thought  of  osrSi 

A  raven  look  encaptures : 
No  beauty  holds  me  long  in  thrall, 

Bat  if  a  black  eye  harms  me, 
I  seek  a  remedy  for  all, 

And  find  a  blue  that  chaims  me. 

Thus  quickly  pass  the  moments  by, 

Nor  leave  a  trace  of  sorrow ; 
1  sing  while  craven  spirits  sigh,— 

Too  careftil  of  the  morrow.— 
With  dance  and  jest  and  lightsome  glee. 

Each  hour  wiU  have  its  blisses ; 
And  every  day  brings  songs  to  me, 

And  every  evening  kisses. 

There  are  a  few  other  translations  from  the 
German,  equally  well  rendered.  They  are  by  far 
the  best  pieces  in  the  volume.  Next  to  these, 
some  few  of  the  sonnets  are  most  to  be  com- 
mended. 
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Uadioal,  legal,  and  General  Hntoal  Life  Assurance 
Sooietj. — ^At  the  fourteenth  half-yearly  general  meeting 
of  the  members  and  shareholders  of  this  Society,  held 
on  the  13th  May,  1853,  the  Secretary  read  the  following 
Report :— "  The  accounts  which  the  Directors  now  submit 
to  the  members  and  shareholders  at  the  fourteenth  half- 
yearly  general  meeting  exhibit  a  healthy  and  improving 
condition  of  the  Society,  warranting  the  continued  sup- 
port and  patronage  of  the  pubUc  at  large.  The  number 
of  proposals  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Board,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  232,  covering  a 
sum  of  ^92,872,  Of  these,  180,  averaging  JgSTO  per 
policy,  have  been  completed,  representing  a  sum  assured 
of  i£60,68d,  and  yielding  an  addition  to  the  revenue  from 
premiums  of  je2,810.  The  income  of  the  Society  from 
premiums  alone,  on  the  25th  of  March  last,  was  iS9,808 
per  annum.  At  the  present  time  it  is  at  the  rate  of 
iE10,100  per  annum,  an  amotmt  of  revenue  which  not 
only  tends  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  stabihty  of  the 
Institution,  but  which  has  been  obtained  by  a  gradual 
and  steady  progress  without  the  adventitious  employ- 
ment of  a  lavish  expenditure.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  members  and  shareholders  to  be  informed  that  as 
compared  with  former  years,  the  business  of  the  past 
year  includes  a  larger  proportion  of  healthy  lives.  Of 
the  202  proposals  submitted  to  the  Directors,  only  12 
have  been  positively  declined  by  the  Board.  This  fact 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed,  upon  the  consideration 
of  Assurance  Agents,  who  frequently  incur  the  trouble 
of  a  preliminsry  investigation  without  effecting  their 
purpose,  and  thereby  probably  render  the  life  uninsur- 
able. The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  members  the  allotment  of  a  bonus  larger  in 
amount  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  From  the  re- 
port of  the  Actuary  we  learn  that  at  the  first  declaration 
of  bonus  in  December,  1851,  there  remained,  after  dis- 
charging aU  outstanding  claims  and  liabilities  an  available 
balance  of  JCQ,158  3s. — and  that  the  business  of  the 
Society  for  the  past  year  has  increased  the  balance  to 
iCl 0,642  88.  4d.  The  balance-sheet  presents  a  statement 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society,  which,  testifying 
to  the  economy  and  good  management  of  the  Directors, 
cannot  fail  of  being  highly'  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
interested  in  its  welfare  and  progress." 

Equitable  Fire  Insoranoe  Oompany.— -At  the  second 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Company,  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  in  May  last — after  some  comments  on 
the  recent  management — a  Report  was  read  by  the  Se- 
cretary, from  which  we  select  the  foUo^dng  particulars : — 
"The  Directors  have  great  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
shareholders  at  this  general  meeting,  as  they  are  very 
desirous  of  placing  before  them  a  itiU  statement  of  all 


the  affairs  of  the  Company,  being  confident  that  the  pro- 
prietors will  feel  that  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  its  present  condition  and  its  future 
prospects.    The  Equitable  issued  its  first  policy  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1850,  and  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  the 
policies  issued  had  reached  the  extraordinary  number 
of  9,652,  showing  an  amount  of  business  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  without  parallel  in  the  experience  of  any 
similar  institution.     The   Equitable,   although   in   all 
respects    perfectly    distinct   from    the    National    Loan 
Fund  Life  Assurance  Society,  was  brought  out  under 
the  powerful   auspices   of  that  Company,  and  imme- 
diately upon  coming  into  existence  found  itself  in  pos- 
session of  first-rate  agencies,  not  only  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  also  the  British  North-American  Pro- 
vinces, the  United  States,  and  also  of  agencies  in  France 
and  Belgium.    The  expenditure  in  the  establishment  of 
the  business  was  very  great,  but  this  your  present  Di- 
rectors have  no  desire  to  dwell  upon,  as  they  have  the 
more  pleasing  task  to  perform  of  placing  before  you 
features  of  subsequent  prosperity  more  acceptable  to 
their  own  feelings  and  yours.    The  Directors  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  refer  to  the  unworthy  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  rivals  to  ii^ure  this  Company  both  at  home 
and  abroad.    In  the  first  instance,  by  making  a  most 
unfair  use  of  the  balance-sheet  up  to  the  end  of  1851, 
and  then  by  exaggerating  the  amount  of  our  loss  at 
Montreal  by  the  July  fires,  and  using  this  at  the  very 
time  the  Company  was  paying  every  farthing  of  its  losses, 
as  a  weapon  by  which  to  iiyure,  and,  if  possible,  to 
destroy  it.    However,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case, 
these  efforts  to  ii^jure  us  have  only  recoiled  upon  those 
who  have  been  ungenerous  enough  to  make  them.   Since 
the  month  of  July,  1852,  there  has  been  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the    Board    of  Directors.     Archibald 
Campbell  Barclay,  Esq.,  Charles  Bennett,  Esq.,  Frederick 
Morris,  Esq.,  Edmond  Sheppard  Symes,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Thomas  West,  Esq.,  and  Francis  Valentine  Woodhouse, 
Esq.,  being  duly  qualified,  have,  since  the  last  annual 
general  meeting,  been  severally  elected  Directors  by  reso- 
lution of  special  courts,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
deed  of  settlement,  in  room  of  T.  Lamie  Murray,  Esq., 
W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  M.  C.  Maher,  Esq.,  E.  S.  Symes, 
E8q.,M.D.,  A.  Vigne,  Esq.,  and  Stephen  Mills,  Esq.;  and 
Archibald  Campbell  Barclay,  Esq.,  has  been  duly  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Company. 
There  has  been  also  a  complete  re-organization  of  the 
agencies,  and  generally  of  the  whole  business  of  the  Com- 
pany.   The  agencies  at  Paris  and  Belgium,  being  found 
too  burdensome  to  be  continued,  have  been  brought  to  a 
close ;  and  the  agency  at  Edinburgh  has  been  organized, 
and  placed  upon  a  more  economical  and  efficient  foot* 
log.    The  Secretary  has  been  employed  in  iatrodac« 
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ing  a  better  system  into  his  department,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  Home  Agencies,  and  has  prepared  a 
hook  of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  agents,  with 
tables  of  rates  of  premium,  while  the  Accountant  has 
brought  up  the  books  in  his  department,  and  succeeded 
in  disentangling  the  neglected  accounts  of  the  Company, 
so  as  to  bring  them  to  a  perfect  balance,  and  to  present  to 
the  Directors  a  clear,  and  full,  and  detailed  view  of  the 
business  of  the  Company  at  all  its  agencies.  Besides  the 
important  result  of  restoring  a  healthful  tone  to  the  whole 
business  of  the  Company,  there  has  been  a  very  large 
reduction  made  in  its  current  expenditure  by  the  work  of 
re-organization  and  the  changes  above  alluded  to.  The 
10,000  shares  issned  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  financial 
year,  distributed  as  they  are  amongst  a  most  respectable 
and  wealthy  proprietary,  proved  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
already  attained,  and  which  is  still  so  rapidly  extending, 
makes  it  desirable  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  in 
hand.  Your  Directors  have,  therefore,  determined  to 
issue  10,000  additional  shares  at  par ;  they  have  already 
received  applications  for  a  considerable  number,  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  will  be  awarded 
within  a  very  short  period.  The  present  shareholders 
will  of  course  have  the  preference ;  audit  is  not  intended 
to  make  any  further  issue,  except  at  such  premium  as 
may  hereafter  be  determined  npon.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  state  further,  that  diuing  the  four  months  terminating 
on  the  30th  April,  the  number  of  policies  issued  has  been 
1,545,  making  a  total  of  11,197  :  the  premiums  received 
during  these  four  months  have  reached  the  large  amount 
of  J^,865,  while  the  claims  paid  have  only  amounted  to 
;£2,450.  The  directors  have  pleasure  in  declaring  a 
dividend  for  the  half  year  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  will  be  payable  to  shareholders  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  August  next." 

Palladium  Li&  Amiraxioe  Sodety. — The  twenty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  12Ui  of 
May  last  The  Beport  then  read  exhibited  a  tabular 
statement  comparing  the  progress  made  during  the  last 
septennial  period  with  the  three  which  had  preceded  it. 
By  this  table  it  is  shown  that  the  progress  of  the  business 
of  the  Society  during  the  last  septennial  period,  if  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  policies  in  force,  or  by  the  sum 
assured,  greatly  exceeds  that  which  was  made  in  the 
first  septennial  period,  when  the  Society  was  in  the  vigour 
of  its  youth.  That  the  divisible  surplus  and  the  portions 
of  that  surplus  payable  to  proprietors  as  policy-holders 
respectively,  as  well  as  the  reserve  and  Proprietors'  funds, 
have  undergone  a  proportional  increase  during  the  last 
septennial  period.  In  a  word,  the  figures  indicate  a  re- 
turn during  this  period  to  the  activity  and  consequent 
success  which  characterize  the  first  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  Society.  The  result  of  these  recent  operations  of 
the  Society  is,  that  the  Directors  are  able  to  declare  a 
divisible  surplus  of  j£48,085  4s.  6d.  This  surplus  is  the 
result  of  calculations,  not  made  as  heretofore  according 
to  the  Northampton  Tables,  which  would  have  given  a 
larger  amount  by  nearly  w£8,000,  but  by  the  Experience 
Tables,  which  the  Directors,  after  careful  and  mature 
consideration,  saw  reason  to  adopt,  with  a  resen'ation  of 
£6,000  a  year  for  future  bonus  and  expenses.  In  these 
calculations  the  interest  of  tlie  money  has  been  taken  at 
the  very  low  rate  of  three  per  cent  The  Deed  pro- 
vides that  one-tenth  of  the  surplus  shall  be  set  aside  to 
form  a  protecting  fund.  This  leaves  £43,270  14s.  for 
the  proprietors  and  policy-holders ;  and  of  this  sum  one- 
fifth,  or  £8,655  Os.  lOd.,  is  allotted  to  the  former,  and 
four-fifths,  or  £34,621  7s.  2d.,  to  the  latter.  The  propor- 
tion allotted  to  the  proprietors  is  ordered  by  the  Deed  to 
be  added  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Society,  or  the  so- 
called  proprietors'  fund,  which  is  now  increased  from  its 


original  amount  of  £52,060,  to  £74,051,  or  upwards  of  25 
per  cent  Kach  proprietor  is  accordingly  held  by  the 
Deed  to  have  subscribed,  beyond  his  first  deposit  of  £2., 
the  additional  sum  of  10s.  per  share ;  and  the  ofSce  value 
of  the  shares  is  thus  raised  to  £2  10s.,  being  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent,  on  the  original  subscription.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Directors  feel  justified  in  de- 
claring a  dividend,  free  from  income  tax,  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  6d.  per  share,  being  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  upon  the  dividend  paid  during  the  last  twenty- 
one  years,  and  60  per  cent,  on  that  paid  in  the  first  sep- 
tennial period.  As  this  dividend  is  paid  out  of  interest 
receivable  on  the  funds  set  apart  for  &e  protection  of  the 
proprietors,  in  contradistinction  from  those  appropriated 
to  meet  claims  on  policies,  no  loss  is  thereby  entailed  on 
the  Assurance  Fund.  All  claims  accruing  during  the 
last  seven  years  have  been  promptly  settled  without  liti- 
gation or  compromise.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the 
Directors  have  to  conclude  so  favourable  a  report  by  an- 
nouncing to  the  meeting,  the  death  of  their  highly 
esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Harvey,  whose  vacancy  is  now 
to  be  filled  up,  and  for  whose  seat  at  this  Board,  the  f(^- 
lowing  gentlemen  have  announced  themselves  as  candi- 
dates, viz.:  Lord  Bateman,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Hereford,  and  Mr.  Charles  Balfour,  39,  St  James's 
Street. 

London  Indisputabla  life  Policy  Company. — ^At  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Company,  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  June,  1853, 
the  Board  presented  their  report  and  balance-sheet; 
from  which  it  appears  that  after  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  every  policy  and  every  outstanding  debt,  and 
every  other  expenditure,  there  was  at  that  period  a 
balance  of  £89,398  Os.  Id.  in  favour  of  the  Company. 
The  difference  between  the  value  of  current  premiums 
and  future  claims  is,  of  course,  not  yet  realized ;  but  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  only  3  per  cent,  having  been  as- 
sumed as  the  basis  of  tlie  calculation,  and  as  the  rate  of 
mortality  adopted  has  been  found  to  be  higher  than  the 
Company  has  experienced,  and  no  part  of  the  profit  to 
arise  from  discontinued  and  surrendered  policies  has 
been  included  in  the  valuation,  the  estimate  must  be  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  low.  The  first  declaration  of  pro- 
fits (which  belong  exclusively  to  the  assured)  will  be 
made  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  1854,  and  will 
be  applicable  to  those  who  shall  have  paid  five  annual 
premiums ;  thereafter  the  profits  will  be  apportioned 
annually, — ^the  Board  expect  that  the  first  reduction  of 
premiums  to  be  declared  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  will 
exceed  25  per  cent  In  the  year  embraced  in  the  ac- 
counts now  presented,  570  proposals  have  been  received, 
for  the  assurance  of  £177,628  2s.,  of  which  430  have 
been  accepted  and  completed,  being  rather  more  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  assuring  £115,201  128.  6d., 
and  yielding,  in  annual  premiums,  the  sum  of 
£4,263  12s.  5d.  The  number  of  policies  issued  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Company,  up  to  the  first  instant, 
has  been  1831,  and  the  total  sum  assured  £531,115  Is.  Od. 
After  deducting  the  policies  that  have  become  claims, 
those  that  have  expired,  and  those  discontinued,  there 
remain  1,347  policies,  yielding  an  annual  income  of 
£15,262  14s.  2d.  The  claims  of  last  year  amounted 
only  to  £2,550,  making  the  total  amount  of  the  claims, 
fVom  the  commencement  of  the  Company,  £6,401  14s. 
The  premiums  received  upon  expired  and  lapsed  policies, 
which  no  longer  continue  obligations  on  the  Company, 
have  amounted  to  £3,260  1 6s.  4d.  The  Directoi-s  and 
Members  cannot  but  feel  highly  gratified  at  seeing  the 
position  the  Company  has  attained ;  and  the  members 
are  again  reminded  that  the  profits,  which  belong  exclu- 
sively to  themselves,  may  be  much  increased  by  tiieir 
own  individual  exertions. 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


In  recent  numbers  we  took  occasion  to  delineate 
the  literary  character  of  the  great  comic  dramatist  of 
ErancCi  and,  as  a  companion  pictore,  we  now  pro- 
pose to  devote  some  pages  to  the  writer  who  holds 
the  corresponding  place  in  the  literature  of  An- 
cient Greece.  T^e  strain  is  at  once  of  a  higher 
and  of  a  lower  mood.  With  Aristophanes,  we 
ascend  into  the  very  brightest  heaven  of  invention, 
and  dive  into  the  lowest  depths  of  buffoonery, 
with  scarcely  a  pause  in  any  intermediate  region 
in  which  Moli^re  could  have  breathed  freely. 

The  mere  remoteness  of  ancient  times  places 
us  at  a  disadvantage  in  speculating  upon  their 
elements  of  comic  delineation.  Ab  no  age  appears 
poetical  to  itself,  so,  none  appears  humorous  to 
another.  The  distance  which  lends  the  enchant- 
ments of  imagination  to  the  view,  robs  it  of  those 
minutely  personal  features  in  which  the  comic 
lurks.  Great  objects  loom  grander  through  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  while  smaller  are  altogether 
lost  in  its  haze.  Here  and  there,  a  few  bright 
spots  have  been  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  genius,  but, 
except  where  these  have  rested,  the  old  world 
appears  to  us  under  even  a  sombre  aspect.  Nor 
is  this  altogether  the  effect  of  mere  distance ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  the 
first  golden  time,  though  often  gay,  were  not  hu- 
morous. Etty  painted  them  to  the  life,  but 
they  were  not  subjects  for  either  Hogarth  or 
Wilkie.  The  pallium  and  the  toga  probably  do 
not  differ  more  frt)m  our  grotesque  costumes  than 
man  does  from  himself  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times.  While  Addison  calls  him  the  merriest. 
Homer  calls  him  the  saddest  of  animals,  and  they 
speak  with  equal  accuracy  of  their  several  con- 
temporaries. The  pictures  of  the  race  that  exist 
in  its  earliest  records,  with  all  their  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  seldom  excite  a  smile,  and  almost  never 
a  laugh.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  contain 
such  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the 
earliest  oriental  society,  furnish  not  a  single  scene 
of  humour.  In  the  Iliad,  and  still  more  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  they  would  have  occurred  so 
naturally  among  the  pictures  of  domestic  life,  the 
absence  of  such  scenes  is  almost  equally  remark- 
able. Thersites  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  comic 
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character,  but  he  is  rather  scurrilous  than  either 

witty  or    humorous.     One    richly  comic  scene 

occurs  among  the  immortals,   when,  acting  the 

cup-bearer  at  court, 

Vulcan  with  awkward  grace  his  office  plies, 
And  nnextlnguished  laughter  shakes  the  skies. 

And  yet  there  mujBt  have  been  fdnny  enough 
doings  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  if  we  can  believe 
all  that  is  said  of  these  roistering  divinities.  Of 
the  comic  materiel  in  the  ancient  world,  long 
after  the  period  when  authentic  history  com- 
mences, we  have  the  following  sketch  by  Lucian, 
a  humorous  writer  though  not  a  dramatist :  Menip- 
pus,  looking  down  upon  the  earth  from  the  moon, 
thus  describes  what  he  saw:  "When  I  looked 
towards  Getica,  I  could  see  the  QetsB  waging  war, 
and  when  I  passed  over  to  the  Scythians  I  could 
behold  them  wandering  about  in  their  waggons ; 
directing  my  eyes  a  little  to  the  other  quarter,  I 
saw  the  Egyptian  tilling  the  ground,  and  the 
Phoenician  was  trading,  and  the  Cilician  was 
robbing,  the  Spartan  was  a  flogging,  and  the 
Athenian  engaged  in  his  lawsuit."  There  is  no- 
thing very  piquant  in  those  national  characteris- 
tics, but  the  litigious  Athenian  is  upon  the  whole 
the  most  humorous.  And,  undoubtedly,  Athens 
was  the  place  of  all  others  of  antiquity  where 
comedy  was  most  likely  to  thrive.  It  was  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  eye  of  Greece,  where  there 
was  a  constant  palpitation  when  the  other  states 
seemed  to  be  inert.  And  at  the  chief  period  of 
its  greatness,  it  was  not  only  the  focus  of  political 
intrigue,  and  the  centre  of  refinement  in  the 
civilized  world,  but  by  the  freedom  of  its  political 
and  social  institutions  it  afforded  the  greatest 
scope  for  all  the  varieties  of  individual  energy 
and  caprice. 

It  was  shortly  after  that  period,  and  when  the 
decline  of  public  virtue,  and  the  growing  corrup- 
tions of  civilization  had  created  subjects  both  for 
the  humorist  and  for  tiiie  satirist,  that  Aristophanes 
flourished ;  but  before  we  speak  more  particularly 
of  him,  we  must  shortly  trace  the  progress  of  his 
art.  The  worship  of  Bacchus  gave  rise  to  the 
comedy  as  well  as  to  the  tragedy  of  Greece,  the 
germ  of  both  being  a  processional  song  with  which 
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were  celebrated  at  yintage  time  the  riotous  honours 
of  the  god  of  the  yine.  The  entertainment  pro- 
hably  began  with  a  traditional  ballad  in  Iambic 
verse,  chanted  to  a  solemn  march,  but  before  it 
ended,  the  march  became  a  dance,  and  the  ballad  a 
roundelay.  With  the  mystic  grossness  of  oriental 
superstition,  the  Phallic  symbol  of  productive  power 
was  carried  about  by  worshippers  disguised  as  satyrs, 
their  faces  besmeared  with  wine  lees,  and  their 
temples  crowned  with  ivy.  Amid  the  universal 
excitement,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Muse,  the  mistress  of  the  revels,  should  alone  keep 
sober.  Dialogue  and  repartee,  the  latter  no 
doubt  something  more  than  was  "set  down,'' 
conveying  coarse  jokes  and  sarcasms  upon  each 
other,  and  upon  the  object  of  their  worship,  lent 
a  dramatic  character  to  the  entertainment,  in 
which  the  most  successful  performer  was  rewarded 
with  a  cask — ^not  an  inappropriate  prize  for  the 
occasion.  Such  was  the  rude  origin  of  the  fa- 
vourite forms  of  the  most  exalted  poetic  genius — 
gorgeous  tragedy,  ''the  gravest,  moralest,  and 
most  profitable  of  all  other  poems,"  as  Milton 
avers ;  and  comedy,  less  dignified  and  assuming, 
but  not  less  intellectual  or  interesting.  The  latter 
was  not  originally  of  Athenian  growth,  but,  long 
cultivated  in  the  rural  districts  in  the  rude  state 
we  have  described,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Epi- 
charmus  the  Syracusan  that  we  hear  of  it  first  at- 
taining artistic  excellence.  His  comedies,  now 
almost  entirely  lost,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
regular  in  their  structure  and  mythological  in 
their  characters,  affording  a  curious  combination 
of  devotion  and  ridicule.  But  on  being  introduced 
among  the  fierce  democracy  of  Athens,  comedy 
assumed  a  tone  less  resembling  the  refined 
Sidlian  drama,  than  the  boisterous  sallies  of  the 
rustics.  Without  altogether  losing  sight  of  its 
devotional  origin  and  purpose,  or  its  lyrical  form, 
but  imitating,  or  rather  parodying  tragedy  in 
both  respects,  it  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  ve- 
hicle for  personal  invective,  and  ultimately  it  be- 
came the  general  censor  of  the  manners,  politics, 
literature,  and  philosophy  of  the  day,  running  a 
muck  and  tilting  at  all  it  met,  wherever  it  found 
any  thing  amiss,  whether  among  gods  or  men. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  originally  its  satire  was 
well  directed.    According  to  Horace 

Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus,  aut  for, 
Quod  mcechus  foret,  ant  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 
Famosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant.* 

But  plentiful  as  might  have  been  such  objects 
of  censure  in  a  metropolis  such  as  Athens,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  iJiat  either  the  satire  or  the 
ridicule  would  be  long  confined  to  what  was  pro- 
per, in  an  entertainment  originating  in  drunken 
country  revels,  and  only  altered  in  its  character 
to  suit  the  still  more  licentious  tastes  of  the  town. 
It  was  at  once  the  licensed  censor,  and  the  char- 
tered Hbertino.  With  unbounded  freedom,  it 
represented  on  the  stage  in  person  and  by  name, 
and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  vast  audiences 

•  Was  there  a  villain  who  might  justly  claim 
A  better  right  of  being  damned  to  fame, 
Bake,  cut-throat,  thief,  whatever  was  his  crime, 
They  freely  stigmatized  the  wretch  in  rhyme. 

Fbancis. 


that  frequented  the  theatre,  whatever  either  of 
public  or  of  private  character  best  suited  its  pur* 
pose  of  raising  a  laugh.  Kot  a  blimder  in  public 
affairs,  not  a  slip  in  morals,  not  a  personal  defect, 
not  a  peculiarity  in  taste,  opinion,  or  behaviour^ 
could  escape  the  merciless  castigation  of  a  muse 
that  was  sure  to  please  most,  if  not  when  most 
scurrilous,  at  least  when  the  merriment  was  most 
boisterous.  Its  paramount  characteristic  indeed 
was  its  mirth,  for  however  powerfol  an  engine 
it  might  be  in  politics,  manners  and  taste,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  produced  con- 
siderable effects  in  all  of  these,  it  made  every  other 
object  subordinate  to  its  merriment.  It  was  a 
sacrifice  liominally  to  Bacchus,  but  really  to  the 
goddess  of  Mirth,  and  he  who  laughed  loudest  and 
longest  was  the  most  devout.  As  in  tragedy, 
above  and  beyond  the  Olympic  divinities,  and 
even  the  mightier  Titanic  race  which  preceded 
them,  there  hung  ominously  like  a  thunder  cloud, 
a  mysterious  and  awM  power — Fate;  so  in 
comedy,  the  corresponding  influence  paramoimt  to 
all  considerations  of  politics,  morals,  or  sesthetics, 
the  conduct  of  the  plot,  or  the  development  of 
character,  was — Yxrs. 

Two  dramatists  of  great  power  and  audacity, 
Cratinus  and  EupoHs,  both  contemporaries  of 
Aristophanes,  but  his  seniors,  are  recorded  to  have 
carried  the  freedom  of  the  comic  stage  to  the  ut- 
most height.  Shortly  before  he  began  to  write, 
the  law  had  interfered  to  curb  the  extreme  licen- 
tiousness ;  but  this  check  seems  not  to  have  been 
continued  beyond  two  or  three  years.  Into  his 
hands,  therefore,  fell  this  powerM  engine  for  good 
or  for  evil,  without  limit  to  its  exercise,  further 
than  what  the  dramatist  chose  to  impose  upon 
himself ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
audience  would  have  prescribed  any  whatever,  so 
long  as  he  succeeded  in  amusing  them.  It  is  to 
the  honour  of  Aristophanes,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
he  exercised  this  power  well.  As  a  public  censor 
his  aims  were  always  patriotic.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  and  only  one  apparently  flagrant  one, 
the  objects  of  his  satire  and  ridicule  deserved  his 
castigation.  And  though  he  descended  to  the 
very  lowest  depths  of  filth  and  buffoonery,  he  was 
in  these  respects  at  least,  not  worse  than  his  con- 
temporaries. But  besides  being  a  patriot,  and,  in 
a  sense,  a  moralist,  he  was  a  poet,  and  a  poet  of 
the  first  order,  destined  to  render  Attic  Comedy 
as  famous  as  Attic  Tragedy ;  and  there  can  be  no 
higher  praise  to  an  ancient  dramatist.  It  is  in 
that  capacity  that  he  is  now  chiefly  interesting  to 
us ;  for  noble  as  are  his  sentiments  as  to  public 
affairs,  and  curious  as  are  his  pictures  of  Athenian 
life,  they  would  not  have  repaid  a  search  for  them 
amidst  so  much  filth,  but  for  the  imagination,  the 
wit,  the  humour,  the  diction,  and  the  melody, 
which  combine  to  rank  his  plays  among  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  Grecian  Dramatic  Lite- 
rature. 

The  time  at  which  he  wrote  was  favourable  to 
such  a  writer.  The  arts  and  arms  of  Athens  had  at- 
tained their  meridian  splendour,  and  begun  to 
give  indications  of  decline.  The  result  of  the 
Persian  war  in  which  Attica  had  attained  the 
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first  honours,  had  been  to  stimulate  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree,  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  Athen- 
ians.   In  military  prowess,  they  stood  first  among 
the  Peloponnesian  States,  with  only  Sparta  that 
could  be  called  a  rival.     Commerce,  agriculture, 
the  working  of  their  mines,  and  foreign  tribute, 
a  more  equivocal  source  of  gain,  had  introduced 
great  luxury  in  the  habits  of  private  life.  Already 
had  been  sculptured  for  public  use  the  marble 
wonders  of   all    posterity,   and  the    models  of 
modem  architecture  had  been  erected.    A  succes- 
sion of  great  statesmen  and   commanders  had 
shown   how  history  could  be  best   acted,  and 
Thucydides  how  it  could  be  best  written.   Pericles 
had  at    once    ennobled  it    by  his    deeds,   and 
adorned  it  by  his  eloquence.     In  poetry  the  lyrico- 
dramatic    form    having    absorbed    every   other, 
-ZEschylus  had  carried  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
sublimity,  and  Sophocles  of  artistic  refinement. 
Speculative  science  was  cidtivated  by  Plato  and 
Socrates.    Within  a  few  years,  more  world-re- 
nowned names  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
political  affairs  had  adorned  Athens,  than  had 
ever  before,  or  have  ever  since  been  congregated 
within  the  same  period  in  one  city.     Nor  was  it 
more  such  names  that  rendered  her  illustrious, 
than  the  genius  of  her  ordinary  citizens,  to  whom 
philosophy  was  a  pastime,  literary  and  artistic 
taste  an  instinct,  and  law  and  govermnent  the 
daily  business  of  life. 

But  the  culminating  period  of  Athenian,  great- 
ness had  passed.    The  usual  effects  of  lioxury  and 
the  sudden  accession  of  wealth,  had  appeared  in 
the  general  degeneracy  of  manners.  The  triumphs 
of  the  Persian  had  been  succeeded  by  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  which  plague 
had  twice  added  the  deepening  tints  of  its  hor- 
rors.    The  death  of  Perides  had  left  the  arena  of 
public  affairs  open  to  the  inctirsions  of  a  host  of 
unworthy  demagogues,   and  incapable  generals. 
The  republican  institutions^  consolidated  if  not  in- 
troduced by  Solon,  which  had  carried  democracy 
not  only  into  the  legialative  assemblies  but  into 
the  courts  of  law,  had  subjected  equally  public 
questions  and  private  disputes  to  the  decision  of 
an  irresponsible  multitude.     And  this  radical  de- 
fect in  the  constitution  had  been  vastly  aggravated 
by  the  perilous  innovation  of  Pericles  in  awarding 
a  small  payment  of  three  oboli,  to  each  of  these 
numerous  judges,  large  Plough  to  tempt  the  poor, 
but  not  the  rich,  to  give  up  &eir  time  to  the  trial 
of  private  causes.   Litigation  became  the  common 
occupation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  class  of  informers,  or  sycophants, 
as  they  were  called,  who  at  once  flourished  under 
public   encouragement    and    sank  under  public 
contempt.      Another  class,    the    sophists,    indi- 
cated the  corruption  of  speculative  science  and 
education.      They  converted  philosophy  into  a 
dialectic  exercise,   and  having  the  training  of 
youth  to  a  great  extent  in  their  hands,  in  a  city 
where  philosophical  speculation  was  cultivated  by 
every  class  of  society,  they  rendered  imiversally 
popular  an  art  which  professed  nothing  short  of 
leveUing  the  distinctions  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
true. 


Here  was  ample  scope  for  a  public  satirist;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  Greek  comedy  in  the  hands  of 
Aristophanes  was,  that  while  it  never  lost  sight 
of  its  strictly  comic  character,  its  objects  of  attack 
were  not  imworthy  of  the  satire  of  a  Juvenal. 
His  comedies,  therefore,  though  dramatic  in  form, 
and  truly  comic  in  character,  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  productions  of  the  comic  drama  of 
any  other  period.     We  look  in  vain  for  the  well- 
bred  declaimers,  the  Dorantes  or  the  Dorimenes 
of  Moli^re,  the  Graciosos  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
or  even  the  roguish  slaves  of  Menander  and  Plau- 
tus.     In  place  of  these  we  have  the  actualities  of 
Athenian  life,  in  all  their  breadth  and  vitality. 
We  have  Cleon,  with  his  burly  figure  and  red 
face;  Socrates,  with  his  pug-nose;  the  generals 
Lamaohus,  Demosthenes,  andNicias;  Pericles  and 
Alcibiades,  in  aU  but  the  name;  and  the  Sovereign 
People  itself  personified  by  Demos,  the  prototype 
of  those  personifications  by  which  most  civilized 
nations  good-humouredly  but   characteristically 
satirize  themselves,  and  of  which  we  have  in  the 
E'aglish  John  Bull  a  character  closely  resembling 
the  Athenian  Demos.    And  scarcely  less  real  than 
these  to  a  Grecian  imagination,  we  have  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  Bacchus,  Plutus,  and  other  mythological 
perscmages.     In  the  Parabasis,  the  most  pecuhar 
feature  in  the  form  of  the  play,  we  have  the  poet 
himself  addressing  the  audience  in  his  proper  per- 
spn,  to  the  great  detriment  of  dramatic  effect  and 
the  great  elucidation  of  the  oliftect  of  the  piece. 
Then  in  the  choruses  we  have  such  dramatic  va- 
garies as  clouds,  birds,  firogs,  and  wasps,  besides 
citizens,  villagers,  husbandmen,  sycophants,  and 
the  other  stock  characters  of  Attic  life.    Equallj 
bizarre  as  the  dramatis  personse  are  the  dialogu©'. 
and  action.     True  to  the  Dionysiac  origin  of  the 
entertainment,  fun  and  firolic  predominate,  but 
true  also  to  the  practical  object  of  the  dramatist, 
the  fun  and  firolic  are  always  directed,  to  a.  public 
purpose  to  be  served.     The  termination  of^^^^ 
war,  the  humbling  of  the  demagog^xes,  the  expo- 
sure of  the  sophists,  the  recurrent p  to  the  simple  , 
virtues  of  the  olden  time,  the  (disgrace  of  the  [ 
sycophants,    the    ridicule  of   pseudo-poetsy.  the 
sarcasm  of  the  assemblies  and  courts   of   law, 
and  the  satire  of  the  general  firivoHty  and  liti- 
giousness    of    his    coimtrymen,   are    the    chief 
objects  of  Aristophanes,  and  they  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  worthy  and  patriotic.      But 
never  were  so  miscellaneous  means  adopted  to 
attain  any  objects.     Wit  and  banter,  satire  and 
buffoonery,   sense  and  nonsense,  poetry  and  ob- 
scenity, religion  and  dirt,  are  all  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  occasion  requires  or  caprice  dictates. 
Ko  weapon  is  too  foul,  no  aim  is  too  noble  for  a 
dramatist,  who  was  as  unscrupulous  in  his  means 
as  he  was  earnest  in  his  purposes,  and  who  to, 
patriotic  motives  added  literary  ability  of  the. 
highest  order.     It  is  in  this  literary  excellence 
and  lofiy  purpose  that  his  comedies  differ  firom, 
modem  farce;  while,   on  the  other  hand,  tbcy 
equally  differ  firom  modem  comedy,  in  the  breadth 
of  their  humour  and  the  extravagance   of  their 
conception.     There  are  no  intricate  plots  to  un^ 
ravel,  no  profundity  of  character  to  develop.    The 
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dramatis  personsB  are  generally  few  (exceptmg  the 
chorus,  but  which,  though  more  numerous 
than  in  tragedy,  can  only  be  counted  as  one) ;  and 
though  the  action  is  often  tumultuous,  it  is  never 
complicated.  The  scene  seldom  changes ;  and  yet 
all  the  unities  are  forgot  in  the  systematic  disre- 
gard, or  rather  contempt  of  probability,  and  the 
prosaic  occurrences  of  common  life.  Such  a  pro- 
duction cannot  be  designated  strictly  as  comedy, 
or  farce.  It  was  both  of  these  in  one,  combined 
with  the  music  of  opera*  the  dancing  of  the  ballet, 
and  the  poetry  of  tragedy.  It  was,  in  short, 
a  nondescript  bxtbataoanza. 

But  it  was  not  a  mere  trifle  calculated  to  raise 
a  temporary  laugh  and  then  to  be  forgot.  In  the 
hands  of  Aiistophanes  it  was  an  enduring  literary 
monument  embodied  in  language  scarcely  equalled 
in  the  purity  of  its  Attic  dialect,  or  in  the  melody 
of  its  versiflcation,  and  which  repays  not  merely 
perusal  but  study,  and  indeed  it  is  only  through 
study  that  it  can  be  appreciated,  or  even  under- 
stood. The  dialogue  is  one  galaxy  of  wit,  and 
probably  no  modem  can  detect,  or  at  least  tho- 
I'oughly  appreciate  more  than  a  half  of  the  indi- 
vidual points  of  light  which  make  up  the  bril- 
liancy. In  almost  every  line  there  are  sallies, 
often  when  least  expected,  and  allusions  to  cus- 
toms and  passing  events,  which  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these. 
Parodies  upon  the  tragedians,  and  upon  Homer, 
occur  frequently,  implying  great  literary  culture 
on  the  part  of  Uie  audience.  For  the  most  part 
these  are  playfiil,  but  with  Euripides  it,  is  other- 
wise, and  the  acerbity  as  well  as  frequency,  not 
merely  of  the  allusions  to  him,  but  of  even  the 
most  direct  and  elaborate  personal  attacks  upon 
him,  show  that  there  must  have  been  great  ani- 
mosity of  feeling  between  the  two  dramatists. 
But  whoever  may  be  the  butt,  he  is  unmercifully 
sacriflced  to  the  love  of  a  joke,  and  no  delicacy  of 
feeling  or  sense  of  propriety  restrained  the  sa- 
tirist from  giving  fiilr  scope  either  to  his  humour 
or  to  his  spleen.  Once  he  gets  upon  the  track,  he 
is  at  no  loss  to  discover  objects  of  sarcasm,  or  oc- 
casions for  a  laugh.  The  most  unlikely  circum- 
stance often  explodes  into  a  train  of  associations 
of  the  most  ludicrous  character,  and  when  the 
whip  is  once  swung  round,  there  is  no  foretelling 
where  the  lash  will  faR,  except,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  most  likely  to  fall  where  least  expected.  Un- 
restrained by  any  of  our  notions  of  decorum,  the 
dramatist  did  not  scruple  to  sink  into  the  filthiest 
abyss,  but  directly  from  that,  he  often  wings  his 
flight  into  the  loftiest  regions  of  imagination,  or 
assumes  the  sternest  tone  of  the  moralist.  Kor  is 
it  altogether  a  solecism  to  speak  of  morality  in 
connection  with  such  entertainments.  Depraved 
as  they  seem  to  us,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Aristophanes  to  some  extent  elevated  their  moral 
tone.  He  indeed  boasts  of  having  done  so,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  discarded  the  unseemly  dance 
which  had  formerly  been  common  on  the  comic 
stage.  Like  the  court  jester  of  later  times,  the 
Attic  comedian  was  privileged  to  speak  a  great 
deal  of  unpalatable  truth,  provided  he  joined  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  agreeable  nonsense,  and  of 


course  the  character  of  the  nonsense  depended 
chiefly  on  the  taste  of  the  audi^ice.  It  is  by  the 
better  parts  of  his  productions  that  he  should  be 
judged,  and  from  these  we  find  reason  not  only 
to  admire  Aristophanes,  as  a  great  poet  and 
dramatist,  but  to  applaud  his  patriotism,  and 
to  respect  his  comparative  virtue. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  enter  into  details  of 
the  various  pieces,  eleven  in  number,  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  a  short  notice  of  one  or  two 
of  them  will  illustrate  our  general  remarks.  One 
of  the  most  elaborate  is  the  Aehamians,  acted  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  peace.  The  principal  character 
is  Dica&opolis  (signifying  a  worthy  citizen),  who 
is  introduced  soliloquizing  on  his  discomforts, 
relieved  only  by  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing 
Cleon  forced  to  regoi^  five  talents  he  had  taken 
as  a  bribe.  He  sighs  for  his  country  residence  at 
AchamsB,  a  borough  a  few  miles  frx)m  Athens, 
and  he  comes  to  the  Pnyx  determined  to  oppose 
aU  who  were  in  favour  of  the  war.  The  assembly 
opens,  and  Amphitheus,  who  has  pretensions  to  l:^ 
descended  from  the  gods,  introduces  himself  in  an 
elaborate  parody  on  Euripides,  and  proposes  to  go 
to  Sparta  to  negociate  a  truce,  provided  he  is 
supplied  with  money,  which,  immortal  as  he  is, 
he  acknowledges  he  is  in  need  of.  This  is  re- 
jected by  the  assembly,  and  Dicseopolis  sends  him 
to  Sparta  to  make  a  separate  truce  for  himself. 
Mock  ambassadors  who  are  represented  to  have 
been  to  Persia  and  Thrace  for  assistance,  are  then 
introduced,  which  gives  occasion  to  an  amusing 
exposure  of  the  tricks,  by  which  the  Athenians 
were  gulled  by  their  foreign  ambassadors.  This 
ended,  Amphitheus  returns  (within  a  space  that 
sticklers  for  the  unities  might  demur  to)  bringing 
with  him  specimens  of  truces  of  various  lengths, 
that  Dicseopolis  might  choose  one.  He  takes  the 
largest,  but  has  scarcely  made  his  choice  when  he 
is  assailed  by  the  Aehamians,  who  will  not  hear 
of  a  truce,  and  with  their  chorus  while  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  the  first  act  closes. 

The  second  opens  with  Dicseopolis  now  restored 
to  his  farm,  preparing  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Bacchus  along  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Their 
presence  does  not  prevent  the  exhibition  with  due 
pomp  of  the  Phallic  emblem,  and  the  chanting  of 
a  Phallic  hymn  scarcely  translateable  for  modem 
pages,  however  poetical  the  colouring.  These 
rites  are  intermpted  by  the  Aehamians,  who 
reproach  Dicseopolis  for  betraying  his  country  by 
his  truce,  and  so  being  as  bad  as  Cleon  himself. 
Blows  ensue,  in  which  Dicseopolis  defends  himself 
successftdly  by  a  wicker  basket,  which  is  at  once 
an  object  of  veneration  as  the  symbol  of  the  trade 
of  the  Aehamians  in  charcoal,  and  of  ridicule, 
as  alluding  to  a  scene  in  Euripides.  The  com- 
batants are  brought  to  terms,  and  Dicseopolis  is 
allowed  to  begin  his  defence,  having  agreed  to 
forfeit  his  head  should  he  fail.  To  propitiate  his 
enemies  he  applies  to  Euripides  for  the  rags  and 
other  habiliments  of  wretchedness,  which  the 
latter  had  introduced  on  the  tragic  stage  to  excite 
pity.  These  are  given  up  one  after  another  with 
a  grudge,  Euripides  complaining  that  he  has  thus 
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been  deprived  of  the  finest  parts  of  his  plays,  and 
Diceeopolis,  after  getting  from  him  all  that  he  can 
by  the  utmost  importunity,  in  conclusion  insults 
him  by  asking  a  pot-herb,  of  which  he  must  have 
a  store,  since  his  mother  sold  them !  Equipped 
in  his  rags,  DicaeopoUs  enters  upon  his  defence  in 
a  strain  of  dignified  patriotism  which  became 
Aristophanes  well.  Identifying  himself  with  the 
character,  through  one  of  the  strange  licenses  of 
the  stage,  he  defends  the  Comic  Muse  as  knowing 
what  is  right,  though  uncouth  in  her  speech.  He 
boldly  imputes  the  origin  of  the  war  to  an  affront 
on  Aspasia,  the  mistress  of  Pericles,  whose  elo- 
quence on  the  occasion  he  characterizes  by  words 
which  gave  Cicero  the  most  complete  idea  of  its 
grandeur,  and  suggested  to  Milton  his  famous 
description  of  Athenian  oratory ; 

'EvrcvOcv  opyjf  TlepiKXirjc  OvXvfifriog 
HffraTTTsy,  IfipSvra,  (vvcm/ica  li^v  *EXKa^a. 

Then  in  his  ire,  Olympian  Pericles 
Thundered  and  lightened,  and  all  Hellas  shook. 

The  defence  is  so  fiu:  successfdl,  that  the  Achar- 
nians  are  divided,  and  the  interference  of  the 
vain-glorious  Lamachus  is  called  for.  Many  are 
the  hits  at  his  coxcombry,  and  still  more  severe  is 
the  satire  on  his  grasping  at  the  highest  offices, 
without  going  through  the  gradations  of  service. 
The  Act  concludes  with  the  chant  of  the  chorus  of 
Achamians,  in  which  is  introduced  the  Farabasis, 
the  most  peculiar  feature  in  these  plays,  as  in  it, 
the  poet  directly  addresses  the  audience,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  nobly  defends  himself. 

As  Lamachus  insists  on  continuing  the  war, 
Bicseopolis  establishes  on  his  farm  a  market  open 
to  all  except  the  General  himself.  Informers  are 
excluded  as  pests.  A  Mcgarian  enters  with 
his  two  daughters,  ^erjoyed  at  a  sight,  now  so 
rare,  of  an  open  market.  He  asks  his  daughters 
whether  they  prefer  continuing  to  starve,  or  being 
sold,  and  they  eagerly  accept  the  latter  alternative, 
which  entirely  coincides  with  their  papa's  notions 
of  propriety,  but  a  practical  difficulty  arises  from 
the  want  of  a  purchaser  for  so  indiffierent  a  lot. 
This  is  got  over  by  the  Megarian  disguising  his 
daughters  as  pigs,  and  enclltoing  them  in  sacks, 
from  which  they  utter  most  sacrificial  grunts.  A 
treaty  for  the  purchase  ensues,  but  Dicaeopolis  is 
not  so  easily  deceived ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  the  father,  and  the  energetic  grunts 
of  the  daughters,  the  worthy  citizen  surmises  that, 
by  and  bye,  they  wiU  bo  fit  for  sacrifices  to  Venus, 
and  with  that  view  willingly  concludes  their  pur- 
chase for  a  little  garlic  and  salt.  The  vendor  is 
equally  content,  and  declares  he  would  sell  his 
wife  and  mother  on  the  same  terms.  His  hilarity 
is  somewhat  interrupted  by  an  informer,  who 
threatens  to  bring  him  under  the  law ;  but  he  is 
driven  off  by  the  Achamians,  who  finish  ihe  third 
Act  by  a  chorus,  directed  against  informers. 

The  fourth  opens  with  a  fresh  attack  upon  the 
informers.  A  Boeotian  arrives  with  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous store  of  commodities,  among  which 
are  Copaic  eels,  a  delicacy  peculiarly  dear  to 
Athenian  palates.  Dicaeopolis  seizes  upon  them 
for  his  market  dues  (not  before  they  have  suppUed 


a  parody  on  Euripides  and  a  burlesque  on  JEschy- 
lus),  and  then  treats  for  the  barter  of  the  Boeotian's 
other  commodities.  Nothing  however  that  he 
ofiers  will  please  the  Boeotian  who  wishes  some- 
thing that  Athens  and  no  other  country  has. 
That,  says  Dicseopolis,  is  a  sycophant,  and  the 
Boeotian  is  tickled  with  the  notion  of  making 
money  by  the  exhibition  of  so  rare  a  monster. 
He  indeed  demurs  to  his  diminutive  size,  but  he 
is  told  that  such  as  he  is,  he  is  every  inch  a  rogue. 
The  party  so  ushered,  gives  an  illustration  of  his 
craft  by  threatening  to  inform  upon  the  Boeotian 
for  selling  candlewicks,  which  he  says  implies  a  plot 
for  burning  the  citadel,  upon  which  he  is  bundled 
off  as  a  nuisance,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chorus. 
A  servant  of  Lamachus  now  asks  leave  to  buy 
some  Copaic  eels,  which  are  refrised,  with  a  parody 
upon  ^schylus,  descriptive  of  his  master ;  and 
the  Achamians,  at  last  convinced  of  the  evils  of 
war,  cbaunt  in  its  dispraise ,  while  Dicseopolis  adds 
a  beautiM  littie  lyric,  which  in  these  piping 
times  when  Empire  itself  is  Peace,  we  may  trans- 
late for  the  especial  use  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  members  of  the  Peace  Society. 

Peace !  thou  who  erst  with  Venus  bred. 

Art  foster-sister  of  each  Grace, 

Can  I  that  lovely  forehead  trace, 
Nor  form  a  wish  with  thee  to  wed ; 
By  Love  united,  garland-crowned, 

As  Zeuxis  once  the  boy-god  drew — 

Nor  say,  I  am  too  old  to  woo  : 
Were  once  my  happy  fates  upboimd, 

Old  though  I  haply  be,  with  thine, 
With  three  fair  arts  I  thee  could  please, 
Circling  our  rustic  home  with  trees ; 

First,  plant  in  lengthened  rows  the  vine, 
The  flg-tree's  tender  blossom  nourish, 

Then  from  the  olive  press  the  oil. 

To  grace  our  new  moon's  festal  toil ; 
Such  arts  with  thee,  I  fain  would  cherish ! 

A  herald  announces  the  celebration  of  the  Feast 
of  Pitchers,  and  Dicseopolis  sets  about  his  culinary 
preparations  for  it,  to  the  admiration  of  the  chorus 
who  compliment  him  on  his  skilhil  and  feast-like 
ministrations.  In  the  midst  of  tiiem  he  is  accosted 
by  a  husbandman  who  unsuccessfully  applies  for 
a  share  of  the  truce.  A  paranymph  or  bridesman  on 
behalf  of  the  bridegroom,  who  wishes  to  remain  at 
home,  is  equally  unsuccessful,  until  the  bridesmaid 
whispers  a  communication  from  the  bride,  which 
induces  Dicseopolis  to  send  a  truce,  accompanied 
by  a  box  of  perfumed  ointment,  with  directions  for 
its  application,  in  the  grossest  strain  of  buffoonery. 
Two  messengers  next  arrive ;  one  to  summon  La- 
machus to  repel  an  incursion  of  Boeotians,  and  the 
other  to  caU  Dicaeopolis  to  the  feast.  The  general 
and  the  citizen  make  their  usual  preparations, 
the  one  with  reluctance,  and  the  other  with  glee, 
in  a  line  for  line  dialogue  full  of  humour  and 
equivoque,  the  one  being  a  constant  travestie 
of  the  other,  the  chorus  breaking  in  to  heighten 
the  contrast  with  a  pretty  snatch  descriptive  of 
the  hardships  of  a  camp-bed,  and  the  comforts  of 
a  home  one.  The  act  concludes  with  one  of  those 
unexpected  turns  common  in  such  pieces,  a  hu- 
morous attack  on  Antimachus,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus,  who,  besides  being  a  bad  poet  and  a  dull 
historian,  offended  his  coxmtrymen  still  more  by 
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giving  shabby  entertainments  in  his  official  capa- 
city. We  can  imagine  the  glee  of  the  uproarious 
Athenians  at  finding  the  tables  thus  turned  on  the 
unfortunate  choragus,  not  improbably  assisting 
at  the  representation. 

The  fifth  and  the  last  act  is  very  short,  propor- 
tion being  of  no  importance  in  a  piece  where  re- 
gularity woiQd  be  out  of  place,  and  where  there 
is  really  no  plot  to  mature.  Lamachus  returns 
wounded  and  covered  with  filth,  having  fallen 
intx)  a  gutter,  and  lost  his  fine  equipments.  His 
servant  precedes  him,  calling  for  warm  water 
and  cloths,  and  describing  his  master's  mishaps  in 
a  parody  on  the  tragedians.  When  the  general 
himself  arrives,  not  the  least  part  of  his  mortifica- 
tion arises  from  his  appearing  in  such  a  plight 
before  Dicseopolis,  and  that  worthy  citizen  soon 
makes  his  appearance  in  a  way  that  ^vill  relieve 
our  readers  of  any  remaining  doubts  they  may 
have  of  his  worth.  He  has  got  drunk  at  the  feast, 
and  he  returns  supported  by  two  courtesans,  to 
whom  his  talk  is  such  that  we  cannot  attempt  to 
abridge  it.  The  lamentations  of  Lamachus  who 
is  carried  off  to  a  surgeon,  alternate  ludicrously 
with  the  hiccuping  hurrahs  of  the  citizen,  and 
the  cheers  of  the  chorus.  The  play  ends  abruptly, 
though  it  is  understood  that  it  closed  with  a  mock 
procession. 

The  KnighU  is  probably  the  noblest  of  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  being  replete  with  lofty 
poetry  and  patriotic  invective  to  such  a  degree 
as  almost  to  lend  it  a  tragic  interest.  It  was 
written  to  e^cpose  Cleon,  the  chief  of  the  dema- 
gogues, who  swayed  the  Athenian  democracy 
after  the  death  of  Pericles.  He  was  originally  a 
tanner,  and  attained  the  highest  offices,  in  spite 
of,  perhaps  by  means  of,  the  coarsest  manners. 
He  affected  an  honest  bluntness  of  speech,  and 
was  remarkable  in  the  assembly  for  the  vehemence 
of  his  harangues,  and  the  extravagance  of  his 
gesticulations.  Withal  he  was  a  cunning  and  un- 
scrupulous knave,  without  ability,  and  without 
modesty.  The  quarre^  between  him  and  Aristo- 
phanes was  of  old  standing,  for  he  had  resented 
the  boldness  of  the  dramatist  by  impugning  his 
right  to  citizenship,  a  charge  which  Aristophanes 
successftilly  repelled,  quotmg  in  his  defence,  it  is 
said,  a  line  of  Homer,  which  Father  Brumoy  has 
happily  turned  into  a  French  epigram  : — 

Je  suis  fils  de  Philippe,  h,  ce  que  dit  ma  m^re ; 

Pour  moi,  je  n'en  S9ai8  rien ;  qui  S9ait  quel  est  son  p^re  ? 

At  the  time  the  KnighU  was  brought  on  the 
stage,  Cleon  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and 
no  actor  could  be  got  to  personate  him.  Aristo- 
phanes himself  boldly  xmdertook  the  part,  without 
a  mask,  but  besmearing  his  fiice  to  make  it  re- 
semble that  of  the  demagogue.  It  was  in  this 
piece  that  Demos  was  introduced  to  ridicule  the 
sovereign  people  itself.  The  following  passage 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Demosthenes  the  general, 
describes  both  the  demagogue  and  his  dupe,  with 
covert  allusions  in  every  Ime,  which,  however,  we 
cannot  stop  to  explain. 

Pri'thee  now ;  ve  have  for  master  here 
Old  Demos,  who  liyes  hard  hy  in  the  Pnyx ; 


Feeding  on  beans,  a  rough,  hot-headed,  deaf, 
Morose  curmudgeon.    Last  new  moon  he  bought 
A  Paphlagouian  tanner  for  a  slave, — 
Right  foul  of  mouth,  and  fit  for  anything, 
Who  knowing  well  the  weak  side  of  his  master, 
Flattered  and  fawned  upon  him  like  a  hound. 
Baiting  with  leather  parings  and  soft  words, 
As  thus :  **  Good  Demos,  now  that  you  have  tried 
**  A  cause,  will  you  go  bathe  ?  pray  taste  this  cake ; 
'^  Or  will  you  please  to  sup  ?    Take  these  three  obols, 
\  '*They  are  your  due,  good  judge."  Thus  would  the  knave,* 
This  Paphlagouian  currier,  and  straight 
Whatever  we  had  for  our  lord  prepaid 
He  takes  it  from  us,  and  presents  to  him. 
'Twas  but  the  other  day  that  I  had  kneaded 
A  Spartan  pudding  for  our  master's  table, 
When  lo  !  at  Pylus  this  light-fingered  knave 
Steals  it  from  me,  and  serves  it  as  his  own. 
There's  none  but  he  must  wait  upon  our  master ; 
He  drives  us  off,  and  with  his  leathern  fly-flap 
The  public  orators  he  puts  to  flight, 
While  the  old  man  sups ;  or  if  he  finds  him  bent 
On  the  Sybilline  leaves,  he  chants  his  oracles, 
Watching  his  time,  and  when  he  finds  him  stupid, 
He  slanders  us  all  round,  and  then  we're  whippedl 
Anon  to  us  the  Paphlagouian  comes, 
Browbeating  and  cajoling  us  by  turns. 
For  a  douceur.    *<  See,"  says  he,  **  how  I  eaosed 
^*  Hylas  be  beat.    Something  still  worse  remains 
"  For  you,  unless  you  wisely  take  the  hint." 
And  that  we  do,  choosing  to  pay  the  slave, 
Rather  than  have  the  master  on  our  rear. 

This  is  playful,  however,  in  comparison  with 
the  fierce  invective  of  the  choruses,  which  fur 
exceeds  the  ordinary  limits  of  comic  satire. 

In  the  Clouds,  which  was  written  to  ridicule 
the  sophists,  the  principal  character  is  Socrates. 
Strepsiades,  a  rustic  and  somewhat  roguish  father, 
is  plagued  with  a  spendthrift  son — ^Fhidippides — 
whom  he  wishes  to  go  to  the  schools  of  philosophy 
in  order  to  learn  how  to  get  quit  of  his  debts 
without  paying  them.  The  son  (in  whom  Alci- 
biades  is  supposed  to  be  pointed  at)  prefers  horse- 
racing  to  philosophy,  and  the  father  himself  seeks 
the  abode  of  Socrates  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  craft.  First  a  disciple  explains 
some  of  the  wonders  of  the  academy,  and  then 
the  neophyte  is  introduced  to  the  philosopher 
himself,  who  is  seated  in  a  basket  among  the 
clouds,  a  burlesque  on  the  sublimity  of  his  specu- 
lations, which  are  too  transcendant  to  rest  on  the 
earth.  These  clouds,  deified  by  comic  license,  and 
no  doubt  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  some  grotesque 
shape,  form  the  chorus,  and  give  occasion  to  some 
most  exquisite  poetry  throughout  the  piece.  They 
are  thus  invoked  by  Socrates : — 

Oh,  Air,  in  whose  despotic  grasp  is  held 

This  globe,  aloft  in  space  inimitable  ! 

Bright  ^ther !  and  ye  reverend  deities, 

Clouds !  by  whom  thunders  roll  and  lightnings  flash, 

Arise  sublime,  and  to  my  studious  eye 

Beveal  yourselves  in  your  divinity ! 

Strepsiades,  who  has  neither  imagination  nor 
sentiment  in  his  composition,  but  who  knows  that 
clouds  are  apt  to  beget  rain,  recollects  that  he  has 
left  home  without  his  cap,  and  exclaims  against 
their  appearing  before  he  has  wrapped  himself  in 
his  cloak.     Socrates  resumes — 

Come,  then,  thrice -honoured  Clouds,  reveal  your- 
selves ! 
Whether  upon  Olympus'  snow-crowned  heights 
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You  sit  enthroned,  or  in  the  garden  caves 
Of  Father  Ocean  lead  the  mystic  dance, 
With  sea-nymphs  sportive ;  or,  if  chance  it  be 
That  in  Nile's  wave  yon  dip  yonr  golden  urns, 
Or  by  Mceotis'  lake,  or  on  the  steep 
Of  snowy  Mimas  hold  your  misty  seat, 
Hear  me,  and  on  my  sacred  offering  smile ! 

The  clouds,  thus  invoked,  reveal  themselves,  and 
commence  a  choral  strain — 

Eternal  Olouds,  arise ! 
Agile  in  your  dewy  forms, 
Leave  Father  Ocean  with  his  storms, 

For  your  home  amid  the  skies  ! 

On  the  mountain's  wood-clad  brow, 

Thence  scan  the  landscape  wide  below; — 

The  sacred  earth,  with  riches  teeming, 
The  holy  rivers  in  their  noisy  course, 
The  sea,  resounding  with  its  murmurs  hoarsa; 

For  other's  restless  eye  is  gleaming 
With  glittering  ray ! 

Casting  aside  our  showery  veil. 

We  our  immortal  forms  reveal, 
And,  with  far-seeing  eye,  the  earth  survey. 

Socrates  adores,  and  Strepsiades  is  so  struck  with 
terror,  that  he  becomes  grossly  coarse.  The  chorus 
proceeds : — 

Shower-bringing  Virgins,  hear ! 
Gome  we  to  Pidlas'  fertile  land, 
Come  we  to  Cecrop's  well-loved  strand, 
The  dwelling  of  earth's  noblest  band, 

The  precincts  where 
Holy  worship  and  rites  divine, 
Not  to  be  uttered,  proclaim  the  shrine, 
The  mystic  temple,  where  are  shown 
Things  to  eye  of  sense  unknown; 
The  gifts  of  the  celestial  race, 
Their  images,  their  high-roofed  fanes. 
All  sacrificial  pomp  ordains, 
And  all  that  can  adorn  a  place, 

In  which  one  constant  hohday 
In  every  season  festive  reigns ; 

And  in  the  springtime,  bhthe  and  gay, 
Bacchus  with  ivy  crowns  his  head. 

And  many  a  merry  roundelay 

From  pipes  in  well -contested  play, 
Incites  the  dancers'  airy  tread. 

Socrates  explains  to  Strepsiades,  that  clouds, 
instead  of  being  mere  vapours,  as  he  had  supposed, 
are  the  nurses  of  all  the  sophists,  fortune-tellers, 
quacks,  spendthrifts,  dithyrambic  poets,  and  astro- 
logers— a  race  of  idlers  who  repay  their  care  hy 
celebrating  their  praise.  The  old  man,  after 
being  initiated  into  the  sophistical  learning  of  the 
Socratic  school,  induces  his  son  to  learn  it  also. 
Phidippides  shows  himself  an  apt  pupil  in 
roguery,  hy  beating  his  father,  and  then  defend- 
ing himself  by  the  sophistry  he  has  learned.  The 
fatiier,  now  convinced  that  he  has  been  deceived 
by  the  philosopher,  sets  his  house  on  fire,  and 
bums  him  and  his  scholars  out.  This  simple 
plot,  besides  its  main  purpose  of  ridiculing  the 
sophists,  is  the  vehicle  for  a  great  deal  of  satire 
upon  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  not  a  little 
poetry,  and  the  usual  quantity  of  fiin,  frolic,  and 
filth. 

It  has  long  been  a  problem  of  great  interest, 
how  Aristophanes  could  so  far  misrepresent  the 
character  of  Socrates,  as  to  exhibit  him  as  the 
chief  of  the  sophists  whose  pernicious  arts  the 


philosopher  laboured  so  hard  to  expose,  or  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  of  any  kind  one  who  has  come 
down  to  us  invested  with  the  attributes  of  the 
most  exalted  philosophy.  None  of  the  many  so- 
lutions which  have  been  offered  seem  to  be  satis- 
factory ;  and  were  we  to  venture  a  suggestion  on 
so  obscure  a  subject,  it  would  be  that  perhaps  the " 
solution  may  be  found  in  the  anomalous  character 
of  the  old  comedy,  which  is  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  any  ordinary  rules  even  of  satirical  compo- 
sition. The  supposition  that  the  Clouds  led  to  the 
impeachment  and  death  of  Socrates  has  long 
ago  been  exploded,  and  it  would  not  surprise  us 
to  find  that  no  one  enjoyed  the  representation 
more  than  the  philosopher  himself.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  and  Aristophanes  lived 
on  the  most  intimate  terms.  Plato,  in  one  of  his 
dialogues,  represents  them  as  in  habits  of  con- 
vivial intercourse.  Or  if  we  are  driven  to  be- 
believe  that  the  Clouds  was  a  real  attack  on 
Socrates,  though  we  know  that  it  was  misdirected 
against  him  as  one  of  the  sophists,  we  are  not  so 
sure  that  the  ridicule  was  equally  misplaced  in 
other  respects.  His  magnanimous  death  has  been 
his  apotheosis  to  posterity,  but  he  certainly  did 
not  appear  in  the  same  august  point  of  view  to 
his  contemporaries.  An  unprepossessing  figure, 
crowned  as  Plato  says  with  the  head  of  Silenus, 
and  owing  little  to  the  adornments  of  manners, 
dress,  or  even  cleanliness,  gave  no  exterior  token 
of  mental  dignity;  whale  a  constant  circle  of 
pupils,  and  his  catechetical  mode  of  teaching 
them,  marked  him  out,  at  least  to  the  superficial 
eye,  as  one  of  the  very  sophists  whom  he  sys- 
tematically opposed.  Kor  are  we  without  reason 
for  suspecting  that  notwithstanding  his  practical 
philosophy,  his  character  was  stained  with  vices 
which  even  in  his  own  times  were  not  practised 
without  obloquy,  and  in  ours  are  altogether 
infamous. 

Contrasted  with  Attic  art,  otherwise  so  chaste 
and  severe  in  its  principles,  these  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes seem  like  a  Punchinello  grimacing  in 
the  portico  of  the  Parthenon, — and  yet  they  are 
among  the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity. 
They  give  us  a  strange  insight  into  the  every  day 
life  of  the  men  for  whom  Plato  thought,  Pericles 
thundered,  Phidias  sculptured,  and  JEschylus  sung. 
They  show  us  ohe  side  of  those  of  whom  the  other 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  annals  of  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis.  Had  they  come  down  to  us  divested  of  their 
grosser  elements,  and  merely  as  works  of  art,  they 
would  have  been  classed  with  the  noblest  efforts 
of  the  tragic  muse ;  had  they  reached  us  without 
their  artistic  adornments,  we  would  have  supposed 
they  had  been  the  amusements  of  the  dregs  of  the 
population  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Atiienians. 
It  is  the  combination  in  them  of  the  highest  lite- 
rary excellence  with  the  lowest  buffoonery  that 
makes  them  so  precious,  for  they  teach  us  that  no 
degree  of  merely  intellectual  cultivation  is  incom- 
patible with  the  grossest  immorality.  They  show 
us  what  the  world  has  gained  as  well  as  lost  as  it 
has  advanced,  for  while  we  have  good  comedies 
and  abundance  of  poetry,  no  modem  stage  could 
exhibit,  no  modem  audience  could  tolerate  what 
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seems  to  have  not  merely  been  tolerated  but 
highly  relished  by  the  Athenians.  But  while  we 
deprecate  their  licentiousness^  let  us  be  just  to 
Aristophanes,  who  corrected  the  eTil  rather  than 


aggravated  it,  and  withal  dignified  his  art  by  the 
purposes  of  a  patriot  and  cdl  the  resources  of  a 
poet. 


BISTORT  AND  ROMANCE  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE.* 


It  is  impossible  in  the  present  day  to  escape  the 
conviction  that  the  public  are  becoming  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  important  advantages  held  out 
to  them  by  Institutions,  which  step  as  it  were 
between  them  and  destiny — ^which  deprive  acci- 
dent and  misfortune  of  their  calamitous  elements, 
and  death  itself  of  half  its  terror.  If  any  man 
harbour  a  doubt  on  this  subject,  he  need  but  look 
around  him,  wherever  he  may  happen  to  find 
himself,  and  he  will  meet  sufficient  evidence  at 
every  turn  to  prove  the  fact  which  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other,  asserts  the  superior  moral  aspect 
of  the  speculative  spirit  among  the  men  of  our 
own  generation,  compared  with  any  that  has  gone 
before.  The  reckless  greed  and  insatiable  ava- 
rice that  characterized  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  a  period  not  very  far  remote,  if  they  yet 
survive  in  individuals,  may  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional phenomena,  and  not  as  the  acknowledged 
and  tolerated  motives  which  actuate  business  men. 
The  old  usurers  and  annuity-mongers  who,  three 
centuries  ago,  plundered  and  swindled  the  public 
with  impunity,  if  they  have  their  representatives 
among  us,  lurking  in  bye-places,  and  way-laying 
the  thoughtless  and  extravagant  in  the  purlieus 
of  gambling  dens  and  sporting  resorts,  have  them, 
at  least,  no  longer  in  the  recognised  haunts  of 
commerce.  Witii  us  integrity  is  as  much,  nay 
more,  a  part  of  a  man's  or  a  company's  capital,  as 
gold  in  coffers  or  securities  in  the  bcmk ;  and  it  is 
becoming  from  day  to  day  more  difficult  for  the 
needy  and  imprincipled  villain  to  levy  contribu- 
tions upon  the  simple  public,  by  artifices  however 
specious  and  plausible.  We  are  far  from  supposing 
that  this  improved  tone  in  the  morals  of  commerce 
is  owing  altogether  to  a  change  for  the  better  in 
the  moral  character  and  convictions  of  commercial 
men.  In  feet,  if  it  were  so,  however  much  we 
might  congratulate  ourselves  upon  it,  it  would  be 
of  fer  less  value  and  importance  to  the  community 
than  if  it  had  resulted,  as  we  believe  that  in  the 
main  it  has  resulted,  from  other  and  different 
causes.  Experience,  no  one  will  deny,  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  gradually  effecting  the  change, 
however  much,  looking  to  the  periodical  returns 
of  bubbles  and  manias  and  their  resulting  panics, 
one  might  be  inclined  to  doubt  it :  but  competi- 
tion, we  imagine,  has  effected  a  great  deal  more ; 
and  while  it  has  frimished  the  people  with  every 
good  and  desirable  thing  at  the  minimum  cost  of 
production,  it  has  led  to  the  sifting  of  all  preten- 
sions and  the  weighing  of  all  clauns  to  responsi- 
bility.    This  may  not  as  yet  be  very  evident  in 


matters  of  trifling  import-*in  feet  in  the  petty 
details  of  ready-money  trade  the  contrary  is  but 
too  palpable  in  whatever  direction  we  chance  to 
turn ;  but  yet  where  confidence  is  demanded  and 
reposed  in  affidrs  of  serious  import,  there  has  been 
sufficient  pressure  from  without  to  ensure  a 
tolerable  amount  of  security  in  general  transac- 
tions. This  amelioration  is  nowhere  more  appa- 
rent than  in  the  improved  systemization  and  con- 
duct of  Assurances  of  all  kinds,  which  owing  to 
the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge,  backed  by 
observations  and  registries  carried  on  with  rigid 
exactness  for  a  series  of  years,  have  at  length 
become  fixed  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  having 
already  conferred  immense  advantages  upon  so- 
ciety, promise  infinitely  more.  Experience  has 
shown  that  accidents,  probabilities,  and  what  we 
call  chances,  of  every  kind,  though  singly  they 
could  only  offer  the  ground  of  a  gambling  specu- 
lation to  the  assurer,  are  yet  in  the  aggregate  re- 
ducible to  laws  as  unvarying  in  operation  through- 
out a  long  course  of  years  as  those  which  govern 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  or  the  recuirence  of 
the  seasons.  The  same  experience  has  taught  the 
average  duration  of  life  at  any  age  when  calcu- 
lated in  the  aggregate  of  the  population.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  accident  of  any  kind,  and 
death  itself,  though  in  individual  instances  un- 
known to  all  but  Omniscience,  may  yet  be  safely 
and  certainly  predicated  in  the  mass — ^and  as 
safely  and  certconly  guarded  against,  so  far  as  hu- 
man agency  can  avail.  To  this  end  union  only  is 
wanting — ^that  numbers  should  combine  in  con- 
fronting the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  with  such  re- 
medies as  humanity  can  bring  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferer,  or  in  the  case  of  death,  to  the  solace  of 
the  survivors.  Such  a  union  of  parties  for  such 
an  object  is  an  Assurance  Society,  and  we  look, 
as  we  have  already  said,  upon  their  general  pre- 
valence in  the  present  day,  as  an  indisputable 
sign  of  an  improved  spirit  in  relation  to  pe- 
cuniary matters. 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  of  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  the  system  of  assurances. 
Most  of  them  have  long  ago  made  up  their  minds 
on  that  point,  and  we  could  refer  to  not  a  few 
who  have  reaped  the  benefit  in  their  own  persons, 
and  whose  descendants  will  reap  it  after  them. 
But  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Francis's  interesting  volume, 
we  design  to  take  a  very  brief  retrospect  of  the 
history  of  Life  Assurance — noticing  some  few  of 
the  very  curious  details  now  for  the  first  time 
made  known  to  the  public. 


*  Annals,  Anecdotes,  and  Legends :  A  Chroniole  of  life  Assurance.   By  John  Francis.   London :  Longman  and 
Co.    1863. 
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There  were  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  value 
of  life  in  this  country  until  about  a  century  ago. 
In  the  reign  of  the  Charleses  the  mortality  of  Lon- 
don waSy  even  in  healthy  seasons,  proportionately 
more  than  double  what  it  is  now ;  and  when  the 
periodical  plagues  came  round,  which  they  did 
about  every  eleven  years,  the  slaughter  was  ter- 
rible. But  there  were  no  accurate  registers  kept 
of  births  and  deaths;  and  whoever  insured, 
as  there  were  no  companies,  did  it  by  making  a 
bargain  with  a  speculating  banker  or  capitalist, 
who  was  often  found  wanting  when  the  sum 
assured  became  due.  The  first  English  writer 
who  threw  any  light  upon  the  subject  was  John 
Grraunt,  whose  "  Natural  and  Political  Observations 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  "  was  published  in  1664. 
He  was  a  man  of  business,  though  but  a  trades- 
mauy  and  his  volume  touches  upon  almost  every 
question  in  political  economy.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Life 
Assurance,  as  his  work  led  to  a  taste  for  the  study 
among  men  of  thoughtM  minds ;  and  to  him  was 
owing  the  care  wi^  which  parish  registers  have 
since  been  kept,  the  materials  of  which  have  been 
of  BO  much  use.  Sir  W.  Petty,  his  cotemporary, 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  growth  of 
the  city  of  London,  made  a  further  movement 
onwards. 

At  this  time  marine  insurance  had  been  prac- 
tised in  England  for  a  century,  and  perhaps  more ; 
and  travellers  going  long  voyages  were  accus- 
tomed to  insure  in  sums  payable  on  their  return, 
if  they  ever  returned  at  all.  The  great  merchants 
and  corporations  of  the  day  were  not  unwilling 
to  accept  such  deposits  and  responsibilities.  An- 
nuities were  also  at  the  same  period  common 
enough,  and  usurers  grew  rich  by  trafficking  in 
them.  Audley,  the  notorious  shark  and  million- 
aire, described  the  system  of  doing  business 
happily  enough  in  the  following  reply  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  One  of  his  victims :  "If  you  don't 
pay  me  my  annuity,"  said  he,  *'  you  cheat  me  ; 
if  you  do,  I  cheat  you."  This  worthy  died,  amid 
the  curses  of  the  people  he  defrauded,  worth  a 
milHon,  which  went  to  a  stranger. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Graunt  and 
Petty,  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  the  chances 
of  life,  appears  from  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1680, 
in  which  the  life  of  a  healthy  man  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40  is  estimated  at  seven  years  only, 
and  that  of  an  aged  or  sickly  person  at  five  or  six 
years — these  being  the  two  extremes  of  the  vari- 
ous limits.  Then  came  the  Astronomer  Eoyal, 
Salley,  to  whose  general  formula  for  calculating 
the  value  of  annuities  was  owing  the  germ  of  our 
subsequent  knowledge.  His  table  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  duration  of  human  life  was  pub- 
lished in  1693,  not  before  it  was  wanted,  as  in  the 
year  before,  annuities  were  granted  for  seven  years' 
purchase,  and  government  were  so  ignorant  as  to 
change  life  annuities  into  annuities  for  99  years 
for  the  consideration  of  4j  years  extra  purchase. 

In  1698,  the  Mercers'  Company  commenced  a 
scheme  of  assurance  for  lives,  which  was  accounted 
a  very  notable  one.  Considerable  sums  were 
^bscribedy  and  the  Corporation  fancied  it  was  a 


capital  speculation.  They  had  fixed  their  pay- 
ments to  annuitants  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent., 
which  they  were  soon  obliged  to  lower.  After- 
wards they  stopped  payment,  and  petitioned  Par- 
liament for  assistance.  They  learned  prudence  by 
misfortune,  and  are  now  among  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  London.  The  Grovemment  of  the  day  was 
not  a  whit  more  wise  than  the  Mercers'  Company. 
William  III.  raised  money  on  life-annuities,  and 
gave  fourteen  per  cent,  to  all  alike — the  man  of 
thirty  getting  as  much  as  the  man  of  seventy. 

In  1706,  the  Amtcahle,  an  improvement  on  the 
Mercers'  Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  Queen 
Anne.  The  shares  were  limited  to  2,000 ;  and 
shareholders,  from  twelve  to  forty-five,  and  whe- 
ther in  good  health  or  dying,  paid  the  same  pre- 
mium— a  plan,  the  absurdity  of  which  nothing 
could  surpass.  The  annual  income,  minus  ex- 
penses, was  divided  yearly  among  ^e  represen- 
tatives of  those  who  died.  The  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  the  era  of  the  "  little 
goes"  of  assurance.  There  were  assurances  for 
marriage  portions,and  children's  portions,  &c.,  &c., 
most  of  which  projects  were  systems  of  wholesale 
robbery,  the  provident  poor  constituting  the  vic- 
tims. "Not  before  these  bubbles  had  wrought  a 
vast  amoimt  of  mischief,  they  were  put  an  end  to 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  enacting  a  penalty  of 
£500  on  their  promoters. 

Bubbles  in  that  day  were  at  a  premium,  and  no 
sooner  were  the  pettifogging  affairs  above-men- 
tioned extinguished,  than  t£e  Great  South  Sea 
Bubble  arose  in  their  place.  With  the  history  of 
that  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do ;  but  con- 
temporaneously with  it  came  into  existence  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  the  London  ABsurance.  They 
were  resisted  by  the  Amtcahle,  now  fourteen  years 
old,  as  upstarts,  and  accused  of  bribing  the  At- 
torney-Greneral.  They  made  but  slow  progress  at 
first,  and  were  hawked  in  Change  Alley  along 
with  companies  for  importing  jackasses  and  for 
fatting  hogs.  It  happened^  however,  that  in 
voting  the  Supplies,  the  arrears  of  the  Civil  List 
were  forgotten  by  the  Committee  before  they  were 
dismissed.  The  two  new  Companies  took  advan- 
tage of  the  despair  of  the  Ministers,  and  offered 
the  King  £600,000  for  Charters.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  though  but  half  the  sum  was  eventually 
paid.  The  new  Companies  proceeded  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  Amicable,  taking  the  same 
premium  from  all  applicants  between  twelve  and 
forty-five,  and  renewing  policies  without  reference 
to  age  or  health.  The  great  bubble  era  threw  off 
some  strange  projects,  which  could  never  have 
come  into  existence,  save  at  a  period  of  general 
infatuation.  Among  the  rest  were  a  company  for 
insurance  against  housebreakers  and  highwaymen 
— one  for  assurance  against  lying — another  against 
death  by  drinking  Geneva — ^and  a  rum  insurance ; 
to  say  nothing  of  one  commenced  in  Change 
Alley  to  insure  female  chastity. 

De  Moivre,  a  French  reftigee,  published  in 
1718,  his  "  Doctrine  of  Chances,"  which,  though 
nothing  more  than  an  amusing  book  on  gambling 
and  its  hazards,  led  to  something  better,  it  being 
followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  his  "  Doctrine  of 
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Chances  applied  to  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  on 
lives."  It  was  an  hypothesis  of  his  that  the  de- 
crement of  life  was  unifonn  from  hirth  to  extreme 
old  age-— equal  numhers  from  a  given  population 
dying  every  year  until  they  are  all  extinct ;  and 
this  hypothesis,  erroneous  as  it  is,  was  adopted  hy 
Mr.  Dodson,  twenty  years  after,  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  tables,  in  preference  to  entering  on  a 
sea  of  uncertain  calculations.  Up  to  1746,  Dr. 
Halley'sBreslau  Tables,  and  those  of  Kersseboom, 
taken  from  the  records  of  life-annuities  in  Hol- 
land, were  the  only  data  from  which  anything 
approximating  to  the  true  laws  of  mortality  could  be 
deduced.  In  this  year,  M.  de  Parcieux  added  to 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  by  the  publication 
of  his  "£8Mi  9ur  les  ProhahUiUB  de  la  Bwrie  de  la 
vie  Humaine,^^  In  the  year  following,  Mr.  James 
Hodgson  essayed  to  show  the  value  of  annuities 
on  lives,  from  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality.  The 
subject  now  began  to  be  interesting  to  mathe- 
matical men.  In  1753,  Mr.  Dodson  took  it  up, 
and  Simpson,  the  self-taught  mathematician,  who 
had  been  engaged  with  it  for  some  time,  put 
forth  some  of  the  best  tables  which  were  published 
for  many  years.  In  1760,  the  French  naturalist, 
Buffbn,  contributed  to  the  statistics  of  assurance 
in  a  table  of  the  probabilities  of  life,  estimated 
from  the  mortality  bills  of  three  parishes  in  Paris 
and  two  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our  ancestors 
were  picking  up  wisdom  by  instalments. 

The  first  known  fr^ud  in  assurance,  is  here 
abridged  frt>m  the  account  of  Mr.  Francis. 

About  1730,  two  persons  resided  in  the  then  obscure 
suburbs  of  St.  Giles's,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman  of 
about  twenty,  the  other  a  man  whose  age  would  have 
allowed  him  to  be  the  woman's  father  .  .  .  Their 
I)osition  might  be  characterized  by  the  modem  term 
**  shabby  genteel."  They  kept  little  company,  and  little 
was  remarked  of  them  beyond  the  fact  that  the  man  was 
tall  and  military-looking,  and  the  woman,  though  hand- 
some, haughty  and  frigid.  On  a  sudden  the  latter  was 
taken  ill  in  the  night.  The  man  procured  assistance, 
and  on  the  airival  of  the  leech,  his  daughter  was  found 
in  agony,  and  soon  became  insensible,  and  died  in  his 
presence.  The  doctor  laid  his  hand  on  her  heart,  shook 
his  head,  intimating  that  all  was  over,  and  went  his  way. 
The  searchers  came,  and  the  coffin  with  its  contents  was 
committed  to  the  earth.  Immediately  after,  the  be- 
reaved father  claimed  from  the  underwriters  a  sum 
insured  on  his  daughter's  life,  and  left  the  place. 

No  great  Ume  had  elapsed,  when  the  neighbourhood 
of  Queen  Square  began  to  shake  its  head  at  the  rather 
suspicious  connection,  which  existed  between  one  of  the 
inmates  of  a  house  in  that  locality,  and  a  lady  who  re- 
sided with  him.  The  gentleman  assumed  the  title  of 
captain  and  the  style  of  a  macaroni,  and  visited  Bane- 
lagh  with  the  lady,  who  accompanied  him  everywhere. 
Being  apparently  wealthy,  he  attained  a  certain  position 
—was  known  to  be  a  dabbler  in  the  funds,  and  was  seen 
occasionally  at  Lloyd's  and  Garraway's,  chiefly  affecting 
the  company  of  assurers.  His  house  soon  became  the 
resort  of  the  young  bloods  of  the  day,  where,  if  they 
lost  their  money  they  were  repaid  by  a  glance  from  the 
goddess  of  the  place.  It  was  noticed  that  the  master  of 
the  house  never  lost — and  no  doubt  his  current  expenses 
were  met  by  his  gambling  gains.  Soon  came  an  alarm- 
ing interruption  to  these  recreations.  Any  one  who  had 
possessed  sufficient  discrimination,  might  have  recog- 
nised in  the  captain  and  his  inamorata,  the  father  and 
daughter  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Giles's.  The  same  mock 
tragedy  was  again  reacted.  The  lady  was  seized  with 
spasms  at  the  heart,  which  seemed  to  convulse  her  frame, 


and  again  the  man  was  in  the  agony  of  despair.  Physi- 
cians were  sent  for  in  haste ;  one  only  arrived  in  time  to 
see  her  die;  the  rest,  satisfied  that  life  had  fled, 
took  their  fees  and  departed.  After  a  sham  funeral,  the 
gallant  captain  claimed  and  received  from  varions 
underwriters,  with  whom  he  had  assured  the  life  of  the 
lady,  sums  amounting  to  many  thousands. 

A  few  years  later  a  mature-looking  personage  appeared 
daily  on  the  commercial  walks  of  llverpool,  in  the  cha. 
racter  of  a  merchant.  Deep  in  the  mysteries  of  com 
and  cotton,  a  constant  attender  at  church,  a  subscriber  to 
local  charities,  and  a  giver  of  good  dinners,  he  soon  be- 
came generally  respected.  The  hospitalities  of  his  house 
were  gracefully  dispensed,  by  a  lady  who  passed  as  his 
niece,  and  for  a  time  all  went  on  smoothly.  At  length 
it  became  whispered  abroad,  that  his  speculations  were 
not  so  successful  as  usual,  and  his  own  admissions  gave 
a  sanction  to  the  whisper.  It  soon  became  advisable  to 
borrow  money,  on  the  security  of  property  belonging  to 
his  niece.  To  do  so  they  must  insure  their  lives  for 
about  j£*-i,000.  This  was  easy  enough.  Secresy  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  sake  of  his  credit,  and  under  cover  of 
this  he  effected  at  least  ten  different  assurances  for 
^2,000  each,  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Again  he  had  the 
game  in  his  hands ;  again  the  lady  fell  suddenly  Ul,  and 
died  of  convulsions.  There  was  no  haste  in  forwarding  the 
funeral ;  the  body  lay  almost  in  state,  and  was  visited  by 
numerous  friends  who  called  to  see  the  last  of  her :  the 
physician  certified  that  she  had  died  of  a  complaint  he 
could  scarcely  name,  and  the  grave  received  a  coffin. 
The  merchant  retained  his  position  in  Liverpool,  and 
bore  his  sorrows  with  dignity,  scarcely  alluding  to  the 
assurances  that  were  due,  and  affecting  indifference  when 
they  were  named.  But  he  had  selected  his  victims  with 
skill — they  were  safe  men ;  and  he  duly  received  the 
money.  From  this  period  he  seemed  to  decline  in 
health,  change  of  air  was  prescribed — and  thus  the  de- 
sponding fatlier,  the  gallant  captain  and  the  respectable 
merchant,  got  clear  off  with  his  enormous  booty,  chuck- 
ling at  the  success  of  his  infamous  scheme. 

The  Equitable  Society  for  tlie  assorance  of 
life  and  survivorship  was  instituted  in  1762. 
This  company  which  has  been  the  model  of  suc- 
ceeding Societies,  owed  its  establishment  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  and  Edward 
Bowe  Mores,  and  its  final  success  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Sir  Eichard  Glyn  and  Sir  Eobert  Lad- 
broke,  who  superintended  its  working.  It  had 
to  contend  with  numerous  difficulties,  and  ad- 
vanced but  slowly  in  the  confidence  of  the  pubh'c. 
It  was  the  first  Company  that  ventured  on  what 
was  considered  the  dangerous  novelty  of  gradu- 
ating its  premiums  according  to  the  ages  of  the 
assured.  Its  continuance  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
in  1769,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  treatise  by  Dr. 
Price,  recommending  it  to  the  public  notice,  it 
would  probably  have  closed.  The  early  pre- 
miums of  the  Equitable  were  deduced  from  a 
state  of  mortality,  formed  firom  the  returns  of  the 
city  of  London  during  a  period  more  than  usually 
fatal  to  life.  In  1780,  Dr.  Price  induced  the 
Company  to  reduce  their  rates,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  well-known  Northampton  table  of 
mortality  was  adopted — ^but  not  without  a  safety- 
charge  in  addition,  of  15  per  cent.  This  latter 
charge  was  abolished  in  1783.  By  the  persua- 
sion of  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Morgan,  his  nephew,  by 
profession  a  surgeon,  but  a  man  of  first-rate  ma- 
thematical acquirements,  accepted  the  situation 
of  actuary  to  the  Equitable,  which  under  his 
management  rose  from  a  capital  of  a  few  thou- 
sands to  many  millions,  and  assumed  the  position 
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which  it  has  since  retained,  of  almost  national 
importance. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Morgan  published  his  "  Doctrine 
of  AnnuitieB  and  Ajasurances;''  and  he  was  the 
first  to  discoYor  the  inaccuracies  of  the  rules 
which  Simpson  and  others  had  given  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  contingent  annuities — ^his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  Equitable  having  afforded  a  key 
to  more  coirect  calculations.  "From  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Equitable,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  principle  of  life  assurance  has  progressed  with 
astonishing  rapidity  and  success.  During  its 
early  struggles,  and  before  the  mind  either  of  the 
public  or  their  rulers  had  learned  properly  to  ap- 
preciate it — a  despotic  and  insolent  attempt  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  seize  ihe  un- 
claimed property  in  Assurance  offices,  to  meet  in 
part  the  expenses  of  a  war.  But  the  Amicable, 
the  JRoyal  Meehan^e,  the  London,  and  the  Uquftable 
Assurance  Companies,  who  found  the  ''dead 
cash"  of  considerable  use,  manfully  withstood 
the  bare&ced  attempts  at  confiscation.  A  paper 
war  ensued.  Pamphlets  were  issued  on  both 
sides.  The  Companies  defied  the  claim,  and  be- 
spattered the  (Government  with  no  measured  terms 
of  abuse,  and,  backed  by  popular  opinion,  taught 
them  at  length  that  arbitrary  power  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  England,  and  that  for  the  future,  honesty 
would  be  their  best  policy. 

During  the  painj^  elaboration  of  a  reasonable 
system  of  assurance,  and  while  the  institutions 
above  mentioned,  were  slowly  making  their  way 
in  popular  estimation,  bubbles  of  every  variety  of 
form  and  constitution  were  blown  by  sharping 
speculators  without  principle,  and  often  without 
capital,  to  amuse,  excite,  distract,  and  to  fleece 
and  plunder  the  public.  Many  of  these  were 
as  diffuse  and  extravagant  in  their  management  as 
they  were  fiBilse  and  pretentious  in  their  promises. 
The  touters  netted  large  premiums,  and  friends 
and  kindred  sacrificed  each  other  for  the  sake 
of  pocketing  a  share  of  the  booty.  The  peo- 
ple, who  alone  were  practically  interested,  knew 
nothing  of  the  true  principles  of  assurance,  and  in 
vast  numbers  became  the  victims  of  annuity- 
mongers,  who  traded  upon  their  ignorance.  The 
exposures  of  Dr.  Price  put  an  end  to  many  ne- 
farious schemes,  to  the  immense  mortification 
of  their  contrivers,  who  launched  their,  anathemas 
at  his  head,  and  assailed  him  with  torrents  of 
abuse.  These  gentry,  who  lived  by  other's  losses, 
were,  however,  sometimes  defrauded  of  their 
prey,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the  following  impres- 
sive story  :— 

Residing  in  one  .of  the  wildest  districts  of  Yorkshire, 
was  one  of  those  country  squires  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
pages  of  our  elder  novehsts.  He  could  write  sufficiently 
to  sign  his  name ;  he  could  ride  so  as  always  to  be  in  at 
the  death ;  he  could  eat  when  his  day's  amusement  was 
over  sufficient  to  startle  a  modem  epicure ;  and  drink 
enough  to  send  him  to  bed  tipsy  as  regularly  as  the 

night  came Being  compelled  to  visit 

London  on  some  business,  he  found  there  were  other 
pleasures  than  those  of  hunting  foxes,  drinking  claret, 
following  the  hounds,  and  swearing  at  the  grooms. 
.  .  .  With  the  avidity  of  a  young  man  entirely  un- 
curbed. .  •  •  he  rushed  into  the  dissipation  of  London, 


where  he  contrived  to  polish  his  behaviour,  and  to  appear 
in  the  character  of  a  buck  about  town  with  some  success. 
His  estate  and  means  soon  became  familiar  to  those  who 
had  none  of  their  own,  and  he  was  quickly  surrounded  by 
all  the  younger  sons,  roysterers,  and  men  who  lived  by 
their  wits  of  the  circle  in  which  he  visited.  The  gaming 
of  the  period  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might 
truly  be  termed  a  national  sin,  and  into  this  terrible  vice 
he  threw  himself  with  a  recklessness  which  almost 
savoured  of  insanity.  Mortgage  after  mortgage  was 
given  on  his  estate ;  but  as  this  was  entailed,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  also  ensure  his  life,  which  was  done 
at  Lloyd's,  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  with  those  usurers 
who  added  to  it  their  other  branches  of  business.  In 
the  midst  of  his  downward  career  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  lady  of  singular  beauty,  married  her,  and  re- 
tired to  his  Yorkshire  home,  full  of  resolutions  of  mo- 
deration and  amendment.  For  a  period  he  kept  them. 
A  son,  heir  to  the  entail,  was  bom  to  him,  and  soon  after 
he  again  made  his  way  to  London.  Once  more  within 
this  vortex  of  pleasure,  his  good  resolutions  failed  him, 
and  he  was  led  to  the  same  pleasures,  the  same  pur- 
suits, and  the  same  vices.  He  forgot  his  wife,  his 
child,  his  home.  He  gambled,  he  betted,  he  hazarded 
his  all,  until,  one  fine  morning,  after  a  deep  debauch 
with  some  of  his  companions,  with  dice  and  cards  and 
closed  doors,  he  arose  a  ruined  man.  He  had  lost  more 
than  his  whole  life  would  redeem.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered ; 
he  saw  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  sharpers,  and  that 
he  had  been  cheated  to  their  heart's  content.  Almost 
mad,  burning  with  consuming  fire,  he  determined  to  be 
revenged.  Another  night  he  was  resolved  to  try  his 
luck,  and  by  playing  more  desperately  than  ever,  win 
back,  if  possible,  the  money  he  had  lost,  and  then  for- 
swear  the  dangerous  vice.  With  a  desperate  resolve  to 
outwit  them  in  life  or  in  death,  he  met  the  gamesters. 
He  had  hitherto  arranged  all  the  losses  he  had  sustained, 
and  his  opponents  were  prepared  to  humour  him.  The 
doors  were  once  more  closed,  the  shutters  were  down  to 
exclude  light,  refreshments  were  placed  in  an  ante- 
chamber, and  for  thirty -six  hours  the  last  game  was 
played.  The  result  may  be  guessed.  He  retired  to  his 
hotel — ^ruined,  reckless,  and  wretched.  He  knew  that  if 
he  lived,  it  would  be  a  miserable  existence  for  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  he  knew  also  that  if  he  died  by  his  own 
hand,  not  only  would  his  family  be  in  a  better  position 
than  if  he  lived,  but  that  the  men  who  had  wronged  him 
would  be  outwitted,  as  the  policies  on  his  life  would  be 
forfeited,  and  his  bonds  become  waste-paper.  His  mind 
soon  became  resolved.  He  evinced  to  the  people  of  the 
hotel  no  symptoms  of  derangement ;  but,  saying  that  he 
should  visit  the  theatre  that  night,  and  go  to  bed  early, 
as  he  had  been  rather  dissipated  lately,  he  paid  the  bill 
he  had  incurred,  giving  at  the  same  time  gratuities  to  the 
waiters.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  persons 
with  whom  his  life  had  been  insured,  stating,  that  as  ex- 
istence was  now  of  no  value  to  him,  he  meant  to  destroy 
himself;  that  he  was  perfectly  calm  and  sane:  that  he 
did  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  punishing  the  men  who 
had  contrived  to  ruin  him ;  and  as  the  policy  would  be 
void  by  this  act,  he  charged  him  to  let  his  suicide  be 
known  to  all  with  whom  his  life  had  been  assured.  In 
the  evening  he  walked  to  the  Thames,  where  he  took  a 
wherry  with  a  waterman  to  row  him,  and  when  they  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  current,  plunged  suddenly  into  the 
stream  to  rise  more.  The  under-writer  who  had  received 
the  letter  communicated  it  to  the  other  insurers ;  and 
when  a  claim  was  made  by  the  gamblers,  they  saw  tliat 
they  had  been  duped  by  the  Yorkshire  squire,  although 
at  the  fearful  price  of  self-murder. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  a 
spirit  of  gambling  which  took  the  form  of  assur- 
ance, prevailed  in  the  city.  Policies  were  opened 
on  the  lives  of  public  men.  Sir  Robert  "Walpole 
was  assured  for  many  thousands.  When  the  king 
fought  at  Dettingen,  25  per  cent,  was  paid  against 
his  return.    Stockbrokers  sported  money  on  the 
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Pretender's  movements — and  the  grey  hairs  of  old 
Lord  Lovat  did  not  prevent  them  from  gambling 
on  his  life.  In  1765,  upwards  of  800  men, 
women,  and  children,  lay  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
in  the  open  air,  without  food.  They  had  been 
brought  by  a  speculator  from  the  Palatinate,  Fran- 
conia,  and  Suabia,  and  then  deserted  by  him.  In 
a  strange  land,  without  friends,  exposed  by  night 
and  by  day  to  the  influeQces  of  the  atmosphere, 
death  was  the  necessary  result.  On  the  third  day, 
when  several  expired  from  hunger  or  exposure, 
the  assurance  speculators  were  ready,  and  wagers 
were  made  as  to  the  number  who  would  die  in  a 
week.  The  trial  and  execution  of  Byng  gave  rise 
to  a  similar  mania.  Any  public  event  would  do 
for  a  venture.  "Wilkes  in  the  tower — King  George 
on  a  sick  bed — or  Lord  North  in  disgrace  with 
the  people — were  scheduled  in  brokers'  books  as 
good  subjects.  Successes  or  disasters  in  war — the 
seals  of  a  prime  minister — or  the  life  of  a  high- 
wayman— all.  served  the  purpose  of  the  policy- 
mongers,  if  by  them  they  put  money  in  their 
purses.  Large  sums  were  paid  by  underwriters 
at  Lloyds,  who  speculated  upon  the  failure  of 
a  young  fellow  who  had  undertaken  for  a  wager 
to  go  to  Lapland  and  bring  back,  within  a  given 
time,  two  rein- deer  and  two  Lapland  females — 
and  did  it.  A  practice  likewise  prevailed  of  in- 
suring the  lives  of  great  personages  known  to  be 
ill ;  and  the  dissolution  of  some  who  saw  them- 
selves in  the  public  papers  insured  at  90  per  cent, 
was  thought  to  be  hastened  by  it.  At  length  the 
legislature  interfered,  and  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment decreed  that  '*  no  insurance  shall  be  made 
on  the  life  of  any  person,  or  on  any  event  what- 
soever, where  the  person  on  whose  account  such 
policy  shall  be  made  shall  have  no  interest,  or  by 
way  of  gaming  or  wagering;  and  that  every 
such  insurance  shall  be  null  and  void,"  &c.  This 
statute  did  not,  however,  prevent,  for  some  time, 
the  continuance  of  the  evil,  as  is  shown  by  the 
policies  determinable  by  the  trial  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston  for  bigamy ;  and  still  more  by  those 
issued  assuring  certain  sums,  whenever  the 
Chevalier  d*Eon  should  prove  to  be  a  female.  It 
is  said  that  a  million  of  money  was  at  one  time 
dependant  upon  this  absurd  contingency,  and  that 
£30,000  was  ojffered  to  the  Chevalier  to  divulge 
his  sex,  which  he  declined  doing,  save  by  demon- 
stration of  sword  or  cudgel,  in  which  none  could 
be  found  to  engage  him. 

A  fraudulent  system  of  assurance  was  followed 
by  a  fraudulent  system  of  annuities,  and  Parlia- 
ment was  again  compelled  to  interfere  by  an  act 
requiring  the  particulars  of  all  bonds,  deeds,  &c., 
for  granting  annuities,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  This  act  put  an  end  to  the  machi- 
nations of  a  horde  of  scoundrels  who,  like  Sal- 
vator  Shylock,  fattened  upon  the  carelessness  and 
profligacy  of  youth;  or  who,  like  that  pre-eminent 
villain  and  hypocrite,  Daniel  Cunningham,  abused 
the  confldence  of  the  unsuspecting.  This  artful 
scoundrel  was  a  presbyterian  from  Inverness,  who 
had  a  gift  of  prayer,  and  "  wagged  his  pow  "  in 
the  pulpit.  He  appeared  in  London  as  a  school- 
master, and  made  use  of  his  pious  gifts  to  procure 


an  introduction  to  the  better  classes  of  society. 
He  succeeded — and,  religion  and  annuity  com- 
panies being  the  fashion,  he  used  the  former  to 
aid  him  in  establishing  one  of  the  latter.  So 
plausible  and  persevering  was  his  manner,  that 
he  soon  procured  duchesses  and  peeresses  to  herald 
his  speculation.  He  varied  his  premiums  to  the 
position  of  the  applicant,  under  pretences  that  his 
was  a  charitable  institution.  He  was  his  own 
director,  and  represented  his  own  board.  He 
would  sell  a  life  annuity  for  whatever  he  could 
get,  and  never  refused  an  offer;  taking,  with 
equal  modesty,  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  the 
investments  of  the  rich.  He  was  cunning  enough 
to  be,  as  long  as  it  suited  his  views,  punctual  to 
his  time  and  ready  with  his  payments,  and  was 
respected  in  the  city,  where  he  was  known  as  a 
devout  attender  on  the  rites  of  religion,  and  re- 
tained a  prominent  position  in  the  chapel  where 
he  once  held  forth.  His  career  was  cut  short  by 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Price's  work,  mentioned 
above,  upon  the  appearance  of  which  he  took  the 
alarm,  withdrew  his  cash  in  gold  from  the  bankers, 
and  disappeared,  to  be  houd  of  no  more.  The 
"  Act  to  prevent  G^ambling  Annuities  "  crippled 
such  adventurers,  and  had  the  effect  of  sending 
the  purchasers  to  those  legitimate  offices  from  whom 
alone  they  were  certain  of  receiving  their  due. 
We  need  not  pursue  the  history  of  life  assurance 
frirther.  There  are  now  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  companies  in  existence.  The  principles 
upon  which  they  are  or  ought  to  be  based  are 
well  understood,  and  the  public  are  in  possession 
of  accurate  data  wherewith  to  test  the  preten- 
sions and  proceedings  of  all  who  claim  their  con- 
fldence. This  satisfactory  state  of  afi^drs  has  not 
been  arrived  at  without  the  usual  routine  of  dear- 
bought  experience  which  Society  seems  &ted  to 
pay  for  everything  that  is  worth  having.  The 
road  to  security  has  lain  through  frauds  and  hoaxes 
and  plundering  conspiracies,  some  of  them  of  the 
most  atrocious  and  gigantic  description — and  of 
these  which  constitute  the  Eomance  of  life  As- 
surance, Mr.  Francis's  volume  supplies  a  pretty 
abundant  record.  Previous  to  noticing  these, 
however,  we  will  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment 
to  the  curious  blundering  of  government  in  the 
matter  of  annuities.  In  1809,  with  a  view  of 
meeting  th.e  wishes  of  the  public,  they  commenced 
dealing  in  annuities,  but  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
granting  annuities  for  lives  on  the  same  basis  (the 
Northampton  tables)  as  that  on  which  the  assur- 
ance companies  founded  their  premiums — a  step 
about  as  sagacious  as  it  would  be  for  a  tradesman 
to  buy  goods  at  a  retail  price,  and  to  retail  them 
at  a  wholesale  price.  This  system  continued  ten 
years  at  a  loss  of  from  15  to  24  per  cent.  When 
at  length  goaded  unwillingly  to  correct  their 
errors,  they  passed  an  act,  legalizing  a  set  of  tables 
which  authorized  a  man  of  90,  by  paying  £100, 
to  receive  a  life-annuity  of  £62.  The  stockbrokers 
saw  and  seized  the  advantage.  The  rural  dis- 
tricts were  ransacked  for  men  and  women  of  90, 
who  as  fast  as  they  were  picked  up,  were  insured 
and  made  comfortable,  and  encouraged  to  hve  as 
long  as  they  chose.     Among  others,  the  Marquis 
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of  Hertford  entered  into  tliift  game  with  spirit, 
and  cleared  above  £1,000  a  head  by  some  of  his 
aged  protegees.  The  good  people  of  Scotland  and 
the  lake  countries  were  puzzled  by  this  crusade 
after  old  folks,  and  could  not  teU  what  to  make 
of  it.  Everybody  who  had  money  to  spare,  availed 
themselves  of  the  blunder  of  the  government  by 
which  they  cleared  an  average  profit  of  about 
100  per  cent — and  there  is  no  knowing  how  far 
it  would  have  proceeded,  had  not  Mr.  Groulbum,  by 
availing  himself  of  a  clause  in  the  act,  put  a  stop 
to  the  granting  of  annuities  which  might  prove 
unfavourable  to  the  government. 

We  must  abridge  the  author's  account  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  villains  of  the  past  half 
century— Thomas  Griffith  Wainwright : — 


In  1830,  two  ladies,  both  young  and  attractive,  were  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  various  oflBioes,  with  proposals  to 
insure  the  life  of  the  younger  and  unmarried  one.    No 
sooner  was  a  policy  effected  with  one  company,  than  a 
visit  was  paid  to  another  with  the  same  purpose.     Sur- 
prise was  naturally  excited  at  two  of  the  gentler  sex  ap- 
pearing so  often  in  places  of  business  resort ;  and  it  was 
a  nine  days'  wonder.    Behind  the  curtain,  and  rarely 
appearing  as  an  actor,  was  T.  G. Wainwright,  the  "Janus 
Weathercock  "  of  the  London  Magazine,  whose  composi- 
tions, with  those  of  Elia  and  Barry  Cornwall,  were  con- 
spicious  in  its  pages  thirty  years  ago.    A  literary  man 
and  a  fashionable  spendthriftn-therewas  an  air  of  mystery 
about  his  life  which  nobody  could  fathom.  He  had  ceased 
to  contribute  to  the  magazine  since  1825  ;  and  from  this 
period  his  footsteps  were  dogged  by  death — ^it  was  death 
to  stand  in  his  path — ^it  was  death  to  be  his  friend — ^it 
was  death  to  occupy  the  very  house  with  him.    In  1829, 
he  went  with  his  wife  to  visit  his  uncle,  by  whose  bounty 
he  had  been  educated.    His  uncle  died  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, and  Wainwright  inherited  his  property — and  spent 
it.    A  further  supply  was  needed.    His  wife's  two  step- 
sisters came  to  reside  with  him.    They  were  the  two 
young  ladies  mentioned  above.      Their  visits  to    the 
various  offices  resulted  in  the  effecting  of  insurances  on 
the  life  of   Helen    Frances  Phoabe  Abercrombie,  the 
younger  one,  to  the  amount  of  ^£18,000  in  all.    She  en- 
deavoured to  assure  for  ^612,000  more,  but  the  offices  "had 
taken  the  alarm,  and  refused  her  application.    In  the 
meantime,  Wainwright's  affairs  grew  desperate.  He  forged 
the  names  of  trustees  to  certain  funds  in  the  Bank  of 
England  five  successive  times.    But  he  spent  everything, 
and  pledged  even  the  furniture  of  his  house — taking  apart- 
ments in  Conduitnstreet    Immediately  after  this.  Miss 
Abercrombie  made  her  will  in  favour  of  her  sister  Ma- 
deline, appointing  Wainwright  sole  executor,  alleging 
that  she  was  about  to  travel.    She  then  procured  a  form 
of  assignment  from  the  Palladium,  and  made  over  the 
policy  in  that  office  to  her  brother  in  law.    On  the  fol- 
lowing night  she  was  taken  ill.    On  the  14th  December, 
she  had  completed  her  will,  and  assigned  her  property. 
On  the  aist  she  died.     Wainwright  now  claimed  the 
jei 8,000  from  the  various  offices,  but  the  claim  was  re- 
sisted; and  being  called  on  to  prove  an  insurable  in- 
terest, he  left  England.     In  1835,  he  commenced  an 
action  against  the  Imperial.    The  counsel  of  the  office 
dropped  such  fearful  hints  in  his  defence,  that  the  jury 
were  petrified  and  the  judge  shrunk  aghast  from  the 
implicated  crime.    The  company  gained  a  verdict — and 
his  forgeries  having  by  this  time  been  discovered,  Wain- 
wright remained  in  France.    At  Boulogne  he  lived  with 
an  English  officer,  whose  life  he  insured  in  the  Pelican. 
The  officer  died  a  few  months  after  the  insurance  was 
effected.    He  went  to  Paris  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
being  taken  by  the  police,  and  having  strychrine  in  his 
possession,  he  was  imprisoned  for  six  months.    Mt&r  his 
release  he  ventured  to  London,  intending  to  remain  but 
two  days.    He  was  recognised  while  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow of  an  hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  and  apprehended  by 
Forrester.    He  was  tried  for  the  forgeries,  found  guilty, 


and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  His  vanity  and 
superfine  dandyism  never  forsook  him ;  and  he  would 
boast  when  in  Newgate  and  the  companion  of  felons, 
that  the  wardens  dared  not  compel  him  to  sweep  the  yard . 
But  worse  yet  remained  for  him.  As  previous  to  Helen 
Abercrombie*s  death,  she  had  made  her  wiU  in  favour  of 
her  sister,  the  claim  of  the  latter  was  placed  before  the 
various  offices.  Wainwright,  thinking  that  if  he  could 
save  the  Directors  from  paying  such  large  sums,  they 
would  interfere  to  alleviate  his  condition,  wrote  a  letter 
giving  them  certain  information,  coupled  with  a  request 
that  they  would  procure  a  mitigation  of  punishment. 
What  this  revelation  was,  may  be  judged  from  the  united 
facts,  that  it  saved  the  offices  from  paying  the  policies— 
and  that  it  elicited  an  order  from  Uie  Secretaxy  of  State 
to  place  the  writer  in  irons  and  to  forward  him  imme- 
diately to  the  oonvict-ship.  He  had  played  his  last  card 
and  he  had  lost.  He  was  transported — ^he  who  claimed 
for  himself  "  a  soul  whose  nutriment  was  love,  and  its 
offspring  art,  music,  divine  song,  and  still  holier  philo- 
sophy," was  banished,  the  worthy  mate  of  vulgar  ruffians 
and  desperadoes.  The  "  kind,  light-hearted  Janus  Wea- 
thercock," of  Charles  Lamb,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Sydney 
under  circumstances  too  painful  to  be  recapitulated. 


Mr.  Francis  gives  a  detailed  and  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  infamous  career  of  the  "West  Middle- 
sex, which  mulcted  the  innocent  of  near  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  money,  and  which  would,  in  aU 
probability,  have  doubled  its  plunder,  but  for  the 
manful  and  fearless  attacks  of  Mr.  Peter  Mack- 
enzie, of  Glasgow,  who,  in  his  Scottish  Eefarmeri 
Gazette,  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
that  most  audacious  and  wholesale  swindle.  We 
must  send  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for  this 
startling  narrative  of  human  impudence  on  the 
one  side,  and  gullibility  on  the  o&er. 

The  Select  Committee,  appointed  in  1841,  and 
which  concluded  its  labours  in  1843,  throw  much 
light  upon  the  subject  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  of 
all  kinds      It  did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  plan,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  plan 
is  possible,  which  will  prevent  the  systemization 
of  fraud  in  such  companies.     Mr.  Hartnoll,  the 
editor  of  the  **  Post  Magazine,"  has  shown  that 
even  under  the  Registration  Act,  frauds  are  con- 
templated  and  executed ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  chief  use  of  that  Act  lies  in  the  facilities 
furnished  by  its  provisions  for  the  detection  of  im- 
posture and  injustice.     In  fact,  the  protection  of 
the  public,  as  we  stated  at  the  outset,  lies  in  the 
competition  which  compels  honesty  and  fairplay. 
Government  inspection  may,  perhaps,  come  as  a 
pendant  to  registration,     ti  the  meanwhile,  as- 
surers must  exercise  a  sound  discrimination  in 
their  choice  of  offices.     As  our  author  observes, 
"  a  Life  Assurance  Office,  with  a  respectable  pro- 
prietary and  a  paid-up  capital,  is  by  virtue  of  the 
English  law  of  unlimited  partnership,  as  safe  as 
any  company  can  be,  so  far  as  the  assured  is  con- 
cerned," and,  therefore,  all  the  assured  has  to  do, 
is  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  respectability  and  res- 
ponsibility of  the  office  with  whom  he  does  busi- 
ness.    The  older  offices,  who  found  their  rates  on 
the  known  value  of  lives  taken  at  random  among 
the  diseased  as  well  as  the  healthy,  and  then, 
before  giving  policies,  pick  out  the  strongest  and 
healthiest,  rejecting  all  others,  may  well  do  a  pro- 
fitable business;  but  they  are  hardly  justified  in 
abusing  the  new  ones,  who,  with  more  liberality 
and  fiairnesS;  are  willing  to  risk  the  contingencies 
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which  all  profess  to  risk,  by  fixing  their  premiums 
on  tables  of  mixed  lives.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Christie  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
has  excited  what  appears  to  us  a  degree  of  alarm 
hardly  justified  by  circumstances.  That  some  of  the 
societies  to  which  he  calls  attention  have  spent  too 
much  money  in  establishing  themselves,  there  can 
be  no  question ;  but  few  of  them  we  suppose,  would 
find  any  difficulty  in  transferring  their  policies 
and  liabilities  to  older  and  more  successful  com- 
panies, should  it  turn  out  that  they  are  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  of  risk  there  is  little  or  none  with  an  Assur- 
ance Company,  in  the  hands  of  honest  men,  and 
once  fairly  established ;  and  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
the  younger  societies  over-ridden  or  bullied  out  of 
the  market.  The  practice  of  life  assurance,  vast 
as  is  the  sum  already  assured,  and  which,  perhaps, 
is  little  short  of  two  hundred  millions — ^is  proba- 
bly but  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  time  will  come, 
and  as  friends  to  our  species  we  wish  it  may 
come  soon,  when  there  will  be  life  policies  in 
every  house,  and  when  it  will  be  thought  a  dis- 
grace to  any  man  who  has  wife  or  offepring  to 
leave  behind  him  to  have  neglected  the  golden 
opportunity  offered  by  such  institutions  of  pro- 
viding for  their  wants. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  interesting 
and  useful  volume  with  one  or  two  of  the  anec- 
dotes with  which  it  abounds. 

In  1809,  as  Sir  Mark  Sykes  entertamed  a  dinner- 
party, the  conversation  tamed — as  almost  all  thooghts 
then  turned — to  Bonaparte,  and  from  him  to  the  dan- 
ger to  which  hia  life  was  exposed.  The  baronet,  ex- 
cited partly  by  wine  and  partly  by  loyalty,  ofTered,  on  the 
receipt  of  100  guineas,  to  pay  any  one  a  guinea  a  day  so 
long  as  the  French  emperor  should  live.  One  of  the 
guests,  a  clergyman,  closed  with  the  offer ;  but  finding 
the  company  object,  said  that  if  Sir  Mark  would  ask  it  as 
a  favour,  he  would  allow  him  to  be  ofif  his  bargain.  To  a 
high-spirited  man  this  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  and  the 
baronet  refused.  The  clergyman  sent  the  100  guineas 
next  day  ;  and  for  three  years  Sir  Mark  Sykes  paid  365 
guineas ;  when  thinking  he  had  suffered  sufficiently  for 
an  idle  joke,  he  refused  to  pay  any  longer.  The  recipient, 
not  disposed  to  lose  his  annuity,  brought  an  action, 
which  was  eventually  carried  to  the  highest  legal  authori- 
ties, and  there  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Sir  Mark 
Sykes ;  the  law-lords  not  being  disposed  to  give  the  plain- 
tiff a  life-interest  in  Bonaparte  to  the  extent  of  865 
guineas  a  year. 

When  the  Com  Law  League  established  its  bazaar  at 
Covent  Garden,  among  others  who  contributed  to  the  ex- 
hibition was  a  cutler  from  Sheffield,  who  visited  London 
to- see  this  great  political  feature  of  the  day.  Before  he 
left  the  city,  he  applied  to  an  office  to  ensure  his  life. 
He  was  examined  by  the  medical  adviser,  and  though  he 
seemed  somewhat  excited,  this  was  attributed  to  a  prize 
which  had  been  awarded  him,  and  he  was  accepted,  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  payment,  with  certificates 
of  sobriety  and  good  habits.  The  same  afternoon  he  left 
town,  arrived  at  Sheffield  very  late,  and  probably  veiy 
hungry,  an  he  ate  heartily  of  a  somewhat  indigestible 
supper.  By  the  morning  he  was  dead.  He  had  fulfilled 
no  conditions,  he  had  paid  no  premium,  he  had  sent  no 
certificate — but  he  had  been  accepted ;  and  as  his  sur- 
geon had  declared  him  to  be  in  sound  health  up  to  his 
visit  to  London,  and  as  his  friends  vouched  for  his 
sobriety,  the  money  was  unhesitatingly  paid  to  his  widow, 
whose  chief  support  it  was  for  herself  and  five  children. 

At  Berlin,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1848,  the  funeral 
ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  church,  amid  a  numerous 


circle  of  weeping  friends  and  relatives,  was  performed 
over  the  remains  of  one  Franz  Thomatscheck,  who,  how- 
ever, had  taken  care  to  insure  his  life,  both  in  London 
and  Copenhagen ;  and  who,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was, 
in  disguise,  and  impelled  by  a  strange  curiosity,  watching 
the  progress  of  his  own  frmeral.  Oh  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, following,  the  public  prosecutor,  the  police 
authorities,  and  the  priest  of  the  Catholic  congregation, 
might  be  seen  standing  over  the  grave  to  superintend  the 
disinterment  of  the  coffin,  the  contents  of  which,  when 
opened,  proved  to  be  heavy  stones,  rotten  straw,  and  an 
old  board.  A  surgeon  had  been  bribed  to  attest  the 
death ;  his  brother  had  aided  him  in  effecting  his  escape; 
his  disconsolate  widow  had  followed  the  departed ;  but 
the  Austrian  police,  assisted  by  the  telegraph,  had 
thwarted  all  these  movements,  by  consigning  the  i>erpe- 
trators  of  the  firaud  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  justice 
they  had  violated. 

The  agent  of  the  Boek  Proprietary  Company  met,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  with  an  intelligent  man  who 
farmed  some  thousand  acres.  This  estate  he  delighted 
to  cultivate ;  and  though  the  period  was  long  before  that 
when  science  was  employed  by  the  agriculturist,  he  in- 
vested all  his  profits  in  the  estate  he  rented.  With  great 
and  proper  pride  he  took  the  life  assurance  agent  over 
his  land,  pointed  to  his  improvements,  and  boasted  his 
gains.  When  they  returned  to  the  fann-house,  the  agent, 
who  saw  that  if  his  host  died,  all  that  he  had  done  would 
be  for  his  landlord's  benefit,  only  said  to  him,  ^You 
must  have  spent  a  large  sum  on  this  estate." 

"  Many  thousands,"  was  his  cturt  reply. 

'^  And  if  you  die,"  was  the  shrewd  reUHt,  **  your  land- 
lord will  receive  the  benefit,  and  your  wife  and  daughter 
be  left  penniless.    Why  not  insiure  your  life?" 

The  man  rose,  strode  across  the  room,  and  drawing 
himself  up  as  if  to  exhibit  his  huge  strength,  said, 
almost  in  the  words  of  one  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  heroes, 
'*  Do  I  look  like  a  man  to  die  of  consumption  T* 

The  agent  was  not  daunted.  He  persevered,  explained 
his  meaning,  enlisted  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  host^ 
persisted  in  asking  him  how  much  he  would  leave  his 
family,  and  at  last  induced  him  to  listen.  They  ex- 
amined his  accotmts,  and  found  that  he  could  spare 
about  j£120  a  year.  The  village  apothecary  was  almost 
immediately  sent  for,  the  life  was  accepted,  and  policies 
granted  for  XdOOO.  In  less  than  nine  months  this  man, 
so  full  of  vigorous  health,  took  cold,  neglected  the  symp- 
toms, and  died,  leaving  only  the  amount  for  which  he 
had  insured  his  life  to  keep  lus  family  from  want. 

As  the  evening  of  an  autumnal  day  began  to  close,  four 
men  might  have  been  seen  hiring  a  boat  at  one  of  the 
numerous  stairs  below  Blackfriars-bridge.    Their  appear- 
ance was  that  of  the  middle  order,  but  the  reckless  daring 
which  characterized  their  air  and  manner,  marked  them 
of  the  class  which  lives  by  others'  losses.  By  the  time  they 
had  rowed  some  distance  up  the  river,  the  only  light  that 
guided  them  was  the  reflection    of  the  lamps  which 
fringed  it ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  shrouded  by  the 
darkness  of  night,  than,  without  any  apparent  cause,  the 
boat  was  upset,  and  the  four  were  precipitated  into  the 
Thames.    They  were  close  to  land,  and  while  they  buf- 
fetted  the  tide  and  made  their  way,  they  halloed  lustily 
for  help,  which,  as  the  shore  was  now  ringing  with  the 
noise  of  boats  and  boatmen  putting  off  to  their  assistance, 
was  soon  rendered.    Of  the  four  who  had  started,  only 
three  landed  together,  and  great  was  their  outcry  for 
their  lost    companion.    The  alarm    was    immediately 
given :  all  that  skill  could  do  to  recover  their  friend  was 
tried,  but  the  night  was  too  dark  to  render  human  aid  of 
much  avail.    It  was  pitiable  to  the  bystanders  to  witness 
the  grief  of  those  who  were  saved,  who,  finding  nothing 
more  could  be  done,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  offering  a  reward  for  the  body,  coupled  with  a  pro- 
mise to  retiun  early  in  the  morning.    They  then  went 
away,  and  the  scene  resumed  its  ordinaiy  quiet.    A  few 
hours  after  this,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  second  boat,  with 
the  same  men,  pursued  its  silent  and  almost  solitary 
course  up  the  river  towards  the  scene  of  the  previous 
misfortune.    With  them  was  a  large  suspioious-looldng 
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bundle,  which,  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  spot  suitable 
to  their  purpose,  they  Ufted  in  their  aims,  placing  then* 
horrible  burden, — for  it  was  the  body  of  a  dead  man, — 
where,  from  their  judgment  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
tide,  the  corpse  of  their  friend  would  be  sought.  Fa- 
voured by  darkness  and  by  night,  they  accomplished 
their  object,  again  rowing  rapidly  down  the  stream  to  an 
obscure  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenwich.  When 
morning  began  to  break,  they  returned  once  more  to  the 
place  which  had  witnessed  their  mysterious  midnight 
visit,  where,  with  much  apparent  anxiety,  they  asked  for 
tidings  of  their  companion.  The  reply  was  what  they 
expected.  A  body  had  been  found, — ^it  was  that  which 
they  had  placed  on  the  strand, — and  this  they  at  once 
identified  as  that  of  the  friend  who  had  been  with  them 
in  the  boat,  and  for  whom  they  had  offered  a  reward.  A 
coroner's  jury  sat  upon  the  remains,  a  verdict  of  acci- 
dental death  was  recorded,  and  the  object  of  the  conspi- 
rators fairly  achieved.  That  object  was  to  defiraud  an 
assurance  office  to  a  veiy  large  amount;  for  the  missing 
man  had  not  been  drowned;  the  grief  expressed  was 
only  simulated;  and  the  body  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  had  been  procured  to  consum* 
mate  the  deception. 

f^gainst  a  fraud  planned  with  so  much  art  and  carried 
out  with  such  skill,  no  official  regulation  could  guard; 
and  when  the  papers  containing  the  report  of  the  in- 
quest and  the  identity  of  the  body,  were  forwarded  to  the 
office  as  the  groundwork  of  a  claim  for  the  representative 
of  the  deceased,  not  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  its 
justice.  It  was  true  that  the  claimant  under  his  will  was 
his  mistress ;  that  his  executors  were  the  persons  who 
perpetrated  the  fraud,  and  were  with  him  at  the  time 
of  the  accident;  but  there  were  the  broad  and  indis- 
putable facts  to  be  disposed  of,  that  the  insured  man 


had  met  with  a  sudden  and  accidental  death,  and  this 
was  attested  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The  money  was 
paid,  and  with  that  portion  of  it  which  came  to  the  de- 
ceased, he  went  to  Paris.  In  that  gay  capital,  with  a 
mistress  as  expensive  in  her  habits  as  himself,  the  cash 
was  soon  spent ;  and  so  successful  had  been  the  first 
attempt  in  this  line,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  for  gentlemen 
thus  accomplished  to  abandon  a  mine  so  rich.  Very 
shortly,  therefore,  after  the  previous  fraud,  an  application 
was  made  from  Liverpool  to  an  office  in  London,  to  in- 
sure the  life  of  a  gentleman  for  <£2000.  The  applicant 
was  represented  as  a  commercial  traveller,  and  permis- 
sion was  sought  to  extend  the  privilege  of  travelling  to 
America.  This  insurance  was  effected,  and  when  only  a 
few  months  had  elapsed,  information  was  received  by  the 
company  that  the  insured  gentleman,  while  bathing  in 
one  of  the  large  American  lakes,  had  been  drowned; 
that  his  eiothes  had  been  left  on  the  banks  of  the  water 
where  his  body  had  been  found ;  and  in  verification  of 
this,  all  the  necessary  documents  were  lodged  in  due 
time.  As  the  death  and  identity  of  the  traveller  seemed 
clearly  established,  the  office  intimated  its  readiness  to 
pay  Uie  policy  at  the  end  of  the  accustomed  three 
months.  But  three  months  seemed  a  very  long  period 
to  those  who  felt  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  their 
claun  was  held,  so,  to  induce  the  office  to  pay  ready 
money,  they  offered  a  large  and  unbusinesslike  ^scount. 
This,  together,  perhaps,  with  some  suspicions  created  by 
the  manner  of  the  applicant,  placed  the  office  on  its 
guard.  Inquiries  were  soon  instituted,  and  discoveries 
made  which  induced  them  to  proceed  still  farther ;  but 
no  sooner  was  it  found  that  a  dose  inquisition  was  being 
entered  on,  than  the  claim  was  abandoned,  and  the 
claimant  seen  no  more  at  the  office. 
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A  GOOD  many  years  have  passed  since  the ''  Quar- 
terly Review"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Anti- 
quary,"  brought  the  claims  of  this  mysterious 
implement  under  popular  notice.  Most  people 
are  now  aware  that  it  is  said  (truly  or  not)  to  dis- 
cover, by  turning,  twisting,  and  dipping,  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  holds  it,  the  presence  of 
water,  or  of  some  mineral  under  his  feet. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  generally  known  that  the 
divining  rod  has  been  said  to  have,  in  some  hands, 
the  power  of  indicating  the  track  which  has  been 
taken  by  a  fugitive ;  and  that  it  has  been  used 
for  this  purpose  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
story,  which,  whether  the  divining  rod  had  in 
fact  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  business,  is  so 
curious,  and  as  to  the  facts  seems  to  be  so  far  au- 
thenticated, that  we  have  thought  it  worth  trans- 
lating from  Father  Le  Brun's  '*  ffistoire  Critique 
des  pratiques  superstitieuses  qui  ont  seduit  les 
Peuples  et  embarrass^  les  S<;avans."  The  second 
edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1732; 
but  our  story,  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  volume  of  it,  is  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Chauvin,  a  physician,  to  Madame  la  Marquise 
de  Senozan,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1 692 ; 
that  is  at  the  place,  and  in  the  year,  to  which  the 
events  belong.  The  facts,  however,  detailed  by 
Dr.  Chauvin,  seem  to  have  rested  rather  on  the 


statements  of  the  Abb^  de  la  Gkurde,  and  to  have 
been  furnished  by  the  lady  to  the  doctor,  for  ar- 
rangement and  publication.  The  following  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  them  : — 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1692,  a  vintner  and  his 
wife  were  murdered  in  their  vine- vault  at  Lyons ; 
and  the  money  in  their  shop,  which  was  also  their 
lodging-room,  was  stolen.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  that  offered  a  clue ;  and  there  was,  in 
fact,  no  suspicion  of  any  person  in  particular.  A 
neighbour,  either  from  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  case,  or  with  a  view  to  test  the  powers  of  a 
rich  peasant  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
who  professed  that  he  could  track  thieves  and 
murderers,  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  Lyons.  He 
came  accordingly,  and,  on  his  arrival,  was  intro- 
duced to  M.  le  Procureur  du  Roy,  who  was,  of 
course,  occupied  with  the  affair.  The  business 
was  proposed  to  the  diviner ;  and  he  undertook  it 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  prep£ire 
himself  by  going  into  the  vault,  or  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  original,  '*  pour  y  prendre  son  im- 
pression." 

This  peasant  was  a  native  of  St.  Yeran,  in 
Dauphiny,  named  Jacques  Aymar.  Having  been 
bom  on  the  8th  of  September,  1662,  he  was  at 
this  time  in  his  thirtieth  year.  With  a  forked 
rod,  of  any  kind  of  wood,  and  cut  at  any  time, 
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he  professed  not  only  to  do  all  that  is  generally 
undertaken  by  such  diviners,  but  also  to  perform 
such  more  singular  and  mysterious  work  as  that 
which  now  brought  him  to  Lyons.  The  authori- 
ties, that  is,  M.  Ic  Lieutenant  Criminel,  and  M .  le 
Procureur  du  Boy,  agreed  to  his  condition,  and 
sent  him  to  the  vault.  When  there,  he  became 
agitated,  and  his  pulse  rose  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
high  fever.  His  rod,  which  he  held  just  as  if  he 
had  been  in  search  of  water,  turned  rapidly  at 
the  two  spots  where  the  bodies  had  been  found. 
Leaving  the  vault  he  went  forward  through  certain 
streets,  entered  the  court  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace,  and  quitted  the  city  by  the  Pont  du  Eune, 
turning  to  the  right  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Three  persons,  who  formed  his  escort,  state  that 
during  this  time  he  sometimes  found  traces  of 
three,  sometimes  of  only  two,  fugitives;  but  his 
doubt  was  removed  on  arriving  at  a  gUener's 
house,  which  he  entered,  and  where  he  pertina- 
ciously maintained  that  throe  men  had  sat  roimd 
a  particular  table,  which  was  indicated  by  his 
rod.  He  farther  asserted,  on  the  same  groimds, 
that  they  had  touched  one  of  three  bottles  which 
were  in  the  room.  Two  children,  of  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  who  appear  to  have  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  house,  seem  to  have  been  afraid  to  confess 
that  having  left  the  door  open,  three  men,  whom 
they  did  not  know,  had  entered,  sat  down  at  the 
table,  and  drank  wine  from  the  bottle. 

The  pursuing  party  were  now  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ehone,  half  a  league  below  the  bridge ;  and 
the  foot-marks  of  the  fugitives  which  were  now 
visible  in  the  sand,  showed  that  they  had  em- 
barked on  the  river  at  this  spot.  Aymar  resolved 
on  following  them,  and  made  his  companions 
guide  the  boat  in  their  track.  By  so  doing  he 
caused  them  to  take  him  under  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  bridge  of  Vienne,  which  was  never  used  by 
boatmen  who  knew  the  river;  and  this  led  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  objects  of  pursuit  had  no  such 
guide.  During  the  voyage  Aymar  insisted  on 
landing  at  every  place  where  the  fugitives  had 
gone  on  shore.  Having  done  so,  he  went  forth- 
with to  the  places  where  they  had  passed  the 
night ;  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  innkeepers 
and  others  who  saw  it,  pointed  out  the  beds  which 
they  had  occupied,  the  tables  at  which  they  had 
eaten,  and  the  vessels  which  they  had  handled. 
"When  they  came  to  the  Camp  of  Sablon,  Aymar 
felt  himself  more  powerftilly  moved.  He  was 
persuaded  that  he  saw  the  murderers;  but  did 
not  venture  to  apply  to  his  divining  rod  for  con- 
firmation, lest  he  should  provoke  ill  usage  from 
the  soldiers. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fear  he  returned  to 
Lyons;  from  whence  he  was  again  dispatched 
with  letters  of  recommendation;  but  before  he 
got  back,  the  objects  of  his  search  had  left  the 
place.  He  pursued  them  as  far  as  Beaucaire,  and 
on  the  way  he  visited  every  place  where  they  had 
lodged,  uniformly  pointed  out  the  beds  and  tables 
which  they  had  used,  and  the  vessels  which  they 
had  touched  in  drinking.  While  carrying  on  his 
search  in  the  streets  of  Beaucaire,  Aymar  stopped 
before  the  gate  of  a  prison,  and  positively  declared 


that  there  was  one  of  the  persons  whom  they 
were  seeking  within  its  walls.  He  was  permitted 
to  enter;  and  twelve  or  fifteen  prisoners  were 
shown  to  him.  Among  these  was  a  hump-backed 
young  man  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
brought  in  only  about  an  hour  before,  for  some 
petty  theft;  and  him  the  divining  rod  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  fugitives.  The  party  therefore 
pursued  their  search  after  the  other  two;  and 
having  discovered  (at  least  so  the  diviner  said) 
that  they  had  taken  a  bye- way  leading  into  the 
high  road  to  Nismes,  they  appear  to  have  sus- 
pended their  pursuit,  in  order  to  conduct  the 
fugitive  already  apprehended  to  Lyons.  This 
seems  absurd,  and  is  not  explained. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  his  captors,  the 
prisoner  at  first  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  crime 
or  the  criminals,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  never 
even  been  in  Lyons.  But  when  he  got  as  hr 
on  his  way  thither  as  Bagnols,  whether  from  the 
force  of  truth  or  from  having  been  confronted  with 
the  inn-keepers,  who  declared  that  he  had  lodged  at 
their  houses  in  his  passage  down  the  Bhone  in  com- 
pany with  two  persons,  like  those  whose  dress  had 
been  described  by  the  gardener's  children,  he  con- 
fessed that  two  Provencals  had  to  a  certain  degree 
engaged  him  id  the  matter  as  their  servant ;  but 
denied  that  he  had  been  actually  concerned  in  the 
robbery  or  murder  They,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, had  done  both,  and  given  hun  only  six 
crowns  and  a  half.  On  his  arrival  at  Lyons  he 
was  immediately  examined,  and  readily  confessed 
that  two  men,  who  spoke  the  Provencal  dialect, 
had  taken  him  with  them  to  a  shop,  where  they 
either  bought  or  stole  two  woodcutter's  bills. 
That  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  all  three  went 
to  the  home  of  the  unfortunate  couple,  under  pre- 
tence of  getting  a  large  bottle,  that  was  covered 
with  straw,  filled,  ^at  his  two  companions  left 
him,  and  went  down  into  the  vault  with  the  vin- 
ter  and  his  wife.  That  having  committed  the 
crime,  the  murderers  returned  to  the  shop,  opened 
a  box,  and  stole  one  hundred  and  thirty  crowns, 
eight  louis  d'or,  and  a  silver  girdle. 

He  acknowledged,  also,  that  after  this  they 
speedily  took  refuge  in  a  great  court,  quitted 
Lyons  the  next  day  by  the  Porte  du  Bone,  drank 
at  the  house  of  the  gardener  in  the  presence  of 
two  children,  detached  a  boat  frt)m  the  shore, 
were  at  the  camp  of  Sablon ;  and  afterwards  at 
Beaucaire ;  and,  ^ther,  that  they  had  lodged  in 
those  public  houses  to  which  Aymar  had  brought 
him  on  his  way  back,  and  in  which  he  had  been 
recognised  by  the  landlords. 

This  confession  not  only  tallied  with,  but  ex- 
plained some  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for  in 
the  shop  a  woodman's  bill,  new  and  bloody,  had 
been  found,  as  well  as  a  large  bottle  nearly  fuU. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  hump-backed 
man  was  in  custody,  tiie  whole  province  was  oc- 
cupied in  discussing  the  matter.  The  greater 
part  set  it  down  that  the  peeisant  was  a  conjuror, 
and  acted  under  a  diabolical  compact.  Others 
ascribed  his  performance  to  the  help  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  some  who  preferred  talking  nonsense  to 
saying  nothing,  discoursed  of  occult  qualities  and 
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the  stars.  In  order,  however,  to  satisfy  M.  le 
Lieutenant  Criminel,  and  M.  le  Procureur  du 
Roy,  whoso  interest  and  curiosity  seem  to  have 
been  much  excited  by  the  facts  which  came  be- 
fore them,  M.  I'Abbe  de  la  Garde,  taking  those 
facts  from  the  relation  of  these  ftmctionaries  them- 
selves, undertook  to  show  that  all  might  be  ex- 
plained on  natural  principles,  that  all  who  were 
able  to  find  springs  by  the  divining-rod,  would  be 
found  to  have  Ihe  further  gift  possessed  by  this 

Seasant,  and  would  in  all  time  to  come  form  a 
efence  against  the  crimes  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery. 

As  to  the  speculations  to  which  the  facts  gave 
rise,  and  the  experiments  which  were  tried  on 
various  persons  and  things,  we  have  not  room  for 
them ;  but  J^briefly  add  the  sequel  of  the  case, 
noticing  first  of  all  what  really  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. It  gives  an  irresistible  air  of  truth  to  the 
story,  for  surely  no  writer  would  have  framed  a 
fiction  so  absurd.  We  have  seen  that  Aymar 
was  originally  sent  out  by  the  Procureur  du  Roy, 
that  in  a  sort  of  panic  he  returned,  and  was  sent 
out  again,  that  thus  (though  it  could  not  be 
helped)  time  was  lost  where  time  was  everything. 
Well,  this  second  time,  he  got  forward  to  Beau- 
caire,  where  he  found  one  of  the  fugitives  in  the 
most  convenient  place  imaginable  for  safe  custody, 
and  got  a  scent  of  the  other  two.  But  instead  of 
following  them  to  Nismes,  he  and  his  escort  take 
the  safely-imprisoned  culprit  from  his  gaol  at 
Beaucaire  to  bring  him  to  another  at  Lyons,  while 
his  accomplices  are  left  to  pursue  their  way  im- 
tracked  and  unmolested. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  greatest  ab- 
surdity. It  is,  that  afte^  the  time  thus  lost  in 
returning  to  Lyons,  Aymar  seems  to  have  been 
detained  (or  at  least  allowed  to  remain)  thei;e  two 
days,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  making 
experiments  on  him  and  his  rod ;  and  then  the 
story  quietly  proceeds,  "Deux  jours  apres,  le 
Paisan  avec  des  Archers  fat  renvoy^  au  sentier 
dont  on  a  parl^  pour  y  reprendre  la  piste  des 
autres  compUces."    One  would  think  they  might 


have  expected  the  scent  to  have  been  cold  enough 
by  that  time.  However,  the  story  is  that,  having 
got  back  to  the  bye- way  near  Beaucaire,  Aymar* s 
divining-rod  led  him  through  various  roundabout, 
intricate  ways  through  the  to-wn,  to  the  very  same 
prison-gate  where  he  had  halted  on  the  former 
occasion.  Again  he  insisted  that  one  of  the  fu- 
gitives was  there ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken ; 
though  it  appeared  that  a  man  who  bore  a  very 
suspicious  resemblance  to  the  supposed  appearance 
of  one  of  the  fugitives  had  been  at  the  gaol,  making 
enquiries  about  the  fate  of  the  hump-backed  man. 

Again  taking  up  the  track  of  the  fugitives,  the 
party  followed  them  to  Toulon,  where  they  found 
that  they  had  dined  the  day  before.  They  em- 
barked where  the  fugitives  had  done  so,  and  found 
that  they  had  landed  fr^m  time  to  time,  and  slept 
under  the  olive  trees.  In  spite  of  rough  weather, 
Aymar  followed  them  on  the  waves  day  after  day 
to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom.  They  had 
escaped. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  process  against  the  hump- 
backed man  had  been  followed  up.  On  the  30th 
of  August  he  was  condemned  to  bo  broken  alivo 
on  the  wheel,  and  on  his  way  to  execution  to  pass 
by  the  house  where  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
and  there  to  have  his  sentence  publicly  read. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  that  spot,  when  the  cul- 
prit, of  his  own  accord,  begged  forgiveness  of  the 
sufferers,  whose  death  he  declared  he  had  caused 
by  originally  suggesting  the  robbery,  and  keeping 
guard  at  the  door  of  the  vault  while  the  murder 
was  committed. 

It  is  stated  that  both  before  and  after  his  exe- 
cution, enquiries  and  experiments  were  made  by 
which,  in  a  short  time,  eight  persons  were  found 
who  were  endowed  with  more  or  less  of  the  same 
power,  and  who  exhibited  in  various  degrees  the 
same  symptoms  as  Jacques  Aymar.  Of  course 
we  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  but  it 
comes  before  the  world  with  such  authentication 
as  to  the  facts,  as  makes  it,  in  connection  with 
some  modem  discoveries,  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  preservation  and  attention. 


'   THE    SHEPHERD    OF    SAINT  BARBARA. 


Ik  the  province  of  Murcia,  which  is  notable  for  the 
stupidest  people  in  aU  Spain,  there  lived  in  former 
times  a  very  honest  shepherd,  named  Pedro  Cinta. 
Pedro's  dweUing-place  was  the  village  of  Saint 
Barbara  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Yerda.  It  had 
the  proudest  Alcaida  and  the  greediest  priest  in 
the  province.  Pedro  watched  his  flock  on  the 
side  of  the  Sierra,  went  regularly  to  mass  and 
market ;  had  a  patch  of  vineyard  and  com  ground, 
a  dirty  cabin,  a  lazy  wife,  and  three  squalling 
children.  In  short,  he  was  in  all  thmgs  exactiy 
like  his  neighbours ;  yet  the  shepherd  was  known 
Toil.  XX.  iro.  ccxxxvi. 


to  be  distinguished  by  one  extraordinary  parti- 
cular. 

When  awake,  Pedro  Cinta  told  as  much  trath 
as  most  people,  but  it  was  an  attested  fact  that 
when  asleep,  and  no  man  excelled  him  in  the 
length  of  that  exercise,  Pedro  answered  all  ques- 
tions, though  asked  in  ever  so  low  a  whisper,  and 
it  was  equally  certain  that  Pedro  told  nothing 
but  fibs.  Some,  indeed,  asserted  that  the  sounder 
his  sleep  the  greater  were  Cinta' s  stories,  and  he 
never  uttered  such  clenchers  as  between  the  snores ; 
but  be  that  as  it  would,  the  shepherd's  sleeping 
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abilitieB  for  fiction  brought  about  an  event  which 
astonished  Saint  Barbara,  and  made  himself  the 
second  man  in  the  village* 

The  Aloaida  traced  his  descent  direct  from  Buy 
Dias,  the  Campeador.  How  he  made  it  out  no- 
body knew,  but  on  the  strength  of  that  genealogy 
and  the  loi^est  house  in  the  village,  half  the  sheep 
Pedro  watched  on  the  Sierra  (by  the  way  not  one 
of  them  belonged  to  the  shepherd),  a  vineyard  of 
prime  muscatels,  with  cattle  and  com  to  match, 
there  was  not  a  prouder  man  in  Murcia  than  Don 
Pedillo--*nevertheless,  his  wife  had  died  some 
fifteen  years  before,  leaving  him  one  son  and  three 
daughters,  since  which  time  the  Don  had  re- 
mained a  widower,  chiefly  it  was  alleged,  because 
there  was  no  lady  convenient  of  a  sufficiently  good 
family  to  occupy  the  void  in  his  heart  and  home. 
It  was  commonly  suspected  that  Pedillo's  entire 
household  must  lead  single  lives  from  a  similar 
cause.  The  nuns  of  Saint  Denis  the  Humble, 
had  been  on  the  look-out  for  his  girls  a  considera- 
ble time,  and  his  son  was  generally  destined  to  be 
either  a  bachelor  Alcaida,  or  a  brother  of  Mount 
CarmeL 

There  was  but  one  man  in  Saint  Barbara  who 
openly  contemned  the  Alcaida's  pride,  and  that 
was  Father  JosaSi  the  priest  of  the  parish.  If  his 
descent  were  quite  as  noble  as  Don  PediUo's,  the 
neighbours  never  heard,  but  they  all  knew  him  to 
be  much  richer^  and  well  he  might,  for  no  man  in 
Murcia  could  make  a  real  go  fiurther  than  Father 
Josas.  For  thirty  years  he  had  levied  tithes  and 
dues  in  Saint  Barbara  with  so  keen  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance  that  a  brood  of  chickens  never  escaped 
him.  It  required  great  dexterity  to  smuggle  in 
the  onions  and  garlic  without  his  valuation,  but 
Father  Josas  denounced  that  practice  as  sacrilege, 
and  more  than  one  unlucky  wight  had  been  threat- 
ened with  excommunication  for  the  attempt. 

Father  Josas  preached  but  two  sermons  in  the 
year,  one  at  Easter,  and  the  other  at  Martin- 
mas. If  his  flock  had  ever  entertained  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject  of  those  discourses,  it 
was  long  ago  satisfied,  for  the  Faster  theme 
was  invariably  tythe  with  all  its  corollaries,  and 
the  Martinmas  sermon  as  certainly  set  forth  the 
orphan  niece  and  three  nephews,  for  whom  Fa- 
ther Josas  had  to  provide,  as  causes  of  increased 
liberality  on  the  part  of  his  congregation.  The 
constant  drop  which  is  proverbially  said  to  wear 
down  the  hardest  rock,  had,  however,  a  contrary 
eflect  on  the  hearts  of  Father  Josas'  parishioners. 
If  he  had  become  dexterous  in  exaction,  they 
had  learned  to  hold  hard  in  the  course  of  that 
thirty  years  war ;  and  though  the  Easter  sermon 
was  generally  considered  unanswerable.  Saint 
Barbara  had  a  standing  defence  against  the  Mar- 
tinmas one,  in  the  foot  that  the  said  orphans  had 
been  less  costly  than  profitable  to  his  Keverence ; 
for  the  three  nephews  tilled  his  fields  and  vine- 
yard, while  the  niece  kept  his  house,  and  most 
people  knew  that  wasn't  an  expensive  process. 
Father  Josas  said  he  could  have  brou^t  his 
parish  to  reason,  but  for  Don  Pedillo>  The 
Alcaida  'Was  certainly  the  most  rebellious  sheep 
in  his  flock.    Between  him  and  the  priest  mar- 


tial law  had  been  proclaimed  ever  since  the 
latter's  settlement,  though  they  were  the  nearest 
neighbours  in  Saint  Barbara;  their  fields,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens,  bordered  on  each  other.  Their 
houses  were  within  talking  distance,  but  their 
bullock  carts  never  met  in  the  lane  without  a 
dispute  for  precedence.  I^o  harvest  went  by 
without  a  squabble  concerning  tithes  and  dues. 
Father  Josas  privately  asserted  that  the  Don's 
grandfather  had  fed  hogs,  and  Don  Pedillo  called 
the  priest  a  skinflint. 

How  long  this  tranquil  state  of  things  had 
continued  is  not  on  record;  but  the  priest's 
niece,  Joanna,  had  acquired  considerable  ex- 
perience in  housekeeping.  His  three  nephews, 
Gian,  Lope,  and  Vasco,  thoroughly  understood 
vines  and  com.  The  Alcaida's  son,  Carlos,  had 
long  returned  from  the  Royal  College  of  Murcia, 
where  he  learned  Latin,  law,  and  sword  exercise. 
His  daughters,  Clara,  Katherine,  and  Dorinda, 
could  spin  wool,  make  goafs  milk  cheese,  and 
dance  a  bolero  with  any  girls  in  the  province. 
Father  Josas  had  taught  his  household  economy. 
Don  Pedillo  had  instructed  his  in  the  greatness  of 
their  family ;  but  in  spite  of  that  sound  education 
the  young  people  could  not  help  seeing  each  other 
over  waUs  and  hedges,  and  somehow  began  to 
wish  for  fields  and  houses  of  their  own.  Father 
Josas  kept  his  household  close  at  home  from  vil- 
lage dance  or  feast,  to  avoid  expenses.  Don 
Pedillo  did  the  same  on  account  of  his  noUe  an- 
cestors, but  neither  priest  nor  Alcaida  knew 
what  bunches  of  fiowers,  with  hearts  cut  out  of 
oak  leaves  appended,  were  flung  by  way  of 
billets  dotix  over  walls  and  hedges,  for  not  a  soul 
of  the  eight  could  write,  but  Carlos  alone,  and 
like  a  true  Murcian  he  forgot  the  laborious  art> 
as  fost  as  possible.  As  little  did  they  guess 
what  signals  were  made  and  answered  by  means 
of  goat  bells  and  castanets.  The  ingenuity  of 
youth  is  marvellous  in  such  matters.  What 
whisperings  occasionally  took  place  at  garden* 
fonce  and  vineyard  wall,  or  what  the  good  peo-^ 
pie  of  Saint  Barbara  had  long  ago  concluded— 
that  if  the  Don  were  not  so  proud«  and  tilie 
priest  so  greedy,  there  might  be  four  capital 
weddings  to  dance  at  on  the  green,  before  their 
old  church.  Changes  to  that  extent  did  not  seem 
probable,  so  the  neighbours  gave  the  matter  up 
as  a  bad  business,  particularly  when  greater 
news  demanded  public  attention. 

One  morning  in  the  beginniiig  of  the  vintage, 
Father  Josas  was  observed  proceeding  with  evi- 
dent reluctance  to  Michael  the  turner's  cottage, 
where  he  expended  two  reals  on  the  purchase  of 
a  new  trencher,  a  drinking  horn,  and  a  spoon  or- 
namented with  the  fece  of  Saint  Peter,  carved 
from  the  best  of  old  maple.  Michael  said  he 
never  stood  so  hard  a  bargain;  but  it  transpired 
that  the  purchase  had  been  made  to  entertain  no 
less  a  guest  than  Senor  Montaldo,  the  new  Bishop 
of  Murcia.  Senor  Montaldo  was  a  very  remote 
cousin  to  Father  Josas ;  but  counting  of  kindred 
was  an  art  never  imderstood  in  the  province. 
He  was  a  learned  man  too,  and  a  mighty  preacher, 
but  some  said  his  mother  had  been  of  gipsy  blood} 
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for  tbere  bad  been  alwa3rs  a  roving  strain  in  bim. 
From  bis  college  days  be  was  aocustomed  to  take 
long  joumies  witb  staff  and  wallet,  6ver  the  wild 
uplands,  among  sbepberds  and  muleteers.  iNow 
tbat  be  was  made  a  Bisbop,  it  was  presumed  sucb 
Tulgar  babits  would  be  oast  aside  for  ever ;  but 
rumour  spoke  of  a  progress  be  was  about  to  make 
tbrougb  bis  diocese,  and  tbe  priest  expected  great 
tbings  from  bis  cousin  at  Saint  Barbara.  It  was 
not  clearly  ascertained  wbetber  tbe  perfect  and 
final  settlement  of  all  bis  claims  on  tbe  parisbioners 
bounded  Fatber  Josas'  expectations,  or  if  be  an- 
ticipated tbe  bringing  of  Don  Pedillo  to  subjection 
by  tbat  episcopal  visit ;  but  bis  entire  bouse  was 
swept,  bis  best  pot  mended,  and  tbe  newest  coat 
be  possessed  darned  for  tbe  occasion.  Still  tbe 
Bisbop  did  not  come.  All  Saint  Barbara  went 
about  its  business  as  usual.  Tbe  two  bousebolds 
gathered  grapes  witb  buncbes  of  flowers  and  sig- 
nals  between,  and  Pedro  Cinta  watcbed  bis  flock 
on  tbe  bigbest  pastures  of  tbe  Sierra.  Tbey  bad 
nibbled  all  below  as  bare  as  Pedro's  own  ponobo, 
in  wbicb  tbe  threads  could  be  counted.  Even 
there  tbe  grass  was  thin,  and  so  were  tbe  sheep. 
Tbe  fattest  owe  among  them  could  have  run 
against  any  goat;  and  tbe  shepherd  sat  on  a 
mossy  rock,  thinking  bow  tbe  owners,  especially 
Fatber  Josas,  would  grumble  when  be  took  them 
home  in  the  approaching  winter.  That  wasn't  a 
pleasant  prospect ;  Pedro  knew  tbe  priest  would 
clip  some  reals  off  bis  wages  in  consequence,  but 
there  was  no  help.  Far  as  bis  feet  and  eyes  bad 
explored,  tbe  mountain  sides  afforded  no  better 
pasture.  The  year  was  now  far  advanced,  tbe 
heath  was  growing  dry  and  witiiered,  and  even- 
ings felt  chill  on  the  Sierra.  All  tbat  day  tbe  sky 
bad  been  darkened  by  heavy  clouds  which  thick- 
ened as  tbe  sun  neared  bis  setting.  Pedro  knew 
there  was  thunder  somewhere,  and  hastened  to 
collect  bis  flock,  with  the  help  of  the  shaggy, 
though  faithfdl  dog,  which  be  bad  named  San 
Jago,  by  way  of  precaution  against  tbe  evil  eye. 
Tbe  gathering  was  happily  effected,  and  under 
tbe  conduct  of  San  Jago  and  bis  master,  they 
were  wending  down  a  narrow  path  to  tbe  fold, 
wbicb  lay  snug  and  warm  in  tbe  shadow  of  a 
huge  over-hanging  crag,  when  a  traveller,  mounted 
on  a  handsome  horse,  with  saddle  and  bridle  to 
match,  a  flne  cloak,  a  velvet  bat,  and  aU  things 
requisite  for  a  cavalier,  loudly  bailed  Pedro  across 
tbe  moorland,  enquiring  if  be  could  direct  bim  to 
tbe  bouse  of  tbe  most  noble  Alcaida  Don  Pedillo, 
of  Saint  Barbara  ?  But  tbat  he  looked  too  young 
and  gay,  Pedro  would  have  believed  himself  ad- 
dressed by  tbe  expected  Bisbop.  Horses  witb 
saddles  on  were  not  common  in  his  village,  neither 
were  velvet  bats  and  cloaks  seen  every  day ;  but 
tbe  Bisbop  would  have  enquired  for  tbe  priest's 
bouse;  so  without  quitting  bis  groimd,  Pedro 
responded — *'  'Tis  a  long  way  off,  and  I  am  a 
poor  shepherd  witb  all  these  sheep  to  fold — ^your 
Excellency  will  doubtless  find  the  path." 

"  Guide  me  safely,  and  I'll  give  you  a  real," 
said  tbe  traveller  at  once,  comprehending  bis 
scruples. 

^*  I  win  condact  you  as  safe  as  a  procession/' 


cried  Pedro,  and  be  spent  little  time  putting  up 
tbe  ewes  and  lambs  that  evening.  The  sky  was 
indeed  threatening  terribly — ^growls  of  distant 
thunder  were  beard  far  up  the  mountain,  and 
great  drops  began  to  fall.  Pedro,  bis  dog,  and 
the  traveller  hastened  on ;  tbe  latter  asking  all 
sorts  of  questions  regarding  tbe  place,  the  people, 
and  especially  tbe  Alcaida's  household.  Through 
which,  Pedro  discovered  tbat  he  was  a  young 
licentiate  from  the  college  at  Murcia,  who  bad 
never  been  at  Saint  Barbara  before,  and  knew 
nobody  there  but  Don  Pedillo's  son  Carlos,  whose 
feUow-student  be  bad  been,  and  whom  be  now 
meant  to  visit  in  tbe  time  of  vacation.  The  com- 
municative traveller  also  mentioned  tbat  his  name 
was  Sebastian  M unoz ;  tbat  be  belonged  to  a  good 
family,  and  bad  brought  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  tbe  priest  of  tbe  parish,  from  a  good  Fran- 
ciscan, who  bad  been  bis  schoolfellow.  Pedro 
naturally  wishing  to  do  something  for  his  real,  as 
the  village  was  now  in  sight  and  his  own  but 
bard  by,  was  about  to  warn  him  how  little  any- 
body's letter  would  avail  in  securing  hospitality 
from  Father  Josas,  when  tbey  were  overtaken  by 
another  traveller,  who  bad  ascended  the  Sierra 
too,  but  a  different  way.  He  was  a  man  of  more 
than  middle  age,  so  dark  and  thin,  tbat  Podro 
half  suspected  bim  of  being  a  Jew.  Unlike  tbe 
young  cavalier,  be  bad  neither  horse  nor  mule, 
but  a  stout  oaken  staff,  a  coarse  poncho,  a  wolf- 
skin cap  and  buskins,  little  better  than  Pedro's 
own,  and  seemed  ready  to  faint  with  fatigue  and 
weariness. 

'<  Good  shepherd,"  be  said,  approaching  Pedro, 
''  I  am  a  poor  man  whom  sickness  has  overtaken 
on  my  journey,  give  me  shelter  in  your  cottage 
this  night  for  the  sake  of  Saint  Barbara,  in  honour 
of  whom  I  bear  this  village  is  named."  Now 
Pedro  knew  tbat  himself  could  always  sup  tbe 
largest  half  of  tbe  garlic  pottage  prepared  for  tbe 
family's  supper,  and  thought  it  most  fitting  tbat 
tbe  rich  Alcaida,  to  whom  be  was  conducting  tbe 
gay  visitor,  should  entertain  tbe  poor  traveller 
also.  He,  therefore,  muttered  something  about 
bis  wife's  dislike  to  strangers,  and  Senor  Sebas- 
tian broke  in  with,  *'  Come  along,  good  man,  I'll 
get  you  lodging  from  either  the  priest  or  Don 
Pedillo ;  the  best  people  in  this  village  are  my 
friends." 

Thus  patronized,  tbe  poor  man  toiled  on  behind| 
while  tbey  quickened  their  pace  to  escape  the 
coming  storm.  Tbe  first  bouse  tbey  reached  was 
tbat  of  Fatber  Josas  :  and  being  told  of  it,  Don 
Sebastian  knocked  boldly  witb  bis  riding-whip; 
when  tbe  door  was  cautiously  opened  by  ibepriest 
himself,  who  rarely  trusted  tbat  matter  to  any 
other  band,  be  pidled  out  tbe  letter,  saying,  "  My 
name  is  Don  Sebastian  Munoz,  and  I  bring  this 
from  Brother  Lorenzo,  at  the  convent  of  Saint 
Francis,  in  Murcia,  to  the  Beverend  Father  Josas, 
cur^  of  Saint  Barbara." 

"  It  gives  me  joy  to  hear  from  that  worthy- 
friar,"  said  Fatber  Josas,  taking  the  letter  iidtb 
one  band  and  holding  the  door  witb  the  other. 
'*  But  I  am  a  poor  priest  witb  a  wicked  parish 
that  does  not  pay  me  half  my  dues ;  besides,  I 
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have  an  orphan  family  to  provide  for.  In  Bhort, 
there  is  nothing  in  my  house  to  entertain  such  a 
noble  Senor  as  you." 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  trespass  on  your 
hospitality,  father,"  said  Don  Sebastian,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  am  going  to  visit  my  friend  Carlos  Pe- 
diUo,  from  whose  good  father  I  have  some  hope  of 
welcome." 

"  You'll  find  pride  enough  there,  any  way," 
cried  the  priest. 

"But,"  continued  Sebastian,  "hero  is  a  poor, 
sick  traveller,  to  whom,  doubtless,  your  reverence 
can  give  shelter  in  my  room,  for  the  sake  of  charity 
and  brother  Lorenzo?" 

"Ko!  no,  young  man!"  cried  Father  Josas, 
gradually  closing  the  door  as  he  spoke,  "  I  am 
every  hour  expecting  to  see  my  cousin,  the  most 
Eeverend  Senor  Montaldo,  Bishop  of  Murcia,  and 
cannot  have  my  house  made  a  resort  for  vagrants." 

"  You  old  churl,"  said  Sebastian  when  the  door 
was  fairly  shut,  "  if  you  be  a  sample  of  the  folks 
in  Saint  Barbara  it  was  well  worth  my  while  to 
journey  so  far !  Come  along,  poor  man,  we  will 
both  try  the  Alcaida ! "  Here  the  priest's  door 
once  more  opened,  and  Joanna  came  out  with  her 
own  supper,  consisting  of  a  crust  and  a  draught 
of  goafs  milk,  to  the  sick  traveller,  who  drank 
the  milk,  put  the  bread  in  his  wallet,  and  wished 
the  girl  a  good  husband. 

The  rain  was  pouring  on  them  as  it  can  pour 
only  at  the  foot  of  a  Sierra,  when  Don  Sebastian 
knocked  at  the  Alcaida' s  door,  but  it  was  opened 
by  Carlos  who  gave  his  friend  a  hearty  welcome, 
took  the  sick  traveller  in  to  a  bench  in  the  chim- 
ney comer,  and  invited  Pedro  to  stay  for  supper. 
Don  Pedillo  considered  it  due  to  his  noble  ances- 
tors to  be  hospitable,  besides,  with  all  his  pride, 
he  was  a  charitable  Christian.  The  poor  sick  tra- 
veller, refusing  all  supper,  was  put  to  sleep  in  the 
state  bed  of  the  house,  as  the  best  and  wannest 
place  for  him,  and  as  Don  Sebastian  was  known 
to  be  some  way  or  other  related  to  the  house  of 
Gusman,  his  seat  was  on  the  Alcaida' s  right  hand, 
and  his  rest  for  the  night  assigned  with  his  friend 
Carlos.  As  for  Pedro,  the  salted  olives,  goat's  milk 
cheese,  and  hard  boiled  eggs  were  such  novelties 
to  him,  notwithstanding  the  peals  of  thunder  and 
flashes  of  lightning  which  made  the  company  in 
Don  Pedro's  kitchen  start  and  cross  themselves  at 
times,  that  he  was  grateful  for  the  Alcaida's  per- 
mission to  sleep  on  some  hay  in  the  granary. 

Don  PediUo's  house  had  been  erected  at  the  time 
of  the  banishment  of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  Like 
the  mansions  of  old  country  gentlemen  in  Murcia,  it 
had  the  great  hall  or  kitchen  in  front,  the  stable 
in  the  rear,  the  granary  on  one  side,  the  sleeping 
rooms  on  the  other,  and  an  open  court  in  the 
middle,  with  a  capacious  hen-house,  and  a  cistern 
to  catch  rain-water ;  all  the  windows  looked  into 
that  court  except  one  in  the  girls'  apartment, 
which  commanded  the  village  street,  and  had  been 
constructed  for  the  special  benefit  of  serenaders. 
The  dormitory  appropriated  to  the  rougher  portion 
of  the  household,  besides  the  state  bed,  an  alcove 
formed  in  one  of  its  walls,  lined  with  walnut 
wood,  on  which  the  anus  of  tho  family  were 


elaborately  carved,  and  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
contained  two  pallets,  each  frimished  with  a  sack 
of  straw  and  a  lambskin  coverlet.  On  one  of  these 
Don  Pedillo,  having  bidden  his  guest  a  dignified 
good  night,  was  snoring  soundly  as  the  best  bom 
will,  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  vintage  time. 
The  rest  of  the  household  had  all  retired,  and 
Carlos  and  his  friend,  having  talked  sufficiently 
of  college  news,  were  about  to  follow  their  example, 
when  the  former  recollected  that  the  lady  of  his 
thoughts  had  that  day  lost  a  pet  kid,  which  he 
felt  called  upon  to  search  for  and  bring  home,  if 
possible,  before  either  priest  or  Alcaida  were  stir- 
ring. There  was  a  door  opening  frx)m  the  stable 
into  the  farm-yard  beyond,  where  free  egress  for 
man  and  dog  might  be  had  over  the  low  wall ; 
but  Carlos  kaew  that  the  Licentiate  was  a  parti- 
cularly light  sleeper,  and  the  delight  of  his  days 
had  always  been  to  discover  and  reveal  secrets  of 
any  kind,  not  from  iU-nature  but  an  ungovernable 
zeal  to  appear  knowing.  Had  Don  Sebastian  been 
concerned  in  high  treason  he  would  have  made 
somebody  wonder  at  his  knowledge  of  the  plot. 
Some  expedient  was  therefore  requisite  to  get  quit 
of  his  company  for  that  night ;  but  Carlos  Pedillo 
had  not  been  at  college  for  nothing. 

*'  My  friend,"  said  he,  taking  up  the  cork-wood 
torch  which  was  to  light  them,  "there  is  one 
thing  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  before  we  go  to 
rest — I  have  got  an  imfortunate  habit  of  boxing 
in  my  sleep.  The  last  night  my  cousin  Henrezius 
spent  here,  my  heart  was  grieved  to  see  his  nose 
like  a  loaf  and  both  his  eyes  blackened  in  the 
morning,  and  what  is  almost  as  bad,  I  can  sleep 
nowhere  but  on  my  own  pallet ;  if  you  could  think 
of  resting  in  the  granary,  the  hay  is  the 
driest  we  have  had  for  many  a  year,  and  Pedro, 
shepherd  though  he  be,  is  a  good  honest  fellow 
who  knows  the  news  of  the  whole  country." 

*'  Say  no  more,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Sebastian, 
seizing  his  own  cloak.  "  With  this  and  the  hay  I 
will  sleep  like  a  prince." 

Carlos  handed  him  the  torch,  and  pointed  out 
the  door,  with  many  adjurations  not  to  let  the 
Alcaida  know,  as  he  would  never  be  forgiven  for 
allowing  a  young  man  of  Don  Sebastian's  birth 
to  sleep  in  the  granary.  Promising  to  keep  as 
close  as  a  confessor,  the  Licentiate  entered.  San 
Jago,  lying  as  usual  at  his  master's  feet,  welcomed 
the  new  comer  with  a  short  quick  bark,  the  only 
sound  in  nature  which  could  awaken  Pedro,  and 
wonder-stricken  was  he  to  see  the  magnificent 
Senor  stretch  himself  on  the  hay  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. Don  Sebastian  was  tired  with  the  long 
day's  ride,  and  glad  to  escape  the  fortune  of  Car- 
los' cousin ;  but  thinking  his  friend  had  been  sin- 
gularly close  concerning  the  handsome  girl  who 
came  out  of  the  priest's  house,  he  considered  the 
present  opportunity  too  good  to  bo  lost,  and  opened 
preliminaries  by  assuring  Pedro  there  were 
more  reals  in  his  purse  than  the  one  promised 
him. 

Under  that  intimation  the  shepherd  rehearsed 
all  that  was  known  to  Saint  Barbara  touching  the 
Alciada,  the  priest,  and  the  young  people  in  their 
respective  houses.  Hero  there  came  a  pause.  Don 
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Sebastian  know  not  the  migbt  of  salted  oliyes, 
but  be  bad  framed  a  question. 

"Pedro  !  I  say  Pedro  !  Wbat  makes  you  snore 
man?'' 

"  I'm  not  snoring,  if  s  only  my  dog,"  replied 
the  shepherd,  trae  to  his  peculiar  custom, 

""Well,  then,  Pedro.  Do  you  think  in  your 
own  mind  is  there  any  chance  of  the  young  people 
ever  getting  married  ?"         ^ 

"That  tiiey  will,  directly,"  said  Pedro,  and 
there  was  another  snore.  "  The  priest  is  going  to 
divide  his  land  and  sheep  between  his  three 
nephews,  and  give  his  niece  the  leather  wallet  of 
reaU  he  has  been  filling  these  thirty  years.  Don 
PediUo  wiU  give  his  sqn  two-thir(]b  of  his  land, 
and  his  daughters  fortunes  of  five  hundred  dollars 
apiece." 

"  That's  news !"  cried  Don  Sebastian.  "  And 
the  one  so  proud,  and  the  other  so  greedy !  Now, 
Pedro,  you  are  snoring !" 

"I'm  not,"  snuffled  Pedro.  "  It's  all  the  new 
Bishop's  doings.  He  is  going  to  take  notice  of 
the  orphans,  and  see  them  decently  married." 

Don  Sebastian  slept  well  on  ihat  intelligence. 
How  Carlos  rested  it  matters  not,  but  Joanna's 
kid  was  found  next  morning  securely  fastened  to 
the  vineyard  gate  with  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gible flowers  of  autumn  wreathed  about  its  neck. 
The  poor  sick  traveller  was  somewhat  better  of 
the  good  night's  rest,  but  the  Alcaida  hospitably 
invited  him  to  stay  a  few  days  tiU  his  strength 
was  quite  restored.  Pedro  went  to  his  fold  three 
reals  the  richer,  and  the  vintage  work  went  on ; 
but  never  did  new  wine  in  the  cask  ferment  more 
mightily  that  the  news  of  the  night  in  Don 
Sebastian's  brain.  Both  vineyards  at  least  were 
open  to  him,  and  he  took  the  first  occasion  to 
astonish  Pather  Josas  as  that  good  man  enlarged 
on  his  neighWs  pride,  aud  kept  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  grape  gathering. 

"  Well  father,"  said  the  Licentiate,  quite  in  a 
matter  of  course  manner,  "  Proud  as  he  is,  Don 
PediUo  entertains  a  proper  respect  for  your  family 
in  meaning  to  match  his  girls  with  your  nephews, 
not  to  speak  of  the  handsome  fortunes  he  will 
give  them.  Five  hundred  dollars  apiece  is  not 
to  be  despised  in  these  times." 

The  priest  had  guessed  something  of  the  young 
generation's  minds,  for  covetous  eyes  are  said  to 
be  quick  sighted,  but  Don  Sebastian  never  learned 
the  joyful  surprise  his  words  had  given,  for 
Father  Josas  answered  calmly,  "  It  is  not  indeed ; 
though  my  nephews  might  expect  as  much,  Don 
PediUo  may  be  certain  I  wiU  not  put  them  off 
with  trifles." 

"  No  doubt  of  it  Father,"  said  the  Licentiate, 
as  he  walked  off  to  avoid  questions  touching  the 
source  of  his  information.  Having  achieved  this, 
Don  Sebastian  next  ventured  on  the  Alcaida, 
where  he  gathered  grapes  in  a  comer  of  his  vine- 
yard, which  had  always  been  set  apart  for  the 
head  of  the  family's  special  plucking.  With 
much  ingenuity  the  young  Licentiate  continued 
to  bring  Father  Josas  on  the  carpet,  and  Don 
PediUo  launched  forth  as  usual,  on  the  priesf  s 
covetousness  and  contemptibility.  "But  this  no- 


tice the  Bishop  means  to  take  of  the  famUy,  wiU 
raise  them  in  the  eyes  of  aU  Murcia,"  said  Don 
Sebastian,  "and  for  my  part,  I  cannot  suffici- 
ently admire  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  his 
Gfrape,  in  making  Father  Josas  divide  his  land 
among  his  nephews,  and  give  his  neice  that 
leathern  waUet  of  reals  he  has  been  filling  these 
thirty  years,  in  hopes  that  they  may  match  with 
yournobly-bom  son  and  daughters,  Senor  PediUo." 

The  Don's  ancestors  were  far  too  iUustrious  for 
him  to  show  any  token  of  astonishment,  but  there 
was  a  sparkle  in  his  eyes  at  the  prospect  of  suit- 
able weddings  at  last,  as  he  answered,  "  His 
Grace  is  a  most  wise  and  learned  Bishop." 

From  that  day  there  was  news  in  Saint  Bar- 
bara. The  priest  gave  precedence  to  the  Alcaida's 
bidlock  cart,  and  Don  PediUo  sent  Father  Josas 
a  dish  of  his  great  black  grapes,  the  equal  of 
which  were  not  in  the  province.  Even  the  young 
people  began  to  recognise  each  other's  existence 
in  the  fashion  of  old  Spain,  and  nowhere  was  its 
integrity  maintained  more  complete  than  at  the 
foot  of  tiie  Sierra  Verda.  Watchers  in  the  twiUght 
saw  Don  PediUo's  son  breathing  his  vows  at 
Joanna's  window,  and  a  chair  sent  out  for  his 
accommodation  in  token  of  famUy  approval.  In 
the  foUowing  evenings  the  priest's  three  nephews 
Gian,  Lope,  and  Yasco,  did  homage  to  Clairie, 
Katherine,  and  Dorinda,  each  damsel  taking  her 
turn  at  the  window,  and  a  ohair  being  sent  out  to 
each  lover. 

When  things  arrived  at  this  point,  Murcian 
propriety  required  that  the  priest  and  the  Al- 
caida should  come  to  an  immediate  settlement, 
and  the  youth  of  both  houses  being  safe  at  the 
grape-gathering.  Father  Josas,  accompanied  by 
Michael  the  turner,  by  way  of  second,  waited  on 
Don  PediUo,  where  he  sat  in  state  on  the  prin- 
cipal bench  in  his  kitchen,  with  the  young  Licen- 
tiate, who  was  now  in  high  favour  and  import - 
cmce.  Having  smoked  for  some  time,  and  dis- 
cussed the  weather,  the  crops,  and  the  markets, 
the  priest  as  in  duly  bound  opened  the  business, 
by  declaring  the  great  respect  in  which  he  held 
the  Alcaida's  family,  and  his  wish  to  see  his  neice 
and  nephews  married  into  such  an  honourable 
house.  Don  PediUo  answered  in  a  strain  of  equal 
compliment,  but  concluded  by  enquiring  what 
portion  Father  Josaa*  niece  woiild  have,  and  what 
provision  Gian,  Lope,  and  VasCo  could  make  for 
his  daughters  ? 

"  The  five  hundred  doUars  apiece,- which  I  hear 
you  intend  giving  them,  wiU  not  be  thrown 
away,"  said  Father  Josas,  wishing  to  deal  in 
generiUties  for  his  own  part. 

"The  Virgin  preserve  my  ears,"  cried  Don 
PediUo,  "is  not  their  noble  blood  portion  enough 
for  your  nephews  ?  When  you  £vide  the  land 
among  them,  I  wiU  consider  what  bridal  presents 
to  ms^e  my  daughters." 

"  My  land  ! "  cried  the  priest,  almost  jumping 
from  his  seat,  "  not  a  toise  wiU  the  young  rascals 
get,  whUe  I  live." 

In  spite  of  his  lofty  lineage  and  noble  com- 
posure, the  Alcaida  burst  into  a  storm  on  that  de- 
claration.    He  told  Father  Josas  every  particular 
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of  his  genealogy^  firom  Ray  Diaz  doMnward; 
assured  him  that  he  and  his  were  mud  and  mush* 
rooms  in  comparison,  and  at  length  demanded 
why  he  dared  to  tell  such  stories  to  his  noble 
friend,  Don  Sebastian  ?  Before  he  had  finished. 
Father  Josas  fell  on  the  Lioentiate  for  deceiving 
him,  and  that  worthy  student,  with  many  a  sin- 
cere wish  that  he  was  back  in  the  college  of 
Muroia,  was  finally  obliged  to  declare  that  his 
rerelations  came  from  Pedro  Ointa.  These  words 
were  scarcely  uttered  when  Pedro  himself  walked 
in.  He  had  been  so  lucky  in  guiding  the  last 
trayeller,  that  when  a  train  of  men  and  mules 
passed  him  on  the  mountain,  enquiring  the  way 
to  Saint  Barbara,  as  his  Grace  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Murcia,  whose  servants  they  were,  had  com- 
manded them  to  wait  for  him  at  the  house  of  the 
Alcaida,  Pedro  immediately  left  his  flock  to  San 
Jago't  care,  and  conducted  them  safe  to  Don  Pe* 
dillo's  door. 

"  Dog  of  a  shepherd ! ''  cried  the  priest  and  the 
student,  at  once  falling  on  him,  **  what  tales  were 
those  you  told  in  the  granary }  *' 

*'  I  never  told  a  tale  in  my  life,''  cried  Pedro, 
backing  out,  as  the  bishop's  men,  with  the  poor 
traveller,  who  had  somehow  got  amongst  them 
from  where  he  had  been  helping  in  the  vineyard, 
marched  coolly  in. 

"You  did,"  cried  Don  Sebastian,  "you  told 
me  that  Don  Pedillo  would  give  his  daughters 
five  hundred  dollars  apiece,  and  Father  Josas 
would  divide  his  land  among  his  nephews,  and 
give  Joanna  the  leathern  wallet  of  reals  he  had 
spent  thirty  years  in  filling — don't  you  remember 
it,  you  deceitM  knave,  how  you  snored  at 
every  word  ? " 

"Did  I  snore?"  said  poor  Pedro,  "then, 
Senor,  I  was  fast  asleep." 

"  Thou  art  a  sacrilegious  infidel ! "  cried  Father 
Josas,  "  to  tell  fibs  in  thy  sleep  concerning  a  priest 
and  a  bishop.  It  is  true  that  my  most  reverend 
cousin  does  intend  to  provide  for  the  orphans; 
but,  my  service  to  you,*noble  Alcaida,  without  the 
five  hundred  dollars,  my  nephews  cannojk  marry : 
and  as  for  Joanna,  she  has  been,  I  may  say,  pro- 
posed for  by  the  son  of  a  real  Hidalgo — Good 
men,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  sorry  you  have  come 
so  &r  without  your  master.  He  is  not  yet  arrived, 
though  I  have  been  at  much  expense  and  trouble 
providing  for  the  suitable  entertainment  of  his 


Grace.  My  house  is  quite  turned  upside  down, 
but  I  am  sure  the  Alcaida  will  entertain  you  as 
becomes  his  office." 

"  Stop,  Father,"  said  the  poor  traveller,  coming 
forward,  "  Don  PediUo  has  been  beforehand  with 
you  in  his  hospitalities  to  your  most  reverend 
cousin,  for  I  am  Ferdinand  Montaldo,  Bishop  of 
Muroia,  and  having  sojourned  so  long  with  this 
worthy  gentleman,  I  mil  now  retire  with  you  to 
the  house  which  has  been  turned  upside  down  for 
my  reception,  as  there  are  certain  matters,  con- 
cerning which  we  can  best  confer  in  private." 

Father  Josais  did  follow  the  bishop  to  his  house, 
and  what  passed  between  them  was  never  made 
public  in  Saint  Barbara ;  but  there  was  an  expen- 
diture after  it,  hitherto  undreamt  of,  about  the 
priest's  dwelling.  The  bishop's  men  were  sup- 
plied with  the  best.  There  was  a  supper  in  the 
evening,  to  which  the  whole  village  was  invited, 
and  among  them  Don  Pedillo,  whom  the  bishop 
himself,  no  longer  in  the  coarse  poncho  and  wolf- 
skin cap,  but  apparalleled  as  his  grace  should  be, 
conducted  to  the  plaoe  of  honour.  After  supper, 
the  young  people  danced  in  the  meadow,  while 
their  seniors  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  Joanna 
got  the  wallet  full  of  reals ;  the  nephews  each  a 
fourth  of  Father  Josas'  land,  the  remaining  quarter 
being  left  to  his  reverence,  together  with  his  tithes 
and  dues,  which  were  ftam  that  evening  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  Saint  Barbara.  Don  Pedillo, 
besides  their  noble  blood,  bestowed  upon  his  son 
Carlos  the  two-thirds  of  his  land,  and  promised 
two  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  his  girls.  So  the 
weddings  came  ofi^,  and  it  is  authenticated,  that 
heels  ached  in  that  parish  for  a  month,  with  con- 
tinuous dancing.  The  Bishop  saw  the  festivities 
out  before  his  departure ;  and  if  he  did  not  effect 
a  perfect  reconciliation  between  the  Priest  and  the 
Alcaida,  the  village  said  that  the  Don  was  never 
after  so  proud  nor  the  Father  bo  greedy.  The 
most  troublesome  business  his  Grace  found,  was  to 
manage  Don  Sebastian,  who  vehemently  insisted 
on  demolishing  Pedro;  but  he  went  back  to  college, 
and  the  shepherd  escaped  him.  Ko  one  in  &e 
parish  ever  cared  for  believing  any  story  that  could 
be  traced  to  Pedro  Ointa,  but  the  brides  and  grooms 
felt  bound  to  make  him  presents ;  and  as,  in  process 
of  time,  Carlos  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high 
office  of  Alcaida,  his  chosen  staff-bearer  or  bailiff 
was  none  other  than  the  Shepherd  of  SaintBarbara. 


JUSTICE   TO    SCOTLAND, 


Ik  a  former  paper  we  discussed  the  subject  of 
"Justice  to  Scotland,"  in  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  cutting  down  of  national  institutions,  and  to 
the  withholding  of  grants  to  Edinburgh  which  are 
cheerfully  awarded  to  London  and  Dublin;  and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  remarks 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  taken  in  good  part  by 


our  contemporaries  of  the  press.  That  we  should 
please  all  was  never  anticipated — but  the  class 
who  condemned,  and  those  who  approved,  afforded 
proof,  both  by  their  censure  and  their  praise,  that 
the  desirable  medium  of  impartiality  was  in  some 
measure  attained.  Thus,  when  we  ventured  to 
insinuate  that,  in  certain  respects,  Ireland  had  re- 
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oeived  more  '' justice  *'  than  Scotland,  we  never 
imagined  that  our  Mends  in  the  Emerald  Isle 
could  be  made  to  understand,  much  less  to  believe, 
such  a  proposition.  They  never  strike  their  harp 
for  any  other  purpose  except  to  draw  forth  the 
music  of  sadness,  whenever  the  unfortunate  Union 
is  alluded  to— whereas  we  Scotch  (bating  a  very 
few  wild  men  among  us)  never  dream  of  den3ring 
that  our  union  with  England  has  been  productive 
of  substantial  and  increasing  advantage;  and, 
having  a  vivid  perception  of  this  fact,  we  can  afford 
to  diBcuss  the  minor  drawbacks  attendant  on  that 
Union  in  a  cabn  and  collected  tone.  The  truth 
is,  that,  with  the  Irish,  national  grievances  are  a 
matter  of  feding;*  with  the  Scotch,  they  are  a 
matter  of  reasoning,  as  rigid  as  if  we  were  re- 
solving an  algebraic  equation.  We  do  not  regard 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  either,  as  conquered  states, 
like  Poland  or  Hungary,  but  as  free  independent 
kingdoms  voluntarily  entering  into  incorporating 
alliances  with  a  neighbouring  state,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mutual  advantage ;  and  in  this  view  we 
do  not  feel  called  on  to  indulge  in  rhetorical  decla- 
mation, but  simply  to  bring  forward  certain  facts 
in  a  systematic  form,  leaving  them  to  produce  on 
sensible  men  those  effects  which  ever  attend  on 
the  exhibition  of  truth,  when  temperately  stated. 
The  prosecution  of  such  a  course  will  not  satisfy 
ardent  persons  at  either  extreme  of  a  controversy. 
The  Irish  wiU  think  the  case  over-stated,  and 
young  Scotland  will  blame  us  for  lukewarmness. 
Be  it  so.  When  two  forces  act  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
diagonal  line,  and  we  are  content  that  our  course 
should  be  in  obedience  to  this  physical  law. 
Ecuben  Butler's  grace,  as  described  in  the  "  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,"  inculcates  a  similar  lesson. 
Douce  David  Deans,  in  his  covenanting  love  for 
three-mile  sermons,  thought  it  too  short,  while 
the  gracious  Captain  Xnockdundcr  profianely  de- 
clared that  it  was  too  long,  ''from  which,"  argues 
the  author  of  Waverly,  "  it  may  safely  be  con- 
cluded that  the  benediction  was  of  proper 
dimensions." 

We  now,  in  the  same  spirit  as  before,  proceed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  Scotch  representation 
in  Parliament.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  in- 
quiry were  we  to  enter  largely  on  the  question  of 
ttie  new  Eeform  Bill,  as  our  business  lies  with 
representation  considered  as  an  internal,  rather 
than  as  an  external  point.  The  area  of  the  elect- 
ing body  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  still 
leave  untouched  the  anomaly  which  we  are  about 
to  discuss.  The  number  oi  electors  may  be  in- 
creased, and  even  the  number  of  representatives 
augmented,  and  stiU  a  disparity  be  allowed  to 
exist  as  between  the  number  of  members  respec- 
tively allotted  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Irehmd ; 
and  it  is  to  this  topic  that  we  now  venture  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

At  the  Union,  Scotland  was  allowed  forty-five 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 

•  The  last  "  insult  to  Ireland  "  on  record,  is  the  state- 
ment of  an  Irish  paper,  that  Ghobham  Camp  had  been 
got  np  to  hurt  the  Dublin  Exhibition. 


the  Beform  Bill  enlarged  the  number  to  fifty-three. 
On  what  precise  theory  this  enlargement  was 
granted  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  as  we  are 
not  aware  that  Lord  John  Bussell  ever  explained 
it,  except  in  the  most  vague  terms.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  if  the  Whigs  ever 
propounded  to  themselves,  or  to  the  world,  any 
distinct  scheme  as  to  their  rationale  of  representa- 
tion. We  know  that  the  Tories  hold  that  the 
basis  of  representation  should  be  property ;  and 
we  also  know  that  the  Radicals  are  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  population ;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  the  theory  of  the  Whigs  is  on  this  important 
subject.  They  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  consist  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty-four  members,  but  the  Reform 
Bill  shows  no  more  principle  of  allocation  than  if 
the  names  had  been  tossed  into  a  lottery-bag,  and 
the  gift  of  two  members,  or  one  member,  or  no 
member  at  all,  left  to  be  decided  by  chance.  This 
may  appear  a  strong  allegation,  but  the  following 
statistics  (which  could  be  made  stronger)  will 
prove  that  it  is  not  entirely  made  at  random ; — 


Electors. 
Liverpool   "with  ....  17,483 
Manchester  „     ....   13,921 
Marylebone  „     ....  19,710 
Middlesex    „     ....  14,610 


Monboni. 

has  2 

2 

2 

2 


Total    ....  65,674  electors  having  8  members. 


Thetford     with 
Kiehmond 
Harwich 
Chippenham ,, 


Electors. 
.   200 
.  243 
.  272 
..  300 


has 


19 


Members. 

2 
2 
2 
2 


Total 


916  electors  haying  8  members. 


It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  nine  hun» 
dred  in  the  second  list,  are  equal  in  property  and 
intelligence  to  the  sixty-five,  thousand  in  the 
first.  But,  still,  we  are  not  disposed  to  blame  the 
framers  of  the  Eeform  BiU  for  these  discrepancies. 
The  act  of  1832  was  a  great,  a  gigantic,  measure, 
falling  little  short  of  a  revolution,  and,  considering 
the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter,  it 
is  not  surprising  if  its  promoters  had  regard  as 
much  to  what  could  be  passed,  as  to  what  should 
be  passed.  Now,  however,  we  breathe  a  healthier 
atmosphere,  and  as  popular  rights  can  no  longer 
be  ignored,  we  are  in  a  better  position  for  the 
adjustment  of  conflicting  electoral  claims. 

The  representatives  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  dependent  on  counties,  burghs, 
and  universities,  and  on  population  and  electoral 
strength,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table :— 


Numbr. 

Mmbrs. 

Electors. 

Population. 

EnglishConnlies  ... 
„       Universitiee 
„       Burghs    . . 

40 
2 

187 

229 

144 

4 
319 

471,296 

7,537 

391,130 

9,770,618 
7,161,040 

467 

869,963 

16,921,658 

WaleH,  Counties  ... 

12 
53 

15 
14 

36,458 
11,751 

718,628 
287,050 

05 

29 

48,209 

1,005,678 
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Numbr. 

Mmbrs. 

Electors. 

Fopnlation. 

Scot.  Counties  . . . . 
„    Burghs 

33 
76 

30 
23 

49,062 
47,423 

1,731,055 
1,130,729 

100 

53 

07,385 

2,870,784 

Irish  Counties  .... 
„    Universities . . 
„    Burghs 

32 

1 

33 

04 

3 

39 

135,245 
28,301 

06 

105 

163,546 

6,515,794 

Total 

469 

654 

1,179,103 

27,313,914 

If  the  ten-poand  franchise  be  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  allocation,  Ireland  is  best  represented; 
Wales  next ;  Scotland  third ;  and  England  fourth. 
More  literally  the  case  stands  thus : — 

In  Ireland,  there  is  a  member  for  every  1,557  electors. 

In  Wales,  one  for  every 1,602      „ 

In  Scotland,  one  for  every 1,837      „ 

In  England,  one  for  every 1,862      „ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  population  be  regarded  as 
the  test,  Ireland  does  not  by  any  means  receive 
"justice,"  for  aC^cording  to  mere  heads,  "Wales  is 
best  off ;  England  next;  Scotland  third  (as  before); 
and  Ireland  worst  of  all. 

In    Wales,  every  84,678  of  the   population    has    a 
member. 
In  England,  every  36,234. 
In  Scotland,  every  54,165. 
In  Ireland,  every  62,055. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  new 
Reform  Bill  will  be  framed  on  the  principle  of 
equal  electoral  districts,  because  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  that  we  can  expect  a  direct  movement 
towards  universal  suffirage,  and,  therefore,  a  five- 
pound  qualification  although  it  may  modify  it,  will 
not  altogether  obviate  these  anomalies ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  we  have  demonstrated  arithmetically 
that  whether  the  guage  be  applied  to  the  present 
elective  franchise  or  to  the  wider  element  of  gross 
population,  Scotland  is  not,  as  compared  with 
England,  Wales,  or  Ireland,  duly  represented  in 
St.  Stephens.  But  we  do  not  rest  the  case  on 
these  two  considerations.  Eor  were  express  re- 
turns to  be  ordered  so  as  to  expiscate  the  compara- 
tive contributions  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  it  would  be  seen  that,  as  re- 
gards its  claims  arising  from  real  property,  Scotland 
does  not  enjoy  its  due  share  of  representation ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  such  precise  data,  we  can  only 
give  approximate  results,  which  from  their  nature 
must  always  be  more  or  less  open  to  chaUonge. 
"We  shall  give  a  few  of  these,  just  as  indications 
of  what  might  be  adduced,  were  rigid  statistical 
enquiry  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

The  revenue  is  52,000,000.  Of  this  Scotland 
^contributes  at  least  6,000,000. 

If  the  revenue  derived  from  Ireland  were  de- 
ducted from  the  52,000,000,  the  balance  left  for 
English  revenue  would  not  be  nine  times  that  of 
Scotland,  which  it  ought  to  be,  if  revenue  were 
looked  on  as  the  index  of  representation.  Eng- 
land has  467  members,  and  Scotland  53,  and 
hence,  the  proportion  is  very  nearly  as  nine  to 
one. 

The  lucoxtte  Tax  Betums  will  not  throw  any 


proper  light  on  the  subject,  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
venue derived  from  Scotland  is  thrown  into  the 
English  Betums.  Individual  items  of  the  Be- 
venues,  as  the  Customs  and  Excise,  both  show  in 
favour  of  increased  representations  to  Scotland — the 
two  being  close  on  five  millions,  while,  if  the  shares 
contributed  by  Ireland  and  Wales  were  again  to  bo 
deducted,  the  balance  would  fall  very  far  short  of 
forty-five  millions  for  each,  which  it  ought  not  to 
do,  if  representation  and  taxation  as  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  to  maintain  a  just  propor- 
tion to  each  other.  We  might  proceed  to  other  entries 
in  the  Budget,  some  of  which  would,  and  others 
would  not,  bear  out  our  point;  but  we  are  notcalled 
on  to  do  this,  as  it  is  enough  for  o«r  purpose,  if, 
massing  the  whole  revenue  together,  we  find  that 
in  the  main  Scotland  contributes  much  more  than 
a  ninth  part  to  the  national  exchequer,  and  yet 
does  not  participate  in  a  thirteenth  part  of  the 
representation.  But  there  are  other  indications 
of  wealth  besides  those  furnished  by  the  custom- 
house or  the  excise  office,  and  we  i^aU  find  that 
the  Scotch  traffic  in  commodities,  not  directly 
taxed,  point  in  favour  of  the  condusions  which 
we  have  arrived  at  by  other  paths.  The  ship- 
ping of  a  maritime  country  like  Britain  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  shipping  interests  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tonnage  of  ships  registered,  the  number  of 
seamen  employed,  the  number  of  vessels  bmlt, 
and  lastly,  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  in  each 
year.  We  can  give  separate  returns  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  all  these  items. 

Shipping  in  1851. 


Tonnage  of  Ships  Begi 

tered.   

Men  Employed 

Number  Built     

Tonnage  of  the  above  . 


.^- 


Englaad.      Scotland.      Ireland. 


2,803,062 

145,222 

521 

109,811 


536,266 

29,567 

138 

38,856 


262,411 

14,155 

13 

968 


It  would  put  us  to  some  trouble,  and  would 
not  materially  advance  the  argument,  were  these 
results  to  be  thrown  into  a  decimal  form ;  it  will 
probably  be  enough  that  the  reader  just  glance  at 
the  foregoing  tables,  and  accompany  us  in  a  few 
exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  on  the  first  two 
columns.  He  need  not  be  afraid  that  we  shall 
detain  him  long,  or  carry  him  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  Joe  Hume.  We  start  with  our  all- 
important  number  of  nine.  WeU,  if  ships  re- 
gistered were  to  be  made  square  witii  representa- 
tion, England  ought  to  have  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  registered  tonnage,  but  it  has  not  three 
millions.  If  we  take  seamen,  England  ought  to 
have  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
tars  connected  with  her  mercantile  marine,  but 
we  find  that  she  has  not  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  members  of  that  interesting  commimity. 
If  we  take  our  stand  in  the  building  yard,  Eng- 
land ought  to  have  built  about  one  thousand 
vessels .  in  the  year  of  grace,  '  fifty-one,'  but  in- 
stead we  discover  that  she  laid  the  keels  of  not 
much  above  five  hundred.    And  to  complete  the 
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enquiry,  the  calibre  of  those  built  should  have 
been  above  three  hundred  thousand  tons,  whereas 
it  is  not  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  In  this 
department  of  the  controversy  we  measure  swords 
with  John  Bull  only,  as  Ireland  is  so  far  behind 
with  shipping  that  it  were  useless  to  institute 
any  comparison  between  it  and  us. 

But  it  is  possible  that  all  we  have  advcmced 
may  go  for  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
account  land  to  be  everything  and  all  other  kinds 
of  commerce  nothing.    There  be  men,  who,  even 
in  this  enlightened  age,  persist,   with  singular 
mental  obliquity,  in  maintaining  that  they  who 
own  the  clods  of  the  valley  have  a  deeper  stake  in 
the  country  than  those  who  hold  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  property.     "We  can  see  no  philosophy  in 
this ;  for,  except  in  the  solitary  respect  that  soil 
is  not  transportable,  there  is  literally  nothing  in 
land  that  should  make  it  to  differ  from  other  human 
possessions.     The  acre-lord  is  as  much  a  traf- 
ficker as  a  cotton-lord;   but  for  the  cotton-lord 
and  his  fellows,  the  land  of  Britain  would  be  as 
valueless  as  the  wastes  of  America  or  Australia. 
In  savage  life,  agriculture  never  flourishes  till 
those  trades  which  landlords  despise  are  called 
into  play ;  £ind  it  would  really  be  an  instructive 
lesson  for  Lord  John  Manners,   and  those  who 
think  with  that  noble  and  enlightened  poetaster, 
if  the  "  old  nobility"  and  their  hereditary  fields 
could  be  left  to  themselves  for  a  few  years,  in 
order  that  they  might  clearly  discover  their  de- 
pendence on,   and    connection   with,   the  Man- 
chesters,  Glasgows,  and  other  hives  of  trading 
industry,  which  they  so  blindly  contemn.    The 
truth  is,  that  while  the  Derby  school  can  see  no 
glory  in  any  other  trade  than  in  land  and  its 
edible  products,  the  fellers  of  wood,  the  artificers 
in  iron,  and  linen,  and  cotton — all  which  commo- 
dities, be  it  remarked,  are  also  products  of  the 
common  earth —  are  every  whit  as  dignified  as  the 
owners  of  or  producers  of  com  and  barley ;   and 
nothing  but  tiie  dregs  of  silly  feudal  prejudice 
could  have  so  far  perverted  human  passion,  as  to 
attempt  to  perpetuate  differences  between  classes 
who  are  essentially  traders,  the  one  as  much  as 
the  other,  and  recognisable  from  one  cmother,  sim- 
ply and  solely  by  difference  in  the  article  dealt  in. 
The  duke  who  lives  by  his  rents,  is  as  essentially 
a  merchant,  in  the  eye  of  political  economy,  as 
the  Leeds  manufacturer,  who  draws  profit  from 
his  mill.     However,  to  complete  the  investigation, 
we  shall  go  into  the  statistics  of  the  soil. 

England,  contains  57,812  square  acres. 
Scotland  82,167        do. 

Ireland  32,512        do. 

Here,  then,  in  point  of  superficial  extent,  Scot- 
land is  about  equsl  to  Ireland,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  England :  so  that  length  and  breadth  tell 
more  triumphantly  in  our  favour  than  anything 
that  has  yet  been  adverted  to.  But  here  we  shall 
probably  be  told  that,  in  Representation,  some- 
thing more  is  necessax}'-  than  the  land-measurer's 
chain,  and  that  quality  of  soil  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  quantity.  England  is  as  a 
well- watered  garden,  while  Caledonia  has  granite 


slopes  so  ''  stem  and  wild"  that  of  old  they  were 
only  fit  for  hiding-places  to  the  Covenanters ;  and 
now,  at  the  present  time,  produce  no  crops,  save 
Scotch  mists.  "Well,  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
we  cannot  make  out  so  strong  a  case  for  fertility 
as  for  extent ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  desperate,  and 
we  are  not  afraid  to  look  it  in  the  face. 


England  (ex- 
cluding 
Wales,  nas 
Scotland  .. 


8q.  AcreB.)Caltiyated. 


36,999,680 
S0y586,880 


25,632,000 
6,485,000 


Uncultivated. 


3,454,000 
6,082,000 


Unprofitable. 


3,256,400 
9,039,930 


Six  millions  of  acres  uncultivated,  and  nine 
unprofitable,  does  not  certainly  reveal  a  flattering 
state  of  matters ;  but  still  let  the  golden  number 
of  nine  be  for  the  last  time  applied,  and  we  find 
that  if  it  is  to  be  held  good,  England  ought  to  have 
under  cultivation  the  goodly  surface  of  upwards  of 
forty-eight  millions  of  acres,  whereas  tillage  has 
not  been  extended  to  more  than  twenty-five- 
and-a-half  millions.  Besides,  the  computation 
assumed  in  the  above  table  was  made  many 
years  ago,  and  in  the  interval,  Scottish  agri- 
culture has  made  greater  strides  than  English. 
Many  Highland  lochs  have  been  reclaimed,  and 
the  plough  has  been  made  to  climb  the  highest 
mountains,  since  these  figures  were  taken — and 
without  holding  out  any  prospect  that  the  present 
generation  will  live  to  see  Loch  Lomond  drained, 
or  Prince  Albert's  turnips  adorning  the  summits 
of  Lochnagar,  we  have  yet  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  if  Government  were  to  quicken  its  snail- 
pace  in  the  conducting  of  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Scotland,  the  result  would  be  seen  to 
"  turn,"  if  it  did  not  upset,  the  above  "  table," 
with  a  witness. 

"We  have  now  investigated  as  the  basis  of  Scotch 
representation,  the  electoral  strength,  the  gross 
population,  the  revenue,  the  shipping,  the  super- 
ficial extent,  and  the  available  soil  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  we  submit,  if  we  have  not  distinctly 
demonstrated,  that  in  the  impending  Eeform  Bill 
Scotland  ought  and  should  have  more  than  fifty- 
three  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
there  were  any  other  available  data  for  testing  the 
subject,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  pro- 
secuted it,  but  we  must  here  stop  procedure  for 
sheer  lack  of  materials.  We  may  mention,  how- 
ever, before  dismissing  the  question,  that  just  now 
there  are  in  Scotland  seventy-one  towns,  each 
having  a  population  of  above  two  thousand,  and 
a  gross  population  of  243,519,  with  26,443  inha- 
bited houses  which  are  not  represented,  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
situated,  and  which  practically  amounts  to  no 
burghal  representation  at  all. 

We  shaU  now  take  the  liberty  of  passing  from 
the  Lower  to  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  in 
order  that  we  may  ascertain  how  Scotland  has 
fared  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

At  the  Union,  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  numhered. .  154 
Of  those  there  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  by  election 16 

At  the  Irish  Union,  the  Peerage  of  Ireland  consisted 

of 214 
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Of  these  there  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
liOrds:*- 

Bishops  by  rotation  ...» 4 

Lay  Peers  for  life 27 


31 


Here  there  is  no  "  injustice  "  to  Ireland — ^for, 
with  only  about  a  third  more  of  oligarchs  than 
Scotland,  Ireland  sent  to  Parliament  double  the 
number  of  coronets  despatched  by  Scotia. 

But  let  us  see  how  matters  have  fared  since  the 
time  of  the  Union.  Ko  Scotch  or  Irish  Peers 
could  sit  in  Parliament  by  virtue  of  their  native 
patents,  bat  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  either  of 
the  two  from  being  created  British  Peers,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  they  could  become  hercditaiy  mem* 
bers  of  the  Upper  House,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  possessed  by  the  oldest  EngUsh  lord 
who  oould  trace  his  stock  up  to  the  era  of  the 
Conquest.  Accordingly,  this  facility  for  manu- 
facturing members  for  the  second  estate  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of,  as  it  was  in  some  respects  ad- 
vantageous to  introduce  ready-made  lords  into  the 
upper  chamber,  rather  than  to  ennoble  commoners 
by  the  score. 

Since  the  Scotch  Union,  number  of  Scotch  Peers 
who  have  been  made  British  Peers 41 

Since  the  Irish  Union,  nnmber  of  Irish  Peers  who 
have  been  made  British  Peers 70 

Still  again  no  "  injustice  "  to  Ireland,  for  if  the 
Irish  permanent  creations  are  not  double,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  representative  peerages,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Scotch  Union  took 
place  in  1707,  and  the  Irish  not  until  1799,  so 
that  in  the  phraseology  of  that  graphic  delineator 
of  the  habitudes  of  has  countrymen.  Sir  Pertinax 
Macsycophant,  the  Scotch  lords  had  been  "  boo, 
booing  "  for  promotion  nearly  one  hundred  years 
before  the  Irish  nobility  bent  their  necks  for 
Saxon  ribbons. 

The  House  of  Peers  now  stands  thus : — 


Scotch  Representation  Peers    ....  IG 
Peers  by  creation 41 


9t 


Irish  Prelates 4 

„    Representation  Peers    27 

70 


Peers  by  creation 


English  Prelates 26 

Royal  and  Lay  English  Peers  ....  257 


57 


101 


283 


Total  Honse  of  Peers. .  441 

Ireland  is  thus  twice  as  strong  as  Scotland  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  England  is  nearly  three  times 
stronger  than  ill-fated  Erin.  The  Irish  ecclesi- 
astictd  voice  is  weak,  but  as  the  two  established 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland  are  the  same, 
this  is  of  less  consequence.  Scotland  however, 
has  no  voice  at  all  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Perhaps 
the  genius  of  the  Scotch  Church  is  not  suited  for 
representation  in  the  hereditary  branch  of  the 
legislature,  but  had  some  of  the  Scotch  ministers 
been  there,  the  recent  disastrous  split  in  the  kirk 
might  have  been  averted. 

It  is  possible  that  tlie  accuracy  of  the  figures 

which  have  been  adduced,  may  be  admitted,  and 

the  conclusions  founded  on  them  may  after 


all  be  rejected — and  this,  on  the  ground  that, 
although  Qreat  Britain  is  composed  of  what  was 
once  three  kingdoms,  yet  they  are  now  legisla- 
tively one  nation,  and  distinctions  are  so  rapidly 
being  Aised  down,  that  it  really  is  no  consequence 
to  what  extent  ancient  and  obsolete  land-marks 
are  taken  into  account,  in  adjusting  our  current 
representations.  There  is  much  truth  in  this,  and 
we  are  not  indisposed  to  attach  due  weight  to 
such  a  consideration — but  then,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  Scotland  differs  in  its  ecclesiastical 
platform,  and  in  its  legal  code,  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  empire,  and  so  long  as  these  diffe- 
rential usages  are  prolonged,  Scotland  cannot  with 
safety  to  its  own  peculiar  interests,  consent  to  be 
thrust  aside  after  the  fashions  of  past  years.  If  a 
Scotch  measure  requires  to  be  introduced,  it  is 
sure  to  be  cushioned  till  the  fag  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion— and  after  it  is  allowed  to  be  mooted  in  St. 
Stephen's  it  is  postponed  and  postponed  again,  till 
human  endurance  becomes  exhausted,  and  the 
wearied  Scotch  patriots  are  glad  to  let  it  sink  al- 
together. How  often,  for  example,  have  the  Scotch 
University  Lists,  the  Sheriff's  Courts,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax  Bills  been  brought  for- 
ward, been  adjourned,  and  then  finally  tossed 
overboard?  Meetings  innumerable  have  been 
held;  deputations  without  end  have  dunned 
Cabinets,  and  have  waited  on  influential  mem- 
bers, and  striven  in  every  form  to  obtain  Parlia- 
mentary redress,  and  yet  at  the  time  we  now 
write,  the  end  seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  No  purely 
English  or  Irish  grievances  of  such  damant  cha- 
racter, would  have  been  put  off  so  long — at  least 
our  disappointments  tend  to  make  us  think  so ; 
and  in  such  matters,  the  sense  of  injustice  is  as 
much  to  be  deprecated  as  the  reality. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  is  the  careless 
manner  in  which  the  phraseology  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament is  often  couched.*  Let  any  lawyer 
examine  the  Statute-book,  since  1707,  and  we 
defy  him,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  to  say  whether 
certain  acts  are  applicable  to  Scotland  or  not. 
There  are  numerous  instances  where  we  would  be 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  cer- 
tain admirable  statutes,  and  in  whose  operation 
Scotland  may,  by  implication,  seem  to  be  included, 
but  which,  from  their  non-recognition  of  our 
peculiar  legal  machinery,  are  to  us,  practically,  a 
dead  letter.  This  defect  might  have  been  easily 
remedied  at  the  time,  had  any  Scotch  member 
been  at  the  trouble  of  enquiring  at  the  framer  of 
a  new  law  if  he  intended  that  its  incidence  should 
be  limited  by  the  Tweed.  Of  late,  we  admit, 
that  a  clause  has  been  inserted  in  biUs,  defining 
the  sweep  of  their  operations,  but  the  practice 
has  not  been  general,  and  inattention  to  it  has 
caused  much  irregularity  and  confusion,  which  a 
more  careful  attention  to  Scotch  interests  might 
have  prevented. 


•  "  It  was  accidentally  discoTered,  last  year,  that  in  an 
English  Law  Reform  Bill  (whicli,  from  its  tiUe,  no  one 
could  suppose,  was  intended  to  apply  to  Scotland)  a 
clause  had  been  inserted  by  the  Attorney-General  placing 
all  Scotland  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  EngUsh  Law 
Courts." — Statement  of  Scottish  Association. 
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In  our  last  we  anticipated  that  the  cry  of 
"  Justice  to  Scotland  "  would  gain  strength,  and 
we  have  not  been  mistaken.  An ''Association  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Scottish  Eights "  has  been 
formed,  and  although  a  tendency  to  exaggeration 
is  observable  in  the  address  issued  by  this  body, 
and  despite  the  somewhat  motiey  character  of 
its  list  of  adherentB,  who,  from  differences  in 
politics,  are  not  likely  to  agree  as  to  what  really 
constitute  grievances,  and  much  less  as  to  what 
should  be  appropriate  remedies — ^yet  tho  move- 
ment is  entitied  to  more  sympathy,  and  is  likely 
to  attract  more  notice  tiian  some  portions  of  the 
Soottish  press  seem  wiUing  to  admit.  Their  cata- 
logue of  wrongs  is  long,  and  some  of  the  items 
may  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  Light  by  a 
microscopic  eye,  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  every  lawyer  crams  his  brief,  and  that 
he  is  bound  to  sweU  his  case  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  and  there  is  always  a  natural  tendency  to 
make  more  than  adequate  atonement  for  remiss- 
ness, when  claims  long  neglected  come  to  be 
vindicated.  What  more  than  anything,  also, 
will  tend  to  make  this  association  formidable 
is  the  circumstance  that  an  injury,  of  some 
kind  or  other,  is  made  out  as  having  been  inflicted 
on  every  conceivable  section  of  the  community, 
and  each  is  in  turn  appealed  to  for  assistance. 

Thus  the  ire  of  the  Modem  Athenians  is  sought 
to  be  roused  bv  their  being  told  that  while  Go- 
vernment pays  the  Dublin  police ;  Aulk  Eeekic  has 
to  support  her  own  "  true  blue  "  and  fire-aide  de- 
fenders. The  Scotch  in  general  are  sought  to  rise 
in  arms,  because  the  Act  regarding  Free  Libraries 
and  Museums  has  not  been  extended  to  the  north 
—  because  tho  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  prop  up  English  abbeys  and  lay  out 
English  parks,  while  Scotch  palaces  are  left  to  the 
owls  and  bats,  and  Sawny  by  inuendo  is  himself 
left  to  follow  Sydney  Smith's  advice,  of  going 
bare-le^;ed  to  his  native  hills  for  fresh  air,  with 
a  bag  of  sulphur  in  one  hand,  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith  in  the  other.  The  Placemen  of  Scotland 
are  called  on  to  declare  war,  because  their  occupa- 
tion is  gone  or  limited  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
Scotch  mint,  the  unmcrcifril  pruning  of  tho  Ex- 
cise, Customs,  and  Stamp  Offices,  because  the 
functionaries  of  the  Dublin  Post-office  rejoice  in 
larger  salaries  than  their  brethren  in  the  Edin- 
burgh establishment,  and  because  Glasgow  cannot 
get  a  decent  post-office.  Inventors  are  invited  to 
gnunWe,  because  the  Patent  law  is  cumbrous  in 
its  Scotch  working.  Savants  are  tempted  to  in- 
dulge in  the  unphUosophical  pastime  of  agitation, 
because  England  and  Ireland  get  grants  to  their 
National  Gdleries  of  Art,  to  their  Geological,  Na- 
tural History,  Antiquarian  and  General  Museums, 
while  Scotland  gets  nothing,  or  the  next  thing  to 
it,  for  such  purposes.  TJniversity  professors  are 
solicited  to  join  in  the  mdee,  because  they  are 
not  represented,  and  because  they  receive  shabby 
grants  from  the  Treasury.  The  medical  men  are 
expected,  and  certainly  not  without  reason,  to 
be  bilious,  because  Dublin  hospitals  get  large  sums 
and  Scotch  infirmaries  nonc-^beoause  the  stamps 
required  for  Scotch  graduates,  and  Scotch  phy^ 


sidans  are  much  higher  than  those  exacted  from 
Hibernian  members  of  the  healing  art — because 
the  Board  of  Health  ignored  the  Scotch  faculty 
during  the  visitationo  f  the  cholera — ^and  because, 
while  English  leeches  may  practice  in  Scotland, 
Scotch  chmirgeons  cannot  in  virtue  of  the  English 
Apothecaries  Act,  bleed  and  blister  in  England  with 
like  impunity.    The  nobility  of  Scotland  are  re- 
quested to  co-operate,  because  state  appointments 
have  been  cut  down  by  the  score,  and  because 
those  few  which  have  been  spared  are  not  paid 
for.    Scotch  warriors  are  asked  to  tmsheathe  the 
claymore    because     there    is  only  one    major- 
general,  and  he  has  a  staff  of  only  one  officer  in 
aU  Scotland — ^because  the  governorship  of  Edin- 
burgh castle  has  been  annexed  to  something  else 
— ^because  by  the  dismantlement  of  our  forts,  we  are 
left  as  prey  to  the  spoilers — ^because  the  course  at 
the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy  is  not 
recognised  like  the  teaching  at  Sandhurst — ^be- 
cause we  have  no  army  charities,  like  Greenwich, 
and  because  we  have  no  arsenals ;  and  last  of  all 
the  marine  interest  is  asked  to  lend  a  hand,  be- 
cause, while  England  has  five  harbours  of  refuge, 
Scotiand  has  none-— because  it  has  no  dockyard, 
and  because  the  Trinity  House  threatens  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Scotch  Light  House  Commissioners. 
And  so  forth.      Every    one,  unlike  Canning's 
knife-grinder,  must  have  a  story  to  tell.      One 
may  well  pause  and  take  breath  after  recording 
even  in  the  most  summary  fashion,  such  a  host  of 
complaints.     That  many  of  them  are  well-founded 
we  doubt  not — and,  indeed,  we  pointed  out  not 
a  few  of  them  two  months  ago— but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  these,  we  are  bound  to  aver,  have 
been  perpetrated  with  any  deliberate  direct  in- 
tention of  injuring  Scotland.  England  and  Ireland 
have,  imquestionably,  been  looking  after    their 
own  interests ;  but  if  we  did  not  at  the  time  stand 
up  and  vindicate  our  rights,  it  is  we  ourselves 
and  not  they  that  are  mainly  to  blame.     With  all 
our  disabilities  and  disadvantages,  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  drown  the  national  voice — no  one 
ever  tried  to  choke  the  Scotch  bagpipe,  or  let  out 
its  wind ;  there  was  nothing  to  have  prevented 
us  from  making  a  bolder  stand  than  we  did. 
Did  we  select  our  members  for  their  Scotch  pa- 
triotism ?  Did  we  try  to  make  patriots  of  those 
whom  we  selected  ?  and  have  Scotch  members  on 
all  oceasions  done  their  duty  ?   Let  these  queries  be 
fairly  answered  before  we  censure  others.     Tho 
Scotch  have  been    an   industrious,    commercial 
people,  not  overly  given  to    politics,    but   yet 
the  Scotch  voice  has  been  heard  tolerably  loud 
in  the  political  contentions  of  the  day,  and  this 
infers  leadership  and  organization.     Now  who 
have  been  our  leaders  ?     The  busy  politicians  in 
Scotiand  have  been  the  lawyers,  who,  more  than 
any  other  class  in  the  country,  can  make  politics 
pay ;  and,  from  the  advocate  in  the  Parliament- 
house,  who  looked  for  a  sheriffdom  or  a  judge- 
ship, down  to  the  smallest  country  writer,  who 
longed  to  be  made  procurator-fiscal,  there  were 
swarms  of  legal  time-servers,  who  would  attack 
Whigs  or  Tories,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  who 
would  not  breathe  the  smallest  whisper  in  favour  of 
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national  interests^  if  tlio  wrong  happened  to  be 
done  by  their  own  party,  or  if  its  exposure,  when 
perpetrated  by  the  opposition,  did  not  happen  to 
suit  their  own  side.  These  gentlemen  had  too 
much  to  do  in  minding  their  own  affairs,  to  attend 
to  those  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  It  were,  how- 
ever, an  injustice  to  the  legal  profession  to  award 
a  monopoly  of  blame  to  them;  they  had  many 
lay  coadjutors,  whose  expectant  eyes  being  fixed 
on  cadetships  for  sons,  and  places  in  the  Excise 
and  Customs,  to  their  other  "  belongings,"  dough- 
tily pursued  a  similar  line  of  remunerative  policy ; 
and  having  in  due  season  reaped  their  rewards, 
they  wisely  preserved  a  "  calm  sough"  regarding 
matters  that  did  not  immediately  affect  themselves 
as  individuals.  This  is  the  plain  history  of  the 
matter;  and  if  the  Scottish  community  quietly 
allowed  those  self-constituted  champions  to  feather 
their  own  nests,  and  to  neglect  the  weightier  in- 
terests of  the  nation  at  large,  let  not  England  or 
Ireland  be  blamed,  if  they  had  the  spirit  to  act 
otherwise. 

Kow,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  being 
opened,  and  indeed  the  danger  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  .consists  in  our  becoming  too  wide  awake, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  some  risk  of  our  in- 
dulging in  a  snappishness  of  tone,  and  of  prefer- 
ring selfish  demands  on  all  occasions  when  Scotch 
interests  are,  or  are  only  supposed  to  be,  involved. 
We  would  caution  our  countrymen  against  the 
Irish  system  of  complaint,  and  would  have  them 


to  go  to  work  in  a  steady  and  temperate  maimer. 
In  the  first  place  let  us  see  to  get  an  increase  of 
members,  when  the  proper  time  comes — ^that  we 
think  may  be  contended  for  as  an  act  of  simple 
justice.  Let  our  representatives  be  well  selected, 
and  well  schooled  after  they  have  been  selected, 
and  then  our  affairs  will  be  vigilantly  seen  to. 
But  let  there  be  no  mistake  in  deciding,  as  to 
what  constitutes  fidelity  to  Scotch  interests — ^we 
should  be  sorry  if  this  movement  were  te  degene- 
rate into  a  dirty  scramble  for  money  grants,  and 
a  trumpery  agitation  for  the  revival  of  sinecures^- 
it  were  but  degradation  in  the  extreme,  if  every 
time  that  England  draws  a  shilling,  and  Ireland 
sixpence,  Scotland  should  be  bawling  out  for  its 
twopence.  This  would  never  do — we  must  rather 
move  on — and  the  best  way  to  do  this,  is  not  te 
raise  Scotland  te  the  height  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  te  bring  them  down  to  the  level  of 
Scotland.  Let  the  policy  of  our  representetion 
be  to  refuse  sternly  all  places,  pensions  and 
grants  to  others,  that  are  denied  to  us ;  and  this 
on  the  ground  that,  as  we  have  been  able  to  get 
on  without  them,  so  may  they.  Let  them  thus 
start  light- weighted  with  us  in  the  race,  and  let 
there  be  a  generous  contention,  whether  John, 
Alexander,  or  Patrick,  shall  at  their  own  charge 
produce  the  best  police,  the  best  physicians,  the 
best  philosophers,  the  best  sculptors,  the  best 
painters,  the  best  citizens,  the  best  everything. 
And  this  will  be  ''Justice  to  Scotland." 


PEIEST    AND    PEOPLE. 
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CHAPTER     VIL 

PRErARATIONS. 

It  might  be  six  or  seven  days  after  the  departure 
of  Arthur  Denning,  that  Miss  Spiccr  was  agi'ce- 
ably  surprised  by  a  notice  from  Mr.  Tremont  to 
prepare  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the 
Coadjutor.  I  say  "  agreeably  surprised,"  because 
nothmg  could  have  been  more  accordant  with 
Miss  Spicer's  turn  of  mind,  than  the  tumiag  and 
overturning  of  furniture,  the  raising  of  dust 
clouds,  the  use  of  soap  and  water  to  allay  the 
same,  the  setting  in  a  bustle  of  the  body  menial 
— and  all  those  matters  supposed  to  comport 
with  the  character  she  was  most  anxious 
to  maintain — ^namely,  that  of  an  active  house- 
keeper. Indeed,  the  organizing  faculty  was  so 
strong  iQ  Miss  Spicer,  that  she  was  often  known 
to  disorganize  everything  in  the  establishment, 
that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  setting  it 
in  order  again,  and  seeing  a  new  and  beautiful 
creation  arise  under  her  hand.  She  therefore 
seized  upon  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Tremont  as 
a  golden  opportunity,  and  lay  in  bed  awake  half 
the  night,  forming  plans  for  the  morrow.  The 
aforesaid  *'  body  menial "  knew  by  the  air  of  dig- 


nity in  Miss  Spicer's  countenance,  as  she  arrived 
to  ''turn  them  out"  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual, 
that  something  was  in  agitetion ;  and  great  were 
the  preparations  of  hot  water,  and  scrubbing 
brushes,  and  white- wash,  in  the  superintendence 
of  which  she  was  directly  up  to  the  eyes. 
.  ''  The  house  was  to  be  cleaned  from  garret  to 
cellar,"  said  Miss  Spicer,  an  operation  which  took 
place,  according  to  routine,  usually  six  times  in 
the  year,  besides  on  particular  occasions  like  the 
present,  which  were  tdways  hailed  by  that  lady 
as  special  interpositions  of  Providence  in  her 
favour. 

The  four  apartments  for  his  lordship  must  be 
ready  by  Saturday,  and  the  general  establishment 
as  prim  as  a  new  pin,  fr'om  top  to  toe,  for  so  dis- 
tinguished a  g^est.  Though  no  Catholic  herself. 
Miss  Spicer  knew  what  was  due  to  her  character 
and  st^ding  as  housekeeper.  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  she  was  no  housekeeper  in  the  pro- 
fessional sense  of  the  term ;  she  was  a  sort  of 
Duenna  in  the  family,  and  practised  the  duties  of 
housekeeper  in  an  amateur  sense,  known  only  to 
those  practical  and  business-like  entities — the 
ladies  of  the  United  States.     Prom  room  to  room 
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went  Miss  Spicer,  dU  day^  directing  and  en- 
couraging her  forces  both  by  precept  and  example ; 
for  it  was  a  maxim  of  hers,  "  that  nobody  had 
any  title"  —  taightle!  Miss  S.  pronounced  it, 
nasally — ^the  nose,  in  all  cases,  being  her  principal 
organ  of  utterance — "  title  to  direct  others  to  do 
what  they  could  not  put  their  own  hand  to."  Miss 
Spicer,  therefore,  in  person  rubbed  the  Indian 
flour  into  the  carpets  to  cleanse  them  withal — 
purified  the  chandeliers,  glass-drops,  and  other 
articles,  and,  tip-top  achievement  of  cleyer  house- 
keepers, indulged  her  fingers  in  the  luxury  of 
scrubbing  white  paint.  The  individual  who  was 
the  main-stay  in  the  execution  of  this  operation, 
was  an  Irish  girl,  named  Biddy  Pagin,  one  of  the 
most  active  ''  hands  "  in  the  household,  and  there- 
fore in  high  esteem.  Miss  Spicer  being  the  only 
Protestant  under  the  roof  ("barring  the  black 
coachman  £Uid  the  other  niggers,"  whom  Biddy, 
firom  the  heights  of  her  Circassian  dignity,  re- 
garded *'as  no  betther  than  the  brutes,  poor 
sowls,"  and  therefore  quite  beneath  her  logic), 
Biddy  had  been  seized  with  a  great  interest  about 
her  salvation,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  en- 
gage her  in  controversy.  Miss  Spicer's  silent 
habits  afforded  great  encouragement  to  poor  Biddy, 
who  fondly  supposed  her  arguments  therefore 
quite  unanswerable.  Miss  Spicer  being  fairly 
engaged  with  the  scrubbing  brush  on  the  window 
shutter,  Biddy  proceeded : 

"  Och,  and  that  I  should  live  to  see  the  day, 
and  honour  and  glory  to  it — when  Biddy  Fagin's 
unworthy  fingers  should  be  a  scrubbing  paint 
for  his  holiness — and  yer  own  too  Miss  Spicer. 
Blessed  is  the  church  as  has  anointed  Bishops  and 
Prastes — not  like  them  poor  sheep  of  a  meeting- 
house, left  to  their  own  silly  thoughts  a  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  world,  without  a  Pastor  to 
show  them  the  good  way  through  it,  or  to  pray 
them  out  o'  purgatory  when  they  leave  it.  And 
it's  the  beautiful  sermon  Father  Muller  preached 
after  mass  last  Sunday  about  the  Coadjutor ;  and 
spoke  so  pretty.  Father  Muller  is  the  prettiest 
and  tallest  priest  that  ever  wore  a  frock — and  it's 
handsome  he'll  look  when  waiting  on  his  lord- 
ship." 

"And  what  did  he  say?"  said  Miss  Spicer,  who 
always  encouraged  the  serving  maid  in  this  sort  of 
talk,  as  it  served  as  a  species  of  anointing  oil  both 
to  her  temper  and  to  her  fingers.  "And  how 
should  I  know,"  returned  Biddy,  "  shure  it  was 
all  in  Dutch.  Father  Muller  always  preaches  in 
Dutch,  but  Mr.  Homech  told  me  it  was  all  about 
the  Coadjutor." 

"It  must  have  been  more  entertaining  than 
edifying,"  said  Miss  Spicer. 

This  remark  being  somewhat  above  Biddys 
intellects,  she  proceeded  immediately  to  her  fa- 
vourite subject—-"  the  blessed  Saint  Mary  Magda- 
lene." Biddy  always  assumed  a  very  sedate  and 
Bolenm  aspect  when  approaching  this  sacred  theme. 
Her  voice  fell  into  a  deep-toned  cadence,  and  the 
words  came  out  lengthened  and  slow.  "  And  my 
own  saint  she  is!"  said  Biddy,  "barrin  that  I 
was  bom  on  St.  Bridget's  day,  and  was  put  un- 
der her  protection  asweU.aa  her.A&me  at  the 


holy  font.    Do  you  know  about  the  blessed  Saint 
Mary  Magdalene,  my  lady  ?" 

"Oh  yes!"  said  Miss  Spicer  encouragingly,  as 
she  rang  the  cloths  out  of  the  water,  and  Biddy 
scrubbed  off  the  points  of  her  fingers  in  her  zeal. 
"  Poor  thing  and  it's  a  wanderer  she  was  shure, 
but  turned  a  worthy  penitent  at  last;  and  longed 
sore  to  go  to  confe'ssion.  And  she  stood  at  the 
door  of  ti^e  church  under  the  belfry,  all  clothed  in 
rags ;  shamed  to  go  in,  shure,  for  she  was  a  sinner. 
And  the  praste  went  out,  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  up  the  aisle  to  the  holy  altar. 
After  that  she  sinned  again  and  ran  away  for 
shame  to  the  wilderness,  and  was  found  by  the 
angels  by  the  river  of  Jordan. 

"  And  there  was  the  blessed  St.  Mogue  too," 
continued  Biddy,  "  the  church  of  St.  Mogue  is  in 
the  valley  where  I  was  bom,  in  Ireland;  and 
many's  the  day  I  have  gone  to  mass,  with  the 
blessed  St.  Mogue,  standing  in  his  niche,  before 
the  high  altar.  The  wicked  Protestants,  bad  luck 
to  them,  once  threw  down  the  image  of  the 
blessed  St.  Mogue ;  and  when  the  praste  came  to 
moming  prayers,  there  was  the  saint  lying  on  his 
face,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  broken  off,  and 
his  feet  broken  off,  and  nothing  left  to  him  but 
the  stump  of  his  blessed  body.  Well,  would  yc 
believe  it — in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
bishop— the  next  moming  when  the  praste  went 
in,  there  was  the  blessed  St.  Mogue  standing  in 
his  place  again,  whole  in  lith  and  Hmb,  and  none 
the  worse.  Well  anoi),  the  heretick  soldiers  came 
round  again,  and  they  never  left  the  church  this 
time  till  they  burnt  it.  But  the  blessed  St. 
Mogue  took  care  of  his  own,  and  built  up  the 
church  again,  in  a  night,  fair  and  stately — ^with 
stone  and  lime — ^and  there  it  was  in  the  morning 
as  fresh  as  a  daisy." 

"  Strange  indeed,"  said  Miss  Spicer. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  Madam,"  returned  Biddy, 
"  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  And  it's  the  great 
consecration  we're  goin  to  see,  when  his  lordship 
the  Coadjutor  comes.  And  the  beautifril  new 
church  that's  didicated  to  Saint  John.  His  rivi- 
ranee  is  going  to  bring  with  him  a  rilic — a  grate 
rilic  in  a  golden  box — ^nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  bit  of  the  nail  of  Saint  John's  blessed  big  toe, 
and  found  by  the  angels  in  a  cave  in  Jerusalem. 
Och,  and  it  is  my  young  lady  that  will  be  rejoic- 
ing— *A  most  worthy  and  pious  young  lady  is  yer 
mistress," — says  Father  Dollard  to  me  one  day. 
And,  och,  I  thinks  myself,  but  she's  most  worthy 
to  be  a  saint.  Many's  the  cowld  moming  be- 
times, and  the  snow  on  the  earth,  have  I  opened 
the  door  for  her,  and  she  away  on  foot  to  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  on  her  knees  scrubbing  the  altar 
floor.  And  barrin  when  at  church  duty,  she 
neither  lets  sun  or  wind  look  on  her,  and  can't 
set  foot  out  of  doors  without  carriage  and  liveries. 
Och,  but  she's  a  humble  lady,  and  sets  little  ac- 
count on  rest  and  ease,  when  duty  knocks  at  the 
door.  Every  moming  of  the  last  seven,  have  I 
let  her  out  to  early  prayers  at  five  o'clock ;  and 
think  it  is  almost  tme  what  Father  Dollard  says, 
that  Heaven  is  training  her  to  be  a  holy  nun." 

By  this  time  the  paipt  was  as  white  and  stain- 
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less  as  a  mirror,  Biddy's  talk,  as  had  been  re- 
marked by  Miss  Spicer,  having  served  her  as  a 
sort  of  **  elbow  grease." 

Miss  Spicer  having  thus  managed  all  the  ser- 
vants in  her  own  way,  by  practising  on  their  weak 
points,  and  other  approved  methods,  so  as  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  out  of  each 
— a  tact  on  which  she  prided  herself — the  four 
apartments  were  duly  prepared,  and  the  genius 
of  order  once  more  assumed  its  sovereignty  over 
the  lately  revolutionized  establishment.  And 
now,  aU  anxiously  awaited  their  distinguished 
guest,  who  was  expected  &om  Europe,  as  Mr. 
Tremont  was  formally  informed,  by  the  next 
Liverpool  steam-ship. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   ABBIVAL. 

The  Coadjutor  arrived  punctually  at  the  ap- 
pointed day  and  hour.  He  was  welcomed  with 
the  respect  duo  to  so  distinguished  a  guest,  and 
received  his  honour  as  one  to  whom  honour  is 
due.  He  was  affectionate  to  his  sister,  courteous 
to  Mr.  Tremont,  but  took  little  notice  of  Blanche, 
beyond  the  ordinary  forms  of  salutation, 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  brother  ?" — was 
the  natural  question  of  Miss  O^Gorman  to  Blanche, 
as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone. 

'*  1  can  scarcely  tell — ^he  is  altogeth^  so  pecu- 
liar— Do  you  know  it  strikes  me,  I  have  seen  or 
known  him  before ;  he  seems  not  entirely  new  to 
me.  But  no  !  quite  impossible  1  When  he  speaks, 
I  seem  to  have  some  distinct  consciousness  for  a 
moment,  of  some  former  knowledge  of  him ;  and 
I  am  on  the  point,  as  I  think,  of  recollecting  all 
about  it ;  but  the  remembrance  eludes  me  ILlo  a 
shadow  or  a  ghost,  and  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever.  Don't  you  think,  Charlotte," — said 
Miss  Tremont,  after  a  pause — **  your  brother  has 
the  sweetest  voice  you  ever  heard  ?" 

"  I  never  remarked" — said  Miss  O'Gorman, in- 
differently. 

Blanche  sat  after  this  in  an  absent  musing 
fashion  for  nearly  an  hour,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  and  seeming  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
world  and  all  that  was  in  it. 

Meantime,  one  day  succeeded  another,  and  the 
Coadjutor  appeared  to  be  holding  the  little  court 
of  his  diocese  in  the  villa  of  Mr.  Tremont.  The 
principal  personages  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  invited  to  do  him  honour,  and  his  time  passed 
in  a  continual  routiae  of  visiting.  He  had  no 
leisure  to  bestow  upon  one  so  imimpdrtant  as 
Blanche ;  and  she  saw  many  days  pass  without 
being  able  to  elicit  one  word  of  counsel,  or  to 
consult  with  him  upon  the  subject,  with  regard 
to  which  she  had  hoped  for  so  much  benefit  from 
his  advice  and  assiBtance.  Besides,  Denning  was 
absent,  and  here  was  a  flaw  in  the  main  point  of 
her  design. 

One  night  late,  when  as  she  thought  the  family 
circle  had  all  dispersed,  she  was  engaged  in  cover- 
ing up  her  harp ;  and,  previous  to  doing  so,  had 
touched  a  few  chords  of  a  wild  air  that  struck  her. 
She  found  heroelf  soddenly  tarn  round  as  if  at- 


tracted by  some  electric  influence,  and  saw  the 
Coadjutor  leaning  against  the  raiUng  which  sepa- 
rated the  balcony  from  the  apartment,  with  his 
eyes  flxed  upon  her  with  an  earnestness  that  made 
her  start  and  utter  a  slight,  though  suppressed 
scream.  Her  flrst  impulse  was  to  retire ;  but  re- 
covering herself  in  a  moment,  and  thinking  how 
foolish  it  would  appear,  she  remained. 

"  Come  hither,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  advanc- 
ing into  the  apartment ;  and  he  regarded  her  with 
so  much  benignity  and  kindness  &at  Blanche  felt 
ashamed  of  her  former  nervous  agitation.  The 
Coadjutor  was  a  handsome  man,  with  the  fasci- 
nation, when  he  so  willed  it,  in  his  countenance, 
which  high  culture  and  high  breeding  impart. 
His  face  was  hollowed  by  thought,  and  with  a 
paleness  rendered  impressive  by  the  blackness  of 
his  eyes  and  hair.  The  slight  flurry  and  agitation 
of  Blanche  heightened  the  style  of  her  beauty,  as 
she  approached  him  in  obedience  to  his  command; 
and  so  they  stood  there  together,  the  pastor  and 
the  lamb  of  ]^is  fold.  Blanche  had  always  re- 
garded him  with  a  sort  of  fear,  which  was  now 
not  quite  invisible  in  her  manner. 

"  You  do  not  dread  me,  my  daughter,"  said  he. 

"  I  ought  not — ^you  are  too  good !" 

"  I  blame  myself  that  I  have  been  so  negligent 
of  you.  Having  so  many  affairs  to  occupy  me,  it 
was  impossible — believe  me,  I  have  not  been 
altogeth^  BO  mindless  of  you  as  it  appeared.  I 
have  watched  you  often,  and  seen  that  you  were 
not  very  happy.  Nay,  marvel  not,  the  £EitherB  of 
the  church  watch  over  the  darlings  of  their  flocks 
with  the  penetrating  eyes  of  spiritual  affection,  and 
are  as  quick  to  discern  their  sufferings  as  they  are 
eager  to  administer  relief." 

Blanche  marvelled;  he  had  hitherto  been  so 
reserved  and  so  inaccessible ;  and  now  it  seemed 
as  if  the  very  angel  of  mercy  was  in  his  voice. 
She  felt  the  same  fascination  come  over  her  that 
she  had  recollected  on  a  previous  occasion,  and 
listened  to  the  sound  as  to  that  of  vaguely  remem- 
bered music. 

*'  There  is  not  much  to  tell,  dear  father,"  said 
she ;  ^'  but  I  am  much  perplexed,  and  have  longed 
for  your  counsel  more  than  for  anything  on  earth." 

"  It  is  too  late  to-night,  but  come  to  me  to-mor- 
row to  my  study.  I  will  devote  the  morning  to 
you,  and  assist,  as  best  I  may,  in  making  the  sun 
of  peace  enlighten  a  lot  which  ought  to  be  so 
tranquil.  You  have  been  too  well-instructed  in 
your  duties,  dear  daughter,  not  to  know  that  a 
Aill  and  frank  disclosure  on  the  point  to  which  you 
allude,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  a  complete  un- 
veiling of  your  mind,  yotir  habits,  and  your  life. 
You  will  bring  any  books  you  may  be  engaged 
with  at  present,  that  I  may  judge  of  the  species  of 
nutriment  upon  which  your  mind  pastures  itself. 
Your  confessor  is  your  second  self,  with  a  wisdom 
to  direct  the  affsdrs  of  your  lot,  infallible,  because 
divinely  imparted — ^which  you,  poor,  frail  lamb, 
are  too  erring  to  supply." 

''  I  shall  not  £eu1  to  do  all  this,"  said  Blanche, 
*'  and  I  hope  much  from  your  saintly  wisdom  and 
pastoral  love." 

*'  Good  night!  and  may  the  |;reat  Qod  watdi 
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over  yoU;  and  bless  your  rest/'  There  was  a 
cushion  near,  and  Blanche,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
knelt  upon  it  and  bent  her  head  under  his  hands, 
He  clasped  them,  over  that  beautiful  head, 
covered  with  waves  of  rich  brown  hair,  and — with 
that  deep  musical  voice  of  his  —  murmured  a 
benediction.  Blanche  remained  kneeling  on  the 
cushion  after  it  was  over,  as  if  loath  to  be  gone 
and  lose  its  echo.  She  rose,  however,  after  a  few 
moments,  and  glided  noiselessly  through  the  dim 
light  of  the  apartment,  mounted  the  staircase,  and 
gained  her  own  room. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

raS  NATIVE    AHBBIOAM  PABTT. — ^HOlf  THST  ttANAQS  A 
OAMYASS  IN  THE  MODEL  BEPUBLIO. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Lamplighter  put  forward  his 
pretensions  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Whig  interest,  in  the 
year  18 — .  The  honourable  gentleman  was  a 
Perfectiomst,  and  built  much  upon  the  support  of 
his  pretensions  by  that  sect  wMch  is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  in  the  country.  The  gentleman 
and  his  lady,  who  were  travelling  upon  an  ostensi- 
ble pleasure  tour,  at  length  reached  Philippi,  the 
capital  manufacturing  city  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Saskatchawan.  Though  persons  of  wealth 
and  consideration,  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  an 
obscure,  fomrth-rate  hotel.  There  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lamplighter,  accustomed  to  preside,  and  with  a 
good  grace  too,  on  the  Supreme  Judicial  Bench  of 
his  country,  received  his  friends,  decked  out  in  an 
old  threadbare  surtout,  a  dirty  white  neckcloth, 
trousers  terribly  worn  in  the  seams,  with  ex- 
tremities that  terminated  about  half-way  below 
his  knees,  and  were  there  met  by  the  leathern 
folds  of  one  of  the  ugliest  and  longest-footed  pair 
of  boots  that  ever  deformed  the  human  limbs  di- 
vine. 

Neither  was  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lamplighter  at  all 
behind  in  the  duties  of  the  canvass.  Mrs.  Lamp- 
lighter occupied  a  drawing-room  of  which  the 
furniture  was  very  shabby  and  mean,  and  quite 
defiant  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  life ; — 
and  was  there  surrounded  by  the  Perfectionist 
ladies,  whose  husbands  and  male  relatives  were 
holding  converse  in  another  place  on  graver  mat- 
ters with  the  prospective  President.  The  Perfec- 
tionist ladies  were  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
colour  and  ornament  in  their  costume,  by  wearing 
long  poke-bonnets  trimmed  with  very  little  bits  (^ 
white  or  grey  ribbon,  quite  scomM  of  ftirbelows 
or  bows.  With  these  personages  Mrs.  Lamp- 
lighter was  reported  to  have  engaged  in  mutual 
e:diortations  during  the  course  of  tiie  morning. 
They  had  also  engaged  in  singing  hymns  more 
than  once,  and  the  intervals  of  the  time  being 
filled  up  with  gossip,  the  lady  congratulated  her- 
self that  she  had  subserved  the  purposes  of  her 
husband  admirably,  and  made  many  staunch 
friends.  Her  own  friends  would  not  have  known 
her,  as  she  sat  thus  robed  in  a  grey  stuff  dress,  very 
high  necked  and  very  precise  in  the  cut,  with 
her  hair  much  of  the  same  shade,  drawn  off  her 
fiioe  and  twisted  up  behind  in  a  comb-— so  dis- 


playing the  angular  proportions  of  a  very  thin 
physiognomy — and  making  of  her,  what  she  doubt- 
lessly desired  for  the  present  to  appear,  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  a  prim  and  precise  Perfectionist 
lady.  Mrs.  Lamplighter's  appearance,  however, 
was  very  different  in  the  polite  circles  of  Wash- 
ington and  New  York — circles  which  I  am  bound 
to  say  she  was  well  qualified  to  adorn.  But  she 
was  a  sharp  woman,  and  knew,  that  whoever 
would  float  on  to  fame  and  fortune,  must  not  resist 
the  currents  of  the  time  and  tide. 

There  was  a  party  at  this  time  struggling  into 
existence  in  some  of  the  principal  American 
towns,  to  test  whose  strength  and  vitality,  was  no 
inconsiderable  item  in  the  object  of  Mr.  Lamp- 
lighter^s  tour,  in  order  to  ascertain  thereby  what 
influence  his  identification  of  himself  with  it  might 
lend  towards  his  future  designs  upon  the  Presi- 
dentship. This  party,  which  afterwards  so  sig- 
nalized itself  in  the  politics  of  the  coimtry,  osten- 
sibly professed  to  have  organized  itself  for  the 
purpose  of  debarring  all  foreigners  from  political 
pri-^eges,  and  especiaUy  from  the  franchise,  till 
after  a  period  of  lengthened  naturalization  on  the 
soil  of  the  country.  This,  as  we  have  stated, 
was  its  oeUruible  object,  but  its  real  one  lay  much 
deeper,  and  was  a  measure  of  defence  necessarily 
resorted  to  by  Protestants  against  the  aggressions 
of  their  Catholic  foes.  The  existing  laws  of  the 
oountry  ran,  that  every  male  who  was  of  age 
should  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  suffirage 
and  citizenship,  upon  proving  a  residence  of  four 
years*  The  emigration  of  OathoHo  Irish  being 
as  ten  to  one  of  any  other  nation,  it  followed  that 
priestiy  influence  upon  the  elections  was  immense; 
and  was  beginning  to  show  itself  on  the  free  soil 
of  the  West,  after  its  usual  benign  and  creditable 
manner.  In  a  land  where  religious  toleration  is 
itself  a  sort  of  religion,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  protestant  community  to  veil  their  objects 
under  a  political  disguise ;  and  the  doctrine  that 
no  foreigner  should  be  admitted  to  naturalization 
till  after  a  residence  of  twenty-five  years,  was 
everywhere  promulgated  and  agitated  for,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  passed  into  a  law.  One  of  the 
most  active  of  the  agitators  was  Mr.  Eliab  Byron 
Tunney,  a  little,  lithe,  active  young  man,  laigely 
connected  with  the  press,  and  whose  influence, 
frt)m  acquaintanceship  and  personal  association 
with  editors  and  orators,  and  other  directors  of 
public  opinion,  was  supposed  to  be  great.  The 
disinterestedness  and  the  purity  of  his  motives 
might  sometimes  have  been  doubted,  but  at  pre- 
sent his  seal  and  activity  made  him  the  most 
useful  agent  of  the  party.  More  than  this,  Mr. 
EHab  Byron  Tunney  had  one  point  on  which  he 
was  quite  sincere-— and  self-interest  was  the  only 
other — ^namely,  a  hatred  to  aU  foreigners,  parti- 
cularly English  ones,  of  whatever  dass,  sect,  or 
sentiment.  Mr.  Tunney  was  a  deeper  man  than 
the  Hon.  Judge  Lamplighter,  but  his  superiority 
was  veiled  under  such  an  air  of  frivolity  and 
youthfulness,  an  air  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
assuming  to  those  he  meant  to  victimize,  that  the 
judge  honoured  him  by  welooming  him  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  hearty  as  a  very  usefiil  tooL 
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Howerer,  it  was  the  judge's  interest  to  appear  to 
be  patronized  just  now,  and  he  was  ready  to  lick 
the  dust  before  every  greasy,  arrogant  subject  of 
of  King  Mob,  that  strutted  into  his  presence. 

"Well,  now,  judge!"  said  Mr.  Eliab  Byron 
Tunney,  holding  out  his  hand  condescendingly — 
"  and  how's  yer  health  ?" 

"  Pretty  clever,"  returned  the  Judge,  shaking 
the  proffered  hand  long  and  warmly — "proud 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Tunney." 

Mr.  Lamplighter  was  now  the  centre  of  a  knot 
of  native  Ainericans,  eager  to  hear  his  sentiments 
upon  the  grand  question.  Much  was  expected 
from  the  pumping  powers  of  Mr.  Tunney. 

"  Happy  to  see  ye  among  us.  Sir !"  said  Mr. 
Tunney.  "Much  a  doing  in  yeur  parts  about 
the  tisiwe  American  question,  Sir  ?  What's  yer 
sentiments  now  on  that  'ere  point  ?" 

"  Much  occupied  with  the  duties  of  my  office, 
gentlemen,  have  not  had  leisure  to  form  an  opinion, 
or  give  that  attention  to  the  subject  which  its 
great  importance  demands." 

"  Very  plain  case,  Sir,"  said  the  quick  shrill 
voice  of  Mr.  Tunney,  "  overwhelming  numbers 
joined  the  party.  Sir — ^It  will  be  a  Presidency 
question.  Sir.  ^diive  American,  Sir,  or  Anti- 
na^iVtf  American.  These  are  your  two  candidates. 
Sir.  Whigs,  Liberty-men,  Free-sailors,  all  with 
us— on  one  Na^wtf- American  ticket,  Sir.  It's  a 
question.  Sir,  whether  this  great  country  shall  be 
governed  by  Jisiivea  or  foreigners;  whether  the 
insiduous  tyranny  of  England  is  to  be  permitted 
to  suborn  the  fi'ee  institutions  of  this  great  coun- 
try by  means  of  her  famine  stricken  hordes  in- 
grafted into  this  our  body  politic.  Sir — or  whether 
we  shaU  still  present  to  degenerate  "Ewrope  the 
spectacle  of  a  free,  united,  happy,  model-people, 
Sir." 

These  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments  being 
warmly  responded  to  by  the  companions  by  whom 
he  was  backed,  and  who  cheered  him  as  if  he  had 
been  making  a  speech,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lamplighter 
found  that  he  was  expected  to  make  a  suitable  re- 
ply, and  was  clearing  his  throat  for  that  purpose, 
when  a  hubbub  among  his  visitors,  fortunately  for 
him,  diverted  their  attention.  Cries  of  "  a  spy — 
a  spy — ^tum  him  out !"  were  uttered  by  the  thin 
though  vehement  voice  of  Mr.  Tunney ;  when  lo ! 
in  the  object  of  his  animadversions  was  discovered 
among  the  throng,  the  handsome  and  stalwart 
proportions  of  our  Mend,  Arthur  Denning. 

"  A  spy,  gentlemen  ?"  cried  he,  "  take  care  to 
whom  you  apply  such  a  word.  I  am  here  to  pay 
my  respects  to  my  personal  friend,  Mr.  Lamp- 
lighter; and  budge  not  a  hair's  breadth,  for  all 
the  tongues  in  Philippi." 

"  This  is  a  political  conference,  Sir — and  you 
are  an  enemy  in  the  camp— an  Englishman  and  a 
foreigner — out,  out !"  said  Mr.  Tunney,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  rage. 

"  Out,  out!"  was  echoed  by  the  assembly,  while 
several  of  its  number  began  to  make  suspicious 
demonstrations  in  the  direction  of  Denning. 

"  I  entreat  that  no  violence  be  offered  to  Mr. 
Denning,"  said  Mr.  Lamplighter — "  what  he  says 
is  tnie-7-he  is  my  personal  friend," 


"  Enough,  enough,"  said  Mr.  Tunney,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone,  "  hero  has  been  a  great  failure 
and  a  great  disappointment.  The  man  who  owns 
an  Englishman  ^nd  a  foreigner  for  his  Mend,  has 
rendered  his  political  principles  suspected,  and 
our  support  impossible."  So  saying,  he  went  out, 
and  was  quickly  followed  by  the  rest  in  succession, 
till  in  a  few  minutes  Denning  found  liimself 
standing  absolutely  alone  with  the  dumb  fotmdered 
judge. 

"  I  regret  all  this  very  much,"  said  Denning, 
"having  only  called  to  express  my  thanks  for 
your  late  kindness  and  hospitalities,  when  I  visited 
you  at  Noph ;  and  quite  as  ignorant,  as  you  may 
believe,  of  the  political  nature  of  this  reunion,  as 
unforeseeing  of  its  unfortunate  result." 

"  Oh !  do  not  mind  it,"  said  the  judge,  "  it  has 
not  been  quite  useless.  I  have  learnt  from  it  one 
important  lesson,  viz.,  that  the  Native- American 
movement  in  this  influential  city  has  a  much 
deeper  root  than  I  at  all  supposed." 

"Come  and  dine  with  me  at  my  hotel  this 
evening,"  said  Denning.  If  he  had  reflected  for 
a  moment  upon  the  submissiveness  exacted  in  a 
free  country  from  a  servant  of  the  public,  he 
would  not  have  made  such  a  request. 

"Very  sorry,  but  engaged  liis  evening,"  said 
the  judge,  anxious  to  shuffie  off  the  subject,  and 
out  of  his  visitor's  presence. 

"  Adieu,  then.  Sir." 

"  Adieu !"  The  judge  wore  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
He  had  been  shaking  hands  all  day ;  and  the  arm 
being  thereby  stiffened,  and  rendered  useless,  one 
would  think  it  could  not  make  much  difference 
in  the  sensations,  whether  they  had  been  caused 
by  the  knout  of  a  Eussian  autocrat,  or  inflicted 
by  the  remorseless  salutations  of  supreme  King 
Mob. 

CHAPTER  X. 

PBOaNOSTIOATIONS. 

While  his  reverence  the  Coadjutor  had  been 
sojourning  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tremont, 
Arthur  Denning  was  occupied  with  a  journey  into 
the  south  and  west,  and  upon  that  occasion  had 
indebted  himself  for  civilities  and  hospitalities  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Lamplighter,  to  whom  he  had  been 
famished  with  letters  of  introduction. 

On  the  morning  of  his  return  to  Philippi,  he 
had  happened  to  alight  at  the  hotel  where  that 
gentieman  was  sojourning,  and  upon  that  occasion 
had  innocentiy  brought  upon  him  the  discomfiture 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Immediately 
after,  riding  to  Mr.  Tremont's,  he  was  informed 
that  the  ladies  had  gone  out  to  be  present  at  the 
profession  of  a  couple  of  nuns,  which  was  at  that 
moment  taking  place,  with  great  ceremony,  at  the 
cathedral,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coadjutor. 
Denning  instanUy  discovered  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  ceremony,  and  soon  found  himself 
within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral.  The  church 
was  so  crowded  that  he  could  not  proceed  far 
forward ;,  and  he  stood  in  the  aisle,  from  whence 
he  could  see  the  ceremonies.  These  appeared  to 
be  near  their  close ;  and  the  two  poor  nuns  had  just 
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returned  from  thfrTestry-room,  habited,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  frightful  conyentual  dress,  and 
looking  under  its  coffin- shaped  outlines,  as  they 
flitted  to  and  fro  within  the  altar  rails,  among 
the  priests,  nuns,  hoys,  girls,  and  other  officials 
with  which  the  space  was  crowded,  exactly  what 
a  hideous  fancy  would  conceive  as  the  appearance 
proper  to  a  pair  of  vampires  released  from  the 
white  bondage  of  grave-clothes  and  shroud.  The 
organ  was  pealing,  and  a  long  range  of  coffin 
shapes  stood  on  their  edges  round  the  altar,  each 
holding  a  lighted  candle.  The  Coadjutor  with  a 
high  gold  mitre  on  his  head,  and  heavy  gold  robes 
and  capes,  beneath  which  he  bore  the  appearance 
of  a  gilded  case  planted  on  a  pedestal,  sat  on  a 
dais,  as  the  centre-piece  of  this  imposing  ceremo- 
nial, and  looked  approvingly  on.  A  dozen  of 
priests  stood  on  one  side  of  him,  and  about  a 
score  of  little  boys  and  girls  on  the  other,  holding 
up  flags  and  waxen  images  on  the  heads  of  long 
poles.  The  voices  of  the  nuns  were  chanting  the 
"  Miserere,"  after  a  very  lugubrious  fashion,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  tiie  organ,  when  the  two 
professing  nuns  were  led  round  by  the  Mother 
Superior  and  the  Mother  Assistant,  as  the  closing 
point  in  the  proceedings;  to  receive  the  salutations 
of  the  sisterhood.  The  poor  things  put  the  best 
face  possible  upon  it,  grinning  and  grimacing  with 
the  tears  in  their  eyes  as  they  were  led  round — 
and,  with  a  curtsey,  looking  more  Hke  a  waddle, 
imder  their  stiff  new  garments,  ihan  the  usual 
gracefrd  inclination  perflltrmed  by  females,  to 
each  of  the  black  coffin  shapes  successively,  who 
returned  the  same  with  a  salute  on  each  cheek— 
the  business  was  concluded. 

The  ceremony  was  very  impressive ;  some  of 
the  young  ladies  among  the  audience  were  in 
tears ;  and  Denning,  catehing  at  length  a  glance 
at  the  &ce  of  Blanche  Tremont,  whose  flgure  he 
had  been  watehing  ever  since  his  entrance,  saw 
there  an  expression  so  wistful  and  so  wrapped,  as 
if  her  soul  were  in  the  ceremonial,  that  he  felt 
quite  annoyed  and  vexed  that  it  should  be  so. 
Though  the  next  moment  he  saw  that  it  'was  the 
most  natural  feeling  in  the  world  for  a  Boman 
Catholic  in  sight  of  an  imposing  rite,  and  for  a 
girl  young  and  a  little  romantic.  He  waited  at 
Qie  church-door  while  she  and  Miss  0' Gorman 
issued  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  through  the 
aisle.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  weeks ;  he  was 
dying  te  speak  te  her — te  touch  her  haad.  She 
discovered  him  in  a  few  moments,  and  for  the  flrst 
time.  There  was  affection  and  joy  in  his  eyes : 
he  felt  it !  But  at  sight  of  him  a  strange  ex- 
pression passed  over  her  fice — ^was  it  bashfrdness 
— ^was  it  surprise — was  H  assumed  reserve  ?  At 
any  rate  there  was  no  pleasure  there — ^in  that  he 
felt  he  could  not  be  mistaken. 

He  took  no  notice,  however,  and  endeavoured 
te  greet  Miss  O'Gorman  and  her  with  his  usual 
coz3iality.  He  escorted  them  te  their  carriage, 
and  Charlotte  said,  they  were  this  evening  te  go 
te  a  party  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  ,  a  mutual 

acquaintance  and  of  course  would  meet  him  tjiere. 

He  answered,  *'  that  he  had  seen  the  card  lying 
on  bis    table  before  bo  comQ  out;  but  would 
iro.  ocxxxTi. 


not  go,  being  fatigued  after  travel.*'  This  was 
not  exactiy  true,  however,  for  he  had  intended  to 
be  present,  if  only  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting 
them.  But  Blanche's  manner  had  made  him 
change  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  was  in  hopes  of 
piquing  her  a  little,  by  a  course  so  xmusual; 
perhaps  he  was  in  hopes  of  extorting  from  her 
some  hint  deprecatory  of  his  resolution.  The  very 
gentlest  would  have  determined  him;  for  he 
would  have  flown  over  the  earth  te  gratify  her 
slightest  wish ;  at  least  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have 
done  it.  It  was  not  given,  however,  and  Den- 
ning in  a  few  moments  teok  leave  of  them  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  solitary  home. 

Through  the  zig-zag  course  of  Denning's  medi- 
tetions  on  this  night  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  rose  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  determined  te  go  straight  te 
Blanche  Tremont.  He  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  that  her  coldness  had  been  all  a 
phantem  of  his  own  imagination,  and  unworthy  to 
hold  the  smallest  weight  in  the  balance  of  his 
thoughts.  What  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  have  been  impressed  with  a  solemn  cere- 
mony; perhaps  his  manner  might  have  betrayed  a 
little  of  the  surprise  or  displeasure  he  felt  on  this 
account.  He  could  not  expect  that  she  would 
press  him  or  urge  him  to  meet  her,  or  to  come 
into  her  presence,  if  he  showed  at  first  any  reluc- 
tance. In  short,  the  fault,  if  there  really  was 
any,  lay  at  his  own  door ;  and  hS  was  all  eager- 
ness and  haste  te  make  amends,  and  te  rush  to 
her  feet  with  entreaties,  or  apology,  or  anything, 
to  be  friends.  Besides,  he  had  had  yet  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  her  on  the  subject 
broached  by  Mr.  Tremont  on  their  last  important 
interview ;  and  he  had  now  proposed  te  himself 
that  the  whole  affair  should  be  finally  £Uid  satis- 
factorily settied. 

With  a  light  step  and  a  lighter  heart  he  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  the  house  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  forenoon,  and  enquired  for  Blanche.  She  was 
in  her  morning-room,  and  engaged. 

"  Take  my  card,  and  say,  I  will  follow  in  a 
moment.''  He  bounded  after  the  footman,  and 
made  his  way  inte  the  apartment  where  he  knew 
she  always  sat. 
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THE    LEAVEM    WOBKS. 

She  was  alone  at  work  ;*  he  thought  indeed, 
he  heard  the  escape  of  a  footstep  tnrough 
the  opposite  door ;  it  was  probably  Miss  O'Gor- 
man's,  and  he  turned  towards  Blanche.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  thin  morning  robe,  and  blue  silk- 
jacket,  with  her  hair  twisted  up  in  a  net,  and 
looked  more  that  commonly  well. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met,"  said  Den- 
ning, "  and  you  are  looking  lovelier  than  ever." 

Miss  Tremont  made  no  reply  beyond  a  nearly 
inaudible  "  indeed ;"  and  sat  with  a  still  calm  air, 
wonderfully  irresponsive  of  his  ardent  manner. 

"  I  am  going  te  sit  down,  though  you  have  not 
asked  me— I  haye  so  much  to  tell  you," 
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''Perhaps/'  said  Blanche,  castmg  down  her 
eyes,  and  talking  slowly,  and  firmly,  as  if  each  of 
her  words  stood  alone,  ''you  will  thank  me  for 
having  prevented  you;  when  I  tell  you  I  think  it 
better  that  there  should  be  no  more  hypocrisies 
between  us ;  and  that  we  come  to  an  explanation 
now  and  at  once ;  that  we  may  know  each  other 
in  future." 

This  she  said  without  agitation,  and  with  an 
eye  as  cold  as  stone. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Blanche }"  said  Denning, 
with  an  air  afl  if  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him, — 
her  demeanour  and  words  were  so  novel  and  un- 
expected. He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  as  if 
doubting  whether  or  not  she  were  in  earnest. 

"  I  would  not  wish  to  speak  with  resentment 
or  passion,  if  only  to  show  how  earnest  and  irre- 
vocable is  the  decision  to  which  I  have  come,'' 
continued  she;  "I  only  intend  an  explanation, 
and  that  in  justice  to  myself." 

"I  do  not  understand  you!"  said  Denning — 
"  for  your  own  sake,  talk  no  more  in  those  riddles, 
but  out  with  the  worst  without  circumlocution." 

"  Alas,  too  weU,"  said  Blanche,  with  the  same 
calm  voice,  "  do  I  now  understand  you ;  and  let 
me  thank  heaven  I  have  been  taught  to  do  it  be- 
fore it  is  too  late." 

"Whither  are  you  rushing?"  said  Denning, 
who  was  now  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  roused. 
"Take  care,  a  word  uttered  in  a  rash  moment 
may  mar  the  happiness  of  a  long  life." 

"Oh,  we  have  known  each  other  for  a  long 
time,"  returned  Blanche,  relapsing  from  the 
stoicism  which  she  had  imposed  upon  herself, 
"How  could  you  have  taken  so  much  pains,  how 
could  you  have  followed  me  so  unremittingly, 
how  could  you  have  seemed  so  very  much  in  earn- 
est, until  you  had  made  it  as  earnest  a  thing  as 
life  with  me,  and  have  been  playing  a  false  base 
game  after  all." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Denning,  biting  his  white  lips 
fiercely — "  go  on,  I  am  quite  prepared." 

"So  true  to  yourself,  so  false  to  me,"  said 
Miss  Tremont.  "  Oh !  man,  man,  what  a  Mae, 
base  worship  lucre-worship  is !  For  the  sake  of 
the  dross  tiiey  say,  that  man  will  perjure  soul 
and  body ;  ana  what  then  to  dupe  a  poor  woman's 
weak  heart." 

"  What  then,  is  it  this  ?"  said  Denning,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  in  his  despite  he  were  gaping  the 
words  up  one  by  one  from  his  throat.  "Is  it 
this  ?  that  I  courted  you,  and  would  have  mar- 
ried yo^i  for  what  you  had.    Is  it  that  ?" 

"Ah!  why  did  you  do  it?"  said  Blanche, 
bursting  into^a  paroxysm  of  tears.  "I  never 
considered  that  I  had  anything,  never  thought  of 
it  even." 

"Miss  Tremont,"  returned  he,  "some  cruel, 
wicked  influence  has  been  near  you ;  that  was  no 
thought  of  yours." 

"Why  tiien  did  you  boast  of  it?  was  it  not 
enough  to  have  enjoyed  in  your  own  secret  heart 
such  a  poor  and  petty  triumph  ?  It  was  not  for 
your  own  honour  to  have  done  it  of  one  whom 
you  hoped  to  make  the  future  associate  of  your 
jSortunesi  nor  comporting  witti  your  usual  dex- 


terous management  of  the  afBair.  Did  you  never 
hear.  Denning,  that  walls  have  ears  ?" 

Here  the  whole  scene  of  the  unfortunate  mid- 
night hour  he  had  spent  at  the  hotel,  after  leaving 
Miss  Tremont's,  on  the  eve  of  his  journey  down 
the  river,  struck  upon  him  Hke  a  lightning  flash. 

"  Did  the  possibility  never  strike  you,"  he  de- 
manded, "  of  these  words  being  false,  or  at  least 
reported  under  a  false  colouring  ?  That  would 
have  been  a  very  simple  solution  of  the  afiOair — 
and  the  most  natural,  one  would  think.  TeU  me 
then,"  said  he  with  a  terrible  earnestness,  "  did 
you  believe  it,  Blanche  ?  did  you  believe  it  ?— 
woman,  no  evasions !  This  is  no  time  for  un- 
certainty. Did  you  believe  it?  With  the  foul 
calumny  I  have  not  now  to  do,  but  with  your  re- 
ception of  it.     Did  you  believe  it  ?    Yes,  or  no !" 

Blanche  was  silent;  but  trembling  beneath 
the  vehemence  that  was  in  his  eyes,  she  at  length 
fSedtered  out  a  slow,  frightened,  "Yes." 

"Enough,"  he  rejoined,  "there  is  no  more 
explanation  nor  apology  possible— nothing  but 
complete  and  utter  distance." 

"  Would  you  plead,"  said  Miss  Tremont,  with 
a  relenting  voice,  "  that  I  am  labouring  under  a 
false  conception,  and  you  miarepresented  ?-« 
quite  impossible  1" 

"  Impossible  or  not.  I  do  not  now  enter  upon 
the  question.  You  gave  credit  to  the  foul  accu- 
sation, which  has  set  an  impassable  gulf  between 
us — a  gulf  which  forgiveness  would  exhaust  itself 
to  overleap.  You,  my  affianced  bride,  with  whom 
I  would  have  shared  my  heart  and  my  life,  upon 
whom  I  would  have  conferred  my  home— this 
from  you !  Did  you  ever  think  Blanche,  that  had 
all  been  explained  and  proved  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, and  all  at  rest  between  us — I  could  ever 
have  forgotten  it — and  that  I  would  perhaps  have 
feigned  oblivion  and  acquiescence,  and  married 
you  only  to  be  revenged?" 

Miss  Tremont  looked  terrified  at  so  much  vio- 
lence. His  delicate  and  proud  nature,  urged  on 
by  the  frightfulness  of  the  accusationi  in  the 
very  rebound  from  the  extremes  of  its  delicacy 
and  nice  honour,  was  betrayed  into  a  great^ 
coarseness  and  vehemence  of  demeanour,  than  one 
whom  such  motives  would  have  startled  less. 

"  Your  money,"  said  he,  still  more  vehemently, 
"had  you  ten  thousand  times  as  much  as  you 
have,  and  you — ^touched  as  you  one  day  shall  be 
with  remorse  for  a  suspicion  so  foul— clasping  my 
knees  for  forgiveness,  all  its  worth  would  not  buy 
it  you.  But,  poor  girl !  let  me  utter  no  reproaches. 
You  are  week — ^you  are  sore  misled — ^you  are 
breathing  a  corrupt  atmosphere." 

He  cast  his  eyes  down  where  a  brilliant  sap- 
phire stiU  glittered  on  her  finger.  "And  vou 
dared  to  wear  it,"  he  continued, — "  it,  given  in  a 
happy  hour  of  confidence  and  love— while  all  the 
while  the  donor  was  immolated  in  your  heart  at 
the  shrine  of  dark  thoughts.  Surely  you  did  not 
believe  it,  and  wear  this;  you  could  not  have 
believed  it  ,*  and  perhaps  all  this  is  only  some 
terrible  jest  to  mock  me."  "But  oh!  God," 
said  he,  passing  his  hand  across  his  brow — "a 
frightful  thought  has  stmok  me;  perhapa  you 
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■wislied  to  believe  it — ^perhaps  you  were  cliaiiged, 
dienatedv  and  loved  me  no  longer ;  then  was  any 
suspicion  possible.  The  beautifal  genius,  that  so 
brightened  our  life  so  long,  once  fled — ^then  did 
any  black  whisper,  any  demon  of  mistrust,  And  a 
ready  entrance." 

He  looked  earnestly  into  her  eyes  while  his 
head  seemed  to  reel  and  swim  at  liie  realization 
of  all  this  sad  wonder  and  change.  She  turned 
away  as  if  frightened,  while  he  took  hold  of  her 
hand  and  tore  the  ring  off  her  finger.  It  seemed 
a  sort  of  reUef  to  his  feelings,  to  tear  asunder  the 
setting,  and  twist  it  to  pieces  by  a  kind  of  super- 
nal strength. 

''Were  it  not  better  all  this  were  ended?" 
said  he,  pitching  the  destroyed  trinket  out  of  the 
window.  "  We  understand  each  other :  there  is 
nothing  further  I  believe."     "Nothing ! " 

"  Then  farewell." 

He  departed.  Blanche's  eyes  strained  after  his 
receding  figure,  with  a  strange,  earnest  look.  She 
seemed  even  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  were  about 
to  call  him  back.  Perhaps  not  till  that  instant 
did  the  full  realization  of  what  she  had  done,  now 
that  it  was  done,  and  as  she  felt  irreversibly,  rush 
to  her  mind — ^the  fiill  realization  of  all  she  had 
lost.  Floods  of  tears  rushed  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions  of  the  sofa, 
and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 


CHAPTER  XL 

]>E!Qmrd,  as  he  strode  rapidly  through  the 
grounds,  away  from  his  false  love,  was  scarcely 
master  of  himself.  His  compressed  lips,  pale 
face,  and  flashing  eyes,  told  of  some  fearful  in- 
ternal struggle,  and  vividly  struck  Charlotte 
O'Gorman,  who  was  approacMng  the  house  from 
an  opposite  direction,  and  met  him  frill  in  the 
face.  She  could  not  forbear  an  expression  of 
surprise. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Denning!"  said  she,  "you 
are  ill,  or  something  has  occurred  to  disturb  you." 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all — ^let  me  go— good  morning, 
Miss  O'Grorman ;"  and  he  look^  as  if  he  wished 
for  nothing  but  to  rush  out  of  sight  and  hide  him- 
self from  every  human  eye.  But  she  laid  her 
hand  lightly  on  his  arm,  as  if  to  detain  him ; 
and  her  quiet  though  plain  fa/ae,  foU  of  sym- 
pathy, seemed  to  soften  and  disarm  him. 

"  Will  you  not  return  to  the  house  and  wait 
Mr.  Tremonfs  arrival?" 

"  To  the  house !"  said  he,  *'  you  know  not  what 
you  ask.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Charlotte,  what 
do  you  know  of  that  infernal  business  i  Surely 
Blanche — ^here  he  stopped,  for  the  word  stuck 
in  his  throat." 

"Indeed  I  know  nothing  at  all,"  said  Miss 
(y Gorman,  "if  I  could  say  an3rthing  to  comfort 
you  I  would.  But  if  it  relates  to  Blanche,  I  fear 
it  is  beyond  the  extent  of  my  influence.  Poor 
Blanche!  there  is  something  sadly  wrong  and 
^bco^ed  with  her  of  latei  wMch  has  be^fotten  a 


sort  of  reserve  between  us ;  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand her  affairs  so  well  as  usual.  But  if  I 
could  be  of  any  service  to  either  on  this  occa- 
sion, you  know  how  gladly  " — 

He  saw  at  once  by  Miss  0* Gorman's  ingenuous 
manner,  that  whoever  was  involved  in  this  affair, 
it  was  all  an  enigma  to  her;  but  he  would  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  explain. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing,  Charlotte,  you  can  do 
for  me.  Eestore  her  this.  I  ought  not  to  have 
kept  it  for  a  moment,  but  I  would  not  have  re- 
turned it  into  her  own  hands.  Charlotte,  I 
shall  never  see  her  more." 

Miss  O'Gorman  took  mechanically  a  locket 
which  he  had  pulled  from  his  breast,  with  the 
ribband  to  which  it  was  attached. 

"Assuredly,"  said  she,  looking  startled;  but 
is  it  come  to  this  ?  Yet  I  see  you  regret  it — it 
is  all  a  misunderstanding — a  mistake!  Do  come 
back  with  me,  and  all  wUl  be  well." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  good,  dear  Charlotte," 
said  he,  wringing  her  hand — "but  my  decision 
is  irrevocable.     Adieu !" 

He  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  and  Miss 
O'Gorman  went  quickly  to  the  house  and  sought 
Blanche.  She  was  stiU  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  sob- 
bing convulsively.  Charlotte  attempted  consola- 
tion. "  Will  you  not  tell  me  aU  ?  I  have  seen 
and  spoken  with  Denning;  he,  too,  is  distressed. 
Calm  yourself,  and  all  will  be  forgiven." 

"  Impossible !"  returned  Miss  Tremont  through 
her  tears.  "We  can  never  meet  again — and  it 
is  I  who  have  done  it.  He  seemed  to  have 
the  very  beauty  of  truth  and  nobleness  in  him 
as  he  repelled  the  accusation,  and  looked  so  very 
like  all  I  used  to  believe  him.  I  feel  convinced 
now,  that  I  wronged  him — ^but  I  am  lost  past 
redemption,  and  fbrgiveness  is  impossible.  I 
never  knew  how  much  I  loved  him  until  I  lost 
him." 

"I  cannot  perfectly  comprehend,"  said  Miss 
O'Gorman — "but  that  you  accused  him  of  some 
frightM  thing.  Depend  upon  it  calumny  has 
been  at  work.  Who  brought  such  things  to  your 
ears?" 

"  Ha !"  ejaculated  Miss  Tremont,  changing  her 
manner  into  one  of  calmness,  coldness,  and  sudden 
reserve. 

"Have  you  consulted  any  body?"  continued 
Charlotte,  "  your  father — ^my  brother  ?" 

"Your  brother  knows  all;  I  have  taken  his 
advice." 

"Even  so!"  returned  Charlotte;  and  then 
silence  reigned  between  the  girls.  The  utterance 
of  that  name  appeared  to  have  fallen  like  a  breath 
of  frost  upon  the  hearts  of  both. 

But  an  idea  struck  Charlotte.  She  had  not 
Mfilled  Denning's  message ;  but  kept  the  locket 
meanwhile  in  her  custody.  She  would  go  to  him 
directly,  and  strike  the  iron  while  the  feelings  of 
both  were  yet  warm  with  love  and  regret.  She 
saw  that  at  this  moment  they  loved  each  other 
more  truly  than  they  had  ever  done;  and  she 
would  contrive  an  interview,  and  trusted  much 
to  the  reconciling  and  foi^giving  power  of  strcmg 
affection, 
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She  ordered  the  carriage,  alleging  that  she  had 
business  in  town,  and  would  be  away  for  an  hour. 
On  the  threshold  she  met  her  brother.  Would  it 
inconvenience  her,  he  enquired,  to  call  at  the 
conyent ;  he  had  a  written  message  for  the  Supe- 
rior, and  he  requested  her  to  dcUver  it  to  that 
lady  with  her  own  hands. 

In  the  sealed  note  which  she  carried  was 
written — 

*'  There  are  particular  reasons  why  the  bearer 
of  this  should  suffer  restraint  for  a  few  days.  She 
is  to  be  detained  at  the  convent,  trusting  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Superior  to  discover  means  of 


persuasion — ^but  force  used,  if  necessary.  The 
Coadjutor  will  advise  further  on  the  subject." 

In  a  short  time  the  carriage  returned  without 
Miss  O'Gorman.  The  servant  reported  that  she 
intended  spending  the  day  with  the  sisters ;  and 
as  this  was  quite  a  natural  proceeding,  it  elicited 
no  questions. 

As  to  Denning,  he  went  to  his  hotel ;  wrote  a 
hurried  letter  to  Mr.  Tremont ;  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  put  up  a  few  things  for  travelling — and 
in  two  hours  was  on  board  a  steam-boat,  with 
steam  up  for  a  long  voyage  to  the  far  South- West, 

(To  he  continued.) 


INDIA,    ITS   PEOPLE,    AND    ITS   GOVERNMENTS. 

No.  1.-.THE  HINDOOS  AND  MUSSULMANS. 


It  the  nations  who  inhabit  the  regions  extend- 
ng  j&om  the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin,  from  the 
Indies  to  the  Burluunpootra,  spoke  one  language 
and  possessed  one  literature,  professed  one  religion 
and  were  under  one  sovreignty,  they  might,  not- 
withstanding the  distinction  of  races,  constitute 
the  most  powerftil  empire  in  the  world. 

But  from  the  earliest  accoimts — from  the  con- 
quests by  Alexander,  limited  to  no  great  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Indies,  those  nations  have 
been  engaged  in  destroying  the  inhabitants  and 
devastating  the  territories  of  each  other,  enfeebling 
their  strength,  disturbiogtheir  internal  tranquillity, 
and  rendering  life  and  property  insecure.  In  fact, 
religious  bigotry  and  traditional  hatred  have  in- 
volved them  in  edmost  perpetual  civil  war,  and 
opened  their  country  and  their  cities  to  foreign 
invasion,  rapine,  and  bloodshed. 

"We  are  not  going  to  write  even  a  sketch  of  In- 
dian history.  We  will  endeavour  to  review  clearly 
and  briefly  the  condition  of  the  nations  of  Hin- 
dostan,  before  and  since  they  became  subject  to 
British  authority. 

Without  some  accurate  knowledge  of  the  former 
as  well  as  of  the  present  condition  of  the  religions, 
traditions,  customs,  and  government  of  the  people, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  judge  of,  or  legislate  for, 
an  empire  of  many  nations,  inhabited  by  150 
millions  of  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Parsees,  and 
other  Asiatics ;  all  now  ruled  over  by  a  Christian 
race,  of  which  not  more  than  12,000,  excluding 
the  British  regiments,  are  residents  within  the 
vast  dominion  of  India. 

Europeans  usually  judge  of  all  other  countries 
according  to  European  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
what  is  practicable  and  impracticable.  Erench- 
men,  especially,  judge  all  things  according  to 
French  ideas ;  and  nearly  all  Englishmen,  whose 
travels  have  been  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
view  through  an  English  social  and  politick  me- 
dium, all  other  countries  and  people.  This  local 
and  false  view,  has  often  led  to  the  most  unjust 
and  impracticable  conceptions  mi  legisla^on. 


Locke  drew  up  the  most  beautiful  and  rational 
theory  ever  designed,  of  a  Constitution,  extending 
to  one  hundred  and  flfty-two  clauses,  for  the 
government  of  Carolina.  It  was  perfect  and  prac- 
tical for  such  d  nation,  or  state,  as  has  never  yet 
existed,  and  for  a  people  all  rationally  and  fully 
educated,  with  no  supreme  church — no  intolerance 
in  religion — with  the  utmost  civil  and  political 
liber^,  and  with  the  most  refined  civilization  ; 
Mr.  Locke's  perfect  constitution  was,  therefore, 
found  utterly  impracticable  for  the  government 
of  Carolina. 

So  with  India.  In  our  recent  debates  in  the 
Commons,  the  arguments  and  remedies  used  by  the 
opponents  of  the  India. Bill,  were  all  excellent  for , 
Christians  and  Englishmen ;  but  they  were  utterly 
unfit  and  impracticable  for  tiie  government  of  Hin- 
doos, Mohanmiedans,  and  other  Asiatics. 

If  we  seriously,  impartially,  and  justiy  appre- 
ciate the  empire  over  which  the  British  Ch*own 
has  extended  its  rule  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  responsibility  of  the  Quaen's  govern- 
ment in  administering,  and  of  Parliament  in 
legislating  for  India,  constitute  an  accountability 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  of  the  Peers,  and  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  tremendous  in 
its  magnitude  and  awM  in  its  contemplation;  but 
still  not  impracticable,  with  wisdom,  intelligence, 
and  justice,  guiding  those  who  administ^  the 
government,  laws,  and  institutions  of  that  mighty 
empire. 

Let  us,  therefore,  review  the  past,  in  order  to 
bring  knowledge  and  experience  to  aid  our  judg- 
ment in  legislating  with  regard  to  the  present  and 
the  foture  of  India. 

yotwithstanding  the  accounts  which  we  have 
of  the  expeditions  to  India  under  Queen  Semiramis 
£ind  Darius,  the  only  reliable  acquaintance  which 
we  have  of  any  part  of  India  or  its  people  is  the 
notices  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  con- 
quests by  Alexander  to  and  beyond  the  Indus  to 
tiie  Hyphasis  or  Sutiej,  and  the  voyage  of  Near- 
chus  down  the  latter  and  the  Indus  t9  the  occan^ 
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and  thence  by  sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Alexander  was  prevented  by  his  mutinous  army 
£rom  crossing  the  deserts  which  separate  Lahore 
from  th^  fertile  countries  drained  by  the  streams 
of  the  Ganges.  He,  however,  felled  sufficient 
quantities  of  the  majestic  timber  that  grew  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  to  enable  the  Phoenician 
carpenters  and  mariners  who  accompanied  him  to 
construct  a  fleet  of  more  Ihan  2,000  ships,  eighty- 
three  of  which  had  three  banks  of  oars.  With 
this  splendid  navy  he  descended  the  Indus  to  the 
sea,  and  he  might  have  returned  to  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  by  sea,  but  his  army  and  mari- 
ners, aU  except  his  Admiral,  Nearchus,  and  a  few 
seamen,  were  terrifled  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides,  and  the  mysterious  and  apparently  bound- 
less ocean. 

The  Macedonian  king,  with  his  army,  returned 
over  the  Sands  of  Beloochistan  and  other  savage 
lands,  finally  reaching  Kerman  and  his  capital 
Babylon.  His  conquests  in  India  were  conse- 
quently abandoned,  and  we  only  know  that  he 
fought  battles,  performed  hardy  and  daring  ex- 
ploits, that  the  inhabitamts  were  Hindoos  in  reli- 
gion, and  ruled  by  their  EGigh  Priests  or  Brahmins 
— ^that  they  were  divided  into  hereditary  castes, 
each  of  which  had  their  respective  employments 
and  dignities — ^that  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Jehun,  Sutlej,  and  Indus,  were  populous  and  cul- 
tivated much  in  the  same  way,  as  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  were 
invaded  and  devastated  by  Mahmud,  the  Ghaz- 
navide,  and  that  the  manners,  customs,  and  habi- 
tations of  the  Hindoos  were  nearly  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  at  the  present  time. 

It  would  appear  ftom  the  short  account  given 
us  by  Arrian,  who  wrote  also  the  voyage  of 
IN'earchus,  that  Seleucus,  the  general  of  Alexander, 
made  an  expedition  to  India  to  claim  as  his  suc- 
cessor the  countries  conquered  by  the  Macedonian ; 
but  meeting  with  the  formidable  power  of  San- 
drocotta  (or  Chadragupta)  the  Emperor  of  nearly 
all  India,  the  general  abandoned  his  pretensions 
to  any  territory  east  of  the  Indus,  and  by  inter- 
marriage and  mutual  presents,  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  Mendship  was  concluded  between  the  Hindoo 
monarch  and  the  Greek  warrior. 

According  to  the  account,  preserved  by  Arrian, 
given  by  the  ambassador  sent  by  Seleucus  to  Pali- 
bothra,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  this  metropolis, 
supposed  by  D' AuviUo,  to  be  the  holy  city  oi  AUa- 
habad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  with  the 
Ganges,  was  then  ten  miles  in  length  by  two  in 
breadth.  It  had  lofty  walls,  vrith  570  towers, 
60  gates,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch  thirty 
cubits  deep.  Major  Eonnel  insists  that  the  city- 
stood  where  Patna  is  now  situated ;  and  numerous 
other  places,  by  Ptolomy  and  Pliny,  as  well 
as  modem  writers,  are  given  as  its  site.  The  -Em- 
peror's army,  says  Arrian,  consisted  of  400,000 
soldiers,  with  2,000  chariots  and  20,000  horse- 
men. 

Such  are  the  earliest  reliable  accounts  of  the 
Hindoos  and  of  India.  The  Arabians  from  that 
period  commenced  to  make  voyages  to  India. 


Until  the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  India,  by  the  Portuguese;  and 
until  that  nation  opened  a  trade,  formed  settle- 
ments, and  made  conquests  in  Asia,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Ihe  Moors,  or 
Arabs,  alone  traded  with  the  empire  of  the  Hin- 
doos and  Moguls,  and  supplied  the  Yenetians  and 
other  European  nations  with  the  spices,  precious 
gems,  and  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  of  Hindostan. 
They  described  the  countries  they  visited  as  rich 
and  populous ;  and  these  accounts,  no  doubt,  after- 
wards excited  the  avarice  of  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vaders, who,  in  their  conquests,  were  remorseless 
in  their  cruelty,  unsparing  in  their  devastation, 
and  tyrants  in  their  domination  over  all  the 
regions  of  Hindostan. 

The  early  history  of  India,  like  that  of  many 
other  countries,  is  utterly  unknown,  or  fabulous. 
Their  writers  divide  their  annals  into  four  periods 
or  Ytigs. 

The  social  and  moral  conditions  of  nations  and 
of  races,  are,  in  all  countries,  intimately  and  here- 
ditarily influenced  and  moulded,  according  to  the 
simplicity  or  complexity,  the  truth  or  the  ffdse- 
hood  of  their  religious  creed  and  the  ceremonies 
and  practices  of  their  worship.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  there  been  seen  so  absurd 
a  catalogue  of  gods,  doctrines,  and  monstrosities, 
as  in  the  creed  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  fabulous  accounts  of  Menu,  the  son  of 
Brahma,  assert  that  a  self-existent  and  invisible 
god  had  transformed  the  world  from  indiscernible 
darkness  by  the  ^breaking  of  a  golden  egg,  within 
which  resided  Brahma,  the  parent  of  sil  rational 
beings.  Brahma,  for  many  years,  while  within 
that  egg,  had  meditated  upon  himself;  and  when 
delivered  from  it,  on  its  being  broken  by  the  onset 
of  a  bull,  he  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts,  form- 
ing one  into  the  heavens,  the  other  into  the  earth, 
dividing  them  by  the  subtle  aether  and  the  eight 
points  of  the  world,  within  which  was  formed  a 
permanent  receptacle  of  waters.  ThoVeda,  written 
in  the  Labyrinthio  Bevifhoga/ra  characters,  and  un- 
derstood only  by  the  Brahmins,  is  considered  to  bo 
a  divine  revelation.  The  various  SastraSy  or  Com- 
mentaries, are  composed  in  Sanscrit,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  also  is  written  the  Furanos,  or 
circles  of  Hindoo  science. 

The  first  Yug  or  period  of  time,  the  Satya- 
yug  comprised  1,728,000  years,  the  second  or 
Tretayuga  1,296,000,  the  Dwaparyug  864,000 
years,  and  the  remaining  or  Calyayug  is  to  extend 
to  432,000  years.  The  first  of  these  periods  is 
described  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Innocence.  In 
their  fabulous  writings  they  also  give  long  lists  of 
the  dynasties  of  their  kings,  during  the  three  past 
yugas,  as  well  as  of  the  dynasties  who  reigned  at 
the  same  time  in  the  sun  and  moon.  Some  of  the 
Hindoo  dynasties  they  say  sprung  from  Pavana, 
the  god  of  lands  and  rivers,  and  others  from  the 
firmaments. 

After  Brahma,  the  first  god,  next  to  the  invisible 
of  the  great  Hindoo  Trinity,  and  who  shares  the 
essence  of  the  supreme  god,  comes  Yishnu,  the 
preserver  or  deliverer,  whose  avatars  or  monstrous 
transformationfl  in  his  descents  to  the  earth|  are 
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80  oonspicnoofl  in  the  theology  of  the  Hindoos. 
Vishnu  sometimes  appeared  on  earth  or  in  the 
waters  as  a  fish,  or  as  a  horse  with  several  heads, 
and  in  various  other  hideous  forms.  Siva  or  the 
Destroyer  is  the  third  deity.  Some  of  the  Hin- 
doos consider  this  god,  who  also  makes  visita- 
tions in  various  hideous  forms,  superior  either  to 
Brahma  or  Yishnu. 

Among  the  female  deities  Dwrga  is  the  chief. 
Her  original  name  was  Parvati,  but  having  at 
the  heaa  of  an  army  of  9,000,000  of  warriors, 
who,  HRarmed  cap'O-pie,  sprung  out  of  her  body,  de- 
stroyed the  giant  Doorga,  she  assumed  his  name. 
She  is  the  partner  of  Siva,  the  destroyer.  This  god- 
dess assumes  as  many  transformations  as  Yishnu ; 
occasionally  appearing  perfectly  black,  as  Kalee  the 
goddess  of  murder,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Thugs, 
with  the  skulls  and  hands  of  numerous  slaughtered 
giants  hanging  round  her  waist,  and  two  dead 
bodies  suspended  as  ear-rings.  The  avatars  of 
this  monster  are  the  most  hideous  of  all  represen- 
tations of  horrors.  She  is  the  peculiar  goddess  of 
the  Dakoits,  or  robber-gangs  of  Bengal.  The 
Thugs  also  always  invoke  and  worship  her,  before 
setting  out  to  commit  their  assassinations.  Be- 
sides these  gods  and  goddesses,  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  inferior  deities,  inhabiting  the  Swerpa, 
a  kind  of  heaven,  and  their  number  is  represented 
as  333,000,000.  A  selection  only  is  worshipped. 
One  great  deity  is  Kartikeya,  the  god  of  war.  He 
has  six  heads  and  twelve  hands,  all  bearing  wea- 
pons, and  he  is  represented  as  riding  upon  a  huge 
peacock.  Among  the  other  deities  is  Ganessa,  a 
fat  monster,  with  the  head  of  an  elephant.  A 
piotis  Hindoo  will  do  nothing  without  invoking 
this  terrible  god.  There  are  also  other  respective 
gods,  as  Suraya  of  the  Sun ;  Pavana,  of  the  winds ; 
Agnee,  of  fire ;  Varuna,  of  the  waters ;  Kuvera, 
of  riches;  Aswinder,  of  physicians;  and  Yama  is 
a  deity  who  judges  the  dead.  Yenus  and  Ceres 
appear  united  in  the  goddess  of  plenty  and  beauty, 
called  Lahmi.  The  patroness  of  learning  is  called 
Saraswatti. 

The  Hindoos  have  also  their  devils,  who  occa- 
sionally storm  and  occupy  the  abodes  of  the  Gods. 
The  rivers  and  mountains  are  also  deified.  Even 
the  serpents  are  included  in  the  many  objects  of 
devotion;  but  the  cow  is  the  holiest  of  all  animal 
deities.  Transmigration  of  souls  is  inculcated  by 
all  the  Brahmins  and  priests,  and  believed  by  all 
Hindoos. 

The  most  splendid  temples  have  been  ereoted 
for  the  worship  of  the  Hindoo  deities;  with  all 
their  vices  and  all  the  crimes  sanctioned  by  Brah- 
minical  doctrines,  they  had  virtues  and  morals, 
yet  it  is  almost  impossible  for  human  imagination 
to  conceive  a  religion  so  low  and  degrading  to  the 
human  intellect  as  that  which  generally  prevailed 
over  India  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time  of 
the  first  Mohammedan  invasion.  The  Hindoos  had 
however  their  system  of  astronomy,  their  zodiacs, 
and  a  knowledge  of  sciences  not  altogether  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  India,  at  the  period  o5  the 
first  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  long  afterwards, 
presented  the  extremes  of  magnificence  and  bar- 
barism.    There   were  contracted  with  splendid 


palaces  and  temples,  Suttees,  Thugees,  Dakoitees, 
and  infanticide,  as  universally  prevailing  customB 
and  crimes  sanctioned  by  religion. 

Sir  William  Jones  has,  however,  made  ns  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  most  sublime  doctrines 
of  one  Supreme  Deity  found  in  the  Yedas,  espe- 
cially the  Holiest  Text,  which  sets  forth,  ''Let  us 
adore  the  supremacy  of  that  divine  Sun,  the  god- 
head, who  illumines  all — ^who  recreates  all — ^from 
whom  all  proceed — ^to  whom  all  must  return — 
whom  we  invoke  to  direct  our  understanding  aright 
in  our  progress  towards  his  holy  seat. 

''  What  the  Sun  and  light  are  to  the  visible 
world,  that  are  the  supreme  good  and  truths  to 
the  intellectual  and  invisible  universe.  Without 
eyes,  he  seed — ^without  ears,  he  hears — ^without 
hand  or  foot,  he  runs  rapidly  and  walks  firmly. 
He  knows  whatever  can  be  known,  but  there  is 
none  who  knows  him.  Him  the  wise  call  the 
Supreme,  Pervading  Spirit." 

But  unhappily  these  beautiful  and  sublime 
ideas  are  inundated  and  drowned  in  the  supersti- 
tious, idolatrous,  and  horrible  worship  of  the  more 
terrible  and  supposed  vietble,  or  at  least  visitoruU 
deities  of  the  hideous  Pantheon  of  the  Hindoos. 
Hope  and  fear,  those  passions  which  have,  and 
ever  will,  influence  mankind,  are  overruling  in  the 
superstitions  of  India,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mussul- 
man. Nor  must  we  overlook  them  while  govern- 
ing or  making  laws  for  India. 

The  first  caste  among  the  Hindoos  is  the  Brah- 
min,— next  the  soldier, — ^then  the  capitalist  or 
trader, — and  then  immeasurably  low  in  d^;rada- 
tion,  the  labourer.  The  distinctions  and  separa- 
tions are  hereditary  and  irrevocable. 

The  Bhudist  worship  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
Ceylon,  although  it  originated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  The  first  great  interference  with  the 
worshippers  of  the  333,000,000  of  gods,  was  by 
those  who  came  forth  believing  in  an  eternal 
truth,  that  there  is  but  one  Qod,  and  in  the  bold 
and  succcssM  falsehood  that  Mohamed  is  His 
Prophet.  Mahmud,  the  Ghaznavede,  or  Ghizni- 
vide,  was  the  son  of  Subuktagi,  the  slave  of  the 
slave  of  the  slave  of  the  C^ph  of  Bagdad,  or 
Commander  of  the  Faithful;  by  serving  his 
master  in  a  successful  revolution,  he  became  his 
General  in  the  sovereignty  which  he  founded  in 
Ghazna,  or  Ghizni,  which  included  the  country 
of  the  warlike  Afghans,  Cabul,  and  Candahar. 
Subuktagi  is  cxtoUed  as  distinguished  for  wisdom, 
firmness,  mercy,  and  simplicity.  Mahmud,  his 
son  and  successor,  made  twelve  expeditions  to  Ijidia, 
between  997  and  1025;  extended  his  empire  from 
Transoxiana  to  the  vicinity  of  Ispahan,  and  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  banks  of  the  Lidus.  His  war 
against  the  Hindoos,  by  which  he  acquired  great 
wealth  and  historical  fame,  was  a  war  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Mussulman  for  the  destruction  of 
the  idolatrous  Gontoos.  His  conquests  were  more 
wonderful  and  successM  than  those  of  Alexander 
or  Cajsar.  Never  was  Mahmud  discouraged  by 
the  formidable  difftculties  which  lay  between  his 
own  dominions  and  those  of  India.  He  over- 
came all  the  obstacles  of  the  dcseit,  of  mountains, 
rivers,  and  climate.    He  marched  over  Cashmere 
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and  Thibet  to  the  tipper  Ganges ;  he  encoimteTed; 
and  captured  or  destroyed  4,000  boats  on  the 
Indus ;  and  he  entered  and  plundered  the  popu- 
lous rich  cities  of  Binie>  with  its  prodigious  sacred 
wealth — of  Tanassar,  with  its  unparalleled  rich 
shrine  of  gold ;  Kanouge,  with  its  30,000  Bete 
shops  and  60,000  musicians ;  Muttra,  seicred  to 
the  goddess  Krishna,  Moultan,  and  Delhi, 
Lahore,  all  abounding  in  wealth  and  splendour. 
He  reduced  the  Bajahs  to  vassalage  and  the 
payment  of  tribute ;  and  though  he  generally 
spared  the  lives  of  the  people,  he  attacked  the 
worship  and  holy  places  of  the  Hindoos  with  un- 
sparing ferocity.  He  levelled  several  hundred 
temples  and  pagodas ;  thousands  of  idols  were  by 
his  orders  broken ;  and  the  precious  metals  and 
gems  of  which  those  gods  and  pagodas,  were  con- 
structed or  adorned,  amply  rewarded  the  army  of 
the  Destroyers. 

Of  all  those  temples,  the  Pagoda  of  Sumnath  in 
Guzerat  was  the  most  famous.  It  was  flanked 
on  three  sides  by  the  ocean,  and  was  strongly 
fortified  by  art,  as  well  as  naturally  by  a  narrow 
precipice  on  the  land-side.  The  neighbouring 
city  and  ootmtry  was  inhabited  by  desperate  fena- 
tics.  The  great  deity  of  the  temple  had  his  service 
performed  daily  by  2,000  Brahnlins,  and  he  was 
washed  each  mornings  in  water  brought  from  the 
Ganges.  Two  thousand  villages  contributed  their 
whole  revenue  to  maintain  this  gorgeous  temple. 
To  its  service  was  also  attached  a  body  of  300 
musicians,  the  same  number  of  barbers,  and  600 
dancing  girls  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  belonging 
to  families  of  distinction. 

The  fanatics  of  Sumnath  admitted  that  the 
towns  abeady  conquered  by  Mahmud  were  pun- 
ished for  their  sins;  but  they  proudly  asserted 
that  those  who  wordiipped  in  their  temple,  were 
so  holy  in  their  Hves,  tiiat,  if  the  Sultan  dared  to 
approach  their  sacred  ground,  the  vengeance  of 
their  deity  would  overwhelm  him  in  destruction. 
The  Islamite  was  neither  daunted  by  their  threats  or 
by  the  difficulties  of  a  seige.  Fifty  thousand  Gen- 
toos  were  victimized  by  the  scimitaf  or  the  spear 
of  the  Turks.  The  city  and  the  temple  were  taken 
by  assault,  the  pagoda  was  desecrated,  and  the 
priests  insulted.  The  Brahmins  stood  around 
their  idol,  and  as  Kahmud  approached  to  cleave 
its  head,  they  oflfered  a  ransom  in  money  equal  in 
amount  to  more  than. £10,000,000  for  its  preser- 
vation. Mahmud  scorned  to  bargain  for  idolatry. 
He  broke  the  stone  image  by  heavy  blows  with 
his  mace.  It  was  hollow  within,  and  its  belly 
was  filled  with  rubies  and  pearls  of  incalculably 
greater  value  than  the  amount  offered  for  its  ran- 
som. The  fact  affords  a  probable  reason  for  the 
liberality  and  devotion  of  the  Brahmins.  The 
treasure  and  the  fragments  of  the  idol  were  sent 
triumphantly  to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia  and  to 
Ghasna. 

Mahmud,  the  Ghasnavide,  returned  with  all 
the  magnificence  of  a  conqueror  to  his  own  domi- 
nions. He  will  ever  rank  as  an  eminent  per- 
sonage, and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  warriors  in 
Oriental  history.  He  was  endowed  with  many 
virtues;    rendered  Ghizni  a  celebrated   seat  of 


learning — ^he  founded  a  university,  presided  over 
by  the  philosopher,  Oonsuri ;  yet  after  patron- 
izing, he  mortally  offended  the  celebrated  Eer- 
dusi.  His  avarice  was  insatiable,  £uid  no  man 
ever  accumulated  such  great  treasures  of  dia- 
monds, rubies,  pearls,  gold  and  silver.  In  1030 
he  died  in  grief,  although  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  100,000  infantry  and  55,000  cavalry, 
with  1,300  war  elephants,  because  the  Turkmans, 
introduced  by  himself,  had  acquired  a  power 
which  threatened  the  dissolution  of  his  kingdom, 
and  which,  soon  after  his  death,  was  overturned 
by  the  Seldschukian  Turks,  who  established  in 
Persia  a  new  and  famous  dynasty. 

The  Ghisnivide  Dynasty  existed,  reviving  but 
more  frequently  declining  in  power,  imtil  de- 
stroyed by  Mohammed  Ghor,  who  established  his 
brother's  throne  in  Ghisni  in  1174,  annexed  La- 
hore, attacked  the  powerful  king  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  his  army  of  200,000  infantry  and  3,000 
elephants,  and  routed  them  with  terrible  slaughter, 
pursuing  them  for  forty  miles. 

The  King  of  Delhi  raised  a  new  and  greater 
army;  but  the  Mussulman  marched  into  India, 
and  with  his  squadrons  of  cavalry  broke  down  the 
vaunted  "rank-breaking  elephants,  the  war-tread- 
ing horses,  and  blood-thirsty  soldiers"  of  the 
King  of  the  Hindoos,  although  they  had  sworn  by 
the  Granges  to  perish  or  conquer.  The  impetuosity 
of  Scythian  warfare  put  into  utter  con^ion  and 
into  complete  flight  the  great  army  of  the  King  of 
Delhi,  who  fell  in  this  battle,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  on  record.  During  the  nine  expeditions  of 
Mohammed  Ghor  into  Indostan,  he  carried  back 
to  Ghizni,  treasures  to  an  incredible  amount, 
placed  his  lieutenant  Cuttub  in  the  Government  of 
Delhi,  defeated  the  King  of  Kanouje,  besieged 
and  entered  the  sacred  city  of  Benares,  destroyed 
its  thousand  shrines  of  idols,  and  sent  4,000  camels 
loaded  with  its  treasures  of  precious  stones  and 
gold  to  Ghisni.  But  this  great  conqueror  lyas 
assassinated  while  asleep,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  by  a  band  of  Gwickwars,  who  forced  their 
way,  after  slaying  the  sentinels,  into  his  chamber, 
where  they  plunged  twenty  daggers  into  his  body. 
He  left  no  heir,  but  his  lieutenant  Cuttub  founded 
an  independent  kingdom,  governed  by  Moham- 
medans, in  the  India  of  the  Hindoos;  while 
another  lieutenant  ruled  in  the  Mussulman  teni- 
tories. 

The  Affghan  Dynasty  was  distinguished  for  its 
ferocity,  assassination,  and  irregular  accessions  to 
the  throne,  until  broken  down  by  the  inroads  and 
conquests  of  Timor  the  Tartar,  called  Tamerlane, 
and  until  vanquished  by  the  most  remarkable 
descendant  of  Tamerlane,  the  Great  Baber,  and 
the  permanent  founder  of  the  Mahommedan,  or 
Mogul  Dynasty,  in  1526. 

During  the  three  hundred  years  of  the  Affghan 
Dynasty,  such  was  the  irregularity  of  successions^ 
caused  by  assassinations,  civil  wars,  and  treachery, 
that  no  family  succeeded  for  three  generations,  in 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  JTo  power  has 
been  pregnant  with  greater  calamities  than  those 
which  afficted  the  Hindoos  during  the  whole  of 
the  Affghan  tyranny. 
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Prom  the  downfal  of  the  AfTghan  Soyereigns,  in 
1526,  until  the  death  of  Aurengezihe,  in  1707, 
the  Mogul  Empire  maintained  a  power  and  splen- 
dour oyer  all  India  of  the  greatest  magnificence; 
but  from  the  death  of  that  bigoted,  intolerant,  and 
yet  bold  and  vigorous  monarch,  the  decline  of  that 
empire  was,  until  its  fall,  rapid  and  irretrievable. 

The  Mogul  dynasty — the  conquests  of  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French — ^the  first  inter- 
course of  the  English  with  Hindostan — the  con- 
dition of  India  at  that  period — the  progress  of 
the  Company  until  they  became  territorial  Sove- 
reigns, after  the  day  on  which  Glive  fought  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Flussy — ^the  Mahratta  and 
other  wars — ^the  extinction  of  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  French  power  and  commerce  in  and  with 
India,  we  must  reserve  for  our  next,  and  its 
following  numbers.  But  after  fairly  examining 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  East 
India  Company,  since  that  extraordinary  corpo- 
ration, of  usually  rather  an  ignorant   than  an 


intelligent  proprietary,  became  territorial  sove- 
reigns— condemning  their  previous  avaricious 
policy  and  the  conduct  of  many  of  their 
of&cers  and  agents,  who  often  committed  great 
crimes,  and  outraged  both  religion  and  morals ; 
looking  at  the  ra£cal  defects  of  their  plan  of 
government,  wo  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
it  will  appear  wonder^  in  history,  not  that 
they  have  performed  so  little,  but  that  they 
have  accomplished  so  much,  for  the  benefit 
of  India,  for  the  extension  of  British  do- 
minion, and  with  so  few  crimes  to  tarnish  the 
honour,  credit,  and  bravery  of  the  nation,  which 
sent  forth  the  adventurers,  merchants,  fleets,  and 
soldiers,  who  from  being  mere  traders  for  140 
years,  have  progressively  during  the  last  100 
years  made  the  Queen  of  England  sovereign  over 
all  the  kingdoms  once  forming  the  empire  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mohammedans 
and  Mahrattas.  M'G. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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If OT  far  from  "Westminster  Abbey,  as  most  of 
our  reader  know  well,  stands  the  gorgeous  pile 
which  Mr.  Barry  has  designed,  and  for  which 
in  a  pecimiary  sense  a  patient  public  has  been 
rather  handsomely  bled.  Few  are  there  who 
have  looked  at  that  pile  from  the  Bridge — or 
fix)m  the  numerous  steamers  which  throng  the 
river — or  loitered  round  it  on  a  summer's  eve, 
without  feeling  some  little  reverence  for  the  spot 
haunted  by  noble  memories  and  heroic  shades 
—where  to  this  day  congregate  the  talent, 
the  wealth,  the  learning,  the  wisdom  of  the  land. 
It  is  true,  there  are  men,  and  that  amiable  cynic, 
Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  is  one  of  them,  who  main- 
tain that  the  House  of  Commons  is  utterly  cor- 
rupt—that there  is  not  a  man  in  that  House,  but 
has  his  price ;  but  we  instinctively  feel  that  such 
a  general  charge  is  false — that  no  institution 
could  exist  steeped  in  the  demoralization  Mr. 
Drummond  supposes — that  his  statement  is  ra- 
ther one  of  those  ingenious  paradoxes,  in  which 
eccentric  men  delight,  than  a  sober  exposition  of 
the  real  truth.  Mr.  Drummond  should  know 
better.  A  poor  penny-a-liner — of  a  bilious  tem- 
perament, without  a  rap  in  his  pocket — ^might  be 
excused  such  cyncism ;  but  it  does  not  become  an 
elderly  religious  gentleman,  weU  shaven — with 
clean  linen,  and  a  good  estate.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  mixed  assembly.  It  contains  the  fool 
of  quality — the  Beotian  squire— the  needy  ad- 
venturer— the  unprincipled  charlatan;  but  these 
men  do  not  rule  it — do  not  form  its  opinion— do 
not  have  have  much  influence  in  it.  It  is  an 
^  assembly  right  in  the  main.  Practically  it  con- 
sists of  well-endowed,  well-informed  business 
men— men  with   little    enthusiasm,    but   with 


plenty  of  common  sense,  and  with  more  than 
average  intellect,  integrity,  and  wealth.  StiU 
more  may  be  said.  All  that  is  great  in  our 
land  is  there.  It  boasts  the  brightest  names  in 
literature,  in  eloquence,  and  law.  Our  island- 
mother  has  no  more  distinguished  sons  than  those 
whoso  names  we  see  figuring  day  by  day  in  the 
division  lists.  Nowhere  can  a  man  see  an  as- 
sembly more  honourable,  more  to  be  held  in  ho- 
nour, for  all  that  men  do  honour,  than  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  we  now  propose 
to  introduce  the  reader. 

We  suppose  it  to  be  the  night  of  an  important 
debate,  and  that  we  have  an  order  for  the 
Stranger's  Gallery.  As  the  gallery  will  not  hold 
more  than  seventy,  and  as  each  member  may  give 
an  order,  it  is  very  clear  that  at  four,  when  the 
gallery  will  be  thrown  open,  there  wiU  be  more 
waiting  for  admission  than  the  place  can  possibly 
contain,  and  that  our  only  chance  of  getting  in 
will  be  by  being  there  as  early  as  possible. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  the  Budget, 
for  instance,  there  were  strangers  waiting  for  ad- 
mission as  early  as  ten  in  the  morning.  We  go 
down  about  one,  and  are  immediately  directed  to 
a  low,  dark  cellar,  with  but  littie  light,  save 
what  comes  from  a  fire,  that  makes  the  place 
anything  but  refreshingly  cool  or  pleasant.  Being 
of  a  stoical  turn  of  mind,  we  bear  our  lot  in  pa- 
tience, not,  however,  without  thinking  that  the 
Commons  might  behave  more  respectftdly  to  the 
sovereign  people,  than  by  consigning  them  to  this 
horrid  black  hole.  It  is  in  vain  we  try  to  read — 
it  is  too  dark  for  that ;  or  to  talk — the  atmos- 
phere is  too  oppressive  even  for  that  slight  exer- 
tion ;   and  so  we  wile  away  the  time  in  a  gentle 
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reverie,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  purchase 
of  oranges  from  the  merry  Irish  woman,  who 
comes  to  us  as  a  ministering  angel/ and  is  in 
capital  spirits  at  doing  so  much  business,  and  only 
wishes  there  was  a  budget  once  a  week.  As 
soon  as  this  room  is  full,  the  rest  of  the  strangers 
are  put  under  the  custody  of  the  poKce  in  St. 
Stephen's  Hall.  This  is  much  more  pleasant  than 
waiting  in  the  cellar,  for  there  is  a  continual 
passing  to  and  fro  of  lords  and  lawyers,  and  M.P.'s 
and  parliamentary  agents  and  witnesses ;  so  that 
if  you  do  not  get  into  the  House,  you  still  see 
something  going  on.  But  in  the  cellar  you  sit, 
as  Shelley  says. 

Like  a  party  in  a  parlour, 
All  silent,  and  all  damned ! 

At  length  we  hear  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  it  is  a 
welcome  sound,  for  it  announces  that  the  Speaker 
is  going  to  prayers.  ^  A  few  minutes,  and  another 
ringing  makes  us  aware  of  the  pleasing  fact  that 
that  gentleman's  devotions  have  already  com- 
menced. We  are  delighted  to  hear  it,  for  we 
know  that  the  policeman  who  has  had  us  in  charge, 
and  who  has  ranged  us  in  the  order  of  our  respec- 
tive entrances,  will  presently  command  the  first 
five  to  get  out  their  orders  and  proceed.  The 
happy  moment  at  last  arrives,  and  with  a  light 
heart  we  run  up  several  flights  of  stairs  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  housb. 

At  first  we  hardly  know  what  we  see.  Chaos 
seems  come  again ;  every  one  is  out  of  his  place. 
On  the  Opposition  benches  sits  Joseph  Hume,  on 
the  Ministerial,  Colonel  Sibthorp.  All  is  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  No  one  but  the  Speaker 
seems  to  know  what  he  is  about.  It  is  the  hour 
devoted  to  private  business.  Amidst  the  hum  of 
conversation  we  hear  the  deep-toned  voice  of  the 
Speaker,  hastily  reading  over  the  titles  of  bills, 
and  declaring  them  read  a  first,  or  second,  or  third 
time,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  we  hear  him 
announce  the  name  of  some  honourable  M.P.,  who 
immediately  rises  and  reads  a  statement  of  the 
petition  he  holds  in  his  hand,  with  which  ho  im- 
mediately rushes  down  to  the  clerk,  and  which, 
thereupon,  the  Speaker  declares,  is  ordered  to  lie 
upon  the  table — ^literally  the  petition  is  popped 
into  a  bag.  In  the  meanwhile  we  take  a  look 
around.  We  are  up  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery; 
before  us  is  the  Speaker's  Gallery,  which  is  a  row 
nearer  the  busy  scene,  and  which  is  ftimished  with 
easy  leather  cushions,  while  wo  sit  upon  bare 
bo£u:ds.  On  either  side  of  the  house  are  galleries, 
very  pleasant  to  sit,  or  lie,  or  occasiondly  sleep 
on,  and  by  and  by  we  shall  see  in  them  old  fogies, 
red  in  the  face,  talking  over  the  last  bit  of  scandal, 
and  young  mustached  lords  or  officers,  sleeping 
away  the  time,  to  bo  ready,  when  the  house  breaks 
up,  for 

Fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

Opposite  to  us  is  the  Reporters'  Gallery.  Already 
some  dozen  of  them  are  there ;  those  three  boxes 
in  the  middle  belong  to  the  Times,  At  present, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  taking  it  easy ; 
they  will  have  to  work  hard  enough  anon.  Above 
them  axe  gilt  wires,  behind  wlucb  we  p^  the 


glare  of  silks  and  satins,  and  faintly — for  other- 
wise attention  would  be  drawn  from  the  gentlemen 
to  the  ladies  above — ^but  stiU  clearly  enough  to 
make  us  believe — 

That  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
Through  golden  yistas  into  heaven, 

we  see  outlines  of  female  forms,  and  we  wonder 
if  the  time  will  ever  arrive  when  Lucretia  Mott's 
dream  shall  be  realized,  and  woman  take  her  seat 
in  the  senate,  side  by  side  with  the  tyrant  man. 
Under  the  Reporters'  Gallery,  and  immediately 
facing  us,  sits  the  Speaker,  in  his  chair  of  state. 
On  his  right  are  the  Treasury  Benches  j  on  the 
left,  those  where  the  Opposition  are  condemned 
to  sit,  and  fiimo  and  fret  in  vain.  Between 
these  benches  is  the  table  at  which  the  clerk 
sits,  and  on  which  petitions,  when  thejr  are 
received,  are  ordered  to  lie,  and  where  he  the 
green  boxes,  on  which  orators  are  very  fond  of 
striking,  in  order  to  give  to  their  speeches  parti- 
cular force.  At  the  end  of  this  table  commences 
the  gangway,  which  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
independent  statesmen,  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
at  particular  times,  the  most  passionate  appeals 
are  addressed.  Lower  down,  is  the  Bar  of  the 
House ;  and  that,  in  our  position,  we  cannot  see. 
At  the  end  of  the  table  lies  the  "  gilt  bauble,"  as 
Cromwell  called  the  mace — which  is  the  sign  of 
the  Speaker's  presence,  and  which  is  always  put 
under  the  table  when  the  Speaker  leaves  the  chair. 
When  a  message  frx)m  the  Lords  is  announced,  the 
Mace-bearer,  bearing  the  mace,  goes  to  the  Bar  of 
House,  and  meets  the  Messenger,  who  comes 
forward  bowing,  and  retires  in  the  same  manner, 
with  his  face  to  the  Speaker,  for  it  would  be  a 
terrible  breach  of  etiquette  were  the  Messenger 
to  favour  that  illustrious  personage  with  a  glimpse 
of  his  back.  When  the  Speaker  leaves  the  chair 
no  one  else  occupies  it.  One  of  the  forms  of  the 
House,  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  and  often  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  was  employed  to  some 
purpose  the  last  time  we  were  in  the  House.  Ac- 
cording to  Parliamentary  rules,  when  the  Speaker 
puts  the  motion  for  leaving  the  chair,  previous 
to  the  House  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
it  is  at  the  option  of  any  member  who  has  a 
grievance,  to  bring  it  forward  then.  Accordingly, 
Tom  Buncombe  skUfolly  availed  himself  of  this 
privilege.  The  ridiculous  proceedings  of  the 
Government  in  the  late  gunpowder  plot,  was  the 
burden  of  honest  Tom's  speech.  Buncombe  ex- 
patiated on  the  hardship  done  to  Mr.  Hales, 
showed  that  the  Times  had  libelled  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  even  more  than  Kossuth,  and  did,  what  he 
generally  docs,  make  the  house  laugh.  Palmer- 
ston  answered  with  equal  ease,  and  was  equally 
successful  in  making  the  house  laugh ;  and  the 
man  who  does  that  will  always  be  heard  in  St. 
Stephen's.  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  then  started  to 
his  legs,  to  express  his  delight  to  find  tbat  Lord 
Palmerston  declared  that  Kossuth  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affair,  and  then  wandered  into  a 
panegyric  on  Palmerston  himself.  Lord  Dudley  is  a 
good  man  and  an  honest  man,  but  he  is  not  a  first- 
rate  tactician;  and  there  are  better  orators  than 
he.    In  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
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exile  and  the  refugee,  lie  deserves  thanks  and 
praise;  one  feels  inclined  to  repeat  Coleridge's 
&nes,  and  say : — 

Oil,  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleaanre, 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

But  still  his  lordship  is  not  always  up  to  the  mark, 
and  certainly  was  not  so  on  the  occasion  to  which 
we  refer.  But  if  he  was  not,  that  hroad-shouldered, 
square-headed  Quaker  by  his  side,  John  Bright, 
was,  and  he,  at  any  rate,  determined  that  Palmer- 
ston  should  not  be  let  off  so  easily.  As  Lord 
Dudley  sat  down,  up  then  rose  honest  John.  Kos- 
suth had  been  slandered  in  an  article  in  the  Times, 
which  not  a  man  calling  himself  a  gentleman 
would  put  his  hand  to.  That  was  a  point  which 
the  House  took  up  and  cheered.  Country  gentle- 
men— poor  old  Spooner  sitting  on  his  bench  alone 
—could  join  in  that.  Then  Kossuth  had  been 
dogged  by  spies.  "Was  that  with  Palmerston's 
sanction.  His  lordship  blandly  replied ;  but  Bright 
is  not  a  man  easily  soaped  down,  and  he  returned 
fitmh  and  furious  to  the  charge.  His  lordship 
again  rose  to  reply,  but  without  the  life  that 
amused  the  House  when  he  replied  to  Dunoombe. 
Then  Cobden^  regardless  of  the  noble  lord's  feel- 
ings, would  have  got  him  up  again,  had  not  the 
Speaker  interfered.  This  chattering  must  be 
stopped.  Lord  Falmerston  had  already  spoken 
thrce  times.  It  was  time  the  badger-baiting  were 
ended.  The  pause  gave  occasion  to  some  Irish 
H.F.  to  ask  a  question  relative  to  ministers'  money, 
and  to  get  what  Mr.  Maguire  termed  an  eyasiye 
reply  fi?om  the  Treasury  benches,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  made  a  nice  little 
row  by  itself;  but  the  Kossuth  matter  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  disposed  of,  and  Mr.  Cobdcn  was  de- 
termined to  have  his  say  as  well  as  his  alter  ego. 
Bright.  Accordingly,  with  his  usual  tact,  he  got 
a  cheer  or  two  from  the  House  for  the  Hungarian 
hero,  and  then  came  down  on  Lord  John,  who,  as 
he  generally  does,  made  a  neat  and  appropriate 
speech.  No  man  con  do  this  better  than  Lord 
John ;  and  there  the  matter  ended,  and  the  House 
then  proceeded  with  its  business.  Such  forms  as 
those  we  refer  to  have  advantages — they  give  men 
opportunities  of  uttering  their  sentiments  —  of 
castigating  Governments  when  they  deserve  it — 
of  being  a  terror  to  Ministers  when  evil-disposed. 
But  time  has  passed  away,  and  the  hour  for 
private  business  has  ceased.  The  benches  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  are  already  filled.  That  first 
row  on  the  Speaker's  right  contains  tlic  Ministers. 
The  diminutive  Lord  John  sits  by  the  side  of  the 
gigantic  Graham,  and  near  Lord  Palmerston,  a 
man  who  shares  with  Joseph  Hume  the  honour  of 
being  the  father  of  the  House,  and  who  still  carries 
his  years  well.  Joseph  Hume  is  still  as  fresh  and 
gay  as  a  foiu:-year-old,  and  if  Dodd  be  an  authority 
he  did  not  take  his  seat  till  1811,  while  in  1809 
we  find  Palmerston  in  office.  Further  from  the 
Speaker,  and  nearer  the  stranger's  gallery,  sit 
Gladstone — ^Molcsworth — Wilson — the  law  officers 
sitting  still  further  removed  from  us.  Fronting 
thom  are  the  Opposition,  and  that  Jewish-looking 
individual,  with  c^  white  vest,  that  renders  him 


the  observed  of  all  observers,  is  the  leader  of 
the  great  Protectionist  party,  whose  battles  he  has 
fought — ^whose  councils  he  has  guided — ^whose 
chiefs,  at  one  time,  he  placed  upon  the  Treasury 
bench  itself.  Tip  in  the  gallery  no  one  is  watched 
so  anxiously  as  he.  Loid  Palmerston  is  the  next 
best  stared-at  man  in  the  House ;  and  then  the 
diminutive  Lord  John.  But  we  all  like  to  look 
at  Disraeli.  So  far  as  the  Opposition  are  concerned, 
the  debate  generally  languishes  till  Disraeli  rises 
to  speak.  His  custom  is  to  sit  motionless  as  a 
mummy  all  night,  with  his  chin  buried  in  his 
bosom,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  except  when 
he  takes  them  to  bite  or  examine  the  state  of  his 
nails — a  nervous  action  which  I  believe  he  uncon- 
sciously performs.  His  speeches  are  fine  displays ; 
he  has  a  voice  that  one  may  hear  in  every  part  of 
the  House.  There  is  a  daring  saucy  look  in  his 
face,  which  at  once  excites  your  interest.  He  is 
not  a  large  man,  but  he  looks  weU  put  together, 
with  his  head  in  the  right  place ;  but  he  never 
seems  in  earnest,  or  to  have  a  great  principle ; 
he  is  an  admirable  actor,  and  blends  tilie  useM 
necessary  business  talk  with  the  ornamental  and 
the  personal,  as  no  other  man  in  the  House  does. 
Generally  he  looks  glum,  and  talks  to  no  one 
except  to  Bateson,  ono  of  the  Opposition  whippers- 
in,  and  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  his  private  secretary, 
who,  however,  prefers  mostly  gossiping  in  the 
lobby  to  the  war  of  words  carried  on  in  the  House. 
There  are  times  also  when  Disraeli  looks  more 
cheerful.  On  that  memorable  November  morning 
when  he  was  ousted  from  plac&— when  his  party 
were  ingloriously  driven  from  the  Eden  in  which 
they  had  long  hoped  te  repose,  back  inte  the 
bleak  and  desert  world,  the  ex-Chancellor  came 
out  of  the  lobby  gay  and  fresh  as  if  the  majority 
had  been  with  hun,  not  against  him ;  there  was 
an  unwonted  gaiety  in  his  walk,  and  sparkle  in 
his  eye,  but  the  excitement  of  the  contest  was 
hardly  over.  The  swell  of  the  sterm  was  still 
there.  Still  rang  in  his  ears  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause—audible te  us  even  in  the  lobby,  which 
greeted  his  daring  reterts  and  audacious  personali- 
ties. By  the  side  of  Disraeli  sits  that  respecteblo 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Sir  John  Packing- 
ton — ^near  him  the  gentle  TValpole,  of  whom  it 
maybe  said  that  he  never  took  a  joke ;  the  ready- 
tengued  and  clever  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  and 
other  party  lights.  On  the  bench  behind  sits  the 
grey-haired  Spooner,  still  eager  in  his  crusade 
against  Maynooth;  and  behind  him  we  have  a 
regular  row  of  farmers'  friends.  That  tall  noble- 
man, in  sporting  costume,  with  indistinct  utter- 
ance, with  vehement  but  monotonous  action,  is 
the  Marquis  of  Granby.  Next  to  him  is  the 
lugubrious  representetivo  of  Cambridge  fens  and 
flats — ^near  by  are  other  remnants  of  the  forlorn 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  British  Industry 
and  Capital.  On  the  same  side  of  the  House,  but 
below  tHe  gangway,  sit  the  Irish  ultra-Eomanists 
and  Tenant  Leaguers — a  band  formidable  from 
their  obstinacy  and  audacity.  There  they  sit, 
Maguire,  the  Irish  Disraeli — Gavan  Dufly  of  the 
Nation — ^Lucas  of  the  Tablet — determined  to  side 
with  no  nartv-^to  support  no  Government  that 
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\rill  not  give  to  Ireland  all  they  want  for  her — 
determined  to  make  Ireland  what  she  has  ever 
been,  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  all  who 
rule. 

Behind  the  gangway,  but  on  the  ministerial  side 
of  the  House,  sit  the  Manchester  School.  Its 
KMefs  are  never  heard  without  attention.  Cobden 
imd  Bright  never  open  their  mouths,  but  the  House 
listens.  Obscurer  Radicals,  Lord  Dudley  Stewart, 
Mr.  W.  "Williams,  and  others,  may  be  on  their 
legs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  a  sound  being 
heard.  ^  The  extreme  men  all  sit  together.  That 
pale,  thinking,  determined  man,  with  spectacles, 
is  Edward  Miall,  of  the  Nonconformist  —  the 
leader  and  the  light — the  iutamen  et  decus  of  the 
more  advanced  and  intelligent  section  of  English 
Nonconformists.  Below  him  sits  that  Church  Re- 
former, Sir  Benjamin  Hall.  High  up  on  the  Mi- 
nisterial benches,  but  near  the  gangway,  sits 
smiling  Joseph  Hume,  the  best  tempered  man 
and  most  frequent  speaker  in  the  House.  Fortu- 
nately, Joseph  does  not  speak  long ;  if  he  did,  ho 
would  be  very  tiresome  indeed.  Tom  Buncombe, 
the  pot  of  the  great  unwashed — a  class  that  we 
trust  will  materially  diminish,  since  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  taken  the  duty  off  soap,  sits 
immediately  behind;  and  near  him  you  see  a 
short  mountain  of  a  man,  with  large,  thoughtful 
head,  long,  grey  hair,  and  curious  Quaker  hat. 
ThatisWiUiam  Johnson  Fox— the  "  Publicola"  of 
the  TFeeUy  Dispatch — the  "Norwich  Weaver 
Boy,"  of  the  League — an  orator  whose  orations  at 
the  Anti- Corn-Law  meetings  at  Covent  C^den, 
are  still  remembered  as  efforts  of  eloquence  unpa- 
ralleled in  these  modem  times. 

But  we  have  been  already  some  time  in  the 
House.  Hours  have  come  and  gone— day  has 
faded  into  night.  Suddenly,  from  the  painted 
glass  ceiling  above,  a  mellow  light  has  streamed 
down  upon  us  all.  Rich  velvet  curtains  have  been 
drawn  across  the  gorgeously  painted  windows,  and 
if  we  had  only  good  speeches  to  listen  to,  we 
should  be  very  comfortable  indeed.  Alas,  alas, 
there  is  no  help  for  us !  As  soon  as  '*  Wishy*'  sits 
down,  *'  Washy"  gets  up ;  and  members  thin  off, 
leaving  hardly  forty  in  the  House.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  at  tiiis.  Men  must  dine  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  obey  this  universal  law.  Most  of  them 
have  been  hard  at  work  all  the  day.  Tou  are  con- 
foundedly mistaken,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  think  that 
as  soon  as  yoa  have  taken  your  seat  in  the  House, 
you  have  iiothing  to  do  but  make  a  brilliant  speech, 
and  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  time  cantenng  in 
Rot^ten  Row — ^gossiping  in  the  window  of  your 
^vourite  Club— or  being  lionized  in  Bclgravia. 
Never  did  mother's  son  make  a  more  egregious 
blunder.    The  rule  i 


Work,  work,  work, 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim. 

Possibly,  as  you  have  gone  by  the  steamer  from 
your  cnambers  in  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple,  to 
Cremome,  you  have  seen  rows  of  windows  extend- 
ing along  the  whole  river-front  of  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament.    One  of  those  rows  of  windows? 


at  least,  denotes  the  great  fact  of  the  existence  of 
a  corridor  of  committee-rooms.  These  committee- 
rooms  generally  open  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock, 
and  the  chances  are  that  in  one  or  other  of  them 
you  will  be  caught  and  conffned  daily  till  the  hour 
of  prayer  happily  arrives.  There  you  must  sit 
examining  witnesses  and  plans  —  listening  to 
counsel  very  learned  and  very  dull.  Occasionally 
counsel  are  facetious,  generally  they  are  quite  the 
reverse :  and  I  assure  you  that  Mariana,  in  the 
"Moated  Grange,"  never  was  so  weary,  or  so 
wished  that  she  were  dead,  as  you  will,  alter  you 
have  been  a  day  or  two  on  the  **  Bullock- Smithy 
Waterworks  Committeip  BiU."  Consequently,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  and  ten,  the  House  gets 
very  thin  indeed,  and  the  oratory  is  of  that  kind 
generally  known  as  "small-beer."  About  ten 
again  the  House  gets  full,  and  the  great-guns  rise ; 
but  still  you  must  not  leave — there  may  be  a  divi- 
sion. You  must  stay  there  till  one  or  two,  as  the 
case  may  be :  so  that,  after  all,  an  honourable 
M.P.  has  not  a  very  easy  life.  Committees  all  day, 
and  debates  all  night — ^I  wonder  that  some  of  the 
old  fogies  in  the  House  don't  give  it  up  and 
retire ;  they  can't  be  ambitious  now — at  their  time 
of  life  they  cannot  expect  a  place,  or,  with  their 
failing  powers. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 

That  dream  must  long  have  left  them.  I 
suppose  it  is  custom  that  compels  them  to  haunt 
the  house ;  they  have  got  used  to  it,  and  they 
could  not  otherwise  exist.  But  it  is  terrible  work 
after  all ;  just  as  country  life  becomes  beautiful, 
jiust  as  out-door  existence  becomes  preferable  to 
that  within,  just  as  the  warm  voluptuous  breath 
of  the  simny  south  makes  you  feel  young  in 
spite  of  grey  hairs  and  increasing  obesity,  an 
M.P.  is  condemned  to  spend  the  livelong  day  and 
night  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  St.  Stephen's 
HaU.  Of  itself,  without  bad  speeches,  this 
would  be  a  heavy  task.  It  is  true  that  lately  the 
ventilation  of  the  House  has  been  much  improved, 
but  still,  if  Punch  be  an  authority,  when  an  irri- 
tated cabman,  for  occasionally  cabmen  do  lose 
their  temper,  would  call  his  brother  jarvey  a  fool, 
he  simply  terms  him  the  *'  gentleman  wot  wcnti- 
lates  the  House,  of  Commons."  But  time  is 
wearing  away.  We  will  suppose  the  House  has 
become  full ;  the  great  men  have  had  their  say ; 
the  debate,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerced, 
is  concluded,  generally  by  Lord  John,  who  in 
a  capital  state  of  preservation,  and  standing 
nearly  erect — little  men  alwavs  do — ^with  his 
hands  tucked  up  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  coat,  is 
lively,  and  leaves  the  House  to  divide  in  good 
spirits.  His  lordship  is  admirably  fitted  for  an 
age  of  compromise  and  coalition.  The  liberality 
of  his  premises  is  only  equalled  by  the  niggardly 
deductions  he  draws  from  them.  The  boldest 
Reformers  admire  his  principles,  the  narrowest 
Conservatives  are  scarcely  shocked  by  his  conclu- 
sions; so  that  he  suits  all  parties.  Lord  John 
resumes  his  seat  amidst  loud  calls  of  Divide,  di- 
vide! The  division  bell  rings — peers  and  diplo- 
matists and  strangers  are  turned  out — members 
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come  rnshing  in  from  the  library  and  smoking- 
room.     The  mysteries  of  the  lobby  are  only  for 
the  initiated.     If  the  division  is  large,  wo  may 
have  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  the  result,  generally 
announced  with  tremendous  cheers.     Up  in  the 
waiting-room  we  have  no  idea  how  the  division 
goes.    All  that  we  leam  from  the  Gallery  keeper 
is,  that  there  was  an  immense  majority,  but  he 
cannot  exactly  say  on  which  side  it  was.    Alto- 
gether, the  arrangement  seems  very  senseless  and 
absurd.     The  strangers  are  surely  not  in  the  way 
of  the  members,  and  the  publication  of  the  divi- 
sion list,  precludes  for  an  instant  the  idea  that  it 
is  done  to  ensure  secrecy.    The  arrangement  is 
merely  an  tmnecessary  inconvenience  which  the 
House  keeps  up  from  its  love  of  antiquated  forms. 
Surely  now  that  people  are  admitted  into  the 
House,  they  might  be  allowed  to  stop  while  they 
are  th^re.     They  are  certainly  as  quiet  and  or- 
derly as  the  gentiemen  that"  sit  below.     Not  that 
fault  should  be  found  with  members;  they  are 
generally  weU  behaved  and  hear  even  unutterable 
bores  with  attention.    It  is  seldom  they  put  a  man 
down,  or  are  boisterous  and  rude.     Of  course, 
however,  this  remark  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
applying  to  all  the  representatives  from  the  sister- 
i8l6.    And  now  the  division  is  announced,  and  the 
House  adjourns.     Out  bound  honourable  M.P's. 
as  schoolboys  out  of  school.     Glad  enough  are 
they  the  thing  is  over,  and  lighting  their  cigars 
— it  is    astonishing   what  smokers    honourable 
gentlemen  are — ^not  unreluctantiy  do  they  wend 
their  way  home.     Following  their  example,  we 
exchange  the  noii^  and    heated  House  for  the 
chill  and  silent  night — but  we  cannot  omit  to 
observe  first  how  much  the  press  has  altered  the 
character  of  the  oratory  of  the  House.     Whilst, 
for  instance,  Smithers  was  speaking — the  House 
was  then  very  thin — ^nobody  listened  to  Smithers 
— ^yet  went  on  Smithers  stuttering — ^reading  from 
M.S.  notes — screeching  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 
sawing  the  air  with  his  arms,  in  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Peel — no  one  listens  to  Smithers — 
occasionally  a  good-natured  friend  mildly  ejacu- 
lates ^  approving  "hear,"  but  generally  Smith- 
ers sits  down  as  he  rises,  without  any  particular 
mark    of    approval     at    all — ^Why    then    does 
Smithers  speak  ? — why  because  the  press  is  there 
— to  treasure  up  every  word — ^to  note  down  every 
sentence — to  let  the  British    nation    see  what 
Smithers  said.     This  of  course  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  Smithers  to  speak  when  there  is  no  abso- 
lute necessity  that  Smithers  should    open   his 
mouth  at  all.     Yet  this  has  its  advantages — on 
the   morrow    honourable    gentlemen    have    the 
whole  debate  before  them,  coolly  to  peruse  and 
study,   and  if   one    grain  of   sense    lurked  in 
Smithers'   speech,   the  reader  gets  the  benefit. 
At  times   also,   were  it  not    for  the  press,   it 
would    be    almost    impossible    to   transact   the 
business    of   the    country.      For    instance,    we 
refer  to  Mr.  "Wilson's  proposals  for  Customs  Ee- 
form.     On  the  occasion  to  which  wo  refer,  Mr. 
"Wilson  spoke  for  nearly  four  hours.     Mr.  "Wilson 
we  believe  to  be  an  excellent  man  and  father  of  a 
family,  but  he  certainly  is  a  very  poor  speaker. 


Never  was  there  a  duller  and  drearier  speech. 
Few  men  could  sit  it  out.    In  the  gallery  there 
were  a  few  strong-minded  females  who   heard 
every  word — ^what  cannot  a  strong-minded  woman 
do  ? — but  M.P.'s  gossipped  in  the  lobby— or  dined 
—or  smoked— or  drank  brandy  and  water — ^in 
short  did  anything  but  listen  to  Mr.  "Wilson ;  and 
yet  this  was  a  grave,  serious,  government  mea- 
sure.   Why  then  did  not  members  listen  ?    Be- 
cause there  was  no  need  for  them  to  do  so.     The 
Times  would  give  it  them  all  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  so  it  mattered  little  how  empty  of  lis- 
teners was  the  House,  provided  the  reporters  were 
there  and  did  their  duty.     It  is  to  the  Eeporters' 
Gallery  members  speak,  not  to  the  House.     Thus 
is  it  orators  are  so  plentiful  in  spite  of  the  freezing 
atmosphere  of  the  House.      Ordinarilv  no  one 
listens — ^no  one  expects  to  be  convinced — ^no  one 
seeks  to  convince.     The  House  is  polite,  but  it 
has  no  enthusiasm.  Orators  like  George  Thompson 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  it.     Such  a  man  as 
Henry  Vincent  would  be  a  laughing-stock.     The 
House  would  go  into  convulsions  every  time  his 
apoplectic  face  appeared.     The  House  consists  of 
middle-aged  gentiemen  of  good  parts  and  habits, 
and  they  like  to  do  business  and  to  be  spoken  to 
in  a  business-like  way.    Next  to  business-like 
speakers,  the  House  likes  joking.     Hence  it  is 
Tom  Duncombe  and  Lord  Palmerston  are  such 
&vourites.     Hence  it  is  that  Colonel   Sibthorp 
and  Henry  Drummond  get  so  readily  the  ear  of 
the  House.     The  House  cares  little  for  declama- 
tion.    It  would  rather  be  without  it.     It  consi- 
ders it  a  waste  of  time.     Figures  of  arithmetic 
are  far  more  popular  than  figures  of  speech.     The 
latter  are  for  schoolboys  and  youth  in  its  teens — 
the  former  are  for  men.     Business  is  one  thing — 
rhetoric  is  another.     Disraeli  began  his  career  as 
a  rhetorician,  and  failed.     Wisely,  he  altered  his 
plan.     He  learnt  to  keep  accounts, — ^to  talk  prose 
— to  understand  business,  and  he  has  been  aliWly 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     One  other  thing 
also  noteworthy  is  the  general  good  character  of 
the  House  and  fairness  of  its  constitution.     All 
opinions  are  foimd  in  it.     If  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
presents High  Church,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  repre- 
sents Low  Church — Mr.  Miall  extreme  Dissent, 
and  Mr.  "W.  J.  Fox  Dissent  that  is  not  orthodox 
nor  extreme,  but  tolerant  and  latitudinarian.  The 
heroes  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  are  there,  and 
there  also  are  the  country  squires  who  consider 
them  as  the  fruitfiil  cause  of  mischief.     Protes- 
tant Spooner  walks  into  the  same  lobby  with 
Lucas  of  the  "  Tablet ;"  and  Quaker  Bright  sits 
side  by  side  with  mighty  men  of  war.      Tee- 
total Heyworth  finds  himself  in  the  same  dis- 
cussion with  Bass,  famed  for  bitter  ale.     The  re- 
sult is  not  exactly  what  any  man  desires,  but 
what  is  perhaps  best  under  the  circumstances — 
what,  perhaps,  best  represents  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country.     "We  know  it  is  fashionable  to 
think  otherwise — ^to  represent  the  House  as  rotten 
to  its  core,  and  as  misrepresenting  the  opinions  of 
the  times.     For  our  part,  we  believo  it  does  no- 
thing of  the  kind.     It  is  a  much  better  represen- 
tative than  a  fortiori  we  might  expect.  Aristocrats, 
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you  Bay,  are  there — ^yes,  bnt  they  are  men,  most  of 
them,  of  untainted  honour— of  lofty  aim— of  com- 
prehensive views — and  the  general  ftision  and  ven- 
tilation of  opinion  and  clash  of  intellect  elicit  action 
most  congenial  with  the  intelligence  of  the  age. 
Take  any  of  the  extreme  men,  for  instance.  What 
could  they  do  ?  Are  they  the  representatives  of 
the  mass  of  opinion  ?  Is  the  country  prepared  to 
lock  up  the  itational  Church,  as  Mr.  Miall  would 
recommend — to  dissolve  the  Union,  as  Gfavan 
Duffy  would  desire — to  put  down  all  our  ar- 
maments, as  Mr.  Bright  would  think  proper — to 
grant  the  five  points  of  the  Charter,  as  poor  Mr. 
Fergus  O'Connor  contended  ?  Most  certainly  not. 
Yet  these  men  are  in  the  House,  and  rightly  in 
the  House,  and  help  to  preserve  the  balance  which 
it  is  so  essential  to  maintain.'*  With  them  away, 
the  opinions  of  the  people  would  not  be  fairly  re- 
presented. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  they  represent  but  sections,  and  we 
must  not  fall  into  &Le  error  of  mistaking  a  part 
for  the  whole.  In  the  House,  then,  it  is  wisely  ar- 
ranged that  the  representatives  of  extreme  opinions 
shall  meet.  Thus  justice  is  done  to  all.  Thus 
mutual  toleration  is  learned.  Thus  the  mental 
vision  of  all  becomes  enlarged.  We  make  these 
remarks  because  we  think  we  see  a  tendency  to 


run  down  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  repre- 
sentative institutions  of  which  it  is  the  type.  By 
Britons  this  feeling  should  not  be  entertained. 
That  assembly  contains  the  grandest  intellects  of 
which  our  country  can  boast.  In  its  earliest  days 
it  rocked  the  cradle  of  our  liberties,  and  still  it 
guards  them,  though  the  stripling  has  long  be- 
come a  giant.  At  our  elections  there  is  deep^ 
seated  demoralization — but  still  that  demoraliza- 
tion has  its  bounds,  which  it  cannot  pass,  and  the 
high-minded  and  the  honourable  form  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if,  gentle 
reader,  it  laughs  at  your  favourite  idea,  it  only 
does  so  because  that  idea  is  a  poor  squalling  brat, 
not  a  goddess  with  celestial  mien  and  air.  A  time 
may  come  when  it  may  be  that,  and  then  it  will 
not  knock  at  the  door  of  the  House  in  vain.  Till 
then,  the  House  may  be  forgiven  for  not  thinking 
of  it.  The  House  is  not  bound  to  take  notice  of 
it  till  then.  Law  Eeform — Parliamentary  Ke- 
form — ^Financial  Keform — Customs  Eeform — ^Edu- 
cation— Colonies — Convicts — India — ^these  are  the 
topics  with  which  the  House  has  now  painftdly 
to  grapple.  Your  fftvourite  idea  must  wait  a  lit- 
tle longer.  In  the  meantime,  if  it  be  a  good  one 
we  wish  it  well — ^if  it  bo  a  true  one  we  shall 
surely  hear  of  it  again. 


A   CABMAN'S    COMPLAINT. 


Thb  following  tpsissma  verba  of  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  cab-driving  fi»ternity  wiU  throw 
some  light  upon  the  secret  and  domestic  economy 
of  the  profession.  From  access  to  sources  of  in- 
formation not  open  to  everybody,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  corroborate  what  appeared  to  us  the 
most  extraordinary  of  his  statements,  and  we  really 
feel  no  hesitation  in  accepting  his  narrative  as 
what  it  appears  to  be— the  unadorned  recital  of 
his  own  personal  experience : — 

"  IVe  a  been  in  London  a  drivin'  of  cabs,  on 
and  off,  ever  since  cabs  come  up,  a'most.  I've  no 
'bjection  to  tell  you  what  I  knows.  I  don't  think 
us  cab-drivers  desarves  aU.  the  bad  words  that's 
said  about  us.  There's  two  ways  o'  tellin'  every 
man's  story — and  if  you  wants  to  hear  mine  from 
me  you  shall ;  as  I  said  afore,  I've  no  'bjection, 
not  at  all.  You  may  believe  as  much  on  it  as 
you  like — ^I  shan't  say  nothing  but  the  truth  for 
all  that. 

"  When  I  come  to  London  fust  I  was  but  a 
young  un — ^tis  pretty  weU  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  now.  I  come  up  to  look  for  employment.  I 
had  been  used  to  osses  all  my  life.  My  father 
was  stableman  in  a  livery-stables  down  at  Marl- 
borough, and  done  toUrable  well  so  long  as  the 
coaches  lasted  on  the  road — but  there  was  five  on 
us  to  feed  and  to  rig  out ;  an'  afore  I  were  twenty 
X  thought  praps  I  might  do  summat  better  than 


hang  on  about  the  yard  of  a  country  inn,  an'  I 
left  the  old  man — ^he  bein'  quite  agreeable— an' 
come  up  one  night  a'  top  of  the  old  company's 
coach  to  see  wlmt  luck  I  could  find  here.     Old 

W ,  as  druv  the  night  coach  from  Newbury, 

knowed  my  father  well,  and  he  spoke  a  word  for 
me  to  the  ostler  where  the  coach  stopped,  and  I 
got  a  crib  to  sleep  in  over  the  stable,  and  a  job 
o'  work  and  a  meal's  vittles  now  an'  then  while 
I  was  a  lookin'  out  for  a  master. 

"  It  war  just  at  that  time  as  the  cabs  was  a 
makin'  their  fiist  start  like,  in  the  streets.  You 
don't  reklect,  praps,  what  sort  o'  things  they  was. 
I  can  give  'ee  a  notion  of  'em  mayhap.  They  was 
made  for  speed,  an'  nothin'  else — ^that  was  the 
fust  notion  about  cabs — to  beat  the  old  hackney- 
coaches  clean  off  the  stones.  There  was  but  a 
pair  o'  wheels,  and  they  was  nigh  five  foot  high ; 
they  had  good  strong  springs,  and  they  wanted 
'em.  You  had  to  climb  up  into  the  high  seat  above 
the  tops  of  the  wheels,  where,  on  a  stuffed  cushion, 
there  was  just  room  for  two,  and  over  your  head 
there  was  a  kind  of  arched  roof,  shaped  like  an 
old  ooman's  cowl,  covered  with  leather  and  edged 
roimd  wi'  a  shinin'  brass  rim.  K  the  rain  blowed 
in  your  face  you  had  to  stand  it,  or  put  up  a 
humbreUar ;  your  knees  was  covered  with  a  lea- 
ther apron  all  snug — ^but  your  face  an'  breast  had 
no  sh^ter.    In  windy  days,  sometimes^  the  cowi 
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would  catch  a  cap-full,  and  then  over  you'd  go, 
do  what  you  would.  I  was  blowed  backards 
once  into  a  shop  in  Charin'  Cross,  oss  an'  all — 
blow  me  if  I  wasn't — sich  osses,  good  evins !  as 
I've  a  druv  in  my  time.  There  was  a  many 
axdents  wi'  them  kind  o'  cabs,  and  the  jarvey 
mostly  got  the  worst  on  it— cause  why,  he  was 
perched  on  a  sort  o'  side  bracket,  not  big  enough 
for  a  'rang-tang,  and  was  the  fust  to  git  knocked 
orf  in  a  Idission. 

'*  Very  well — ^here  I  was  in  London.  The  first 
cab  I  see,  says  I  to  myself,  there's  more  o'them 
or  the  doose  is  in  it — and  I'll  be  perched  up  there 
a  driyin'  afore  long,  or  my  name  ain't  Bill  Waters. 
So  I  tried  all  I  knowed  to  find  out  who  wanted  a 
driver ;  but  I  couldn't.  The  first  cabman  I  axed 
were  precious  chaflFy  about  it — 'No  my  tulip,* 
said  he,  '  ve  vants  no  hinterlopers — ^ve're  rayther 
wide,  a  fly  sort,  yer  see — ^vy  you're  too  vartuous 
by  half;  I  knows  it  by  the  looks  on  yer ;  go  home 
to  your  granny  and  git  a  little  more  de^iL  in  yer 
— yott  drive  a  cab !  vy  bless  yer  art,  its  the  werry 
harrystockrisy  of  the  vip,  this  is — vaf  s  the  chaw- 
bacon  a  thinking  on  ?'  I  seed  I  could  do  nothin' 
with  him,  so  I  told  my  fren'  the  ostler  where  I 
lay  what  I  had  in  my  mind,  an'  he  hinterjuiced 
me  to  a  man  what  was  a  startin'  in  the  line,  an'  a 
buildin'  cabs  as  farst  as  he  could  git'  em  done.  He 
was  a  very  talky  sort  o'  gemman,  an'  up  to  every- 
thing, an'  arter  a  good  many  questions  he  took 
me  on  as  a  great  favour ;  but  I  didn't  find  it  none 
too  good  a  berth,  though  to  tell  the  truth  I  was 
glad  enough  to  git  it. 

"  Well — ^now  what  should  you  think  was  the 
tarms  o'  my  first  contrack  ?  I'm  not  a  going  to 
say  anything  deceivin  :  as  sure  as  you  got  a  pen 
in  your  hand,  I  had  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  cab 
and  two  osses — ^rum  bits  o'  flesh  they  was  too,  one 
a  blind  mare  as  wouldn't  stop  when  she  once  got 
into  a  trot,  and  tother  a  lame  un  as  wanted  to  say 
his  prayers  twenty  times  a  day — ^I  had  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  that  there  turn-out  six  and  twenty  shil- 
Itns  a  day ;  an'  I  had  to  find  myself  in  every- 
thing but  my  lodgings,  which  I  was  allowed  to 
sleep  over  the  stable  in  the  loft  upon  a  blanket  o' 
my  own.  More  than  that — I  ^owed  men  as 
paid  as  much  as  thirty  shillins  a  day  for  the 
same  or  no  better  than  I  got  for  twenty-six. 
We  didn't  consider  as  how  there  was  any  settled 
fares  bindin'  upon  us  then,  and  we  used  to  charge 
what  we  liked,  and  the  profits  to  the  'prietors  was 
alarmin'.  Why  I  knowed  at  that  time  o'  day  a 
man  as  had  been  a  tailor  out  o'  work ;  and  I'll 
tell'ee  what  he  did,  as  sure  as  you're  there.  He 
agreed  wi'  a  old  green-grocer  not  ftir  from  West- 
minster Abbey  to  lend  him  fifty-five  pouns  on  two 
skewerties  as  he  got  to  come  forrard — an'  he  paid 
Old  Cabbages  twelve  shillings  a  week  interest  for 
the  money.  He  bought  a  verv  tidy  cab,  amost 
as  good  as  new,  for  tMrty  poun ,  an'  two  osses  in 
Snuffle  for  eight  poun'  a  piece ;  an'  he  laid  in  hay 
and  straw  and  oats,  and  set  to  work — ^and  he  paid 
the  interest  reg'lar,  and  gave  back  the  fifty-five 
pouns  in  a  lump — ^the  old  chap  wouldn't  take 
it  otherways — ^in  less  than  nine  months.  Now 
that  very  xqyan  betTO  got  I  can't  tell  how  many 


busses  of  his  own  on  the  road  at  this  moment— 
'tis  true  what  Fm  a  saying.  That's  somethin' 
like  profit,  I  take  it. 

Well — I  druv  at  twenty-six  shillins  a  day  for 
three  months  an'  more ;  when  I  couldn't  pay  it  all  in 
one  day  I  had  to  make  it  up  the  next;  but  I  couldn't 
save  nothin'  for  myself.  Drivin'  cabs,  and  sittin' 
on  the  box,  and  waitin'  about,  makes  a  fellar 
hungry  and  thirsty  too.  I  never  was  what  you 
call  a  drinkin'  man — ^leastways  not  much.  I 
can't  say  I  were  never  the  wuss  for  a  drop ;  may- 
hap I  may  have  been  a  little  that  way  now  and 
then;  but  I  never  lost  a  day's  work  through 
liquor  in  my  Ufe.  You  want  to  know  what  a 
day's  work  at  oab-drivin'  is  like.  Very  well — 
I'll  tell'ee.  Tou  turns  out  in  the  momin'  between 
seven  and  eight,  an^  you  looks  arter  the  osses 
an'  sees  they're  all  right,  and  rubs  'em  down,  and 
gives  em  their  feed,  an'  that ;  and  then  you  goes 
and  gits  a  mouthftil  of  summut  yourself — and 
afore  nine  you  walks  off  to  the  stand,  where  you 
takes  a  fiuioy  to  put  on.  As  you  comes  on  the 
ground,  so  you  puts  on — ^the  fast  is  fdst,  and  the 
last  is  last;  if  so  be  there's  more  cabs  on  the 
stand  than  you  likes  to  see,  then  mayhap  you 
drives  to  another  stand  in  hopes  of  a  better 
chance.  When  you're  on  the  stand  you  waits 
your  turn,  as  when  a  cab  is  called  the  fust  in 
the  rank  moves  off;  thof  when  you  got  a  neat 
tuni'out,  an'  a  spicy  oss,  a  genelman  as  is  wide 
awake,  will  take  a  liking  to  go  with  you,  and  he 
can  do  as  he  chooses,  and  you  has  a  better  chance 
and  'ams  more  money.  Sometimes  you  stand 
there  for  hours  afore  you  gits  a  job.  Many's  the 
time  in  my  life  that  I've  stood  all  day,  and  gone 
home  at  mght  without  seeing  so  much  as  the  co- 
lour of  a  sixpence.  About  five  or  six  in  the 
artemoon,  or  sooner  if  you've  had  a  good  morning's 
work,  you  cuts  home  to  the  stable  and  changes 
osses :  and  then  you  goes  back  and  puts  on  where 
you  likes  for  the  night.  That's  the  best  time,  in 
the  evenin'  and  arter  dark,  when  the  gentlefolks 
goes  out  to  parties,  the  ladies  without  no  bonnets 
on  and  no  sleeves — ^to  enjoy  theirselves  at  parties 
and  at  the  play.  Many's  the  time  I've  done  a 
good  day's  work  and  never  took  up  a  fere  afwe 
six  or  seven  o'clock.  When  the  weather  comes 
on  bad  about  eight  or  nine  at  night,  thaf  s  the  time 
to  make  most  money ;  but  you  must  look  alive  and 
work  hard  for  it.  Of  course,  if  you've  made  your 
day's  money  you're  all  right,  and  what  you  picks 
up  arter  is  all  your  own.  I've  a  gone  home  afore 
now  with  a  fair  profit  for  myself  at  eleven  o'clock, 
but  not  often.  You're  expected  home  at  twelve, 
but  you  don't  like  to  go  home  if  you've  got  no- 
thing for  yourself,  and  you  tries  it  on  praps  till 
one  or  past,  and  then  you're  glad  enough,  by 
the  time  the  oss  is  in  the  stable  and  the  cab  in 
the  shed,  to  turn  in  yourself.  I  'spose  you'd  call 
that  a  daVs  work. 

**  Well— I  found  afdre  long  that  I  was  a  doin' 
nothing  for  myself,  work  as  hard  as  I  would.  For 
near  a  month  afore  I  gave  it  up,  I  got  behind  in 
my  payments ;  there  was  new  cabs  a  startin'  every 
day,  and  I  couldn't  'am  the  money  the  guvnor 
looke4  foTi  60 1  dropped  lt|  and  looked  about  fo^ 
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anotliGr  berih.  I  wasn't  long  out.  A  whoel- 
wright  as  I  knowed  done  up  a  old  cab  as  he'd  had 
in  part  pay  for  a  new  un,  an'  offered  me  a  poun' 
a  week  for  drivin'  of  it,  and  give  him  all  moneys. 
I  druv  that  cab  for  three  year.  When  I  took  to 
it  ^t  I  averaged  about  four-and-twenty  shillins 
a  day — an'  afore  the  three  years  was  outi  compe- 
tition was  glowed  so  strong  that  I  didn't  make 
aboye  fifteen.  Of  course  I  didn't  work  as  hard 
as  I  used  to  do  when  I  had  nothin'  but  what  I 
got  over  the  six-and-twenty  shillins  a  day — ^'taint 
in  human  nature  to  do  itmt,  I  come  home  at 
eleven  o'clock  reg'lar,  and  paid  over  what  I'd  got; 
and  jist  smoked  my  pipe  and  went  to  bed. 

"  Well — when  I  left  that  I  went  back  on  the 
old  tack ;  and  a  got  I  capital  turn-out  and  a  cou- 
ple of  good  osses  at  twelve^  shillins  a  day,  and 
often  made  five  shillins  a  day  for  myself.  I  may 
as  well  say  here  that  thaf  s  what  cabmen  think 
they  ought  to  have  for  theirselves — ^ftve  shillins  a 
day,  and  not  a  penny  less.  I  got  married  then, 
and  left  off  drivin'  of  a  Sunday  for  many  years ; 
but  I  drives  all  days  now — times  isn't  so  good  now, 
and  I  can't  afford  a  holiday  once  a  week.  IVe 
been  on  the  rank,'cept  sometimes  when  I've  been 
out  o'  work,  ever  since.  I've  had  some  bad  ax- 
dents  in  my  time;  but  I  never  killed  nobody, 
thank  God,  and  that's  more  than  some  can  say. 
I've  got  a  son  on  the  ranks  now.  He's  in  luck. 
He  pays  ten  shillins  a  day  for  a  first-rate  tum- 
out---an'  he  got  a  old  genelman  as  takes  five  shil- 
lins woth  every  momin'  of  his  life  a'most,  and  a 
good  connexion  besides. —Yes,  he's  married, 
though  he  aint  one-and-twenty  yet. 

''There's  a  good  many  men  in  the  ranks  as 
drives  their  own  cabs.  I  knows  several.  Some 
on  'em  is  journeymen  mechanics;  they  can  do 
better  with  a  cab  than  they  can  at  their  trade. 
If  you  got  fifty  pouns  you  can  set  up  a  cab  very 
well — ^not  a  new  un  exactly,  and  not  very  good 
osses,  but  as  good  as  you  generally  sees.  You  got 
to  pay  every  month  for  your  plates  (license), 
an'  you  git  a  badge  into  the  bargin.  There  was 
no  badges  till  a  many  year  arter  I  beg^  to  drive. 
Harness  is  expensive  if  you  haves  it  new,  but  you 
gits  it  second-hand  cheap  enough. 

"Yes — ^you're  right,  us  cabmen  have  got  a 
a  very  bad  character.  I  think  I  can  tell  how  it 
comes  about — ^leastways  a  good  deal  on  it.  You 
see  there  ain't  much  hedication  among  cabmen, 
an'  there  is  a  good  deal  of  'sponsibility  at  times. 
"When  a  man  as  ain't  downright  honest  drives  an- 
other man's  cab,  you  see  he  must  do  it  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Ayther  he  pays  so  much  a  day  for 
the  use  on  it,  and  then  mayhap  he  cuts  the  osses 
up  cruel,  wi'  a  wiry  whip  praps,  to  take  as  much 
as  he  can  out  on  em,  an'  runs  em  till  they're  dead 
beat,  to  fill  his  own  pocket ;  or  else  he  dubs  all 
monies,  an'  is  paid  his  reg'lar  wages,  an'  then*  he 
han't  got  no  intrest  in  doin'  of  his  work,  an'  he 
likely  lags  about  the  public  houses,  an'  praps 
spends  his  master's  money  in  beer  and  gin.  I've 
a  knoVd  a  man  to  lose  his  cab  off  the  stand  afore 
now.  I  was  on  at  the  back  o'  Buckingham  Palace 
one  artemoon  not  many  years  agone,  when  I  see 
Tom  Cropper's  cab  driye  oijit  o'  the  middle  o'  the 


rank  and  go  off  down  PimHco.  Five  minutes  arter, 
Tom  Cropper  come  a  rushin'  out  o'  the  public- 
house  wi'  a  hand  o'  cribbage  in  his  fist,  and  begin 
a  staring  about  an'  hollerin'  an'  a  swearin'  liko 
mad,  an'  all  about  to  know  where  his  cab  were 
gone  to.  Kone  on  us  knowed ;  we'd  a  seen  it  go 
off,  an'  thought  in  course  that  he  was  a  drivin'  of 
it.  He  was  half  savage  wi'  rage,  but  for  all  that 
he  didn't  find  the  cab  till  arter  one  o'clock  in  the 
momin',  when  a  pleeceman  brought  it  into  Scot- 
Ian'  Yard,  wi'  the  ossin  sich  a  condition  as  could 
hardly  move  a  limb.  Some  wide-awake  lag  on 
the  look-out  had  made  bold  to  borrow  the  turn- 
out wi'out  leave,  an'  most  likely  had  druv  half 
over  London,  and  'amed  hisself  a  tollable  tightish 
lot  o'  money  afore  he  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself, 
at  Hyde  Park  Comer.  You  see.  Sir,  givin'  a  man 
all  he  gits  out  o'  the  public  over  so  much  a  day, 
ain't  a  very  likely  way  to  make  him  fond  of  rea- 
sonable charges ;  an'  arter  he' ve  a  been  stannin' 
still  for  two  or  three  hours  or  more,  it  ain't  much 
to  be  Bupprized  if  he  lays  it  on  thick  when  he  got 
a  chance.  You  can't  git  a  turn-out  woth  the 
drivin'  now  under  ten  shillins  a  day,  and  when  a 
man  got  to  make  that  afore  he  haves  a  penny  for 
hisself,  that  makes  him  a  bit  ankshus  and  greedy 
like,  an'  he  don't  care  about  bein'  civil  without  he  gits 
paid  for  it*  An'  then  payin'  reg'lar  wages  to  cab- 
men don't  answer  weU  for  the  owners.  Of  course  we 
fancies  that  whatever  we  gits  over  the  eight-pence 
a  mile,  is  for  ourselves,  hindepending  of  wages, 
an'  we  gits  as  much  as  we  can.  When  a  man 
is  ftist  on  the  stand,  arter  waitin'  till  six  or  seven 
cabs  have  dmv  off  afore  it  comes  to  his  turn — 
praps  a  genelman  comes  up  and  calls  him  off  the 
rank,  and  gits  in,  and  tells  him  to  drive  a  mile  or 
summut  under — what  is  that  but  a  dead  loss  to 
a  cabman  ?  He've  a  been  waitin'  most  Ukely  two 
hours  afore  he  got  to  the  top  o'  the  rank ;  he  car- 
ries his  faie  a  mile,  and  then  he  gits  eight-pence ; 
he've  a  give  the  waterman  a  penny,  which  brings 
it  to  seven-pence ;  and  arter  he've  a  set  down  lus 
fare,  he  must  drive  to  another  stand  and  put  on 
last,  when  mayhap  he  waits  an  hour  or  two  more 
afore  he  gits  another  job. 

"  When  you're  last  on  the  stand,  or  got  a  good 
many  afore  your  turn,  you  gits  sick  on  it,  and 
you  hailB  genelmen  on  &e  look-out,  and  does  it 
cheap.  I've  often  done  a  three-mile  run  for  eigh- 
teen pence,  for  the  sake  of  gittin  off  the  rank, 
when  if  I'd  a  been  fust  or  second  I  wouldn't  ha' 
done  it  under  harf-a-crown.  People  as  grumbles 
so  much  about  oncivility  an'  hextortion,  can 
always  make  a  bargain  aforehand  if  they  chooses. 

"  You  can  take  a  cab  by  the  hour,  if  you  like, 
an'  pay  the  regulation  prices ;  but,  of  course,  if  a 
man  goes  by  the  hour,  he  won't  be  sich  a  fool  as 
to  overwork  his  osses,  and  the  fare  hadn't  need  be 
in  a  hurry.  Then  when  a  man's  a  thinkin'  about 
what  he  gita  for  a  hour's  work,  he's  liable  to  lose 
his  way  very  often,  an'  mayhap  he  get's  blocked 
up  in  a  back  street,  along  wi'  brewers'  drays,  an' 
coal  waggins,  an'  that  sort,  where  its  very  likely 
he  can't  move  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time— least- 
ways I've  heered  men  say^as  much.  That's  all  s^ 
joke,  you  kuowt 
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"  I've  been  in  the  night  rank?  seycral  times, 
bnt  it  don't  suit  me,  and  I  always  gave  it  up  as 
soon  as  day-work  offered.  Some  men  don't  mind 
it.  Of  course  they  sleeps  in  the  day.  The  night- 
work  pays  best  when  the  hoppra  is  open,  and  all 
the  playhouses ;  and  at  sich  times  there's  more 
night-cabs  put  on.  Arter  the  hoppra's  done  of  a 
night,  and  the  playhouses  is  empty,  then  you  stands 
a  chance  at  the  Houses  of  Parlyment ;  and  arter 
that  at  the  gamin' -houses  in  Saint  James's  and 
about  there ;  and  then  arter  that  it's  time  for  the 
airly  trains,  and  if  you've  luck  you  gits  passingcrs 
wi'  luggage,  an'  off  you  starts  to  the  Eastern 
Counties,  or  to  the  Great  "Western  rail ;  and  then, 
if  you  likes,  you  waits  till  a  train  comes  in,  and 
most  likely  you  gits  a  fare  back  agin  afore  you 
shuts  up  and  goes  home  to  roost.  A  man  as  is  wide 
awake,  and  have  been  a  long  time  on  the  night 
rank,  may  do  tollable  well  with  a  night  cab. 
There's  a  good  deal  o'  business  to  be  picked  up 
airly  in  the  momin'  afore  the  busses  begins  to  run, 
by  them  as  knows  the  track  on  it.  I've  knowed 
some  men  so  fond  o'  night- work,  they  wouldn't 
drive  a  day-cab  for  nobody.  They  says  they  feels 
more  free  like — they  got  the  streets  all  to  their- 
selves,  and  nothrn'  to  stop  'em  from  gallopin'  as 
hard  as  they  likes,  and  they  has  it  all  their  own 
way.  I  never  took  that  fancy  myself,  though  it's 
nat'ral  enough  I  dare  say  to  some  men.  I  must 
say  I  prefers  my  night's  rest. 

**  You  sees  a  deal  of  people's  dispersitions  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two's  cab-drivin.  Some's  on- 
common  stmgy,  an'  that's  a  fact.  I  was  pulled 
up  no  longer  ago  nor  last  year  for  chargin'  a  Alder- 
man a  shillin'  for  takin'  of  him  above  a  mile  an' 
a  quarter.  He  wanted  to  cram  me  as  how  it 
wam't  a  mile,  an'  he  took  my  number,  an'  had 
me  up  afore  the  beak.  The  groun'  was  measured, 
an'  it  proved  a  full  two  i^long  over  the  mile,  an' 
I  was  sent  about  my  business ;  but  I  lost  half  a 
day's  work,  an'  gotnothin  for  it.  That's  cabman's 
justice,-  an'  very  civil  it  is.  Then  there's  some 
altogel^er  as  liberal ;  they  don't  care  what  they 
gives  you.  I've  a  druv  a  swell  a  couple  o'  miles  or 
so  afore  now,  an'  he  have  flung  me  a  crown,  an' 
never  axed  for  change.  I  took  a  genelman  the 
other  day  from  BucMngham  Palace  to  Newman- 
street,  Oxford-street,  and  he  hadn't  got  nothin 
else  but  gold  money,  an'  he  pitched  me  a  half- 
sovereign,  an'  said  as  how  he  would  take  another 


ride  another  day  for  the  change.  I  mentionfl  that 
to  show  what  difference  there  is  in  people.  Them 
furrincrs  as  come  over  to  see  the  Hexhibition,  was 
the  rummest  lot  I  ever  see.  I  druv  one  on  'em 
from  Leicester-square  all  the  way  to  Claremont, 
where  the  rile-family  o'  Erance  was  a  waitin'  to 
see  him — ^and  ho  wanted  to  pay  me  threepence. 
A  precious  job  I  had  wi'  xm.  All  the  English  he 
knowed  was  them  words  what  you  sees  on  the 
tails  of  some  of  the  busses,  '  All  the  way  for  3d.' 
It  didn't  matter  what  I  said  to  un ;  he  only  an- 
swered, *Hal  de  vay  tree  pens,'  and  then  he 
holds  out  his  fist  with  three  pennorth  of  coppers 
in  it.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do — I  didn't  like  to 
collar  the  genelman,  but  I  laid  hold  of  his  coat- 
tail  and  held  un  fast  till  another  genelman  come 
along  as  talked  French  to  un ;  and  arter  a  deal  o' 
jabber,  I  got  six  shiUins  of  un,  which  was  a  good 
deal  less  than  my  right  fare,  though  he  might 
have  got  down  by  omnibus  for  eighteen  pence : 
but  of  course  that  was  his  look-out. 

"  You  wants  to  know  what's  my  opinion  about 
the  sixpence-a-mile  Act,  and  the  new  company 
that  is  to  be.  Why,  what  I've  got  to  say  is  this—its 
my  belief  there  ain't  enough  employment  for  cabs 
to  support  them  as  is  already  on  the  stones  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  a  mile,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lot  o' 
new  uns.  If  the  new  cabs  was  neat  and  clean 
an'  comfortable,  as,  being  new,  they  would  be  of 
course,  then  they'd  soon  sew  up  the  old  uns. 
But  onless  the  public  took  to  ridin'  in  cabs  a  good 
deal  more  than  they  do,  it  couldn't  pay.  If  they 
was  always  on  the  move,  why  it  wouldn't  much 
matter — ^fourpence  a  mile,  to  say  nothing  of  six- 
pence, would  pay  very  well,  if  there  was  no 
standing  still ;  'tis  that  which  murders  the  trade; 
and  I  thinks  very  much  'tis  the  oncertainty  of 
gettin'  anything  at  all  that  makes  a  cabman  not 
to  stick  at  cheatin'  when  there's  a  hopportunity 
of  doing  it. 

"  I  shall  only  say  one  word  more,  and  that's 
just  this:  If  you  or  anybody  else  can  make  the 
sittyation  of  a  cabman  worth  a  man's  vallying, 
he'U  make  hisself  civil  for  the  sake  o'  keeping  on 
it — 'tis  a  hard  life,  sir,  you  may  depend,  an'  if  wo 
haves  but  little  civility  to  spare,  mayhap  arter  all 
it's  because  its  very  little  o'  that  sort  as  we  gits 
firom  other  people — Your  sarvant  sir — ^thanky  sir." 
— fBUes  a  half-erovon,  slipi  it  into  his  waistcoat 
pockety  and  exit  J 
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The  state  of  the  weather — ^the  prospects  of  the 
harvest — ^the  health  of  the  royal  family — ^tho  in- 
auguration of  the  new  cab  law,  and  the  winding- 
up  of  sessional  business,  have  divided  public  at- 
tontion  with  the  successive  phases  of  the  many- 
sided  Eastern  question. 

On  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the  above- 
named  topics  we  have  nothing  to  say — ^happily 
neither  heavy  rains  in  July,  nor  measles  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace  having  risen  to  political  impor- 
tance ;  and  the  operation  of  the  new  vehicular 
law,  thus  far,  pointing  no  more  novel  lesson  than 
the  inability  of  the  most  powerftil  legislature  to 
abolish  by  a  stroke  even  a  minor  social  nuisance. 

The  parliamentary  labours  of  the  past  month 
have  been  heavy,  almost  beyond  precedent.  In 
the  Commons'  morning  sittings  have  commenced 
— "morning"  sittings  in  a  double  sense;  fre- 
quently extending  from  twelve  at  noon  of  one 
day,  to  the  dawn  of  the  next;  and  the  Lords 
— that  is,  that  respectable  fraction  of  the  Peerage 
which  performs  the  function  of  an  upper  chamber 
of  l^edation — sit  till  midnight,  twice  or  thrice 
a  week.  Eirst  in  importance  of  the  domestic 
measures  advancing  to  enactment,  is  the  Succes- 
sion Duties  Bin,  which  has  got  through  the 
Commons,  by  large  majorities,  and  without  a  sin- 
gle alteration  of  importance — the  only  amend- 
ments carried  (if  we  do  not -mistake),  relating  to 
the  exemption  of  ornamental  timber  from  the 
tax,  and  of  certain  family  documents  from  ex- 
amination by  the  assessors.  In  another  depart- 
ment of  the  new  financial  scheme,  a  valuable— 
if  not  graceM — concession  has  been  made.  Thrice 
had  majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
nounced fi>r  the  total  repeal  of  the  advertise- 
ment duty.  Still  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer refrised  to  do  more  than  remit  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount.  This  obstinacy  was  the 
less  to  be  tolerated  after  his  iagenious  but  im- 
politic adndssion — ^in  the  teeth  of  a  former  de- 
claration by  Lord  John  Eussell — ^that  other  and 
more  important  than  social  considerations  were 
involved  m  the  newspaper  duties.  At  the  last 
hour  he  yielded  the  odd  sixpence  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  numerous  petitions,  and  the  prospects  of 
a  formidable  combination.  But  the  surrender 
was  made  with  the  skill  of  an  adroit  tactician.  **  I 
cannot  now  reckon  on  a  larger  surplus  for  the 
year  than  £150,000,"  he  said  to  the  House;— 
"  you  have  repeatedly  declared  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Attorney's  Certificate  Duty,  on  which  I 
rely  for  half  that  sum,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Sixpenny  Advertisement  Duty,  which  I  calculate 
to  yield  the  other  half;  we  can't  spare  both, 
— ^make  your  choice."  To  the  press  our  legislators 
are  daily  responsible— to  the  lawyers,  only  at  gene- 
ral elections;  the  former  was,  therefore,  as  wisely  as 
justly  preferred, — ^and  the  next  number  gf  "  Tait'e 


Magazine "  will  come  out  free  of  advertisement 
duty ;  we  wish  we  could  add,  that  our  newspaper 
cotemporaries  were  also  free  of  their  special 
burden  and  badge,  the  red  stamp ;  but  even  that 
is  mitigated  by  the  permission  to  enlarge  their 
sheet  one  half;  and  the  prospect  of  an  entire 
liberation  is  improved  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  honest 
avowal  of  disKke  to  an  unfettered  press. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  introduced  and  car- 
ried through  committee  the  promised  measure  sub- 
stituting penal  servitude  at  home  for  convict  trans- 
portation to  the  colonies.  It  but  very  imperfectly, 
however,  provides  for  that  object.  Western  Aus- 
tralia, still  consenting  to  receive  our  criminals,  is 
to  have  the  worst  of  them — some  eight  himdred  per 
annimi ;  a  mode  of  acknowledging  the  accommo- 
dation that  may  provoke  the  colonists  to  repent- 
ance. About  2,500  will  then  have  to  be  distri- 
buted in  prisons  or  other  penal  depots — ^in  addition 
to  the  same  number  of  minor  offenders  whom  it 
is  customary  not  to  transport,  though  sentenced 
to  transportation.  Of  any  imiform  system  of  con- 
vict employment  and  discipline,  the  bill  says  no- 
thing; its  authors  are  not  explicit;  and  some 
apprehension  is  expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  libe- 
rating, in  England,  several  thousand  ciiminals 
annudly. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  some- 
thing is  at  length  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  the 
crimes  it  costs  us  so  much  to  punish  without  multi- 
plying. The  Select  Committee  on  Juvenile  Crime 
has  completed  its  iuquiries,  and  Mr.  Adderley  has 
embodied  its  recommendations  in  a  Bill  for  the 
establishment  of  reformatory  schools  by  treasury 
grants ;  convicted  or  vagrant  children  to  be  sent 
to  those  schools  instead  of  to  prison  or  the  hidks, 
and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  to  bo  charged 
upon  their  parents.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has 
carried  through  the  Lords  a  BiU — ^limited,  unfor- 
tunately to  the  metropolis— empowering  police 
magistrates  to  send  to  the  workhouse,  for  moral 
and  industrial  training,  or  to  such  institutions  as 
Mr.  Adderley's  Bill  contemplates,— children  of 
either  sex  found  begging ;  and  to  levy  the  costs 
upon  the  parties  natimdly  chargeable  with  their 
maintenance.  This  last  feature  of  the  two  Bills 
we  regard  especially  important  and  hopefrd.  Eor, 
if  Lord  Shaftesbury's  statistics  be  correct,  the 
far  larger  proportion  of  these  unhappy  children 
are  driven  out  to  beg  or  steal  by  drunken  fathers 
or  cruel  stepmothers.  And  were  society  content 
to  take  up  the  bastards  thus  laid  at  its  door,  with- 
out cxactang  fine  or  surety,  decent  poverty  would 
be  tempted  to  desertion  of  its  o^pring,  while 
shameless  vice  would  breed  without  restrajnt.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  catch  or  distrain  upon  the  pa- 
rental debtor,  but  at  least  the  sense  of  indebted- 
ness will  be  enforced,  and  an  account  run  up  that 
will  prevent  the  assertion  of  parental  claim. 

Just  as  the  gardener  shakes  hi9  trees  about  this 
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time,  tliat  the  weaker  frait,  spared  by  the  winds 
and  blights,  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  maturation 
of  the  remainder, — so  do  Ministers  annually  knock 
on  the  head  a  host  of  ministerial  or  independent 
Bills  further  progress  with  which  would  peril 
the  sessional  ingathering.  The  process  commenced 
a  fortnight  since, — when  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's 
County  Rate  and  Expenditure  Bill;  Mr.  Had- 
field's  Probates  Estates  Bill;  Mr.  Phillimorc's 
Simony  Law  Amendment  Bill ;  and  two  or  three 
others,  whose  guardians  were  not  present  to  answer 
for  them — ^fell  before  the  bland  coercion  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  the  threat  of  some  influential  ob- 
jector. The  promoters  of  the  Manchester  Educa- 
tional Bill  have  put  their  case  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  John  Bussell.  His  lordship  announces  that 
his  own  Bill  is  virtually  withdrawn  for  this  ses- 
sion. The  Edinburgh  and  Ganongate  Annuity 
Tax  Abolition  Bill — (the  misleading  title  of  a 
scheme  for  mitigating  the  "pressure  by  extending 
the  area  of  the  tax) — ^has  also,  after  a  damaging 
and  undecisiye  debate  on  the  second  reading,  been 
turned  over  to  next  session,  with  the  avowed 
hope  that  a  more  complete  compromise  may  by 
that  time  have  been  effected — ^an  avowal  curiously 
reflective  on  the  statesmanship  of  the  day ;  whose 
ambition  seems  bounded  by  the  evasion  of  difB.- 
culties,  not  tempted  by  their  presence. 

COLONIES  Aim  DEPEin>]DfCIB8. 

The  Bill  fbr  the  better  government  of  India 
has  not  yet  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
the  majority  on  its  second  reading  (280  to  134) 
was  much  kirger  than  had  been  anticipated ;  aud 
seems  to  indicate  the  dissolution  of  the  Tory- 
Conservative  party;  for  the  amendment  moved 
by  Lord  Stanley,  not  more  than  a  hundred  of  his 
father's  accustomed  followers  voting,  despite  the 
mot  d*ordr$  given  in  person  from  St.  James's 
Square.  In  iSie  protracted  debate  which  preceded 
that  division,  the  defects  «f  the  Bill  were  exhi- 
bited with  every  variety  of  illustration  by  its 
opponents,  while  its  supporters  were  infinitely 
divided  as  to  its  merits.  Mr.  Macaulay  who  may 
be  taken  to  have  summarized  the  ministerial 
argument,  defended  the  continuance  of  the  double 
government  as  a  physical  necessity,  and  eulogized 
the  amendment  in  the  system  of  civil  service  ap- 
pointment. On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Cobdon  showed 
that  the  Bill  put  no  check  to  that  habit  of  war 
and  annexation  which  threatens  us  with  Indian 
bankruptcy ;  Mr.  Bright,  that  it  leaves  untouched 
the  conditions  of  popular  amelioration ;  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  that  it  continues  unredressed  the  five 
grievances  alleged  against  the  Company's  govern- 
ment in  1833,  and  repeated  in  1853.  In  Com- 
mittee, the  nomination  of  six  Directors  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  indefinite  length  of  the  period 
over  which  the  Bill  is  to  be  in  force,  were  the 
chief  objects  ef  attack  and  defence ;  but  only  as 
to  the  qualification  of  Directors  was  any  amend- 
ment effected.  In  the  Upper  House  there  have 
been  several  irregular  discussions  raised  by  the 
Earls  of  EUenborough  and  Albemarle  on  petitions, 
chiefly  from  commercial  bodies  in  England,  and 
English  residents  in  India— the  channel  through 


which  further  amendment  in  the  Imperial  laws  of 
India  may  be  expected. 

The  rupture  of  negociations  with  Burmah 
issued  in  the  distinct  refrisal  of  the  court  of  Ava 
to  surrender  the  territory  declared  by  Lord  Dal- 
housie  annexed  to  the  British  Crown,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  BritiBh  troops.  The  home  author- 
ities are  understood  to  forbid  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities  on  our  part;  but  it  is  also  under- 
stood that  an  attempt  by  the  Burmese  forcibly  to 
recover  Pegu  will  provoke  a  march  to  Ava  and 
the  deposition  of  the  king.  The  EngUsh  public 
should  not  forget,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
that  the  war  was  undertaken  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  and  insults  that  would  have  been 
enormously  overpaid  by  the  single  capture  and 
retention  of  Rangoon. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  capacity  of 
Colonial  Minister,  has  laid  before  Parliament  the 
state  of  affiedrs  in  Jamaica ;  and  developed  a  con-' 
ciliatory  method  of  treatment.  The  long-stand- 
ing quarrels  between  the  colonists  aAd  the  execu- 
tive took  at  last  the  shape  of  a  demand  for 
certain  retrenchments  in  the  expenditure.  The 
new  governor,  Mr.  Barkley,  volunteers  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  own  salary  from  £6,000  to  £5,000 
per  annum ;  and  as  a  counteractive  to  the  com-> 
mercial  embarrassments  which  have  exacerbated, 
if  they  did  not  originate  these  differences,  loans 
on  the  credit  of  the  imperial  exchequer  are 
authorized. 

The  Cape  Colonists  are  at  length  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  a  tolerable  share  of  self-government. 
The  recently  promulgated  charter  ordains  a  legis- 
lative council,  and  house  of  assembly,  containing 
respectively  fifteen  and  forty-six  members,  elected 
by  almost  universal  suffrage — the  qualification 
being,  residence  in  a  house  worth  twenty-five 
pounds,  or  the  receipt  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
as  wages  Thalf  that  sum  with  board  and  lodging). 
The  distriDution  of  the  suffirage  may  cause  some 
jealousy  between  the  two  provinces,  but  that  is 
among  the  details  in  the  power  of  the  first  Par- 
liament to  alter.  The  assembly  is  quinquennial, 
the  council  perpetual,  but  reconstituted  every 
tenth  year,  one  half  of  the  members  retiring  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year.  "This,"  exclaims  a  colo- 
nial journalist,  concluding  his  summary,  **  this,  in 
a  word,  is  British  freedom."  We  hope  our  next 
Beform  Bill  may  bring  up  British  freedom  even  to 
a  level  with  South  African. 

FOBEIGK. 

The  Eastern  question  continues  to  cover  like  a 
leviathan  cloud,  huge  and  sluggish,  the  whole 
horizon  of  foreign  politics;  i'te  skirts  touching 
even  on  the  New  World.  Within  the  past  month, 
Bussia  has  sent  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  men 
across  the  Pruth  into  the  Principalities  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  and  the  combiued  fleets  of 
France  and  England  have  advanced  tram  Malta 
to  Besika  Bay  (within  sight  of  Constantinople, 
yet  without  those  Turkish  waters  which  they  are 
forbidden  by  treaty  to  enter).  The  Russian 
government  has  put  forth,  by  the  pen  of  Count 
fTesselrode,  two  manif$stQeS|  tbo  mt  of  which 
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denies  that  the  inyasion  is  an  act  of  war, 
and  represents  it  as  necessitated  by  the  bad  faith 
of  the  Porte  ;  while  the  second  justifies  the  ad- 
vance of  the  imperial  army  by  that  of  the  allied 
fleet.  A  cotmter  appeal  to  pubHc  opinion  has 
been  made,  with  promptitnde  and  great  ability, 
by  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhuys,  the  French  minister,  ex- 
posing the  contrariety  of  the  former  representa- 
tion to  international  law  ;  and  of  the  second,  to 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  As  our  Ministers 
persist  in  withholding  their  correspondence  on 
tbe  subject,  and  in  discouraging  its  discussion  by 
Parliament^  we  are  able  only  to  conjecture,  from 
their  replies  to  interpolations,  that  the  British 
cabinet  substantially,  if  not  heartily,  co-operates 
with  the  French.  Eeports  of  dissension  between 
the  ConservatiYe  and  the  Liberal  constituents  of 
the  Coalition,  hare  been  too  rife,  and  are  too  well 
supported  by  appearances,  to  be  altogether  dis- 
credited, "we  may  feel  pretty  safely  assured  that 
the  counsel  to  the  Sultan  not  to  request  the  aid 
of  the  allied  fleets  immediately  on  the  passage  of 
the  Pruth,  was  dictated  by  the  Aberdeen  section 
of  the  cabinet ;  but  the  resolute  tone  adopted  by 
Ministers  since  the  appearance  of  the  second 
If  esselrode  despatch,  would  also  indicate  that  the 
influence  of  Palmerston  is  now  in  the  ascendant. 
The  counsels  of  the  Sultan  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  an  analogous  conflict  of  influences,  but  cha- 
racteristically different  in  expression.  If  the  limes 
has  not  been  imposed  upon,  the  old  Mussulman 
party  in  Constantinople  attempted  to  prevent  fur- 
ther parley  with  the  insolent  and  aggressiye  Giaour, 
by  a  eaup  (PAdt,  which  failed  to  depose  Mustapha 


and  Eedsohid  Pashas  for  more  than  a  few  hours^ 
and  procured  for  some  fifty  of  the  revolutionists 
the  application  of  the  bowstring. 

The  latest  aspects  of  the  situation  may  be  thus 
described :  Eussia  is  in  military,  and  perhaps 
civil,  occupation  of  the  richest  European  provinces 
of  the  Porte ;  yet  disclaims  the  idea  of  conquest 
or  of  permanent  occupation ;  but  declines  to  with- 
draw till  certain  impossible  demands  are  con« 
ceded;  or,  it  is  said,  if  a  middle  term  can  be 
found,  will  still  insist  on  payment  of  her  ex- 
penses. The  Sultan,  supported  by  England  and 
France,  and  urged  to  resistance  by  his  Mussulman 
subjects,  forbears  to  put  in  motion  his  multi- 
tudinous forces,  or  to  signal  the  ships  of  his  allies 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Bussian  navy  and  out- 
posts. Austria  and  England  arc  understood  to 
have  separately  proposed  to  each  of  the  anta- 
gonistic party  a  reconsideration  of  the  position ; 
but  that  in  the  event  of  the  Czar's  refasal,  Austria 
sides  with  the  Czar,  and  England  will  no  longer 
restrain  herself  or  the  Sultan.  How  long  nego- 
tiations may  be  protracted,  we  will  not  prophecy; 
but  that  they  will  issue  in  a  resumption  of  tho 
armed  truce,  miscalled  peace,  there  is  little  hazard 
in  predicting.  The  statesmen  of  all  countries  and 
parties,  are  conscious,  we  suspect,  that  while  for 
Turkey  only  a  little  longer  lease  of  existence 
among  Earopean  powers  co\ild  be  procured  by  the 
bombardment  of  Odessa  and  Sebastopol,  the  oan- 
non-balls  that  crippled  Eussia  might  destroy  the 
Austrian  empire,  by  awaking  new  political  lifQ 
through  central  and  southern  Europe. 
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The  Crimes  of  the  Mouse  o/Hapshurgh  against  its 
oum  Liege  Subjects.  By  F.  W.  Nbwman.  Lon- 
don :  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand.     1853. 

Iir  a  brief  and  popular  digest  of  Austrian  history, 
or  rather  of  such  portions  of  it  as  bear  upon  his 
subject,  the  author  of  this  book  shows  the  true 
moral  character  of  Austrian  diplomacy  and  its 
ruinous  and  degrading  effect  upon  such,  of  the 
European  states  as  have  been  from  time  to  time 
cursed  witb  Austrian  rule.  The  supreme  folly  of 
England  in  paying  the  price  which  she  has  paid 
to  uphold  llie  House  of  Hapsburgh,  and  thus  to 
consummate  and  perpetuate  the  oppression  of  the 
human  race,  is  sufiiciently  apparent  from  the  con- 
cise view  here  given  of  its  unprincipled  dealings 
with  all  who  have  relied  upon  its  good  fiiifh. 
With  regard  to  the  future  the  author  tells  us : — 

We  have  to  dread,  first,  Bossian  and  Anstrian  influence 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  make  all  oar  moneyed  men 
prefer  any  or  every  subversion  of  right,  though  pregnant 
^th  final  ruin  to  England,  rather  than  a  xesistano^  whioh 


would  lower  the  value  of  their  stock  by  3  per  cent  We 
have  next  to  fear  the  rage  of  the  millions  against  moneyed 
men,  and  an  enormous  growth  of  doctrinaire  Republi- 
canism and  Communism  in  various  forms.  We  have  to 
expect  philosophical  journalists  expatiating  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  dismembering  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and 
the  materialist  friends  of  peace  swelling  the  despotic  in- 
fluence. If  despotism  prevails  in  Europe,  we  shall  have 
to  fight  a  single-handed  war  against  its  combined  force, 
or  resign  our  liberties  or  our  Protestantism;  but  if 
despotism  is  overthrown  in  Europe,  and  we  have  not 
displayed  genuine  sympathy  with  freedom,  we  have  to 
tremble  lest  it  cause  civil  war  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
Colonies,  and  raise  a  strong  republican  feeling  in  Eng- 
land itself.  ....  If  we  desire  to  set  up  constitutional 
royalties,  we  must  subdue  the  obstacles  by  arms,  not  by 
words.  If  by  military  and  naval  force  we  were  to  free 
Italy  and  Hungary,  and  make  those  nations  a  present  of 
liberty,  they  would,  no  doubt,  accept  it  glamy  in  our 
English  form.  But  unless  we  mean  to  go  to  this  effort, 
we  have  no  moral  claim  to  dictate  to  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  what  form  their  freedom,  when  they  can  gain 
it,  shall  assume.  Unless  it  is  to  be  won  by  our  arms,  it 
will  now  be  necessarily  republican;  hence,  to  feel  hos- 
tility to  republioanism,  is  now  to  feel  hostili^  to  fi:«edom| 
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and,  in  fact,  to  side  with  the  despota  whom  all  the 
vhile  we  disgust  by  our  freedom  of  speech. 

There  is  much  truth,  not  it  may  be  of  the  most 
palateable  sort,  in  the  above  extract.  This  little 
volume  has  appeared  at  a  fitting  season :  it  exhi- 
bits the  Austrian  dynasty,  as  men  should  be  taught 
to  see  it,  in  its  own  naked  scoundrelism.  Most 
true  patriots  would  be  glad  to  see  it  bite  the  dust. 
Already  morally  degraded  to  the  lowest  condition 
as  the  tool  and  suppliant  of  the  Eussian  autocrat, 
it  cannot  fall  much  lower. 


The  Eastern  Question^  in  Relation  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Greek  Empire.  By  an  Inqcireb.  London : 
Longman  and  Go.  1853. 

Russian  Turkey ;  or  a  Greek  Empire  the  inevitable 
Solution  of  the  Eastern  Question.  By  G.  D.  P. 
London :  Saunders  and  Stanford.  1853. 

Thb  long  prophesied  extinction  of  the  Moham- 
medan power  in  Europe  seems  to  be  regarded  by 
a  pretty  large  class  of  politicians  as  a  consumma- 
tion not  only  inevitable,  but  now  nearly  impend- 
ing. That  when  this  portentous  event  takes  place 
— as  take  place  it  will, — the  territory  of  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  the  integrity  of  which  it  has  so 
long  been  the  fashion  to  maintain,  shall  not,  in 
undergoing  the  fate  of  Poland,  become  a  bone  of 
contention  to  the  despotic  powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent— is  plainly  the  first  and  paramount  neces- 
sity to  be  secured.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  both 
the  writers  of  the  above  brief,  but  earnest  pro- 
ductions, can  only  be  accomplished  by  erecting, 
in  the  place  of  the  vanishing  dynasty  an  indepen- 
dent Greek  sovereignty  wluch  may  serve,  better 
than  the  dominions  of  the  Turk  have  ever  yet 
done,  as  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Eussian  and  the  Austrian,  and  thus  more 
effectually  and  permanently  maintain  the  ''  ba- 
lance of  power."  "  An  Inquirer  "  glances  briefly 
at  the  history  of  the  Moslem  empire  now  perish- 
ing through  its  own  corruption  and  decay,  and 
shows  that  its  imbecility  and  degradation  spring 
from  causes  not  to  be  removed;  that,  from  its 
peculiar  character  it  could  be  vital  only  so  long 
as  it  was  aggressive,  and  that,  ceasing  to  conquer, 
it  must  begin  to  decline ;  that  essentially  barba- 
rous, refinement  only  renders  the  Turks  sordid 
and  effeminate,  their  history  being  percisely  like 
that  of  the  Saracens  who  flourished  only  so  long 
as  they  conquered,  and  that  having  gained  their 
empire  by  the  sword,  and  ruled  it  by  the  sword, 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  defend  themselves  by 
the  sword,  they  are  now  manifestly  dethroned  in 
Constantinople. 

They  do  not  possess  a  single  one  of  the  essential  means 
for  preserving  the  integrity  of  a  state.  Their  territories 
are  in  universal  anarchy ;  not  everywhere  violently  ma- 
nifested, hut  exhibited  immediately  whenever  the  touch 
of  attempted  authority  is  felt  by  the  population.  Their 
army  is  feeble  and  base.  Their  navy  is  crippled  and 
poor.     Their  financial  resources   are  drained.     Their 

public  credit  is  a  mere   name They  are 

united  by  no  national  feeling,  but  are  rather  like  a  garri- 
son in  an  enemy's  country.  They  are  devoured  by  in- 
ternal discontent  and  intrigue,    They  make  no  pretence 


of  relying  for  their  security  upon  their  own  power ;  but 
oscillate  in  abject  indecision  and  servility  between  Russia 

and  Great  Britain The  Turkish  armies  are 

no  longer  like  those  which  were  once  victorious  over  the 
White  and  Red  Cross  knights The  vaga- 
bondage of  the  empire  is  swept  unwillingly  into  prisons, 
called  barracks,  and  drilled,  drummed,  and  bastinadoed  into 
a  miserable  mimickry  of  the  forms  and  evolutions  of  Eu- 
ropean war They  are  half-bred,  half-fed, 

ill-equipped,  miserable,  humihated,  conscious  of  weak- 
ness, and  without  any  pride  in  the  senice  which  em- 
ploys them Quartered  in  irregular  swarms 

in  cities,  or  on  river-banks,  their  chief  occupation  is 
to  rob,  insult,  and  oppress  the  Christian  inhabitants. 
....  Among  the  chief  delights  of  the  soldiery  is  to 
pillage  the  Christian  clergy  of  its  revenues,  and  to  enact 
in  the  country  they  are  commissioned  to  protect,  the  ob- 
scene and  infamous  rapine  and  bloodshed,  which  they 
might  as  barbarians,  be  expected  to  perpetuate  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Whenever  in  recent  times  they  have 
come  into  contact  with  a  real  foe,  the  whole  swell  of 
their  blatant  arrogance  has  collapsed;  and  thej  have 
been  down  on  Mandarin's  knees.  They  can  no  more 
stand  the  bayonets  and  fire  of  a  brave  army  than  chickens 
or  Chinese — as  they  proved  at  Adrianople,  as  they  proved 
at  Nezib,  and  as,  more  lately,  they  proved  at  Monte- 
negro. If  the  army  is  weak,  the  fleet  is  still  more  truly, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  a  water-logg'd  and  rudderless  drbft 
of  ruins.  If  notorious  ignorance  of  navigation,  if  utter 
want  of  discipline,  if  ignorance  of  even  the  geography  of 
the  Mediterranean,  inefficient  gunnery,  and  total  want  of 
useful  practice,  will  render  the  marine  of  any  country 
respectable,  that  of  the  Ottomans  may  be  valued.  At 
present  its  keels  might  grate  in  shallow  water,  alongside 
of  the  three-deckers  of  Spain,  or  the  relics  of  Lepanto. 
Financially,  the  Porte  has  been  for  years  so  embarrassed, 
that  fraud,  the  last  precursor  of  bankruptcy,  has  been 
resorted  to,  to  solder,  and  quilt,  and  patch,  with  base 
money  and  depreciated  paper,  the  flimsy  system  con- 
cealing an  empty  treasury.  The  revenue  is  forestalled. 
Extraordinary  tributes  are  imposed  on  districts  already 
exhausted  by  oppression.  And  when  there  are  funds  in 
the  exchequer  itself,  peculation  is  continually  active,  and 
the  pubhc  revenues  of  the  state,  are  unceasingly  trick- 
ling and  dribbling,  flowing  an^  rolling,  through  a  thou- 
sand secret  and  circuitous  sti*eams,  into  the  bottomless 
gulf  of  private  corruption. 

This  is  a  wretched  picture  of  the  forces  moral 
and  material  of  a  state — and  when  we  add  to 
this,  that  there  is  no  hope  from  patriotism,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  inhabitants  hating  the  Turks,  and 
refusing  the  arbitration  of  their  laws — that  the 
Christians,  thirsting  for  revenge,  are  looking  for 
the  day  when  the  inheritance  of  Constantine  will 
be  restored — that  the  Turks  themselves  are  divi- 
ded into  two  implacable  factions,  the  one  "going 
through  a  harlequinade  of  burlesque  reform, 
dressing,  drumming,  eating  pork,  and  prattling 
French,"  and  the  other  anathematizing  all  such 
innovations,  and  devoutly  execrating  all  disbe- 
lieving in  the  Koran,  so  that  Turk  hates  Turk, 
more  than  Christians  hate  them, — ^we  may  well 
agree  with  "  an  Inquirer,"  that  no  one  cause  of 
anarchy  and  dissolution  is  wanting. 

But  Turkey  is  not  left  to  succumb  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  own  internal  disorders.  Bussia,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  longs  to  devour  her  whole, 
and  imder  the  guise  of  a  protector  would  do  it  to- 
morrow, were  there  no  impediments  in  the  way- 
Austria,  no  less  rapacious,  mano3uvures  along  the 
frontier;  and  Prance  stretches  forth  her  eagle- 
talons  for  a  share  \  while  Britain  is  called  upon, 
by  her  fleets  and  councils;  to  nxaintaiii  that  ''in* 
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tegrity"  wMcli  existing  treaties  are  found  in- 
effectual to  preserve.  But,  says  "  an  Inquirer :" — 

If  the  eqnilibrinm  of  Europe,  so  essential  to  the  gene- 
ral happiness  and  peace,  can  be  better  secured  hj  the 
propping  np  of  a  state,  beggared  and  bankrupt,  without 
spirit  or  resources,  and  constantly  keeping  all  the  great 
powers  in  an  attitude  little  less  hostile  than  that  of  war, 
the  teaching  of  all  history  is  false.  According'  to  that 
teaching,  nothing  so  much  endangers  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world,  as  Uie  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
[because]  it  holds  up  before  the  ambitious  governments, 
a  prospect  of  aggrandizement,  which  keeps  them  inces- 
santly making  preparations  to  secure  the  greatest  share 
of  the  prize. 

As  for  the  hope  of  reyiving  the  spirit  of  the 
Moslem  people,  and  restoring  their  lost  heroism, 
— ^it  would  take  a  new  Mahommed  to  do  it — and 
if  it  were  done,  the  state  which  was  before  con- 
temptible would  then  be  dangerous,  and  might  again 
become  the  terror  and  the  curse  of  Christendom. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  surround  the  dominions 
of  the  Porte,  by  a  circumyaUation  of  self-govern- 
ing Christian  principalities ;  but  the  examples  of 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  show  us  such 
small  states  would  end  in  becoming  so  many  new 
provinces  added  to  the  immense  domains  of  the 
Czar.  It  is  also  proposed  to  wait  the  course  of 
events,  and  allow  the  Turkish  question  to  work 
out  its  own  solution.  But  what  should  be  the 
policy  of  Britain  when  that  catastrophe  has  ar- 
rived ?  It  is  the  design  of  Eussia  to  conquer  Con- 
stantinople, a  design  which  while  she  takes  all 
possible  secret  means  of  facilitating,  she  openly 
avows;  and  when  once  the  Czar  is  supreme  in 
Constantinople,  what  becomes  of  constitutional 
j&cedom  in  Europe,  and  the  preponderance  of 
Great  Britain  in  tho  Mediterranean  r 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Great  Britain,  in  this 
age,  when  the  moral  law  of  opinion  is  at  least  as  power- 
ful as  navies,  wiU  sanction  the  plan  of  dividing  the  Turk- 
ish territories  between  Hussia,  Austria,  France  and  her- 
self. Such  an  usurpation  would  be  a  crime  without  a 
recorded  parallel ;  were  it  to  be  consummated,  it  would 
for  ever  be  painful  for  an  Englishman  to  read  the  re- 
monstrances which  have  been  written  and  declaimed — 
declaimed  from  ministerial  benches  in  Parliament — 
against  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  absorption  of 
Cracow. 

Further,  the  apportionment  of  the  spoil,  would 
bring  on  an  European  war ;  or  supposing  a  peace- 
ful settlement  to  be  concluded,  Eussia  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  keys  of  the  east.  Thus  we  should 
lose  our  trade,  our  influence  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  endanger  our  Indian  possessions. 

Against  these  prospective  and  possible  calami- 
ties, there  seems  to  be  but  one  just  resource,  and 
that  is  the  erection  of  an  independent  Greek 
State,  with  its  seat  of  government  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  modem  Greeks  are  a  people  adapted 
for  independence.  They  are  energetic  and  enter- 
prising, physically  and  intellectually  a  superior 
race.  They  are  skilful  sailors  and  brave  soldiers. 
Their  mercantile  spirit  and  commercial  enter- 
prise are  well  known  in  aU  the  capitals  of  Europe; 
and  in  London  they  are  recognised  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  wealthy  community. 

The  solution  of  this  question  does  not  lie,  there- 


fore, between  the  prolongation  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  Turkey,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Eussian  domination  in  the  east.  The  subjec- 
tion of  Tiirkey  to  the  Czar  must  be  resisted  at 
whatever  cost ;  but  were  Eussian  influence  with- 
drawn, there  would  still  remain  sufficient  causes 
to  imdermine  and  level  with  the  dust,  the  worn- 
out  Turkish  despotism.  To  these  causes  we  have 
already  alluded;  but  there  is  another  equally 
worthy  of  note,  and  that  is,  the  sentiment  of  in- 
dependence, fostered  by  their  clergy,  which  exists 
among  the  various  populations  of  the  country.  So 
long  as  Eussia  threatens  Turkey,  this  spirit, 
which  has  been  aroused  by  the  bloody  rule  of 
the  I^orthem  Court,  guarantees  the  existence  of 
the  Porte ;  but  let  the  claim  of  the  Czar  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  same  spirit  would  sooner  or  later 
attempt  the  freedom  of  the  Christians  from  tho 
Moslem  yoke. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  wete  the 
Turkish  rule  abolished  in  Europe,  and  succeeded 
by  an  independent  Greek  state,  not  only  would 
a  prosperous  and  powerful  nation  once  more  rise 
up  on  the  ancient  soil  of  Byzantium,  but,  all  its 
sympathies  and  interests  being  boimd  up  with 
those  of  the  west,  it  might  serve  as  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  aggressions  of  the  north,  and,  pos- 
sessing the  elements  of  vigour  and  stability 
within  itself,  preserve  at  a  just  equipoise  the 
balance  of  power.  To  this,  no  doubt,  Eussia 
would  object ;  but  then  she  might  be  allowed  to 
object.  If  the  Ottoman  power  be  succeeded,  not 
by  a  Greek  state,  but  a  Eussian  usurpation,  tiiere 
is  no  longer  a  guarantee  for  the  independence  of 
Greece  itself.  "The  integrity  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire was  long  an  csscntied  condition  of  the  free- 
dom of  Greece ;  and  now  that  this  integrity  is  no 
longer  possible,  an  equally  essential  condition  is, 
that  Turkey  should  not  be  appropriated  by  the 
enemy  of  constitutional  liberty." 

The  proposal  for  an  independent  Greek  state 
has  been  met  by  objections  of  a  religious  character. 
It  ought  to  be  enough  for  such  objectors,  as  "  an 
Inquirer"  observes,  "  that  Christianity  would  be 
thus  established  in  the  place  of  Mahommedanism, 
which  is  an  immoral  and  materialistic  faith,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  Crusades  would  be  achieved 
without  deluging  the  earth  with  blood."  But 
these  religious  pretensions  are  not  sincere ;  the 
objcctora  themselves  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the 
principles  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Eeformation,  and  that 
in  many  points,  the  Greek  Communion  is  more 
Protestant  than  tho  Church  of  England. 

The  above  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  argument 
of  "  an  Inquirer ;"  which  he  may  be  supposed  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  all  concerned 
in  the  following  general  summary  of  the  Eastern 
question  as  it  stands  at  present. 

Russia  now  requires  Turkey  virtually  to  surrender 
herself  to  the  Bussian  power.  There  never  was  an 
authority  arrogated  by  the  Pope  over  a  Roman  Oatholio 
country,  there  never  was  a  royalty  over  a  pro\'ince,  pre- 
tended by  a  metropolis,  more  entire  than  that  which  she 
claims  to  exercise  over  half  tlie  population  of  the  empire* 
It  is  a  literal  reli^ous — which  means  a  political — supre- 
macy ;  and  this  is  required  to  be  placed  under  the  sane 
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tion  of  A  new  and  distmet  diplomatao  eng«gem6ntr--m 
&ot  a  precise  and  sepaimte  treatj.  Turkey  cannot,  with- 
out acknowledging  a  virtual  vassalage,  submit  to  such  a 
proposition ;  and  her  government,  or  some  foreign  minis- 
ter whose  influence  happens  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  ap- 
pears to  understand  the  truth.  Turkey,  therefore,  main- 
tains an  altitude  of  refusal  and  defence.  The  European 
states  are  pledged  to  uphold  her  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion, but  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  pledged  to  cure  her 
own  internal  causes  of  decay.  These  are  incurable,  and 
when  they  have  consunmiated  their  work,  the  Turkish 
dominion  will  perish  for  ever  from  the  face  of  Europe. 
The  process  is  rapidly  going  on.  That  is  the  present 
aspect  of  ftffairs.  How  shall  an  inevitable  catastrophe 
be  provided  for  ?  That  is  tlie  question  which  arises.  It 
will  be  well  for  Great  Britain  if  she  be  not  found  unpre- 
pared with  a  policy,  when  the  three  rival  powers  have 
long  matured  a  policy  of  their  own.  Hitherto  war  has 
not  been  iirevocably  declared,  because  the  great  powers 
have  not,  in  any  important  manner,  acted  independently 
of  each  other ;  but  if  the  most  ambitious  one  becomes 
more  active  than  the  rest,  a  serious  crisis  may  arise. 

G.  D.  P.,  who  is  a  Greek,  and  who  appears  to 
be  well  versed  in  English  politics,  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusion  aa  '<  an  Inquirer/'  and  from  pre- 
mises not  very  dissimilar.  He  seems  to  be  guided, 
however,  by  Toby  Allspice's  maxim,  of  "never  dis- 
oblige a  customer,"  in  his  strictures  upon  Bussia, 
whom  he  is  rather  disposed  to  vindicate  than  con- 
demn. He  is  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  war,  as 
destructive  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and  he  quotes 
Marshal  Marmont  to  show  that  it  might  not  im- 
probably prove  disastrous  and  disgraceful  to  the 
allied  forces  opposed  to  Bussia.  But  it  is  not 
like^^,  even  should  war  actually  be  declared,  that 
the  British  would  deliberately  walk  into  the  hor- 
rible trap  which  Marmont  has  shown  it  would  be 
possible  to  prepare  for  them,  supposing  the  Bus- 
sians  to  be  the  first  occupiers  of  Turkey.  The 
essay  of  G.  D.  P.  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  John  Bussell. 


The  Ags  of  Christianity.  By  Bobert  Vaughan,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.  London :  Jackson  and  Walford. 
1853. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Yaughan  is  at  all  times  a  suffi- 
cient guarrantee  to  the  religious  public  that  any- 
thing that  he  undertakes  will  be  faithfully  and 
efficiently  accomplished.  The  present  work  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  is  in  all  respects 
a  masterly  performance,  excellent  in  style,  admi- 
rable in  arrangement,  calm  and  conclusive  in  ar- 
gument. It  is  devoted  principally  to  a  rigid 
examination  of  the  various  sceptical  and  infidel 
theories  of  the  day,  and  to  their  claims  for  accep- 
tance among  reasonable  men.  How  baseless  these 
claims  are— how  they  originate  in  the  pride  of 
a  false  philosophy — how  they  are  constantly 
shifting  and  changing — and  how  they  must  evcn- 
tuaBy  fall  and  hde  away  before  the  light  and 
strength  of  Christianity,  our  readers  may  learn 
for  themselves  from  this  cheap  and  popular  edition 
of  a  most  valuable  work. 


Odes   and   Poemi.      Bath :    Binns  and  Goodwin. 
London :  Low,  Son,  and  Go,     1853. 

A  smaU  volume  of  verse  from  an  anonymous 


writer,  indicating  oonsiderable  faoiUty  in  oompo- 
sition^  and  a  feeling  for  aU  that  ia  good  and 
beautiM.  We  extract  the  foUowing  poem  iBus- 
trative  of  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon. 

CHmXB  AT  SEA. 

**Tt  happened  one  day  on  board  a  abip  s^Uog  along  the  ooaat 
of  Braxil,  fkr  out  of  eight  of  land,  that  the  peieona  waUcisff  oa 
deck,  when  paaaiug  a  particular  spot,  heard  rery  dietincU^,  daring 
an  hour  or  two,  the  eound  of  bells,  varying  as  in  human  rejoicings. 
All  on  board  came  to  listen,  and  were  oonyinced,  but  the  pheno- 
menon was  most  mysterious.  Mmiths  afterwards  it  waa  sseer- 
tained  that  at  the  time  of  obsenration,  the  bells  of  the  city  of 
Sl  Salvador,  on  the  Brazilian  coast  had  been  ringing  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  festival :  their  sound,  therefore,  favoured  by  a  gsntle 
wind,  had  travelled  over  perhaps  one  hundred  mUes  of  smooth 
water,  and  had  been  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  concave  saQ  in  the 
particular  situation  on  the  deok  where  it  was  listened  to.— ulmorr« 
Elements  of  Phjffici, 

The  airs  are  light,  the  skies  they  glow, 
Ab  the  ship  sails  on  in  her  shade  below; 
The  manners  walk  the  deok  together, 
And  whistle  and  look  at  the  shiny  weather. 
Some  are  watching  the  sails  and  ropes, 
And  some,  of  their  wives,  with  kincmng  hopes 
Are  thinking  now,  and  the  smiles  that  cheeriy 
Light  the  homes  they  love  so  dearly. 
Many  a  league  from  sight  of  land, 
Ocean  and  heaven  on  every  hand, 
Hark !  the  chimes  of  bells !  how  mellow 
They  ring  in  the  air  on  the  restless  billow. 
Soft  and  full  on  the  ear  they  steal ; 
Faint  and  fainter  now  they  peal ; 
Louder  again  and  more  loudly  pealing ; 
Vanishing  now,  to  silence  steisiling. 
Where  is  the  city,  and  what  the  clime 
That  fills  the  air  with  that  sweet  chime  ? 
Marriage  or  birth,  or  what  are  they  voicing  7 
Is  it  for  victory  some  r^oicing  f 
Mute  and  still  the  mariners  hear; 
Neither  a  city  or  shore  is  near. 
Is  it  the  spirits  of  air  to  tell 
That  far  in  their  country  all  is  well  ? 
Hark !  again  the  chimes  ring  on ! 
Now  'tis  silence,  all  are  gone. 
Cloudless  heaven  the  distance  boonding. 
Measureless  sea  their  ships  surrounding. 
Prosperous  voyage  is  theirs,  the  sails 
Bear  them  back  with  favouring  gales. 
And  they  teU  of  those  sweet  bells  chiming, 
With  their  children  round  them  oUmbing. 
Old  men  hear,  and  young  men  smile ; 
But  their  dear  ones  think  the  while. 
Spirits  of  grace  and  goodness  hover 
Over  each  absent  child  and  lover. 


The  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman  in  Search  of  ^ 
Church  of  Unglatid,  London:  John  Chapman, 
142,  Strand.  1853. 

This  is  an  amusing  sketch  in  which  somB  of  the 
anomalous  facts  that  characterize  the  present 
predicament  of  the  Church  of  England  are  woven 
into  a  fictitious  form.  The  '*  gentleman '/  airiTes 
in  England  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years  in 
the  antipodes,  and  on  seeking  the  customary  con- 
solations of  Mother  Church  finds  the  old  lady 
represented  by  what  he  designates  as  a  couple  of 
rival  factionft— the  Evangelicals  andthePuseyites. 
He  gives  both  a  hearing,  and  relishing  one  as  Uttle 
as  &e  other,  discards  them  both  as  fiinatics  and 
mischievous  zealots.  In  a  village,  a  hundred  miles 
from  London,  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  meet  wiih 
a  model  clergyman  of  the  old  school^  undoar  whose 
guardianship  Mother  Church  is  allowed  to  appear 
in  her  natural  garb — and  his  search  is  at  an  end. 
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He  "vrould  baye  taken  the  Pope's  bull  by  the  boms, 
and  settled  that  business,  at  any  rate,  in  a  very 
stmunary  way : 

If  (says  he)  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  been  put  on  board 
of  an  English  frigate,  and  sent  back  to  Borne,  and  the 
Pope  had  been  sdlowed  twelve  hours  from  the  time  of 
the  arriyal  of  the  English  fleet  to  recal  his  Bull,  or  have 
the  walls  of  his  city  battered  about  his  ears,  it  would 
have  been  a  more  dig^nifled  proceeding  for  our  nation, 
and  we  should  have  been  spared  a  good  deal  of  bad  ora< 
tory  at  Exeter  Hall. 

The  autbor  assures  ns  tbat  be  bas  witnessed 
tbe  absurdities  be  describes,  and  tbat  the  argu- 
ments ascribed  to  either  party,  are  word  for  word 
such  aa  be  bas  beard  from  their  own  lips.  This 
may  be  true ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  question 
whether  suob  a  place  as  bis  model  yillago,  wbere 
MethodUm  is  unknown^  can  be  shown  to  exist  in 
tbe  wbole  area  of  broad  England. 


The  Poetieal  Works  of  John  Dryden,  With  Illustra- 
tions by  John  Fb^lnklin.  London :  George  Bout- 
ledge  and  Go.  1853. 

Ws  could  not  desire  a  handsomer  or  a  more  con- 
venient edition  of  tbe  British  Poets  than  tbe  series 
pubHsblng  by  Mr.  Boutledge,  of  wbicb  this  volume 
is  a  specimen.  It  bas  evidently  been  edited  with 
carCy  is  printed  with  correctness  in  a  clear  and 
readable  type,  abounds  in  admirable  illustrations 
engraved  in  capital  style,  and  is  preceded  by  an 
interesting  biography  of  Glorious  John.  Tbe  bind- 
ing is  chaste  and  elegant,  and  tbe  size — about 
seven  inches  by  five — exactly  fitted  for  tbe  ladies* 
boudoir  or  tbe  gentleman's  pocket.  Tbe  Poems 
of  Dryden  occupy  above  five  hundred  pages :  those 
of  Pope  ought  to  follow  immediately  j  and  we 
trust  tbat  8bakspear  will  not  be  omitted  in  tbe 
series.  Pive  such  volumes  as  this  would  include 
tbe  wbole  of  bis  plays  and  poems — ^wbicb  if  pro- 
duced in  this  style,  would  be  tbe  cheapest  and 
most  acceptable  edition  ever  offered  to  tbe  public. 


There  and  Bach  agaiUf  in  Search  of  Beauty,  By 
James  Augustus  St.  John.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  Lcmgman  and  Go.»  1853. 

Mb.  St.  Johit  leaves  bis  wife  and  family  in  a 
comfortable  residence  on  tbe  sbore  of  Lake  Leman, 
and,  from  sheer  love  of  wemdering  at  bis  own 
sweet  will  tbrougb  the  world,  starts  alone  upon  a 
journey  to  Egypt  and  back  again,  visiting  Italy 
and  Greece  on  bis  route.  The  same  thing  has 
been  done  a  tbousand  times  by  as  many  different 
people,  and  the  sbelves  of  our  libraries  groan  with 
tbe  records  of  tbeir  adventures,  exploits,  and  dis- 
coveries ;  and  yet  we  will  venture  to  assert  tbat 
any  heUuo  Itbrorum  wbo  sball  have  perused  tbe 
wbole  of  them,  if  such  a  monster  is  to  be  found, 
will  find  not  merely  abundance  of  novelty  in 
these  volumes,  but  novelty  of  a  species  not 
usually  discoverable  in  productions  of  tbe  sort. 
*'  Tbe  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  it 
would  appear  tbat,  away  from  tbis  proper  study, 
Mr.  St.  John  cannot  get,  let  him  betake  bimself 


wbitbar  be  may.  Tbe  burden  of  bis  song  is  ever 
of  human  hopes  and  passions,  and  deeds  and  sym- 
pathies; and  these  be  illustrates  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  brief  romances  of  real  life,  gleaned 
from  tbe  personal  recitals  of  tbe  strange  com- 
panions with  whom  bis  wanderings  m^e  him 
acquainted — ^and  often,  too,  let  us  add,  and  quite 
as  much  to  the  purpose,  by  glimpses  of  bis  own 
remarkable  experience  and  rather  peculiar  philo- 
sophy. Tbe  readers  of  "  Tait's  Magazine,"  are 
familiar  witb  these  entertaining  sketches,  and  will 
not  be  sorry  to  meet  witb  tbem  again  in  a  revised 
and  completed  form  in  tbe  present  handsome 
volumes. 


lone't  Dream,  and  other  Poems.    Bt  Jans  Emilt 
Herert.    London:  Pickering.     1803. 

Ione's  Dream  is  a  long,  exceedimg  wearisome,  and 
not  very  intelligible  story,  in  wbicb  one  Willy 
Tool  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  "What  it  is  aU 
about,  we  do  not  feel  qualified  even  to  guess  at 
tbe  first  reading,  and  not  having  time  for  tbe 
second,  must  leave  tbe  mystery  as  we  found  it—r 
taking  liberty  to  protest,  bowever,  against  sucb 
couplets  as, 

Language  is  too  evanescent 

To  tell  this  boon  to  mortals  sent, — 

wbatever  ibey  may  lead  to.  Among  tbe  "  otber 
Poems,"  we  look  in  vain  for  a  poem  of  any  kind, 
or  a  single  poetical  idea,  properly  so  called.  Here 
is  a  piece  of  advice  worth  remembering,  wbicb 
we  extract  as  a  sample  of  tbe  better  part  of  tbe 
versification  of  tbis  volume. 

Gently  speak  and  watch  thy  words, 

There  are  other  hearts  beside  thee ; 
Think  of  what  you'd  like  yourself, 
Did  their  sadder  lot  betide  thee ; 
Clouds  thy  suffering  soul  o'ershading, 
Would'st  thou  like  this  harsh  upbraiding  ? 

Watch  thy  words : — oh,  did'st  thou  suffer 

As  you  know  that  soul  must  feel, 
Would'st  thou  like  the  words  that  probed, 
Or  the  gentle  words  that  heal  ?-— 
Those  who  jested  with  your  pain, 
Or  with  thee  were  pained  again  ? 

Tbere  is  a  most  ponderous  and  elaborate  dirge 
for  Wellington,  in  wbicb  all  the  common-places 
of  tbe  epitapb-mongers  are  piled  mountains  bigb. 
It  is  possible  there  may  be  some  good  passages  in 
it — ^but  we  bave  been  overtaken  witb  sucb  an 
irresistible  drowsiness  while  floundering  on 
thtougb  a  succession  of  meaningless  and  crippled 
metres,  that  wo  bave  not  strength  to  look  for 
tbem.  Plump !  we  drop  into  our  easy  cbair,  to 
recruit  our  powers  witb  a  nap. 


Cranford.     By   tbe   Author   of   "  Mary    Barton,'* 
"  Euth,"  &c.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.   1853. 

The  "  Cbromcles  of  Cranford"  are  well  known  to 
tbe  reading  world  tbrougb  tbe  medium  of ''  House- 
bold  "Words,"  in  wbicb  journal  they  appeared  as 
a  series.  They  form,  in  our  estimation,  tbe  most 
inimitable  portraiture  of  human  nature  female, 
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under  certain  circumBtances  and  aspects^  that  has 
ever  been  exhibited.  Miss  Matty,  the  daughter 
of  the  deceased  rector,  is  a  truly  exquisite  charac- 
ter, whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  and  love; 
and  her  Johnsonian  sister,  Deborah,  is  none  the 
less  true  to  nature,  or  less  happily  conceived  and 
delineated.  One  regrets  that  death  has  so  much 
to  do  in  this  Paradise  of  old  maids.  Poor  Captain 
Brown !  we  wish  he  had  lived,  at  least  to  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter,  and  witnessed  the  return  of 
Mr.  Peter,  and  the  restoration  of  the  excellent 
Matty  to  her  lost  position  in  society.  But  we 
must  not  quarrel  with  destiny — even  the  destiny 
of  writers  of  fiction.  "  Births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages" are  the  materials  of  man's  domestic  his- 
tory, and  we  have  them  all  at  Cranford,  mingled 
with  other  elements  of  romance  less  serious,  com- 
bined in  a  general  picture  of  life  in  a  retired  ham- 
let, interesting  fi:^m  the  nature  of  its  details,  and 
often  startling  from  the  wondrous  fidelity  both  of 
outline  and  colouring. 


Occasional  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question.  Com- 
municated by  T.  Cablyle.  London:  Thomas 
Bosworth.     1853. 

Thebe  is  a  great  deal  of  rough  truth  told  in  a 
rough  way  in  this  characteristic  pamphlet,  and 
there  are  also  certain  things  which  could  not  be 
shown  to  be  true,  as  fearlessly  stated.  The  modem 
outcry  against  slavery  sounds  discordantly  in  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  he  lifts  up  his  thundering 
voice  for  justice  in  preference  to  Exeter  HaU 
philanthropy,  for  which  he  has  not  the  shadow  of 
a  liking.  The  following  passage  bearing  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  West  India  negroes, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  decline  to  work, 
save  at  their  own  convenience,  while  they  can 
maintain  themselves  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil 
with  a  trifling  amount  of  labour, — ^is  very  much 
to  the  purpose,  and  may  serve  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  discourse. 

If  Quashee  will  not  honestly  aid  in  bringing  out  those 
sugars,  cinnamons,  and  nobler  products  of  the  West  India 
islands,  for  Uie  benefit  of  all  mankind,  then  I  say  neither 
will  the  powers  permit  Quashee  to  continue  growing 
pumpkins  there  for  his  own  lazy  benefit ;  but  will  sheer 
him  out  by  and  by  like  a  lazy  gourd  overshadowing  rich 
ground ;  him  and  all  that  partake  with  liim — perhaps  in 
a  very  terrible  manner.  For,  under  favour  of  Exeter 
Hall,  the  "  terrible  manner"  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  with 
the  destinies  in  this  imi verse,  nor  will  it  quite  cease,  I 
apprehend,  for  soft  sawder,  or  philanthropic  stump  ora- 
tory now  or  henceforth.  No;  the  gods  wish,  besides 
pumpkins,  that  spices  and  valuable  products  be  grown  in 
the  West  Indies ;  thus  much  they  have  declared  in  so 
making  the  West  Indies : — ^infinitely  more  they  wish, 
that  manful,  industrious  men  occupy  their  West  Indies, 
not  indolent,  two-legged  cattle,  however  "happy"  over 
their  abundant  pumpkins !  Both  these  things,  we  may 
be  assured,  the  immortal  gods  have  decided  upon,  passed 
their  eternal  Act  of  Parliament  for ;  and  both  of  them, 
though  all  terrestrial  parliaments  and  entities  oppose  it 
to  the  death,  shall  be  done.  Quashee,  if  he  will  not 
help  in  bringing  out  the  spices,  will  get  himself  made  a 
slave  again  (which  state  wiU  be  a  little  less  ugly  than 
his  present  one),  and  with  beneficent  whip,  since  other 
metliods  avail  not,  wiU  be  compelled  to  work.  Or,  alas, 
let  him  look  across  to  Haiti,  and  trace  a  for  sterner 


prophecy !  Let  him,  by  his  ugliness,  idleness,  re- 
bellion, banish  all  white  men  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  make  it  all  one  Haiti, — ^with  little  or  no  sugar- 
growing — black  Peter  exterminating  black  Paul,  and, 
where  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides  might  be,  nothing  bnt 
a  tropical  dog-kennel  and  pestiferous  jungle— does  he 
think  that  wUl  for  ever  continue  pleasant  to  gods  or 
men?  I  see  men,  the  rose-pink  cant  aU  peeled  away 
from  them,  land  one  day  on  those  black  coasts ;  men  sent 
by  the  laws  of  this  universe,  and  inexorable  course  of 
things ;  men  hungry  for  gold,  remorseless,  fierce  as  old 
Buccaneers  were  : — and  a  doom  for  Quashee  which  I  had 
rather  not  contemplate !  The  gods  are  long-suffering ; 
but  the  law  from  Che  beginning  was,  he  that  will  not  work 
shall  perish  from  the  earth ;  and  the  patience  of  the  gods 
has  limits. 

There  is  a  portentous  truth  in  this  passage,  and 
there  are  many  others  not  less  pregnant  with 
meanings  of  similar  importance  in  this  stirring 
pamphlet,  which  we  commend  to  the  perusal  of 
all  interested  in  the  "  Kigger  Question." 


Count  Arensberg ;  or,  the  Days  of  Martin  Luther. 
By  Joseph  Sortain,  A.B.  In  two  vols.  Brighton : 
Folthorp.    London :  Longman  and  Co.     1853. 

The  days  of  Martin  Luther  were  the  days  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  of  Michael  Angclo,  of  Baphael,  of 
CeUini — days  when  the  papal  court  was  most 
luxurious  and  most  corrupt.  Domestic  treason 
embittered  the  life  of  the  pontiff,  and  foreign 
heresies  threatened  his  throne;  yet  could  he 
find  leisure  for  the  enjoyment  and  encourage- 
ment of  art,  and  solace  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  marvels.  His  grand  artistic  projects,  and 
the  means  he  took  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
by  raising  money  on  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Beformation. 
A  man  so  unscrupulous  and  reckless  in  the 
creation  of  resources  was  as  necessary  to  l^e 
consummation  of  that  great  event,  as  were  the 
infamous  hypocrisies  and  villanies  which  it  laid 
bare  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  all  mankind. 
Without  a  Leo  ttiere  would  not  have  been  a 
Luther.  A  more  cautious  Pope  had  retained  the 
allegiaQce  of  Christendom,  and  reform  might  have 
come  a  century  or  two  later.  The  author,  per- 
haps we  should  say  authors,  of  this  most  readable 
and  interesting  work,  has  or  have,  taken  especial 
care  in  dealing  with  historical  facts,  neither  to 
garble  nor  to  mutilate  them ;  and  the  young  reader 
who  derives  his  first  knowledge  of  this  important 
period  through  the  agreeable  medium  these 
volumes  afford,  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn  when 
he  has  recourse  to  history  to  complete  or  supple- 
ment it.  The  character  of  Martin  Luther  ia 
vigorously  sketched  and  consistently  maintained ; 
and  the  most  remarkable  and  stirring  facts  of  his 
life  are  here  recorded.  The  romance  (with  the 
loves  of  Bianca  and  Arensberg)  which  is  inter- 
woven with  the  current  of  events,  is  cleverly 
contrived,  and  written  with  much  spirit.  It"  is 
an  excellent  story,  very  well  told,  and  interesting 
in  all  its  stages.  Bianca*s  rescue  &om  the  Car- 
dinal and  his  satellites  is  a  good  dramatic  scene — 
and  the  reader  rejoices  heartily  at  her  final  escape 
and  the  confosion  of  her  enemies.    These  volumes 
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will  bo  read  with  general  pleasure  and  adyantage : 
they  betray  the  possession  of  greater  dramatic 
power  than  the  author  has  inyariably  chosen  to 
exercise;  and  are  characterized  by  a  pleasant  sim- 
plicity of  style. 


The  Bridesmaid^  Count  Stephen^  and  other  Poems. 
By  Mart  G.  Hume.  London :  J.  Chapman,  Strand. 
1863. 

A  YOLincB,  and  a  good  thick  one  too,  of  poems  by 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  the  practical 
philosopher  of  facts  and  figures,  stiuiles  us  in  ova 
editorial  chair,  like  the  appearance  of  some  im- 
common  phenomenon.  It  is  no  illusion,  however, 
but  a  solid  Hact  of  360  pages,  upon  which  we  are 
called  to  pronounce  a  candid  verdict.  Candidly 
then,  there  are  in  this  volume  sufficient  evidences 
of  intellectual  power,  coupled  with  a  habit  of 
thinking,  to  make  it  acceptable  to  a  good  many 
readers ;  and  there  is  a  little,  though  but  a  little, 
of  the  true  creative  faculty  of  the  poet,  which  will 
enlist  the  favour  of  more.  The  chief  faults  are  a 
ruggedness  in  the  versification  and  a  carelessness 
in  ti^e  metre  not  to  be  passed  over  without  rebuke 
in  the  compositions  of  a  lady  who  can  plainly  do 
better  if  she  choose.  There  are  glaring  defects, 
moreover,  in  the  choice  of  words.  Coleridge  said 
that  poetry  is  ''  the  best  words  in  the  best  places," 
a  very  doubtM  dogma,  perhaps,  but  still  one  that 
contains  some  truth.  !N^ow  worse  words  worse 
placed  than  the  following,  we  defy  anybody  to 
produce : — 

Ere  ocean  surges  betwixt  us  swell. 

Here  are  six  sibilants  in  an  immetrical  line, 
harsh  and  discordant  enough  to  set  a  poet's  teeth 
on  edge,  and  we  might  quote  others  which  would 
almost  match  it.  But  practice  and  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  melody  will  remedy  these  de- 
fects, which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  will  dis- 
appear in  the  maturer  productions  of  the  writer. 
As  usual  with  young  authors,  wo  find  the  minor 
poems  the  best  in  the  collection,  and  we  extract 
one,  which  would  seem  to  embody  her  father's 
creed,  by  way  of  a  sample  of  the  powers  of  the 
poetess : — 

OTIUM  CUM  DIGNITATE. 

Otinm  cum  dignitate !    Saidst  thou,  Mend, 
That  unto  such  mere  figment  of  the  brain, 
Such  aiiy  phantasm,  such  chimtera  vain 

As  alchemist's  dreams  of  old,  thy  wishes  tend  ? 

Seek  the  philosopher's  far-fabled  stone ! 
But  for  thine  **  otium,"  there  is  no  such  stuff; 
Unless  we  read — "  otium  with  quantum  suff. 

Of  earnest,  useful  labour  ;'* — whence  alone, 

Believe  me,  man  may  draw  true  dignity. 
The  highest  he  in  idleness  may  boast 
(Leisure  by  courtesy)  is  that,  at  most, 

Of  a  young  child  at  play,  in  guileless  glee. 
Then  lay  thy  dreams  of  dignity  aside, 
Or  '*  die  in  harness,"  as  the  best  have  died. 

The  volume  is  affectionately  dedicated,  in  a 
neat  sonnet  to  the  author's  excellent  and  honoured 
parent. 


Infidelity :  its  Cause  and  Cure,  So.  By  the  Rev. 
David  Nelson,  M.D.  London:  G.  Routledge. 
1858. 

Thebe  has  been  no  lack  of  works  lately  on  the 
subject  of  Infidelity,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  looking  to  the  growing  prevalence  of  new  forms 
of  belief  and  imbelief.  This  little  volume  by  an 
American  divine  deals  with  the  matter  in  a  popu- 
lar and  practical  way,  and  appears  to  us  peculiarly 
suited  for  circulation  among  young  people  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes.  The  style  is  simple 
and  earnest — ^the  several  topics  brought  under 
notice,  are  treated  with  clearness  and  brevity, 
and  rendered  interesting  by  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  personal  narratives  illustrative  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  relation  of  the  writer's  own  expe- 
rience contains  the  materials  of  a  striking  me- 
moir, and  is  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  all  seekers  after  truth. 


Facts  and  Fantasies:  a  Sequel  to  Sights  and 
Sounds ;  the  Mysteyv  of  the  Bay.  By  H.  Spicer, 
Esq.    London :  T.  fiosworth.  1853. 

The  rapping  or  Spirit  ManifestationB  are  fast 
growing  into  a  very  respectable  mystery,  in  spite  of 
the  sturdy  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the  scien- 
tific world,  the  sneers  of  the  witty  who  laugh  at 
it,  and  the  significant  silence  of  the  wise  who  affect 
to  ignore  it  altogether.  In  this  supplement  to  his 
former  volume,  Mr.  Spicer  candidly  reviews  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents,  and  deals  to  some  of 
them  the  same  measure  of  sarcasm  which  they 
have  awarded  him.  He  is  as  good  at  their  own 
weapon  as  they  are,  and  since  he  only  returns  a 
Roland  for  an  Oliver,  they  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. Against  the  unscrupulous  jeers  of  such 
adversaries  the  author  of  Sights  and  Sounds  ad- 
vances the  philosophical  theories  of  such  inquirers 
as  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Reecher. 
"We  have  no  pretensions  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  either  of  their  respective  theories,  but  leave  them 
to  the  test  of  experience;  yet  it  is  curious  that  facts 
within  our  own  knowledge  tend  to  confirm  one  of 
Mr.  Rogers' logical  deductions  which  is  to  the  effect 
''that  the  specific  action  of  one  person's  brain  may 
be  unconsciously  propagated  to  another's  brain,  and 
there  be  exactly  represented  in  a  second  cerebra* 
action,"  That  this  is  true  in  some  cases  we  are 
forced  to  admit,  from  a  singular  fact  which  we 
shall  state  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Spicer  and 
all  whom  it  may  concern.  A  lady  and  gentle- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  the  parents  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  with  all  of  whom  we  have  been 
intimate  for  many  years,  were  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  struck  with  a  remarkable 
coincidence  in  their  dreams.  What  was  deemed 
mere  accident  at  first  led  them  afterwards  to  com- 
pare notes,  when  it  was  found  that  they  almost 
invariably  dreamed  the  same  dreams,  and  that 
upon  any  incident  in  the  visions  of  the 
night  being  mentioned  by  one,  the  other  could 
take  up  the  narrative  and  continue  it  to  the 
moment  of  waking.    The  novelty  of  the  thing 
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waa  at  first  a  source  of  amnBement  at  the  fiunily 
breakfast  table,  but  when  that  wore  off,  it  grew 
to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  ceased 
to  be  talked  about — though  the  strange  phe- 
nomenon continued  to  exist  for,  we  belieyei  se- 
veral years. 

Having  struck  a  balance  with  opponents  and 
objectors,  Mr.  Spicer  details  some  furtiier  records 
of  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  others  in  con- 
nection with  the  spirit  movement.  Many  of  these 
would  be  sufficiently  convincing,  if  the  fact  of 
their  truth  could  be  brought  home  to  the  reader's 
mind  as  satisfactorily  as  it  appears  to  be  to  Uie 
mind  of  the  narrator — a  consummation  not  to  be 
effected  by  mere  verbal  report.  The  following  is 
a  very  remarkable  fiict — ^if  fact  it  be — and  points 
to  the  possession  of  a  Acuity  which  we  trust  will 
not  become  common  among  the  light-fingered 
gently,  who  infest  our  London  streets.  A  cer- 
tain lady's  maid  possessed  a  singular  gi£t  which 
was  developed  to  a  most  surprising  extent,  by 
means  of  which  she  had  established  a  complete 
dominion,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  over  whom 
she  pleased : 

She  had  been  sent  on  a  message  one  morning,  and 
becoming  extremely  hungry,  walked  into  a  pastry-cook's 
shop,  and  took  possession  of  a  large  and  costly  Christmas 
cake !  She  had  not  a  farthing  in  her  pocket ;  but  never- 
theless continued  eating  as  much  of  the  cake  as  satis- 
fied her  hunger ;  then,  quietly  depositing  the  remainder 
on  the  counter,  walked  out  of  the  shop !  On  reaching 
home  she  related  this  exploit,  and  being  asked  if  she  had 
not  expected  to  be  followed  by  the  enraged  proprietors, 
declared  she  had  no  such  fear,  as  she  had  previously 
willed  a  circle  round  them,  which  she  knew  they  could 
not  pass.  It  is  at  least  perfectly  certain  that  no  attempt 
whatever  was  made  to  detain  her. 

There  is  a  collection  of  supernatural  stories  to 
wind  up  the  volume ;  and  here  again  we  might  if 
we  chose  corroborate  the  probability  at  least  of 
some  of  these  relations  by  others  which  form  a 
portion  of  our  own  family  history.  But  in  fact 
such  things  are  far  less  rare  than  one  might  sup- 
pose them  to  be,  looking  to  the  import<mce  they 
are  made  to  assume  when  thus  brought  forward 
to  support  a  new  doctrine.  There  are  probably 
few  men  who  have  lived  forty  or  fifty  years  in  the 
world,  who  have  not  had  sufficient  reasons  afforded 
them,  by  events  unexplainable  by  natural  causes, 
to  give  them  pause  ere  they  condemn  all  super- 
natural demonstrations  as  imposture  and  humbug. 
As  to  the  ^'  spirit  manifestations"  they  must  take 
their  course.  "WTiat  is  delusive  and  artificial 
will  tend  to  exposure,  and  be  finally  scouted  with 
the  scorn  and  ridicule  it  deserves ;  and  if  there  be 
any  new  truth  involved  in  so  eccentric  and  incom- 
prehensible a  garb,  that  too  wiU  be  developed, 
and  perchance  mankind  may  be  the  wiser  and 
the  better  by  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 


Life  and  Titnea  of  Madame  De  Stael.  By  Maria 
NoRRis.  London:  David  Bogiie,  Fleet-streeet. 
1853. 


Madakb   de  Stael  and  her  cotemporaries,  and 
the  events  of  which  they  were  the  witnesses  and 


I  the  actors,  during  half  a  century  of  the  most  por- 
tentous period  of  modem  European  history,  pre* 
sent  a  rather  comprehensive  and  complicated 
subject  for  a  young  writer.  The  authoress  of 
this  book,  however,  has  not  shrunk  from  the 
arduous  task,  nor  from  the  protracted  labour 
which  was  necessary  in  preparing  for  its  execu- 
tion. This  "life  and  Times,"  though  but  a 
single  volume  of  less  than  four  hundred  pages, 
fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title,  and  gives  a  very 
accurate  and  unprejudiced  picture  of  the  men  and 
manners,  the  modes  of  thinking  and  acting, 
which  characterized  the  select  society  of  the 
French  capital,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century— during 
the  horrors  of  the  Bevolution  and  the  rise  into 
power  of  the  Gonican  adventurer.  It  is  too  much 
the  vice  of  biographers  to  idolize  their  heroes  and 
heroines ;  and  this  biography  offers  no  exception 
to  that  very  general  rule,  Madame  de  Stael, 
with  all  her  masculine  genius  and  womanly  sen- 
sibility, had  too  much  vanity,  and  perhaps  too 
much  obstinacy  in  her  composition,  fiilly  to  merit 
all  the  encomiums  here  lavished  upon  her.  She 
was,  however,  a  woman  foully  wronged  by  the 
most  exacting  despot  the  world  ever  saw;  and 
whatever  were  the  qualities  which  preserved  her 
alone,  of  all  the  talents  and  the  graces  that  shone 
around  Napoleon,  from  truckling  to  his  influence, 
we  can  but  rejoice  that  she  possessed  them,  and, 
by  preserving  her  independence  of  thought,  re- 
duced her  all-powerful  and  ambitious  adversary 
to  the  paltry  expedient  of  persecution.  litera- 
ture has  gained  more  advantages  by  the  exile  of 
Corinne,  than  she  herself  lost.  As  the  brilliant 
centre  of  a  Parisian  circle,  she  would  have  flashed 
for  a  time,  a  gorgeous  but  transient  meteor,  the 
marvel  and  the  delight  of  the  society  in  which 
she  moved.  As  a  sorrowing  exile,  it  was  her 
nobler  task  to  enrich  the  literature  of  all  Europe 
by  the  productions  of  her  pen — ^works,  some  of 
them  as  remarkable  fbr  the  soundness  of  their 
political  philosophy,  ai  are  others  for  their  graces 
of  fancj  and  the  loftiest  flights  of  imagination. 
While  we  read  her  history  with  a  painful  sym- 
pathy, and  with  indignant  scorn  of  the  tyrant 
who  cast  her  out,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  understand, 
how  a  mind  possessed  of  such  vast  internal  re- 
sources as  this  extraordinay  woman  displayed, 
could  be  so  much  depressed  by  a  calamity  which 
need  scarcely  have  been  felt  as  such,  and  would 
have  been  endured  with  equanimity,  had  she 
thoroughly  appreciated  her  real  vocation. 

This  volume  does  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Necker,  whose  domestic  character  is  very  beauti- 
fully portrayed — ^as  is  also  that  of  his  wife,  the 
silent  mother  of  her  who  was  the  most  accom- 
plished talker  as  well  as  the  ablest  and  most 
charming  writer  of  her  age.  A  portrait  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  a  striking  head,  capitally  engraved, 
confronts  the  title-page. 


Tour  on  the  Continent ^  by  Rail  and  Boad,  in   the 
Summer  of  1803.    By  John  Barrow,  Esq.    Lon- 
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don:    Longman    and   Go.     1853.     (Traveller's 
Library.) 

Airr  one  who  is  desiroiis  of  accomplishing  a 
journey  through  Northern  Germany,  the  Tyrol, 
Lombsordy,  and  home  again  through  Erance,  and 
all  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  may  learn 
from  this  brief  record  of  such  an  exploit  how  it 
is  to  be  done.  There  are  exactly  a  hundred  places 
of  more  or  less  note  yisited  and  described  in  the 
'course  of  the  sixty  days.  The  account  is  in  con- 
sequence rather  meagre,  and,  indeed,  a  much 
better  one  might  be  compiled  from  the  guide- 
books, without  the  trouble  of  such  a  breathless 
scamper  as  Hr.  Earrow  has  chosen  to  execute. 
We  learn  nothing  new  from  his  book,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  ep  hastily  as  the  tour 
was  performed.  8till  it  shows  what  is  possible  to 
be  done  in  these  days  of  rail-roads  and  steam- 
boats, which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  all  the  author 
intended. 


The  Scottish  Review ;  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  No.  III.  Glas- 
gow :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

Thb  present  is  an  excellent  number  of  this 
review,  which  though  it  started  into  the  strength 
of  matority  at  once,  yet  improves  in  vigour  at 
each  successive  appearance.  When  Blackwood 
lately  indulged  in  an  exceedingly  vapid  article 
upon  the  question  of  total  abstinence,  we  foresaw 
a  rod  in  pickle  for  him  in  the  new  review  \  and 
here  we  have  it  with  a  vengeance,  bristUng  with 
prickles  in  every  twig,  pnd  laid  on  with  anything 
but  a  gentle  touch ;  but  we  hope  the  gentleman 
will  survive  to  publish  a  rejoinder,  as  there  is  yet 
a  great  deal  more  worth  saying  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  subject.  The  opening  paper  in  this 
number,  entitled  "Literary  Men,  Plulosophers, 
and  Men  of  Action,"  is  an  eloquent  and  elegant 
exposition  of  the  true  frmction  of  literature, 
somewhat  too  metaphysically  treated,  perhaps, 
but  pregnant  with  truth,  and  suggestive  of  manful 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  There  are  seven 
other  original  papers,  on  matters  of  general  in- 
ferest,  all  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  perusal.- 
Considering  the  stuff  it  is  made  of,  iliis  quarterly 
review  is  decidedly  one  of  the  cheapest  publica- 
tions of  the  day.  It  may  be  received,  post  free, 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  a  subscription  of 
five  shillings  a  year, — and  it  may  be  reasonably 
hoped  that,  ere  long,  there  will  be  no  part^of  the 
kingdom  in  which  it  wUl  not  be  familiarly  known 
and  received  as  a  welcome  visitor. 


8ms9  Men  and  Swiss  Mountains,  By  Robebt  Fer- 
guson. London:  Longman  and  Co.  1853.  (Tra- 
veller's Library.) 

It  18  a  pleasant  thing  to  listen  to  the  gossip  of  an 
intelligent  and  good  humoured  traveller,  and  the 
reader  may  easUy  imagine  that  he  is  thus  engaged 
while  perusing  this  lively  and  very  readable 
volume.    The  author's  tour  embraces  most  of  the 


lions  of  Switzerland,  commencing  at  Basle,  and 
terminating  with  Mont  Blanc.  He  is  good  at 
description,  but  there  is  more  novelty  about  his 
men  than  his  mountains,  which  latter  have  been 
so  much  overdone,  that  it  is  the  next  thing  to  an 
impossibility  to  say  anything  new  concerning 
them.  His  human  subjects  are  not  exclusively 
Swiss.  On  the  Eigi  he  falls  in  with  those  stereo- 
typed young  couples  who,  "having  just  been 
made  one  flesh,  wsJk  about  with  their  arms  round 
each  other's  waist,  holding  on  together  till  the 
splice  becomes  consolidated."  Among  the  most 
intelligent  mountaineers,  he  finds  the  science  of 
England  represented  by  the  great  Dr.  Morison, 
the  pill-man,  and  discovers  that  the  least  intelli- 
gent among  them  have  wit  enough  to  cheat  him 
into  paying  ten  times  as  much  for  thoir  services 
as  they  are  worth.  He  reports  the  landlords  as 
excee<ungly  anxious  to  cut  a  good  figure  in  the 
red-jacketed  pages  of  Murray,  and  fooling,  and 
feasting,  and  undercharging,  a  fortunate  individual 
who  rejoiced  in  that  world-renowned  patronymic, 
with  a  view  to  ensure  honourable  mention  in  the 
pages  of  the  hand-book.  At  Gemmui  he  makes 
the  very  sensible  remark,  when  his  guide  is  in- 
sulted by  the  jeers  of  a  group  of  English  gents, 
that  it  is  in  the  difficult  pass,  or  the  unfrequented 
route,  that  the  men  you  meet  are  gentlemen, 
while  it  is  the  genus  stwh  whom  you  find  saunter- 
ing among  the  environs  of  the  towns  and  cities.  He 
does  not  ascend  Mont  Blanc;  he  has  a  notion  that, 
inasmuch  as  a  man  can  peril  his  life  in  a  balloon 
for  five  pounds,  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  an 
expensive  danger.  But  he  starts  the  adventurers 
up,  and  watches  them  down,  and  thus  describes 
their  return  from  the  exploit. 

Great  is  the  exeitement  in  Chamouni,  when  they  are 
seen  returning  in  the  evening  across  the  phiin  towards 
the  inn.  Here  they  come — magnd  comitante  catena — 
the  men  who  have  been  up  MoDt  Blanc  !  Surely,  earth 
feels  like  velvet — they  walk  not  quite  like  common  men ! 
Honour  and  glory  await  them ;  twelve  of  them  get  five- 
and-twenty  shillings  each,  and  the  thirteenth  has  his 
name  painted  on  a  hoard  by  the  side  of  De  Saussure.  He 
has  perilled  his  life  a  score  of  times  within  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  but  it  is  over  now.  He  has  been  at  the  top  of 
Europe — has  stood  like  a  fly  on  the  cold  tip  of  the 
earth's  nose,  and  ia  perfectly  justified  in  writing  a  book. 
They  almost  all  do.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  go  up. 

This  little  volume  is  throughout  free  from  prosi- 
ness,  and  wo  can  commend  it  as  a  sprightly  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  hour. 


Popular  Tables  for  Ascertaining  the  Value  of  Life- 
hold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  Renewal 
Fines,  dec.  By  Ghables  M.  Willich,  Actuary  and 
Secretary  to  the  University  Life  Assurance  Society. 
Third  Edition.  With  Additional  Tables  of  Loga- 
rithms, &c.,  Ac,  &c.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1858. 

The  Northampton  Table  of  Mortality,  which  has 
been  so  long  the  favourite  with  actuaries,  is  plainly 
doomed,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  give  place  to 
that  of  Carlide,  the  superior  accuracy  of  which, 
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though  for  some  years  but  slowly  and  imwillingly 
acknowledged,  may  be  now  considered  as  settled 
beyond  dilute.  The  proof  of  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  most  eminent  actuaries,  in 
the  formation  of  new  tables,  in  which  the  true 
value  of  lifo  is  the  controlling  element,  show  a 
decided  preference  to  the  Carlisle  Tables,  and  make 
them  the  basis  of  their  calculations.  The  present 
work  of  Mr.  Charles  Willich  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  that  has  appeared.  It 
is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  species  of 
information  relative  to  property,  liability,  or  ex- 
pectancy, in  connexion  with  the  contingencies  of 
life  and  death,  which  may  not  be  gathered  from 
its  pages — gathered,  too,  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
celerity.  It  is  on  this  last-mentioned  account 
that  these  tables  especially  merit  the  designation 
of  ''popular  ,*''  they  may  be  successfully  consulted 
by  the  merest  tyro,  and  the  knowledge  tiiey  impart 
is  instantaneous.  To  such  tables,  however,  tiius 
strictiy  popular  and  useful  in  the  every  day  busi- 
ness of  fife,  the  author  has  appended  no  sparing 
coUection  of  others,  logarithmic,  trigonometrical, 
astronomical,  and  chronological,  and  variously  use- 
^1  and  scientific,  for  the  bare  enumeration  of 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  an  admirable 
index  at  the  end  of  the  work.  We  may  take  the 
opportunity,  by  the  way,  to  commend  the  tables 
on  astronomy,  as  combining  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries in  that  science ;  and  the  method  proposed 
in  pp.  98  and  134,  for  obtaining  the  logarithms  of 
high  numbers,  both  the  common  and  hyperbolic, 
which  is  admirable  from  its  practical  facility.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  point  also  to  the  "Secular 
Diary,"  p.  131,  a  table  most  useful  to  literary 
men,  by  means  of  which  we  have  just  saved  our- 
selves a  bout  of  figures  of  half  an  hour's  duration. 
The  amount  of  knowledge,  all  too  of  the  positive 
and  unquestionable  kind,  compressed  into  this 
handsome  pocket  volume,  is  startling  to  think  of. 
If,  instead  of  figures,  it  were  expressed  in  para- 
graphs by  an  average  penny-a-liner,  it  would  oc- 
cupy a  mass  of  foolscap  that  would  literally  load  a 
waggon. 


Tico  Letters  addressed  to  Hugh  Barclay j  Esq.y  Sheriff- 
substitute  of  Pertlishire.  By  Hey.  J.  S.  M'CoiinY, 
M.A.P.    Edinburgh :  Marsh  and  Beattie. 

Me.  M' Corey  wields  a  stout  cudgel  in  behalf  of 
his  faith,  but  does  not  practice  the  charity  he  in- 
culcates. He  is  angry  at  the  Sheriff-substitute's 
abuse  of  the  Pope,  as  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
and  a  gentieman,  and  then  revenges  himself  by 
detailing  a  parcel  of  exploded  lies  about  Calvin, 
calculated  to  be  as  offensive  to  Presbyterians  as 
any  tirades  against  the  Pope  can  be  to  Catholics. 
Further  the  reverend  gentieman  knows  but  little 
of  Protestant  sectarianism.  There  are  points  in 
which  Protestants  are  quite  as  much  united  as  in 
their  hatred  of  llomanism.  As  for  the  right  of 
private  judgment  against  which  he  declaims  so 
lustily,  Protestants  imitedly  regard  a  man  who 
voluntarily  surrenders  that  as  mentally  emascu- 
lated.   They  ask,  where  do  the  Scriptures  incul- 


cate such  a  surrender  ? 
is  unable  to  answer. 


question  which  Borne 


The  National  Miscellany  for  July,  1853.    London 
J.  H.  Parker. 

Thebe  are  two  papers  in  this  number  of  the  Mis- 
cellany which  are  well  timed  and  well  written : 
they  are  the  "Nurse's  Tale  "  and  "  Modem  French 
Art."  The  former  is  an  "  ower  true  "  represen- 
tation of  the  wretched  physical  condition  of  a 
large  section  of  our  poorer  labouring  classes,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  a  quiet  satire  upon  our  habits 
of  mammon  worship.  The  latter  gives  a  pretty 
fair  representation  of  the  state  of  French  Art, 
and  criticises  with  some  acuteness  the  remarkable 
works  of  Ary  Soheffer — to  whom,  however,  the 
author  does  a  little  injustice  in  accusing  him  of 
"flatness."  Soheffer  is  a  painter  of  wonderfid 
power  and  originality,  and  can  "  come  out  of  the 
canvass  "  when  it  suits  his  purpose.  There  are 
six  other  papers  in  the  number-^bnt  not  of  equal 
merit  with  the  above. 


Chronicles  selected  from  tlie  Originals  of  CartaphiluSy 
the  Wandering  Jew.  Embracing  a  period  of 
nearly  19  centuries.  Now  First  revealed  to  and 
Edited  by  David  Hoffman,  Hon.  J.U.D.,  of 
Gottegen.  Vol  I.  London:  Thomas  Bosworth, 
Begent-street     1853. 

The  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  originally 
founded  upon  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  If  I 
will  that  ho  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee  r"  has  given  occasion  for  tales,  romances,  his- 
tories, and  narratives  without  number,  current  in 
every  generation,  at  least  since  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing.  It  has  been  left  to  David 
Hoffinan,  however,  to  form  the  comprehensive  de- 
sign of  building  upon  this  legendary  foundation  a 
romantic  and  historical  structure  of  such  vast  di- 
mensions as  to  embrace  the  annals  of  the  whole 
period  from  the  appearance  of  the  Nazarene  in 
the  holy  city,  down  to  the  close  of  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century.  That  such  is  the  design 
of  the  author  he  intimates  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

From  materials  so  extensive  as  are  the  original 
Chronicles,  descending  through  a  period  of  more  than 
eighteen  centuries,  our  ''  Selections,"  though  extensire, 
are  still  comparatively  very  limited;  and  ever  with 
the  h(^e  of  preser>'ing,  in  a  large  degree,  the  chrono- 
logical chain  of  the  more  important  historical  events 
of  his  momentous  life — also  some  fair  portion  of  his 
opinions  and  musings  —  and  lastly,  so  much  of  his 
own  personal  narrative  as  may  render  the  story  of 
hisw  various  and  really  adventurous  life  as  popular 
and  dramatic  as  the  actually  substantial  warp  and 
woof  of  his  character  will  permit.  In  consent- 
ing to  its  publication  at  this  time,  Cartaphilus  is  too 
elevated  in  mind  and  in  piety,  to  aim  at  the  gratification 
of  mere  curiosity — ^his  object  being  far  more  lofty.  He 
firmly  believes  that  Israel  is  now  more  emphatically  in  a 
tramition  state  than  ever  before — and  that  especially 
Hebrew  youths  will  find  impartial  instruction  and  spirit- 
ual knowledge  in  these  his  pages — whilst  the  young  and  old 
of  every  faith,  will  also  find  therein  a  condensed  and 
veracious  chronicle  of  past  oges ;  and  in  a  form  perhaps 
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more  pleasing  &nd  impressive,  than  history  and  didactic 
philosophy  ordinarily  are.  Under  whatever  name  this 
remarkahle  personage  may  have  heen  dimly  seen  or 
thought  of,  throughout  the  long  stream  of  time  he  has 
passed,  and  in  the  many  heatJben  and  Christian  lands 
into  which  his  destiny  has  brought  him :  and  whatever 
legendary  features  superstition  and  fancy  may  have  at- 
tached to  him,  especially  in  the  mediaeval  ages,  the  now 
veritable  and  enlarged  revelation  of  himself — (made 
also  as  a  portion  of  that  very  destiny)  cannot  but  add,  as 
his  editor  hopes  and  believes,  greatly  to  the  sympathies 
the  world  has  so  long  bestowed  upon  him — ^whilst  it 
must  satisfy  every  rational  mind  that  the  Wandering 
Jew,  in  his  selection  of  the  present  time  for  that  revela- 
tion, has  his  eye  intent  upon  the  assured  fact  that, 
scarce  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  being  added  to  his 
now  life,  will  not  only  terminate  his  wanderings,  but 
place  the  whole  human  family  in  a  condition  of  more 
quiescence,  and  of  a  higher  moral,  intellectual  and  jAy- 
sical  happiness,  than  has  ever  before  been  known  or  even 
imagined. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Hoffinan 
has  no  compunction  on  the  score  of  brevity,  but 
assigns  to  himself  the  ample  space  of  six  royal 
octayo  volumes,  of  about  700  pages  each,  in 
quaint,  old-fashioned  type  of  but  moderate  size, 
and  closely  printed.  The  contents  of  this,  the 
first  volume,  carry  us  but  two  hundred  years 
forward  upon  the  joiimey — and  we  must  frankly 
confess,  that  when  we  set  forth  to  track  the  foot- 
steps of  the  restless  wanderer,  we  hardly  ima- 
gined that  we  should  arrive  thus  far.  But, 
whether  it  be  owing  to  the  extraordinary  interest 
of  the  events  narrated — to  the  marvellous  impress 
of  humanity  stamped  upon  every  page  and  para- 
graph—or to  the  charm  of  the  style,  a  curious 
sort  of  mixture  of  that  of  Defoe,  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor and  of  the  Old  Testament  writers — ^here  we 
are  at  length,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume, 
refreshed  in  our  recollections  of  the  history  of  the 
period,  and  ready  to  tackle  the  second  as  soon  as 
it  comes  into  our  hands.  Perhaps  the  hold  which 
this  book  has  upon  the  reader,  whom  it  lures  on 
gently  page  after  page — ^never  fascinating,  though 
often  surprising  him,  and  sometimes  awaking 
his  profoundest  sympathies — is  due  principally  to 
the  fiict,  that  all  the  details  come  as  from  one 
who  saw  or  suffered  them  himself,  and  was 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  he  relates. 
The  Wandering  Jew  is  a  seller  of  doves  in 
the  Temple — ^the  associate  of  Judas — the  servant 
of  Pilate — the  companion  of  the  tyrant  Kero 
— the  friend  of  Josephus — ^the  counsellor  of  "Ves- 
pasian— and  so  on,  and  on,  to  the  end  of  the  long 
chapter.  He  resides  at  Eome  through  the  mad- 
dest period  of  her  luxury  and  cruelty,  and  de- 
scribes with  the  force  and  fidelity  of  an  eye- 
witness, her  social  and  domestic  anomalies  and 
the  prodigies  of  her  internal  organization.  He 
travels  into  Greece,  and  recals  her  fading  glories 
and  extinguished  patriotism.  He  witnesses  the 
bloody  assaults  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  of  Zion.  He  is  buried  at 
Pompeii  in  the  deluge  of  lava  from  the  mountain, 
and  lies  submerged  for  years,  the  constrained  and 
silent  spectator  of  mysterious  visions  in  the  dark 
abyss — emerging  at  length  to  commence  again  his 
weary  pilgrimage.  When  his  age  numbers  a  cen- 
tury of  jeta3f  he  undergoes  an  agonizing  transfor- 


mation, and  is  re-created  after  the  image  of  his 
youth.  In  his  restored  form  he  revisits  her  who 
had  been  once  the  "  light  of  his  life,"  from  whom 
his  sad  destiny  had  severed  him  for  ever ;  she  is 
in  the  agonies  of  death — but  she  recognises  his 
once  loved  voice,  and  dies  while  her  last  words  of 
affection  are  ringing  in  his  ears. 

But  we  must  not  attempt  any  description  of 
the  contents  of  this  volume — the  most  remarkable 
literary  undertaking  of  the  time.  We  have  good 
hopes  of  its  success  with  the  public,  because, 
when  completed,  the  whole  work  will  contain  a 
mine  of  hiiatorical  information,  mingled  with  no 
small  amount  of  natural  and  appropriate  medita- 
tions upon  the  various  mutations  in  human  life — 
not  peculiar  to  a  Wandering  Jew,  but  common  to 
the  whole  human  race. 


Edmund  Burke :  being  First  Principles  selected  from 
his  Writings.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by 
Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.  London:  George 
Koutledge.  1853. 

These  selections  from  the  Writings  of  Burke  will 
form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  many 
an  Englishman,  proud,  and  justly  proud,  as  all 
Englishmen  are  of  the  genius  and  high-souled  in- 
tegrity of  their  author.  They  contain  some  of 
the  most  admirable  specimens  of  composition 
which  our  language  can  boast,  and  embody  a 
great  deal  of  practical  wisdom  in  reference  to  the 
moral  and  political  obligations  both  of  sovereigns 
and  subjects.  Thus  much  may  be  allowed.  But 
the  eloquence  and  indignation  of  Burke  often  ran 
away  with  his  judgment,  and  betrayed  him  into 
the  expression  of  sentiments  inconsistent  with  his 
reputation  as  a  philosopher.  Even  in  these  "  Se- 
lections'*  instances  are  not  wanting,  where,  over- 
leaping the  sublime,  he  plimges  into  the  ridiculous 
— and,  what  is  worse,  into  the  palpably  false 
and  fallacious.  On  this  account  we  demur  to 
the  titie  of  "First  Principles,"  which  Mr. 
Montgomery  bestows  upon  so  large  and  indiscri- 
minate a  collection  of  maxims  culled  from  tho 
writings  of  his  favourite  author.  Many  of  them 
are  nothing  better  than  exploded  dogmas^  and 
many  more,  thanks  te  the  spread  of  education, 
are  fast  becoming  as  obsolete  as  they  were  once 
mischievous  and  hostile  te  intellectual  and  poli- 
tical progress.  Burke  was  a  fanatic  in  his  hatred 
to  democracy  and  dissent — and  he  loathed  repub- 
licanism with  a  natural  instinct.  The  Prench 
Revolution  destroyed  his  equanimity,*  and  his 
keen  sense  of  its  accompanying  horrors  obscured 
his  perception  of  any  possible  advantages  which 
mankind  might  reap  from  it.  Dreading  a  similar 
commotion  in  England,  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
avert  it ;  and  in  so  doing  helped  to  aggravate 
abroad  the  atrocities  he  feared  and  deprecated  at 
home.  As  a  churchman  he  was  faithfril  and  de- 
vout, but  equally  blind  and  bigoted.  At  a  period 
when  gambling,  cock-fighting,  fox-hunting,  curs- 
ing, and  swearing,  and  dare-devil  parsons  made  a 
mock  of  the  religion  they  were  commissioned  to 
honour  in  their  example,  ho  lavished  his  elo« 
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quence  and  prostituted  Ids  pen  to  prove  that 
Mother  Church  was  the  model  of  everything  that 
is  pure  and  holy  and  excellent.  He  was  probably 
sincere  in  his  encomiums ;  but  they  were  those  of 
a  blind  trusting  partizan — ^not  of  a  free  inquirer 
or  observer. 

For  the  introductory  Essay  affixed  to  this 
volumC;  we  cannot  say  much.  It  is  just  what 
the  "  reading  public "  ought  to  expect  from  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Incapable  of  consecutive  thought 
—and  filled  with  vague  and  grandiose  notions,  he 
mounts  upon  a  pair  of  long-legged,  lofty  stilts, 
and  scattering  about  him  a  few  grains  of  bio- 
graphy, a  few  of  political  philosophy,  a  few  of  di- 
vinity— a  few  scraps  of  Latin,  a  few  more  of 
Greek — and  involving  them  altogether  in  a  deli- 
cious entanglement  of  mellifluous  and  laudatory 
paragraphs,  covers  the  ground  of  his  Introduction, 
immensely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  to  that  of  the  discerning 
public  as  well.  His  shallow  pedantry  and  flatu- 
lent bombast  have  so  long  passed  current  with  his 
admirers  for  the  emanations  of  genius,  that  we 
are  puzzled,  like  a  good  many  more,  to  account 
for  it — and  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Pro- 
vidence, for  its  own  wise  and  inscrutable  purposes, 
has  decreed  him  to  remain,  an  incarnate  satire 
upon  literary  fame,  to  teach  the  world  that  even 
that  too  is  "  vanity,  under  the  sun." 


The  Principles  of  French  Orammar,  with  numerotts 
Exercises.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private 
Students.  By  Jules  Caron,  M.E.I.S.  Edinburgh: 
Oliver  and  iboyd.     1853. 

This  grammar  is  cleverly  compiled,  upon  a  very 


useM  plan.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  complete- 
ness and  brevity  with  whidi  every  branch  of  the 
subject  is  treated.  The  chapter  on  pronouns,  al- 
ways a  difficult  matter  with  beginners,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desi^  but  application  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  And  we  may  point  especially  to 
a  few  paragraphs  on  the  syntax  of  the  participles, 
upon  which  whole  volumes  have  been  written, 
and  which  is  here  made  perfectly  plain  in  a  few 
simple  sentences.  The  youth  who  is  compelled  to 
belusown  instructor  will  scarcely  meet  with  a 
better  guide  than  this  handy  volume. 
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The  Spectator:  Vart  I.  London:  Thomas  Bosworth, 
215,  Regent-street.    1858. 
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Korwioh  ITnion  Li£B  Insiira&os  8od«ty.>-On  ThniBday 
last,  the  dOth  of  Jane,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  memhere 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Office  in  Surrey  Street 
At  twelve  o'clock,  the  President,  Lieat-General  Sir 
Robert  Jno.  Harvey,  C.B.,  took  the  chair,  and  called 
upon  the  Secretary,  Samuel  Bignold,  Esq.,  to  commence 
the  business,  which  he  did  by  reading  the  advertisement 
and  the  resolution  of  a  former  general  meeting,  under 
which  this  meeting  was  held,  and  which  defined  that  its 
object  was  *^  to  receive  the  cash  accounts  of  the  past 
year,  and  to  consider  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Soci- 
ety." In  ftirtherance  of  these  objects,  the  Secretary 
proceeded  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the  following  ac- 
counts. First:  The  annual  cash  account  of  receipts  and 
disbursements.  Second :  The  asset  account,  showing  the 
total  amount  ofthe  capital  of  the  Office,  jei,988,262  4s.  8d., 
and  of  the  reserved  ftmd,  ^6200,530  Bs.  lid.,  together 
Je2,197,772  lis.  7d.,  and  how  such  sum  stood  invested. 
Third :  The  liability  account,  classed  under  the  several 
heads  of  life  policy  contracts — annuity  contracts,  male 
and  female — ^and  endowment  contracts.  Fourth:  The 
Society's  annual  mortality  table.  Fifth :  An  epitome  of 
the  new  business  effected  with  the  Society  between  the 
1st  July,  1858,  wid  this  day,  a  period  of  twelve  months. 


After  these  accounts  had  been  gone  through,  the  Pre- 
sident rose  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He  thought  it  a 
source  of  congratulation,  that  repose  and  contentment 
reigned  throughout  the  ramified  connections  of  this  great 
Institution,  evidenced  by  the  limited  attendance  of  mem- 
bers this  day.  Had  there  been  discontent,  there  would 
have  been  a  much  larger  muster ;  but  the  afiairs  of  the 
Society  being  sound  and  prosperous,  people  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  come.  He  believed  the  Society's  state 
was  never  more  flourishing  t^an  at  this  time.  The 
number  of  policies  issued  in  the  last  year  was  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  amounts  averaged  a 
smaller  total,  and  the  policies  ran  on  younger  Uves; 
hence,  the  total  premium  on  the  new  business  was  less 
than  that  of  last  year:  still,  adverting  to  the  enormous 
competition  in  Life  Insurance  business,  he  thought  their 
progress  such  as  should  be  satisfactory  to  eveiy  one  who 
wished  well  to  the  Office.  After  a  brief  and  fiiendly  dis- 
cussion on  matters  of  business,  followed  by  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Directors  and  another  to  the  Secretary,  the 
meeting  separated. 

Hlnerya  Lift  Assnraooe  Comp«iiy,— The  sixteenth 
azmoal  general  meeting  of  proprietors,  was  held  on 
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Thursday,  38rd  Jane,  at  the  Company's  Office.  Francis 
^lills,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Director's  Beport — ^"'Your  Directors  have 
again  the  pleasure  to  report  the  oontinued  progress  of 
the  business.  Daring  the  year  1852  the  new  policies 
issued  were  324,  assuring  the  sum  of  jS182,957  18s.,  and 
the  new  premiums  receiyed  thereon  amounted  to 
J^7,462  16s.  lid.,  or  adding  the  second  half-year's  pre- 
miums on  policies  effected  by  the  half-yearly  scale,  re- 
presenting in  new  premiums  the  sum  of  j£8,148  Ids.  3d. 
This  is  the  largest  amount  of  business  hitherto  trans- 
acted in  any  one  year.  Twenty  deaths  were  announced 
during  the  year,  the  loss  being  jS12,420,  assured  by  24 
policies — 33*62  deaths  might  have  been  expected  amongst 
the  1,634  lives  at  risk  during  the  year,  so  the  actual 
mortality  still  continues  favorable.  The  whole  number 
of  policies  discontinued  during  the  year,  &om  non-pay- 
ment of  premiums,  effluxion  of  time,  surrender,  death 
and  cancellation,  was  114,  assuring  jE75,005  12s.  6d., 
leaving  existing  on  dlst  December  last  1,793  policies, 
assuring  ^1,207,705  lis.  8d.  on  1,546  lives.  The  aver- 
age on  each  policy  was  JS67d  lis.  4d. — ^the  average  on 
each  life  was  ^£781  3s.  7d.  The  Balance-sheets,  as  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  your  Auditors,  are  laid  on  tiie 
table  for  your  inspection. 

Jg     8.    d. 

The  income  of  the  Life  Assurance  Fond 
was 52,386  12    1 

Of  the  Proprietors' Fund     •       .        .      1,432  13    4 

Total    Je5d,819    5    5 


The  accumulated  amount  of  the  Life 

Fund  was         .        .        .        .        . 

Proprietors* 


214,972  14    6 
33,994    1  11 


Total    Je248,966  16    7 

The  expenses  of  management  for  the  year  were  only 
^,753  168.  lid.,  being  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
income. 

Your  Directors  have  also  the  pleasure  to  declare  a 
dividend  on  the  paid-up  capital  for  the  past  year  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent  clear  of  income-tax,  payable  on  5th 
July  next.  Tins  dividend  is  paid  entirely  out  of  the 
interest  and  acoumulationB  of  the  Proprietors'  fund. 

Britudi  Xataal  lift  Ajmnuioe  Soeiefy. — ^The  Report 
of  this  Society  shows  that  its  progress  during  the  past 
year  has  proved  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any 
foimer  year,  and  that  its  Aiture  prospects  are  more  en- 
couraging. The  accounts  of  the  Society,  made  up  to  the 
25th  of  Maiph,  show  that  during  the  year  then  ended, 
324  policies  were  issued,  assuring  Jg53,493  10s.  upon 
lives  averaging  about  35  years  of  age,  and  that  the  first 
premiums  received  thereon  (consisting,  in  the  migority 
of  instances,  either  of  the  half  year,  or  the  first  quarter 
only),  amounted  to  £1,149  Ids.  8d. ;  while,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  Directors  were  enabled  to  report  the  issue 
of  only  261  policies,  assuring  J&44,108  15s.  Since  the 
25th  March,  65  policies  have  been  issued  for  new  assu- 
rances, amounting  to  £10,796  18s.  which  are  not  included 
in  the  above.  During  the  year,  83  policies  have  become 
lapsed,  upon  which  the  Society  had  received  £552  16s.  lid. 
Six  became  claims,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  assured, 
for  £2,099  ISs.  aU  of  which  have  been  promptly  paid,  as 
well  as  the  £1,000  mentioned  in  the  last  report  as  having 
been  admitted,  but  not  then  paid ;  upon  these,  the  So- 
ciety had  received  premiums  amounting  to  £504  7s.  5d. 
The  amount  of  assurances  now  in  force  will  be  found  to 
be  £215,227  17s.  in  poHdes  averaging  £175  5s.  4d.  each, 
at  the  average  age  of  35,  and  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  £6,191  188.  Id.  Fifty-seven  other  proposals,  for 
£18,195  198.  were  either  declined  by  the  Directors,  or, 
being  accepted  by  them,  were  not  completed  by  the  pro- 
posers. There  are  now  24  proposals,  for  £6,924  which 
have  been  accepted  and  are  waiting  completion,  and  13 
more,  for  £2,749  which  are  under  consideration.  The 
claims  upon  policies  paid  by  the  Society,  since  its  oom- 
paenoement  in  1844,  amount  to   ^|708   179.|  and 


£147  18s.  lOd.  have  been  paid  for  the  surrender  of  three 
policies  for  £2,500.  These  have  been  nearly  met  by  the 
premiums  received  upon  such  policies,  and  upon  those 
which  have  lapsed  daring  the  same  period,  amounting  to- 
gether to  £5,538  2s.  6d.  The  current  expenses  of  manage- 
ment will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  expenditure 
of  other  offices ;  and  it  needs  but  a  steady  increase  of  busi- 
ness, such  as  has  marked  the  operations  of  the  past  few 
years,  to  soon  render  this  item  insignificant  in  propor- 
tion to  the  income.  The  various  loan  classes  continue 
to  progress  most  satisfactorily.  During  the  past  year 
many  new  classes  have  been  established  both  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces,  and  others  are  now  in  the  course 
of  fonnation.  Several  new  and  important  agencies  have 
also  been  opened,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  the  British 
Mutual  Loan  Classes  in  connection  with  some  of  them, 
it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  operations  of  the 
Society  will  be  thus  considerably  extended. 

InduBtrial  and  Oeneral  Life  Assuiaaee  and  Deposit 
Company. — The  report  of  this  Society  exhibits  some  in- 
teresting and  important  information  in  reference  to  the 
practice  of  assurance  among  the  industrial  classes.  From 
a  tabular  abstract,  showing  the  number  of  policies  in 
each  class,  and  the  average  amount  of  each  policy,  it 
appears  that  in  all  the  classes,  in  the  aggregate,  the  aver- 
age amount  assured  by  each  policy  is  £71*99.  The 
variations  in  the  difierent  classes  of  policies  is  somewhat 
curioas ;  for  example,  the  average  amount  assured  by  all 
the  policies  in  the  Company  is  £117-87,  but  by  those  of 
the  Friendly  Society  branch  only  £28-15.  Again,  among 
the  Company's  policies  a  somewhat  singular  result  ap- 
pears, the  average  sum  assured  by  each  of  the  profit  poh- 
lies  is  £168-07,  but  by  each  of  the  Without  Profit  policies 
the  average  amount  is  only  £84*87,  being  almost  exactly 
ono'half.  These  facts  prove  that  this  Society  has  ex- 
tended the  advantages  of  Life  Assurance  to  a  class  of  the 
people  who  had  not  hitherto  availed  themselves  of  such 
prudential  provisions  for  their  families.  A  second  table, 
giving  the  amount  of  yearly  premiums  payable  on  each 
class  of  poUcies,  as  well  as  the  average  annual  premium 
on  each  poUcy,  shows  the  average  annual  sacrifice  made 
by  the  same  classes  to  protect  their  wives  and  children 
from  the  vicissitudes  incidental  to  old  age  and  death. 
The  average  amount  of  yearly  premiums  j^ayable  on  each 
poUcy  in  the  Company  is  £4272,  but  in  the  Friendly 
Society  not  quite  £1,  and  in  the  two  collectively,  the 
average  is  £2*579;  and  the  same  variation  is  observable 
with  regard  to  profit  and  non-profit  policies.  There  is 
another  circumstance  to  which  it  is  important  to  allude, 
as  showing  the  particular  development  of  the  Company's 
transactions,  namely,  of  the  5,278  policies  in  force  at  the 
date  of  this  inquiiy,  no  less  than  4,665  were  ordinary  as- 
surances on  single  lives,  and  301  were  assurances  on  the 
first  of  two  lives,  and  generally  on  the  lives  of  husband 
and  wife.  What  is  still  more  curious,  of  these  301 
policies,  as  many  as  228  are  effected  on  the  profit  scfde ; 
so  that  here  the  prudential  habit  seems  to  be  strongly 
marked ;  not  only  will  the  benefits  of  the  assurance  be 
available  to  the  survivor  of  the  two,  but  the  transaction  is 
made  on  the  best  and  most  economical  basis.  There  is 
a  third  table,  exhibiting  another  interesting  aspect, 
namely,  the  number  of  policies  now  existing  in  each  dl- 
cenniid  period  of  life,  for  which,  from  want  of  space,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  report  itself. 

Law  Property  Assurance  and  Tnut  Society. — The  third 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Offices,  33,  Essex-street,  Strand,  on  Friday,  June  17 ;  Mr. 
£.  W.  Cox  in  the  chair.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
shareholders  were  present.  The  following  report  was 
read : — 

DIBECTOBS'  BEPORT. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  year  of  the  Law  Pro- 
perty Assurance  and  Trust  Society,  the  Directors  have 
much  pleasure  in  again  meeting  the  shareholders,  and 
submitting  to  them  the  following  report: — Sinco  the 
date  of  the  last  report,  330  proposals  have  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Board,  and  814  policies  have  been 
issued,  the  sum  thoa  assured  being  £101|310  98,  Od, 
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The  increase  of  annual  ineome  arising  firom  new  policies 
now  amounts  to  ^385  17s.  8d.  Annuities  amounting 
to  ^46  5s.  2d.  have  been  granted,  for  which  <£'-470  8s.  5d. 
purchase  money  has  been  paid  to  the  Society.  The  Di- 
rectors regret  that  they  cannot  now,  as  on  the  two  former 
occasions,  congratulate  the  shareholders  that  no  policies 
have  become  claims.  During  the  past  year  three  claims 
have  been  made  in  respect  of  policies,  and  £1,153  8s.  4d. 
been  paid  in  liquidation  of  them.  The  above,  are,  how- 
ever, the  only  claims  of  any  kind  which  have  arisen  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Society.  The  total  number  of 
proposals  for  assurance,  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Society's  business  during  the  three  yeara  which  have 
elapsed  since  its  formation,  has  been  0-12,  of  which  754 
have  been  completed :  and  there  are  now  47  proposals  in 
the  office  which  have  been  accepted.  The  present  annual 
ineome  of  the  Society  from  ell  sources  is  ^9,231  4s.  lid. 
Your  Directors  confine  themselves  to  calling  attention  to 
the*  above  facts,  which  they  trust  "will  sufficiently  show 
the  satisfactory  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society ;  and 
they  refer  the  shareholders  to  the  general  balance-sheet 
for  the  details  of  management  and  expenditure.  In  con- 
formity with  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  Messrs.  Macaulay 
and  Faull  retire  in  rotation ;  and,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election.  The  auditors,  Mr.  Kelsey 
and  Mr.  Hutton,  also  retire ;  and,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election.  We  learn  from  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman,  that,  during  the  past  year,  this  Society 
has  doubled  its  income,  and  its  business  is  still  rapidly 
extending. 

Bolidtori'  and  General  Life  AMimnoe  Booiety. — The 

Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  at  the  Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House,  London,  on 
Tuesday,  the  dlst  day  of  May,  1853,  when  a  Report  was 
read  from  which  we  select  the  following  items  : — 

^  Since  the  date  of  the  last  Beport  203  policies  have 
been  issued,  covering  assurances  to  the  amount  of 
jS03,023,  and  producing  annual  premiums  to  the  extent 
of  Je3,058. 

"  Sixteen  policies  have  become  claims,  amounting  to 
^5,456,  showing  a  diminution,  as  contrasted  with  the 
loss  sustained  in  the  prior  year,  of  J£2,150. 

**  From  the  commencement  of  busi- 
ness, in  April,  1846,  the  number  of 
policies  issued  has  been 1,308. 

The  amounts  assured £657,60(1    0    0 

The  gross  annual  premiums  ....     20,933    0    0 

Eighteen  annuities    have    also  been 

granted  of  the  yearly  amount  of         603    0    0 

During  the  same  period  48  policies  to 


the  amount  of 18,768    0    0 

have  become  claims. 

**  In  connection  with  this  statement,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  shareholders  to  learn  that  the  premiums  re- 
ceived on  policies  not  now  in  force  have  amounted  to 
j£0,860,  being  no  less  than  52  per  cent  of  the  gross 
amount  assured  under  the  policies  on  which  clums  have 
arisen. 
"  The  number  of  assurances  now  actu- 
ally in  force  (exclusive  of  17  annui- 
ties amounting  to  X'573  per  annum), 
is    1,005   for  sums    amounting  toJe480,810    0    0 
producing    an    annual    income    of     16,188    0    0 
**The    investments    of  the    society,    amounting    to 
£53,935,  produce  at  the  present  time  £2,360  per  annnm, 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  42-5ths  per  cent.,  and  give, 
with  the  premiums,  an  annual  income  of  £1H,548. 
"  The  total  assets  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  December 

last,  were    £252,288     7    0 

and  the  liabilities  of  all  kinds  ....      212,267    8    3 

4 

showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 

Society  of   40,020  18    9 

from  which  deducting  Shareholders' 

paid  up  capital  of 25,000    0    0 

a  nett  surplus  of  £15,020  18    9 

remains  to  the  credit  of  the  General  or  Assurance  Fund, 
which,  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  is  applicable  by  way 
of  Bonus  to  the  different  parties  interested.  Of  this 
surplus,  the  sum  of  £0,770  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  participating  Class  of  Policy-holders  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  each  has  contributed  to  the  profits  of  that 
Class,  and  the  residue  of  £5,250  18s.  9d  is  divisible  in 
equal  parts  among  the  Shareholders  and  those  who  have 
introduced  Assurances  to  the  Society,  subject  to  clause 
24  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement." 

The  Directors  invite  a  comparison  of  the  bonus  they 
recommend,  with  that  of  other  Societies.  The  gross 
profits  which  have  arisen  will  enable  the  Proprietors  to 
declare  a  Beversionary  Bonus  of  from  1^  to  upwards  of 
2^  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  assured,  emd 
equivalent,  in  some  cases,  to  upwards  of  61  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  premiums  paid,  but  necessarily  vaiying 
with  the  age,  duration,  and  other  circumstances  of  each 
Policy ;  to  declare  a  dividend  of  2s.  7id.  per  Share  on 
the  Shares  of  the  Society,  being  an  immediate  Cash 
Bonus  of  lOiper  cent  on  Repaid  up  Capital, in  addition 
to  the  interest  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  hitherto  paid  to 
to  the  Shareholders ;  and  also  to  declare  an  extra  Com- 
mission of  72  per  cent,  on  the  commissions  already  paid 
on  the  Premiums  received  for  Assurances. 
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A  TRIAD  OF  GREAT  POETS,— GREECE,  ITALY,  AND  ENGLANTD. 


Not  long  ago,  we  lived  for  a  few  days  among 
the  mountains, — no  matter  where,  —  and  on  a 
shore  caressed  by  the  sea ;  which  left  ns  no  cause 
for  regretting,  that  we  could  visit,  in  our  brief 
holidays,  no  classic  land.  These  primeval  erec- 
tions of  elemental  Nature  have  their  own  majesty, 
whether  or  not  they  are  invested  with  poetic  and 
historical  associations.  The  jagged  rudeness  of 
the  precipice,  and  the  waves  incapable  of  a  trace 
of  human  work,  owe  nothing  of  their  sublimity 
to  any  local  connection  with  accidental  events  in 
the  fate  of  man.  They  do,  and  awfuUy  they  do, 
appeal  to  our  experience  and  sympathy,  but  their 
moral  is  of  universal  application,  suggesting  how 
we,  and  all  our  kind,  are  perishable  and  of  pimy 
hand  in  this  physical  world,  yet  of  a  potent  spirit, 
surpassing  the  vast  aggregations  of  matter,  and 
the  mighty  impulse  of  a  senseless  mass.  A  ra- 
tional insight  into  the  state  and  destiny  of  hu- 
manity, and  its  superiority  to  the  special  influ- 
ence of  particular  circumstances,  is  admitted  by 
these  broader  aspects  of  the  natural  creation,  in 
which  a  few  sublime  and  simple  objects, — the 
bare  protruding  rocky  foundations  of  the  earth, 
the  swelled  expanse  of  ocean,  bounded  by  the 
hoUow  sky,  the  clouds  from  afar  that  bring  to 
us,  uncalled,  their  gifts  of  refreshment,  the  impe- 
netrable serenity  of  ether,  in  daylight  the  blue 
sunlit  ceiling  of  man's  house,  the  roof  by  night 
of  a  more  spacious  temple,  where  every  lamp  is  a 
radiant  world,  —  impress  the  mind  immediately 
with  their  excessive  and  unattainable  grandeur, 
and,  as  they  go  beyond  its  ordinary  standards  of 
comparison,  carry  it  forth  into  the  region  of  im- 
personal, of  infinite  relations.  We  feel,  in  such 
a  scene,  overpowered  by  a  mysterious  interest,' 
essentially  different  from  that  more  tender  and, 
as  it  were,  domestic  attraction,  which  attaches  us 
to  a  pleasant  field  or  valley,  fertile  in  the  graceful 
varieties  of  tree  and  flower ;  these  are  our  gentle 
kindred,  like  us  and  all  animals,  creatures  of  the 
Telluric  soil ;  the  huge  inorganic  masses  are  of 
another  and  an  older  race. 

For  a  sojourn  at  such  places  we  had  chosen  to 
bring,  (that  nightfall,  rainy  weather,  or  occasional 
fatigae,  might  not  deprive  us  of  entertainment,) 
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three  books,  the  "precious  life-blood"  of  three 
"  master  spirits,"  if  we  may  use  the  phrase  of  one 
of  them,  in  regard  to  his  own  work,  "  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
death."  It  seemed  then  to  us,  perusing  those 
high  monuments  of  thought,  that  we  could  dis- 
cern a  singular  relationship  between  their  authors ; 
and  even  we  fancied  a  certain  resemblance  of  their 
magnanimity  to  the  imique  and  incommensur- 
able features  of  nature,  in  sight  of  which  we  lin- 
gered as  we  read  their  verse.  The  minds  of  those 
great  men,  also,  stand  above,  and  stretch  outside 
of,  the  commonplaces  of  the  world.  They  too 
partake  of  the  I'itanic  race,  inheriting  an  austero 
and  forceful  majesty,  like  the  grander  creatures  of 
earth,  air,  and  ocean,  the  first-born  of  the  uni- 
verse. -^schylus,Dante,Milton,  could  be  studied  no- 
where so  fitly,  as  in  a  spot  of  solemn  and  vast  scenery 
The  jutting  ledge  of  some  brown  cliff,  accessible 
through  the  stony  bed  of  a  dried  up  torrent  from 
the  sloping  field  of  heather  above,  and  looking 
down  upon  a  beach  of  gleaming  shingles,  which 
for  ever  murmured  an  impatient  greeting  to  the 
bursting  wave,  was  an  advantageous  place  for 
recalling  that  lamentation  of  lonely  Prometheus ; — 

"  Oh  divine  air,  and  swiftly  flying  breezes ! 
Oh  river-fountaLns ;  mother  of  all,  oh  Earth, 
AndSea  of  waves  innumerable  smiling, 
AncNlmi  that  seest  all,  I  challenge  you 
To  look  on  me,  a  god,  and  by  the  gods  tormented ! " 

Keciting  aloud  this  cry  of  agonized  yet  uncon- 
querable resentment,  dispersing  such  words  to 
the  wind,  we  could  almost  listen  for  the  fluttering 
wings,  and  expect  the  apparition,  of  the  sea- 
nymphs,  a  sympathizing  and  mournful  chorus. 
Shut  in,  in  a  gloomy  passage  between  upright  and 
barren  hills,  across  the  summits  of  which  then 
lay,  like  the  top- stone  of  an  enormous  cromlech, 
a  pile  of  opaque  raincloud  menacing  to  complete 
the  darkness,  we  paused,  with  a  shudder  perhaps, 
at  the  brink  of  a  sullen  pool,  out  of  which  the 
chill  water  crept  away,  hoarsely  murmuring,  to 
pass  into  the  deep  ravine,  with  its  rocky  edges 
guarded  by  a  stunted  grove  of  gnarled  and  twisted 
oaks  that  put  forth  moss-covered  branches,  beckon- 
ing us  to  follow  J  and,  as  we  trod  in  silence  that 
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unknown  path,  we  thought  of  the  "  sad  river  of 
Acheron,"  where  the  secrets  of  the  ROiirs  etx.Tnity 
shall  be  revealed ;  we  thoup^ht  of  the  cavern  en- 
trance of  Hades,  not  far  off;  and  imagination, 
guided  by  the  Florentine  exile,  as  he  himself  wag 
led  by  the  Roman  of  a  former  age,  wandered  sadly 
in  the  lightless.  loveless,  woeful  vale  of  the 
wicked ;  then  sought  a  more  open  place,  where  to 
climb  up,  from  the  sedgy  bank  and  the  4iArop 
meadow,  to  the  purer  and  more  genial  climate  of 
the  mountain  of  virtuous  endeavour,  the  ascent  of 
which  is  from  barren  steepness  to  the  strange 
flowers  of  a  richer  mould  above,  and  from  the 
twilight  of  a  low  position,  shaded  from  the  dawn, 
up  into  the  full  sunshine  that  tinges  the  eminence 
with  triumphal  colour.  If  desirous  yet  of  a  bolder 
and  farther  excursion,  we  could  either  pursue  the 
vision  of  Dante  through  the  consummate  glories 
of  the  celestial  region ;  or  better,  w^e  could  find 
a  prospect  more  various  and  extensive,  as  well  as 
partly  conformable  to  rational  and  scientific  truth; 
and,  hours  after  the  quenching  of  the  fiery  vault 
of  sunset,  as  we  lingered  on  some  pinnacle  of  uu- 
obstructed  view,  scanning  the  circumference  of 
the  nocturnal  sky,  it  was  a  recollection  of  the 
blind  poet, — the  last  and  greatest  of  our  great 
kindred  spirits  three, —  that  suggested  to  us  the 
stupendous  flight  of  the  daring  archangel,  who 
escaped  from  the  infernal  pit,  who  traversed  the 
chaotic  waste  of  conflicting  elements,  then  stood 
upon  the  golden  staircase  of  heaven,  enviously, 
through  the  vast  opening  in  its  pearly  floor,  looking' 
down  upon  our  comer  of  the  universe,  — 

"  And,  without  longer  pause, 
Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant,  and  winds  with  ease 
Through  tlie  pore  marble  air  his  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  stars,  that  shone 
Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seemed  other  worlds  ; 
Or  other  worlds  they  seemed,  or  happy  isles 
Jjke  those  Hesperian  gardens  famed  of  old, 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  Howery  vales, 
Thrice  happy  isles;  but  who  dwelt  liappy  there 
He  staid  not  to  inquire." 

Had  we  not  a  fine  companionship  in  these 
meditative  rambles  ?  The  thoughts  of  these  ex- 
traordinary men,  which  outstrip  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  and  explore  with  a  keen  intelligence, 
while  they  render  vivid  by  passionate  aflection, 
the  region  of  superaatural  existences,  are  not  the}- 
comparable  to,  at  least  congenial  with,  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  us  by  tlie  most  astonishing 
of  natural  objects, —  by  the  sky  and  its  wondrous 
views  into  infinity,  by  the  untameable  ocean,  and 
the  everlasting  hills  ?  This  conviction,  which  has 
seemed  to  be  no  mere  fanciful  scntimentalism,  but 
to  be  well  founded  on  the  analogy  which,  in 
aesthetic  estimation,  may  be  traced  between  cor- 
responding moral  and  physical  attributes,  justifies 
our  introduction  of  -^schylus.  Dante,  and  Milton, 
as  Titanic  poets,  who  transcend  most  others,  in 
respect  to  the  solidity  and  originality  of  their 
substance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primary 
order  of  rocks  differ  from  the  more  superficial 
fonnations ;  although  we  take  no  account  of  com- 
pturative  antiquity,  in  borrowing  this  geological 
limilitude;   ^sq  most  durable  literary  deposits 


bearing  evidence,  as  the  ephemeral  ones  do,  of  the 
peculiar  influences  of  their  respective  periods,  in 
the  mode  of  their  stratification  and  the  character 
of  their  organic  remains. 

Th^  association  of  these  three  authors,  wc  are 
aware,  should  be  warranted  by  indicating  some 
points  of  connection,  more  precise  and  appropriate 
than  simply  their  common  characteristic  of  ex- 
celling genius,  which  hfis  n^ade  each  pne  of  their 
names  a  proverb  of  poetica}  sublfpiity.  A  certain 
relationshtp,  not  resemblance,  we  have  observed  to 
exist  between  them.  Our  comparison,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  will  be  of  "not  like  to  like,  but 
like  with  difference."  In  their  historical  position, 
as  men  of  widely  distant  ages,  subjected  to  the 
influences,  which  were  essentially  different,  of 
their  contemporary  circumstances,  in  their  artistic 
faculty  and  scientific  acquirements,  in  personal 
habits  and  disposition,  we  can  find  no  direct 
coincidencey  but  there  is  a  very  distinct  analogy 
between  their  situations  in  fespect  to  the  peculiar 
time  when  each  of  them  lived ;  and  they  present 
similar  monumental  attitudes  in  the  sight  of  pos- 
terity, as  each  appears  to  us  the  representative  of 
a  like  critical  moment  in  the  progress  of  some 
particular  form  of  civilization.  Some  instruction 
may  be  drawn  from  the  review  of  this  imperfect 
parallel,  not  less  in  the  points  of  divergence,  than 
where  the  lines  are  in  the  same  direction.  If  we 
can,  through  all  accidents  of  individual  bias,  per- 
ceive them  agreeing  in  one  predominant  tendency, 
it  will  be  safe  to  trace  from  them  a  true  line,  for 
the  conduct  of  thoso  who  recognise  their  equal 
rank. 

It  has  been  remarked,  with  a  reference  though 
not  explicitly  to  these  persons,  that  all  the  xcorld's 
poets,  who  copimand  the  very  chiefest  place,  have 
probably  been,  more  or  less,  men  of  tiie  world's 
business, — most  of  them,  practically  conversant 
with  state  affairs.  Ve  set  aside  Homer,  of  whose 
life  nothing  contrary  to  this  remark  is  known; 
and  Shakspere,  who  teas  a  inan  of  business, 
though  not  a  politician;  the  others  attest  our 
theory.  The  reason  is,  that  negotiation,  habits  of 
command  and  service  in  due  place,  and  of  ener- 
getic decision  in  actual  emergencies,  are  the  only 
means  of  educating  that  force  of  mind,  that  power 
of  realizing  absent  and  CQutinge^t  events,  that 
comprehension  of  the  ?*ange  of  hupaan  experience, 
and  that  acquaintance  with  the  alternations  of 
hope  and  regret,  courage  and  disappointment,  gra- 
titude and  repugnance,  which  are  required  to 
enable  the  poet  vividly  to  conceive  the  interests  of 
human  life,  or  to  impart  imaginative  colour, — de- 
rived from  no  source  but  froip  human  passion, — 
to  the  ideal  pictures  of  a  romantic  fancy,  or  to 
invoke  our  sympathy  with  the  enthusiasm  of  lyric, 
and  the  contentions  of   d|:amatic  composition.* 


*  May  we  be  allowed  to  commend  tliis  suggestion  es- 
pecially to  the  young  poets  of  this  day?  We  have  read, 
with  delighted  admu-alion,  the  volume  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith  ;  but  only  to  recur  to  the  conviction,  that  he  wants 
experience,  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  construct 
a  "Drama  of  Life"  more  woithy  of  the  gorgeous  wealth 
of  fancy  and  feeling  which  he  has  expende4>  The  samd 
is  true  of  "Festus." 
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We  do  not  say,  that  a  narrow  practice  of  trade 
routine,  without  a  liberal  culture  of  the  taste  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  indulgence  of  refined 
affections,  without  studies  that  enlarge  and  invi- 
gorate the  intellectual  vision,  and  store  the 
memory  with  a  variety  of  instances, — can  be 
favourable  to  poetical  sensibility ;  but  we  do  say, 
most  earnestly,  to  the  many  young  men  occupied 
in  the  functions  of  commerce,  who  are  at  this  day 
tempted,  (as  a  score  of  examples  in  our  own  city 
would  prove,)  to  think  their  necessary  engage- 
ments are  inconsistent  with  higher  pursuits,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  experience  of  the  counting- 
house  may  help  them,  effectually,  to  understand 
the  vast  march  of  history  and  the  noblest  creations 
of  literary  genius.  If  this  be  true  of  the  business 
of  details,  it  is  especially  true  of  political 
business ;  by  which  one  is  accustomed  to  regard 
men  in  general,  to  observe  their  broad  distin- 
guishing peculiarities  of  character  and  condition, 
to  reflect  on  the  habits  and  guess  the  desires  of 
millions  whom  one  cannot  personally  know,  to 
ascertain  by  philosophic  inference  the  principles 
that  hold  through  every  complication  of  circum- 
stances, to  feel  most  sensibly,  in  dealing  with 
immense  interests,  the  responsibility  of  action  and 
the  dependence  of  human  affairs.  It  is  another 
effect  of  political  experience,  that  a  man  who  is 
obliged, — in  every  office,  more  or  less, — to  con- 
sult the  wishes,  or  anticipate  thq  real  wants,  of 
the  multitude,  will  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  moral  constitution  of  humanity,  by  ob- 
serving it  in  native  simplicity,  and  will  thus  be 
exempt  from  the  delusion  of  mistaking  the  sophis- 
ticated affectations  of  any  conventional  coterie, 
for  the  physiology  of  healthy  nature.  The  great 
poets,  whom  we  now  speak  of,  were  all  practical 
statesmen;  in  different  States,  and  of  different 
political  partialities;  -^schylus  was  a  constitu- 
tional aristocrat,  a  man  of  the  old  heroic  stamp, 
who  lived  into  a  democratic  and  levelling  age,  lar 
less  congenial  to  his  temper,  than  was  the  Athens 
of  his  youth ;  Dante,  giving  his  nature  adhesion 
to  a  theory  of  imperial  monarchy,  which  could 
have  no  foundation  in  the  self-reliant  opulence  of 
the  Italian  republics,  found  out,  also,  the  futility 
of  any  striving  to  rebuild  the  systems  of  the 
past ;  Milton,  who  drew  from  the  Hebrew  book  of 
Judges,  and  from  the  brightest  passages  of  classic 
lore,  his  ideas  of  a  republican  theocracy,  of  which 
the  citizens,  qualified  by  intelligence  and  virtue, 
owed  allegiance  only  to  divine  supremacy,  was 
fated  also  to  outlive  the  failure  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  deplore  the  abuse  of  "  the  known 
rules  of  ancient  liberty," — and  the  return  of 
tyranny  with  a  vicious  and  servile  court.  All 
these  were  men  of  the  world ;  men  of  ambition, 
'*  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds ;"  each  one, 
after  spending  much  toil  in  serving  his  native 
country,  retired  with  the  high  lesson  of  the 
world's  disappointipent,  leaving  along  his  vacant 
path  of  life  the  lustre  of  patriotic  virtue. 

When  the  father  of  tragedy  was  emerging  from 
boyhood,  a  happy  revolution  was  accomplished  in 
the  government  of  Athens  ;  the  usurping  family 
Qf  Pisistratu^  were  expelled^  making  room  for  the 


re-establishment  of  civil  liberty,  with  larger  gua- 
rantees than  were  enjoyed  under  the  original 
enactments  of  Solon.  The  new  constitution  of 
Cleisthenes  extended  the  franchise,  which  had 
been  formerly  restricted  to  four  privileged  tribes, 
now  to  all  free  natives  of  Attica ;  the  legislative 
assembly,  based  on  their  suffirages,  and  liable  to 
annual  election,  was  invested  with  additional 
powers ;  the  citizens  were  provided  with  an  insti- 
tution, by  which  they  could,  in  case  of  the  public 
peace  being  endangered  by  ambitious  intrigues, 
decree  without  express  accusation  the  banishment 
of  any  obnoxious  person.  The  family  of  young 
JEschylus  were  patrician;  but,  like  the  honest 
men  of  all  classes,  they  frankly  accepted  these 
reforms  as  a  security  against  the  return  of  tyranny, 
and  we  find  his  relatives  holding  high  offices  in 
the  reformed  state.  A  detestation  of  monarchic 
rule,  which  recent  events  had  justly  provoked,  was 
a  part  of  the  virtue  of  an  Athenian  at  that  period; 
-^schylus  expresses  this  sentiment  in  several 
places.  The  republic  of  Athens,  which  gave  its 
tone  to  the  other  liberalising  communities  of  Hel- 
lenic race,  had  become  the  conspicuous  model  of 
political  progress,  **  a  city  set  on  a  hill,"  contain- 
ing, we  may  say,  the  elements  of  our  European 
freedom ;  which  in  its  infancy  was  menaced  by  the 
Asiatic  despot.  The  momentous  duel  began,  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  enlightened  civili- 
sation, and  of  Oriental  servility.  A  most  formid- 
able expedition  was  sent  by  the  Persian  king,  to 
force  the  Athenians  to  receive  back  their  deposed 
tyrant.  The  invaders  had  occupied  a  strip  of  level 
ground,  along  the  coast,  separated  by  rugged  hills 
from  the  rest  of  Attica.  Into  this  memorable 
plain  descended  ten  thousand  Athenian  spearmen, 
and  running  acrossthe  space,  a  mile  or  two,  which 
intervened,  they  flrove  the  Persian  host,  some  into 
the  swamp,  and  some  into  the  sea.  Three  brothers 
took  part  in  the  gallant  achievement :  Cyncgeirus 
was  one,  who  dashed  over  the  sandy  beach  and 
laid  hold  of  the  stern  of  a  ship  of  the  retreating 
foe,  when  his  arm  was  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  an 
axe ;  another  brother  was  -^schylus,  then  about 
thirty  years  old,  whose  conduct  on  that  occasion 
must  have  been  also  distinguished,  as  it  was  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone,  in  Sicily, 
many  years  afterwards : — 

"  How  brave  in  battle  was  Enphorion's  son, 

The  longhaired  Mede  can  tell  who  fled  from  Marathon." 

A  third  brother  was  Ameinias,  who  was  to  merit 
similar  honours  in  a  conflict  no  less  renowned. 
The  victory  at  Marathon  must  have  been  a  8uq}rise 
to  the  men  who  owed  it  to  their  unhesitating  cou- 
rage. A  moment  of  intense  anxiety  foUoweJ; 
they  looked  up,  breathless  from  the  struggle,  and 
saw  a  glittering  shield  held  up,  on  the  neighbour- 
ing summit  of  the  mountain ;  which  they  rightly 
suspected  was  a  signal,  made  by  traitors  in  the 
country,  to  invite  the  Persian  fleet  to  sail  round 
to  Athens,  and  capture  the  city  in  the  absence  of 
its  defenders.  "Weariness  and  wounds  did  not 
prevent  them  from  marching  instantly,  over 
twenty  rough  miles  of  hilly  road,  to  protect  the 
city;  by  this  alacrity^  the  invaders  were  intimi^ 
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dated,  and  the  D^aval  attack  was  postponed  until 
several  years  later.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  it  appears  to  us,  have  the  most  precious 
interests  of  our  race  heen  at  stake,  to  so  vast  an 
amount,  considering  that  Greece  was  then  their 
sole  depository,  as  they  were  during  this  war; 
therefore,  we  can  refer  to  its  events  with  a  juster 
exultation,  than  we  usually  feel  in  the  tale  of 
martial  achievements.  The  marvellous  array  of 
motley  nations,  who  followed  the  sceptre  of 
Xerxes,  a  multitude  whose  number  was,  perhaps, 
never  approached  until  the  Crusades,  by  any  mili- 
tary combination,  the  abject  submission  of  the  rich 
and  enlightened  states  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
who  had  been  terrified  into  becoming  instruments 
of  the  barbarian  power  for  the  destruction  of 
Europe,  had  oppressed  the  mind  of  the  strongest, 
with  the  gloom  of  impending  calamity.  Tlie 
energy,  which  rose  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  this 
fearful  moment,  was  only  found  in  the  self-govern- 
ing people  of  a  few  Greek  cities,  small  and  poor  in 
comparison  with  those  which  succumbed.  How 
thoroughly  the  soul  of  -^schylus  was  roused,  we 
may  learn  from  his  own  heroic  strain.  "We,  the  coun- 
trymen of  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  may  read  with 
kindling  spirit  that  narrative,  in  the  drama  of  the 
"  Persians,"  which  the  Athenian  poet,  who  lent  a 
hand  at  Salamis,  composed  for  the  celebration  of 
the  national  deliverance ;  the  narrator  is  a  fugitive 
from  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  who  has  escaped  to  tell 
the  story  of  its  discomfiture  to  the  Persian  queen : — 

"  At  length,  when  the  while  horses  of  the  Day 
Burst  o'er  the  main,  all  beautiful  to  see, 
First  from  the  Greeks  a  tuneful  shout  arose 
Well  omened,  and,  with  replication  loud, 
Leapt  the  blithe  echo  from  the  rocky  shore. 

*  Fear  seized  the  Persian  host,  no  longer  tricked 
By  vain  opinion  ;  not  like  wavering  flight 
Billowed  the  solemn  psean  of  the  Greeks, 
But  like  the  shout  of  men  to  battle  urging 
With  lusty  cheer.    Then  tlie  fierce  trumpet's  voice 
Blazed  o'er  the  main ;  and  on  the  salt  sea  flood 
Forthwith  the  oars,  with  measured  plash,  descended, 
And  all  their  lines,  with  dexterous  speed  displayed, 
Stood  with  opposing  front.    The  right  wing  tirst. 
Then  the  whole  fleet  bore  down,  and  straight  uprose 
A  mighty  shout.    *  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  advance ! 

*  Your  country  free,  your  chiUh^en  free,  your  wives ! 

*  The  altars  of  your  native  gods  deliver, 

*  And  your  ancestral  tombs, — all's  now  at  stake !' 
A  like  salute  from  our  whole  line  back  rolled 

In  Persian  speech.    No  more  delay,  but  straight 
Trireme  on  trireme,  brazen  beak  on  beak 
Dashed  furious.    A  Greek  ship  led  on  the  attack,* 
And  from  the  prow  of  a  Phoenician  struck 
His  figure -bead ;  and  now  the  grapple  closed 
Of  each  ship  with  a  desperate  adversary. 
At  first  the  main  line  of  the  Persian  fleet 
Stood  the  harsh  shock ;  but  soon  their  multitude 
Became  their  ruin  ;  in  Uie  narrow  frith 
They  might  not  use  their  strength,  and,  jammed  to- 
gether, 
Their  ships  with  brazen  beaks  did  bite  each  other, 
And  shattered  their  own  oars.     Meanwhile  the  Greeks 
Stroke  after  stroke  dealt  dexterous  all  around, 
Till  our  ships  showed  their  keels,  and  the  blue  sea 


♦  The  captain  of  the  ship  was  Ameinias,  brother  of 
^schylus;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  behaved  is  told 
very  ciroumstantially  by  the  historian,  Herodotus ;  but 
the  poet  was  forbidden,  by  ganaroas  modasty,  to  mantion 
tiia  aame  of  so  nnx  a  rtlatiYa  of  lus  awn. 


Could  not  be  seen,  with  multitude  of  ships 

And  corpses  covered.    All  the  shores  were  strewn, 

And  the  rough  rocks,  with  dead ;  till,  in  the  end, 

Each  ship  in  the  barbaric  host,  that  yet 

Had  oars,  in  a  disordered  flight  rowed  ofi*. 

As  men  that  fish  for  tunnies,  so  the  Greeks, 

With  broken  booms,  and  fragments  of  the  wreck, 

Struck  our  snai-ed  men,  and  hacked  them  that  the  sea. 

With  wail  and  moaning  was  possessed  around 

Until  the  night." 

The  deliverance  of  Europe,  for  ever,  from  the 
perilous  ascendancy  of  the  Persian  empire,  thus 
effected  by  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  sea- 
faring men  of  the  isles,  was  finished,  the  next 
year,  by  the  defeat  of  tho  Persian  land  army,  at 
Platoea,  where  also  the  poet  was.  The  next  few 
years,  including  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  and 
the  meridian  of  his  literary  fame,  began  an  un- 
controllable expansion  of  the  political  life  of 
Athens.  In  the  common  struggle  for  existence, 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  the  meanest  classes  had 
become  morally  ennobled ;  and  it  was  the  desii-e 
to  reward  them  with  a  proof  of  confidence  in  po- 
pular virtue,  which  induced  Aristcides  even,  who 
headed  the  Conservative  interest  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, to  propose  that  the  highest  magistracy 
should  be  opened  to  all,  without  distinction  of 
rank.  We  have  no  record  of  the  actual  service 
of  -^schylus  in  any  political  oflice ;  but  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  unemployed ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances, particularly  in  his  play  of  "  The  Suppli- 
ants," he  shows  a  familiarity  with  political  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  decided  esteem  for  the  customs  of 
a  constitutional  deliberative  assembly.  There  was 
no  question,  at  this  period,  of  reverting  to  the 
oligarchy  of  a  preceding  age;  nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  suppose  the  poet  was  disposed  to  look 
unfavourably  on  tho  admission  of  popular  in- 
fluence into  tho  councils  of  the  state.  But  we 
must  not  judge  the  political  affairs  of  Athens  by 
near  comparison  with  those  of  our  own  day.  The 
Athenian  democracy,  at  the  time  of  its  fullest  de- 
velopment, did  not  stand  upon  a  basis  of  equal 
human  rights ;  but  the  people,  who  dispensed  all 
power,  were  themselves  a  privileged  caste;  tho 
place  of  those,  whom  we  now  call  tho  working 
classes,  being  then  allotted  to  mere  slaves,  who 
were  at  least  one-half  of  the  entire  population. 
It  is  obvious,  that  a  just  and  prudent  statesman 
would  regard  with  caution,  even  with  jealousy,  the 
irrevocable  commitment  of  the  public  welfare,  in- 
cluding the  constitutional  securities  of  liberty, 
which  had  been  so  recently  won,  and  so  mira- 
culously preserved,  to  the  numerical  majority  of  a 
commimity  so  fickle,  so  partial,  and  so  little  ex- 
perienced, hitherto,  in  affairs  of  state,  as  the  lower 
order  of  Athenian  citizens  then  were;  espe- 
cially when  tho  rivalry  and  intrigues  of  other 
Grecian  states,  which  laid  schemes  incessantly 
for  the  destruction  of  this  one*s  prosperity,  re- 
quired the  most  wary  and  expert  management. 
The  Peloponncsian  war  might  have  ravaged  Hellas 
immediately  after  the  Persian  war,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  inflexible  consistency  of  that  conser- 
vative party,  which,  liberally  and  w^isely  forward- 
ing all  reforms  of  real  necessity,  withstood  the 
giddy  notiona  of  national  e^graudisement;  in  op- 
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position  to  Themistocles,  a  splendid  traitor,  the 
ablest  practical  man  of  his  day,  who  conspired  with 
the  enemy  while  he  flattered  the  populace  with 
schemes  of  conquest.  In  this  conservative  party, 
composed  of  men  who  had  lived  through  the  revo- 
lution of  Cleisthenes,  and  had  known  the  terrible 
Persian  invasion,  we  find  JEschylus,  as  he  became 
aged,  naturally,  with  a  stronger  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  heroic  men  of  the  last  generation, 
than  to  the  new  maxims  of  a  magnificent  and  un- 
sparing poUcy,  which  prevailed  under  Pericles. 
He  could  not  relinquish  the  venerable  institutions 
of  his  forefathers,  without  a  protest  in  their 
favour;  and  a  protest  more  noble  and  more  im- 
pressive, than  he  published,  when  near  sixty  years 
old,  in  the  sacred  drama  of  the  '^Eumenides,'' 
could  not  have  been  contrived.  The  old  Homeric 
story  of  Orestes  he  chose  for  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  dramatic  pieces,  which  are  happily  handed  down 
to  us, — the  only  complete  Greek  trilogy,  or  series 
of  three  connected  suets,  we  possess.  The  religion 
of  the  heroic  or  legendary  age,  which  sanctioned  a 
sort  of  "  wild  justice,"  obliged  the  nearest  relative 
of  a  murdered  person  to  slay  the  murderer ;  if  he 
neglected  that  duty,  he  was  impious.  Assuming 
the  existence  of  such  an  obligation,  (though  it  was 
not  seriously  approved  by  the  morality  of  -^s- 
chylus,  any  more  than  by  our  own,)  the  case  of 
King  Agamemnon,  who  was  murdered,  on  his 
return  from  the  ten  years*  war,  by  his  adulterous 
wife  and  her  paramour,  occasioned  in  his  only  son 
Orestes  an  awful  conflict  of  opposing  impulses, — 
the  proper  theme  of  tragedy.  He  was  bound  sa- 
credly, by  the  divine  law  and  ,by  the  custom  of 
mankind,  as  understood  in  the  rude  age  of  violence, 
to  kill  his  own  mother.  He  did  so,  with  prayer 
and  sorrow  striving  to  sanctify  the  act.  But  a 
strife  arises  among  the  gods,  which  shakes  the 
moral  structure  of  polytheism  to  its  foundation. 
The  deed  of  Orestes  is  horrible  and  unholy ;  the 
mysterious  impersonation  of  avenging  remoree,  the 
dreadful  female  forqis,  daughters  of  Night,  that 
rise  out  of  subterranean  caverns  below  the  tombs 
of  the  dead,  chase  him  to  and  fro,  with  unsleeping 
torment.  He  takes  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo, 
who  represents  the  patron  of  divine  law,  or  posi- 
tive prophetic  instruction,  to  which  Orestes  be- 
lieved himself  obedient,  in  punishing  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father.  The  tormenting  spirits,  who 
personify  natural  remorse  for  a  crime  involving 
the  outrage  of  natural  affections,  demand  that 
Orestes  be  abandoned  to  their  clutches.  The  dis- 
pute is  referred,  as  indeed  every  moral  problem 
must  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  Minerva,  the 
goddess  of  reason, —  taking  that  faculty,  in  the 
true  metaphysical  definition,  as  the  dictator  of 
absolute  and  essential  truth,  and  the  light  of 
moral  conscience.  By  Minerva,  the  question  is 
referred  to  the  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus 
at  Athens ;  as  though  the  poet  designed  to  repre- 
sent that  venerable  court,  in  its  very  origin;  di- 
vinely commissioned  to  try  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  human  conduct.  Their  judgment 
acquits  Orestes,  recognising  the  validity  of  his 
obligation  to  obey  the  supposed  injunction  of  posi- 
Uyo  duty,  ancl  the  law  of  retaliatiouj  while  at 


the  same  time  the  dreadful  vindicators  of  outraged 
nature  are  appeased,  by  a  pledge  that  Athens  will 
for  ever  keep  a  constant  reverence  for  their  claims. 
This  drama,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
political  discussions  of  the  time,  illustrates  the 
characters  of  the  author  and  of  his  countrymen, 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  tribunal  of 
Areopagus  (or  Mars'  Hill)  had  come  to  be  talked 
of  by  the  more  volatile  and  younger  part  of  the 
Athenians,  as  old-fashioned  and  ''slow,"  —  not 
dilatory  in  its  proceedure,  but  tardy  in  adapting 
itself  to  a  "  go-a-head  "  age ;  for  we  must  remem- 
ber, the  ultra  liberals  of  Athens  were  inclined  to 
go  at  a  paoe,  that  would  astonish  even  the  Eadi- 
cals  of  the  nineteenth  centniry.  Now,  the  Areo- 
pagus was  composed  of  men,  who  had  served  with 
credit  the  most  responsible  offices  of  state,  and  who 
were  appointed  for  Hfe,  members  of  this  supreme 
court.  Mr.  Grote,  whose  sympathies  are  all  on 
the  democratic  side,  and  who  conjectures,  that  the 
power  of  the  Areopagus  was  sometimes  abused, 
describes  it  as  ''anterior  to  the  democracy  in 
point  of  date,  invested  with  a  kind  of  religious 
respect,  and  believed  to  possess  mysterious  tra- 
ditions, emanating  from  a  divine  source;  and 
during  the  calamitous  period  of  the  Persiem  inva- 
sion, its  forwardness  and  patriotism  had  been  so 
highly  appreciated,  as  to  procure  for  it  an  in- 
creased share  of  ascendancy.  Trials  for  homicide 
were  only  one  part  of  its  jurisdiction ;  it  exercised 
judicial  competence  over  many  other  cases  besides; 
and,  what  was  of  still  greater  moment,  it  main- 
tained a  right  of  censorial  police  over  the  lives 
and  habits  of  the  citizens.  It  professed  to  enforce 
a  tutelary  and  paternal  discipline,  beyond  that 
which  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  could  mark  out, 
over  the  indolent,  prodigal,  and  undutiful,  and 
the  deserters  from  old  rite  and  custom.  To  crown 
all,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  also  exercised  super- 
vision over  the  public  assembly,  taking  care  that 
none  of  its  proceedings  should  be  such  as  to  in- 
fringe the  established  laws  of  the  country.  These 
were  powers  immense  as  well  as  undefined,  not 
derived  from  any  formal  grant  of  the  people,  but 
having  their  source  in  immemorial  antiquity,  and 
sustained  by  general  awe  and  reverence."  Such 
was  the  solemn  tribunal  of  Mars'  Hill ;  and  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  peculiar  foibles  of  Athenian  cha- 
racter, in  the  later  age,  as  exhibited  in  the  come- 
dies of  their  satirist,  and  occasioning  the  disasters 
narrated  by  their  second  historian,  that  rash  in- 
clination to  novelty  and  excessive  enterprise,  that 
impatience  of  restraint,  that  vanity  of  parade  and 
boasting,  which  unhappily  continued  to  exist 
long  after  the  solid  virtues  of  honour  and  unselfish 
enthusiasm  had  been  ruined  by  luxurious  in- 
dulgence and  time-serving  sophistry,  we  shall  think 
the  preservation  of  this  Areopagus,  as  the  only 
constitutional  check  on  the  capricious  impulses  of 
democracy,  and  as  a  legal  power  which  could  not, 
in  any  conceivable  event,  become  dangerous  to 
freedom,  having  no  hereditary  members,  was  an 
object  worthy  of  the  last  interference  of  a  great 
poet  in  statesmanship.  The  point  of  attack  set 
looted  by  the  innovating  party  who  wished  to 
destrpv  the  Areopagus  was,  its  judicial  aujl^ofity. 
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It  was  proposed,  to  deprive  the  ancient  supreme 
court  of  all  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  except, 
in  petty  cases,  the  imposition  of  a  small  fine,  and 
its  powers  were  transferred  to  juries  of  the  people, 
—  which  differed  from  our  British  juries  inasmuch 
as  the  jurors  were  paid,  and  the  authors  of  the 
new  system  were  suspected  of  designing  it  as  an 
indirect  bribe,  to  gain  favour  with  the  venal  part 
of  their  constituency..  It  was  in  such  an  emer- 
gency that  uEschylus,  who  had  abstained,  for 
some  time  previous,  from  meddling  with  political 
affairs,  and  had  even  ceased  to  reside  in  his  native 
city,  since  the  changes  of  fashion  had  caused  him 
to  bo  neglected  for  younger  men,  presented 
the  drama  of  Orestes  in  tho  national  theatre. 
This  composition  was  intended,  evidently, 
to  convey  other  important  lessons,  moral  and 
political;  but  its  principal  object  was  to  give 
effect,  on  the  very  spot,  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
divine  patroness  of  tho  city,  in  commending  the 
Areopagus :  — 

"  Here,  Athenians,* 
Shall  reverence  of  the  gods,  and  holy  fear 
Tliat  shrinks  IVom  wronjf,  both  night  and  day  possess 
A  place  apart,  so  long  as  fickle  change 
Your  ancient  laws  disturbs  not ;  but,  if  this 
Puie  fount  with  muddy  streams  ye  trouble,  ye 
Shall  seek  the  draught  in  vain.    From  anarchy 
And.  slavish  tyranny  may  this  my  ordinance 
Preserve  my  people !     Cast  not  from  your  walls 
All  high  authority  ;  for  where  no  fear 
Awful  remains,  what  mortal  will  be  just? 
This  holy  reverence  use,  and  ye  possess 
A  bulwark,  and  a  safeguard  of  the  land, 
Such  as  no  race  of  men  can  boast,  afar 
In  Borean  Scythia,  or  in  Pelops'  land. 
This  council  I  appoint  to  stand  intact 
From  gain,  a  venerated  conclave,  quick 
With  sharpened  indignation, — when  all  sleep, 
A  watchful  guard.    These  words  of  warning  hear, 
My  citizens,  for  ever.    Now,  ye  judges, 
Rise,  take  your  ballot,  and  by  vote  decide, 
The  sacred  oath  revering.    I  have  spoken." 

"Whether  the  wisdom  of  Areopagus  could  have 
defended  the  liberties  of  Greece  against  Philip 
of  Macedon,  better  than  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, we  cannot  say ;  but  if  the  pure  and  lofty 
tone  of  mind,  which  the  great  tragic  poet  would 
have  inspired  in  his  countrymen,  that  genuine 
religiousness  of  feeling  which  venerates  the  moral 
law,  and  engages  every  conscience  to  its  ministry, 
had  prevailed  with  the  Athenians,  the  glory  of 
the  city  of  Pallas  would  have  been  never  defaced, 
and  Greece  would  bo  "  living  Greece"  to  this  day. 

"We  pass  to  a  very  different  historical  period ; 
but  we  find  a  reproduction  of  the  same  elements 
of  society,  with  the  addition  of  some  peculiarly 
modem,  and  taking  their  form  from  the  pressure 
of  very  different  circumstances.  There  is  a  good 
degree  of  parallelism,  however,  between  the  situa- 
tion of  Athens,  when  it  became  head  of  the  Greek 
maritime  confederation,  and  that  of  Dante's 
Florence.  The  latter  state  was  likewise  passing 
through  a  transition  from  the  rigid  simplicity  of 
a  preceding  age  to  the  profuse  enjoyment  of  civic 


♦  In  this  and  the  preceding  extract,  we  have  used  the 
transliition  of  Professor  Blackie,  with  some  slight  verbdi  I 
aluraiions.  ' 


pomp  and  wealth,  and  the  pride  of  external  supre* 
macy.  The  ancestors  of  those  opulent  merchants 
with  whom  Dante  lived  had  been  careful,  by  fru- 
gality and  labour,  to  lay  up  the  substance  of  great 
future  prosperity ;  the  richest  families  were  con- 
tent to  live  plainly  and  wear  a  clothing  of  coarse 
serge,  while  they  manu&ctured  silk  and  dyed 
the  finer  cloth,  for  exportation  to  Borne,  to  Paris, 
and  the  Levant.  Profits  thus  accumulated  en- 
abled tho  Florentines  to  create  the  system  of 
banking,  by  which  they  gained  much  control 
over  the  financial  affairs  of  foreign  governments, 
and  over  private  transactions  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  To  this  mercantile  eminence  they  added 
a  military  power,  which  gave  Florence  the  poli- 
tical ascendancy  in  Central  Italy.  Dante  was 
under  twenty  years  old,  when  her  rival,  the 
maritime  Pisa,  was  broken  by  the  Genoese  fleet 
in  the  battle  of  Meloria ;  and  Florence  then  took 
advantage  of  the  Pisan  calamity  to  extort  con- 
cessions for  her  own  traffic  and  extension  of  ter^ 
ritory.  Other  neighbouring  cities  had  been  com- 
pelled to  join  the  Florentine  alliance ;  one  or  two, 
resisting  like  Semifonte,  had  been  destroyed  or 
disarmed.  The  Guelphic  league  of  Tuscany  was 
a  combination  of  several  thriving  city  republics, 
rife  with  energy,  resources,  and  intelligence,  to 
defend  their  own  popular  sovereignty,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  against  the  overriding 
turbulence  of  the  feudal  lords,  who  had  come  into 
Italy  with  Gothic  and  Lombard  conquerors.  These 
haughty  chieftains,  refusing  to  conform  to  the  laws 
of  a  regular  civilization,  and  having  brought  from 
beyond  the  Alps  habits  quite  alien  to  Italy,  would 
render  no  allegiance  but  to  the  German  Emperor, 
himself  the  head  of  a  feudal  federalism,  but  claim- 
ing the  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  pre- 
tended heritage  of  Imperial  Home.  Against  this, 
the  Ghibelline  interest,  the  Popes  could  oppose 
no  counteracting  force,  except  the  growing  vigour 
of  democracy  in  the  independent  commercial 
cities.  To  this  cause,  rather  than  to  the  remains 
of  Koman  sway,  more  abundant  in  the  municipia 
of  Italy  than  in  distant  provinces  of  the  ancient 
empire,  was  due  the  wonderful  development  of 
arts,  and  arms,  and  freedom,  in  the  several  Italian 
republics.  It  was  a  progress  too  rapid  and  which, 
like  the  corresponding  perfection  of  the  indepen- 
dent Grecian  states,  soon  mtist  have  either  yielded 
to  the  steady  aggressions  of  a  firmly  organized 
monarchy,  or  else  have  been  dispersed  in  the 
jealous  hostilities  of  these  states  with  one  an- 
other,— both  which  events,  at  different  times,  did 
actually  occur  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece ;  but 
the  bloom  of  this  prosperous  activity,  displayed  in 
every  function  of  humaxl  life,  was  admirable  in 
Florence,  as  well  as  in  Athens.  It  was  the  for- 
tune of  Dante,  as  it  was  of  -Sschylus,  when  he 
grew  up  to  manhood,  to  find  his  country  just 
beginning  a  career  of  glory  abroad,  and  of  internal 
harmony  as  they  vainly  hoped.  The  sanguinary 
strife  of  ambitious  leaders,  which  repeatedly  dis- 
turbed the '  streets  of  the  fair  city,  had  been 
quelled,  apparently,  by  the  influence  of  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  and  the  protectorate  of  a  foreign 
e.    After  expelling  the  implacable  GliibelliuG 
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chiefs,  the  citizens  were  left  in  a  condition  to  es- 
tablish constitational  guarantees  for  peace  and 
liberty.      A  new  government  was  erected  on  a 
democratic  basis,  in  which  "  Priors  of  the  Arts,*' 
elected  by  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  for  a  term 
of  two  months,  were  entrusted  with  the  public 
affairs ;  aud  a  few  years  after,  this  popular  system 
was  again  extended  by  the  reforms  of  Giano  della 
Eella;  the  nobles  residing  in  the  city  who  had 
persisted  haughtily  in  their  violent  outrages  of  its 
law,  were  excluded  from  political  office,  and  the 
tradespeople  formed  into  a  militia,  four  thousand 
strong,  who  should  rally  around  the  *'  standard  of 
justice**  to  suppress  factious  disturbers  and  support 
the  magistracy.     In  such  a  community,  gay,  busy, 
and  high-spirited,  the  public  life  of  Dante  began ; 
he  was  the  orphan  son  of  an  ancient  but    im- 
poverished house ;    and   though   educated  as  a 
gentleman,  he  assumed  the  medical  calling,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  practising  it,  but  that  he  might 
be  eligible  to   political  office,    which  the    law 
restricted  to  enrolled  Inembers  of  some  trading  or 
professional  guild.     His  tutor  in  literature  was 
Jirunetto  Latini,  the  town  clerk,  and  he  had  also 
studied  at  the  university  of  Bologna.     He  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  high  connections  in  the  Guelph 
party,    and  devoted  himself  consistently  to  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth.      At  the  age   of 
twenty-five,  he  had  accompanied  an  important 
militaiy  expedition  against  Arezzo,    where  his 
youthful  ardour,  before  the  ranks  engaged,  chain- 
ing with  other  cavaliers  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  was  nearly  fatal;    the  Aretine  footmen, 
covered  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  crouched  beneath  the 
horses'  bellies,  and  unhorsed  some  of  this  rash 
chivalry;  the  year  following,  he  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Caprona.     But  it  was  in  diplomacy 
and  in  political  deliberations,  that  his  learning, 
his  faculties  of  debate,  and  grave  oratory,  were 
most  useful.      He  was  frequently  employed  in 
foreign  missions, — was  accredited  ambassador  to 
Sienna,  to  settle  a  boundary  question ;  again,  to 
conclude  some  treaties  with  Naples,  with  Venice, 
and  it  is  even  said,  with  the  court  of  France. 
All  his  work  was  creditably  performed.     With 
the    continence    of    a    truly    noble    mind,    he 
has  told  us  nothing  of  his  own  life  during  this 
period  of  happy  and  respected  labour,  in  his  native 
city ;  but  we  may  imagine  him,  relieving  the  toil 
of  state  affairs  with  philosophical  and  elegant 
studies;  ho  watched  the  perfecting  of  those  ex- 
quisite creations  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,    which  began,  in  the  same  years,  to 
adorn  the  city  of  the  graces ;  he  collected,  in  the 
book  called  '*  Vita  Nuova,"  his  lyrical  poems,  and 
cultivated  a  fine  musical  taste  with  the  artist 

"His  Casella,  whom  he  wooed  to  sing, 
Met  iu  the  milder  shades  of  purgatory." 

Dante  had  now  friends,  "honour,  love,  obedi- 
ence," a  tranquil  home,  (for  we  reject  the  tale  of 
his  wife's  ill  temper  as  a  piece  of  the  idle  gossip, 
^s'liich  to  this  day  merits  for  the  society  of  Flo- 
rence the  epithet  of  maldieenU ;)  his  sons  were 
growing  up ;  his  income  moderate  but  comfortable ; 
f'U'  Gemma  had  brought  him  a  dowry.     Our  coun- 


trywoman, who  seems  to  have  imbibed  his  spirit  in 
the  air  of  Florence  at  "  Casa  Guldi  Windows," 
describes  him  in  the  evening  twilight,  when,  on 
that  spot  of  the  pavement  which  is  yet  hallowed 
by  memory, 

"  He  used  to  bring  his  quiet  chair  out,  turned 
To  Brunelleschi's  church,  and  pour  alone 
The  lava  of  his  spirit  when  it  burned. 
It  is  not  cold  to-day.     Oh  passionate 
Poor  Dante,  who,  a  banished  Florentine, 
Didst  sit  austere  at  tables  of  the  great, 
And  muse  upon  this  far-off  seat  of  thine, 
And  til  ink  how  often  tlie  passers  used  to  wait 
A  moment,  in  the  golden  day's  decline, 
With  '  Good  night,  dearest  Dante !'  well,  Good  night !" 

In  copying  this  truthful  and  affectionate  pic- 
ture, we  have  anticipated  the  melancholy  inter- 
ruption of  the  poet's  Florentine  career.  As  he 
approached  the  middle  age  of  thirty-five,  "nel 
mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita,"  the  aspect  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lived  underwent  a  gloomy 
and  menacing  change.  There  is  a  sombre  and 
harsh  presence  in  the  allegorical  introduction  to 
the  **  Inferno."  The  figurative  monsters,  which 
he  has  taken  from  a  verse  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  Envy,  a  malignant  insatiable  wolf,  the 
leonine  haughtiness  of  the  factions,  and  vicious 
voluptuousness,  with  a  stealthy  feline  approach 
and  gaUy  spotted  garb,  now  began  to  perplex  the 
rulers  of  Florence,  provoking  frequent  conspiracies 
and  scandalous  brawls.  A  quarrel  at  Pistoia, 
which  originated  in  the  cruel  vengeance  taken  for 
a  personal  affront,  was  espoused  by  the  connections 
of  each  of  the  contentious  families,  at  Florence, 
and  quickly  divided  the  whole  city,  being  compli- 
cated with  various  private  enmities,  in  a  very 
characteristic  manner.  Shakspere  has  shown  us, 
in  the  feud  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  lawless  contests,  which  broke  out 
almost  every  week  in  an  Italian  city,  and  which 
often  kept  neighbours  at  strife,  for  several  years. 
The  Cerchi  and  Donati  families,  who  had  some 
dispute  about  an  heiress,  of  course  took  opposite 
sides  in  this  affair ;  and  the  parties  of  the  Black 
and  White  were  soon  compact,  with  a  furious 
desire  for  blood.  It  was  a  bitter  word  between 
two  foolish  ladies  at  the  dinner  table,  that  occa- 
sioned the  first  bloodshed  at  this  time  in  Florence. 
A  few  days  latQr,  the  factions  having  got  to  actual 
fighting,  and  some  of  them  having  assaulted  the 
civic  officers,  the  Priors,  of  whom  Dante  was  one 
in  that  summer  of  1300,  having  taken  counsel  on 
the  emergency,  summoned  the  militia,  disarmed 
the  combatants  in  the  public  square,  and  banished 
the  most  refractory  of  either  side.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  Dante's  impartiality;  for  this  sentence 
included,  on  the  one  hand,  his  wife's  relatives  the 
Donati,  and  on  the  other  his  congenial  friend  and 
companion  scholar.  Guide  Cavalcanti;  who  was 
guilty  of  attempting  to  revenge  a  scheme  to  assas- 
sinate him  by  attacking  Corse  Donati,  when  they 
casually  met ;  for  this.  Guide  was  sent  to  the 
Serrazana,  and  died  of  a  fever  taken  in  that  un- 
healthy district.  The  papal  legate,  who  was  sent 
ostensibly  to  restore  peace,  intrigued  with  the 
party  of  Donati,  and  secretly  invited  the  people  of 
Lurca  to  invade  Florence.     The  firmness  of  Dante 
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and  his  colleagues,  one  of  whom  was  the  historian 
Dino  Compagni,  saved  the  city  for  this  year.    The 
pope,  Bomface  YIII.^  had  laid  a  snare  for  the 
reduction    of  Florentine    independence,    which, 
tliough  essentially  Guelphic,  now  gave  some  nn- 
eusincss  to  the  timidity  of  the  Lateran ;  he  was, 
besides,   under  private  pecuniary  obligations  to 
certain  bankers  connected  with  tiie  Black  faction 
at  Florence.     In  the  next  year,  after  the  offenders 
hud  been  recalled  from  exile,  troubles  arose  again, 
which  gave  room  for  these  treacherous  designs. 
Some  of  the  Cerchi  family,  journeying  to  their 
estate  in  the  country,  took  a  shorter  road  through 
tlie   lands   of  Donati;    they  were    stopped  sudd 
fought,  and  worse  conflicts  were  expected.     The 
Black  party  requested  the  Pope  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  the  French  prince,  Charles  of 
Valois,  who  was  then  in  Italy  with  a  military 
force,  that  he  might  ensure  their  triumph.     This 
intention  being  rumoured,  a  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  was  held,  to  send  the  Pope  a  counter 
memorial,  to  provide  against  foreign  interference. 
An  incident  which  occunred  at  this  meeting,  though 
slight,  is  very  significant ;  as  it  shows  how  liable 
are  the  vulgar,  in  their  intercourse  with  a  person 
of  absent  and  reserved  habit  of  mind,  to  ascribe 
his  peculiarities  of   manner  to  offensive  hauteur. 
**  When  it  came  to  be  deliberated,"  says  Boccaccio, 
*'  who  should  be  first  in  this  embassy,  all  said, 
'  Let  it  be  Dante.'    To  which  proposal  Dante, 
having  remained  in  thought  for  some  time,  said, 
'  If  I  go,  who  remains  ?  and  if  I   remain,  who 
goes?'  almost    as    if  he    had  been  the  only  one 
among  them  all,  who  was  worthy  of  estimation. 
This  speech  was  heard  and  noted  against  him." 
The  last  biographer  of  Dante  remarks  that "  scorn- 
ful words  must  pay  a  dear  price  in  small  states ;  " 
but  we  suppose  this  soliloquy  to  have  been  quite 
natural  and  inoffensively  meant ;  at  the  moment, 
there  was  urgent  need  of  an  efficient  guardianship 
at  home,  as  well  as  of  diplomacy  at  the  Eoman 
court;  and  the  ablest  man   in  the  government 
was  surely  excusable  if,  when  he  was  requested 
to  depart  on  such  a  commission,  he  asked  himself 
thoughtfully,  **  But  who  will  be  left  in  Florence, 
to  take  care  of  affiairs  in  my  absence  ?  "     In  fact, 
it  woe  in  those  very  days,  while  Dante  was  de- 
layed at  Eome  by  the  false  pope,  that  the  French- 
man, with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  entered  Florence, 
pretending  a  mission  of  pacification.     The  inter- 
vention was  quite  uncalled  for  by  the  public  wel- 
fare, as  the  magistrates  were  yet  strong  enough 
to  put  down  the  factious,  without  foreign  help. 
Charles  very  soon  cast  off  all  disguise ;  and  after 
having,  by  an  oath  to  preserve  peace,  law,  and 
order,  obtained  from  the  priors,  (it  would  have 
been  refused  if  Dante  were  at  home,)  the  custody 
of  the  Amo  Gate,  he  let  in  all  the  outlaws  of  the 
Black  party,  and  gave  up  the  houses  of  their  op- 
l)onents  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  conflagra- 
tion.    For  six  days,  there  was  no  law,  the  male- 
factors were  released  from  gaol ;  rape  and  robbery 
nud  murder  filled  the  city  with  terrors ;  and  the 
])lunderers  caroused  by  night,  in  the   light   of 
burning  palaces.     The  Black  leaders  extorted,  by 
tbo  dread  of  slaughter,  great  sura?  of  monoy,  part 


of  which  went  to  the  French  prince,  and  the  Pope 
received  his  share  in  a  more  decent  form.  Among 
the  ruined  families  was  that  of  Dante;  and  he 
never  returned  to  Florence.    He  was  sentenced  to 
exile,  together  with  about  six  hundred  others,  — 
the  best  men  of  the  state.     He  had  refused  con- 
sent to  the  granting  of  a  subsidy  to  Charles  of 
Yalois ;  and  his  vigorous  inflexittle  rule  had  made 
him  particularly  odious  to  the  successM  faction ; 
therefore  he  had  a  special  sentence,  together  with 
fifteen  other  eminent  men,  condemning  him,  in 
addition,  to  be  burnt  alive,  if  ever  he  returned  to 
his  native  city  !     The  time  was  to  come  when  that 
ungrateful  city,  of  which  he  had  been  foretold, 
"  ti  si  fara  per  tuo  ben  far  nemico,"  desired  in 
vain  the  possession  of  Dante  dead.     The  time  was 
not  many  years  to  come,  when  the  Florentines, 
ashamed  of  their  treatment  of  the  illustrious  man, 
offered  him  restitution,  but  on  condition  of  his 
acknowledging  the  legal  sentence,  which  he  could 
not  honourably  do,  since  it  embodied  a  slanderous 
and  absurd  imputation  against  his  probity ;  and 
although  he  never,  during  his  abode  in  Bomagna, 
cast  a  wistful  look  after  the  setting  sun  as  it  was 
declining  behind  the  Apennine  mountains,  with- 
out an  ardent  yearning  to  follow  its  light  which 
beamed  on  his  home  by  the  Amo,  he  refused  the 
offer  in  that  letter,  full  of  a  generous  and  patient 
spirit :  *^Far  be  it  from  one  who  is  a  philosopher, 
and  a  teacher  of  justice,  after  having  suffered  in- 
justice, to  accept  the  disgrace  of  paying  those  who 
have  injured  him ;  if  no  manner  of  entering  Flo- 
rence can  be  devised  for  me,  which  does  not  de- 
rogate from  the  honour  of  Dante  Alighieri,  I  will 
never  enter  Florence  again."      The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  a  weaiy  pilgrimage;  he  never  possessed 
a  home,  nor  a  house  of  his  own ;  as  he  had  been 
deprived  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  his  wife  should  remain  with  her  fa- 
mily ;  his  sons,  when  they  grew  up,  seem  to  have 
occasionally  joined  him.      He  wandered  to  and 
through  Lombardy  and  the    Boman  States, — he 
visited  also  Paris,  and  perhaps  Oxford,  for  the 
sake  of  the  university, — he  sojourned  in  remote 
convents  and  hermitages,  in  the  wild  hill  country, 
or  sometimes  in  the  casties  of  groat  men,  whom 
he  served,  in  recompense  for  their  hospitality,  by 
transacting  their  business  and,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
by  teaching  their  children ;  he  tasted  "  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  bread  which  is  another  man's,"  when 
bestowed,  as  it  was  at  the  table  of  the  Prince  of 
Verona,  with  coarse  jeers,  when  tliey  set  the  court 
jester  tx>  mock  him,  and  cast  the  bones  of  their 
feast  in  a  great  heap  before  him,  to  deride  his 
habitual  abstinence  of  diet ;  he  felt  "  the  fatigue 
of  going  up  and  down  another  man's  stairs  :"  the 
poor  great  man,  of  a  spirit  so  proud  and  high, 
waited  in  antechambers  and  saw  the  fools  pre- 
ferred.    He  had  time  enough  to  cool  that  burning 
vehemence  of  hatred  and  anger,  which  illumines 
the  dismal  ''Inferno"  with  a  lurid  glare;  the 
resolute  self-control  of  the  term  of  discipline,  in 
his  Purgatorial  journey,  conducts  him,    with   a 
clear  dawn  of  faith,  to  a  serene  height  of  mind, 
beneath  the  celestial  luminaries.     The  "Divina 
Commedia,"  which  occupied  the  last  twenty  j'cars 
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of  his  life,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  studies, 
is  an  autobiography.     We  must  refer,  in  another 
connection,  to  this  personal  interest  of  the  poem ; 
at  present,  we  regard  it  in  reference  to  his  poli- 
tical convictions,  which  are  more  systematically- 
Bet  forth  in  his  treatise  on  Monarchy.     Of  course 
we  dissent  from  the  opinions,  which,  in  this  latter 
period  of  his  Hfe,  he  adopted  respecting  the  im- 
perial claims ;  he  declares  them  to  be  indefeasible, 
extending  to   the  temporal  government  of  the 
whole  human  race,  derived  from  the  divine  sove- 
reignty, and  awarded  to  the  Eoman  emperors  and 
their  successors,  firstly  by  the  ordeal  of  battle, 
and  sanctioned  by  Roman  proconsul  of  Judea 
being  selected  as  the  instrument  of  accomplishing 
the  redemptory  sacrifice  for  mankind !     But,  in 
advocating  the  pretensions  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg, he  scarcely  went  farther  than  other  civilians 
did  on  the  same  side ;  for  we  find,  in  the  document 
entitled  the  ** Constitution  of  Henry  YII.,'*  an 
express  reference  to   "divina  preecepta,   quibus 
jubetur  quod  omnts  antma  Eomanorum  principi 
sit  subjecta."     But  Dante,  though  he  hailed  the 
emperor's  arrival  in  Italy  with  extravagant  zeal, 
as  procuring,  to  himself  and  his  companions  of 
exile,   assistance, — ineffective,   at    the    fruitless 
siege  of  Florence, — to  force  their  way  back  into 
their  native  city,  which  they  had  attempted  to  do 
in  vain  by  their  own  strength,  seven  years  before, 
did  not  agree  with  the  Ghibellines  in  their  second 
object  of  reducing  the  Holy  See  to  dependence  on 
the  empire.     As  we  shall  hereafter  show,  he  was 
a  devout  and  sound  Catholic ;  he  made  no  scruple, 
indeed,   of    sending  wicked  Popes,   as  well   as 
infidel  Emperors,  to  hell;  he  declaimed,  as  em- 
phatically as  the  Anti- State  Church  Association 
could  have  done,  against  the  possession,  by  any 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  of  endowed  wealth  and 
supremacy  in  connection  with  the   State;   but 
what  he  desired  was  only  a  reformed  discipline  of 
the  church,  a  correction  of  the  licentious  priest- 
'hood,  and  a  faithful  administration  of  St.  Peter's 
keys.     He  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  emperor 
the  investiture  of  bishops;  he  regarded  the  uni- 
versal dominion  of  Caesar,  and  that  of  Peter,  as 
equal,  eternally  separate  from  each   other,  and 
each  responsible  only  to  God.     But  in  proclaiming 
the  imperial  authority,  he  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing an  attachment  to  the  municipal  privileges, 
.which  he  had  formerly  exercised  in  Florence;  for 
he  says,  "  rise  to  meet  your  king,  0  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  that  so  ye   may  not   only  preserve  your 
allegiance  to  him,  but  as  free  men  your  govern- 
ments."     Our   sympathies   arc  not  with    him, 
indeed,  when  writing  that  mistaken  letter  to  the 
emperor,    urging  him  to   besiege  Florence,  but 
rather  with  the  brave  magistrate  who  replied  to 
the    emperor's    ambassador,    *'The    Florentines 
never  bow  to  any  master."     But  we  give  Dante 
credit  for  sincerely  desiring  the  peace  of  Italy, 
Vhich  could  only  be  restored  by  the  consolidation 
of   the  petty  states  beneath  one   strong  central 
government.     If  we  remember  what  was  the  state 
of  England  in  the  period  of  the  decay  of  feudalism, 
the  frequent  ** private  wars"  of  town  and  baron, 
the  insecure  tenure  of  property  and  J)ersonal 


liberty,  we  shall  admit  that  it  was  a  happy  provi- 
dence which  gave  to  our  own  municipalities,  during 
their  nursing  time,  the  salutary  restraint  as  well 
as  the  tutelage  of  a  powerful  line  of  monarchs, 
whose  control  prevented  the  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple from  dissipating  themselves  in  local  contests, 
and  compressed  the  shires  and  boroughs  of  England 
into  a  national  unity.  If  this  could  have  been 
effected  in  Italy,  her  inhabitants  would  now  be, 
what  they  have  never  been,  — a  nation,  and  free. 
The  sagacity  of  Dante  perceived  this;  hence  he 
demanded  so  earnestly  a  single  and  vtdid  govern- 
ment, able  to  check  the  insolence  of  military 
barons,  and  selfish  rapacity  of  trading  communi- 
ties, and  suppress  the  disastrous  fory  of  civil  strife ; 
hence,  reproaching  the  emperor  who  had  neglected 
to  enforce  his  rule,  the  patriot, — for. he  deserves 
that  name,  although  his  appeal  be  made  to  a 
"  Tedesco  "  potentate, — exclaims, 

"  Thou  and'thy  sireliave  suffered  wild  to  run 
What  was  the  garden  of  thy  fair  domain ; 
Come,  see  the  Capulets  and  Montagues, 
Monaldi,  Fillipeschi,  reckless  one  ! 
These  now  in  fear,  already  wretched  those. 
Come  and  behold  thy  Home ;  how  she  doth  mourn, 
A  lonely  widow,  day  and  night  she  cries, 
>Vhen  will  my  Caesar  to  my  arms  return  ?" 

In  the  same  canto  he  apostrophises  the  poor 
*'serva  Italia,"  comparing  her  anarchical  con- 
dition to  a  ship  without  a  pilot,  and  a  steed  with 
no  rider;  and,  in  contrast  with  those  of  her  de- 
parted sons,  whom  he  saw,  in  the  world  of  the 
dead,  exchange  a  friendly  greeting  for  her  sake, 
he  says, — 

"  While  now,  thy  living  ones  are  constant  foes, 
And  each  one  gnaws  the  other ;  even  they 
Whom  the  same  moat  and  city  walls  enclose. 
Search,  wretched  one,  thy  sea-girt  shores  around ; 
Then,  inward  turn  to  thine  own  breast,  and  see 
If  any  spot  in  happy  peace  be  found  ?  "  ♦ 

From  this  internal  discord,  the  peculiar  evil  of 
Italy  in  his  age,  he  looked  for  salvation,  errone- 
ously, to  a  quarter,  whence  in  after  ages  was  to 
come  upon  her  soil  the  oppression  of  a  foreign 
rule.  It  was  not  tor  him,  when  distracted  with 
Florentine  caprice,  to  foresee  the  worse  evil  of 
Austrian  tyranny.     He  regarded  the  emperor,  not 


*  These  passages  are  from  the  version  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Wright.  The  remarks  of  the  historian  Villani,  where  he 
begins  to  narrate  the  troubles  in  the  city,  during  Dante's 
magistracy,  are  very  much  in  the  same  tone.  "  But  in 
the  aforesaid  time,  our  city  Florence  being  in  a  greater 
and  happier  condition  than  she  had  ever  been,  either 
since  she  was  rebuilt  or  before  it,  as  well  in  the  greatness 
of  her  power  as  in  the  number  of  her  inhabitants, — for 
she  had  more  than  thirty  thousand  armed  citizens  with- 
in the  city,  and  more  than  seventy  thousand  countrymen 
in  her  rural  districts,  with  nobility  to  form  a  good  body  of 
cavalry,  and  a  free  people  with  great  riches,  ruling  al- 
most all  Tuscany, — ^the  sin  of  ingratitude  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  made  the  said 
abundance  generate  pride  and  corruption,  through  which 
the  feasts  and  gaieties  of  the  Florentines  came  to  an  end ; 
for  until  this  time  they  dwelt  in  delight  and  luxury  and 
tranquillity,  ever  at  banquets  ;  and  every  year  in  the  ka- 
lends of  May,  there  were  parties  throughout  the  whole 
city,  and  companies  of  men  and  womeq,  .revels  dnd 
balls." 
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as  a  German,  but  as  the  Roman  sovereign,  as  the 
elect  of  that  senate,  whoso  legendary  founder,  in 
the  Encid,  had  received  the  commission  "  rcgcre 
iinperio  populos,'*  and  '*  pacis  imponere  mores." 
His  excessive  addiction  to  methodictd  theory, — 
which,  as  we  shall  observe,  characterized  him 
as  a  scholastic  philosopher  and  cramped  him  as  a 
poet, — was  gi-atified  with  a  scheme  of  cosmo- 
politan unity ;  which  recommended  to  him,  (we 
quote  again  the  Constitution  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg,) *'Eomanum  Imperium,  in  cujus  tranquil- 
litate  totius  orbis  regularitas  requiescit."  It  is  this 
idea  of  the  practical  "solidarity"  of  Europe, 
which  fascinates  us  with  the  history  of  Rome ;  as 
in  the  fine  lines  of  Claudian,  which  praise  her 
jurisdiction ; — 

"  Un^c  est,  in  gremio  victos  quae  sola  recepit, 
Ilumanumque  genus  cotniniini  nomine  foret, 
Mutris,  non  doininnB  ritu,  civesque  vocavit." 

It  was  not  for  Dante,  in  his  day,  to  appreciate 
the  true  value  of  that  intelligent  self-government 
of  the  people,  which  in  Athens  was  lost  when  the 
people  became  unworthy  of  it,  but  which  rose 
agam  in  Elorence  ;  and  which  passed,  with  com- 
merce and  industrial  skill,  tlirougli  tlie  cities  of 
Italy,  through  those  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Swabian 
and  Ilanseatic  leagues,  through  those  of  Brabant, 
of  Holland,  and  of  England ;  the  completer  eulogy 
of  wliich,  as  we  believe,  shall  be  yet  spoken  **  in 
the  Parliament  of  ligations,  the  Federation  of  the 
World,"  inthe  day  of  harmonious  rejoicing  *'qu6d 
cuncti  gens  una  sunjus."    Dante  trusted  in  vain, 
to  the  scej)tro  of  a  Caesar,  for  this  result.     He, 
the  lust  advocate   of   the  Western   empire,  lies 
buried  at  Ravenna,  where  is  also    the  historic 
repulchre  of  the  Roman  monarchy ;  and  the  bleak 
winds  of  Austrian  Croatia,  the  "  venti  Schiavi," 
murmur  among  the  pine-trees  that  overshadow 
the  poet's  lonely  tomb.     The  French  hold  Rome, 
''the  very  atones  of  which"  he  venerated;  the 
''Tcdeschi"  hold  Florence,  which  in   his  very 
anger  he  loved. 

It  would  have  gratified  us,  by  showing  cause 
for  takin-  much  credit  to  the  English  character, 
lo  have  reviewed  the  circumstances  of  that  great 
political  crisis,  which  stimulated  the  genius  of 
Milton;  as  we  have  remarked  the  events  con- 
temporary with  ^.schylus  and  Dante ;  but  there 
IS  less  nc(Hl  for  doing  so,  in  referring  to  a  period 
with  which  all  our  readers  are  of  course  familiar. 
The  part,  which  Milton  was  called  to  enact  in  the 
Common^^-calth,  although  not  insignificant,  did 
not  engage  him  personaUy  in  anv  conspicuous 
attitude  or  adventure.  He  was  "not  disposed, 
oitlicr  by  his  social  position  as  a  modest  professor 
of  literature,  or  by  his  temper,  which  was  rather 
contemplative  than  practical,  to  take  a  leader's 
place  111  Parliament  or  in  the  actual  business  of 
the  parliamentaiy  cause ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  politics  with  aversion,  or  at  least  with 
iudillVrence,  (not  unnatural  to  a  young  man  who  i 
saw  the  predominance  of  absolutism "^in  Church 
and  State,)  until  the  commencement  of  the  ci\il 
war  arou.'^ed  his  mind,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  to 


Greek  poets  in  his  father's  retreat  at  Horton,  or 
exchanging   l}Tical    compliments   with   the  ac- 
complished Italian  dllettantL     The  first  polemical 
\iTitings,  in  which  the  enthusiastic  student  mani- 
fested his  power,  were  not,  however,  the  result 
of  a   comprehensive  view  of  the  political   exi- 
gencies of  the  time,  but  were  designed  to  catch  the 
public  attention  at  a  moment,  when  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  Scottish  commissioners  made  ques- 
tions  of   prelacy   and   ecclesiastical  reform   the 
present  theme  of  public  discussion.     The  tracts 
on   the   law   of  divorce,   which    next    occupied 
his  ingenuit}',  though  the  subject  was  no  doubt 
suggested   by   his   own     unfortunate    marriage, 
evince  rather  the  inclination  of  an  acute  and  earnest 
mind  to  ethical  speculations,  than  a  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  social  requirements  of  his  ago.     A 
period  of  revolution  is  sometimes  favourable  to 
starting  such  problems ;  but  not  to  their  settle- 
ment; and,  surely,  in  the  year  1644,  the  Parlia- 
ment and  people  of  England  had  matters  of  more 
immediate  urgency  to  settle,  than  the  propositions 
of  the  "  Tetrachordon  !  "     Rut  the  outcry  at  the 
publication  of  these  opinions,  which   the  Rev. 
Herbert  Palmer  stigmatized,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  Parliament,  as  lately  broached  in  "a  wicked 
book  deserving   to   be   burnt," — while   another 
person   (James  Howell),  some  years  later,  could 
only  speak  of  Mr.  Milton  as  **  a  noddy  that  writ  a 
book  of  wifiug,"  and  *'  a  poor  shallow-brained 
puppy,"  —  tended  to  produce  the  memorable  pro- 
tests of  Milton,  repeated  in  several  parts  of  his 
writings,  against  all  manner  of  intolerance  in  the 
afiairs  of  reason  and  conscience ;  as  it  also  was 
the  attempted  legal  prosecution  of  his  book  on 
divorce,  and  the  censure  of  its  principles  by  the 
official  licenser,  which  provoked  that  noble  "  Ora- 
tion for  the   Liberty  of  Unlicensed   Printing," 
destined  to  be  read  bv  thousands  when  the  other 
prose  writings  of  Milton,  so  far  at  least  as  they 
relate  to  episcopacy  and  royalty,  shaD  have  been 
superseded  by  the  decoaso  of  those  institutions. 
The  spiteful  acrimony  of  Milton's  antagonists,  in 
these  earlier  controversies,  —  one  of  them,  in  the 
"  Smectymnuus  "    affair,  wrote   of  him,    '*  You 
that  love  Christ,  and  know  this  miscreant  wretch, 
stone  him  to  death,  lest  you  smart  for  his  impu- 
nity,"—  must  have  confirmed  him,  as  resenting 
the  undeserved  contumely,  in  more  strenous  efforts 
to  prove  his  dialectic  prowess.     The  work  espe- 
cially, which  raised  him  into  reputation  as  a  public 
writer,  was  the  seasonable   argument,   issued  a 
week  or  two  after  the  execution  of  Charles,  to 
justify  the  punishment  of  a  tyrant  or  -sacked  king, 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  affinncd  by  Jewish, 
classical,  and  Christian  examples   and  precepts. 
This  pampldet  was  particularly  serviceable  to  the 
government  who  had  ventured,  by  so  bold  a  deed, 
to  risk  the  disaffection  of  the  timid  and  overscru- 
pulous, and  so  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  re- 
proaches of  their  Presbyterian  rivals.     The  author 
was  presently  rewarded,  certainly  for  his  own  merit, 
more  than  for  his  relationship  to  Piesident  Rrad- 
shaw,  with  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Council ; 
who,  having  resolved  on  the  use  of  Latin  as  the 
>>>,.,i ;'."-»   rf>  /i;v.ir,niofio   interemirso,    thought   the 
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services  of  such  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Milton  cheaply- 
hired  at  £200  a  year.  The  duties,  properly  at- 
taclied  to  his  office,  involved  an  almost  daily  at- 
tendance on  the  foreign  committees  of  the  Council, 
aud  the  composition  of  many  letters,  some  of  them 
being  elaborate  and  highly  finished  specimens  of 
style.  In  the  air  of  sustained  dignity,  yet  with- 
out pomfJousness,  of  these  writings,  and  their 
masterly  tact  in  communicating  some  disagreeable 
truths  with  the  most  refined  and  delicate  civility, 
they  arc  a  model  of  their  kind  j  and  we  derive, 
from  reading  them,  a  very  high  estimate  of  the 
honest  consistency  of  the  rulers  of  the  Common- 
wealth; whose  resolutions,  —  whether  claiming 
satisfaction  for  insults  to  English  subjects  abroad, 
or  asserting  the  legitimacy  of  the  new  English 
republic,  to  be  recognised  by  foreign  sovereigns ; 
or  when  remonstrating  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
on  the  persecution  of  the  Yaudois,  or  mediating 
between  the  Protestant  states  of  northern  Europe, 
to  maintain  the  coalition  of  the  Evangelical  in- 
terest, —  are  always  decided,  straightforward,  and 
vigorous,  without  rashly  committing  the  nation 
to  untenable  charges ;  worthy  indeed  of  being 
written  by  no  less  a  clerk  than  John  Milton.  And 
although  we  have  no  evidence,  that  the  poet  was 
invited  to  advise  the  council  of  state  in  important 
transactions,  he  seems  to  have  been  invested  with 
an  extra-official  commission  to  take  care  of  the 
literary  concerns  of  the  government;  we  find 
him  thus,  in  more  than  one  instance,  directed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  publications  of  Lil- 
bum  and  other  alleged  libels  on  the  ruling  states- 
men ;  and  he  drew  up  a  criticism  of  the  articles  of 
peace,  concluded  between  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
and  the  Irish  rebels,  with  some  animadversions  on 
the  misrepresentations  put  forth  by  the  presbytery 
of  Belfast.  A  more  important  task,  of  the  same 
character,  was  his  sarcastic  exposure  of  the  disin- 
genuous insinuations  and  absurdities  of  *'  Eikon 
Basilike."  These  were  labours  for  which  Milton 
received,  at  least  from  the  council,  no  payment; 
except  the  grant  of  £1,000  bestowed  on  him  for 
the  *'Defensio  Populi;"  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  his  patriotic  interest  in  the  cause,  not  less 
than  a  desire  to  enhance  his  reputation,  prompted 
him  to  persevere  **  in  this  troubled  sea  of  noises 
and  hoarse  disputes,  instead  of  beholding  the 
bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still 
air  of  delightful  studies."  The  climax  of  his  con- 
temporaneous fame  was  attained,  when  he  per- 
formed the  arduous  undertaking  —  arduous,  if  we 
consider  the  extensive  and  various  range  of  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed  in  a  scholastic  language, —  of 
composing  that  celebrated  reply  to  the  attack 
which  a  certain  **  grammarian"  of  Ley  den  had 
been  hired  by  the  Stuarts  to  write  on  the  English 
people.  However  wo  may  admire  the  wit,  the 
eloquence,  and  lofty  sentiment  of  Milton's  contro- 
versial writings,  we  cannot  help  feeling  regret  that 
there  is,  all  through  his  rejoinders  to  his  opponents, 
a  quite  indecent  virulence  of  invective,  such  as  no 
public  writer,  except  poor  Feargus  O'Connor, 
would  have  indulged  in  at  the  present  day ;  the 
best  excuse  to  be  made  for  it  is,  that  it  was  the 
fashion  of  Milton's  time,  and  that,  in  the  disputes 


with  Salmasius  and  Alexander  More,  who  doubt- 
less were  quite  as  bad  as  he  describes  them,  the  use 
of  Latin  spread  a  veil  of  scholarly  and  recliercM 
erudition  over  the  scurrility  which,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, would  have  been  merely  disgusting.  We  must 
confess,  there  are  some  abusive  expressions  in  the 
Latin  writings  of  Dante,  which  requii'e  the  same 
apology.  But  after  deducting  much  from  their 
value,  on  account  of  these  grave  faults  of  manner 
and  bad  taste,  the  political,  as  well  ag  theological 
discussions  of  Milton  merit  to  be  highly  esteemed, 
for  their  consistent  assertion  of  that  main  prin- 
ciple, the  responsibility  of  governments  to  their 
people,  which  it  is  the  honour  of  England  to  have 
so  perfectly  established,  although  in  a  form  less 
direct  and  simple,  than  the  unmingled  republican 
constitution  which  Milton  zealously  defended. 
"Eor  the  English  have  municipal  laws,  by  which 
they  have  acted ;  laws  in  relation  to  this  matter 
the  best  in  the  world ;  they  have  the  example^  of 
their  ancestors,  great  and  gallant  men,  for  their 
imitation,  who  never  gave  way  to  the  exorbitant 
power  of  princes,  and  who  have  put  some  of  them 
to  death  when  their  government  became  insup- 
portable. They  were  bom  free ;  they  stand  in 
need  of  no  other  nation;  they  can  make  what  laws 
they  please  for  their  own  good  government.  One 
law  especially  they  have  a  great  veneration  for, 
and  a  very  ancient  one  it  is,  enacted  by  nature 
itself, —  that  all  human  laws,  all  civil  right  and 
government,  must  have  a  respect  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  good  men,  and  not  to  the  lusts  of 
princes.  The  scheme  of  the  Commonwealth,  how- 
ever, which  many  ardent  and  generous  minds,  as 
Milton  did,  hailed  with  devout  exultation,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  majority  of  the  people  only  as  a 
temporary  expedient  for  carrying  on  the  state, 
under  the  prolonged  administration  of  the  ex- 
isting parliament,  while  the  military  force  stood 
ready  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  tho  prevailing  party, 
when  the  balance  of  parties  adjusted  itself.  The 
Commonwealth  could  abide  no  longer  than  whilst 
upheld  by  the  ability  and  virtue  of  the  men  who 
established  it;  Milton  was  one  of  the  few,  who 
had  accepted  it  sincerely,  as  tho  definitive  set- 
tlement. No  man  of  that  day  remained  more 
constant  to  the  republican  principle;  for  in  1654, 
when  it  became  too  evident  that  Cromwell,  whom 
the  poet,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Scottish  war, 
had  saluted  with  confidence  as  '*  our  chief  of 
men,"  was  now  intending  to  seize  the  masterdom, 
he  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  **  Defensio  Secunda," 
to  address  "  the  leader  of  our  councils,  the  general 
of  our  armies, '^  with  a  faithful  frankness;  after 
commending  the  great  services  of  the  Protector, 
he  says,  *'  But  if  you  should  hereafter  invade  that 
liberty  which  you  have  defended,  your  conduct 
must  operate  fatally  not  only  on  the  cause  of 
liberty  but  on  the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue ;"  he 
requests  Cromwell  to  act  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  other  parliamentary  generals  and  coun- 
cillors; "and  lastly,"  says  he,. ''revere  your- 
self; and  after  having  endured  so  many 
sufferings  and  encountered  so  many  perils  for 
the  sake  of  liberty,  do  not  suffer  it,  now  it 
is  obtained,  either  to  be  violated  by  yourself,  or 
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in  any  one  instance  impaired  by  others."  A  pri- 
vate letter  of  Milton,  at  a  later  date,  expresses 
his  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  Crom-sYell,  in  the 
suppression  of  the  legislature ;  he  hopes  the  army, 
(this  is  in  October,  1659,)  will  "show  the  finiits 
of  their  repentance  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
restoring  the  famous  old  parliament  which  they 
had  without  just  authority  dissolved."  In  the 
same  spirit  of  candour  and  honesty,  without  re- 
spect of  personal  favour,  which  had  dictated  his 
remonstrance  or  warning  to  Cromwell,  he  wrote, 
at  this  period,  to  General  Monk,  who  held  the 
issue  of  affairs,  prescribing  the  measures  which  his 
excellency  ought  to  adopt,  for  securing  "  a  free 
commonwealth  without  single  person,  or  house  of 
lords."  His  excellency  the  General,  who  did  not 
want  to  be  reminded  of  his  own  former  declara- 
tions "  against  the  danger  and  confusion  of  re- 
admitting kingship  into  this  land,"  probably  re- 
cei\-«d  Mr.  Milton's  suggestions  with  an  air  of 
profound  attention ;  but  the  decisive  counsel  was 
taken  by  other  parties,  more  dexterous,  though  less 
consistent,  than  Milton.  The  Presbyterians  having 
coalesced,  for  the  purpose,  with  the  friends  of 
royalty  and  of  the  Episcopal  church, —  the  trades- 
men being,  as  he  says,  "infected  also  with  the 
vain  and  groundless  apprehension,  that  nothing 
but  kingship  can  restore  trade, —  the  best  men  of 
the  Commonwealth  being  gone,  and  the  genuine 
republican  spirit  confined,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
to  a  coterie  of  studious  and  speculative  patriots, 
without  practical  efficiency, —  nothing  was  left 
for  it  but  "  to  creep  back  so  poorly,  as  it  seems 
the  multitude  would,  to  their  once  abjured  and 
detested  thraldom  of  kingship."  The  political 
career  of  our  poet  may  be  regarded  as  terminating 
in  that  treatise,  "On  the  Eeady  and  Easy  "Way 
to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth," —  the  final 
protest  of  the  republican  Abdiel,  which  lay, 
sneered  at,  on  the  bookstalls  of  London,  when, 
according  to  our  accustomed  form  of  thanksgiving, 
"a  miraculous  Providence  did  deliver  us  out  of 
our  miserable  confusions,  by  restoring  to  us,  and 
to  his  own  just  and  undoubted  rights,  our  then 
most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Charles  the 
Second."  Then  came  revenge ;  "  those  traitorous 
and  heady  men,"  whom  our  Liturgy  mentions, 
were  made  less  heady  by  cutting  off  their  heads  : 
the  Presbyterians  and  Puritans  were  very  soon  to 
feel  the  truth  of  Milton's  warnings  against  their 
misplaced  attachment,  in  the  stringent  Act  of 
Uniformity  j  the  parliament  was  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  clerical  bigotry  and  of  ministerial  cor- 
ruption ;  the  court  and  city  were  to  be  filled  with 
ribaldry  and  "new  disgorged  atheisms;"  the  ho- 
nour of  the  realm,  which  the  men  of  the  republic 
had  sustained  before  all  Europe  in  peace  and  war, 
to  be  now,  by  a  shameless  and  profligate  trustee, 
pawned  away  to  foreign  and  Popish  kings.  Truly, 
we  are  a  modest  and  grateful  nation,  in  our 
thanksgivings,  yearly  repeated,  for  this  wonderful 
Kestoration;  "thankful  for  small  mercies !" 

The  helplessness  and  poverty  of  Milton,  with 
the  intercession  of  his  literary  friends,  exempted 
him,  after  a  brief  custody,  fron;  the  doom  of 
other  notorious  regicide  partisans.    His  enemies 


taunted  the  man,  doubly  sublime  as  he  appears  to 
us,  in  his  darkness  and  retirement^  with  his  neg- 
lected condition  :  "  Old,  sickly,  poor,  stark  blind, 
thou  writ'st  for  bread,"  says  a  malicious  epigrsun. 
It  was  better,  than  to  walk  with  open  eyes  through 
the  streets  of  London,  rife  now  with  impudent  de- 
bauchery, where  saints  and  heroes  had  walked  so 
lately.  Charles,  who  bore  no  malice  against  the 
refuter  of  his  hireling  pamphleteer  Salmasius,  is 
reported  to  have  enquired  after  "old  Milton,"  and, 
on  hearing  of  his  condition,  remarked  that  was 
punishment  enough  j  there  is  even  a  story,  that 
some  one,  five  or  six  years  after  the  Restoration, 
offered  to  procure  for  Milton  another  secretaryship 
under  government ;  and  that  his  wife  (the  third 
wife)  teased  him  to  take  it;  whereupon  he  gravely 
said,  "My  dear,  you  are  like  other  women,  and 
wish  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  but  what  I  wish,  is  to 
live  and  die  as  an  honest  man."  Another  anecdote, 
very  characteristic  of  both  persons,  describes  the 
Buke  of  York,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  going 
privately  to  see  "  old  Milton,"  and  asking  him, 
as  such  an  obtuse  and  insensible  bigot  might  do, 
"whether  he  did  not  think  the  loss  of  his  sight 
was  a  judgment  on  him?"  Milton  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "  If  your  Highness  thinks  so,  the  displea- 
sure of  Heaven  must  have  been  much  greater 
against  the  king  your  father;  for  I  have  only  lost 
my  eyes,  but  he  lost  his  head."  The  upright  and 
imperturbable  veteran !  we  love  him  far  more, 
in  the  patient  serenity  of  his  secluded  age,  than 
amid  the  harsh  dissonance  of  controversy. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Milton's  political  cha- 
racter, we  have  to  remark,  that  he  was  a  repub- 
lican not  in  the  modem  or  French  sense  of  the 
t«nn;  not  an  advocate  of  absolute  democracy; 
but  the  government  he  preferred  was  a  moral  and 
intellectual  aristocracy,  responsible  to  public  opi- 
nion, controlled  by  the  general  recognition  of  the 
divine  law.  Historical  partialities  had  prepos- 
sessed him  with  the  idea,  that  the  original  govern- 
ment of  Israel  by  judges,  which  he  calls  a  "  Com- 
monwealth," although  admitting  the  style  also  of 
"a  Theocracy,  because  the  principality  was  in 
God  only,"  should  be  taken,  as  well  as  the  re- 
publics of  Greece  and  consular  Eome,  for  the  nor- 
mal exemplars  of  a  state,  which  he  saw  "  as  an 
eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her 
undazzled  eyes  at  the  fiUl  noonday  beam ;  purging 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  foim- 
tain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance."  His  matured 
plan  of  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  latest  of 
his  political  tracts,  already  mentioned.  The  so- 
vereignty should  be  deposited  in  a  General  Council 
of  the  Nation,  elected  in  a  "qualified  and  refined" 
manner;  "not  committing  jdl  to  the  noise  and 
shouting  of  a  rude  multitude,  but  permitting  only 
those  of  them  who  are  rightly  qualified,  to  nomi- 
nate as  many  as  they  will ;  and  out  of  that  num- 
ber others  of  a  better  breeding,  to  choose  a  less 
number  more  judiciously,  till  after  a  third  or 
fourth  sifting  and  refining  of  exactest  choice,  they 
only  be  left  chosen  who  are  the  due  number,  and 
seem  by  most  voices  the  worthiest."  He  con- 
tended that  this  General  Council,  being  well 
choseni  should  bo  perpetual;  alleging  such  ex? 
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amples  as  that  "among  the  Jews,  the  supreme 
council  of  seventy,  founded  by  Moses,  called  the 
Sanhedrim,  in  Athens  that  of  Areopagus,  in  Sparta 
that  of  the  Ancients,  in  Rome  the  Senate,  con- 
sisted of  membera  chosen  for  term  of  life 

It  will  be  objected,"  he  says,  "  that  in  those 
places  where  they  had  perpetual  senates,  they  had 
also  popular  remedies  against  their  growing  too 
imperious;  as  in  Athens,  besides  Areopagus,  an- 
other senate  of  four  or  five  hundred,  in  Sparta, 
the  Ephori,  in  Rome,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  event  tells  us,  that  those  remedies  either 
little  avail  the  people,  or  brought  them  to  such  a 
licentious  and  unbridled  democracy,  as  in  fine 
ruined  themselves  with  their  own  excessive  power/' 
It  should  be  observed,  that  Milton  did  not  propose 
to  entrust  unlitnited  powers  to  the  central  autho- 
rity; the  General  Council,  in  his  view,  should 
manage  foreign  affairs,  raise  the  national  revenue, 
though  subject  to  control  by  the  municipalities, 
but  not  make  peace  or  war  "  without  assent  of 
the  standing  council  in  each  city,  or  of  a  general 
assembly  called,  for  the  occasion,  from  the  whole 
territory."  He  designed,  that  every  county  should 
be  made  a  kind  of  subordinate  commonalty,  with 
power  to  provide  for  the  judicial  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  law,  and  for  a  system  of 
popular  education  under  local  management;  and 
the  federal  aggregate  of  the  municipalities,  repre- 
sented in  the  national  council,  should  compose 
the  Commonwealth  of  England. 

We  have  no  space  left  to  us,  for  commenting  on 


the  politics  of  Milton.  Such  principles  could  not 
have  been  worked  out  except  by  an  unanimous 
and  unprejudiced  people.  He,  and  the  other 
bright  spirits,  who  contemplated  the  establishing 
in  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  rational 
and  pure  Republic,  more  substantial  than  the 
'*  Oceana  "  or  the  ideal  society  of  Plato,  were  too 
far  in  advance  of  their  age.  The  great  lawyers 
and  statesmen,  who  completed  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  had  a  more  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
mingled  interests  and  habits  of  the  English  people. 
They  were  children  of  this  world,  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light. 

But,  the  time  was  to  come,  or  is  yet  to  come, 
when,  as  Milton  says,  "  to  make  the  people  fittest 
to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will 
be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  educatmi/' 
This  it  is,  which  must  '*  correct  the  fluxible  fault, 
if  any  such  there  be,  of  our  watery  situation." 
Then,  in  the  "  good  time  coming,"  we  shall  dwell 
in  a  community,  more  noble  than  was  in  Italy 
five  hundred  years  ago,  or  in  Greece  five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era ;  in  a  state  of  civilization 
more  happy  and  permanent,  than  either  of  those 
several  ages  could  boast  in  which  iEschylus, 
Dante,  and  Milton,  retired  in  disappointment 
from  the  active  concerns  of  the  world. 

We  purpose,  in  resuming  the  subject,  to  regard 
these  three  men,  especially,  in  the  relation  which 
each  of  them  bore  to  the  characteristic  moral  and 
intellectual  influences  of  his  own  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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It  is  now  sixty  years  since  this  prediction  was 
uttered,  and  the  "drama"  is  not  yet  closed.  A 
series  of  **  acts"  have  at  intervals  been  performed 
upon  the  Gallic  political  stage,  which,  although 
each  has  been  denominated  *•  a  Revolution,"  are 
but  a  reiteration  of  the  same  struggle  of  freedom 
with  despotism.  And  such  is  the  vitality  of  the 
ancient  system  of  government  in  Continental 
Europe,  that  although  repeatedly  skaken  to  its 
very  foundations,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  re- 
quire a  further  series  of  such  "  acts"  to  bring  the 
"drama"  to  a  close,  and  establish  rational  free- 
dom amongst  its  yearning  peoples. 

Situated  as  England  was,  it  was  impossible 
that  she  could  wholly  escape  the  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in  France.  It  is 
true,  the  theory  of  the  British  constitution  was 
infinitely  more  favourable  to  liberty,  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  but  then  it  had 
never  been  fully  carried  out  in  aU  its  length  and 
breadth.  Whilst  the  letter  was  scrupulously  and 
ostentatiously  proclaimed,  its  spirit  was  evaded, 
and  a  wide  margin  was  allowed  for  a  monarch, 
despotically  inclined,  to  exercise  his  tendencies. 
Whether  the  reigning  monarch  of   that  period 


When  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  burst, 
like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  upon  the  nations  of 
Europe,  carrying  dismay  and  terror  into  the  des- 
potic dynasties  of  ages,  and  causing  them  to  totter 
on  their  thrones,  whilst  it  inspired  their  subjects 
with  hope  in  the  future ;  the  rising  spirit  of  free- 
dom extended  itself  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
produced  here  an  enthusiasm  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country.  So  great  and  general  indeed  was  the  ! 
political  intoxication  of  the  people,  that  few  were 
able  to  exercise  a  sober  judgment  upon  an  event 
which  was  truly  described  as  "  a  thing  without 
precedent,  and  therefore  without  prognostic."  It 
required  the  mind  of  a  Burke  to  take  that  enlarged 
view  of  the  matter,  which  alone  could  lead  to  a 
just  estimate  of  the  momentous  importance  and 
extent  of  that  event.  A  nobleman  was  congratu- 
lating that  astute  statesman  on  the  negociations 
of  Lisle  and  the  probable  termination  of  the 
Revolution.  "  The  Revolution  over ! "  he  replied. 
"To  bo  sure ! !  Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  begun. 
As  yet,  you  have  only  heard  the  first  music ;  you'll 
see  the  actors  presently ;  but  neither  you  nor  I 
shall  live  to  witness  the  end  of  the  drama !" 
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was  such  a  man,  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves 
to  assert.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  George 
the  Third  did  not  possess  a  mind  sufficiently  en- 
larged or  instructed  to  comprehend  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  their 
full  exent ;  and  that  he  entertained  too  high  opi- 
nions of  his  monarchical  rights  and  prerogatives, 
and  too  great  a  jealousy  of  the  people,  to  think 
with  complacency  of  those  reforms,  which  the 
abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  constitution 
imperatively  called  for.  Thus,  he  formed  his 
government  upon  his  own  views;  and  by  the 
most  stringent  measures,  endeavoured  to  crush 
that  spirit  of  freedom  which  was  widely  diffused 
amongst  his  subjects,  in  common  with  the  other 
peoples  of  Europe. 

We  would  not,  however,  compare  the  condition 
of  the  British  people  at  that  period,  with  that  of 
any  of  the  contmental  nations.  Whatever  defects 
might  have  crept  into  the  working  of  the  consti- 
tution by  the  lapse  of  ages,  enough  of  liberty  ex- 
isted to  enable  the  people,  without  a  physical 
struggle,  to  reform  them ;  in  which  respect,  their 
condition  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  their 
neighbours.  On  all  occasions  when  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  have  been  boldly  asserted,  the 
free  institutions  of  the  country  have  enabled  the 
people  successfully  to  combat  with  the  Crown; 
and  every  flagrant  attempt  to  abridge  or  to  fetter 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  sure,  in  the  end, 
to  result  in  the  extension  and  confirmation  of  that 
liberty.  Such  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  state 
trials,  which  took  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1792  to  1796 ;  and  it  is  to  the  events  which 
then  and  previously  transpired,  that  we  propose 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  illustrative 
both  of  the  spirit  which  actuat<3d  the  government 
of  that  period,  and  of  the  power  of  constitutional 
principles  alone  to  counteract  and  disarm  it. 

The  first  opening  of  the  revolutionary  "drama" 
in  France'took  place  in  1789 ;  and  being  the  spon- 
taneous uprising  of  a  great  nation  for  the  assertion 
of  its  just  and  natural  rights,  it  met  with  the 
countenance  and  support  of  all  great  and  good 
men  in  the  civilized  world.  To  it  the  King, 
Louis  XVI.,  was  compelled  to  become  a  party ; 
and  it  would  have  been  well  for  him,  his  family, 
and  his  people,  had  he  determined  cordially  to 
unite  with  the  latter  in  effecting  those  reforms 
whicjh  the  nation  demanded.  His  insincerity 
and  duplicity  ruined  all;  and  the  second  act 
succeeded, —  a  horrible  tragedy,  appalling  and 
bewildering  to  the  nations  around,  and  causing 
the  entire  disruption  of  the  whole  framework  of 
society  in  that  which  constituted  its  theatre. 

The  French  Revolution  has  been  justly  ascribed 
by  political  writers  to  the  part  taken  by  the 
government  of  France  in  the  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies.  The 
sanction  thus  given  to  the  principle  of  popular 
resistance  to  constituted  authority,  confirmed  by 
the  early  recognition,  by  Louis  XVL,  of  the 
infant  Transatlantic  Republic,  in  order  to  spite 
her  rival,  were  acts  little  short  of  suicidal.  By 
them  the  seeds  of  liberty  were  sown  r  broad-cast 
amongst  ^tho  Frenoh  people,  and  soon  gave  rise 


to  a  desire  for  constitutional  reform  perfectly 
irresistible.  A  simultaneous  spirit,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  pervaded  a  large  portion  of 
the  British  people,  amongst  whom  the  American 
war  had  never  been  popular ;  and  about  the  year 
1780,  societies  began  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  parliamentary  reform,  embracing,  as 
fundamental  principles,  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage. 

The  fii-st  association  for  this  purpose  was  founded 
by  the  celebrated  Major  Cartwright,  and  was  called 
**  The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information." 
It  numbered  amongst  its  members  and  supporters 
some  of  the  most  eminent  political  characters  of 
that  or  any  other  age.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
acted  as  chairman,  whilst  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  Grey,  Tooke,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earls  Camden  and 
Surry,  Lord  Mahon,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  a  host  of  others,  comprising  members  both  of 
the  aristocracy  and  of  the  two  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature, were  enrolled  on  its  lists.  Many  of  these 
withdrew  from  the  society  before  the  stimng 
scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  were  enacted. 
Amongst  the  first  of  these  was  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who,  having  accepted  the  post  of  Master  of 
the  Ordnance,  was  afterwards  one  of  the  foremost 
in  prosecuting  his  former  colleagues,  the  members 
of  the  society. 

The  object  of  the  institution  was  the  diffusion 
of  correct  political  information,  in  reference  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Reform ;  a  perfectly  legal  object, 
and  constitutionally  pursued,  by  the  association, 
to  the  end  of  its  existence.  A  plan  for  this  ob- 
ject was  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond ; 
and,  on  three  several  occasions,  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  namely,  in  1 782, 
1783,  and  1785.  At  the  last-named  period,  he 
had  become  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  but  on  aU 
these  occasions  the  motion  was  lost.  It  may  be  as 
well  here  to  state,  what  the  measure  proposed  by 
Pitt,  and  concocted  by  him  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond amounted  to,  as  it  will  best  illustrate  their 
conduct  and  character,  in  subsequently  prose- 
cuting with  so  much  vindictiveness,  the  men  with 
whom  they  were,  at  this  time,  pursuing  the  very 
object  which  constituted  the  ground  of  future 
prosecution. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  both  one  of  the  first 
and  one  of  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  efficient 
members  of  the  association — until  he  received  his 
official  appointment.  The  subject  appears  to  have 
occupied  his  mind  almost  exclusively ;  and  finding 
that  there  was  a  wide  range  of  opinion  upon  it, 
amongst  the  members,  some  being  in  favour  of  a 
moderate,  and  others  of  a  sweeping  measure  of 
reform,  his  Grace  drew  up  a  specific  plan,  which 
appeals  to  have  met  the  approbation  of  the  major- 
ity. It  embraced  annual  parliaments,  and  uni- 
versal suffi-age,  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the 
term.  His  language,  expressed  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  was  as  follows  : — '*  From  that 
quarter,"  the  House  of  Commons,  "I  have  nothing 
to  hope.    It  is  from  the  people  ap  largo  t)iat  I  ex-- 
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pect  any  good :  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  really  con- 
cerned in  the  business,  is  to  contend  for  their  full, 
clear,  and  indisputable  rights  of  universal  repre- 
Bentation.  When  the  people  are  fairly  and  equally 
represented  in  Parliament,  when  they  have  annual 
opportunities  of  changing  their  deputies,  and 
through  them  of  controuling  every  abuse  of  Go- 
vernment in  a  safe,  easy,  and  legal  way,  there  can 
be  no  longer  occasion  for  recurring  to  those  ever 
dangerous,  though  sometimes  necessary  expedients 
of  an  armed  force,  which  nothing  but  a  bad  Go- 
vernment can  justify/'*  It  was  well  remarked  by 
Mr.  Erskinc,  on  the  bubsequent  trial  of  John  Home 
Tooke,  that  "  if  this  letter,  which,  coming  from 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  only  a  spirited  remon- 
strance against  corrupt  ministera,  had  been  read  in 
evidence  as  the  letter  of  any  one  of  the  state  pri- 
soners; the  whole  mass  would  have  been  trans- 
muted instantly  into  high-treason  against  the 
kingT' 

The  efforts  of  the  Constitutional  Society  to  bring 
the  subject  of  Reform  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, although  unsuccessful,  were  the  means  of 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  its  importance  and  ne  - 
cessity  throughout  the  kingdom.  Similar  societies 
were  formed  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
such  as  South  wark,  Manchester,  iN'orwich,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  &c.  These  kept  up  an  inti- 
mate correspondence  with  the  central  one  in 
London ;  but  the  difference  of  opinion  whicli  ex- 
isted amongst  the  members,  led  to  the  secession  of 
some  of  the  earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  who  could  not  go  the  length 
of  annpal  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage ;  be- 
lieving that,  however  sincere  the  advocates  of 
those  changes  might  be  in  desiring  to  engraft 
them  on  the  constitution,  they  would  ultimately 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  monai'chy,  and  the 
existing  order  of  things.  Amongst  the  first  of 
the  seceders  were  Charles  James  Fox,  William 
Pitt,  the  Duke  of  ^N'orfolk,  and  several  other  emi- 
nent men.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  also  left 
early,  upon  his  appointment  as  a  cabinet  minister. 

This  decline  of  the  Constitutional  Association 
was  not  on  account  of  any  exceptions  taken  to  its 
proceedings  by  the  Government,  nor  were  these 
considered  dangerous  to  the  constitution  or  the 
authorities  of  the  country.  That  event,  however, 
soon  occuiTcd  which,  whilst  it  gave  a  iresh  sti- 
mulus to  this  society,  caused  the  founding  of 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  some  of 
which  certainly  went  dangerous  lengths  in  their 
ideas  and  plans  of  reform,  and  thus  brought  both 
upon  themselves  and  those  who  were  more  mo- 
derate and  constitutional  in  their  views,  the 
vengeance  of  the  Government,  many  members  of 
which  had  themselves  been  the  chief  instruments 
in  raising  the  spirit  of  the  people,  which  they 
now  sought  to  crush  by  a  vindictive  and  relentless 
prosecution. 


•  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Colonel  Sharman, 
at  that  time  the  commander  of  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland, 
(a  self-constituted  miUtary  body,)  but  without  any  com- 
HXission  from  thd  Crown, 


The  French  Revolution,  which  commenced  in 
1789,  was  hailed  by  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
England,  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  mankinl.  And  certainly,  if  ever  a 
government  needed  a  change  it  was  that  of  France ; 
if  ever  a  monarchy  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
suffrages  of  a  people  and  rendered  itself  unworthy 
of  their  support,  it  was  the  dynasty  of  the  Capets. 
Despotism  the  most  grinding ;  corruption  the  most 
venal ;  profligacy  the  most  unblushing  j  and  ex- 
travagance the  most  unbounded,  characterized 
the  Court  and  administration  of  the  Bourbons; 
poisoning  the  very  fountains  of  virtuous  and  well- 
ordered  society,  from  the  domestic  circle  to  the 
bench  of  justice.  The  lives,  the  liberties,  the 
properties  of  the  subject,  were  liable  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  any  moment;  unde?^  authority ^  for  a  mer- 
cenary consideration.  And  the  pernicious  ex- 
ample of  the  Court  gave  a  tinge  to  the  various 
gradations  of  society,  down  to  the  very  lowest 
class. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  give  a  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  but  rather  to  exhibit  its  reflex 
action  upon  the  British  people,  who  felt  the  shock  in 
a  far  greater  proportion,  it  must  be  confessed,  than 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  warranted.  The 
question  of  Reform,  it  is  true,  had  been  mooted  by 
tne  highest  authority,  so  far,  atleast,  as  rank,  talent, 
and  influence  were  concerned ;  but,  by  this  time,  a 
large  number  of  the  most  influential  Mends  of  that 
measure  had  receded  from  the  movement,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  some  of  the  mem- 
bers within  constitutional  bounds.  Several  of  the 
seceders  had  also  become  cabinet  ministers, 
amongst  whom  were  "William  Pitt  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  both  of  whom  were  now  the  deter- 
mined enemies  of  the  Constitutional  Association, 
and  those  other  societies  which  had  arisen  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  second  phase  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  taken  place,  when  the 
vacillating  conduct  of  Louis  XVF.  had  brought 
upon  the  royal  family  and  the  aristocracy  those 
horrible  disasters  which  alarmed  and  distracted 
the  whole  of  Europe,  that  the  corresponding  move- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  began  to  engage 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Government.  With- 
out question,  a  large  party  had  drank  deep  into 
the  republican  spirit,  from  the  same  fountain 
which  had  supplied  the  Jacobins  of  France,  namely, 
the  example  of  the  American  colonies,  whose  in- 
dependence had  settled  into  that  form  of  govern- 
ment. "We  shall  not  stop  to  enquire  what  effect 
such  a  change  would  have  produced  with  us,  or 
how  far  the  theory  of  republicanism  is  or  is  not 
superior  as  an  abstract  principle  to  that  of  mon- 
archy. But  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  none  of  the 
European  countries  or  peoples  are  prepared  for 
such  a  change ;  and  France,  above  all  others,  is 
unfitted  for  the  adoption  of  republican  institutions. 
Every  attempt  to  effect  such  a  change  there,  has 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  military  des- 
potism, and  the  consequent  extinction  of  liberty. 

It  is  possible  that  from  the  different  character 
of  the  British  people  they  would  have  exhibited 
a  more  rational  development  of  the  ^epubUjcau 
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principle,  had  they  at  that  period  been  able  to 
effect  the  change.  But  the  fact  is,  a  large  ma- 
jority, especially  of  the  middle  class,  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  were  warmly  attached  to  royalty, 
and  to  the  constitution,  and  had  no  wish  what- 
ever for  a  change  of  government,  however  desirdus 
they  were  to  have  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was,  therefore,  with  grief  that  they 
saw  revolutionary  clubs  established,  and  republi- 
can principles  openly  avowed  by  the  members  of 
those  clubs,  which  not  only  laid  them  open  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Government,  but  involved  all, 
even  the  more  constitutional  societies,  in  the 
same  denunciation,  and  the  same  vindictive  pro- 
secution. 

The  five  years  which  followed  the  death  of 
Louis  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  monarchy, 
reflected  lasting  disgrace  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  William  Pitt.  It  was  a  reign  of  terror 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  frightful 
atrocities  were  committed  by  |i  band  of  lawless 
miscreants,  who  soon  after,  in  their  turns,  ex- 
piated their  crimes  at  the  guillotine ;  whilst  here 
the  Government  were  the  butchers,  who  attacked 
indiscriminately  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, — the 
ferocious  republican  and  the  moderate  reformer. 
Hundreds  of  blank  warrants,  ready  signed,  were 
sent  down  to  the  different  cities  and  towns  where 
reform  associations  were  established,  to  be  filled 
up  at  the  leisure  and  discretion  of  the  infamous 
myrmidons  of  the  Government,*  who,  anxious  to 
show  their  zeal  and  loyalty,  made  no  scruple  of 
denouncing  some  of  the  most  estimable  characters 
in  the  kingdom.  Ko  discrimination  was  made, 
but  the  same  charge  of  high  treason  was  brought 
against  men  as  loyal  as  the  minister  himself,  and 
who  had  but  followed  the  former  precept  and 
example  of  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  liiclmiond,  both 
of  whom  were  now  seeking  their  blood. 

Amongst  the  most  respectable  of  these  men  was 
John  Home  Tooke,  who,  after  the  secession  irom 
the  Keformers  of  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,'  acted  as 
chairman  at  the  meetings  of  the  Constitutional 
Society.  This  gentleman  was  by  profession  a 
clergyman,  but  had  no  appointment. f     He  had 

•  At  Nonv'ich,  for  instance,  between  one  and  two 
hundred  such  warrant4j  were  sent  to  Clover,  who  acted  in 
the  double  capacity  of  barrack-master  and  spy.  A  curi- 
ous circumstance  occiured  at  this  period,  in  connection 
with  this  man,  which,  as  it  will  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  times,  and  has  never  been  in  print,  we  will  relate. 
Clover  had  received  a  letter  from  W.  Wyndham,  then 
secretary  at  war,  charging  him  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
upon  the  Reformers,  and  particularly  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  the  Rev,  Mark  Wilkes,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
leader.  This  letter  was  accidentally  dropped  in  tlie 
street  by  Clover ;  and  being  picked  up  by  a  friend  of 
Wilkes,  was  instantly  taken  to  him.  He  at  once  took  it 
to  March  the  printer,  and  ordered  500  copies  to  be  struck 
off.  Clover,  having  been  informed  of  this,  went  in  a 
towering  rage  to  demand  his  letter  from  the  printer;  but 
AVilkes  happening  to  be  in  the  shop,  after  giving  him  a 
good  rating,  which  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing,  in- 
creased his  order  to  5,000  copies,  which  were  struck  off, 
and  circulated  through  the  city.  Clover  never  recovered 
his  character  after  this  blow. 

+  Tooke  had  once  been  returned  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  some  borough,  but  his  poUtical  opinions  ren- 


passed  the  middle  age,  and  being  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  would  gladly  have  retired  entirely  from 
public  life,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and 
garden  at  Wimbledon,  where  he  resided.  A  sense 
of  duty  to  his  coimtry  alone  led  him  to  continuo 
holding  his  post  in  the  movement  of  the  day;  and 
his  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
was  often  the  means  of  keeping  the  more  rash  and 
ardent  members  within  bounds.  He  was,  in  fact, 
by  the  influence  his  character  and  station  afforded 
him,  the  moderator  of  the  party ;  and  all  docu- 
ments of  importance  belonging  to  the  association, 
or  emanating  from  it,  were  submitted  to  him  for 
approval  or  correction. 

In  the  meantime,  arrests  had  taken  place  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  many  parties  had 
been  tried  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  In 
several  cases  convictions  were  obtained,  and  some 
had  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
Others  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
long  periods,  amongst  whom  were  Palmer,  Skir- 
ving,  Muir,  Margarot,  and  Gerrald,  in  Scotland. 
The  cases  of  these  men  excited  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy with  all  classes,  except  that  of  the  perse- 
cutors. No  one  who  knew  their  previous  cha- 
racters, believed  them  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
their  charge ;  and  the  infamous  character  of  some 
of  the  witnesses  brought  against  them,  excited  the 
indignation  of  all  honest  men.  Transportation  to 
Xow  South  Wales  (or  Botany^Bay)  was  no  sinecure 
at  that  period ;  and  such  were  the  hardships  and 
cruelty  these  men  were  subjected  to,  that,  we 
believe,  not  one  of  them  lived  to  return  to  his 
native  land.  It  was,  in  fact,  believed,  that  the 
Government  directed  them  to  be  treated  with  such 
severity,  as  to  break  down  their  spirit  and  consti- 
tution at  the  same  time. 

This  conduct  of  the  Government,  far  from 
daunting  the  London  reformers,  excited  them  to 
greater  activity,  accompanied  with  more  vigilance 
and  caution.  They  passed  votes  of  sympathy  and 
commiseration  with  the  sufferei-s,  and  memorial- 
ized the  king  for  a  mitigation  of  their  sentences. 
A  deaf  ear,  however,  was  turned  to  their  repre- 
sentations, and  it  was  very  evident  that  not  only 
would  their  memorial  not  be  attended  to,  but  that 
the  memorialists  themselves  would  thenceforth 
be  marked  men,  and  that  their  turn  would  soon 
come  to  stand  at  the  bar,  on  the  same  sweeping 
charge  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king. 

At  this  period,  Home  Tooke  was  looked  up  to 
a^  the  head  of  the  Constitutional  Association  in 
London.  Moderate  in  his  views,  and  a  sincere 
lover  of  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  of 
which  he  repudiated  all  wish  to  change  the  fonn, 
whilst  he  boldly  and  fearlessly  advocated  a  cor- 
rection of  its  abuses,  he  rallied  round  him  re- 
formers of  all  shades  of  opinion,  holding  the  more 
violent  in  check,  and  stimulating  the  lukewami  to 
more  decided  action. 


dered  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  Government  that,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  him,  they  put  in  force  an  order  or  rule  of  the 
House,  before  seldom  enforced,  that  no  pei*son  in  holy 
orders  should  be  eligible  to  serve  in  Varlianient.  In 
consequence  of  this  resolution  he  was  compelled  to 
vacate  his  seat. 
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Every  Sunday,  his  house  at  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon was  open  to  all  comers  who  could  bring  a 
recommendation  from  any  leading  man  of  the 
party.  At  these  political  reunions,  which  were 
sometimes  numerous,  public  affairs  were  dyscussed 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  under  the  impression 
that  no  spies  or  traitors  could  possibly  obtain  ad- 
mittance, and  that  consequently  self-interest  would 
prevent  what  took  place  from  transpiring.  Such, 
however,  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

On  one  of  these  weekly  occasions,  a  young  man 
of  the  name  of  John  Wharton  was  introduced,  as 
having  recently  been  returned  a  member  of  Par- 
liament in  the  Reform  interest,  for  tlie  borough  of 
Beverley,  i;i  Yorkshire.  He  was  represented  as 
possessing  considerable  talent,  and  capable  of  in- 
troducing a  measure  in  Parliament  with  good 
effect.  The  following  passage  in  the  life  of  John 
Home  Tooke,  by  a  contemporary,  will  explain  this 
man's  character : — 

Among  the  immense  number  of  spies  and  informers 
now  employed,  were  several  of  a  higher  order,  some  of 
whom  were  solely  actuate!  by  zeal,  whilst  others  who 
would  have  spurned  the  idea  of.  pdcuniary  gratification, 
were  influenced  by  the  hope  of  office  and  appointments. 
One  of  these  latter  had  fur  some  time  attached  himself 
to  Mr.  Tooke,  and  wa?  a  frequent  visitor  at  Wimbledon, 
His  situation  and  character  were  calculated  to  shield  him 
from  suspicion ;  but  his  host,  who  was  too  acute  to  be  so 
easily  duped, soon  saw  through  the  flimsy  veil  of  his  pre- 
tended discontent ;  as  he  had  many  personal  friends  in  va- 
rious departments  of  Government,  he  soon  discovered  the 
views,  connections,  and  pursuits  of  his  guest ;  but  in- 
stead of  upbraiding  him  for  his  treachery  and  dissimu- 
lation, and  treating  him  wiih  contempt,  as  most  other 
men  in  his  situation  would  have  done,  ho  determined  to 
foil  him,  if  possible,  at  bin  own  weapons. 

He  accordingly  pretended  to  admit  the  spy  into  his  en- 
tire confidence,  and  completed  the  delusion  by  actually 
rendering  the  person  who  wished  to  circumvent  him,  in 
his  turn,  a  dupe.  Mr.  Tooke  began  by  dropping  hints 
relative  to  the  strength  and  zeal  of  the  popular  party, 
taking  care  to  magnify  their  numbers,  piaising  their 
unanimity,  and  commending  tlieir  resolution.  By  de- 
grees he  descended  to  particulars ;  and  at  length  com- 
municated confidentially,  and  under  the  most  solemn 
promise  of  secresy,  the  alarming  intelligence  that  some 
of  the  Guards  were  gained,  that  an  armed  force  was  or- 
ganized, and  that  the  nation  was  actually  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution. 

After  a  number  of  interviews,  he  at  length  affected 
to  own  that  he  himself  w^as  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  boasted,  like  I'ompey  of  old,  that  he  coulii  raise 
legions  by  merely  stamping  his  foot  on  the  ground. 

Although  no  name  is  mentioned  in  this  account, 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  from  what  followed,  that 
Wharton  is  the  party  referred  to.  We  think  it, 
however,  doubtful  whether  Tooke  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  detestable  mission  with  which 
Wharton  was  entrusted,  as  the  account  would  lead 
us  to  believe.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  party  were  completely  mystified  as  to  the 
real  cause  of  the  important  events  which  took 
place  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Wharton  to 
Mr.  Tooke's  weekly  meetings.  These  events 
were,  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  eleven  other 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Association,  of  the 
details  of  which  we  shall  now  give  a  summary 
account. 

One  of  the  first  persons  arrested  in  London  was 
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Thomas  Hardy,  the  secretary  of  the  association. 
The  character  of  this  man,  like  that  of  Tooke, 
was  beyond  suspicion,  either  in  point  of  moral  or 
political  integrity.  He  was  a  shoe-maker,  but  in 
intelligence  was  far  superior  to  the  generality  of 
tradesmen,  for  which  cause  he  was  chosen  for  the 
office.  Upon  his  arrest,  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Tooke  : 

**  Dear  Citizen, — This  morning,  at  six  o'clock. 
Citizen  Hardy  was  taken  away  by  an  order  from 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  They  seized  every- 
thing they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Query: 
Is  it  possible  to  get  ready  by  Thursday  ? 

"Yours, 

"Jeeh.  Jotce." 

This  letter  was  stopped  and  opened  at  the  post- 
office,  where  it  was  considered  of  so  much 
importance,  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  last  clause  of  it,  which  merely  re- 
ferred to  the  preparing  of  extracts  from  the  *'  Red 
Book,"  of  the  emoluments  wliich  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
family  derived  from  the  public,  was  believed  to 
have  reference  to  a  general  rising;  and  the 
Government  were  instantly  on  the  alert.  Mr. 
Tooke' s  movements  were  narrowly  watched,  and 
his  carriage  was  followed  to  town.  He  dined, 
the  next  day,  at  a  friend's  house  in  Spital  Square, 
and  had  the  honour  of  a  patrol  of  horse  soldiers 
to  guard  the  house.  All  this  was  merely  amusing 
to  Tooke,  who  was  quite  unconscious  of  having 
committed  any  overt  act  that  would  lead  to  his 
arrest.  In  this  he  was  mist^iken;  for  Ministers 
had  tiiken  the  alarm,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  May,  1794,  he  was  seized  in  his  house 
at  Wimbledon,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  at  once  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 

Here  ho  was  confined,  a  close  prisoner,  for 
several  months,  not  being  allowed  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  nor  was  aiiy  one  permitted  to  visit  him, 
or  hold  intercourse  with  him  by  letter  or  other- 
wise, except  his  g  loler.  His  health  sinking  under 
this  treatment,  an  application  was  made  to  the- 
Privy  Council,  and  an  order  was  consequently 
issued  for  the  admission  of  Doctors  Pearson  and 
Cline,  as  often  as  the  state  of  Tooke's  health  ren- 
dered it  necessary,  and  also  of  his  nephew. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
respecting  the  precise  charge  upon  which  Mr. 
Tooke's  arrest  took  place ;  it  being  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  letter  given  above,  which  was 
written  in  an  ambiguous  way,  was  the  moving 
cause.  Mr.  Tboke  himself  was  tor  a  long  time, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  exceedingly  mystified 
on  the  subject,  not  being  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  letter,  and  quite  unconscious  of  any  act 
that  could  be  construed  into  treason  by  the  laws 
of  England.  Still  he  did  not  know  how  far  he 
might  have  been  compromised  by,  and  implicated 
in,  the  acts  of  others,  who  were  less  cautious  than 
himself.  The  real  cause,  however,  was  subse- 
quently made  known  to  him  in  a  manner  which 
precluded  its  being  made  public  during  the  lite  of 
the  principal  part}'  concerned,  only  three  persons 
being  privy  to  it.  On  the  death  of  the  pLT.-onap;e 
referred  to,  which  took  place  about  the  v^^r  1806, 
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the  secret  became  known  to  a  few  persons, 
amongst  whom  was  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  to 
whom  it  was  related  by  an  eminent  divine ;  and 
the  correctness  of  it  was  confirmed  to  him  in  the 
year  1820,  by  John  Thelwall,  one  of  Home 
Tooke's  associates,  and  imprisoned  with  him  on 
the  same  charge  of  high  treason.  The  details  of 
this  account  we  shall  now  present  to  the  reader. 

Upon  the  arrest  and  committal  of  Tooke  and 
his  friends — twelve  in  number — the  association 
dissolved  itself,  as  did  also  those  in  the  country. 
But  in  every  place  the  members  were  marked 
men,  and  warrants  were  sent  down,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  be  instantly  executed,  in  case 
Tooke  and  the  other  prisoners  were  convicted. 
Happily  the  efforts  of  the  Crown  to  effect  its 
sanguinary  purpose  were  frustrated  by  the  friend- 
ship for  Tooke  of  an  individual  in  high  life.  It 
is  possible  that  the  honest  jury  who  tried  him 
might  have  acquitted  him  independent  of  this 
act  of  friendship  ;  certain  it  is,  howevor,  that  by 
it  the  Crown  was  disarmed,  and  the  only  distinct 
act  of  delinquency  was  omitted  to  be  urged 
against  him  through  the  following  stratagem. 

One  evening  after  Tooke' s  nephew,  who  usually 
visited  him  every  day,  had  left  him,  a  stranger 
was  announced  by  the  turnkey.  Tooke  desired 
he  might  be  shown  in,  when  a  tall  man,  muffled 
up  in  a  wrapping  cloak,  and  with  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  face,  entered  the  room,  and  saluted  him 
courteously-  When  the  turnkey  had  retired,  the 
stranger  addressed  Mr.  Tooke  to  this  effect: 
"  You  are  no  doubt  surprised  at  my  visit,  but  I 
beg  to  say  that  it  is  a  perfectly  friendly  one,  in 
proof  of  which  I  am  about  to  put  my  life  in  your 
hands  in  order  to  save  yours.  I  am  a  member  of 
his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  my  object  in 
coming  is  to  inform  you  of  the  real  cause  of  your 
arrest,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  you  are  ex- 
posed. It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  at  your 
dinner  party  on  Sunday  last,  a  motion  was  pro- 
posed, to  be  brought  before  Parliament,  for  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  the  navy ;  and  that  when  it 
was  objected  by  one  of  the  company  that  this 
would  breed  a  mutiny,  you  remarked,  *  that's  ex- 
aetly  what  we  want*  *    This  observation  was  car- 


•  The  circamstances  respecting  this  affair  were  as  fol- 
lows :  At  a  previous  meeting  at  Tooke's  house,  it  was 
determined  that  Wharton  should  bring  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  motion  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
Beforra.  This  was  done,  and  the  motion  being  seconded, 
it  WAS  simply  met  by  the  previous  question  being  moved, 
whieh  was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried,  without  any  one 
speaking  against  the  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry. 
This  was  considered  rather  singular,  but  as  Wharton  ac- 
quitted himself  very  creditably  on  the  occasion,  not 
much  importance  was  attached  to  the  circumstance. 

On  a  subsequent  meeting  at  Tooke's,  it  was  proposed 
that  another,  and  more  pointed  motion  should  be  brought 
forward  by  Wharton.  During  the  debate  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  it,  one  of  the  guests  proposed  that  it  should  be 
a  motion  for  increasing  the  pay  of  the  navy.  "  No," 
said  another,  '^  that  would  create  a  mutiny  amongst  the 
seamen."  "Well,"  said  Tooke,  "that's  just  what  is 
wanted."  The  meeting  broke  up  without  coming  to  any 
decision ;  and,  before  the  next  Sunday,  the  arrest  oi 
Tooke  and  his  ixiends  had  put  a  stop  to  their  further 
proceedings, 


ried  to  the  Minister  by  Wharton,  the  member  for 
Beverley,  who  was  of  the  party,  and  your  arrest 
was  the  consequence. 

*'  In  the  Privy  Council  held  to-day,  Wharton 
has  been  examined,  and  it  was  afterwards  debated 
in  what  way  his  evidence  should  be  adduced  against 
you ;  whether  the  informer  should  be  called  by 
the  Crown,  or  whether  they  should  allow  you  to 
call  him,  and  so  convict  you  out  of  the  mouth  of 
your  own  witness  ?  The  council  broke  up  without 
deciding  this  question,  which  will  be  brought  be- 
fore it  again  to- morrow.  I  will,  therefore,  be  here 
again  to-morrow  evening,  to  let  you  know  their 
decision." 

**The  scoundrel,"  said  Tooke,  when  the 
stranger  had  concluded;  "I  always  suspected 
him  of  not  being  over-hearty  in  the  cause,  but  1 
could  not  have  believed  him  guilty  of  so  atrocious 
a  breach  of  confidence.  However,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  out- manoeuvre  them  yet."  After  a 
short  conversation  the  stranger  took  his  leave. 

The  next  morning,  Tooke  sent  for  his  solicitor, 
and  in  confidence  communicated  to  him  whtit  he 
Ifad  learned,  but  without  divulging  the  way  in 
which  he  obtained  his  information.  He  then  di- 
rected him  to  go  to  Wharton  and  serve  him  with 
a  subpoena,  and  to  beg  of  him  not  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  court  at  the  trial ;  that  he  considered 
him  the  most  important  witness  in  his  favour; 
and,  in  short,  th^t  he  depended  on  him  more  thun 
all  the  rest;  and  it  was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  him  that  he  should  be  present  on 
the  occasion. 

This  was  done  the  same  day ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, Tooke' s  incognito  visitor  again  made  his 
appearance,  and  stated  that  Wharton  had  detailed 
to  the  Privy  Council  what  had  passed  vnih  the 
solicitor.  Upon  which  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
that  Tooke  should  be  allowed  to  call  him  as  his 
witness,  and  that  then  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
should  obtain  the  most  direct  and  unequivocal 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  by  a  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Tooke  now  felt  completely  at  ease,  and  began 
making  his  arrangements  for  his  defence.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  determined  to  defend  himself; 
but  his  solicitor,  after  a  long  argument  with  him 
on  the  subject,  concluded  by  saying,  '*  Well,  sir, 
you  must  act  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  do,  you 
will  certainly  be  hanged."  "  Then,"  replied  Tooke 
instantly,  ^'I'U  be  hanged  if  1  do !"  and  directed 
him  to  give  the  brief  to  Henry  Erskine. 

The  number  of  witnesses  subpoenaed  on  both 
sides  amounted  to  some  hundreds.  Those  for  the 
defence  consisted  chiefly  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  with  whom  Tooke  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  all  his  life :  they  included  his  quondam 
associates  in  the  cause  of  Reform,  not  forgetting 
WiUiam  Pitt  (the  Prime  Minister),  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  (the  Master  of  the  Ordnance),  with 
many  other  distinguished  personages,  who,  like 
them,  had  not  only  abandoned  their  former  prin- 
ciples, but  were  now  the  vindictive  persecutors  of 
I  those  who  acted  with  greater  consistency.  Whar- 
ton appears  to  have  been  subpoenaed  by  both  the 
prosecutor  and  the  prisoner;  as  his  name  appears— 
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for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  proceedings  — 
amongst  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  on  whose 
behalf,  however,  he  was  not  called,  as  was  pre- 
▼iously  arranged. 

The  trial  oommenced  under  favourable  circum- 
stances in  many  respects.  The  whole  of  the 
twelve  prisoners*  were  included  in  the  same  bill  of 
indictment,  sent  up  to  the  grand  jury;  but  they 
claimed  to  be  tried  separately,  which  was  granted. 
Hardy  had  previously  been  tried  and  acquitted, 
there  not  being  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  could 
be  relied  on,  to  bring  home  to  him  the  charge  of 
treason.  Erskine,  who  had  so  successfully  con- 
ducted his  defence,  was  himself  a  staunch  re- 
former ;  and  although  he  had  seceded  from  the 
association,  was  well  enough  acquainted  with 
Tooke's  principles  and  associates,  to  know  both 
the  weak  points  of  the  charge  against  the  prisoners, 
and  the  strong  ones  in  their  defence.  When  these 
advantages  are  coupled  with  the  powerful  elo- 
quence, the  g^at  legal  acumen  and  knowledge, 
the  ardent  love  of  freedom,  and  the  undaunted 
courage,  by  which  Erskine's  character  was  marked, 
it  wUl  be  manifest  that  the  chances  were  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  prisoners. 

But,  independent  of  this,  the  public  mind  began 
to  take  the  alarm,  as  to  whither  the  vindictive 
proceedings  of  the  Crown  were  tending.  The 
prosecutions  in  Scotland  were  harsh  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  made  no  discrimination  between  the 
respectable  and  moderate  reformer  and  the  furious 
democrat;  and  the  same  tragical  results, — for 
lives  had  been  taken  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
— were  now  sought  to  be  obtained  in  London 
and  the  English  provinces.  Nor  would  it  stop 
here  if  the  Crown  proved  successful  in  the  present 
prosecution.  It  had  determined  to  **  run  a  muck  " 
at  all  reform  and  reformers,  and  by  a  multitude 
of  warrants  make  a  complete  sweepstake  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  latter,  thereby  hoping  to 
strike  terror  into  the  inferior  ranks.  The  writer 
of  this  sketch  happens  to  be  but  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  upwards 
of  fifty  of  his  own  relatives  and  friends  in  a 
provincial  city  having  been  amongst  the  pro- 
scribed, every  one  of  whom  would  have  been 
arrested  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
had  Home  Tooke  been  convicted ;  the  warrants 
for  their  arrest  (among  others)  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  authorities,  ready  to  be  executed  at  a 
moment's  warning.  It  was  therefore  the  general 
feeling, — doubtless  extt^nding  itself  to  the  jury- 
panel, — that  nothing  but  the  most  direct  and 
unequivocal  evidence  of  guilt  would  justify  an 
adverse  verdict  against  the  prisoners.  Conse- 
quently the  principle  of  comtructive  treoBon,  upon 
which  alone  it  wus  hoped  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
was  kicked  out  of  court  with  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence, as  unworthy  of  a  free  country  and  of  the 
institution  of  Trial  by  Jury. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  outset   of   the 

•  Their  names  were,  Thomas  Hardy,  John  Home 
Tooke,  J.  A.  Bonney,  Stewart  Kyd,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Tho- 
mas Wardle,  Thomas  Holcroft,  John  Richter,'Maitliew 
Moore,  John  Theiwall,  Richard  Hodgson,  and  John 
Baxter, 


proceedings,  which  displays  the  fearlessness  of 
Tooke* s  character.  When  called  upon  to  plead 
and  to  say  how  he  would  be  tried,  he  eyed  the 
court  for  some  seconds  in  a  significant  manner, 
which  few  men  were  better  able  to  assume ;  and 
shaking  his  head,  emphatically  replied,  —  **I 
would  be  tried  by  God  and  my  country ;  but " 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  analysis 
of  this  memorable  trial,  the  favourable  result  of 
which  to  the  prisoners  probably  saved  the  lives 
of  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  respectable  citi- 
zens. It  must  suffice  41s  to  state  that  the  evi- 
dence for  the  Crown,  whilst  it  displayed  great 
imprudence  in  some,  and  folly  in  others,  of  the 
Reformers,  did  not  bring  home  a  particle  of  guilt 
to  the  prisoner.  This  the  counsel  for  the  Ci'own 
did  not  regard,  feeling  himself  sure  of  eliciting 
enough  for  a  conviction  upon  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  Wharton,  who  stood  there  in  court  as  the 
bosom-friend  of  the  man  he  was  about  to  betray 
to  the  executioner.  The  chief  part  of^the  charge 
consisted  of  a  multitude  of  written  and  printed 
documents,  which  it  was  attempted  to  identify  or 
connect  with  Tooke,  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Association.  It  was  proved,  how- 
ever, that  when  such  papers  were  put  into  his  hands 
for  inspection  he  invariably  altered  and  softened 
down  such  expressions  or  sentences  as  appeared  to 
him  to  have  a  revolutionary  tendency ;  and  even 
the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  were  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  Duke  of  Eichmond*s  plan  of  Reform 
was  the  basis  of  Tooke^s  own  plan,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter never  went  beyond  it,  or  sought  to  obtain  it  by 
other  than  constitutional  means.  Thus  the  case 
for  the  Crown  was  closed  without  bringing  home 
to  the  prisoner  anything  whatever  stronger  than 
constructive  guilt  of  the  most  inconclusive  kind. 

For  the  defence,  a  hundred  witnesses  were 
collected  in  court,  including  the  most  illustrious 
names  that  adorn  the  history  of  that  eventful 
period.  Charles  Fox,  William  Pitt,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  a  host  of 
similar  celebrities,  were  called  up  on  this  occasion 
and  spoke  to  the  general  respectability  of  the 
prisoner ;  and  most  of  tliem  expressed  their  disbe- 
lief that  he  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.  Pitt  committed  himself  most 
grossly  by  his  repeated  "  non  mi  ricordo"  replies, 
when  questioned  upon  facts  that  occurred  when 
he  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Association ;  so  that,  at  last,  Tooke  called  up 
another  witness  (we  believe  it  was  Fox)  to  con- 
front him,  when  he  at  once  recovered  his  recollec- 
tion and  admitted  the  fact  in  question.  Tooke 
turned  to  the  court  and  said,  **  My  lord,  the 
honorable  gentleman  appears  to  have  a  very  con-  » 
venient  memoiy,  which  retains  nothing  he  wishes 
to  forget  !'* 

But  where  was  the  traitor  Wharton  ?  Waiting 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  Minister's  favour, 
by  the  betrayal  of  the  man  who,  he  believed, 
depended  upon  him  more  than  any  other  for  a 
successful  d(tfence.  As  the  reader  will  have  sur- 
mised, he  was  not  called  at  all,  but  stood  like  a 
guilty  thing  enduring  the  incUgi^^^t  glances  of  the 
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prisoner,  conveying  the  conviction  that  the  latter 
was  fully  aware  of  his  trcacheiy.  In  fact,  so 
little  apprehension  had  Tooke  of  the  result  of  the 
trial,  that  not  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  his 
witnesses  had  been  called,  when  he  signified  to  his 
attorney  that  he  wished  the  defence  to  be  closed, 
being  quite  satisfied  that  it  should  rest  upon  the 
evidence  already  adduced.  The  counsel  for  the 
Crown  objected  to  this  in  vain,  conscious  that  it 
was  upon  Wharton  alone  that  their  hope  of  a 
conviction  now  rcstt^d.  Tooke  was  inflexible, 
and  the  case  on  both  sides  being  closed,  the  judge 
summc  d  up,  in  a  speech  which  occupied  a  whole 
day  in  de  ivering ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
remarked  that  notwithstanding  the  high  character 
the  prisoner  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  the 
illustrious  persons  who  had  been  called  for  in  the 
defence,  as  well  as  those  for  the  Ci'own,  tliere 
were  suspicious  points  in  his  conduct  which  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  cleared  up  bt/ 
further  evidence.  Why  the  prisoner  had  declined 
calling  those  witnesses  who  by  their  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  proceedings  could  have  done 
thisy  was  best  known  to  himself;  but  certainly  it 


would  have  been  desirable  to  have  had  those  points 
satisfactorily  explained. 

After  the  charge  of  the  judge,  the  verdict 
occupied  but  a  few  minutes,  the  jury  being 
unanimous  in  declaring  the  prisoner,  "i\W 
GuilfyJ'*  Before  leaving  the  court,  Tooke 
addressed  Wharton :  "  Thou  base  scoundrel,'' 
said  he,  *'  go  home  to  your  Yorkshire  den,  and 
hide  your  head  there,  for  you  are  unfit  to  nux  in 
the  world  with  honest  men !" 

The  result  of  this  memorable  trial  was  most 
fortunate  for  the  country.  Thelwall  and  Holcroft 
were  put  to  the  bar  the  next  day,  but  no  evidence 
waBl)rought  against  them,  and  they  were  acquitted. 
All  ulterior  proceedings  of  the  Government  against 
the  Ue^rmers  were  stayed,  and  the  people  were 
again  enabled  to  breathe  freely,  under  the  con- 
viction, that  however  despotically  inclined  the 
Government  may,  at  times,  show  themselves, 
there  is  a  power  in  the  constitution,  and  in  the 
institutions  of  the  countr}*,  to  counteract  it,  and 
to  re- establish  its  liberties  by  the  very  means 
taken  to  destroy  them. 


TILLY'S    CHEP   D'OEUVEE. 


ANKO    1681. 


1. 

Upon  a  river  sweeping  by,  far-spreading  plains  between, 

Upon  th3  dusky  pines  so  grim,  upon  the  oaks  so  gi*een, 

And  on  a  wide  encampment,  and  on  a  leaguer'd  town, 

Pom'ing  her  light,  serene  and  white,  the  Moon  of  May  looked  down. 


All  down  on  bridge  and  baibican  was  poured  that  pensive  hue, 
On  belfry  that  athwart  the  street  its  sc»mbre  shadow  threw, 
And  on  the  solemn  minster,  with  i)ortal  old  and  gray, 
And  o'er  the  tents  that  round  and  far  like  a  heaveless  ocean  lay. 

3. 
Duly  from  steeple  and  from  tow'r  rang  out  the  midnight  bell, 
Far-flinging  over  flood  and  field  its  deep  sonorous  knell ; 
And  stringing  to  its  music  their  wild  fantastic  rhymes. 
Half  merrily,  half  mournfully,  rang  the  aerial  chimes. 

4. 
That  heard  the  burgher  as  he  watched,  amid  the  calm  profound ; 
The  sentry  heard,  as  on  the  walls  he  paced  his  measured  round ; 
Hsard.  too,  the  leaguering  foeman,  all  in  his  tents  that  lay, 
Eyed  the  tall  tow*rs  of  Magdeburg,  and  hoped  the  dawning  day. 

5. 
"  What  of  the  night,  ye  watchmen,  ho !  from  minster  towers  that  spy  ? 
"  Safe  is  the  night :  through  yonder  camp  in  stillness  all  they  lie." 
Ah,  yet  delay,  thou  night  of  May !  ibr  "neath  thy  peaceful  gleaming 
Seem  hushed  and  still  the  Powers  of  111,  and  Terror  lies  a-dreaming. 

6. 
**  Ye  watchmen  upon  minster  tow'rs,  as  now  the  hour  goes  hy, 
Doth  aught  befall?"    "  'Tis  safety  all,"  again  the  watch  reply. 
And  still  looks  down  on  tent  and  town,  as  nought  their  rest  might  mar, 
Sh«  Mn^aooa  in  its  ganU«ae8i««-imd  lo,  th«  morning  star  I 
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7. 
Uprose  the  sun  in  glowing  east,  and  streaked  with  glittering  line 
AJi  the  broad  plain,  and  Elbe  that  rolled  golden  in  momiug-shine, 
**  What  of  the  morn,  ye  watchmen,  tliat  speer  from  minster  tow'rs  ?** 
"  Alar,  a-near,  is  nought  of  fear."    So  pass  the  fateful  hours. 

8. 
And  now,  of  burgher  watching  long  the  languid  eyelids  fail, 
And  on  the  wall,  his  arms  beside,  sleeps  weary  sentry  pale. 
God  grant  the  ix)Dg-Expected  come,  tli'  imprison'd  town  to  free, 
Or  teiiible  of  some  that  sleep  shall  the  awakening  be  ! 

0. 
Stout  Falkenberg  stood  on  the  wall,  looked  out  o'er  wide  domains, 
Scanned  the  broad  marches'  yellow  tracts  and  heathery  Saxon  plains ; 
To  stately-towei*ed  Wittenberg,  to  Spandau  turned  his  eye, 
For  the  royal  Sweden's  banners  to  come  sweeping  up  the  sky. 

10. 
Tis  far  to  tower'd  Wittenberg,  'tis  many  a  weary  mile 
To  wliere  in  dolour  and  in  doubt  King  tJustave*  sits  tho  while. 
They  come  not;  no,  they  como  not!     Yet  of  the  gallant  man 
Bold  was  the  beaiing  still,  and  bold  the  speech  m  council  ran. 

11. 
Why  sits  that  king  in  Spandau's  wjilh,  in  doubt  and  dolour  sore, 
Biding  the  time,  chiding  th3  time — promising  evermore  ? 
The've  watched  for  him  by  day  and  night,  they've  prayed  by  night  and  day; 
Ah,  sui'ely,  he  will  come  this  tide !  ah,  why  doth  he  delay ! 

12. 
Six  times  from  steeple  and  fiom  tow'r  rang  out  the  hour  of  morn, 
Six  times  o'er  wood  and  held  and  Hood  its  echoing  notes  were  borne ; 
Then  out  li'om  tent  and  up  from  trench  dai'ted  th'  insidious  foe. 
Sudden,  as  angry  Ocean  heaves  from  slumbrous  depths  below. 

13. 
Sudden  and  silent  comes  the  foe,  rampart  and  roof  to  scale, 
Where  on  the  wails,  at  intervals,  sleep  weary  senti'ies  pale. 
A  moment  gone,  they  slept  sscure ; — the  next,  and  at  a  stride 
Grim-visaged  Death  stands  pitiless  that  dieaming  guard  beside. 

14. 
Them  by  the  white  scarf  may  ye  know — that  redden'd  soon  shall  be — 
The  myrmidons  of  Pappenheim,  that  ruthless  compauie, 
E'er  foremost  seen  where  slaugliter's  keen,  with  hand  and  soul  defiled. 
Call  they  on  Jesus'  holy  name  and  Mai'y's,  mother  mild. 

15. 
Sound,  sound  the  tocsin,  sound  amain ;  heat  up  th'  alarming  drum : 
Come,  captain,  and  come  citizen ;  craftsman  and  soldier,  come  ! 
From  pallet  spread  on  stoniest  bed,  from  couch  of  delicate  down. 
Rise,  wi-etched  men  of  Magdeburg !  the  foeman's  in  the  town  ! 

16 
Ho,  Falkenberg !  from  council  come  !  instant  the  rescue  hring ; — 
Who  prates  of  tardy  succour,  raves : — dreams  of  your  Swedish  king! 
Ho,  haste  thee,  Christian-William  !f  ti*ue  hand  and  heart  hast  thou. 
Never  so  tiied  as  at  this  tide ;  never  such  need  as  now. 

Thou  gray  beard,  seek  a  swoixl;  in  vain  thine  years  shall  grace  implore : 
Arm,  men,  for  home  and  children,  and  the  mothers  that  them  bore; 
Kiss,  kiss  thy  love,  and  to  the  street  thou  beai-dless  junker  free, 
Else  the  next  kiss  on  loved  one's  lip  foul  i-avisher's  may  be. 

18. 
•*  0,  go  not  forth,  true  hushand  mine ;  too  fiercely  roars  the  fray." 
**  Ah,  bide  with  me,  my  youngest  son,  nor  tempt  the  street  to  day." 
*'  And  if  1  went  not  forth,  sweet  wife,  the  wild  Walloons  would  come." 
"  And  if  I  stay  with  thee,  mother,  they'll  slay  us  in  our  home." 

19. 
Comes  wild  Walloon,  and  Croat  wild:  Uhlan  and  fierce  Pandour; 
As  Ocean's  crested  coursers  over  dyke  and  dam  down-|)our. 
Scourging  the  coast,  —  that  numerous  host  drives  on  its  vengeful  way — 
Avoid,  avoid  th'  inbursting  tide !  or,  breast  it  as  ye  may ! 


•  Oustavus  was  at  the  fortress  of  Spandau.    History  has  sufficiently  discussed  whether  he  could  have  come  tg 
the  rescue  of  Magdeburg. 

•f  Chiistian-WiUiam  of  Brunswick,  the  "Administrator"  of  the  arcbbishoprtc  of  Madgeburg. 
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20. 
Bf  pftrap«t  and  breached  wall,  by  bastion,  bridge,  and  p^rt. 
Did  na'er  to  least  belated  guest  more  emulous  i-esoit: 
Than  press  those  thirsty  revellers,  tliau  conies  that  impious  throng, 
Shouting  aloud,  for  vengeance  vowed — vowed,  and  denied  so  long. 

21 
**  Shout !  for  the  hour  is  come  at  last !    Upon  the  rebel  brood ! 
Smite,  for  the  Kaiser's  Justice  !  smite,  for  the  true  faith  of  God! 
He  sins  who  spares  the  foes  of  lioly  Church ;  whose  hand  shall  Slay 
Its  hecatomb  of  heretics  wins  Mary's  grace  to-day." 

d2. 
**  Slay !"  **  slay !"  it  is  the  fearful  word.    Slay,  and  for  arar,  alay ! 
As  down  the  street  with  fiery  feet  the  vengeance  wliirls  its  way, 
And  vain  is  Uslar's*  rally  to  check  th'  o'ernumbering  swarm, 
And  shiver'd,  as  his  blade  it  swung,  sinks  Christian's  gallant  arm. 

23. 
O  God,  and  for  thy  mercy's  sake !  'twas  death  of  heart  to  bm 
The  blood-red  tide  on  every  side  down-pouring  piteouslid ; 
'Twas  death  to  hear  those  shrieks  of  fear,  the  rush,  the  ahoek,  Uie  din. 
While  thundering  o'er  that  rout  aud  roar  the  cannon's  crash  broke  in. 

24. 
Accursed  blow,  that  laid  him  low ;  there,  in  the  thick  pell-mell 
Sunk  Falkenbprg,  true  heart,  that  kept  the  town  so  long  and  wall. 
If  single  sword  had  rescue  wrought,  his  arm  the  work  had  dona^ 
Now  Heav'u  in  mercy  help  this  folk,  whose  chiefest  help  is  gone ! 

25. 
Ah,  where  was  then,  ne'er  miss'd  before — ne'er  miss'd  at  sorest  need — 
The  champion  of  the  maiden  town  upon  his  milk-white  steed ;  f 
Fled  from  whose  sword  the  Croat  horde,  and  owned  unwonted  fears, 
Fierce  Isolani's  fantassins,  and  Holstein's  cavaliers  ? 

26. 
He  is  not  here :  he  comes  no  more !  champion  and  steed  are  gone ! 
From  the  devoted  city  all  the  guardian  guests  are  flown. 
Grim  murder  stalks  from  house  to  house  with  his  red  foot  on  tha  floor, 
And  lust  that  with  impatient  hand  bursts  in  the  chamber-door. 

27. 
Orer  his  ohild  the  gray-sire  bent,  to  ward  the  threatening  blow, 
Before  the  maid  her  lover  stood  and  fiercely  faced  the  foe ; 
But  on  the  shrinking  infant,  and  on  the  trembling  maid, 
Reeking  and  red,  with  swoop  of  death,  oame  down  th'  unsated  blade. 

28. 
Wo  for  the  fair-haired  virgins,  for  the  tender  brides  that  be, 
And  the  mother's  gentle  breast  that  press  the  lips  of  infancy ;  • 

Wo,  wo,  for  youth  and  beauty,  clutched  by  Croat's  barbarous  hand, 
And  the  hoped-for  loves  of  tlie  golden  years  gone  down  to  the  loveless  land  ! 

29. 
Ah,  virgins,  aad  and  sooth  it  is,  in  maiden  flower  to  die, 
'lis  sad  all  down  beneath  the  unrestoring  wave  to  lie. 
And  deep  are  Elbe's  broad  waters ;  hut  there  a  kindlier  doom, 
A  fate  more  fair  yell  find  than  where  Walloon  and  Croat  oome. 

30. 
0  God !  oui  these  thy  creatures  be,  and  in  thy  likeness  made, 
That  in  soft  woman's  snowy  side  plunge  the  unpitying  blade. 
Spars  not  the  few  seant  drops  of  age,  and  from  the  hands  that  play 
And  lips  that  drink  at  mother's  breast  cut  the  warm  life  away  f 

81. 
Then  to  stem  Tilly  where  he  stood  spake  of  his  captains  one, 
"  Now  for  the  blessed  Christ,  his  sake,  bid  this  foul  work  have  done!" 
Answered  that  gloomy  chieftain,  unmoved  by  pity  he, 
"  The  soldier  for  his  toils,  I  trow,  mast  needs  rewarded  be."| 

32. 
Then  outspak*  furious  Pappenheim,  *'  What  hinders  us  but  we 
Destroy  th'  accursed  city,  from  out  the  things  that  be? 
Fire  we  this  nest  of  heretics  I"    And  as  he  spake  the  word, 
Fiercer  upon  his  fiend-stampt  brow  shone  out  the  twofold  sword.§ 


X  T*  •       -4  *v  A    V      *  ^  certain  Colonel  Uslar,  who  made  a  most  strenuous  resistance. 
T«m,  ♦  -J  if.       f^®^®^^^""fi^*^®»iege  the  Magdeburgers  made  a  sally,  a  horseman  with  shinmg  armour 

^n^  o^ll^'^/^u     .  "^a'^er  ^^  seen  in  their  van,  and  struck  terror  into  the  besiegers.     He  passed  for  the  guar- 
cuan  angel  of  the  city.  ,  Tj„^.^  ^.^p^^^  ^^  j^  ^^y  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  effect 

i  rap p2nhe:m  bore  upon  his  fcrehead  a  *' mother's  maik'of  iwo  crossed  swords. 
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83. 

Never  so  fierce  in  Grecian  vale  was  frantic  thyrsus  swung, 
As  at  the  word  through  that  wild  horde  sped  the  red  scourge  along. 
When,  when,  did  vengeance  lack  its  sport,  if  Croat's  hand  were  near, 
Or  dire  hehest  unheeded  fall  upon  Marauderer's  *  ear? 

84. 
Croat  and  grim  Marauderer  flew  to  the  work  prepared, 
And  grimlier  by  the  flashing  torch  the  blood-stained  visage  glared : 
And  evermore  and  evermore,  as  brand  on  brand  was  piled, 
Called  they  on  Jesus'  holy  name  and  Mary's,  mother  mild. 

85. 
There  shrunk  the  gorgeous  tapestries  in  many  a  lordly  home, 
Crumbled  the  gilded  halls  of  state,  cracked  the  resplendent  dome, 
Aad  down  went  tow'r  and  temple  —  but  mid  the  wreck  verlore 
On  Jesus  and  on  Mary's  name  shouted  they  evermore. 

36. 
And  swift  and  soon  that  blazing  noon  athwart  the  land  goes  gleaming,. 
O'er  holt  and  heath  its  fiery  scathe,  o'er  field  and  thicket  streaming, 
'Twas  seen  from  Brunswick's  minster  tow'r,  from  Lutter  of  the  plain. 
And  on  the  hill-side  mournful,  for  the  flower  of  Denmark  slain. 

37. 
Far  over  Elbe  the  straggling  Swede  caught  the  refulgence  red. 
It  spread  o'er  mitred  Halberstadt,  to  pine-clad  Harz  it  spread, 
Beyond  the  wall  of  evil  namef  to  where  the  herdsman  lone 
Marvels  the  mighty  leap  profound,  vouched  by  the  hoof-stampt  Btone.J 

38. 
Still  as  he  steered,  that  hideous  glare,  the  conscious  stream  adown. 
Followed  th'  afirighted  boatman  to  many  a  distant  town. 
Filled  with  fresh  fear  the  mountaineer  that  shuddering  walks  a-nigh, 
Where  the  Red  C8Bsar§  sits  and  counts  the  centuries  go  by. 

89. 
That  furnace  of  a  thousand  homes  blazed  in  the  eye  of  day. 
It  blazed  as  died  the  fires  of  eve  in  the  red  west  away, 
Till  on  the  scorched  and  blackened  heaps  of  the  once  goodly  town, 
Pouring  her  light,  at  deep  midnight,  the  Moon  of  May  looked  down. 

40. 
All  in  the  desolate  night  was  heard  the  long  and  piteous  moan 
Of  'wildered  infant  voices,  calling  on  parents  gone ; 
Unanswered  cries  of  babes  that  lay  by  mothers  in  their  gore. 
Or  vainly  pressed  th*  accustomed  breast  that  gave  its  drops  no  more. 

41. 
O  river  of  the  land  of  streams,  with  towered  cities  crowned, 
That  flow* St  by  Dresden's  ten-aced  halls,  and  Meissen's  castled  mound, 
By  old  electoral  Torgau,  and  Dessau's  ducal  home. 
And  Wittenberg,  where  sturdy  monks  mock  the  huge  pride  of  Borne, 

42. 
That  from  Bohemia's  mountain-range,  through  many  a  fertile  plain, 
BoH'st  to  the  thousand-masted  port  |  that  fronts  the  northern  main, 
Fairest  of  all  the  homes  of  men  that  stand  thy  waters  by. 
Was  she,  the  maiden  city,  that  in  ashes  here  aoth  lie. 

43. 
On  rolls  the  hastening  river  by  the  mournful  city  lone. 
And  as  it  rolls,  its  waters  for  ever  shall  roll  on ; 
But  there  no  more  shall  boatman's  oar  poise  to  the  chiming  hours, 
Or  cleave  upon  the  wave  the  forms  of  stately-slumbering  tow'rs. 

44. 
But  to  imperial  Ferdinand  let  gratulations  come. 
And  welcome  news  to  the  Arch-Priest  that  sits  in  haughty  Borne, 
In  Munich's  and  Vienna's  halls  prepare  the  feast  of  joy ; 
For  never,  since  the  fatal  night  of  ten-years'  leaguered  Troy, 


•  Followers  of  the  Count  de  Merode,  of  the  great  Belgian  family  of  that  name, 
f  Der  Teufelsmauer,  a  range  of  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Harz  mountains. 
J  The  Rostrappe,  to  which  is  attached  the  well-known  legend  of  the  horse-leap. 
§  The  Red  Caesar  (Frederick  Barbarossa)  who  sits  asleep  under  the  Kyffhausen,  but  awakes  now  and  then  to  u- 
certain  whether  sufficient  Jahrhunderte  are  passed  for  him  to  get  up  and  resume  the  reins  pf  empire. 
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45. 
Or  since  the  day  when  Judah's  foes  encamped  on  Zion's  bill, 
Bv  Calvary's  acfusinf?  mount  and  Codron's  mouriiAil  rill, 
AVhcn  the  red  blood  llie  red  fires  qnenrhed,  and,  with  unpityinpj  sword, 
Kouie's  ruthless  legionaries  wreaked  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord; 

46. 
When  down  went  tower,  and  temple  down ;  and  tenantless  stood  there 
The  mountain  of  the  Holy  House  as  the  high  places  b^re, 
And  Desolation's  sign  abhoired  scowled  o'er  the  blasted  scene — 
Hatli  such  a  day  of  dire  dismay  or  such  destruction  been. 

47. 
As  lies  the  Alpine  hamlet,  crushed  by  the  bolt  of  snow, 
As  lies  the  shrivelled  forest  'neath  the  fierce  tornado's  glow. 
As  lies  the  wreck  upon  the  strand  when  the  storms  have  ceased  to  blow, 
In  grief  and  gloom,  in  dust  and  doom,  proud  Magdebiu-g  lies  low. 
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FURTHEB    rnOGRESS. 


It  was  a  fine  summer  night  on  one  of  those 
large  lakes  into  which  the  Ha-wah-hali  ever  and 
anon  resolves  itself  in  its  long  and  circuitous 
career.  The  water  was  as  still  and  waveless  as 
the  diiik  blue  windless  sky  that  overlooked  it,  and 
cast  in  it  the  reflection  of  its  thousand  stars ; 
while  the  dark,  though  transparent  air  that  hung 
around  it,  seemed  a  medium  blending  earth  and 
heaven  into  one.  Tlie  stillness  was  such  as  can 
only  be  felt  in  the  solitude  of  an  unpeopled  wil- 
derness ;  and  only  broken  by  the  ulteniatc  cough 
of  a  double  high-pressure  engine  that  went  career- 
ing like  a  goaded  monster  through  the  darkness. 
With  its  signal  lights  and  long  train  of  sparks, 
and  lurid  glow  of  its  I'umaces  retiectcd  against 
the  heavens  and  in  the  water,  the  steam-boat 
looked  like  some  gigantic  Will-o-the-wisp  or  wan- 
dering fire,  that  might  well  have  startled  the 
savages  or  wild  beasts  watchinu:  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding shores,  as  with  the  terror  of  a  super- 
natural visitant. 

In  the  upper  saloon  of  this  steam-boat  (an 
apartment  in  American  river- steamers  situated 
above  all  the  cabins,  and  used  as  a  lounging  place), 
which  was  furnished  with  velvet  hangings,  soft 
cirpets,  mirrois  and  gilding, — were  seated  four 
llepuhlic;ms,  enjoying  iho  cool  night  air  which 
was  dratted  upon  them  through  the  open  windows. 
We  must  describe  them  separately,  as  actors  in 
the  extraordinary  scene  about  to  come  under  our 
notice.  The  tirst  was  lolling  on  a  sofa,  diligently 
engaged  over  the  sheets  of  a  stitched  novel.  He 
was  a  young  man,  with  one  of  those  large,  stalwart 
frames  common  to  the  denizens  of  the  South-west. 
His  eyes  and  hair  were  black  as  jet,  and  his  com- 
plexion of  a  clear  olive.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
s^rt  of  loose,  devil-nay- care  dandyism,  charac- 
teristic of  the  rich  young  planters ;  and  his  daTk 
green  dress  with  the    jacket  richly  braided,  and 


thrown  open,  displaying  the  whitest  of  fine  cam- 
bric shirts,  from  whose  partings  at  the  collar  was 
seen  a  sturdy  though  handsome  throat,  added  to 
an  air  determined  and  rather  jiristocratic,  instantly 
drew  upon  hira  the  attention  of  the  beholder. 

The  second  passenger  was  lolling  on  one  chair 
with  his  legs  tilted  up  against  the  back  of  another, 
anl  chewing  and  expectorating  plentifully.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  middle  age,  sat  quite  silent,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  calm  enjoyment. 

The  remaining  two  were  occupants  of  the  same 
settee,    and     engaged    in    earnest    conversatioa 
together.     In  the  person  of  one  might  be  detected 
no  other  than  the  little  sprightly  figure  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney,  the  dis- 
tinguished champion  of  the  great  Native  American 
party.     Mr.  Tunney's  tongue  was  never  at  rest. 
He  made  a  point  of  that.     He  was  always  what 
he  called  **  indoctrinating"  somebody,  and  engaged 
in  the  laudable  act  of  the  propagation  of  opinion- 
He  might  be  pardoned   for   now    **  coming  out 
strong  "  on  these  his  favourite  principles,  as  he  ^yas 
on  a  tour  of  propagandism  in  behoof  of  the  ^atlve 
American  cause  in  the  South  and  West.    A  most 
enterprising  agent  was  Mr.  Tunney,  and  admirably 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  crude  audience  upon 
whom  he  was  commissioned  to  act.     He  was  now 
exerting  his  eloquence  upon  the  young  man  seated 
beside  him  ;  and  this  young  man's  denominatiou 
was  Mr.  Chauncey  Pike.    He  was  a  yellow-haired 
youth,  with  a  white  sprouting  beard,  attempted 
to  be  worn  in  the  pointed  llaleigh  style,  at  least  it 
extended  our  anticipations  to  this.     He  had  very 
long  features,  particularly  the  chin,  long  limo?, 
Avhich  he  always  stretched  out  wide  and  nu*; 
had  a  long  way  of  drawling  out  his  sentence?, 
which  he  usually  interspersed  with  a  number  ot 
oaths,  to  impart  to  them  significance  and  spint. 
He  was  perpetually  asking  Mr.  Tunney  questions 
for  information,  appearing  to  be  a  young  gentle- 
man of  an  enquiring  turn  of   mind;   and  Mr. 
Tunney  appeared  for  the  present  to  stand  to  iini 
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in  the  relation  of  travelling  tutor,  in  order  to  "in- 
doctrinate "  his  budding  intellect  into  the  ways 
of  Native  Americanism,  and  of  the  world. 

These  latter  three,  as  genuine  I^ative  Ameri- 
cans, tried  to  look  and  be  as  vulgar  as  possible ; 
hitching  up  their  trowsers,  kicking  their  boots 
into  each  other's  faces,  and  throwing  mouth fuls  of 
tobacco  in  every  direction.  Mr.  Tunncy  and  his 
pupil  appeared  to  be  acting  quite  naturally  and 
unaffectedly ;  but  the  middle-aged  gentleman  had 
a  countenance  something  at  variance  with  his 
present  demeanour.  It  bore  traces  of  thought 
and  culture,  and  was  evidently  that  of  no  rude 
undisciplined  intelligence.  But  his  travelling 
companions  were  not  in  the  habit  of  studying 
physiognomy,  and  they  were  quite  contented  for 
the  present  to  regard  him  as  a  fellow. 

**  What  was  the  name  of  these  fellers,  Tun- 
ney?"  said  the  young  gentleman  with  the  en- 
quiring turn  of  mind,  "  that  you  said  was  forging 
their  weapons  against  the  Native  Americans  ?" 

"  The  Jesuits,  you  mean,"  returned  Mr.  Tun- 
ney.  "Ay,  they  know  that  the  Native  Americans 
are  aiming  a  disastrous  blow  at  the  great  Catholic 
body  politic  in  this  Western  world.  They  are  the 
fellows  to  see  through  a  stone  wall  —  sharp- 
sighted  ones  I  warrant  ye,  that  can  detect  the  omi- 
nous speck  in  the  skj',  when  the  hurricane  is  fifty 
mile  beyond  sun-down  " 

Here,  the  middle-aged  passenger  on  the  two 
chairs,  had  he  been  an  animal  of  the  horse  genus, 
might  have  been  discovered  to  prick  up  his  ears ; 
but  bt'ing  simply  a  man,  he  made  no  sign  of  this 
kind,  but  only  sat,  and  chewed,  and  expectorated 

"  They  tire  insidious  fellows,  these  Jesuits,  ain't 
they,  Tunneyr"  said  the  young  man.  "Don't 
they  assume  all  sorts  of  disguises,  and  make  the 
art  of  deception  the  whole  purpose  and  plan  ot 
their  life.  Indeed  I  have  heai'd  that  their  col- 
leges and  seminaries  are  constructed  for  no  other 
purpo>e  than  to  inculcate  the  art  of  intrigue. 
They  say  they  will  get  into  your  families,  and  you 
don't  know  who  among  them  may  be  a  Jesuit. 
Perhaps  your  friend,  your  brother,  your  compa- 
nion. You  don't  know  it.  Perhaps  you  may  be 
a  Jesuit ;  perhaps  I  may  be  a  Jesuit.  I  don't  say. 
it ;  but  it  might  be  so,  and  none  the  wiser." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Tunney,  laughing  at  his  zeal, 
"  guard  thee  well  Irom  the  vipers,  my  son." 

Had  they  been  able  to  look  imder  the  mask  of 
nonchalance  worn  by  the  middle-aged  passenger 
on  the  two  chairs,  they  would  have  detected  a 
sneer  of  mingled  hatred  and  contempt  deforming 
those  features ;  but  he  only  hitched  up  his  trow- 
sers,  and  stretched  his  legs  farther  into  the  air. 

"  Does  the  Native  American  party  get  much 
ahead  in  your  city,  gentlemen  r"  said  the  middle- 
aged  man,  breaking  in  for  the  firet  time. 

"  Why  yes,  sir.  Hope  soon,  sir,  to  make  that 
great  manufacturing  city  the  head-quartei's  of  the 
party,  sir." 

"  That  is  strange !"  continued  the  middle-aged ; 
"  the  principal  manufacturers  of  the  place  buing 
Irish  and  Scotch." 

"  Very  true ;  but  they  are  mainly  Protestants  : 
and  aU  people  of  strong  Protestant  feeling  are  with 


us,  be  they  foreigners  or  not.  Though  I  myself 
care  little  for  the  Protestant  view  of  the  question, 
yet  the  use  I  am  enabled  to  make  of  it,  in  enlisting 
partizans  to  our,  cause,  is  the  best  arrow  in  my 
quiver.  Popery  is  a  great  teiTor-striker,  perhaps 
truly  BO ;  and  to  those  who  see  in  it  the  enemy  of 
all  civil  and  religious  liberty  —  the  spectacle  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholic  emigrants  from 
Ireland  and  elsewhere  arriving  upon  our  soil, 
each  with  his  vote  in  his  pocket,  is  something 
from  which  to  shrink.  However,  my  own  per- 
sonal sympathies  don't  lie  so  much  in  this  view  of 
the  question ,  and  my  quarrel  is  not  so  much  with 
Catholics  as  with  foreigners,  particularly  with 
those  new  importations  from  England,  who  still 
remain  English  at  heart  — who  bring  their  haugh- 
tiness, their  contempt,  and  their  assumption  of 
superiority  —  it  is  against  these  that  we  mean  to 
summon  up  the  fists  of  the  country." 

"  Is  Philippi  much  troubled  with  these  inter- 
lopers?" enquired  the  middle-aged,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Tunney  had  been  interrupted  in  the  excite- 
ment of  his  harangue,  by  the  necessity  of  taking 
breath. 

"I know  one,"  said  Mr.  Pike,  "and  you  know 
him  too,  Tunncy  —  and  you  don't  like  him.  A 
tarnation  fine-looking  young  fellow  too,  and 
likely  to  come  to  his  fortune  among  us." 

Had  we  been  able  to  see  beneath  the  half-shut 
eyes  of  the  middle-aged  traveller  on  the  two 
chairs,  we  should  have  been  struck  with  a  gleam 
of  triumphant  self  -  satisfaction  at  the  turn 
which  the  conversation  was  beginning  to  take; 
but  he  was  well  accustomed  to  veil  the  workings 
of  his  mind,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
throwing  a  mouthful  of  saliva  to  the  other  end  of 
the  cabin. 

"Ay  true  I"  said  Mr.  Tunney,  with  ill  sup- 
pressed excitement,  "that's  the  fellow  that's 
engaged  to  Miss  Tremont.  As  conceited  a  puppj' 
as  has  ever  been  imported  from  beyond  seas. 
Why  !  he  has  not  been  located  in  the  heart  of  us 
more  than  three  years ;  and  landed,  I  warrant  ye, 
without  a  shirt  to  his  back.  To  see  that  fellow 
in  our  best  circles,  connected  with  one  of  our  best 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  likely  to  carry 
off  one  of  our  richest  heiresses,  is  it  not  enough  to 
make  every  drop  of  one's  Native  American  blood 
bubble  with  indignation.  Why,  in  a  few  years, 
that  beggarly  Englishman  will  be  one  of  the  rich- 
est citizens  of  the  place !  But  I  despise  the  fellow," 
said  Mr.  Tunney,  with  a  sudden  turn  of  magna- 
niraily ;  "  let  me  catch  him  or  meet  him,  and,  by 
Jove  !  I'U  insult  him— that's  all." 

"Have  you  a  personal  quarrel  ^vith  the  gentle- 
man?" said  the  middle-aged,  who  seemed  strangely 
desirous  to  keep  the  ball  of  the  speaker's  thoughts 
running  in  this  direction. 

"  Why,  no !  that  is,  yes !  But  if  I  met  him, 
I  shouldn't  mind  pulling  his  nose — not  a  twig. 
And  then  when  he  begged  my  pardon,  perhaps  I 
should  be  sorry  for  the  puppy,  he  being  a  stranger, 
and  grant  it  to  him,  if  he  a'most  went  down  on 
his  knees  and  begged  it.  But  if  I  didn't  happen 
to  be  in  the  mood,  perhaps  I  should  give  him  a 
kick  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell." 
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Mr.  Tunney  was  inferrapted  at  this  point  of 
his  declamatioQ  hy  a  sudden  apparition  emerging 
from  one  of  the  state  rooms,  whose  doors  flanked 
tlio  upper  saloon,  where  the  party  was  assembled. 
The  apparition  consisted  of  a  tall,  strongly  built 
young  man,  with  light  curling  huir,  regular 
haughty  features,  and  blue  eyes,  which  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  speaker  like  a  pair  of  spark- 
ling meteors. 

*'Do  you  know  me,  sir?"  exclaimed  he  in  a 
tone  which  instantly  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  p{u*ty  upon  him,  and  told  them  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  animadversions  to  which  they 
hud  been  listening,  as  their  questioning  eyes 
turned  towards  him,  "  thou  art  the  man." 

**  And  now,"  continued  he,  addressing  Mr.  Tun- 
iioy,  "let  me  intimate,  that  I  have  heard  your 
every  word ;  and  only  deferred  showing  myself 
until  your  statements  were  brought  to  a  close." 

Mr.  Tunney  first  turned  very  red,  and  then  as 
pale  as  death ;  and  not  without  reason,  while  he 
glanced  at  the  strong  stalwart,  figure  towering 
above  him,  which  looked  as  if  it  could  have 
crushed  him  into  an  atomy. 

**  You  intimated  your  intention  of  pulling  my 
nose,"  said  Denning,  **  now  then,  I  pull  yours;" 
and  he  drew  the  back  part  of  his  fingers  lightly 
and  jeeringly  over  the  nasal  organs  of  the  little 
j^cntluman.  Mr.  Tunney  sprung  to  his  feet,  as  if 
he  had  received  a  stab.  He  was  a  braggadocio, 
but  no  coward,  and  his  small  eyes  darted  rage  and 
fire.  But  he  saw  how  hopeless  would  bo  a  per- 
sonal struggle  with  the  tall  figure  that  stood 
bclbre  him  in  the  repose  of  conscious  strength, 
and  his  bowie  knife  was  drawn  in  a  moment. 
]5ut  he  had  not  time  to  unclasp  the  long,  mur- 
derous, tapering  blade ;  for  Denning  seized  him  bj' 
the  back  of  his  coat  collar,  and  lifted  him  from 
the  floor,  and  shook  him  as  a  mastiff  shakes  a  cat 
in  his  teeth,  and  dashes  it,  and  tosses  it,  and 
ishakos  it  again,  till  the  animal's  brain  reels  and 
siie  is  lelt  without  sense  or  motion. 

**And  so  you  would  insult  me,  poor  catiff," 
Biiid  he,  "  and  you  would  bring  me  to  my  knees, 
and  you  would  cuff  me.  Ha  !  ha !  but  I  do  not 
mean  seriously  to  harm  you,  poor  minion  !  there's 
an  end!"  and  he  threw  him  from  him  on  the 
floor. 

The  bowie  knife  had  been  thrown  to  a  distance 
in  the  scuffle;  and  Denning  walked  over  very 
quietly,  picked  it  up,  and  threw  it  out  of  one 
of  the  open  casements  into  the  lake. 


CHAPTER  XHI. 

AN   AFFAIR  OF   HONOUB,  AS  MANAGED  BY  TBE  GENTLEMEN 

OF   THE    SOUTH-WEST. 

It  was  getting  very  late,  and  the  other  pas- 
si  ngei*s,  either  asleep  or  stowed  away  in  the  lower 
(liDuis,  were  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  scenes 
p:us>ing  in  the  upper  saloon.  The  j'oung Southerner 
V.  hom  we  have  described,  had  thrown  away  his 
nuvel  at  the  first  sound  of  the  affray,  and  had 
^\  utehed  it  in  the  attitude  of  the  delighted  steed, 
>Lcnting  the  battle  from  afar.  Few  except  the 
nun  of  the  South  West  understand  the  full  zest 


of  an  affair  of  honour.  The  Kentuckian  now  pre* 
pared  himself  for  action.  He  assisted  the  fallen 
man  to  rise,  and  it  appeared  that,  beyond  the 
fright,  he  had  sustained  no  very  serious  injury. 

**  You  have  been  insulted,  sir,''  said  the  £en- 
tuckian,  addressing  him, —  '^  I  am  ready  to  stand 
your  friend.'* 

''And  I,"  said  the  middle-aged  gentleman, 
starting  from  his  two  chairs,  and  entering  into  the 
affair  with  the  practised  ease  of  a  model  republican, 
**  am  ready  to  stand  second  to  the  other  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  this 
matter  ought  not  to  end  here.  The  character  of 
one  gentleman  has  been  grossly  abused  by  an- 
other, and  that  in  terms  of  which  the  tiraduced 
gentleman  is  best  entitled  to  judge.  Gentlemen, 
I  cannot  tell  what  were  the  previous  terms  upon 
which  you  stood  with  respect  to  each  other,  nor 
what  causes  of  complaint  you  may  have  had ;  but 
had  I  been  standing  in  the  traduced  gentleman's 
place,  and  a  listener  willing  or  unwilling  to  the 
terms  of  insolence  and  vituperations  with  which 
this  person  had  befouled  me — there  is  but  one 
way  in  which  an  account  could  be  closed — and  I 
know  it,  and  that  in  justice  to  myself,"  said  the 
grave  man,  looking  very  valourous  and  insulted. 

''  And  I,"  stdd  the  Xentuckian,  extending  his 
arm  over  the  gentleman  like  a  wing,  ''  am  of 
opinion  that  this  gentleman  has  been  grossly 
mangled,  mauled  and  abused,  and  therefore  de- 
mand satisfaction  in  his  name — instant  satisfac- 
tion." 

The  Kentuckian's  fine  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
delight.  He  was  getting  into  the  thick  of  an 
affair  in  which  he  evidently  found  himself  very 
much  at  home. 

"  Quite  so,"  returned  the  middle-aged  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  animated  with  a  kindred  spirit. 
**My  friend,"  said  he,  indicating  Mr.  Denning,  ''if 
he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so,  will  doubtless 
think  fit  that  we  should  arrange  the  affair  imme- 
diately." 

"  What,  here!"  said  Mr.  Tunney, looking  round, 
as  well  he  might,  on  the  strange  incongruous 
situation  about  to  be  selected  for  a  duel  scene. 

''And  stranger  things  have  happened,"  said  the 
middle-aged,  who  looked  like  a  hound  on  the 
scent  of  blood,  "  and  in  stranger  situations,  and 
for  less  cause — perhaps  you  and  my  Iriend  may 
be  strangers  to  the  customs  of  the  South.  Nobody, 
I  engage,  will  interfere." 

He  took  the  Kentuckian  aside. 

"  All's  right,"  said  the  Kentuckian.  "  I  have  a 
couple  of  revolvers  in  fine  order" — he  of  course 
used  the  sotto  voce.  » 

"  Fire  arms  are  out  of  the  question,  fiow  and 
here.     We  must  take  the  knife." 

"  I  can  accommodate  you  there,  too,  having  a 
case  of  Californias  in  my  valise,^* 

Ho  departed  to  his  stute-room  to  fetch  them, 
and  returned  with  the  case  in  a  moment. 

"  There,"  said  he,  drawing  forth  one  and  un- 
sheathing it — it  was  nearly  double  the  size  of  a 
large  carving-knife — "as  pretty  a  piece  of  steel 
as  between  Columbia  Iliver  and  Cape  Cod."  And 
looking  at  it  with  admiration,  he  armed  himself 
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With  it,  and  threw  himself  into  a  fencing  position, 
and  thus,  with  foot  advanced,  and  eye  steadied, 
he  made  fierce  passes  with  it  in  the  air,  as  in  con- 
test with  some  imaginary  antagonist,  bending, 
and  parrying,  and  striking,  after  the  attitude  and 
manner  of  a  wild  carnivorous  bird.  "  By  Jove ! 
a  terrible  blade,''  he  uttered,  in  recovering  him- 
self; ''I  oould  split  a  man's  heart  with  it  in  a 
trice." 

•'Upon  my  honour,"  said  Denning — "upon 
my  honour,  you  are  very,  very  civil,  gentlemen, 
in  thus  charging  yourselves  with  the  affairs  of  a 
total  stranger.  But  as  I  am  quite  competent  to  the 
management  of  my  own,  and  have  settled  them 
in  this  instance  to  my  entire  satisfaction  —  you 
will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  your  meaning." 

**Too  brave  a  person  to  feign,  I  am  sure  !"  eja- 
culated the  Kentuckian;  **we  simply  mean  the 
natural  and  inevitable  way  of  settling  a  quarrel 
between  gentlemen." 

"  I  trust  our  arrangements  may  be  satisfactory ; 
and  choice  of  weapons  suitable  to  the  wishes  of 
both  parties,"  said  the  middle-aged  gentleman. 

"Madmen!  murderers!"  thundered  Denning. 
"  Is  this  farce  or  earnest  ?  " 

"Quite  unavoidable  in  present  circumstances ! " 
said  the  middle-aged  gentleman ;  "  you  take  up 
your  position  here;  your  antagonist  at  arm's 
length  —  the  coast  quite  clear,  and  no  hazard  of 
interruption." 

"Do  1  understand  you?"  6aid  Donning,  begin- 
ning to  regard  for  the  first  time  the  matter  with  the 
necessary  seriousnes- ;  "do  you  mean  that  I  am 
to  take  this  two-edged  knife,  and  plunge  into 
that  person's  heart  or  throat  as  the  case  may  be, 
gi  vin;^  him  in  fair  play  an  opportunity  of  doing  the 
same  by  mine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  they  all  nodded  assent. 

"  Then  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inform  you," 
he  continued,  "  that  I  shall  do  no  such  thing." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  on  the  part  of  my  prin- 
cipal," said  the  Kentuckian,  "  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow. It  will  be  a  more  quiet  and  orderly 
way  of  settling  the  thing,  perhaps.  We  can  all 
go  ashore  early  in  the  morning  at  the  first  land- 
ing, and  settle  it  in  the  woods." 

"  But  I  don't  mean  to  fight  at  all" — said  Den- 
ning. 

"  Not  fight !  " —  screamed  the  Kentuckian. 

"  With  that !  " —  said  Denning,  indicating  Mr. 
Tunney  with  scorn. 

"  Well  then,"  rejoined  the  Kentuckian,  draw- 
ing himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  handsome 
and  imposing  stature  — "  I  take  the  quarrel  of 
this  person  upon  me  —  you  fight  with  me." 

"  I  don't  fight  with  anybody" — retorted  Den- 
ning. "  The  gift  of  life  ought  to  be  too  precious 
to  such  as  you,  to  put  it  lawlessly  in  peril.  At 
any  rate  I  have  no  intention  that  my  body  should 
stand  as  a  target  for  proof  of  your  embryo  valour. 
Mind  your  own  business,  young  man ;  and  be  not 
in  future  so  forward  te  involve  yourself  in  the 
affairs  of  others,  till  you  sire  wise  enough  to  take 
care  of  you  own." 

"  But  if  I  choose  to  involve  myself  in  this  af- 


fidr," — returned  he,  "  and  call  yon  out,  as  I  do 

now." 

"Young  man,"  said  Denning,  in  a  soothing 
tene  of  voice,  "  you  have  doubtless  friends,  and 
many  to  whom  you  are  dear  —  a  mother  or  a 
sister." 

"We  are  quits  there,  I  fancy,"  he  answered; 
but  that  won't  hinder  me  from  proving  myself  a 
man,  and  a  gentleman." 

"  Bah !  man ! "  said  Denning ;  "  all  that  blarney 
is  exploded  now ;  and  people  are  beginning  te  be 
reasonable  enough  to  see  that  there  are  other  and 
more  creditable  ways  of  proving  one's  manhood 
and  high  breeding,  than  by  standing  in  a  gracel'ul 
manner  to  await  the  entrance  of  a  bullet  into  one's 
brain.  Believe  me,  my  young  friend,  you  will 
not  have  advanced  far  into  the  thick  of  the  battle 
of  life,  before  discovering  there  are  worse  evils, 
and  more  trying  to  one's  fortitude,  than  standing 
face  te  face  with  death." 

Denning  looked  nearly  as  young  as  the  Ken- 
tuckian, but  a  certain  matured  expression,  (ga- 
thered perhaps  from  vicissitude  and  suffering  — 
those  slow  lengtheners  out  of  time,  and  always 
inexpressibly  touching  when  seen  in  conjunction 
with  the  round  and  beautilul  lines  ol  youth,) 
made  nothing  incongruous  in  the  air  of  superiority 
which  he  thus  assumed  tewards  him.  It  was 
probably  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  Ken- 
tuckian's  fiery  blood ;  for,  subsequent  te  this,  he 
made  no  rejoinder,  and  seemed  to  have  quite  lost 
sight  of  his  warlike  intentions.  He  restored  his 
Californias  to  their  case,  and  began  to  whistle 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

As  to  poor  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney,  he  seemed 
quite  delighted  to  be  out  of  the  scrape ;  and  the 
only  party  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  of  affairs 
was  the  middle-aged  gentleman  who  had  occupied 
the  two  chairs,  and  who  had  served  in  so  Signal  a 
manner  as  aider  and  abettor. 

"  There  has  been  a  d d  row,"    said   Mr. 

Chauncey  Pike  to  his  friend,  as  soon  as  they  had 
tJastened  the  door  of  their  double-bedded  state- 
room. "  If  your  life  or  that  'ere  other  chap's 
didn't  go  for  it,  it  wasn't  the  fault  of  that  middle- 
aged  cove.  I  never  saw  such  a  d d  blood- 
thirsty villain." 

"  Oh !  never  mind  it  at  all,"  returned  Mr.  Eliab 
Byron  Tunney,  desirous  doubtless  of  the  bliss  of 
forgetfulness ;  "hold  your  tongue  and  let  us  go  to 
sleep." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


TH£   BACE. 


On  the  following  morning.  Denning,  who  had 
slept  late,  was  awakened  by  symptoms  of  a  great 
bustle  on  the  decks ;  and  directly  the  voice  of  one 
of  the  stewards  calling  out  in  the  cabin  off  which 
he  slept,  —  **  The  Star  of  the  Wed  close  at 
hand,  gentlemen,  and  wo  are  going  to  race  her," 
— explained  the  cause.  The  boat  in  which  they 
were  sailing  had  remained  the  recognised  cham- 
pion of  the  Western  rivers  ever  since  she  had 
been  launched ;  and  her  pretensions  had  been 
quite  unchallenged,  until  of  late  the  capabilities 
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claimed  for  the  new  iron  steamer,  Star  of  the 
JFest,  threatened  to  lay  her  proud  head  low. 
Everyhody  was  talking  of  the  Star  of  the  West. 
She  had  made  one  or  two  trial  trips,  and  g  eat 
expectations  were  entertained  from  the  reports  of 
her  speed  circulated  on  those  occasions.  The 
Father  of  Waters  was  a  mere  punt  to  her,  and 
she  only  longed  for  a  fair  start  and  a  long  run,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  darting  a -head  of  that 
hoat  into  the  middle  of  next  week.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  friends  of  the  Father  of  Waters 
wished, — that  was  all, — the  upstart  was  once  in 
working  order,  and  the  Father  of  Waters  would 
just  give  her  five  minutes  to  fail  behind  out  of 
sight,  and  leave  her  in  that  space  of  time  just 
fifty  miles  in  the  wake  of  sunrise, — and  no  mis- 
take. 

Large  bets  were  taken  on  the  two  vessels. 
Eegular  gamblers,  who  in  this  country  of  change 
and  incertitude  follow  the  betting  profession  as  a 
legalized  and  lucrative  means  of  obtaining  a  live- 
lihood; interested  owners,  who  wished  to  give 
the  vessels  the  advantage  of  being  talked  about ; 
gentlemen  at  ease,  who  wanted  excitement,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  money,  came  for- 
ward in  great  variety  to  the  betting  books ;  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars  were  known  to  be  «t 
stake  at  what  time  soever  these  two  vessels  should 
be  pitted  against  each  other. 

The  occuiTence  of  the  Star  of  the  West  in 
the  vicinity  was  at  this  moment  quite  accidental ; 
at  least,  if  designed,  «the  design  was  buried  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  captain  and  crew.  Passengers,  dis- 
relishing the  po.-ition  of  standing  above  a  gigantic 
bomb-shell,  which  if  it  does  not  explode  is  not-the 
fault  of  those  who  have  it  in  charge  —  naturally 
avoid  a  boat  intent  to  race ;  though,  such  is  the 
power  of  rivalry  in  the  human  breast,  that  once 
fairly  embarked  in  the  excitement  of  the  contest, 
passengers  become  so  interested  as  to  lose  all 
sense  of  danger.  The  long- expected  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  two  bouts  was  atlingth  arrived,  and 
everything  favourable  to  the  approaching  trial. 
The  river  here  was  wide,  the  navigation  at  this 
part  of  it  excellent.  The  morning  was  beautifully 
clear,  not  a  breath  of  wind,  retardatory  or  other- 
wise, to  interfere  with  the  regular  steam-power  of 
the  vessels ;  and  everybody  on  deck,  including 
ladies,  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  only  anxious  ibr 
the  commencoment  of  the  race.  The  Father  of 
Waters  was  going  at  half-speed,  awaiting  th«' 
arrival  abreast  of  her  opponent,  to  have  a  fair 
start.  But  she  was  getting  up  steam  in  a  tre- 
mendous manner,  and  her  furnaces  were  roaring 
and  blazing  like  the  heart  of  Etna  before  a  con- 
vulsion. The  coal-carriers  were  running  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  double  quick  time,  and  tlie 
furnace- men  heaping  it  on  to  the  devouring  tire 
tliat  blazed,  and  consumed,  and  refused  to  be 
satisfied.  The  engine-men  oiled  afresh  the  screws 
and  wheels  and  joints  of  the  mighty  iron  monster 
that  was  expected  momently  to  plunge  into  the 
tough  of  the  struggle  ;  and  everybody,  down  to 
the  smallest  engine- boy,  appeared  animated  with 
a  kindred  spirit,  and  resolved  to  beat,  if  beating 
was  in  them,  or  die  at  their  post. 


At  length,  the  Star  of  the  West  was  clean 
abreast.  "  Three  cheers,  my  boys,  and  on  for  it !" 
roared  the  captain  from  the  paddle-box. 

The  three  cheers  were  given,  and  a  shrill 
whistle  like  a  shriek  from  the  steam-pipe  as  a 
signal,  and  both  vessels  started.  They  were  bow 
almost  to  bow,  with  a  hundred  yards  between. 
They  were  both  high -pressures,  with  double  en- 
gines —  OS  neat  a  match  as  ever  tried  it  on  a  scud 
on  the  "Western  waters.  The  great  length  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  was  thought  a  point  agiiinst 
her,  being  no  less  than  "  one-sixteenth  of  a  mile," 
as  was  written  in  very  large  characters  on  the 
paneling  of  her  saloon,  from  stem  to  stem.  But  it 
was  compensated  for  by  her  narrowness,  and  the 
prodigious  sharpness  of  her  keel,  which  cut  the 
water  like  a  knife.  She  had  powerM  engines 
too ;  by  many  considered  to  be  too  powerful  ior 
the  slightness  of  her  build :  but  she  went  under 
them  gallantly,  though  trembling  in  every  fibre, 
like  an  aspen  under  a  strong  gale. 

"If  her  engines  hold  out,''  s^iid  her  captain, 
'*  I  have  no  fear  of  the  old  Mississip  —  that  she'll 
whip  every  roaring  imp  between  this  and  the 
world's  end." 

"Her  engines — no  dread  that  they'll  be  the 
first  to  fail ;  they  are  as  tough  as  the  steady  poles," 
replied  the  first  engineer. 

"Give  it  to  them,  then,  and  no  stint;  clap 
everything  on  your  valve,  and  don't  let  a  whiff 
be  lost;  and  cairy  on  to  eternity,  if  you  like — no 
hinder  from  me."     So  said  the  captain. 

The  Star  was  of  a  different  build  ;  altogether 
shorter,  and  not  so  elegant-looking.  She  was 
shaped  like  a  couple  of  wedges  joined  at  the  broad 
ends,  the  stern  edge  only  being  a  very  little 
thicker  than  the'  bow.  She  was  built  on  an  en- 
tirely new  principle  from  the  ordinary  river  boats, 
which  show  all  thtdr  bulk  above  water,  having 
only  a  narrow  cut-wattT  submerged.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  drew  as  much  water  as  the  depth  of  the 
liver  would  admit;  and  with  her  sharp  and  elegaut 
bow,  furrowed  her  way  through  it  like  a  plough, 
and  cast  it  on  each  side  of  her  without  foam,  or 
ripple,  as  ea-^ily  as  the  beak  of  an  eagle  makes  its 
way  through  the  air  for  the  body  of  the  majestic 
bird.  Keeping  side  by  side  for  some  time,  their 
heavy  alternate  coughs  labouring  on  the  air,  the 
two  boats  shot,  rather  than  glided  over  the  de- 
scending current  of  the  glossy  river.  But,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  superiority  of  the  older 
boat  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  her  antagonist 
slowly,  though  surely,  fell  behind. 

"  Whe-ew  !"  have  a  tow-rope  }  Whe-ew !  take 
onr  blessing  and  good-bye.  Come  along,  and  let's 
take  a  trip  round  ye."  Such  and  sundry  ejacu- 
lations proceeded  from  the  decks  of  the  Father  of 
Waters. 

"  Tell  the  men  to  stop  that,"  roared  the  captain ; 
"  the  battle  is  not  over  yet." 

The  river  here  widened  considerably,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  Mississippi  lost  the  advanfeige 
which  the  superior  narrowness  of  her  hull  afforded 
her  in  overcoming  the  greater  resistance,  occa- 
sioned by  a  more  limited  breadth  of  water.  HtJ* 
opponent  proceeded  with  much  greater  ease  Qnd 
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freedom  over  the  widening  Lake,  and  it  became  too 
evident  that  she  was  rapidly  gaining  her  lost  way. 
On  she  came,  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  length  she 
was  fairly  abreast. 

"  Give  it  to  her,  lads,  down  there,"  roared  the 
captain  of  the  Mississippi,  "  Give  it  to  her,  every- 
thing she  can  bear !" 

"  The  fiu'naces  are  blazin'  choke  full !"  was  the 
reply. 

"Try  the  oil,  then;  there's  a  hogshead  in 
waitin'." 

With  the  fury  of  the  blazing  oil,  the  Missis- 
sippi went  faster  and  faster;  but  her  adversary 
was  still  bow  to  bow. 

**  There's  some  casks  of  lard  down  there ;  heap 
on  everything.  Go  it,  brave  Mississip  /"  as  the 
boat  coughing,  and  panting,  and  trembling,  kept 
up  with  her  younger  and  stronger  adversary — 
slightly  retarding,  as  it  appeared,  but  still  deter- 
mined to  do  or  die. 

"Everything  on  the  valve,  sir,  but  it  won't 
hold !"  said  the  chief  engineer. 

"  It  must  hold ;  don't  let  a  puif  escape,  or  be 
blamed  for  it." 

The  chief  engineer  sat  doton  on  the  safety-vahe, 
and  added  to  it  the  weight  of  his  body. 

Poor  old  Mississippi,  she  did  valiantly ;  but  the 
Star  was  now  a  full  boat's  length  a-hcad,  a  dis- 
tance which  she  kept  easily  and  proudly,  and  with 
very  little  trouble  to  herself, 

**  Why  don't  you  keep  your  steam  up,  villains? 
don't  you  see  we're  falling  astern  like." 

"  She  can't  bear  more  —  impossible." 

"  We'll  see  that,"  said  the  captain,  descending 
from  the  paddle-box ;  but  before  he  was  half-way 
down  the  steps,  an  explosion,  like  the  crack  of  a 
vertical  thunderbolt  followed,  and  the  steamer  was 
involved  in  vapour  and  darkness.  Vapour,  va- 
pour—  boiling  hot — appeiired  to  fill  all  the  space 
where  she  had  been ;  and  machinery,  wheels,  and 
motion  were  at  rest,  as  if  by  magic.  Shrieks  and 
screams  followed  ;  and  some  threw  themselves  into 
the  water  to  escape  the  bath  of  boiling  air  which 
surrounded  them,  and,  piercing  to  the  very  bone, 
devoured  them  with  scorching  agonies.  Others, 
less  unfortunate,  were  propelled  into  the  air,  and 
fell  into  the  river  in  stunned  and  shapeless  masses, 
or  in  lifeless  fragments.  When  the  steam  had 
cleared  away,  a  gutted  and  misshapen  wreck  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  old  proud  Father  of  Waters, 
So  terrible  had  been  the  explosion,  that  the  whole 
centre  part  of  the  vessel,  including  the  machinerj', 
had  been  shivered  to  fragments;  and  the  decks 
were  torn  and  splintered  in  the  direction  of  the 
bow  and  stem.  At  the  extremity  of  the  latter 
place,  a  crowd  of  the  unhurt  were  huddled  toge- 
ther, and  momentaril}''  expecting  death,  as  the 
vessel  was  settling  down  with  a  rapidity  that  was 
astonishing. 

The  Star  of  the  West  had  come  alongside  di- 
rectly that  the  dispersion  of  the  vapour  had 
allowed  hdr  to  do  so  with  safety  to  her  passengers 
and  crew ;  but  that  short  lapse  of  time  had  ren- 
dered her  capabili;y  of  affording  much  assistance, 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Several  jumped  on 
b«Md  from  the  wreck  and  asaigted  others;  but  it 


was  now  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water,  sink- 
ing with  tViglitful  rapiditj''  and  threatening  to 
suck  everything  down  in  the  whirlpool  of  its 
descent.  Loud  screams  filled  the  air,  when 
Arthur  Denning,  who  had  been  making  frantic 
efforts  to  assist  everj'body,  at  length  leaped  from 
the  wreck  the  moment  he  could  no  longer  stay 
with  safety,  and  gained  the  other  vessel.  At  lengtli, 
the  old  steamer  went  down  with  one  great  gulp, 
which  drew  in,  and  tossed  the  other  vessel  vio- 
lently on  the  subsequent  swell ;  and  then,  in^  a 
short  time,  appeared  several  bodies,  and  the  heads 
of  drowning  and  swimming  men,  and  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  vessel,  some  gaily  painted,  others 
shattered  and  blackened,  in  fine,  a  frightlul  picture 
of  ruin  and  death  —  and  then  all  was  stillness. 
They  were  not  far  distant  from  the  shore,  but  for 
those  who  were  unable,  or  too  exhausted  to  swim, 
too  far.  The  boats  of  the  Star  were  out,  and 
saved  many  lives;  but  others  sank  out  of  sight 
before  they  could  be  reached.  Denning,  while 
leaning  over  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel  which  he 
had  happily  gained,  noticed  the  figure  of  a  man 
struggling  and  splashing  in  the  water  not  i'ar 
away  between  it  and  the  shore  The  man  had 
sunk  twice  and  come  up ;  and  Denning  well  knew 
that  from  the  fatal  third  plunge  he  would  rise  no 
more.  No  boat  was  near,  and  animated  by  an 
impulse  of  humanity,  being  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, he  threw  off  his  coat,  and  plunged  in  to  the 
water,  and  swam  towards  him.  Keep  your  head 
up  —  a  moment  more  —  and  I  shall  reach  you  — 
he  roared  between  the  pantings  of  his  breath. 
The  man  leaped  breast  high  out  of  the  water,  but 
did  iiot  appear  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  words 
addressed  to  him.  He  looked  wildly  and  hope- 
lessly round,  and  Denning  was  so  near  him  that 
he  could  see  his  eyes.  The)'  were  quite  like  those 
of  a  fatuous  person,  and  all  sense  seemed  to  be 
gone  from  them  beyond  a  hapless  idiotic  horror. 
**  By  heaven,  the  Kentjickian !  "  ejaculated  Den- 
ning, and  he  struck  towards  him  with  re- doubled 
force.  In  vain !  he  sank  slowly,  his  head  was 
half  under  water  —  it  disappeared.  "Lost," 
murmiured  Denning,  as  in  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  grasp  him,  he  found  that  he  had  sunk  from 
beneath  it,  and  the  dark  muddy  river  hid  every- 
thing from  sight.  Denning  dived  like  a  water- 
bird-  down  above  the  spot  —  and  rc-appeared  in 
a  minute  or  two,  holding  the  figure  by  the  back 
of  the  neck.  He  swam  by  one  hand  with  his 
burden  towards  the  shore.  He  reached  it,  and  was 
assisted  to  land  by  some  woodsmen  from  a  log  settle- 
ment that  was  hard  by.  They  carried  tlie  half- 
drowned  man  to  one  of  the  huts,  where  Denning 
followed,  and  directed  the  proper  means  to  be 
used  for  his  recovery.  This  was  accomplished 
after  some  time ;  and  being  warmed  and  re-invi- 
trorated,  he  passed  into  a  sound  and  healthful 
sleep.  Denning  got  dried,  and  sat  down  and 
watched  the  young  man  whose  life  he  had  been 
the  means  of  saving;  and  as  he  regarded  his 
noble  and  prepossessing  exterior,  he  thought  what 
a  strange  freak  of  chance  it  was  that  had  linked 
iheni  so  together  in  matters  of  life  and  death.  He 
iUt  u  strange  interest  in  the  youn^  man,  excited 
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perhaps  by  bis  belpless  situation  and  the  con- 
soiousness  of  baving  rendered  him  a  service ;  and 
all  desolated  as  bis  heart  was,  began  to  feel  a  sad 
pleasure  in  welcoming  there  once  more  the  stir- 
rings of  a  new  regard,  and  in  experiencing  anew 
the  throbbings  of  affection  and  sympathy,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  oaly  mikes  life  intolerable.  The 
young  man  slept  on,  and  Denning  watched  him 
with  the  solicitude  of  an  elder  brother.  He 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  disturbed,  and  saw  the 
Bteam-boat,  their  only  means  of  conveyance  from  the 
spot,  depart  with  its  freight  of  saved  and  wounded 
to  a  neighbouring  city.  As  boats  were  passing 
and  repassing  almost  every  hour  on  this  great 
line  of  thoroughfare  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
he  knew  tbry  could  be  transported  thence  when- 
ever they  chose  it.  He  determined  to  remain  in 
the  hut  for  the  night.  He  would  throw  a  buf- 
falo skin  on  the  floor,  and  so  accommodate  him- 
self with  a  bed.  As  to  the  matter  of  clothes,  he 
was  in  a  stjite  of  complete  deprivation,  having 
lost  his  luggage  in  the  explosion. 

Towards  evening  the  Kentuckian  awoke.  He 
had  been  lying  in  a  closet,  and  Denning  was  in 
the  adjoining  apartment  half  asleep  on  his  buffalo. 
He  started  up  on  hearing  bim  call,  and  went 
towards  him. 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  *'  I  am  in- 
debted to  you  for  my  life/' 

''  If  I  had  not  been  a  good  swimmer,  it  might 
possibly  have  been  a  fori'eit." 

"  Take  my  warmest  thanks — though  no  thanks 
can  ever  repay  you." 

**  Oh  I  never  mind  it,"  said  Denning,  "  only 
let  U8  be  friends." 


C( 


Great  heavens !  ejaculated  the  Kentuckian, 
recognising  him ;  "are  you  the  man  I  wanted  to 
fight  with  last  night." 

**You  see,"  said  Denning,  laughing,  "if  you 
had  maimed  me  or  wounded  me,  I  could  not  ha?e 
come  so  opportunely  to  the  rescue." 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow,"  said  the  Kentuckian, 
"and  a  noble  one  too.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be 
indebted  to  you,"  and  with  the  true  Southern 
wanntb  he  threw  himself  on  his  neck  and  em- 
braced him  heartily.  "  Oh !  I  have  it  now,"  he 
continued,  "can  you  not  come  with  me  for  a  few 
days  to  our  place  at  Caphtor,  and  my  mother  and 
Alida  shall  thank  you.  Caphtor  is  only  a  mile 
from  the  city  of  Noph,  and  a  few  hours  steam  on 
the  river  will  take  us  there." 

Denning  hesitated  a  moment. 

"Any  very  urgent  business  to  prevent?"  said 
his  friend. 

But  as  Denning  had  really  no  very  urgent  busi- 
ness, except  to  escape  from  his  own  thoughts,  he 
rather  hailed  this  opportunity  than  otherwise  as  a 
means  of  distraction  from  them,  and  agreed  to 
accompany  the  Kentuckian  to  his  home.  Thiy 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  talking  ove>^  the 
sad  adventure  of  the  explosion ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  Denning,  arrayed  in  a  woods- 
man's frock  which  he  had  borrowed  from  one  of 
the  denizens  of  the  hut,  stepped  with  his  friend 
into  a  skiff  to  meet  a  down-river  steam-boat  which 
was  close  at  band.  They  got  on  board,  and 
towards  the  afternoon  were  both  safely  landed  on 
the  wharf  in  that  famous  South-western  port,  the 
city  of  Noph. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Bob  Bellamy,  or,  as  he  had  no  objection  to  be 
called,  Ready-money  Bob,  was  thirty  years  ago 
a  rising  tradesman  in  a  small  country  market- 
town  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  metro- 
polis. He  Vas  a  man  of  singular  vivacity,  ever 
in  a  state  of  rather  boisterous  cheerfulness,  and 
prone  to  hasty,  almost  headlong,  activity  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  various  enterprises.  He  had 
thriven  well  in  his  business,  or  rather  businesses, 
for,  like'most  of  the  "remarkable  men"  in  country 
places,  he  had  united  every  analogous  pursuit  to 
his  professed  occupation  as  a  carpenter.  Thus  he 
builded  houses  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  reared  roofs  over  the  temporary  habitations, 
or  monuments  over  the  permanent  ones,  of  his 
customers.  The  ringing  voice  of  the  anvil,  and 
the  click  of  the  stone-cutter's  chisel,  were  heard 
in  his  domain  of  business  as  well  as  the  crash  ot 
the  saw  and  the  tap  of  the  hammer ;  and  it  was 
seldom  that  any  important  event  took  place  in  tht- 
donxestio  circles  of  the  inhabitants  of  C ,  but 


friend  Bob  was  mixed  up  with  it  in  some  way  or 
other  connected  with  his  numerous  avocations. 
He  was  fond  of  attributing  his  prosperity  to  a 
talent,  which  he  certainly  possessed,  of  striking 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  to  his  habit  of  acting 
upon  his  first  impressions.  These  he  contended 
were  the  safest  guide,  and  declared  that  if  he  ever 
suffered  himself  to  be  swayed  by  second  thoughts, 
he  was  sure  to  lose  money  or  money's  worth  by 
deliberation.  Bob  was  two-and- thirty  years  old 
when  he  married,  and  his  marriage,  like  all  hia 
undertakings,  was  quite  a  sudden  and  spontaneous 
speculation.  An  acquaintance  of  three  weeks 
ripened  in  that  brief  period  into  a  proposal,  which 
being  favourably  received  by  the  lady,  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  fix  the  happy  day  at  the  termi- 
nation of  three  more.  The  course  of  true  love,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  ran,  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  successful  suitor,  as  smooth  as  a  jack-plane 
•jver  a  deal-board,  because,  as  he  charucteristically 
observed,  "  both  parties  meant  business,  and  knew 
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what  they  were  about.**  N"o  sooner  were  these 
preliminaries  arranged,  than  the  bridegroom  set 
off  for  London  with  an  unusually  large  order  for 
Mr.  Timothy  Flight,  an  upholsterer  with  a  large 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  with  whom  he  had  often 
done  business,  and  whom  he  now  commissioned  to 
furnish  his  new  cottage  according  to  an  inventory 
which  he  had  careluUy  made  out,  and  to  have  it 
ready  in  good  time  for  the  reception  of  his  wife. 
The  man  of  mahogany,  who  was  too  good  a  j  udge 
of  the  advantages  of  *'  cash  on  delivery"  to  neglect 
such  a  commission,  performed  Bob's  behest  in 
double  quick  time,  and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  the  future  mistress  of  the  house,  who  superin- 
tended the  arrangement  of  the  goods  as  fast  as 
thej'  arrived.  The  carter  who  uriloaded  the  last 
consignment  delivered  a  bill  for  the  whole,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £300,  with  an  intimation  from 
Flight,  the  furnisher,  that  he  would  himself  call 
in  a  dav  or  two  for  a  settlement.  Mr.  Bellamy^s 
ready  cash  happened  to  be  low  at  this  particular 
juncture,  owing  to  the  demands  of  a  profitable 
speculation  in  timber  which  had  swallowed  up 
most  of  his  capital.  When  Flight  came  down, 
Bob,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  gave  his  accept 
ance  for  £200  at  a  month's  date,  and  paying  the 
remainder  in  cash,  promised  to  call  upon  him 
before  the  month  had  expired  and  to  redeem  the 
note.  The  wedding  came  ofi^in  a  quiet  but  highly 
respectable  manner,  and  the  pair  set  forth  to  spend 
a  few  days,  or  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  in  Loudon, 
to  scrutinize  the  lions  of  the  season.  During 
their  honeymoon.  Bob,  having  one  morning  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  his  wife's  little  fortune,  called 
upon  Flight  with  the  express  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing his  promise  and  the  note.  It  happened  that 
the  upholsterer  himself  was  not  in  the  way ;  but 
his  wife,  a  busy,  bustling  woman,  who  transacted 
most  of  his  shop  business,  offered  to  receive  the 
money,  and  giving  a  voucher,  to  send  the  note  to 

Mr.  Bellamy's  address  at  C ,  so  soon  e^s  her 

husband  returned  home.  Bob,  not  relishing  the 
idea  of  lugging  the  cash  about  with  him,  it  being 
mostly  in  gold,  and  never  giving  it  a  second 
thought,  paid  over  the  £200  to  the  wife,  and 
taking  her  receipt,  which  only  acknowledged  the 
amount,  without  specifying  what  for,  bade  her 
good  day,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter 
during  the  next  six  months. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  business  brought  Bob  to 
London,  and  then  he  recollected  the  affair;  and 
happening  to  find  himself  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  he  made  his  way  towards  the  warehouses  of 
the  upholsterer,  intending  to  recover  and  destroy 
the  note.  But  Flight's  shop  had  disappeared; 
the  house  was  surrounded  with  a  dusty  hoarding, 
and  was  already  half  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  a  new  street ;  and  none  of  the  neighbours  to 
whom  he  applied  could  give  him  any  information 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  late  tenant.  Again, 
dismissing  the  subject  from  his  mind,  he  transacted 
his  business,  and  mounting  the  short  stage, 
returned  home. 

Bob's  matrimonial  speculation,  like  most  of  his 
other  business  adventures,  throve  entirely  to  his 
liking.    His  i/^ife,  he  said,  knew  her  place  and 


his,  and  kept  the  house  in  excellent  order,  presid- 
ing as  ably  within  doors  as  he  could  do  without. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  wedded  year,  she  presented 
him  with  a  son  and  heir,  to  the  infinite  increase 
of  his  volubility  and  merriment.  In  the  midst  of 
the  rejoicings  on  this  festive  occasion,  and  during 
the  very  height  of  his  self-gratulations,  he  was 
astounded  by  a  letter  Irom  Messrs.  Diddle  and 
Doo,  of  Furnivai's  Inn,  requesting  most  jjolitely 
that  Mr.  Bobert  Bellamy  would  do  them  the 
favour  to  refer  them  to  his  solicitor,  upon  whom 
they  might  serve  process  in  behalf  of  their  client, 
Mr.  Shadrach  Snatch,  of  Whitechapel-road,  lor 
the  recovery  of  the  sum  of  £200,  for  which  said 
Shadrach  held  Mr.  Robert  Bellamy's  acceptance. 
Bob  received  this  delectable  epistle,  while  sitting 
with  a  snug  evening  party  of  gossips  at  his  own 
fireside.  He  had  no  sooner  read  it,  than,  starting 
like  a  galvanized  "subject"  with  a  jerk,  that 
threw  his  bouncing  baby  from  his  knee  plump 
into  the  nurse's  face,  he  uttered  the  three  portent- 
ous syllables, -** Here's  a  go!"  and  rushed  olf  to 
the  stable.  In  three  minutes  he  was  on  the  buck 
of  one  of  his  long  tailed,  sable,  hearse -drawing 
steeds,  and  spurring  and  floundering  forwards  on 
the  road  to  London. 

It  was  half-past  eleven  at  night,  and  I  was 
in  the  act  of  lighting  my  bed-room  candle,  intent 
upon  an  expedition  to  the  land  of  Nod,  when  I 
heard  the  sudden  pull  up  of  a  heavy  cantering 
steed  in  the  splashy  road,  which  was  followed,  an 
instant  after,  by  a  loud  and  prolonged  rat-a-tat  at 
the  door.  Another  moment,  and  the  sudden 
apparition  of  Bob  Bellamy,  his  red  face  spotted 
with  mud,  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  stood  betbre 
me.  "What's  the  matter,  now,  Bob?"  I  asked. 
*'  Everj^thing's  the  matter,"  said  he,  "  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  pay  it."  With  that  he  began  pacing 
about  the  room,  and  pufling  and  blowing  with 
hurry  and  excitement,  unburdened,  as  fast  as  he 
could  find  breath,  his  business  and  indignation. 
"  I  have  cobie  to  you  for  advice,"  said  he;  "I  hate 
law  and  lawyers,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
as  I  come  along  to  be  guided  by  you  in  the  mat- 
ter." I  knew  very  little  of  law  myself,  but  yet 
enough  to  inform  him,  that  unless  he  could 
recover  the  note,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
to  pay  the  amount.  "  In  the  mean  time,"  I 
remarked,  "  as  you  say  the  note  has  never  been 
presented,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be  successfully 
sued  for  non-payment,  at  least  until  that  ceremony 
has  been  performed.  Wo  will  have  the  advice  of 
a  lawyer  in  the  morning." 

Accordingly  we  repaired  immediately  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Clarke,  who,  in 
the  classic  locality  of  Pump- court,  Temple,  then  ad- 
ministered law  in  doses  large  or  small,  pro  re  Tiatd, 
to  all  suitors,  for  a  consideration,  of  course.  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  was  a  plain-spoken  man,  was  not  at 
all  complimentary  to  his  client,  but  scolded  him 
curtly  for  being  such  a  noodle  as  to  part  with  his 
money  without  receiving  back  his  acceptance. 
He  advised  Bob  to  lose  no  time  in  attempting  to 
recover  the  note  by  any  possible  means,  even  by 
purchase  if  by  no  othtr  way — to  seek  out  Mr. 
Snatch,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Messrs, 
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Diddle  and  Doo  in  the  transaction,  but  to  refer 
tbem  to  him — promising  to  keep  them  in  clieck 
it*  nwcssary,  b)*  interposing  the  **  law's  dehiy/'  in 
order  to  give  time  tor  the  negociation  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  note,  or  for  its  recover)'  by  any 
meuns  that  should  offer.  He  asked  to  see  the 
lawyer  8  letter,  and  having  perused  it,  returned  it 
to  the  intended  victim,  with  the  observation  that 
he  knew  the  writer  well,  and  that  he  w  »s  not  a 
man  likely  to  be  deterrfd  bj*  >iny  moral  considera- 
tions from  making  the  most  of  any  claim  which 
he  legally  posset^sed.  We  thence  returned  to  my 
lodgings,  to  consider  deliberately  what  steps  it 
might  be  desirable  or  indeed  possible  to  take.  As 
yet  I  had  not  read  the  thivatening  letter,  or  even 
heard  the  name  of  the  present  holder  of  the  note; 
and  almost  without  knowing  why,  I  asked  for  a 
sight  of  it.  When  my  eye  fell  upon  the  name  oi 
Shadrach  Snatch,  I  cculd  not  help  a  sudden  start. 
*'0h  oh,"  thought  I  to  myself,    "can  this   be 

'limping  Shad,'   the   billiard-marker  of  B , 

who  absconded  thence  two  years  ago  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  him  ?  If  so  I  would  tiike 
him  in  hand  myself.  If  he  be  the  holder  of  the 
note  the  risk  is  not  so  great  as  it  might  be.''  I 
did  not  acquaint  13ob  with  my  suspicions,  based 
as  they  were  only  on  the  singularity  of  the  name ; 
but  I  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  confide  the 
business  to  my  care,  at  least  for  a  few  w-eeks, 
during  which  I  would  make  enquiries,  and  ascer- 
tain what  could  be  done  to  save  the  money.  To 
this  he  was  but  too  glad  to  assent,  and  resuming 
his  constitutional  vivacity,  despatched  a  note  to 
Messrs.  Diddle  and  Doo,  referring  them  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  in  the  Temple,  as  his  solicitor, — and  re- 
turned homo. 

All  that  I  knew  of  Shadrach  Snatch  were  the 
simple  facts  that  he  had  been  lessee  and  marker  ot 
a  billiard-table  at  which  I  had  on  a  few  occasions 
spent  en  hour  in  recreative  exercise,  and  that  he 
had  not  enjoyed  the  highest  character  for  probity. 
He  was  a  very  curious-looking  subject,  with  fea- 
tures essentiaUy  forbidding ;  he  was  indebted  to 
nature  for  a  most  ternfic  squint  and  a  squeaking 
voice,  which  when  the  owner  was  excited  by  pas- 
sion, changed  into  a  husky,  hissing  kind  of  whisper 
— and  to  art  for  a  wooden  leg,  upon  which  he 
slowly  stumped  round  the  table  after  the  balls 
as  they  were  pocketed  by  his  cuntomers,  and  upon 
which,  as  he  could  never  be  said  to  run,  he  had 
managed  to  walk  deeply  into  debt  with  a  round 
number  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  before  he 
abruptly  walked  off  and  left  them  all,  as  well 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  billiard -table,  to  wonder 
what  had  become  of  him.  I  consulted  the  London 
Directory  of  the  year,  but  not  a  single  Shadrach 
Snatch  had  Mr.  liobson  installed  in  his  columns. 
Devoting  a  bracing  day  to  the  purpose  of  a  search, 
I  put  on  a  cast -oft'  suit  and  a  travelling  cap,  and 
set  my  face  towards  Whitechopel,  reading  every 
sign-board  as  I  went  along  in  search  of  the  word 
•*  Billiards."  I  entered  every  place,  and  they  were 
not  many,  where  intimation  was  thus  given  that 
the  game  was  played  within.  Though  on  foot  the 
whole  of  the  day,  my  investigation  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  I  was  returning  liome  resolved  upon 


renewing  it  on  the  morrow,  when  in  passing  a 

low  public- house  in street,  a  full  hour  after 

dark.  I  heard  the  click  of  the  ivoiy  balls.  Opening 
a  door  in  what  appeared  a  dead  wall,  I  came, 
after  ascending  a  short  flight  of  steps,  to  another 
door  cr)vered  with  green  baize,  through  a  pane  of 
glass  in  one  of  the  upper  panels  of  which  I  could 
see  what  was  going  on.  A  fat  footman  in  grey 
livery  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  stroke  j  a  knot 
of  seedy  and  unmistakeable  gamblers  were  seated 
on  benches  or  leaning  with  their  backs  against  the 
wall,  watching  the  game.  I  could  see  nothing 
of  Shadrach,  and  was  about  to  retire  when  the 
marker,  a  sallow-faced  lad  of  seventeen,  caught 
sight  of  m}'  face,  and  came  to  open  the  door  and 
invite  my  entrance.  I  walked  in  as  a  maiter  of 
course,  and  taking  a  seat,  appeared  to  watch  at- 
tentively the  game  that  was  going  on.  Tlie  fat 
iootman  beat  his  antagonist,  and  then,  that  match 
bciing  concluded,  challenged  another,  who  declined 
the  conflict.  The  marker  drew  his  attention  to 
me,  who  being  a  stranger  must  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  playing. 
I  could  do  no  less  than  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
footman,  and  cheerfully  losing  a  few  sixpences  in 
deference  to  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
teries of  "  chalking,"  *'  screwing,"  "  walking," 
and  the  *'  side- twist,"  became  quite  on  terms  of 
int.macy  with  him  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  I  declined  playing  again,  and 
hoping  he  would  give  me  my  revenge  another 
night,  proposed  to  my  friend  in  livery  that  he 
should  taste  the  landlord's  ale  with  me  below. 
The  pnposition  suited  him  exactly,  and  we  de- 
scended by  another  door  into  the  parlour  of  the 
public- house,  when  I  called  for  refreshment. 
While  we  were  making  an  end  of  it,  I  pumped 
him  easily  enough  of  all  the  infoimation  of  the 
nature  I  was  in  search  of  which  he  was  able  to 
give.  He  knew  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of 
every  table  in  the  district,  and  the  price  per  game, 
and  also  what  other  species  of  gambling  was  either 
openly  permitted,  or  covertly  practised  at  the 
several  resorts.  At  length  w^hen  I  thought  the 
list  was  completed,  he  added,  "  there's  a  cheap 

crib  in court.  Stumper  Snatch's,  where  you 

can  ]jlay  for  a  pennj'  a  game  by  day-light,  and 
three-halfpenil>  by  gas, —  but  hang  me  if  it  isn't 
as  dear  as  a  four-penny  table,  because  the  dog  has 
made  his  pockets  as  wide  as  church-doors,  and 
the  corners  'draw'  infernally  to  boot."  I  al- 
ready smelt  "^  my  man.  "Why  do  3'ou  call  him 
Stumper?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  just  because  he's  a 
one-legged  'un,  that's  all,  but  he's  an  ariful  cove, 
that ;  I  never  play  there  ;  if  j-ou  don  t  keip  score 
yourself,  by  George,  you'll  find  you  are  twenty 
a-piece  before  you've  made  eleven."  Having 
now  got  all  I  wanted  out  of  him,  I  parted  from 
the  footman,  suddenly  recollecting  a  particular 
engagement,  and  returned  home. 

By  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  evening,  still 

clad  in  the  same  guise,  I  made  my  way  to 

court,  Whitechapel-road.  It  was  dark,  and  the 
court  was  hue  ill  lighted,  so  that  I  could  see  no 
announcement  of  billiards  or  anything  else,  and 
should  certainly  have  missed  the  object  of  my  search 
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but  for  the  well-known  click  of  the  balls  which 
again  guided  me,  and  which  seemed  to  arise  from 
beneath  the  earth  as  I  passed  and  repassed  a  par- 
ticular spot.  I  opened  a  door  in  a  low  wall,  not 
much  higher  than  my  head,  expecting  that  it 
would  reveal  the  entrance  to  the  billiard-room  at 
the  end  of  some  passage.  I  found  myself,  how- 
ever, standing  on  the  top  of  a  steep  ladder,  or  set 
of  painter's  steps,  with  a  glazed  sky-light  close  to 
my  head,  and  a  billiard-table  in  a  cellar  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  beneath  my  feet.  "Come 
down,  sir,  the  table  will  soon  be  disengaged," 
squeaked  the  veritable  Snatch  himself  in  his  old 
undeniable  voice,  an  invitation  which  I  instantly 
complied  with,  though  not  without  the  risk  of 
breaking  my  limbs,  through  want  of  practice 
in  descending  ladders.  I  found  myself  in  a  long 
narrow  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  roughly 
plastered  and  lime-washed,  .but  the  space  being 
too  narroV  to  allow  of  the  action  of  the  cue,  the 
plaster  of  the  walls  on  either  side  of  the  table 
had  been  beaten  off  by  the  butts  of  the  players, 
and  the  bare  bricks  looked  out  upon  the  game. 
The  billiard-table  was  one  of  primitive  con- 
struction, a  home-made  article,  with  a  bed  of 
common  planks,  over  which  the  balls  travelled 
a  sinuous  course,  undulating  gracefully  as  they 
rolled  along.  A  couple  of  apprentice  lads 
were  learning  to  play,  and  to  take  rank  as  gam- 
blers under  the  tuition  of  Shadrach,  who  ad- 
vised them  on  every  stroke.  The  lads  were  free 
in  their  criticisms  on  the  villanous  impracticability 
of  the  wretched  table  —  to  all  which  remarks 
Snatch  had  a  ready  reply  in  the  truism  that  **  it 
was  as  fair  for  one  as  the  t'other."  At  the  top  of 
the  table  was  a  screen  upon  which  were  rudely 
painted  a  couple  of  dials,  for  marking  the  game 
by  a  revolving  index.  Behind  Snatch's  chair  was 
an  opening  in  the  screen,  concealed  by  a  curtain, 
beyond  which  I  heard  the  conversation  of  card- 
players,  and  the  subdued  hum  of  Jew  voices  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  an  alleged  revoke.  As 
the  lads  who  were  playing  had  resolved  upon 
having  another  sixpence  worth,  I  stepped  behind 
the  curtain,  where  a  new  scene  presented  itself. 
By  the  light  of  a  couple  of  cock-spur  gas-burners 
several  parties  were  seated  round  card- tables, 
playing  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  earnestness, 
though  with  very  little  noise,  at  various  games. 
As  my  ear  had  led  me  to  expect,  a  full  half  of  the 
assembly  were  Jews,  a  few  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  play,  while  the  rest  stood  round  and  watched 
the  game,  and  betted  upon  the  result.  An  old 
man,  who  I  afterwards  learnt  was  a  tradesman  in 
the  vicinity,  was  playing  at  short  whist  with  a 
young  Jew.  I  was  not  long  of  discovering  that 
the  lookers-on,  who  volunteered  to  back  the  old 
man  for  any  sum,  were  the  confederates  of  the 
young  one,  to  whom,  by  inaudible  and  scarcely 
visible  signs  they  made  known  the  strength  of  his 
adversary' s  hand .  The  old  man  lost  several  pounds 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  by  bets  and  play, 
without  suspecting  the  villany  practised  upon 
him.  At  another  table  a  gentlemanly  young  man, 
who  might  have  been  a  merchant's  clerk,  was 
playing  Vingt-un  with  a  brawny  fellow  in  a  sport- 
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ing  jacket,  who  beat  him  every  deal  by  the  sheer 
force  of  animal  spirits  and  bullying  confidence. 
He  shuffled  and  dealt  the  greasy  cards  with  a  ve- 
locity which  the  eye  could  not  follow,  and  brow- 
beat his  adversary  with  a  continuous  volley  of 
contemptuous  abuse  —  a  plan  which  he  probably 
regarded,  as  it  doubtless  was,  as  the  principal 
means  of  his  success.  Others  were  playing  All- 
fours,  and  a  number  were  beating  the  tables  with 
clench  fists  over  a  bout  at  Put.  While  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  this 
last-named  amusement,  Shadrach  came  in,  and 
touching  me  upon  the  shoulder,  informed  me  that 
the  table  was  free  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  play 
me  at  billiards.  I  returned  to  the  billiard- room, 
and  played  with  him,  he  allowing  me  to  win  a 
game  now  and  then,  until  near  midnight,  at  a  cost 
of  about  eighteen  pence.  By  this  time  the  card- 
players  had  cleared  out,  and  Shadrach  himself, 
who  had  been  literally  on  foot  all  the  day,  showed 
symptoms  of  weariness.  I  asked  at  what  hour  he 
shut  up.  He  said  he  never  shut  up  while  there 
was  play ;  he  couldn't  afford  it  j  he  hoped  I  should 
drop  in  again  occasionally;  he  should  be  "happy 
to  learn  me  any  thing  he  knowed,"  and  he  hoped 
to  have  a  new  table  soon.  I  answered  that  I  was 
a  stranger  there,  which  was  true  enough  —  that  I 
must  find  amusement  somewhere,  and  that  I  would 
look  in  again  to-morrow  night.  He  thanked  me, 
and  I  took  my  leave. 

I  looked  upon  this  as  a  good  beginning.  It  was 
plain  that  Snatch  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
or  remembrance  of  me,  and  I  resolved  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  up  to  the 
point  of  confidence.  It  took  me,  however,  a  fort- 
night to  do  it.  Every  night,  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,,!  descended  the  ladder  which  led  to 
his  den  of  fools  and  thieves,  and  on  most  occasions, 
under  pretence  of  learning  the  game,  played  with 
him  till  a  late  hour.  Once  or  twice,  too,  I  con- 
trived to  look  in,  in  the  chanicter  of  a  lounger,  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  He  was  then  generally 
alone,  like  an  ill-favoured  hermit  in  his  damp  cell. 
Sometimes,  I  played  him  for  a  bottle  of  ale,  and 
of  course,  lost.  At  length,  while  we  were  one 
day  drinking  at  my  expense  over  his  smouldering 
fire,  I  pretended  to  consult  him  on  the  subject  of 
purchasing  a  billiard- table  in  full  play  with  a  good 
connexion,  and  described  an  imaginary  one,  which 
I  thought  ought  to  be  found  in  the  market  at  about 
£150.  The  half-buried  orbs  of  Shadrach  glistened 
for  a  moment,  at  the  intimation  that  I  was  flush 
of  cash,  and  I  saw  that  my  bait  was  taken.  He 
answered,  that  he  would  make  inquiries,  and 
might  probably  hear  of  something  that  would  suit 
me.  As  I  rose  to  depart,  he  asked  me  in  an 
under  tone,  whether  I  was  inclined  to  speculate 
in  a  good  thing  he  knew  of  "What  is  it?"  I 
enquired,  **  I  am  not  particular,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
safe  affair."  "  Safe  as  a  church,"  said  he,  **  and 
no  mistake  about  it."  "And  who  are  the  parties 
concerned?  because  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  friends  the  Jews."  "  Not  a  hair  of  a  Jew  in 
it,"  said  he,  "none  but  our  two  selves  to  deal 
with,  and  nobody  the  wiser,  and  both  on  us  the 
richer,"     ** But  what  is  it,"  I  asked  again,  "you 
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•  don't  expect  me  to  speculate  upon  a  pig  in  a  poke 
— let*a  hear  what  you  call  a  good  thing."  "  Well 
then,"  said  he,  "  mum's  the  word  you  know,  — it's 
a  hit  of  stiff — of  the  right  sort,  warranted  as  good 
as  a  Bank  of  England  flimsy."  "  Ha !"  said  I, 
cautiously,  **  that  requires  a  little  consideration; 
I  shouldn't  be  too  fast  there  you  know ;  first  of 
all,  before  I  make  up  my  mind,  I  shculd  like  to 
see  it,  and  after  that  to  look  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  man  that's  got  to  pay  it;  it  won't  do  to  be 
in  a  hurry  with  these  things."  **  Quite  right, 
you're  a  dead  nail,"  said  he,  "but  if  I  don't 
make  it  all  clear,  why  then  you  leave  it  alone." 
"Well,"  I  returned,  "don't  reckon  too  much 
upon  a  bargain  about  it ;  I've  had  something  to 
do  with  that  sort  before  to-day,  and  I  shan't  be 
too  fast."  "  Perfectly  right,"  said  he,  "but  when 
shall  we  talk  it  over?"  "Oh,  I've  no  objection 
to  that — when  you  like;  but  you  hav'nt  said  the 
amount;  how  much  is  it?"  "  Two  hundred,  and 
the  acceptor  is  good  for  twenty  thousand ;  suppose 
we  say  to-morrow  night,  at  the  '  Boots  and 
Brush ;'  we  can't  do  it  here."  It  was  eventually 
settled  that  I  was  to  meet  him  at  the  "Boots  and 
Brush,"  on  the  morrow  evening  at  eight  o'clock ; 
"  he  would  take  half  the  amount,"  he  said,  "  for 
the  note,  and  the  holder  would  be  certain  to 
recover  the  whole,  together  with  costs  of  suit. 
This  arrangement  made,  we  parted,  both  equally 
well  pleased,  though  from  very  different  anticipa- 
tions. In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Bhad 
had  told  me  a  good  many  lies ;  he  had  represented 
Bob  Bellamy  as  a  man  of  fortune,  and  he  had 
gratuitously  asserted  that  no  steps  had  been  taken 
towards  enforcing  payment ;  and  I  began  to  har- 
bour considerable  doubts  whether  the  note  was 
really  in  his  possession,  and  he  would  not  try  to 
deceive  me  with  a  copy,  as  it  was  not  very  likely 
that  Messrs.  Diddle  and  Doo  would  fail  to  get 
possession  of  it,  if  pos-ible — especially  if,  as  I 
presumed,  they  were  acting  on  the  principle  of  no 
success,  no  pay. 

The  next  day,  I  set  out  about  noon  to  reconnoitre 
the  "  Boots  and  Brush"  within  and  without,  and 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  locality,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  to  trust  to  a  pair  of  heels  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  neighbourhood  for  a  retreat.     The 

house  was  a  low  tavern  in street,  frequented 

by  slaughtermen,  costers,  labourers,  Jews,  and 
perhaps  thieves.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  "  bar"  to  get  into  what  was  called  the  par- 
lour, a  small  room  ten  feet  square,  almost  ^ed 
with  one  large  table,  round  which  the  guests  sat 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  The  only  window 
opened  upon  a  small  court- yard,  enclosed  by  brick 
walls  six  feet  high,  in  which  fowls  were  cackling, 
and  old  barrels  and  loose  timbers  were  lying  about. 
There  was  a  pantiled  she'd  built  against  the  wall, 
beneath  the  parlour  window,  the  sill  of  which  was 
within  a  yard  of  the  sloping  roof.  I  ascertained, 
while  discussing  a  trifling  refreshment,  that  the 
lower  sash  of  the  window  was  fastened  down,  but 
that  the  upper  one  easily  slid  down  to  its  full 
extent;  and  I  saw  with  pleasure  that  there  were 
W  shutters,    The  tap-room|  which  was  in  front 


I  of  the  bar,  and  was  large  enough  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  fifty  customers,  had  then  a  good  fire 
blazing,  and  a  dozen  fellows  were  carousing  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Having  got  the  map  of 
the  district  in  my  head,  and  resolved  upon  my 
plan,  which  was,  so  soon  as  Snatch  and  I  should 
be  alone  together,  to  get  possession  of  the  docu- 
ment by  some  means  or  other,  even  by  force,  if 
necessary,  and  then  to  run  for  it,  —  I  returned 
towards  the  city,  dined,  and  awaited  the  hour  of 
tryst  with  considerable  impatience  and  anxiety. 
I  was  early  on  the  spot,  and  having  first  dogged 
my  gentleman  into  the  house,  I  made  my  appear- 
ance, not  too  punctually,  and  found  him  waiting 
my  coming  in  the  little  parlour.  He  had  ordered 
a  pot  of  ale,  which  the  girl  brought  in  as  I  entered. 
Seeing  that  we  were  alone  when  the  girl  had 
withdrawn,  I  thought  now  was  the  time  to  get 
possession  of  the  note,  if  it  could  be  done,  before 
the  arrival  of  a  third  party.  So,  affecting  to  be 
in  an  ill- temper,  I  began  wondering  aloud  why  I 
had  been  such  a  fool  as  to  come  there,  perhaps  to 
bum  my  own  fingers ;  and,  sitting  down,  asked 
him  savagely  if  he  had  brought  the  "  bit  of  stiff" 
he  had  talked  about.  Pushing  the  tankard 
towards  me,  he  squeaked  out,  "It's  all  right;" 
and,  crossing  his  wooden  limb  upon  the  other,  as 
he  drew  his  ugly  face  close  to  my  shoulder,  pro- 
duced an  old  pocket-book  from  his  breast,  and  laid 
the  note  upon  the  table.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
it  was  the  genuine  article;  Bob  Bellamy's  signa- 
ture, with  the  inimitable  flourish  at  the  tail  of  itj 
assured  me  of  the  fact;  and,  snatching  it  with  my 
left  hand,  and  cramming  it  into  my  pocket,  while 
at  the  same  instant  I  seized  Shadrach's  wooden- 
leg  with  my  right,  I  brought  his  head  by  a  sudden 
jerk  with  a  hollow  sound  upon  the  floor.  In 
another  second  the  contents  of  the  pewter-pot, 
followed  by  a  handfull  of  sawdust  from  a  spittoon, 
were  launched  into  his  open  mouth  and  eyes. 
Then,  mounting  upon  the  table,  I  bestrode  the 
sashes  and  leaped  from  the  sill  upon  the  hen-house, 
and  thence  into  the  yard,  the  wall  of  which,  by 
the  aid  of  an  old  cask,  whose  position  I  had  taken 
care  to  remark,  I  surmounted  in  a  few  moments. 
The  maid  had  entered  the  room  with  pipes  and 
tobacco,  while  Shad's  leg  was  figuring  aloft  in  the 
air;  but  her  convulsive  "Lawk,  oh  lawk !"  was 
drowned  in  the  vociferous  chorus  of  merriment  in 
the  tap- room,  and  she  stood  aghast  at  the  rapidity 
of  my  proceedings,  only  staring  in  speechless 
astonishment.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  I  was 
seated  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  rattling  on  towards 
the  Bank,  without  having  once  caught  the  sound 
of  a  chase. 

Shadrach  received  a  letter  next  day,  opening 
his  eyes  to  the  cu^tual  state  of  the  case,  and  offer- 
ing to  compensate  him  for  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  if  he  would  make  a  clean  breast  to  Mr. 
Clarke  on  the  subject  of  his  possession  of  the  note. 
No  answer  was  returned,  and  on  search  being  sub- 
sequently made  for  him,  the  explorers  found  that, 
to  use  a  cant  term  of  his  own,  ho  had  suddenly 
"  dried-up."  The  joke  of  the  story  remains  to  be 
told.  Messrs.  Diddle  and  Doo  followed  up  the 
action  on  their  own  account.    Bhad  had  induced 
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tbem  to  undertake  the  suit  by  confiding  to  them 
a  forged  copy  of  the  note,  a  ruse  which  they  did 
not  discoYer,  until,  after  considerable  trouble  and 
expense,  that  interesting  fact  was  brought  to 
light  by  due  process  of  law. 


Beady-money  Bob  indemnified  me  handsomely 
for  loss  of  time,  and  the  masquerade  I  had  as- 
sumed. He  often  tells  the  story  of  his  promissory 
note ;  and  swears  that  as  it  was  the  first  to  which 
he  ever  put  his  name,  so  it  shall  be  the  last. 


INDIA,  ITS  PEOPLE,  AND  ITS  GOVERNMENTS. 

No.  2.— THE  MOGULS. 


A  PEOPLE  who  exulted  in  their  descent  from 
the  outlawed  Ishmael,  and  who  considered  their 
original  proscription  from  the  more  favoured  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  as  a  charter  of  right  to  at- 
tack and  rob  all  other  nations,  and  to  conquer  and 
plunder  their  territories,  inhabited  for  many  gene- 
rations, and  their  posterity  at  this  day  inhabit  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  equal  in  extent  to 
all  Germany,  the  Austrian  empire,  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  Greece.  Isolated  spots  of  fertility, 
called  Oasii,  are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  sterility, 
which  prevails  as  the  general  character  of  this 
"  extensive  region.  It  is  a  country  nearly  destitute 
of  trees,  of  verdure,  and  fresh  water.  Within  its 
borders  man  and  beast  are  withered  by  scorch- 
ing winds,  hot  calms,  and  drifting  sands.  It 
has  not  refreshing  rivers,  and  the  small  rivulets 
which  run  from  the  rocks  and  mountains,  are 
soon  absorbed  in  the  arid  soil;  yet  over  its  deserts 
from  time  immemorial  trading  caravans  have  tra- 
versed on  those  animals — the  camels — which  seem 
to  be  especially  adapted  by  Providence  for  those 
inhospitable  wastes. 

Yet  the  Arabians  have  astonished  and  terrified 
the  world  by  their  commercial  enterprises  and  by 
their  conquests.  They  have  always  cherished 
proud  traditions,  repeated  in  their  legends  and 
sung  by  their  poets.  They  differed  from  most 
Oriental  nations  by  holding  popular  assemblies, 
and  by  the  orations  of  their  leaders.  As  Pagans, 
however,  they  were  guilty  of  the  most  revolting 
superstition — that  of  offering  up  human  sacrifices, 
in  their  Kaaba,  or  temple,  to  their  monster  idol 
Hobal.  Their  creed,  unlike  that  of  the  Mosaic 
legation,  was  flexible  in  its  tenets,  and  they 
persecuted  no  man  for  his  religion.  Their 
forms  of  idolatry  and  barbarism  did  not  prevent 
them  from  associating  with  the  people  of  other 
countries,  and  they  carried  on  an  extensive 
trading  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  East, 
North,  and  "West.  The  virtues  of  hospitality, 
truth  and  fidelity,  which  their  religion  incul- 
cated, were  always  practised  towards  those  with 
whom  they  held  either  commercial  or  social  in- 
tercourse. 

The  first  trade  by  sea  with  India  was  conducted 
by  the  Arabians.  Their  cities,  especially  Mecca, 
became  entrepots  for  the  commodities  of  the  East, 
which  they  afterwards  carried  over  the  wastes  of 
Axabia  to  the  Nile,  to  Damascus,  and  to  the  Me< 


diterranean.    A  flourishing  commerce  cannot  long 
endure  where  there  is  no  religious  freedom. 

At  an  early  period  in  their  history  the  Arabians 
afforded  a  bright  example  of  toleration  to  the  pro* 
fessors  of  all  other  creeds.  "But  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  paganism  of  the 
Ishmaelites  was  supplanted  and  overthrown  by  the 
success  of  on^  of  those  bold  adventurers  or  im- 
postors, who  seem  born  to  change  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  The  religion  which  he  propounded  was 
designated  Islamism,  and  based  on  the  mblime 
and  eternal  trtUh,  that  theee  is  but  one  God^ 
and  on  the  Jradulent  or  enthmimtio  imposture, 
THAT  MoHAMiCED  «  Ms  Prophet.  Hc  destroyed  ^11 
images,  and  he  soon  converted  to  his  creed  all  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael.  Inflamed  by  reli|piou3 
zeal,  they  shortly  after  marched  out  of  the  south-: 
west  angle  of  Asia,  to  impose  by  conquest,  by 
scimitar,  and  by  fire,  their  new  faith  on  other 
nations.  They  overran,  despoiled,  and  vanquished 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  they  finally  extended 
their  conquests  over  all  North  Africa,  and  estab- 
lished a  splendid  kingdom  in  the  western  penin- 
sula of  Europe.  Their  creed  was  adopted  by  all 
the  nations  of  North  Africa  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 
the  Atlantic.  Eastward  and  northward  the 
Islamic  faith  was  rapidly  extended  by  conquest, 
policy,  credulity,  and  fascination  over  all  Persia, 
Bokhara,  Tartary,  Affghanistan,  Beloochistan,  as 
well  as  over  all  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

The  Arabians,  however,  made  only  commercial 
expeditions  to  India.  A  more  powerful  race  who 
came  forth  as  robbers  and  conquerors  from  amidst 
the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  north  of  the 
Caspian,  and  conquered  the  countries  of  Asia, 
which  had  previously  been  subdued  by  the  Sara* 
cens.  They  embraced  Islamism  and  the  laws  of 
the  £oran,  and  became  the  most  formidable  of  the 
conquerors  who  devastated  and  ultimately  subdued 
and  governed  the  whole  Empire  of  Hindostan. 

On  the  downfal  of  the  Affghan  sovereigns  in 
1526,  the  Mogul  Empire  was  established.  From 
the  time  of  the  first  expedition  of  Mahmoud,  the 
Ghisnivede,  the  Mohammedans,  in  their  devasta- 
tions, spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  temples  nor 
idols.  All  above  the  age  of  seventeen  who  refused 
to  embrace  Islamism,  or  who  defended  their  towns, 
were  massacred ;  those  under  that  age  were  re- 
duced to  slavery,     Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  cela- 
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bratcd  his  victories  by  indiscriminate  massacres, 
and  raising  pyramids  of  human  heads.  If  the 
cities  which  he  attacked,  did  not  at  once  sur- 
render, he  exterminated  all  the  inhabitants,  except- 
ing those  reserved  as  young  or  beautiful  for  shives. 

One  of  his  maxims  was  that  when  a  prince  gave 
a  command,  he  should  never  fail  to  execute  the 
same,  even  if  he  were  persuaded  that  it  was  un- 
just, in  order  that  his  authority  should  never  be 
disputed. 

He  lived  in  barbarous  magnificence  within  his 
city  and  palace  at  Samai'cand.  Clavijo,  a  Spanish 
ambassador,  says,  that,  having  sent  for  the  go- 
vernor of  that  city,  and  charged  him  with  some 
trifling  abuse,  he  ordered  him  instantly  to  have 
his  head  cut  off.  Two  chiefs  who  interceded, 
were  also  beheaded  on  the  spot. 

He  was  resisted  at  Bahnein,  and  the  Hindoos  in 
desperation  sallied  forth  to  meet  and  fight  him. 
He  repulsed  them,  entered  the  city,  and  ordered 
5,000  to  be  immediately  executed.  The  Hindoos, 
then,  after  killing  their  wives  and  children,  set 
fire  to  the  citadel,  rushed  forth  in  a  state  of  des- 
perate fury,  and  after  fighting  and  slaying  thou- 
sands of  the  Moguls,  the  former  were  all  indis- 
criminately massacred. 

At  Delhi,  Tamerlane  put  to  death  all  above  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  to  the  number,  according  to  the 
Mahommedan  writers,  of  100,000.  That  ferocious 
warrior  was  then  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Delhi ; 
and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  him,  as  described 
by  Ferishta,  are  probably  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  tyrant  or  conqueror.  Tamerlane, 
however,  withdrew  his  army  from  India  after  de- 
populating and  plundering  the  great  cities  and 
desolating  the  whole  country. 

But  his  descendant  Baber,  sixth  in  the  direct 
line,  reconquered  India,  entered  Delhi,  and 
founded  the  Mogul  Empire.  The  throne  was 
shortly  afterwards  usurped  by  Shir-Shah  of  the 
house  of  Mohamed  Ghor.  The  first  canal  in  India, 
which  for  a  time  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  was 
long  before  constructed  by  an  Afighan  prince, 
Feroz-Shaw;  but  the  greatest  and  most  useful 
works  of  India  were  constructed  by  the  usurper 
Shir-Shah.  The  principal  of  his  undertakings 
was  the  great  road  from  Bengal  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  It  was  in  its  whole  lengih  shaded  by 
rows  of  trees,  planted  on  each  side.  Wells  were 
dug  to  supply  water  to  travellers,  and  caravan- 
seras  were  constructed  to  aiford  them  shelter  at 
every  stage. 

He  volts,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed,  succeeded  the 
reign  of  Shir-Shah,  until  Akbar,  the  son  of  Baber, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi.  He  extended  his 
authority  over  Bengal  and  Kashmere,  and  he  is 
justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul 
emperors.  He  established  an  uniform  system  of 
land  measurement,  and  of  taxation ;  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  exacted 
by  the  crown ;  one- third  was  retained  by  the 
zeminder,  or  proprietor,  and  the  remaining  third 
was  retained  by  the  cultivator,  or  ryot.  Akbar 
prohibit<'d  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows,  ex- 
tcpt  by  their  own  free  consent.  He  prohibited 
triala    by   ordeal,    and    the    barbarity   of   con- 


demning prisoners  taken  in  war  to  slavery. 
Torture  and  mutilations  were  also,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, abolished.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Jehanghire,  a  bad  and  weak  prince.  He 
was  licentious  and  voluptuous,  and  devoted  to 
women,  wine,  and  opium.  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  two  English  missions  arrived  at  the 
Mogul  court;  the  first  was  that  of  Captain 
Hawkins,  in  1407,  the  second  was  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  in  1615,  from  King  James,  with  a 
letter  "from  our  Palace  at  Westminster.'*  Sir 
Thomas,  representing  himself  as  the  ambassador 
of  a  great  monarch,  on  landing  at  Surat,  was 
spared  the  **  barbarous  Fearch "  to  which  mer- 
chants were  always  subjected,  and  he  reached 
Burhampoor  in  November,  where  he  beheld  the 
viceroy,  second  son  of  the  Sultan,  mounted  on  a 
gaudy  stage,  but  w^as  not  allowed  to  approach  this 
vice-king, — who,  however,  got  drunk  that  night, 
on  drinking  unsparingly  of  the  contents  of  a  case 
of  Hollands,  which  was  included  in  the  present 
made  by  lloe.  He  passed  through  Chittore,  on 
his  route  to  Ajmeere,  where  the  Sultan  then  re- 
sided. Chittore,  he  says,  had  above  a  hundred 
temples,  and  lofty  towers  and  houses  innumerable, 
on  a  lofty  rocky  height ;  but  the  city  was  then 
completely  deserted. 

He  was  received  with  due  honours  at  the 
Sultan's  court,  which,  he  says,  was  the  "most 
splendid  and  dazzling  in  the  world;"  and  after 
contending  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Jews,  he  even  received  a  letter  from  the 
Mogul  to  James  I.,  addressed  to  him  as  '*  unto  a 
king  rightly  descended  from  his  ancestors,  bred 
in  military  affairs,  and  clothed  with  honour  and 
justice."  According  to  Roe,  the  Sultan  almost 
lived  in  public ;  and  publicity,  even  of  affairs  of 
state,  seemed  to  prevail  at  this  voluptuous  court. 
In  the  morning,  the  Sultan  exhibited  his  person 
to  his  subjects,  at  a  window  overlooking  a  spacious 
plain ;  where,  at  noon,  he  was  entertained  by  the 
fierce  combats  of  wild  beasts  —  especially  of 
elephants.  In  the  afternoon,  he  gave  audiences  in 
his  durhar ;  at  eight  o'clock,  he  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  open  court  of  the  palace  or  guzel-khan, 
with  his  favourites  and  ambassadors,  while  within 
the  outer  railings  were  the  secondary  classes,  and 
outside  were  the  indiscriminate  multitude.  This 
was  the  daily  routine,  except  when  interrupted  by 
his  drunken  habits  and  other  irregularides,  or 
by  sickness  brought  on  by  his  vices. 

The  splendour  of  the  Mogul  court  exhibited  a 
magnificent  profusion  of  gold  and  precious  stones; 
pearls,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  were  brilliantly  dis- 
posed over  the  Sultan's  person  and  throne.  His 
court  elephants'  were  covered  with  gold  and 
embroidered  trappings,  and  their  heads  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  When  he  regaled  in  the  open 
country  he  resorted  to  a  plain,  in  w^hich  were 
erected  superb  and  gaily  coloured  tents,  for  his 
wives,  favouiites,  and  retinue,  which  with  those 
of  his  omralis  or  nobility,  were  inclosed  by  a  wall. 
It  was  his  practice,  or  at  least  it  was  a  custom 
on  his  birthday,  to  have  brought  to  him  two  large 
boxes  —  one  containing  pitces  of  gold  and  bilver, 
— the  other,  rubies.     These  treasures  he  scattered 
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over  the  ground  among  the  omrahs,  who  scram- 
bled to  pick  them  up,  as  beggars  in  Europe  would 
for  half-pence  flung  into  the  street. 

Sir  Thomas  Eoe  witnessed  also  another  exhibi- 
tion of  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  this  Oriental 
despot.  The  Sultan,  in  gorgeous  robes,  underwent 
the  ceremony  of  being  weighed;  for  which  a 
magnificent  pair  of  scales  were  provided.  In  one 
he  sat ;  in  the  other  he  was  balanced  by  an  equal 
weight  of  rupees;  then  by  gold,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones;  then  by  rich  tapestry,  cloths, 
and  spices, — and  finally,  by  corn,  flour,  and 
butter.  The  festivities  of  the  day  were  concluded 
by  the  Sultan  and  all  his  court  drinking  until 
thoroughly  intoxicated. 

This  Sultan,  **  who  was,"  says  Roe,  "so  good- 
natured  as  to  suffer  all  men  to  govern,  which  is 
worse  than  being  ill,"  was  completely  over- ruled 
by  a  favourite  wife  or  mistress,  Noor-Jehan, 
extolled  for  her  beauty,  and  notorious  for  her 
intrigues.  By  her  plots  to  raise  her  own  son  to 
the  throne,  another  son  of  the  Sultan,  Sha-Jehan, 
rebelled  against  his  father,  and  had  his  eldest  son 
and  heir,  Chusro,  assassinated.  Conspiracies, 
plots,  rebellions,  murders,  and  confiscations,  dis- 
ordered the  whole  empire.  Sha-Jehan  held  out 
as  the  boldest  competitor  for  the  throne,  which  he 
ascended  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Jehan-ghire, 
in  November,  1627. 

In  order  to  secure  himself  against  his  family, 
he  murdered  his  brother  Sharior,  to  whom  the 
empire  had  been  accorded  by  his  father ;  and  by 
slaying  all  his  nephews,  no  male  of  the  race  of 
Timur  remained,  but  Sha-Jehan  and  his  sons.  A 
civil  war  of  atrocious  carnage  followed,  and  de- 
solated the  empire;  and  Sha-Jehan,  by  crimes, 
cruelties,  and  spoliations,  secured  and  afterwards 
maintained  his  power.  Ho  is,  however,  renowned 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  of  the 
Mogul  princes ;  and  his  severity  in  punishing  the 
chiefs  was  rigorous,  in  obtaining  justice,  if  his 
policy  can  be  so  termed,  in  favour  of  the  people 
against  their  oppressors. 

He  erected  splendid  edifices,  especially  the  red 
granite  palace  at  Sha-Jehan- poor,  and  the  superb 
mausoleum  of  white  marble  and  precious  stones 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  favourite  queen, 
Noor-Jehan.  He  reigned  in  peace  for  twenty 
years,  but  the  jealousies  of  his  four  sons  disquieted 
his  latter  years,  and  broke  forth  into  rebellions, 
which  continued  until  the  intrigues,  boldness, 
hypocrisy,  and  fanaticism  of  the  youngest  and 
ablest,  the  famous  Auren-Gezebo,  enabled  him  to 
imprison  his  father  for  life,  and  usurp  the  throne. 
After  defeating  and  assassinating  his  elder  brother, 
Dara,  and  driving  his  other  brother,  Sujah,  into 
Arracan,  where  he  and  all  his  family  perished; 
and  Salima,  the  son  and  heir  of  Dara,  having  been 
captured  and  slain,  the  imprisoned  father  and  the 
sister  only  remain ed  alive  of  Sha-Jehan,  and  lived 
in  prison  for  eight  years,  after  the  usurpation  of 
the  empire  by  his  son,  Auren-Gezebe,  who  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  ambitious,  unrcrupulous, 
and  fanatical  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  Under  him 
the  Mogul  power  acquired  its  greatest  strength  and 
splendour.    Before  his  death,  in  1 707,  its  downfal 


was  manifest  to  all  sagacious  observers.  It  con- 
tained within  its  religious,  moral,  social,  political, 
military,  administrative  and  judicial  organization, 
the  certain  elemepts  of  decay  and  dissolution. 

He  reigned  forty-nine  years  and  lived  ninety- 
four.  He,  by  conquests,  policy,  and  crimes,  ac- 
quired dominion  over  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
India.  His  cruel  persecution  of  the  Hindoos,  de- 
stroying their  temples,  and  replacing  them  by  erect- 
ing mosques  in  their  places,  were  acts  as  atrocious 
as  they  were  unwise.  It  was  during  his  reign 
that  the  Mahratta  power  rose,  which  afterwards 
became  so  remarkable.  It  was  also  during  the 
same  period  that  the  French  acquired  that  do- 
minion which  increased  in  strength  and  territory, 
until  both  the  French  and  Mahratta  power  were 
destroyed  by  the  victories  and  diplomacy  of  a  few 
English  mercantile  adventurers. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  character  of 
the  religions  and  governments  of  India  under 
the  Hindoos,  Aff*ghans,  and  Moguls,  as  a  ne- 
cessary introduction  to  the  brigin  and  growth 
of  European  domination.  To  assert  that  the 
power  and  territories  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  acquired  without  violations  of  justice 
and  mercy,  would  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
untrue;  but  the  government  of  the  nations  of 
India,  which  have  come  under  the  authority  of  that 
unparalleled  corporation,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  British  Crown,  has  been  comparatively  just  and 
merciful,  and  the  people  have  been  far  more  secure 
in  their  lives  and  property,  than  when  under  the 
rule  of  the  Mogul  emperors  and  native  princes. 
This  will  appear  evident  when  the  following 
undoubted  facts  shall  be  compared  with  the,  go- 
vernment of  British  India  since  the  day  that  Clive 
gained  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

The  splendour  of  the  Mogul  sultans  and  of 
their  courts,  the  magnificence  of  their  palaces, 
and  the  treasures  of  their  peacock  thrones,  are 
extolled  by  all  the  Europeans  who  have  visited 
their  capitals.  But  the  miseries  endured  by  their 
wretched  subjects  prove  the.  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice of  the  sovereigns  and  chiefs  of  Hindostan. 

The  journals  and  accounts  written  by  nearly  all 
the  early  and  later  European  travellers,  and  even 
of  the  Mohammedan  historians,  prove  that  the 
Hindoos  and  other  nations  of  India  during  the 
Affghan,  Mogul,  and  those  under  the  more  recent 
Mahratta  power,  were  sunk  by  tyranny,  insecu- 
rity, injustice,  and  superstition,  into  the  most  de- 
plorable misery  and  -degradation. 

The  Mohammedan  faith,  if  its  practice  had  been 
in  accordance  with  its  sublime  doctrine  of  only 
one  God,  infinite,  just,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient, 
and  with  its  numerous  moral  precepts,  may  be 
considered  pure  when  compared  to  the  monstrous 
worship  and  horrible  gods  of  the  Gentoos,  and  of 
the  adorers  of  Juggernauth.  But  Islamism  and 
despotism,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  first  Kaliphs^ 
have  remained  inseparable. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  twelve  irruptions  of 
Mahmoud  the  Ghiznivide,  the  Hindoos  were  not 
persecuted  by  the  Affghan  or  Mogul  sultans  until 
the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  Auren-Gezebe. 

When    this    bigoted    tyrant    committed    the 
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liigbest  pit>fanatioli  in  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo,  that 
of  Killing  a  cow  within  the  magnificent  pagoda 
of  Ahmedabad,  it  was  for  ever  deserted  as  a  de- 
secrated and  polluted  temple.  He  levelled  the 
splendid  temples  of  Muttra  and  Benares,  and 
mosques  were  erected  by  him  on  their  foundations. 

The  horror  and  disgust  caused  by  his  desecra- 
tions and  persecutions  spread  over  all  India,  and 
formed  the  chief  cause  of  the  triumphs  of  Chief 
Sevagee  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty,  as 
well  as  of  the  Rajpoot  independencies. 

Eebellions,  and  insurrections,  and  robber-gangs, 
at  nearly  all  periods  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  devas- 
tated the  country  and  oppressed  the  people.  The 
system  of  revenue  organized  by  Akbar,  and  his 
celebrated  general  and  cadastral  survey,  known 
as  the  *'  Ayeen  Akberry,"  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tolled; the  latter  with  justice. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  statistical  return 
ever  completed  in  any  age  or  country.  It  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  area  and  productions  of 
every  province,  of  the  industry  and  the  occupations 
of  the  people,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  catch- 
ing and  training  of  hawks>  and  of  all  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  government  or  institutions  of  the 
Empire.  He  abolished  all  poll-taxes,  all  taxes  on 
trees,  cattle,  and  commerce,  and  he  substituted 
one  tax  for  the  Government,  that  was  —  one- third 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  If  this  power  had  been 
strictly  enforced,  and  not  departed  from,  it  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  the  empire.  But  the  luxury  and 
wars  of  successive  governments  imposed,  in 
addition,  taxes  on  commerce  and  on  salt,  the  great 
article  of  necessity  for  a  people  subsisting  chiefly 
on  rice.  Confiscations  were  also  fertile  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  Mogul  princes. 

As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  let  us  extract  some  passages 
from  Roe's  "Journal"  in  1615 :  — 

"  A  hundred  thieves  were  brought  chained  before  the 
Mogul,  ^th  their  accusation.  Without  further  ceremony, 
as  in  all  such  cases  is  the  custom,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
carried  away,  the  chief  of  them  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs,  the  rest  put  to  death.  This  was  all  the  process  and 
form.  The  prisoners  were  divided  into  several  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  executed  in  the  streets,  as  in  one  by  my 
house,  where  twelve  dogs  tore  the  chief  of  them  in  pieces, 
and  thirteen  of  his  fellows  having  their  hands  tied  down 
to  their  feet,  had  their  necks  cut  with  a  sword,  but  not 
quite  oif ;  being  so  left  naked,  bloody,  and  stinking,  to 
the  ^^ew  of  all  men  and  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"•  The  complaints  made  at  that  court  of  the  misde- 
meanoiu^  of  officers  are  so  odious  there,  that  they  gained 
me  the  ill-will  of  all  men  of  note;  who  made  this  their 
own  concern,  as  being  the  common-cause.  For  they  farm 


all  the  governments  in  the  kingdom,  where  theyezercisd 
all  manner  of  tyrannical  exactions  upon  those  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  will  not  suffer  a  knowledge  of  the 
wrongs  they  do  to  reach  the  king's  ears. 

**  They  grind  the  people  under  their  government  to  get 
money  out  of  them,  and  are  afraid  the  king  should  know 
it ;  and  this  made  me  be  lodged  upon  and  hated  Sn  the 
Mogul's  court,  as  an  informer. 

^  Laws,  these  people  have  none  written !  the  king's 
judgment  binds. 

"  His  governors  of  provinces  rule  by  his  fimurs,  which 
are  his  letters  or  commissions,  authorizing  them,  and 
they  take  life  and  goods  at  pleasure. 

*'  There  are  many  religions,  and  in  them  many  sects. 
Moors,  or  Mohammedans,  follow  Hali ;  and  such  is  the 
king.  Bainans,  or  Pythagoreans,  believing  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  and  therefore  will  not  kill  the  vermin 
that  bite  them,  for  fear  of  dislodging  the  soul. 

"  Extent  of  the  Mogul's  dominion  is  on  the  west  to  Syndu, 
on  the  north-west  to  Candahar,  on  the  north  almost  to 
the  Mountain  Taurus,  on  the  east  to  the  borders  of  the 
Ganges,  and  south-east  all  Bengala,  the  land  forming  the 
gulf  down  to  Decan.  It  is  much  greater  than  the  Per- 
sian monarchy,  almost,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  Turkish 
Agra.  The  ordinary  residence  of  the  king  is  near  a 
thousand  miles  from  any  of  the  borders,  and  farther 
from  some. 

"  The  buildings  are  all  biult  of  mud,  one  story  high, 
except  in  Surat,  where  there  are  some  of  stone.  I  know 
not  by  what  policy  the  king  seeks  the  ruin  of  all  the  an- 
cient cities,  which  were  nobly  built  and  now  lie  desolate 
and  in  rubbish.  His  own  houses  are  of  stone,  hand- 
some and  uniform.  His  great  men  build  not  for  want  c^ 
inheritance  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  live  in  tents  or 
houses  worse  than  our  cottagers.  Yet  where  the  king 
likes,  as  at  Agra,  because  it  is  a  city  erected  by  him,  the 
buildings,  as  is  reported,  are  fair  and  of  carved  stone. 

'*  In  revenue,  he  doubtless  exceeds  either  Turk  or  Per> 
sian,  or  any  Eastern  prince.  The  sums  I  dare  not  name ; 
but  the  reason, — all  the  land  is  his,  no  man  has  a  foot*" 

Dr.  Gemelli  Careri,  who  travelled  in  the  reign 
of  Auren-Gezebe>  informs  us  that,  — 

"  The  Great  Mogul  is  so  absolute  that,  there  being  no 
written  laws,  his  will  in  all  things  is  a  law,  and  the  last 
decision  of  all  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal.  He  makes 
a  tyrannical  use  of  this  absolute  power ;  for  being  lord  of 
all  the  land,  the  princes  themselves  have  no  certain 
place  of  abode,  the  king  altering  it  at  pleasure ;  and  the 
same  with  the  poor  peasants,  who  have  sometimes  the 
land  they  have  cultivated  taken  ttom  them,  and  that 
which  is  nntilled  given  them  in  lieu  of  it ;  besides  l^at 
they  are  obliged  every  year  to  give  tlie  king  three-parts 
of  the  crop.  He  never  admits  anybody  into  his  presence 
empty-handed;  and  sometimes  refuses  admittance,  to 
draw  a  greater  present.  For  this  reason,  the  omrahs 
and  nabobs  appointed  to  govern  the  provinces,  oppress 
the  people  in  the  most  miserable  manner  imaginable.'* 

"We  will,  in  our  next,  briefly  and  impartially 
sketch  the  changes  introduced  hy  European  rulers 
in  India. 

J.  M'G. 

(To  he  contimied.) 
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THE    STAG-RIDER. 


The  aspect  of  the  islands  of  Denmark  is  bo 
lovely,  60  smiling,  and  so  peaceful,  that  in  look- 
ing back  to  their  origin,  we  are  not   reminded 
of  any  violent  convulsion  of  nature ;  we  do  not 
conceive  of  them  as  having  been  thrown  up  by 
an  earthquake,  nor  separated  by  a  mighty  flood ; 
but  rather  as  having  risen  slowly  and  gradually 
from  the  receding  waters.     The  plains  are  broad 
and  level,  the  hills  few  and  low,  and  smoothly 
rounded.     No  steep  precipices,  no  deep  ravines, 
^tell  of  the  earth's  birth-throes.     The  woods  do 
not  ha^g  wildly  on  cloud-capped  mountain  ridges, 
but   stand  like  verdant   inclosures   round  fertile 
cornfields.     The  waters  do  not  rush  in  foaming 
torrents  through  deep  and  dark  clefts,  but  glide 
limpidly  and  silently  through  rushes  and  brush- 
wood. When  sailing  from  the  lovely  island  of  Fyen 
(Funen)  over  to  Jutland,  we  at  first  think  that 
wo  have  only  crossed  a  river,  and  cannot  believe 
that  we  are  upon  the  continent ;  so  like,  in  all  re- 
spects, is  this  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  islands. 
But  the  further  we  go  inland,  tlie  greater  is  the 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country :  the  valleys 
are  deeper,  the  hills  are  steeper ;  the  trees  look 
more   aged  and   decrepit;     ponds   choked  with 
rushes;  numerous  patches  of  heath,  large  stones 
on  the  undulating  cornfields — everything  denotes 
an  inferior  degree  of  cultivation,  and  a  thinner 
population.     Narrow  roads,  with  deep  wheel-ruts 
and  ridges  between,  show  that  they  are  not  much 
frequented,  and  that  there  is  but  little  intercourse 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  dwelling-houses  look 
more  humble,  become  lower  and  lower  the  further 
we  go  westward,  as  if  they  stooped  to  avoid  the 
violent  rush  of  the  west  wind.     The  heaths  are 
more  extensive  and  of  more  ftequent  occurrence, 
while  towns  and  churches  arc  more  thinly  scattered. 
Round  the  farmhouses  we  see,  instead  of  hayricks 
and  corn-stacks,  huge  piles  of  black  turf  cakes, 
and  cabbage  fields  in  place  of  orchards.     Exten- 
sive peat  bogs,  carelessly  and  wastefuUy  treated, 
prove  that  such  abound  in  these  regions.     No  in- 
closures, no  rows  of  willows,  indicate  the  bound- 
aries between  different  properties ;  one  might  fancy 
that  all  the  lands  were  still  held  in  common. 
When  at  length  the  high  ridge,  that  runs  like  a 
backbone  through  the  country,  is  reached,  im- 
mense tracts  of  moorland  spread  out  before  you, 
in  some  parts  so  thickly  sown  with  ancient  grave 
mounds,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
this  tract  of  land  was  never  cultivated.     This  high 
ridge  was  probably  the  first  part  of  the  peninsula 
that  rose  above  the  waters,  shaking  the  billows 
from  its  sloping  sides,  where  afterwards  the  re- 
turning waves  heaped  up  hills  and  scooped  out 
valleys.     On  the  east  side  of  the  heath  are  here 
and  there  a  few  stunted  oaks,  which  may  serve 


the  wayfarer  in  lieu  of  compass,  for  the  tree  tops 
are  all  bont  towards  the  east ;  otherwise  there  is 
very  little  verdure  discernible  on  the  heath-clad 
hills  —  at  the  most  a  solitary  patch  of  grass,  or  a 
young  aspen,  which  seem  strangely  out  of  place, 
if  a  rivulet  or  brook  runs  through  the  heath,  no 
meadow  grass  or  shrubs  are  there  to  tell  of  its  ex- 
istence; it  fiowa  deep  down  between  the  hills, 
noiselessly  and  fast,  as  if  making  speed  to  escape 
from  the  dreary  desert. 

One  fine  autumnal  day  in  the  year  17 — ,  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  on  horseback  was  crossing  one 
of  the  brooks,  in  the  direction  of  a  rye-field,  whoso 
owner  had  rendered  it  available  for  cultivation  by 
reducing  the  upper  crust  to  ashes.  The  peasant- 
farmer  and  his  family  were  busily  employed 
cutting  the  rye,  when  the  rider  approached  them, 
and  asked  the  way  to  the  manor  of  Ansbjerg. 
After  the  farmer  had  replied  to  the  question  by 
another,  viz.,  where  the  rider  came  from  ?  he  told 
him,  what  the  latter  already  knew,  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  road,  and  calling  a  boy  who  was 
working  in  the  field,  desired  him  to  show  the 
stranger  the  right  way.  But  just  as  they  were  about 
to  start,  a  scene  presented  itself  which  for  a 
time  engrossed  not  only  the  attention  of  the 
stranger,  but  that  of  all  the  harvest  folks.  From 
the  top  of  the  nearest  heather-covered  hill,  a  stag, 
with  a  man  on  its  back,  came  bounding  down  to- 
wards them  swift  as  the  wind.  The  man,  who 
was  tall  and  of  robust  stature,  and  dressed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  brown,  sat  jammed  in  between 
the  antlers  of  the  stag,  which  it  had  thrown  back, 
as  is  usual  with  these  animals  when  they  are  in 
full  speed.  The  strange  rider  had  probably  lost 
his  hat  during  the  ride,  for  his  long  black  hair 
streamed  in  the  wind  like  the  mane  of  a  horse  in 
full  gallop.  His  hand  was  in  constant  movement 
directing  a  knife  at  the  throat  of  the  stag,  but  the 
violent  bounds  of  the  animal  prevented  his  thrusts 
from  taking  effect.  When  the  stag-rider  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  the  astonished  spectators 
— which  was  not  long  in  taking  place — he  was 
recognised  by  the  farmer,  who  called  out,  **  Hallo ! 
Mads  !  where  are  you  going  ? "  "  That  the  devil 
and  the  stag  know  best ! ''  answered  Mads ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before  he  was 
far  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  both  stag  and 
man  were  out  of  sight. 

"  Who  was  that  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  the  quarter  in  which  tho 
centaur  had  vanished. 

"  Hm ! "  replied  the  farmer,  '*  it  is  a  poor  fel- 
low. Mads  Hansen,  or  Black  Mads,  as  ikej  call 
him,  who  lives  in  a  cabin  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook,  and  has  many  children.  Times  are  hard 
with  him,  so  he  comes  over  here  now  and  then 
and  takes  a  stag;  but  to-day  the  stag  has  taken 
him,  it  seems — supposing  that  it  was  a  real 
stag,"  he  added,  thoughtfully.      "God  preserve 
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138  froiD  all  evil !  but  that  Mads  is  a  daring  fel- 
low ;  however,  I  know  no  harm  of  him.  To  be 
sure  he  shoots  a  deer  now  and  then ;  but  what  of 
that?  There  are  plenty  of  them — more  than 
enough,  if  the  truth  be  told ;  only  look  here,  and 
you  will  see  how  they  have  cropped  the  ears  oflF 
my  rye.  But,  as  I  am  alive  !  there  comes  Niels 
Gamekeeper !  Catch  Black  Mads,  if  you  can ! 
Nay,  nay ;  to-day  he  is  better  mounted  than  you 
are."  As  he  said  this,  a  huntsman  was  seen 
coming  towards  the  field  from  the  quarter  in 
which  the  stag-rider  had  been  first  discovered. 

"  Have  you  seen  Black  Mads  ?  "  he  critd. 

"We  saw  somebody  on  a  stag,  but  who  it 
was,  or  whether  he  was  black  or  white,  we  could 
not  distinguish,  for  he  went  along  at  such  a  rate 
that  we  could  hardly  follow  him  with  our  eyes," 
answered  the  farmer. 

"  The  devil  take  him ! "  said  the  gamekeeper, 
stopping  his  horse;  "I  saw  him  up  yonder  in 
Haverdale,  prowling  about  after  a  stag,  and  I  kept 
behind  a  mound,  not  to  disturb  him.  He  fired, 
the  animal  fell,  and  he  ran  forward  and  jumped 
upon  its  back  to  give  it  the  finishing  blow ;  but 
when  the  stag  felt  the  knife  it  got  up,  held  Mads 
down  between  its  antlers,  and  away  it  was!  I 
got  Mads'  gun,  but  I  would  rather  have  had  him- 
self." baying  which  the  gamekeeper  trotted  off 
in  pursuit  of  the  poacher,  with  one  gun  hanging 
before  him  from  the  saddle-bow,  and  the  other 
slung  in  a  strap  across  his  shoulders. 

The  traveller,  who  was  going  in  nearly  the 
same  direction,  set  off  with  his  guide,  at  as  rapid 
a  pace  as  the  latter' s  legs  would  carry  him  after 
he  had  taken  off  his  wooden  shoes.  After  having 
proceeded  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
having  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  sloped 
down  to  the  brook,  they  got  sight  of  both  the 
riders.  The  poacher  had  at  length  got  the  mas- 
tery over  his  ^viid  steed,  for  the  stag  had  fallen 
dead  in  the  brook,  at  a  place  where  the  water  was 
very  shallow :  and  he  now  stood  striding  across 
its  carcase,  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself  from 
its  antlers,  which  had  bored  themselves  into  his 
clothes.  He  had  only  just  succeeded  in  libe- 
rating himself,  and  was  scrambling  up  the  bank, 
when  the  gamekeeper,  who  had  been  looking  for 
him  in  a  wrong  direction,  came  gallopping  past 
the  stranger,  holding  his  bridle  in  one  hand  and 
the  gun  in  the  other.  When  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  unfortunate  stag-rider  he  halted ;  and  with 
the  comforting  words,  **  Now  you  shall  die,  you 
dog ! "  he  raised  his  gun  to  his  cheek. 

"Stop!  stop!"  cried  the  delinquent;  "take 
time,  Niels!  Why  are  you  in  such  a  deuced 
hui-ry  ?     Let's  talk  the  matter  over  first." 

"I'll  have  no  more  talk!"  exclaimed  the  en- 
raged gamekeeper ;  "  you  shall  die  on  your  deeds." 

"No,  no:  stop  a  bit!"  again  cried  Mads; 
"  let  me  say  my  prayers,  first ! " 

"  What,  you  pray  ? "  ejaculated  Niels,  remov- 
ing the  gun  from  his  cheek.  "Even  if  you  do, 
you'll  not  get  into  heaven." 

"Then  you  must  bear  the  blame,  Niels,  for 
despatching  me  in  the  midst  of  my  sins." 

"  You  deserve  no  better,  you  poaching  thief," 
cried  Niels,  again  taking  aim. 


"  Nay,  nay,  wait  only  one  wee  bit  longer.  If 
you  shoot  me  .  .  .oh  take  the  gun  from  your  eye ! 
I  can't  bear  to  be  pointed  at  with  a  loaded  gun." 
— Niels  again  raised  his  head  —  "if  you  shoot 
me,  you  will  only  lose  your  head  for  it." 

"  The  devil  I  will !"  said  the  gamekeeper  with 
a  forced  laugh,  once  more  taking  aim. 

"Niels,  Niels !"  exclaimed  the  poacher,  "there 
are  witnesses ;  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say ;  you 
have  me,  that's  certain,  and  I  can't  escape  from 
you;  so  just  take  me  to  the  manor  and  let  the 
Squire  do  with  me  as  he  thinks  fit ;  in.  this  way 
both  our  lives  will  be  spared,  and  you  will  get  a 
good  reward  into  the  bargain." 

At  this  moment  the  traveller  came  up,  and 
called  to  the  gamekeeper,  "For  heaven's  sake, 
my  good  fellow !  don't  do  mischief;  but  do  as  the 
man  says !" 

"He  is  a  notorious  rogue,"  said  the  game- 
keeper, uncocking  his  gun,  and  placing  it  on  the 
saddle  before  him ;  "but  since  the  strange  gen- 
tleman begs  for  him  I  will  grant  him  his  life. 
As  for  you,  Mads,  you  are  a  great  stupid,  for  after 
all  the  end  will  be  that  you  must  go  with  the 
wheelbarrow*  as  long  as  you  live,  and  if  you  had 
let  me  shoot  you  all  would  have  been  over  by  this 
time.  Come  along,  you  rascal !  keep  by  my  side  ! 
and  stir  your  stumps  !  " 

Thus  they  proceeded  on  their  way  accompanied 
by  the  traveller,  who  was  also  going  to  Ansbjerg. 

They  went  on  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
except  when  the  gamekeeper  broke  the  silence 
with  a  term  of  abuse,  or  an  oath  addressed  to  the 
prisoner.  At  length  the  poacher  began  a  more 
conciliating  conversation.  "Don't  you  think  it 
a  pity,"  he  said,  "  to  leave  me  to  tramp  along  in 
the  heath  in  this  way?" 

"  You  are  used  to  it,  you  dog !"  replied  Niels. 

"  You  might,"  continued  Mads  with  a  sly  look, 
and  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect his  request  would  be  granted,  "  you  might 
let  me  sit  up  behind  you." 

"  Ho,  ho !"  an8\iered  the  gamekeeper  with  a 
loud  laugh  :  "  you  have  had  riding  enough  to-day ; 
it  will  do  you  good  to  use  your  legs." 

"  Well,  well,  a  good  word  again;  Niels  Game- 
keeper!" muttered  the  poacher,  "you  are  so 
deuced  cross  to-day." 

Niels  Gamekeeper  made  no  reply  to  this; 
but  whistled  a  tune,  while  he  took  his  pipe  and 
tobacco  out  of  his  hunting-pouch.  When  he  had 
filled  his  pipe,  he  stnick  fire,  but  the  tinder 
would  not  take.  "  I  must  help  you,  I  see,"  said 
Mads,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he 
struck  fire  with  his  own  steel  and  handed  the 
tinder-box  to  the  gamekeeper;  but  just  as  the 
latter  was  in  the  act  of  taking  it.  Mads  seized 
hold  of  the  gun  that  was  hanging  over  the  saddle, 
and  jerking  it  from  the  strap,  retreated  three  steps 
backwards.  All  this  was  done  with  a  quickness 
and  agility  for  which  no  one  would  hardly  have 
given  the  broad-shouldered  and  heavy-looking 
elderly  man  credit. 


*  The  convicts  in  Denmark  we  made  to  work  on  the 
public  roads,  &c.;  and  "to  go  with  the  wheelbarrow," 
means  to  be  a  convict. 
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"  ITow  it  is  your  turn  to  give  fair  words,"  he 
said.  **  Don't  you  think  that  I  could  topple  you 
over  like  a  ninepin  if  I  liked,  little  Niels  ?  But  you 
listened  to  reason  before,  so  I  will  spare  you  now." 

The  poor  gamekeeper,  pale  and  trembling  with 
rage,  stared  at  his  adversary,  without  being  able 
to  utter  a  word. 

"  A  little  while  ago,"  continued  Mads,  **  you 
were  so  gruff  and  so  quarrelsome,  and  wagged 
your  tongue  so  glibly,  as  one  might  now  almost 
think  that  you  had  forgotten  it  at  Ansbjerg. 
Come,  light  your  pipe !  or  the  tinder  will  burn 
out.  "Why  are  you  looking  so  hard  at  ray  tinder- 
box  }  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  that  is  bu^ 
a  poor  swop  you  have  made  ?  This  is  certainly 
a  better  one;"  —  he  patted  the  gun; — "  but  you 
shall  have  it  again  as  soon  as  you  give  me  mine." 

On  hearing  this  Niels  instantly  handed  the  gun, 
which  had  been  hanging  in  a  strap  over  his 
shoulder,  to  the  poacher,  while  he  stretched  out 
his  other  hand  to  receive  his  own  in  exchange. 

**  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Mads,  '*  you  must  first  pro- 
mise—  pshaw!  no  matter,  for  even  it*  you  do, 
ye' 11  not  keep  your  promise ;  but  should  you  at 
any  time  hereafter  hear. the  report  of  a  gun  on  the 
heath,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  but  think  of  to-day, 
and  of  Mikkel  Foxbrush!"  He  turned  towards 
the  traveller,  "  Does  your  horse  stand  fire  r" 

"  Fire ! "  replied  the  latter. 

Mads  held  up  the  gamekeeper's  gun  in  one 
hand  like  a  pistol,  and  fired  it  off.  "  Bah  !  it 
makes  no  more  noise  than  an  earthen  pot  banged 
against  a  door."  Then  taking  the  fiint  from  the 
lock,  he  returned  the  gim  to  his  adversary,  with 
these  words,  *'  Here,  take  it.  For  the  present  it 
will  do  no  harm.  Farewell,  and  thank  ye  for 
to-day ! "  Saying  which  he  slung  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  and  went  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
spot  where  the  stag  had  been  left. 

The  gamekeeper,  whose  tongue  after  the  loss 
of  his  gun  seemed  to  have  been  bound  by  some 
niagic  spell,  now  gave  vent  to  his  long  pent-up 
rage  in  a  stream  of  vituperation. 

The  stranger,  whose  sympathy  had  turned  from 
the  escaped  poacher  to  the  foiled  gamekeeper,  who 
was  almost  driven  to  despair,  tried  all  in  his 
power  to  soothe  him.  "  In  fact  you  have  not  lost 
anything,"  he  said  at  last,  *'  except  the  poor 
satisfaction  of  making  a  man  and  his  whole  family 
miserable." 

"Not  lost  anything!"  exclaimed  the  game- 
keeper. "That  is  more  than  you  understand. 
Not  lost  anything !  As  sure  as  I  am  a  sinner  that 
dog  has  spoiled  my  gun  I " 

" Ho w  so ? "  asked  the  stranger.  "Reload  it, 
and  put  another  fiint  on;  that  is  all  that  it 
wants." 

"Reload  it,  indeed!"  answered  Niels,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  "It  will  never  kill  stag  or  hare 
again ;  it  is  bewitched,  I'll  be  bound  ;  I  know  of 
but  one  cure,  and  if  that  docs  not  help — trr! 
there's  one  of  the  very  fellows  I  want,  sunning 
himself  in  a  rut ;  at  aU  events  he  shan't  eat  larks' 
tongues  to-day."  With  these  words  he  stopped 
his  horse,  quickly  put  a  fiint  in  the  lock  of  the 
gun,  loaded  it  and  jumped  to  the  ground. 


The  stranger  who  was  uninitiated  in  the  noble 
science  of  veneiy,  and  consequently  did  not  un- 
derstand its  terminology  and  magic,  also  stopped 
to  see  what  green-jacket  was  going  to  do. 

The  latter  led  his  horse  a  few  steps  forward, 
and  pointed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  at  something 
that  was  lying  in  the  road,  and  which  the  stranger 
now  perceived  was  an  adder.  "  Will  you  get 
in  .^  "  said  the  gamekeeper,  trying  to  make  the 
adder  crawl  into  the  barrel  of  the  gun ;  at  length 
he  succeeded  in  getting  its  head  in :  and  then, 
holding  the  gun  upright,  he  shook  it  until  the 
whole  animal  had  fllipped  down.  He  next  fired 
the  gun  off  in  the  air,  saying,  "  If  that  does  not 
help,  then  no  one  but  Mads  himself,  or  Mikkel 
Foxbrush,  can  cure  it." 

The  traveller  smiled  sceptically  at  the  super- 
stition, as  well  as  at  the  curious  mode  of  break- 
ing the  spell;  but  as  he  had  already  made 
acquaintance  with  one  dealer  in  the  black  art, 
he  was  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  other, 
who  bore  so  uncommon  and  significant  a  name. 
To  his  enquiries  the  gamekeeper,  while  loading 
his  gun,  replied  as  follows : 

"  Mikkel  Foxbrush,  as  he  is  caUed,  because  he 
can  get  all  the  foxes  in  the  country  to  follow  him, 
is  ten  times  worse  than  Black  Mads :  he  can  make 
himself  so  tough,  the  dog !  that  neither  lead  nor 
silver  buttons  can  pierce  his  skin.  One  day  the 
Squire  and  I  came  upon  him  down  yonder  in  the 
hollow,  as  he  was  skinning  a  deer  that  he  had 
just  shot.  We  rode  straight  towards  him,  but  he 
never  perceived  us  before  we  were  within  twenty 
steps  of  him.  But  do  you  think  that  Mikkel  was 
frightened  ?  Not  he.  He  looked  quietly  round 
at  us,  and  went  on  skinning  the  deer.  'The 
deuce  take  you,  fellow ! '  said  the  Squire ;  *  Niels, 
give  him  a  taste  of  your  lead !  I  will  answer  for 
the  consequences ! '  And  1  gave  him  a  shot  right 
in  the  middle  of  his  broad  back ;  but,  pshaw !  he 
didn't  mind  it  more  than  if  I  had  fired  at  him 
with  a  pop-gun.  The  rogue  only  turned  his  face 
to  us  ibr  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  with  his 
work  as  before.  The  Squire  himself  fired  next ; 
but  with  as  little  avail.  Mikkel  was  just  cuttings 
the  skin  from  the  head ;  and  when  he  had  rolled 
it  together,  he  took  up  his  gun  that  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  facing  us,  said,  '  It  will  soon  be  my 
turn ;  and  if  you  do  not  go  about  your  business, 
I  will  try  if  I  can't  manage  to  make  a  hole  in 
one  of  your  jackets.'  Such  a  fellow  is  Mikkel 
Foxbrush,"  said  the  gamekeeper;  and  the  way- 
farers then  continued  their  joximey  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AKSBJEKO., 

Who  ever  hears  of  an  old  manor  without  at 
once  conjuring  up  in  their  imagination  tales  of 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins  ?  These  venerable  remains 
from  olden  times,  formerly  inhabited  by  brave 
knights  and  stately  dames,  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  picture  to  ourselves  as  so  rigid  and  so 
grave — rigid  in  dress,  rigid  in  manner,  and  rigid 
in  mind ;  tliese  walls,  several  yards  in  thickness  j 
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these  long,  narrow,  dark,  winding  passages ;  these 
yanlted  cellars — seem  as  if  built  to  attract  mid- 
night spirits ;  and  the  large  chimney-places  and 
spacious  chimneys  look  as  if  made  on  purpose  to 
afford  egress  and  ingress  to  those  airy  beings  who 
prefer  descending  through  a  chimney  to  entering 
through  a  door.  Indeed,  I  suppose  there  is  not 
a  manor  that  has  not  some  hobgoblin  of  its  own ; 
that  has  not  at  least  one  gloomy  turret  chamber, 
in  which  people  do  not  venture  to  sleep  alone ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  in  this  rcsj)cct, 
Ansbjerg  was  as  complete  a  manor  as  any  in  the 
world. 

When  the  two  horsemen  arrived  at  Ansbjerg, 
they  alighted  at  the  stable  door,  and  gave  their 
steeds  into  the  charge  of  a  groom,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  up  the  avenue  of  lime  trees  which 
led  to  the  court-yard.  As  the  gamekeeper  opened 
the  gate  and  was  ushering  in  the  stranger,  a  win- 
dow in  the  ground  story  of  that  part  of  the  house 
that  was  inhabited  by  the  family  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  human  bust  presented  itself,  a 
description  of  which  ought  to  be  given,  in  order 
to  afford  those  readers  who  may  have  seen  the 
like  represented  in  paintings,  some  idea  of  the 
date  at  which  the  events  of  my  story  took  place. 
The  Squire,  whose  colossal  body  filled  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  large  window,  wore  a  dark-green 
velvet  jacket,  fitting  tightly  round  the  throat, 
with  one  row  of  large  buttons  down  the  front 
and  on  the  pockets,  while  the  sleeves  were  fur- 
nished with  broad  cuffs,  and  his  head  was  covered 
with  a  raven  black  bob-wig.  The  part  of  his 
dress  seen  on  this  occasion  consisted  consequently 
only  of  two  pieces ;  but  as  the  whole  person  will 
appear  hereafter,  I  will,  in  order  to  prevent  repe- 
tition, at  once  describe  the  other  component  parts 
of  his  costume,  which  were,  a  close-fitting  green 
velvet  cap,  M'ith  a  broad  projecting  front,  worn 
on  top  of  his  wig ;  long  wide  boots,  with  spurs ; 
and  black  breeches,  ending  a  little  below  the 
knees. 

"Niels  Gamekeeper!"  cried  the  Squire.  The 
person  addressed  pointed  out  to  his  companion  the 
door  at  which  he  was  to  enter,  and  then  walked, 
with  his  little  grey  three-cornered  hat  in  his 
hand,  towards  the  window  where  "his  honour" 
usually  gave  audience,  in  wet  weather  as  well  as 
dry,  to  the  servants  and  peasants  belonging  to  the 
estate.  The  gamekeeper  was  on  these  occasions 
obliged  to  go  through  the  same  ceremonies  as  all 
the  others,  though,  when  out  hunting,  a  more 
free  and  unreserved  intercourse  existed  between 
master  and  servant.  "Who  was  that?"  began 
the  Squire,  making  a  sign  with  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  stranger. 

"  The  new  clerk,  your  honour." 

"  Nothing  else !  1  thought  that  it  was  some- 
body. TMiat  have  you  got  there  ?"  again  asked 
the  Squire,  pointing  to  the  hunting  pouch. 

"  The  old  cock  and  two  chickens,  your  honour." 

(We  will  in  future  in  the  most  cases  omit  the 
words  "your  honour,"  but  they  must  be  under- 
stood to  follow  every  sentence.) 

"  That  is  not  much  for  two  days*  sport,"  said 
the  Squire ;   "  is  there  no  stag  coming  ?" 


"  Not  this  time,"  answered  Blels  with  a  sigh : 
"  when  poachers  use  stags  to  ride  upon,  none  are 
left  for  us." 

This  allusion  required,  of  course,  fuller  expla- 
nation ;  but  as  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  we  wiU  in  the  meantime 
turn  our  attention  to  what  was  going  on  behind 
his  honour's  broad  back. 

There  stood  the  young  betrothed  couple,  young 
Squire  Kai  and  Miss  Mette.  The  first  was  a 
handsome  man  of  five-and-twenty,  dressed  in  the 
most  elegant  style  of  the  day ;  and  that  I  may 
show  with  what  means  young  ladies'  hearts  in 
those  days  were  attacked  and  won,  I  must  not 
pass  unnoticed  the  young  gentleman's  personal 
appearance,  beginning  with  the  feet  and  gradually 
ascending  in  my  description.  His  square-toed 
boots  fell  in  wide  and  slovenly  folds  about  the 
ancles;  his  stockings,  which  were  of  white  silk, 
edged  at  the  top  with  the  finest  lace,  reached 
three  inches  above  the  knee.  Then  came  a  pair 
of  tight  black  velvet  breeches,  which  were,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure  hidden  by  a  long  waistcoat, 
also  of  black  velvet.  A  coat  of  crimson  cloth, 
with  one  row  of  large  buttons  covered  with  the 
same  material,  and  sleeves  only  reaching  to  the 
wrists,  but  with  cuffs  turned  up  to  the  elbows, 
completed  his  attire.  The  whole  of  his  hair  was 
combed  smoothly  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
tied  in  a  long  stiff  queue. 

I  would  deserve  but  little  thanks  fix)m  my 
gentle  readers,  were  I  not  with  equal  exactness  to 
describe  the  noble  damsel,  whose  dress  I  may 
briefly  divide  under  three  principal  heads :  1.  The 
pointed- toed  high-heeled  shoes,  with  silver  buckles; 
2.  The  little  red  cap,  trimmed  with  yellow  braid, 
and  forming  a  point  on  the  forehead ;  and  3.  The 
sky-blue  damask  dress,  with  low  body  and  long 
waist,  and  white  sleeves  reaching  a  little  below 
the  elbow ;  which  costume  was  by  no  means  un- 
becoming to  Miss  Mette's  beautiM  bust  and  face. 

These  two  handsome  young  persons,  as  I  have 
said,  stood  hand  in  hand  behind  the  old  gentle- 
man's back,  seemingly  engaged  in  playf&l  and 
loving  converse,  the  young  gentleman  often  point- 
ing his  lips  and  stretching  forth  his  neck  as  if  to 
take  a  kiss,  which  the  young  lady,  however,  pre- 
vented by  turning  away  from  him,  not  with, 
feigned  displeasure,  but  with  an  arch  smile.  A 
narrow  observer  might,  however,  have  re- 
marked with  surprise,  that  each  time  she  turned 
aside  her  head  she  glanced  over  her  father's 
shoulder  into  the  yard,  where  for  the  moment 
nothing  was  to  be  seen,  (the  gamekeeper  standing 
too  near  under  the  window,)  except  the  wooden 
horse*  and  the  new  clerk ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
entered  the  office,  had  taken  up  his  seat  at  the 
open  window.  That  this  same  clerk,  in  spite  of 
his  humble  calling,  was  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
will  hardly  be  believed,  when  I  add  tJiat,  in  the 
first  place,  he  had  a  large  scar  on  one  cheek,  and 
that  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  he 
was  dressed  in  every  respect  like  a  common  cleik. 


*An  instrument  of  punishment  frequently  used  in 
those  days. —  Trans. 
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A  little  aside,  but  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
young  couple,  sat  Miss  Mette's  mother,  the  good 
Mrs.  Kirsten,  smiling  at  the  playfulness  of  the 
young  people.  The  good  old  lady  had,  indeed, 
great  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  match,  for  it  was 
entirely  of  her  own  making.  As  the  Squire  was 
pleased  to  say,  in  huntsman's  language,  Mrs. 
Kirsten  had  scouted  -the  fattest  calf  in  the  herd 
of  suitors,  and  had  selected  him  for  her  daughter. 
The  young  man  was  an  only  son,  and  heir  to 
Palstrup  and  several  other  estates,  and  had  six- 
teen noble  ancestors  on  his  mother's  as  well  as 
his  father's  side.  Miss  Mette  was  young,  beauti- 
ful, an  only  child,  and  heiress  to  Ansbjerg,  whose 
deer,  wild  boars,  and  peasants  were  fully  as  good 
as  those  of  Palstrup;  while  the  blackcocks  and 
wild  ducks  were  much  superior.  The  prelimi- 
naries were  therefore  soon  settled  between  the 
parents,  and  the  young  people  then  apprised  of 
the  fact. 

As  for  the  future  bride,  she  had  always  been  so 
submissive  to  the  iron  will  of  her  parents,  which 
brooked  no  contradiction,  that  we  must  for  the 
present  remain  in  doubt  how  far  her  wishes  were 
in  consonance  with  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
in  her  behalf.  However,  it  is  weU  knoTVTi  that 
maidens  like  best  to  choose  for  themselves;  and, 
indeed,  often  reject  a  suitor  merely  because  he  is 
backed  by  their  parents ;  but  that  young  Squire 
Kai  had  readily  acquiesced  in  his  father's  plan, 
who  could  wonder  who  saw  the  blooming  girl  by 
his  side  ? 

"When  the  Squire  had  heard  the  account  of  the 
gamekeeper's  misadventure,  which  the  latter  dared 
not  conceal — as  the  clerk,  and  probably  the  stag- 
rider  himself,  might  make  it  known — the  old 
gentleman  gave  vent  to  his  rage  in  a  shower  of 
invectives  on  the  poacher,  drops  of  which,  how- 
ever, fell  from  time  to  time  on  poor  Niels,  who, 
for  fear  of  his  master,  was  obliged  to  swallow  the 


equally  hearty  curses  which  were  rising  in  his 
throat  also.  "Wlien  the  storm  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, and  cool  reason  had  begun  to  reassert  its 
sway,  a  plan  was  laid  to  secure  prompt  and  full 
revenge ;  the  audacious  culprit  was  to  be  seized 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  business,  however,  was 
how  to  get  hold  of  him ;  for  if  he  got  the  slight- 
est inkling  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
he  would  of  course  abscond,  and  leave  his  wife 
and  children  behind.  The  Squire  at  first  pro- 
posed setting  out  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  poacher, 
whose  cabin  they  would  thus  be  able  to  reach 
under  cover  of  the  night.  But  his  honour's  wife, 
whose  plans  were  always  more  deKberate,  repre- 
sented to  her  rash  husband  that  darkness  would 
also  favour  the  criminal's  flight — and,  if  this  was 
prevented,  a  desperate  defence — and  that  there- 
fore it  would  be  better  that  they  should  start  a 
little  after  midnight,  so  as  to  enable  the  armed 
force  to  surroimd  and  take  the  cabin  at  break  of 
day.  This  proposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  the  young  Squire  was  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition  and  its  honours.  The  steward, 
who  had  come  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  new 
clerk,  and  to  show  the  written  character  which 
the  latter  had  been  provided  with  by  the  steward 
at  Yestervig,  where  he  had  previously  served,  was 
commanded  tq  hold  himself  in  readiness,  together 
with  the  gardener,  upper  farm  servants  and 
grooms,  and  also  to  give  orders  to  a  peasant  to 
meet  them  with  his  waggon.* 

While  the  necessary  preparations  were  in  pro- 
gress, the  sun  set  and  the  moon  rose ;  and  the 
reader  will  have  time  to  draw  his  breath  before 
he  begins  the  following  interesting  chapter. 

*  In  Denmarit,  until  a  very  recent  period,  part  of  the 
fanner's  dues  to  the  landlord  were  paid  in  cartage.— 
Trans. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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The  last  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  order  that 
the  coimtry  might  decide  whether  free- trade  or 
protective  duties  should  be  the  commercial  policy 
of  England.  The  elections  sent  a  great  majority 
to  the  House  of  Conmions  in  favour  of  unrestricted 
trade.  Therefore,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
nearly  all  their  followers  in  the  House,  admitted, 
nay,  even  declared,  that  j)rotective  duties  had  be- 
come an  impoBsihility.  We  beg  the  pardon,  how- 
ever, of  those  veracious  legislators,  the  learned 
knight,  member  for  East  Suffolk,  and  the  Eight 
Hon.  Ex-chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancashire : 
they,  as  members  of  the  Dcrby-DisraeH  Govern- 
ment, did  bawl  forth  to  their  betrayed  lueolic 
constituents,  that  they  the  knight  (very  errant) 
and  the  non-judicious  chancellor  were  still  protec- 
tionists, and  that  free-trade  would  beggar  the 


farmer  and  ruin  the  countr}'.  Yet  they  remained 
in  the  Government  which  had  abandoned  that 
protection,  which  had  been  their  political  standard 
since  the  day  that  the  government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was,  by  an  eloquent  and  disappointed  poli- 
tician, dcnoimccd  as  *'  an  organized  hypocrisy P 

The  matter-of-fact  and  unromantic  world  rea- 
soned otherwise;  and  experience  has  proved  that 
the  government  of  that  inmiortal  statesman  was 
a  reasonable,  sagacioiLS,  practical,  wise,  atid  necessary 
reality;  and  that  the  Derby-DisraeH  Ministry 
was  a  monstrous  political  immorality,  and  a  com- 
mercial and  financial  deception :  not  but  that  they 
proposed  some  good  measures  along  with  their  fis- 
cal impracticabilities.  It  waS  impossible  that  the 
nation  could  long  endure  the  administration  of  a 
prime  ininister  who  declared,  soon  after  taking 
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o£3cc,  that  hu  policy  would  he  to  arrest  the  dangerous 
current  of  democracy  that  was  undermining  ths  insti 
tutions  of  the  country ;   the  education  of  the  people 
must  he  directed  in  connection  with  the  state-church. 

But  this  policy — this  plan  of  instruction 
was  not  to  be.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
foundered  in  their  fiscal  projects;  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  endured  for  a  month 
or  three  months  longer.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
masterly  and  unanswerable  speech  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Disraeli,  left  the  Government  in  a  minority. 
Yet  the  Derbyites  and  Disraelitcs  were  not  in  so 
desperate  a  condition  that  they  might  not  have 
continued  to  hold  power  if  they  had  not  been 
utterly  destitute  of  the  sagacity,  judgment,  and 
aptitude  necessary  for  administrators.  As  it  was, 
in  a  remarkably  full  House  the  division  gave 
them  a  majority  of  fifteen  of  all  the  English 
members  who  voted ;  of  four,  taking  all  the 
English  and  Irish  members  who  voted ;  but  add- 
ing all  the  Scotch  members  who  voted,  the  ma- 
jority against  Ministers  was  not  less  than  nineteen. 
The  Scotch  members,  as  remarked  by  the  Times, 
actually  overthrew  the  Derby-Disraeli  Ministry ; 
for  it  at  once  resigned  after  this  division. 

Lords  Lansdowne  and  Aberdeen  were  sent  for 
by  the  Queen.  The  former  took  no  very  active 
part  in  forming  a  new  Government.  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  John  Kussell  seem  to  have  con- 
structed the  Cabinet — a  very  incongruous  one; 
men  who  had  been  all  their  previous  lives  attack- 
ing or  reviling  each  other,  were  seemingly  har- 
monized into  peace,  charity  and  friendship. 

Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  William  Moles  worth — 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne — 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone — the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  Sir  Charles  Wood — the  Duke 
of  Argyle  and  Lord  Granville — with  some  others, 
were  to  be  sweetened  into  one  happy  family.  And 
why  not  ?  All  were  honourable  men :  and  the 
necessities  of  the  State  required  that  they  should 
all  cross  the  ferry  of  the  political  Lethe.  Verily, 
they  have  crossed  that  ohlivious  stream ;  and  as 
yet  the  country  has  no  cause  to  regret  that  they 
have  done  so. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  broke  up  his  own  party — 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  Russell  have 
utterly  extinguished  all  that  has  ever  been  called 
party  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Lord  Palmerston  did  not  at  first  join  the  Coali- 
tion— many  men  wonder  that  he  has  ever  done  so. 
If  he  had  not,  he  at  least  would  have  made  a 
party;  for  he  is  a  sorcerer  who  bewitches  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  dexterity  and  fascina- 
tion. The  CoaKtion  would  not  last  a  month  with- 
out him — nor  would  it  have  lasted  through  the 
session  without  Mr.  Gladstone;  without  both 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  Russell  could  not 
have  stood.  To  'Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  to  all 
the  other  Ministers  does  the  Government  owe  its 
success ;  for  hereafter  the  finance  minister  will  be 
the  statesman  on  whom  the  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment must  depend,  and  no  finance  minister  has 
ever  excelled  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Not  that  we  undervalue  the  services 
^d  abilities  of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 


The  measures  proposed  by  the  Government  have 
been  many,  and  several  of  the  best  measures 
have  been  completely  successful.  Some  of  them, 
as  the  Education  Bill,  have  been  postponed  from 
the  impossibility  of  discussing  and  passing  them 
until  the  next  se^on.  Many  of  them  have  been 
strangled  for  their  innocence, — others  have  been 
dropped  from  their  questionable  necessity, — their 
doubtful  good, — their  probable  mischief, — if  they 
became  statute  law. 

We  have,  during  the  long  past  session,  had  legal 
reforms, — and  we  have  instituted  useful  inquiries. 
The  legislation  has  been  almost  without  exception 
progressive  in  reforming  abuses  and  removing 
financial  and  commercial  oppressions,  inequalities, 
and  restrictions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  manfully  grappled  with  extending 
the  tax  on  successions  to  land ;  —  Lord  Palmerston 
has  scarcely  been  less  bold  in  making  it  penal  not 
to  consume  smoke. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
measures  of  the  Session  which  has  just  closed,  it  is  but 
justice,  on  our  part,  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  us  to  admit, 
that  his  proposal  relative  to  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  manning  the  mercantile  marine^ 
and  relieving  them  from  passing  tolls,  and  some 
other  burdens,  -were  quite  as  liberal  as  those  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  his  successor  in  office.  But 
his  plan  to  relieve  the  landlord,  by  taking  oflT  half 
the  malt-tax  and  half  the  hop  duty,  was  unwise, 
and  would  have  proved  absolutely  to  be  no  relief 
whatever,  either  to  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  or 
the  consumer;  and  his  extending  the  area  and 
doubling  the  rate  of  the  house- tjix,  was  a  measure 
which  proved  his  utter  want  of  financial  sagacity 
and  his  real  ignorance  of  the  public  feeling.  If  he 
had  proposed  a  judicious  reduction  of  several  cus- 
toms' duties,  especially  on  tea,  and  a  repeal  of  all 
those  of  minor  importance  to  the  revenue ;  if  he 
had  proposed  a  succession  duty  on  real  estate,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  excise  on  paper,  soap,  and  of 
the  stamps  on  advertisements  and  newspapers,  and 
those  on  prudence — that  is,  on  fire  and  marine 
insurances — and  a  better  adjustment  of  the  income 
tax,  he  might  then,  on  the  principle  of  extending 
direct  taxation,  carry  his  house- tax.  Mr.  Disraeli 
did  not  propose  to  reduce  nor  abolish  the  barbarous 
and  unclean  soap  duty.  He  did  propose  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  tea  fiim  2s.  2^d.  per  lb.  in  six 
years;  Mr.  Macgregor  (Glasgow)  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  to  reduce  the  duty  to  Is.  per  lb.  in 
three  years.  Mr.  Disraeli's  scheme  wifli  respect 
to  the  malt  and  hop  duty  would  not  afford  the 
consumer  a  pot  of  beer  at  a  halfpenny  less  price 
than  the  present  cost.  The  landlords  and  farmers 
would  derive  no  benefit;  for  the  tax  has  been, 
and  is,  all  paid  by  the  ale,  porter,  and  beer  drinker, 
while  both  malt  and  hops,  until  the  duties  are 
paid  and  secured,  would  be  still  subjected  to  the 
odious  presence  of  the  exciseman  and  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  excise  laws.  Before  we  take 
leave  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  Ministry,  we  must  do 
them  the  justice  to  say,  that  their  Chancery  and 
nearly  all  their  conmion-law  appointments  did 
them  great  credit.  Their  Lord  Chancellor  was  the 
ablest  equity  judge  in  the  realm ;  and  it  is  much  to 
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be  regretted  that  he  was  not  induced  to  retain  the 
Great  Seal ;  for  no  equity- lawyer  was  ever,  or  is, 
more  eminently  qualified  for  completing  the  reforms 
begun  and  to  some  extent  carried  out  in  that  most 
oppressive,  by  expense  and  delay,  of  all  tribunals 
— the  Court  of  I'hancery.  Their  Attorney- Ge- 
neral for  England  was  the  most  upright,  if  not  the 
most  able  lawyer  of  that  party  ;  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  whom  they  appointed  was  judiciously 
chosen.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals  for 
Ireland  were  also  able  lawyers;  and  the  bills  which 
they  brought  forward  were  meritorious.  They 
were  unfortunate  in  their  Poreign  Secretary  of 
State,  and  especially  in  their  Admiralty  appoint- 
ments. The  Home  Secretary  was,  however,  a 
gentleman  of  high  character,  eminently  qualified 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that  laborious 
department ;  and  there  have  been  many  less  effi- 
cient Colonial  Secretaries  than  Sir  John  Pakington. 
But  here  we  bid  adieu,  and  for  ever,  to  the  Derby- 
Disraeli  Government ;  although  we  should  not  be 
surprised  any  day  to  see  Mr.  Disraeli  leading  the 
Badical  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even 
proposing  a  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State,  and  a  system  of  national  education  purely 
secular,  leaving  religious  instruction  altogether  to 
the  parents  of  children,  and  to  the  ministers  of 
their  respective  places  of  worship. 

The  Coalition  Cabinet  and  its  subordinates 
being  selected  from  practical  Peclites,  proud 
Whigs,  and  professed  Radicals,  had  to  bring  for- 
ward, in  a  Parliament  elected  after  a  dissolution 
by  the  Tories,  some  measures  of  absolute  necessity 
— such  as  renewing  the  income  tax  in  the  exist- 
ing, or  in  some  new  forms,  and  several  projects 
which  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Coalition -power  rendered  necessary. 

The  Session  had  been  already  opened  by  a 
Royal  Speech,  containing  some  mystified  para- 
graphs about  Protection.  The  Coalition  Ministry'" 
escaped  the  perplexity  of  such*  a  proces-verhal  of 
their  policy  or  measures.  There  was,  however,  a 
budget  to  bring  forward,  and  neither  the  House 
nor  the  country  would  accept  any  but  a  liberal 
one.  A  committee  had  sat  for  two  long  sessions 
on  the  organization,  laws,  and  regulations  of  the 
customs.  The  report  which  that  committee  had 
made,  and  the  evidence  which  was  printed  with 
it,  forming  several  volumes,  had  produced  an 
effect  which  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  a  com- 
plete reform  of  that  ill-organized  and  obstructive 
department,  together  with  a  revision  and  simplifi- 
cation of  the  customs  laws  and  regulations,  were 
also  demanded  by  the  country.  I'he  practice  of 
levying  a  tax  on  the  succession  to  personal  estate 
and  allovring  land  to  go  free,  was  a  glaring  injus- 
tice. The  soap  duty  was  a  nuisance  unknown  in 
any  country  excepting  Great  Britain.  It  was,  in 
a  sanitary,  cleanly,  and  commercial  view,  impor- 
tant to  remove  the  presence  of  the  exciseman 
from  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Tea  had  become 
nearly  as  necessary  a  beverage  as  com  was  for 
man's  daily  bread.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  duty  on  tea  being  three  hundred  per  cent,  on 
its  bonded  price,  the  great  majority  of  the  men, 
women,   and  children  in  the  United  Kingdom 


could  not  afford  to  drink  good  strong  tea;  the 
labouring  classes  could  only  pay  for  siSScient  tea 
to  slightly  stain  the  warm  water  which  constituted 
their  chief  beverage.  PubUc  opinion  was  strongly 
opposed  to  stamps  on  advertisements,  fire  and 
other  assurances,  and  on  other  stamps,  assessed 
taxes,  licences;  to  the  excise  on  paper,  to  the 
restrictions  on  manning  the  commercial  fleets  of 
the  country,  and  to  other  burdens  on  shipping. 
All  these  required  either  abolition  or  amendments. 
There  were  numerous  articles,  such  as  grass  and 
other  seeds,  a  few  remaining  taxes  on  food  and  on 
some  raw  materials.  Then  there  remained  the 
renewal  in  some  form  of  the  income  tax,  and  the 
renewal  or  re- casting  of  the  powers  for  governing 
India.  They  had  also  to  meet  legal  reform  bills, 
Irish  landlords  and  tenants'  bills,  the  reform  of  the 
sheriffs*  courts  for  Scotland ;  and  it  was  also  ex- 
pected that  a  new  reform  bill,  as  well  as  a  bill  for 
national  education,  would  bo  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Russell.  We  will  not  go  further  into  the 
details  of  the  expectations  and  necessities  of  legis- 
lation. 

It  was  considered  that  the  abundance  of  money 
and  the  operations  of  free  trade  in  food  and  raw 
materials  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  convert  the  Three  per 
Cents,  to  a  less  costly  rate  of  annuity. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  been  a  distinguished, 
intelligent,  and  most  industrious  member  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government  as  Vice-President  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  afterwards 
as  a  most  practical  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies, grappled  boldly  with  the  ftmds.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  South  Sea  Company's  stock  was  a 
misnomer  under  its  distinct  management,  when 
in  reality  it  had  become  a  national  or  government 
annuity.  He  resolved  to  consolidate  it  with  the 
other  national  annuities,  under  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  National  Debt.  At  the  time  he 
proposed  the  New  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cents,  and 
New  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.,  money  was 
abundant;  there  w£is  no  apparent  cause  for  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  there  was 
no  unfavourable  prospect  of  a  deficient  harvest. 
Soon  after  he  proposed  and  carried  his  plan  through 
Parliament,  affairs  in  the  East  Eissumed  a  perilous 
aspect, —  wet  and  severe  weather  set  in,  and  men 
became  mistrustful  as  to  the  investment  of  money 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan  was  consequently  affected  so  as  to  be  slower 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  in  its  conver- 
sion of  old  stock  into  new.  Yet  whatever  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  is  a  gain  in  the  right  way. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  funding 
system,  it  would  have  been  probably  more  effective 
if  instead  of  a  Two  and  a  Half  Stock  redeemable 
at  £110,  there  were  a  Two  and  Three-quarter 
Stock  redeemable  by  Government  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  and  at  par,  that  is  for  every 
£100  of  the  old  stock  converted  into  new,  the  same 
amount  to  be  paid  when  redeemed.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone's  object  was  to  create  a  New  Two  and 
a  Half  Stock  at  once  by  which  he  would  have 
saved  one-quarter  per  c^nt.  by  the  conversion. 
This  was  surely  an  economical  arrangement. 
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But  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
attempted  and  carried  a  far  bolder  measure,  by  far 
the  greatest  measure,  though  many  others  were 
most  important — he  extended  the  succession  duty, 
which  was  until  then  levied  only  on  personal,  to 
all  landed  property.  The  effects  of  this  just  mea- 
sure will  be  highly  beneficial,  and  lead  to  a  relief 
from  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  remaining 
taxes».  He  modified  the  income  tax  on  a  more 
equitable  scale,  extended  it  most  justly  to  Ireland, 
and  imposed  it  until  1860,  by  which  time,  aided 
by  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  succession 
duty,  and  by  the  falling  in  of  the  terminable 
annuities,  he  may  dispense  with  the  income  tax 
altogether,  reserving  it  for  any  financial  emer- 
gencies, as  was  the  case  when  imposed  in  1842. 

No  tax  was  more  unjust,  after  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  sugar  and  coffee  duties,  than  the  higli 
duties  on  tea.  He  adopted  Mr.  Macgregor's  plan 
of  reducing  that  duty  from  2s.  2  Jd.  per  pound  to 
Is.  in  three  years,  instead  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  in  six 
years.  He  abolished  the  duties  on  more  than 
200  articles  in  the  customs'  tariff,  reduced  the 
duty  on  most  of  the  others,  and,  as  recommended 
by  the  Customs'  Committee,  he  removed  that  con- 
stant source  of  seizure,  litigation  and  dispute,  the 
ad  valorem  duties,  by  substituting  moderated  fixed 
rates. 

The  soap  duty  yielded  more  than  a  million 
sterling, — but  looking  boldly  at  the  effects  which 
its  total  abolition  must  have  on  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  people — on  suppressing  slavery 
by  increasing  the  trade  for  palm  oil  with  Africa, 
and  in  rendering  Great  Britain  probably  the 
greatest  soap-manufacturing  country  in  the  world, 
Mr  Gladstone  gave  up  that  large  amount  of  re- 
venue, trusting  to  the  other  provisions  of  his  budget 
for  replacing  it,  as  well  as  for  the  probable  loss  of 
revenue  from  the  many  other  reductions  and  aboli- 
tions of  duties  which  he  proposed.  He  placed  the 
licences  and  duty  on  carriages  and  post  horses 
on  a  more  moderate  and  far  more  equitable  scale. 
He  reduced  several  stamp  duties,  and  repealed  the 
advertisement  duty  altogether. 

Such  have  been  the  principal  financial  measures 
of  a  session  imprecedented  in  its  usefulness. 

Ireland,  as  usual,  has  occupied  a  large  share  at 
least  of  the  time  of  Parliament,  and  however  un- 
palatable to  Irish  members  and  to  the  Irish  may 
be  the  extension  of  the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  that 
measure  was  one  of  common  sense  and  justice. 
Nor  can  we  see  why  the  assessed  taxes,  including 
the  house  tax,  should  not  also  be  levied  in  that 
country.  If  not,  the  assessed  taxes  should  be 
abolished  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but  we  fear 
the  maintenance  of  national  credit  will  not  afford 
this  for  several  years  to  come ;  and  we  hope  first 
to  see  a  repeal  of  the  excise  on  paper  and  hops, 
and  of  the  stamps  on  newspapers,  and  on  fire  and 
marine  assurances. 

With  respect  to  Scotland,  the  bill  for  tiie  re- 
peal of  the  University  tests,  although  we  could 
wish  that  the  declaration  in  regai'd  to  the  Church 
had  been  omitted,  is  a  most  just  and  too-long  de- 
layed measure.  The  Public  Houses  Bill  for 
Sootlaod  was  introduced  under  very  6U8piciou9 


circumstances;  and  although  it  contains  some 
good  provisions,  it  is  a  very  defective  bill.  The 
Sheriffs'  Courts'  Bill  for  Scotland  stiU  retains  an 
evil  principle,  that  of  a  resident  and  non-resident 
sheriff  or  judge.  The  people  of  Scotland  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  this  pernicious  anomaly  be 
corrected,  and  the  sheriffs'  courts  assimilated  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  county  courts  in 
England.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  be- 
cause the  Scottish  members  are  not  either  obstruc- 
tive, noisy,  or  great  talkers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  because  the  people  are  quiet,  orderly,  and 
industrious  in  the  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts 
north  of  the  Tweed,  that  they  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  their  treatment  by  Government.  They  have 
paid  ever  since  the  Union  qvery  tax  paid  in  England; 
their  civil,  judicial,  and  military  expenditure  has 
been  on  the  lowest  scale  of  economy,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  revenue  collected  in  Scotland 
has  been  paid  into  the  British  treasury; 
the  remaining  one-fourth  including  the  expense 
of  protecting  and  collecting  the  revenue  and  of 
the  whole  executive  and  judicial  administration  of 
Scotland ;  the  institutions  of  which,  whether  for 
learning,  art,  or  humanity,  have  scarcely  ever 
received  any  portion  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the 
whole  industry  of  the  country. 

How  different  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  the  taxes  paid  by  Great 
Britain  have  been  lavishly  squandered! — where 
no  assessed  taxes,  no  soap  duties,  no  house  tax, 
have  been  nor  are  levied ;  nor  income  tax,  until  the 
act  of  the  present  Session  comes  into  operation, — 
where  the  whole  taxation,  ever  since  the  Union, 
lias  been  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture !  Ireland  has  her  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Court, 
her  Secretary  of  State  and  Under-Secretary  of 
State.  Scotland  had  both  a  Secretary  and  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  until  Henry  Dundas  became  all, 
as  well  as  Lord- Advocate,  himself,  for  managing 
and  corrupting  the  country  as  one  great  rotten 
borough. 

Another  great,  though  imperfect,  and  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  measure  of  the  Session, 
has  been  the  Bill  for  the  Government  of  India. 
We  say  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  neither  adapted  nor  intended  for  per- 
manency. To  legislate  for  the  many  nations 
situated  between  the  frontiers  of  Beloochistan  and 
Ava, — between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Cape  of 
Comorin,  according  to  European  ideas  and  prac- 
tice, would  be  vain  if  attempted,  and  impracti- 
cable though  legalized.  That  Administration 
would  lack  much  in  wisdom — that  Legislature 
would  be  rash,  who  presumed  at  once  wholly  to 
subvert  a  form  of  Government  which  has  ruled 
over  many  nations  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
come  under  British  sovereignty,  until  our  domi- 
nation now  extends  over  150  millions  of  Mussul- 
mans, Hindoos,  and  numerous  other  races  and 
sects,  divided  into  hereditary  and  unmixable 
castes,  and  speaking  many  different  languages. 
Nor  while  we  rule  should  it  be  overlooked,  that 
the  whole  number  of  resident  Europeans,  exclu- 
sive of  the  military,  do  not  exceed  12,000  inha- 
bitants. The  India  Bill  j  ust  passed  by  Parliament, 
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"we,  therefore,  consider  as  providing  only  for  a 
transition-government.  "VYe,  however,  hope  for 
great  financial,  judicial,  administrative,  and  eco- 
nomical reforms  being  carried  out  by  this  new, 
though  temporary  Government.  We  look  for  great 
extension  of  internal  intercourse  and  trade  by 
railways,  by  common  roads,  by  canals,  and  im- 
proved river  navigation.  We  look  also  for  reforms 
in  the  courts  of  law,  in  commercial  and  financial 
legislation;  and  we  trust  the  new  Government 
will  abolish  the  oppressive,  though  probably 
during  several  past  years  almost  necessary,  salt 
monopoly.  We  hope  further,  that  the  Indian 
Government  will  not  so  rashly,  as  they  have  done 
■with  respect  to  the  late  war  against  Ava,  enter 
upon  any  new  war. 

Of  the  other  measures  of  the  long  Session  now 
closed,  the  Customs  Consolidation  Billy  although  it 
feUs  short  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Customs* 
Committee,  yet  greatly  simplifies  those  severe  re- 
Tenue  laws ;  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  removes 


tiio  restrictions  on  maiming  merchant  vessels,  be- 
sides making  some  other  judicious  provisions. 
The  Charitable  Trusts  Bill  —  the  Smoke  Nuisance 
Bill  —  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill,  and  many  other 
bills,  for  the  details  of  which  we  want  space,  have 
all  fair  merits  in  the  march  of  progress.  Such 
legal  -reforms  as  have  been  enacted  do  credit  to 
the  industry  of  a  Session  the  most  laborious  on 
record. 

The  National  Education  Bill, —  Lord  Blandford's 
Episcopal  Bill, —  the  Irish  Landlord  and  Tenants 
Bill,  and  many  others,  have  been  postponed  or 
abandoned. 

The  legislation  of  this  Session  will,  therefore, 
be  ever  memorable  in  our  parliamentary  annals, 
and  we  trust  that  we  will,  next  Session,  pass  a 
real  Keform  in  Parliament  act,  besides  acts  for  the 
further  reforms  of  our  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
and  further  ameliorations  in  our  excise  laws. 

J.  MU 
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In  1830,  shortly  after  the  July  revolution, 
several  French  towns  sent  deputations  to  Paris, 
charged  with  messages  of  respectful  congratulation 
to  Louis  Philippe.  My  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  department 
of  Charente,  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  to 
represent  the  town  of  Angouleme,  amongst  the 
immense  concourse  of  municipalities  which  fiowed 
towards  the  Palais  Royal  from  all  parts  of  France. 
I  was  then  thirteen  years  old,  and  was  studying 
■under  the  hard  ferule  of  a  professor  afl^ctcd  with 
rheumatism,  which,  indeed,  caused  more  suffering 
to  his  pupils  than  it  did  to  him.  When  his 
twinges  of  pain  came — and,  unluckily  for  us,  they 
"were  very  frequent — we  always  remarked  that 
tasks  and  punishments  feU  thick  as  hail  on  our 
devoted  heads.  For  my  own  part,  I  remember 
distinctly  having  copied  from  beginning  to  end 
the  "  Lutrivi^  of  Boileau,  sixty-one  times  during 
my  scholastic  career.  To  this  circumstance  I 
attribute  the  profound  aversion  with  which  the 
aforesaid  piece  has  always  inspired  me. 

My  faUier  returned  from  Paris,  having  had 
the  honour  to  harangue  the  now  king,  and  to 
share  the  hospitality  of  his  table.  With  an 
eager  hand  I  dived  into  the  recesses  of  his  port- 
manteau, hoping  to  discover  some  amusing  book 
purchased  for  me,  but  I  lighted,  instead,  on  half- 
a-dozen  little  journals,  wbich  had  served  to  enve- 
lope— may  the  muse  of  journals  pardon  him  the 
profanation ! — my  father's  boots. 

These  small  publications  were  named  respec- 
tively, the  Entr^  Acte,  and  the  Vert-Fert,  and 
were  sold  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres,  with  the 
intention  of  amusing  the  audience  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  acts.    They  virere  written  and 


edited  by  the  young,  lively,  stirring  spirits  of  the 
day ;  and  I  remember  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday, 
the  strong  impression  made  on  me  by  their  perusEil. 
I  read  them  over  and  over,  and  was  soon  able  to 
repeat  all  the  most  striking  articles  by  rote. 

I  questioned  my  father  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
precious  treasures ;  and  my  indignation  equalled 
my  surprise,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  never 
read  a  word  of  their  contents,  save  the  names  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  in  the  advertised  pro- 
gramme of  the  play.  From  that  time  a  literary 
demon  installed  himself  in  my  head  and  in  my 

heart;  and 

*'  Labour  dire  and  weary  woe  " 

did  I  cause  the  excellent  professors  charged  with 
conducting  me  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters. 
I  vexed  them  aU,  but  more  espciaUy  M.  Andrieux- 
Bonnet,  the  professor  of  physical  science  and  mathe- 
matics. Poor  man!  what  transports  of  indignation 
my  anti- algebraic  and  literary  tendencies  used  to 
excite  in  him.  One  day,  especially,  we  were 
composing  themes  on  chemistry,  and  I  had  the 
impertinence  to  write  mine  in  French  verse.  I  can 
almost  fancy  that  I  hear  now  the  exasperated 
thunder  of  his  voice ;  and  I  should  blame  myself 
for  having  shortened  the  existence  of  the  worthy 
mathematician,  but  that  my  companion,  Edmond 
Texier,  has  certainly  quite  as  much  reason  to  feel 
remorse  on  that  score  as  myself.  Were  not  we 
regularly  the  two  last  pupils  to  show  up  our 
scientific  themes,  and  as  regularly  the  two  first  to 
devour  the  new  romances,  which  Madame  Bernard 
at  the  circulating  library  was  wont  to  receive  from 
Paris? 

"  Go  your  own  way,  my  lad,"  used  M;  An- 
drieux  to  say  to  ue.    **  The  ezamijxatioii  day  is 
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drawing  near,  and  there  needs  no  wizard  to  predict 
that  you  will  be  turned  back  ignominiously." 

M.  Andriexix  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing this  adverb,  which  he  lengthened  out, 
dividing  the  syllables,  and,  so  to  speak,  scanning  it, 
ig-no-min-i-cnis-ly  I !  It  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  end.  The  horrid  word  prolonged  itself  be- 
tween his  lips  like  a  string  of  maccaroni  in  the 
mouth  of  a  lazarone. 

I  tried  to  laugh,  but  my  heart  was  heavy. 
How  I  envied  the  tranquillity  and  modest  con- 
fidence of  my  brother,  who  was  certain  of  re- 
ceiving the  reward  of  his  constant  unwearied  ap- 
plication. As  the  important  day  approached,  I 
lost  my  appetite  for  food,  and  my  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  oft-recurring  dream  that  I  saw 
written  in  letters  of  fire  on  the  white  curtains  of 
my  bed,  the  word,' ig-no-mt'n-i-oiis-Ii/  / 

The  fateful  morning  arrived,  andtwcnty  of  us  were 
shut  up  in  a  room  in  the  college  at  Poitiers,  and 
desired  to  write  each  a  theme  on  the  following 
common- place  subject :  "  Prove  that  fortune  does 
not  constitute  happiness." 

As  I  was  dipping  my  pen  in  the  ink  a  sudden 
remembrance  darted  into  my  brain  of  the  litera- 
ture I  had  formerly  studied  in  the  £ntr'  Aefe  and 
the  Vert-  Vert,  and  without  refiecting  on  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  such  an  exploit,  I  set  to 
work  to  prove  the  exact  contrary  of  the  thesis,  by 
showing  that  without  fortune  happiness  is  not 
possible,  enlivening  my  composition  with  some 
half-dozen  paradoxes,  which  sparkled  here  and 
there  like  Roman  candles  in  a  display  of  fire- 
works. 

Ten  o'clock  struck ;  an  attendant  came  to  col- 
lect our  themes,  and  we  were  dismissed  until 
noon. 

How  well  I  remember  the  lively  emotion  vrith 
which  I  took  my  place,  fourth  in  the  class,  on  the 
benches  arranged  for  us,  opposite  the  professors* 
chairs.  The  examination  commenced,  and  I 
speedily  found  myself  tioundering  knce-dcep  in 
the  system  of  Mallebranche  and  CondLUac;  and 
afterwards  taking  desperate  strides  through  the 
terra  incognita  of  geogi'aphy ;  arrived  at  last  on  the 
perilous  ground  of  mathematical  science,  I  lost 
my  footing  completely.  I  confounded  kilo- 
grammes with  kilometres,  was  unable  to  reduce 
two  fractions  to  a  common  denominator ;  and  to 
the  mocking  question,  "  How  many  are  seven 
times  seven?"  I  replied,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
bewilderment,  "  seventy-two." 

The  examination  ended,  the  professors  passed 
into  an  inner  room,  where  they  remained  ten 
minutes  —  ten  ages !     At  length  they  came  out. 

"  Number  one,"  said  the  president,  "  passed." 
Number  one  was  my  brother. 

"  Number  two,  rejected  ! " 

"  Number  three,  rejected ! " 

"  Number  four" — 

Nimaber  four  was  myself. 

The  president  paused  for  a  moment,  and  my 
tingling  ears  seemed  to  hear  the  grumbling  voice 
of  M.  Andrieux-Bonnet  pronoimcing 

"  Ig-no-min-i-ous-ly !" 

^'  A£  to  number  four/'  resumed  the  professor, 


''although  his  examination  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired on  various  subjects,  yet  we  have  decided  to 
pass  him,  on  account  of  his  literary  composition, 
which  displays  considerable  originality  and  power. 
At  the  same  time,  number  four  will  do  well  to 
study  with  care  the  multiplication  table." 

**0h,  my  dear  JEJnir*  Acte!  oh,  my  good  Vert- 
Vert  /"  exclaimed  I,  quite  unmindfal  of  the  pre- 
sence of  our  imposing  Areopagus,  whose  members, 
I  suppose,  must  have  thought  me  mad. 

I  pray  my  reader  to  pardon  this  long  story 
which  can  scarcely  interest  him ;  but  a  host  of 
old  remembrances  came  thronging  into  my  brain 
this  morning,  as  I  passed  by  the  Hotel  du  Nord 
in  the  Rue  Monsieur-le- Prince. 

There  lodged  in  the  years  1836  and  1837,  a 
little  colony  of  students,  now  scattered  through 
many  lands,  but  all  of  whom,  I  am  certain,  pre- 
serve a  recollection  of  Madame  Martin,  our  kind 
hostess  of  the  Hotel  du  Nord.  After  taking  out 
my  degree,  I  spent  some  time  in  vain  efforts  and 
useless  attempts;  with  the  exception  of  one 
obscure  journal,  no  Parisian  periodical  would  ac- 
cept my  unfledged  literary  productions.  Even 
the  Entr'  Acte  and  the  Vert-  Vert  were  obdurate, 
and  I  began  to  feel  myself  an  outcast,  a  sort  of 
literary  Wandering  Jew,  with  this  unpleasant 
addition,  that  I  often  wanted  twelve  pence  of 
having  a  shilling  in  ray  pocket. 

It  was  while  sojourning  in  the  Hotel  du  Nord 
that  the  idea  came  into  my  head  one  morning,  of 
writing  to  three  celebratc^d  men,  who,  each  for 
different  reasons,  possessed  my  admiration  and  my 
sympathy. 

'*  One  has  always  need  of  those  more  power- 
ful than  oneself,"  said  I,  improving  on  the 
apothegm  of  La  Fontaine,  and  accordingly  I 
wrote  and  dispatched  three  letters  —  the  first  ad- 
dressed to  M.  de  Lamartine,  the  second  to  M. 
Jules  Janin,  and  the  third  to  M.  Alphonse  Karr. 
Then,  half  proud,  half  trembling  at  my  boldness, 
I  impatiently  awaited  the  replies. 

They  came  with  the  most  perfect  punctuality, 
and  that  evening  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  festival  at 
Madame  Martin's  table-d'hote.  The  three  auto* 
graphs  passed  from  hand  to  hand;  and  at  the 
dessert  we  toasted  them  in  innumerable  bottles  of 
effervescing  lemonade,  as  a  kind  of  economical 
champagne. 

I  shall  not  describe  here  the  kind  brotherly  re- 
ception given  by  Alphonse  Karr  and  Jules  Janin 
to  a  poor  unknown  literary  aspirant;  I  shall  merely 
relate  my  adventure  with  the  author  of  Jocelgn. 

M.  de  Lamartine  had  written  to  say  that  he 
would  expect  a  visit  from  me  on  the  following 
Saturday,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve. 
The  morning  arrived,  and  I  felt  a  renewal  of  my 
old  sensations  at  Poitiers.  Ten  o'clock  struck, 
and  summoning  all  my  courage,  I  bent  my  steps 
towards  the  appointed  place,  choosing  designedly 
the  longest  and  most  circuitous  way.  Half  past 
eleven  resounded  from  the  city  clocks,  before  I 
reached  the  house. 

"  M.  de  Lamartine  ?"  I  asked  the  porter. 

"  First  story,  door  to  the  right,"  replied  he. 

I  ascended  the  stairs  with  trembling  steps,     I 
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reached  the  door ;  I  seized  the  bell  with  a  faltering 

hand,  and 1  walked  away  without  haying 

dared  to  ring,  struck  on  a  sudden  with  a  con- 
viction of  my  utter  insignificance  and  the  presump- 
tuous folly  of  my  proceedings. 

Ten  years  passed  on,  during  which  I  carefully 
avoided  every  opportunity  of  meeting  M.  de  La- 
martine,  so  much  did  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself. 

At  length,  one  cold  snowy  morning  in  January, 
1850,  I  took  up,  while  seated  snugly  by  my  wood 
fire,  a  volume  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  collected 
works  published  in  1849.  Fancy  how  much  I 
was  struck  by  the  following  psissage,  which  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  the  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duchess  de  Broglie  ! "  This  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  From  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  been  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  genius  and  character  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  Corinne  had  been  my  first 
romance ;  it  is  the  romance  of  poets.  That  reli- 
gious, liberal,  mystical,  republican  work,  Ger- 
many ^^haA  revealed  to  myself  my  still  confused 
opinions  on  metaphysics  and  politics.  It  was  the 
genius  of  the  North,  presented  to  France  — 
which  as  yet  was  ignorant  of  it — by  the  hand  of  a 
woman  from  the  South;  brilliancy  overlaying 
depth.  I  was  intoxicated  with  the  name  of 
Madame  de  Stael. 

"  Alas !  nothing  remained  of  her  in  Paris  but 
her  name;  she  was  dead.  I  had  passionately 
desired  to  see  her  on  the  high  road  between 
Geneva  and  Coppet.  I  had  watched  for  days  to 
see  her  pass  in  her  carriage,  and  had  succeeded 
only  in  discerning  the  dust  of  its  wheels.  Never 
had  I  dared  to  enter  her  court  at  Coppet,  to  intro- 
duce myself  under  a  feigned  name,  and  say, 
'  Behold  a  traveller,  who  seeks  but  to  bear  away 
one  beam  of  your  genius  in  his  eyes.'  In  the 
same  way,  enthusiastic  reader  that  I  was  of  Ren4f 
Atala,  and  the  Genius  of  ChrUtianity,  I  frequently 


passed  hours  within  the  precincts  of  Aunay,  the 
habitation  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  without  daring 
to  ring  at  his  door.  I  satisfied  myself  with 
climbing  a  wooded  hill  which  overlooked  his  gar- 
den, and  from  whence  I  could  see  him  from  afar, 
reading,  talking,  or  writing.  Genius,  like  all 
other  mysteries,  is  an  attraction  and  a  terror." 

Was  not  this  the  very  history  of  my  own  fears 
and  feelings,  related  in  M.  de  Lamartine's  own 
eloquent  language  ?  I  felt  myself  already  justi- 
fied and  forgiven,  and  immediately  wrote  the 
illustrious  author  a  letter,  which,  after  making  a 
sincere  confession  of  my  past  conduct,  I  con- 
cluded simply  by  transcribing  the  above  quoted 
passage.  Thus  M.  de  Lamartine  pleaded  my 
cause  with  himself.  Where  could  I  have  found 
a  more  able  and  eloquent  defender  ? 

In  a  few  days,  while  the  snow  was  still  falling, 
I  received  the  following  reply,  the  original  of 
which  I  preserve  as  a  precious  relic :  — 

**  Monsieur, 

"  I  did  not  deserve  that  touching  scruple  of 
your  heart's  imagining:  and  I  regret  its  exist- 
ence, since  it  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  you,  and  clasping  your  hand  in  friendly 
brotherhood. 

"  Best  assured  that  you  would  have  found  in 
mo  neither  mystery  nor  terror,  but  the  ready 
friendship  and  cordial  sympathy  of  which  I  now 
would  fain  express  all  the  arrears  I  owe  you." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  pleasant  memories 
awakened  in  my  heart  by  the  echo  of  my  foot- 
steps on  the  old  pavement  of  the  Rue  Monsieur- 
le-Prince ;  and  I  trust  my  reader  will  pardon 
their  simplicity.  Well,  well :  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  twenty  years  old,  with  a  grain  of 
poetry  in  the  head,  and  abundance  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  heart ! 
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BOMESTIC. 

The  illness  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  ter- 
minated favourably,  and  both  are  now  happily  in 
the  enjoyment  of  restored  health.  Her  Majesty 
proposes  to  visit  Ireland  on  the  28th,  and  will 
remain  a  week  at  the  Yice-regal  Lodge  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  before  proceeding  to 
Balmoral. 

The  Session,  which  closed  on  the  19th  of  the 
past  month,  has  been  as  happily  distinguished  by 
the  amount  of  real  and  usefrd  business  transacted, 
as  by  the  absence  of  the  factious  and  senseless 
opposition  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  or  Pope's  Brass 
Band.  The  latter,  as  the  cause  of  the  former,  we 
must  first  refer  to,  and  wo  mainly  ascribe  the 
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quiet  of  the  Session  to  the  expulsion  of  the  bull- 
dog of  the  faction  from  the  representation  of  Dub- 
lin, where  his  conduct  in,  as  well  as  out,  of  the 
House  had  excited  such  general  disgust,  that 
hardly  any  respectable  man  of  his  own  party  voted 
for  him.  Deprived  of  their  fugleman,  the  Brigade 
has  kept  tolerably  quiet,  save  when  the  "wrongs 
of  Ireland"  have  been  tiie  topic;  and,  even  then, 
the  clamour  has  been  feeble  compared  with  former 
Sessions,  when  the  Ministry  had  anything  but  a 
"bed of  roses"  to  lie  on;  for 

"  Both  morning,  noon,  and  night,  sir. 
Brisk  John  was  at  their  crupper. 
He  got  in  their  gears, 
Five  times  before  prayers, 
And  six  times  after  supper !" 

2  0 
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''Bequiescat  in  pace/'  say  we  to  his  political 
ashes, — dispensing  however,  with  "Rosurgam." 

This  fortunate  expulsion  of  John  Reynolds  from 
the  representation  of  Duhlin  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  transact  an  amount  of  business  greater 
and  more  important  than  has  boon  done  for  many 
years  past.  The  indisputable  combination  of  talent 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  affairs  of  the  country  by 
the  Coalition  Ministry,  has  made  it  easy  to  carry 
measures  which,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  nothing 
but  such  a  Ministry — acting  in  harmony,  —  could 
have  attempted  with  any  hope  of  success.  The 
renewal  of  the  Income  tax,  with  its  extension  to 
Ireland,  the  Secondary  Punishments  bill,  the  Cus- 
toms Consolidation  bill,  the  Succession  Duty  bill, 
the  bill  repealing  the  Advertisement  tax,  the  Chari- 
table Tnists  bill,  the  Canadian  Clergy  Reserves  bill, 
the  India  bill,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor- 
tance, (not  forgetting  the  Cab-nuisance  bill,)  prove 
the  business  talents  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  his  colleagues,  when  not  factiously 
impeded. 

We  wish  we  could  bestow  equal  praise  upon 
their  diplomatic  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Eastern 
question.  The  expos^  of  Lord  John  Russell  on 
the  16th  ult.,  in  response  to  Mr.  Layard's  perse- 
vering attacks,  was  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
attempts  to  defend  a  temporizing  policy  that  we 
ever  read ;  and  we  cannot  better  describe  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  affair 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  than  in  the  old  pro- 
verb of  "running  with  the  haro  and  hunting 
with  the  hounds."  Whilst  they  have  been  spend- 
ing valuable  time  in  negociating,  the  crafty  Czar 
has  made  good  his  position  in  the  Turkish  princi- 
palities. Will  he  withdraw  his  troops  at  the 
bidding  of  France  and  England?  We  believe 
nsv0r/  Oh  for  the  spirit  of  a  Cromwell  or  a 
Chatham  to  draw  the  line  and  say  to  the  faithless, 
bigotted  tyrant,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no 
farther!"  Without  decision,  Turkey  is  lost,  and 
Constantinople  is  the  southern  capital  of  Russia 
in  the  future  map  of  Europe. 

The  Army  and,  Navy, — The  public  have  had 
their  full  share  of  entertainment  last  month,  in 
the  operations  of  the  army  and  navy ;  the  former 
"playing  at  soldiers"  at  Chobham,  and  the  latter 
**  at  sailors  "  at  Spithead.  Independent,  however, 
of  the  mimic  warfare,  no  Briton  can  be  otherwise 
than  proud  of  the  noble  display  of  his  country's 
national  defence,  and  of  the  wonderful  state  of 
discipline  to  which  our  sailors  have  attained. 
Whilst  hoping  that  occasion  for  a  more  practical 
application  of  our  naval  power  may  never  arise, 
we  cannot  but  feel  thanktul  and  secure  when  we 
see  "  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England  "  sustain- 
ing their  high  character  and  efficiency,  and  even 
going  beyond  former  days  in  the  superior  respect- 
ability of  the  seamen  and  the  completeness  of  the 
equipments. 

"  Nought  can  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  herself  will  prove  but  true." 

The  harvest  commenced,  though  late,  under 
favourable  circumstances  in  regard  to  weather. 
The  acoounts,  however,  from  the  various  disthcts 


of  England  and  Wales  of  the  crop  of  wheat  are 
far  horn  satisfactory.  A  much  smaller  breadth 
than  usual  was  sown,  owing  to  the  wet  autumn, 
and  the  average  produce  of  the  crop  will  be  also 
deficient,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  we  shall  re- 
quire eight  or  nine  milUon  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  between  the  harvests  of  1853  and  1854. 
On  the  other  hand,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  instead  of  affording  us  supplies  of  one-and- 
a-half  million  quarters  as  usual,  will  be  buyers 
themselves,  and  the  thi'ee  latter  have  prohibited 
I  already  the  exportation  of  com.  In  tiie  mean- 
j  while,  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  continue 
most  satisfactory',  each  month  exceeding  the  cor- 
responding one  of  the  previous  year  in  the  amount 
and  quantity  of  our  exports. 

We  believe  we  may  now  congratulate  the 
country  upon  the  intention  of  Government  to 
adopt  a  decimal  coinage.  A  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  pronounced  favourably 
upon  this  measure,  and  strongly  recommend  its 
immediate  adoption,  taking  the  present  pound,  or 
sovereign,  as  the  standard,  and  as  offering  a  pal* 
pable  facility  for  effecting  the  change  with  the 
least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  public.  The 
proposed  system  will  abolish  the  present  shilling, 
and  copper  coin,  and  substitute  or  retain,  pounds, 
florins,  cents,  and  mils ;  the  latter  being  the  pre- 
sent farthing,  minus  four  per  cent,  of  value,  and 
constituting  the  thousandth  part  of  the  pound; 
the  cent,  ten  mils;  and  the  present  florin,  ten 
cents. 

COLONIAI. 

British  America. — The  accounts  from  our  colo- 
nies is  much  more  satisfactory  than  usual.  In 
British  America — if  we  except  the  riots  at  Mon- 
treal, which  form  an  episode  not  uncommon  with 
the  *'true  church" — the  colonists  are  steadily 
attending  to  that  which  most  concerns  them,  their 
own  business,  and,  consequently,  both  commerce 
and  agriculture  are  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
especially  in  the  Upper  Province,  where  the 
settlers  are  more  exclusively  British.  The  Clergy 
Reserves  bill  has  given  universal  satisfaction, 
except  to  the  clergy;  and  the  extension  of  the 
railroad  system,  so  as  to  combine  the  whole  of  the 
British  possessions  in  Xorth  America,  will  tend 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  promote  the  prosper- 
ity, the  enlightenment,  and  the  imion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  important  provinces. 

At  the  Cape,  the  Caffre  war  being  suspended,  — 
we  will  not  venture  to  say,  ended — the  colonists 
have  a  breathing  time ;  and  the  bestowment  of  a 
constitution  upon  them,  although  a  tardy  act  of 
justice,  has  greatly  quieted  their  minds.  There 
is,  however,  still  a  latent  apprehension  that  the 
frontier  farmers  are  very  far  from  secure  frx>m  the 
depredations  of  their  old  enemies ;  and  it  is  with 
fear  and  trembling  they  again  take  possession  of 
their  homesteads.  The  proposed  abandonment  of 
the  Orange  River  sovereignty,  -too,  has  given 
great  umbrage  to  many. 

Australia  progresses  in  wealth  at  railroad  speed; 
yet,  with  all  the  gold  obtained,  the  amount  of 
misery  amongst  the  higher  class  of  enugrants 
is  yery  great.    No  person  should  go  out  thither 
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who  lias  not  been  accustomed  to  manual  labour 
of  some  kind  or  other.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  hearts  of  the  fortunate  settlers  are  opening  to 
their  Buffering  brethren,  and  that  effectual  means 
have  been  adopted  for  their  relief.  They  must, 
however,  learn  to  work,  nor  refuse  to  accept  situ- 
ations below  their  grade  in  life,  if  they  continue 
in  the  colony.  The  way  to  climb  a  tree  is  to 
commence  at  the  bottom. 

BritUh  India  is  quiet,  except  in  the  Burmese 
territory ;  and  even  there  a  cessation  of  arms  hsis 
given  the  British  authorities  time  to  consider 
whether  any  beneficial  object  can  be  gained  by 
the  continued  occupation  of  the  country.  In  the 
meantime,  General  Fever  is  mustering  his  forces, 
and  we  question  whether  our  brave  soldiers  will 
not  find  him  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  than 
the  Burmese. 

In  Jamaica^  the  affairs  of  government  are  at  a 
stand-stUl — waiting  to  know  what  the  Home 
Government  intends  to  do.  Sir  C.  Grey  takes  the 
affair  very  coolly,  and  intimates  that  the  malcontent 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  may  amuse 
themselves  in  the  meanwhile.  The  measures 
adopted  here,  with  a  change  of  governor,  will 
probably  satisfy  all  parties ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  the  Jamaica  planters  in  any  way 
short  of  letting  them  "  have  their  head." 

FOBEIGK. 

Franee, — The  Emperor  (we  will  not  call  it 
"the  Imperial")  Government  has  been  amusing 
the  good  people  of  the  capital  with  a  fete  to 
relieve  the  fetters  with  which  he  has  ornamented 
them.  Thus,  homoBopathic  doses  of  enjoyment 
are  made  to  compensate  the  loss  of  that  liberty 
which  "  gives  the  flower  of  life  its  fragrance  and 
perfume,"  and  without  which  we  are  "  weeds." 
And  France  and  Frenchmen  are  more  than  satis- 
fied, and  dance,  and  sing,  and  dress,  as  gaily  to 
the  clanking  of  their  fetters  as  if  they  never 
knew  the  sweets  of  political  liberty ! 

The  cordial  union  of  Louis  Napoleon  with  the 
British  Government,  in  mediating  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  Czar,  has  certainly  been  more 
directly  beneficial  to  France  and  England  than  to 
the  Porte,  which  has  been  kept,  by  their  diplo- 
matic squandering  of  time,  from  making  those 
preparations  which  the  exigency  of  the  question 
required;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia  has 
not  for  one  moment  relaxed  her  efforts  to  meet 
the  worst  that  might  happen.  Is  Louis  Napoleon 
sincere  in  his  conduct  towards  lurkey?  This 
question  has  come  upon  us  repeatedly,  when  we 
have  reflected  with  what  anxiety  he  has  desired 
and  sought  the  sanction  of  the  Czar  to  his  assump- 
tion of  the  empire.  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  that  we  could  feel  confidence  in  any 
one  of  his  acts  or  professions  where  his  interest 
is  concerned  j  but  his  antecedents  forbid  it.  Self- 
interest  alone  guides  him;  and  other  Govern- 
ments, having  no  other  guarantees  of  his  line  of 
conduct,  should  watch  the  indices  with  jealous 
vigilance. 

Twrkey, — The  affairs  of  this  country  are  of  a 
rery  oompUoated  oharacter.    The  mediation  of  the 


Austrian  Government  has  so  far  settled  the  con- 
troversy, that  the  Czar  has  accepted  the  note  of 
the  three  great  Powers,  and  is  willing  to  receive 
the  Turkish  ambassador.  But  he  still  holds  the 
principalities,  and  is,  moreover,  strengthening 
himself  there,  and,  in  fact,  has  usurped  all  the 
authority  that  belonged  to  the  Sultan,  and  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  public  revenue.  He  has, 
indeed,  bamboozled  both  France  and  England,  and 
may  well  treat  them  with  diplomatic  indignity. 
This  northern  irruption  of  the  modem  Goths  and 
Vandals  has  an  ominous  appearance;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  cheap  rate  at  which  the  hon. 
member  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  holds 
the  Russian  power,  we  should  consider  it  the 
heaviest  judgment  that  could  befal  Southern  and 
Western  Europe  for  that  power  to  obtain  a  per- 
manent footing  south  of  the  Pruth,  which  would 
give  it,  in  effect,  the  opportunity  of  interfering 
mischievously  in  any  future  European  war. 

There  is,  however,  another  important  and  in- 
teresting question  that  may  arise  in  the  progress 
of  this  affair.  That  the  Mussulman  power  is 
destined  to  destruction  before  that  of  Christianity, 
we  have  no  doubt.  But  in  that  event,  will  the 
nationality  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  now  the 
nucleus  of  an  empire,  suffer  their  country  and 
their  individuality  as  a  people  to  be  swamped  by 
the  Czar  and  his  hordes  of  barbarians  ?  We  have 
no  room  to  enter  further  into  this  question ;  but 
the  probability  of  the  converse  of  this  result  affords 
us  a  glimpse  of  hope  that  the  Vandalism  of  Russia 
will  not  be  suffered  to  throw  back  indefinitely 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  Eastern  Europe. 

China. — One  of  those  marvellous  events,  which 
in  setting  aU  human  calculations  at  defiance, 
strikingly  illustrate  the  interference  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  affairs  of  nations,  is  now  rapidly 
changing  the  character,  the  policy,  and  the  destiny 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  By  the  latest  advices 
from  thence  it  would  appear  that  the  downfal  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty  is  all  but  a  fait  accompli, 
Nanking  was  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Revolutionists," 
— they  are  no  longer  termed  **  rebels," — and  the 
victorious  Tae  Pae,  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  as  he 
calls  himself,  having  divided  his  army,  was  in  full 
march,  with  one  division,  upon  Peking,  whilst 
the  other  was  dispatched  to  Canton.  The  most 
extraordinary  feature  in  this  affair — next  to  the  ra- 
pidity and  ease  with  which  it  is  prosecuted — is,  the 
entire  destruction  of  idols  and  idolatry  wherever 
the  assailants  succeed,  which  in  fact  is  every- 
where ;  and  that  the  warrant  for  this  proceeding 
is  the  Bible !  How  the  Chinese  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  sacred  volume  to  the  extent  of 
producing  a  revolution,  is  at  present  a  profound 
naystery ;  but  it  opens  a  prospect  of  the  ftiture 
civilisation  of  the  East  almost  overwhelming  to 
contemplate. 

This  event  will,  in  all  probability,  separate 
Cham  Tartary  and  Thibet  from  the  Chinese  em- 
pire ;  and  Russia  is  already  speculating  upon  the 
opening  that  this  will  give  her  tj  an  aggressive 
attempt  on  British  India.  She  will,  however, 
have  to  pass  the  impassable  Himalayas  before  she 
can  make  any  physical  demonstrations ;  and  will, 
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therefore,  rather  confine  her  operations  to  that 
wily  diplomacy  with  which  she  is  so  familiar. 
How  far  she  may  succeed  amongst  the  native 
tribes  remains  to  be  seen. 

America. — Brotht^r  Jonathan  is  coming  out 
rather  strong  upon  the  fishery  question.  A 
"venerable  and  respectable"  gent,  hight  Alexander, 
earl  of  Stirling  and  Dovan,  has,  it  seems,  granted 
a  lease  of  all  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  coasts  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  extending  for  some  three  thou- 
sand miles,  etc.,  to  an  American  company,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  ' '  a  distinguished  statesman  and  an 
eminent  banker  of  Washi^ton  !*'    And  this  claim 


is  made  in  virtue  of  a  grant  from  Charles  I.  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Stirling :  but  for  which,  being  never 
able  to  avail  himself  of  it,  he  received  compensa- 
tion ;  and  the  American  papers  have  again  sounded 
the  tocsin,  and  declare  that  if  this  claim  is  con- 
tested, it  will  be  tried  in  an  American  court ;  and 
in  case  of  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  earl,  war  is 
to  be  declared  against  England  if  she  do  not  suc- 
cumb !  Very  imposing,  this !  At  what  fence  wiU 
American  knavery  and  folly  stop  ? 

The  accoimts  from  California  are  satisfactory, 
the  mining  operations  continuing  to  yield  a  good 
return  of  gold. 
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21ie  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Savonarola,  illiutratiue 
of  the  History  of  the  Church  and  State  Connexion. 
By  R  B.  Madden,  M.R.I. A.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  T.  C.  New  by,  Welbeck-street.     1853. 

The  author  of  these  rather  elaborate  volumes  has 
spared  no  pains,  and  must  have  devoted  no  incon- 
siderable fraction  of  his  life,  in  the  research  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  his  task,  and  in 
the  labour  of  carrying  it  out.  Savonarola  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  a  fanatic  and  an  im- 
postor ;  and  by  others  as  a  disinterested  enthu- 
siast. One  class  have  sought  for  the  motives  of 
his  conduct  in  ambition;  and  the  other  in  the 
purest  spirit  of  Christianity,  a  sincere  love  to  God 
and  man.  No  two  of  his  biographers  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  agreed  as  to  his  character,  which  has 
given  rise  to  as  much  vituperation,  as  much  eulo- 
gium,  and  as  much  ink-shed,  as  that  of  any  monk 
who  ever  wore  a  cowl,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  Martin  Luther.  He  was  the  avant  courier  of 
the  sturdy  German  Reformer,  appearing  upon  the 
stage  at  a  critical  time,  when  thoughtful  minds 
were  beginning  to  perceive  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  and  when  the  iaf£unous  rapacity  and 
luxury  of  the  Court  of  Rome  had  almost  risen  to 
their  greatest  height;  when,  to  use  the  author's 
words,  "  the  connexion  wilii  the  State  had  poi- 
soned the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  truth,  and  every- 
thing in  ecclesiastical  government  was  contami- 
nated by  it."  His  life  was  a  continual  testimony 
against  existing  abuses  and  offences ;  all  his  en- 
deavours were  obviously  directed  towards  their 
reform,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  ardent  desire 
to  restore  the  Church  which  he  loved  to  the  con- 
dition of  her  primitive  humility  and  simplicity. 
That  Savonarola  was  an  eminently  great  man, 
Protestants  in  the  present  day  are  not  inclined  to 
doubt ;  and  no  one  who  carefully  peruses  these 
volu'^iies  will  marvel  much  at  the  affection  with 
wMch  his  memory  is  cherished  among  religious 
reformers.  Still,  in  tracing  his  career,  even  as  it 
is  here  recorded  by  the  almost  idolizing  pen  of 
Mr.  Madden,  one  cannot  but  feel  a  regret  that  the 


uncompromising  integrity  which  marked  his  cha- 
racter was  not  imited  with  a  spice  of  gentlemanly 
urbanity  and  courtesy,  which  is  as  much  a  Chris- 
tian grace  as  any  one  of  the  virtues.  "Why  he 
should  have  practised  a  studied  affi*ont  towards 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  have  rebutted  the  ad- 
vances, and  rejected  the  intimacy  of  a  man  to 
whom  he  might  have  proved  a  benefactor,  and  of 
whom  he  might  have  made  a  bene&ctor  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  people  —  is  not  very  evident, 
and  scarcely  to  be  justified  on  the  score  of  good 
manners ;  and  his  conduct  in  the  death-chamber 
of  Lorenzo,  whither  he  had  been  unwillingly 
dragged,  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  not  admirable.  He 
has  been  accused  of  ambition,  because  he  sought  to 
make  of  the  Florentine  republic  a  theocracy;  but 
the  accusation  will  not  He,  since  nothing  is 
more  plain  throughout  his  history,  than  his  exceed- 
ing contempt  of  riches,  displayed  in  what  might 
justly  be  termed  a  passion  for  poverty.  "When, 
having  saved  Florence  from  probable  sack  by  his 
interference  with  the  French  king,  he  was  called 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  new  government,  he 
gave  sufficient  evidence  of  the  character  of  his 
ambition  by  the  measures  he  recommended.  He 
established  a  popular  code,  which  he  borrowed  in 
the  main  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  which,  while 
it  conferred  privileges  on  the  poor  they  were  not 
prepared  to  appreciate,  affronted  the  monied  class, 
and  made  them  his  determined  enemies.  The 
usurers  hated  him  naturally  enough,  because  his  in- 
termeddling had  reduced  the  value  of  money  from 
ten  or  twelve  to  two  per  cent. ;  and  the  Fran- 
ciscans did  the  same,  because  he  was  the  favourite 
of  the  people.  Over  them  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence must  have  been  such  as  is  totally  impa- 
ralleledin  our  day.     In  1495  and  1496, 

A  complete  revolution  was  effected  in  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  people  of  Florence.  High  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  gave  edifying  proofs  of  the  won- 
derful power  of  the  reforming  ftiar  of  San  M>irco.  Every 
Sabbath  and  festival-day  the  church  was  thronged,  as  it 
usually  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  not  with  persons  merely 
coming  to  hear  mass,  but  with  devout  communicants.   It 
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was  astonishing  the  nnmhers  that  frequented  the  sacra- 
ments ;  the  confessionals  were  surrounded  daily  by  peni- 
tents. The  most  surprising  change  had  taken  place  that 
had  ever  occurred  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  amount 
of  the  restitution  of  money  that  had  been  wrongfully  ac- 
quired was  enormous.  Vast  sums  of  money  were  ad- 
vanced by  opulent  people,  to  send  to  foreign  countries 
for  grain,  of  which  there  was  a  dearth  at  this  period ;  and 
the  supply  thus  obtained  was  disposed  of  at  a  moderate 
price  to  the  poor.  Money  was  also  lent  to  a  very  large 
extent  to  the  industrious  poor  by  the  rich,  free  of  interest, 
which  had  never  been  done  previously,  except  on  a  very 
small  scale,  by  some  charitable  persons. 

At  the  solicitation  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
the  people  oT  Florence  gave  up  in  vast  quantities 
books  and  pictures  prejudicicd  to  morality,  and 
objects  of  luxury  deemed  incentives  to  voluptu- 
ousness. *'  Savonarola/'  says  an  historian  of  the 
time^ 

Had  a  large  platform  erected  on  the  Piazza  dei  Signori, 
with  a  kind  of  pagoda,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  fitted  up 
with  shelves  or  steps ;  on  these  were  deposited  all  the 
objects  of  vanity  and  of  licentiousness  which  had  been 
collected.  In  the  centre  were  placed  various  combustible 
materials.  On  one  of  the  lower  shelves  were  placed 
tapestries  inth  indecent  figures.  On  another,  portraits 
of  female  and  nude  figures,  and  other  representations  that 
were  deemed  objectionable,  though  executed  by  artists 
of  great  eminence.  On  another  shelf  were  placed  cards, 
dice,  and  such  like  things  used  in  gaming.  Then  on 
another  were  laid  various  instruments  of  music — cj-m- 
bals,  lutes,  and  guitars.  Then,  on  another  shelf,  were 
placed  a  variety  of  female  ornaments,  perfumes,  and  cos- 
metics. The  works  of  licentious  writers,  and  especially 
of  poets  like  Morganti,  occupied  another  shelf.  There 
was  an  abundant  supply  also  of  masks,  false  hair,  thea- 
trical and  carnival  dresses,  and  mummeries  of  various 
kinds.  But  there  were  objects  likewise  in  the  collection 
of  vanities  of  great  value  in  ivory  and  alabaster,  for  which 
a  merchant  had  in  vain  offered  twenty  thousand  crowns 
to  the  Signori.  Amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  sounds 
of  music,  the  shouts  of  a  multitude  of  young  people,  espe- 
cially, exulting  at  the  spectacle,  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm 
almost  indescribable,  the  pyramidal  pagoda  of  vanities 
was  set  on  fire,  and  nothing  was  left  of  them  in  a  few 
minutes  but  ashes. 

In  his  design  of  restoring  the  ancient  purity  of 
the  Church,  Savonarola  suffered  no  considerations 
of  personal  safety  to  stand  in  his  way.  He  de- 
nounced the  monster,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  as  a 
false  pontiff,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  European 
sovereigns  imploring  them  to  convoke  a  general 
council,  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  the  Papal 
Court.  Some  of  these  letters  were  intercepted  ; 
and,  in  revenge,  Alexander  excommunicated  the 
prior  of  San  Marco.  It  was  in  vain  the  latter 
pronounced  the  censures  of  the  Pope  as  null  and 
void.  His  popularity  declined  beneath  the  ana- 
themas of  the  Holy  See  and  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  the  Franciscans.  The  judges  offered  him 
the  trial  of  ordeal  by  fire,  but  apparently  with  no 
intention  that  such  a  trial  should  take  place ;  and 
though  piles  were  erected,  and  all  Florence  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  solemn  spectacle,  no  such  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited.  The  populace,  exasperated 
by  the  disappointment,  attacked  the  convent  of 
San  Marco,  where,  after  a  courageous  defence  by 
the  monks  and  a  few  laymen  assembled  to  protect 
them,  Savonarola  was  taken  prisoner,  and  with 
his  two  friends,  Fra  Dominico  and  Fra  Sylvestro, 
led  off  to  s^  dungeon.    Though  he  feared  not  death. 


he  had  not  strength  of  nerve  to  resist  the  torture ; 
and,  under  its  influence,  made  admissions  which 
he  denied  when  released  from  the  rack.  The 
three  were  condemned  to  death ;  and  though  at 
their  execution  they  met  with  every  conceivable 
species  of  ignominy  and  insult,  they  met  the  fate 
allotted  them  with  the  dignity  of  martyrs  and  the 
calm  fearlessness  of  innocence. 

It  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  during  his  life 
Savonarola  should  have  been  accounted  by  his 
friends  and  admirers  as  a  saint,  a  prophet,  and 
perhaps  something  more.  While  his  enemies 
stigmatised  him  as  an  impostor,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  his  adherents  would  regard  and  pro- 
claim him  as  a  special  messenger  frrom  God.  But 
it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  a  reforming  his- 
torian in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
asserting,  or  at  least  countenancing,  his  claims  to 
prophetic  inspiration,  and  gravely  recording  cer- 
tain absurd,  but  alleged  miraculous  events  in 
support  of  them.  That  Savonarola  believed  in  his 
own  predictions  may  be  true ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  ever  foretold  anything 
beyond  the  stretch  of  mere  human  sagacity  to 
predict,  or  that  what  he  really  did  foretell  was 
literally  accomplished."  As  for  the  nonsense  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract,  we  can  only  say 
that  such  things  are  more  calculated  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  character  and  mission  of  Savonarola 
than  the  slanders  of  fifty  such  writers  as  Bayle, 
and  all  the  detractions  of  the  good  monk's  cotem- 
poraries : — 

Burlamachi  states,  that  while  Savonarola  was  in  prison, 
hf  was  observed  once,  while  in  prayer,  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  was  seen  distinctly  suspended  in  the  air  for 
some  short  period,  still  apparently  absorbed  in  prayer. 
But  it  is  not  stated  by  whom  this  man'ellous  spectacle 
was  seen,  or  by  whom  it  wfis  first  reported  and  made 
public.  To  any  one  conversant  with  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
it  will  be  well  known  that  similar  phenomena  are  recorded 
in  numerous  instances,  and  that  the  evidence  on  which 
some  of  them  rest,  is  as  reliable  as  any  human  testimony 
can  be,  in  confirmation  of  any  occurrence  whatsoever  that 
passes  under  the  observation  of  persons  desening  of 
credit.  The  fact  is  authentically  attested  (!)  of  St  Igna- 
tius of  Loyola,  <feo.  &c.  &c. 

Dismissing  £rom  our  minds  such  rubbish  as  this, 
upon  which  it  is  humiliating  to  dwell,  and  of 
which  there  is  all  too  much  in  these  volumes,  we 
turn  with  pleasure  to  the  author's  expression  of 
sentiments  in  which  we  can  cordially  unite.  "We 
might  challenge  the  combined  intellect  of  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  to  invalidate  a  single  pro- 
position of  the  following  paragraph : — 

It  seems  to  be  generally  felt  by  the  Christian  world, 
that  religion  has  been  too  long  and  too  closely  connected 
with  the  State ;  that  it  has  been  protected  by  it  princi- 
pally and  primarily  for  political  purposes ;  and  that  the 
protection  it  has  afibrded  has  not  been  beneficial  to  reli- 
gion, to  morality,  or  even  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  people 
of  any  country-  where  the  Church  has  been  thus  con- 
nected and  enslaved.  There  is  evidence,  in  fact,  forced 
on  us  in  everj'  direction,  that  Christianity  revolts  at  the 
results  of  that  connexion,  and  will  not  endure  a  continu- 
ation of  the  e'S'il.  Nothing  is  found  to  have  accrued  from 
it  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  humanity,  to  spi- 
ritualize and  to  elevate  men  in  the  scale  of  beings 
destined  for  immortality,  and  intended  here  for  pro- 
gressive amelioration  in  their  condition,  moral  and  intel- 
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lectual.  ....  A  feeling  generally  prevails  in  the  minds 
of  all  thinking  persons,  though  it  does  not  frequently  find 
expression  in  our  political  or  poleinical  literatiirt?,  that 
the  inliaences  of  mammon  over  mind  and  spirit  in  the.se 
latter  times  are  becoming  too  potent  for  mere  secular 
education  to  counteract;  that  the  idolatzy  of  wealth  is 
producing  a  demoralizing  influence  on  society,  Bhutting 
out  all  til  at  in  ennobling  in  religion  from  man's  view, 
chaining  down  all  energies  of  the  mind  and  body  to  the 
promotion  of  mere  material  interests,  introducing  a  blat-k 
heathenism  into  the  lieart  of  civiHzation,  associating  all 
forces  for  the  concentration  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a 
monied  aristocracy,  and  for  repressing  all  liberties  that 
are  not  favourable  to  the  interests  and  objects  of  tlie 
woi-shippers  of  mammon.  A  strong  conviction  has  come 
on  the  minds  of  vast  numbers  of  reflecting  people,  that 
no  other  antai^'onistcanbc  brought  against  this  enormous 
power  than  that  of  religion,  unconnected  with  the  State 
and  uncontaminated  by  iL  It  will  not  do  for  tlio  mem- 
bers of  one  church  to  proclaim  this  doctrine  for  the  re- 
prt  ssion  of  the  injustice  of  auotlier,  which  is  exercised  at 
their  expense,  while  they  are  content  themselves  to  have 
their  own  ecclesiastical  system  peculiarly  favoured,  pro- 
tected, and  exclusively  endowed,  by  a  civil  government. 
If  the  doctrine  be  good  in  the  case  of  any  one  particular 
church,  of  the  necessity  for  the  independence  of  relij^ion, 
the  separation  of  the  clergy  from  political  cares,  from 
state  influence*?,  and  pecuniary  obligations  to  govern- 
ments, the  support  of  all  churches  to  the  vohmtan-  con- 
tributions of  those  who  belong  to  them,  and  the  full  and 
unfettered  right  of  every  church  to  csirry  out  its  own 
ecclesiastical  government  with|OUt  any  interference  of  the 
ci\-il  power, —  then  it  is  desirable  that  the  doctrine  should 
be  adopted  by  all  churches.  The  interests  of  religion, 
rightly  understood,  and  those  of  liberty  and  of  civilization, 
are  identical.  The  government  of  the  Church,  and  Uie 
administration  of  the  civU  power,  are  separate  concerns, 
with  separate  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  highest 
crime  against  God,  we  are  told  by  theologians,  is  that  of 
simony.  The  greatest  punishment  of  that  sin,  it  would 
ajipear  from  history, .  .  .  .  is  the  corruption  of  the  minis- 
tors  of  religion.  And  the  greatest  evil  that  can  aiise  from 
tyrannical  government  is,  the  aid  which  abused  temporal 
power  derives  from  corrupted  spiritual  authority  in 
alliance  with  the  State. 

These  be  undeniable  truths,  and  we  have  given 
them  thus  at  length,  because  Mr.  Madden' s  book 
has  been  written  to  enforce  and  illustrate  them 
by  the  example  of  times  long  past.  He  need  not 
have  gone  so  far  a-field  as  he  has  done  for  evidence 
to  prove  their  value ;  it  obtrudes  itself  upon  us  on 
all  sides,  meets  us  whichever  way  we  turn,  and 
assaults  our  consciousness  in  our  churches,  our 
houses,  our  individual  acts.  But  we  are  thankful, 
nevertheless,  for  the  strenuous  advocacy  of  the 
truth  which  these  volumes  contain,  which,  in  set- 
ting forth  the  manful  struggle  of  a  great  Christian 
hero  with  the  vicious  luxury  and  licentiousness 
of  his  age,  teach  us  why  that  struggle  failed,  and 
point  out  the  predominating  influences  which 
obstruct  the  progress  of  true  religion  among  man- 
kind. 


Ticenty  Years  in  the  Philippines.  By  Paul  de  la 
GiRONiERE.  Translated  by  Frederick  Hardman. 
(Travellei's' Library.)  London:  Longman  and  Co. 
1S53. 

These  adventures  in  the  Philippines  have  been  so 
freely  dealt  with  by  Reviews  and  Magazines  of 
all  dimensions  and  pretensions,  and  so  thoroughly 
gutted  of  their  contents  by  way  of  extract  by  our 
contemporaries,  that  little  is  left  ^'^'^  "«•  ^'^  «av 


concerning  them,  and  poritiyely  nothing  to  select 
which  has  not  already  been  quoted  by  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  How  Doctor  Pablo  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Manilla,  —  how  he  set  up  as  a 
surgeon  and  oculist,  and  made  a  fortune  among 
the  natives  and  settlers,  —  how  he  married  a  mar- 
chioness, and  growing  tired  of  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic bought  the  promontory  of  Jala  Jala,  and  began 
reforming  robbers  and  bandits,  knocking  down 
buffaloes,  angling  for  caymans,  snaring  boa-con- 
strictors, and  exploring  the  haunts  of  savages  and 
cannibals,  —  how  courageous  his  companions  are, 
and  how  intensely  brave  he  is  himself — with 
fifty  things  besides,  the  journal- reading  public 
already  knows.  We  have  only  further  to  inform 
them  that  here,  in  a  one  shilling  volume,  cleverly 
tninslated  and  conveniently  curtailed  of  irrelevant 
matter,  they  have  the  whole  of  the  marvellous 
history,  unquestionably  true  in  the  main,  but  told 
with  a  rather  questionable,  melo-dramatic  kind  of 
modesty  very  amusing  and  very  French.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  lady  readers  we  shall  venture  upon 
one  brief  extract  regarding  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  A j etas,  a  race  of  degraded  savages,  whom 
the  author  compares  to  orang-outangs,  but  who  in 
this  instance  at  least  are  not  so  far  beneath  their 
civilized  brethren. 

When  a  young  man  has  made  his  choice,  bis  friends  or 
parents  make  tlie  proposal  for  the  girl,  a  proposal  which, 
under  no  circumstances,  is  met  by  a  refusal.  A  day  is 
then  fixed,  upon  the  morning  of  which,  before  sunrise, 
the  young  girl  is  sent  into  the  forest.  There  she  bides 
herself,  or  ihe  contrar>',  according  as  she  is  or  is  not 
disposed  to  accept  lier  suitor,  who,  an  hour  later,  is  ^ent 
in  her  pursuit.  If  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  her 
and  to  tako  her  back  to  her  parents  before  sunset,  the 
marriage  is'  consummated,  and  she  is  his  wife  for  ever; 
if,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  returns  to  camp  without  her, 
he  cannot  again  seek  her  hand. 

M.  de  la  Gironiere  lost  his  charming  wife,  and 
returned  to  France,  where  he  might  have  re- 
mained in  obscurity,  but  for  the  fear  of  being  ex- 
hibited as  a  phantom  in  one  of  M.  Dumas*8  works 
of  fiction.  Such  at  least  is  the  reason  he  gives 
for  favouring  the  world  with  these  most  interesting 
and  astounding  adventures. 

The  Angler's  Complete  Guide  to  the  Rivers  and  Lakes 
of  England.  By  Robert  Blaret,  Esq.  London : 
Whittaker  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
1853. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion useful  to  the  angler ;  the  accounts  given  of 
the  more  northern  lakes  and  streams  of  England 
may,  we  think,  be  relied  upon ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  has  taken  much  upon  hearsay,  and 
has  not  himself  fished  all  the  streams  whose 
merits  and  demerits  he  takes  upon  him  to  rehearse. 
"VVe  will  cite  the  Lower  Avon  as  a  specimen  of 
blundering.  In  page  41  it  is  described  as  rising 
near  "Wootton  Basset,  passing  Bath  and  Bristol, 
falling  into  the  British  Channel,  and  abounding 
in  salmon  and  trout.  In  page  132  it  is  confounded 
with  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  is  said  to  enter 
Somersetshii'e  a  little  below  Bradford,  to  be  navi- 
cable  thence  to  Bath,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
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Frome  and  Midford  Brook  above  the  city,  &c. 
Now  the  facts  are,  that  there  are  no  salmon  in  the 
Avon  of  Somersetshire,  and  veiy  few  trout,  though 
the  brooks  which  feed  it  abound  with  them,  the 
best  being  Box  Brook,  which  our  author  does  not 
mention,  while  he  does  mention  Midford  Brook, 
which  does  not  extend  to  the  Avon,  and  he  leaves 
unmentioned  a  score  of  other  streams  with  which 
every  Somersetshire  angler  is  acquainted.  Again, 
the  Avon  from  Bradford  to  Bath  is  not  navigable 
— a  navigable  canal  running  by  the  side  of  it  and 
crossing  it  upon  an  aqueduct  at  Dundas;  and 
precisely  because  it  is  not  navigable  it  is  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  anglers  during  the  season.  The 
Avon  is  a  thick  dirty  stream,  in  which  the  salmon 
would  not  live,  and  the  trout  never  venture  far, 
being  always  caught,  when  caught  in  the  river, 
at  or  near  the  embouchure  of  a  brook.  It  abounds 
in  pike,  chub,  roach,  dace,  perch,  gudgeons, 
bleak,  and  eels,  with  a  few  lampreys ;  and  beyond 
these  has  no  other  fish,  save  an  occasional  stray 
trout  and  shoals  of  minnows.  The  navigati  n  of 
the  Avon  extends  from  Bristol  no  farther  than  the 
city  of  Bath,  where  it  is  stopped  by  a  weir,  the 
barges  bound  for  London  here  entering  the  Ken- 
net  and  Avon  Canal. 


Tke  Napoleon  Dynasty.  By  the  Berkeley  Men 
AND  Another.  From  Charle,^  Bonaparte  to  Napo- 
leon II.,  by  THE  Berkeley  Men  :  Louis  Napoleon, 
by  F.  Greenwood.  Illustrated  with  Tweuty-two 
Portraits.  London:  Claike,  Beeton,  and  Co.  1853. 

The  "Napoleon  Dynasty,*'  by  the  Berkeley  Men,  is 
an  English  reprint  of  an  American  work,  which 
has  deservedly  obtained  popularity  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  furnishing  us  with  au- 
thentic personal  memoirs  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
it  supplies  a  desideratum  which  all  readers  of 
modem  history  must  have  felt  more  or  less.  The 
facts  here  recorded  appear  to  have  been  compiled 
with  industry  and  sit  ted  with  care :  that  they  are 
of  intense  interest  need  scarcely  be  said,  inasmuch 
as  they  touch  upon  the  leading  political  events  of 
Europe  during  the  career  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  reveal  to  us  many  of  the  secret  sources  ef  his 
most  extraordinary  acts.  The  work  is  written  in 
a  clear  and  pleasant  style,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  spirit. 

Mr.  Greenwood's  share  in  this  volume,  though 
but  comparatively  small,  is  a  very  different  and 
much  more  difficult  undertaking  than  that  of  the 
biographers  of  Napoleon's  family.  The  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  a  mystery  and  a  riddle, 
whom  many  an  (Edipus  has  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  solve.  There  have  been  a  multitude  of  bold 
and  lucky  or  unlucky  guesses  from  time  to  time 
— not  very  much  to  the  purpose,  as  every  day's 
experience  tends  more  and  more  to  show.  Mr. 
Greenwood  has  not  much  respect  for  guessing, 
but  sets  about  the  solution  of  the  problem  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Hobbs  goes  to  work  with 
a  Bramah  lock,  picking  out  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery by  cautious  and  gradual  steps,  and  evolving 
at  length  what  we  conceive  to  be  something  as 
near  to  the  moral  vera  effigies  of  the  half-man, 


half-monster,  at  present  upon  the  French  throne, 
as,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at,  by  the  mere  process  of  induction,  no 
other  process  being  available.  The  residt  is  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  self-made  monarch,  to 
whom  the  volume  is  dedicated — whether  with  or 
without  permission  the  proprietors  do  not  tell  us. 
This  portion  of  the  work — be  it  said  without  any 
disparagement  to  the  Berkeley  Men — is  by  far  the 
most  clever,  as  it  is,  at  the  present  period,  also, 
the  most  interesting  to  the  English  reader.  The 
volume  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  we  can  safely 
commend  it  as  a  worthy  addition  to  the  historical 
library. 


Social  and  Political  Morality.    By  Willlam  Lovett. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1853. 

We  have  read  no  work  on  this  subject,  and  we 
have  read  a  great  many,  which  we  feel  more 
strongly  disposed  to  recommend  to  our  readers, 
and  to  those  especially  whose  opinions  are  yet  to 
form,  than  this  valuable  treatise  of  Mr.  Lovett' s. 
It  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  careful  reading 
and  serious  and  manly  thought;  is  simple  in 
style,  terse  in  expression,  and,  without  a  grain  of 
the  dust  of  metaphysics  about  it,  is  full  of  soimd 
philosophy  and  practical  good  common-sense.  No 
man  or  woman  either  shall  read  it  without  feeling 
thut  he  or  she  ought  at  least  to  be  both  wiser  and 
better  for  it  —  and  no  young  student  who  takes 
it  up,  will  lay  it  down  without  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude  towards  its  author.  Wo  give  the  follow- 
ing as  a  sample  of  the  outspoken  manner  in  which 
social  errors  emd  vices  are  tried  by  the  tests  of 
truth  and  goodness.  Having  spoken  of  the  demo- 
ralizing and  degrading  effect  of  the  allowed  prac- 
tice of  falsehood  in  connection  with  some  of  our 
habitual  customs,  the  author  goes  on  — 

Of  a  like  degrading  tendency  are  acme  of  our  legal 
forms  and  customs.  Such  as  cautioning  criminals  not  to 
convict  themselves,  and  directing  them  to  plead  "not 
guilty,"  when  their  criminality  is  notorious;  of  swear- 
ing witnesses  to  speak  the  truth,  as  if  an  oath  would  pre- 
vent the  dishonest  from  lying,  or  increase  the  veracity 
of  those  to  whom  the  truth  is  habitual;  of  permitting 
advocates  to  weave  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  in  support  of 
crime,  and  to  mystify  and  perplex  all  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  detect  it.  All  such  practices,  as  well  as  all  kinds 
of  oaths  and  legal  protestations,  tend  to  undermine  the 
conscientious  respect  for  truth,  to  hold  out  inducements 
to  crime,  and  to  create  an  opinion  among  the  ignorant 
that  lies  are  not  criminal,  unless  the  name  of  God  is  in- 
voked ;  which  accounts  for  its  being  so  constantly  blended 
with  their  conversational  affirmations.  From  the  acts 
and  customs  also  of  priests  and  princes,  it  would  seem  as 
though  they  thought  lying  and  disloyalty  habitual  to  man; 
or  else,  wherefore  the  frequent  use  of  oaths  an4  forms 
to  test  his  sincerity  ?  Forms  proved  to  be  as  useless  as 
they  are  morally  mischievous,  as  we  see  them  constantly 
broken  by  both  priest  and  princes;  and  as  often  renewed, 
as  those  in  authority  deem  it  to  be  their  worldly  interest 
to  make  a  mockery  of  heaven.  'When  our  bribery  oaths 
are  found  efficacious  in  preventing  the  return  of  the 
briber,  our  parliamentary  oaths  in  keeping  out  corrupt 
and  unworthy  members,  and  our  university  oaths  in 
keeping  the  Church  purs  and  ondeflled,  the  people  may 
then  begin  to  see  some  virtue  in  them ;  bat  seeing  how 
they  all  fail  in  these  particulars,  they  are  apt  to  regard 
them  as  imposing  but  useless  shams. 
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Every  Englishman  knows  that  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  above  extract  are  substantially 
true ;  but  we  hav^  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
look  such  enormities  in  the  face  that  we  have  lost 
the  consciousness  of  their  moral  deformity^  and  we 
suffer  the  social  evils  they  produce,  wondering 
the  while  at  the  sources  whence  they  spring. 
Many  will,  perhaps,  regard  such  a  state  of  society 
ns  our  author's  work  shadows  forth  as  a  mere 
Utopia  —  so  much  the  worse  for  them:  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable,  and,  therefore,  nothing 
which  ought  to  be  unattainable  in  the  moral  code 
which  he  has  drawn  up  for  general  acceptance. 
"We  commend  its  provisions  to  the  universal  con- 
sideration. 


Christine  Van  Amherg :  a  Tale,  by  the  Countess 
jyArhouville.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  M. 
B.  Field,  M.A.     Loudon :  T.  Bosworth.     1858. 

The  heroine  of  this  story  is  confined  in  a  convent 
against  her  will,  and  after  enduring  years  of  mi- 
sery and  despair,  finds  a  dreary  rcftigo  in  such 
consolations  as  the  religious  observances  of  a  con- 
vent can  afford.  When  at  length  escape  is  open 
to  her,  she  no  longer  cares  to  accept  it,  having 
become  dead  to  the  world  and  apathetic  to  all  its 
claims,  even  to  those  of  her  accepted  lover.  Here 
is  no  slander  against  nunneries,  or  a  single  un- 
kind word  against  the  system  that  organizes  and 
sustains  them ;  the  sole  object  of  the  authoress 
appears  to  be  that  of  showing  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable effect  of  a  life  devoted  to  seclusion  and 
the  practice  of  religious  ceremonies  upon  the 
pliable  and  sensitive  minds  of  young  females. 
The  tale  is  essentially  melancholy  and  deplorable 
—  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  will  be  a  fa- 
vourite with  a  certain  class  of  readers. 


The  Spectator.  Witb  a  Biogi^aphiral  and  Ciitical 
Preface,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Part  I.  London : 
T.  Bosworth.  1863. 

Ofr  old  friend  the  "  Spectator  "  here  appears  in  a 
new  dress,  and  in  a  neat  and  portable  form,  and  ac- 
companied vdth  notes  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  unlettered  reader  to 
understand  various  allusions  to  matters  and  cus- 
toms now  become  obsolete.  No  man  to  whom 
literature  is  a  delight  should  be  without  a  copy 
of  this  work,  and  to  those  who  do  not  possess  it, 
the  issue  of  the  present  cheap  edition  affords  an 
opportunity  of  filling  up  a  chasm  in  their  book- 
shelves. 


Milton  s  Poetical  Works.  With  Life,  Critical  Disser- 
tations, and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
George  GiLFiLLAx.  In  two  volumes.  Edinburgh: 
James  NichoU.  London:  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.    185:3. 

These  volumes  form  part  of  a  new  series  of  the 
*' British  Poets"  publishing  by  Mr.  Nichollin  the 
form  of  substantial  and  elegant  library  volumes, 
at  a  price  less  than  one-third  of  that  which  the 
public  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  tomes  of 
puch  goodly  port  and  quality.     Paper,  print^^  and 


binding  are  all  excellent — the  type  large  and 
clear.  The  text  is  enriched,  not  overloaded,  with 
notes  explanatory  of  allusions  classical,  geogra- 
phical, and  other,  not  otherwise  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader.  The  life  of  Milton  by  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  like  all  the  biographical  pictures  of 
that  gentleman,  is,  in  spite  of  the  scanty  materials 
at  his  command,  a  masterly  and  manful  outline : 
more  it  was  impossible  to  make  it,  and  much  more 
than  is  here  told  the  world  will  never  know  of  the 
personal  history  of  John  Milton.  N"o  new  facts 
that  we  are  aware  of  are  adduced ;  but  all  that 
can  be  relied  upon  as  authentic  is  collated  and 
preserved,  while  certain  very  apocryphal  anec- 
dotes current  among  the  admirers  of  the  great 
poet  ai*e  wisely  omitted.  The  critical  estimate 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume  contains  an  admi- 
rable and  eloquent  anal3^sis  of  the  mind  and 
genius  of  the  bard  who  was  "  before  all  ages," — 
and  from  this  valuable  and  finished  essay  we  shall 
take  one  or  two  extracts,  to  show  the  reader  how 
well  and  worthily  tlio  author  of  **  The  Bards  of 
the  Bible  "  plays  the  part  of  herald  to  another 
bard  kindred  with  them,  and  scarce  less  august 
and  sublime  than  they.  The  following  is  a 
suggestive  summing-up  of  Milton's  intellectual 
character : 

Milton  was  not  a  bright  fragment,  with  yawning  edges 
and  fluctuating  lustre;  he  wgis,  in  a  minor  sense,  a 
"  Whole  One."  (Hfled  originally  with  all  natural  capa- 
cities,—  the  reasoning  and  the  imaginative,  the  creative 
and  the  mechanical,  the  mathematical  and  the  musical — 
he  gave  them  the  highest  culture  possible  in  hia  age; 
he  sustained  and  inspirited  their  operations  by  the  exer. 
cise  and  careful  management  of  a  fine  bodily  constitution ; 
and  he  baptized  them  in  the  streams  of  Divine  Truth 
and  of  gospel  morality — in 

"  Siloa's  brook  that  flows 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  (iod." 

The  result  was  not  a  monster  of  mingled  power  and 
weakness,  wisdom  and  folly,  such  as  we  find  in  a  Julius 
Cjvsar,  a  Mirabeau,  a  Voltaire,  or  a  Napoleon,  but  a 
thoroughly  finished  and  compactly-built  man — with 
strength  and  symmetry'  equal  to  each  other — with  head 
and  heart  bound  together  by  the  band  of  worship, — 
truly  what  Ciesar  was  falsely  called,  "  the  foremost  man 
of  all  the  world," — only,  shall  we  say,  "a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,"  or  than  those  surpassing  mortals,  who, 
in  the  days  of  the  past,  met  with  angels,  or  saw  the  great 
I  AM  himself,  and  became  their  similitudes  on  earth, 
and  their  oracles  to  men.  And  what  if  this  Whole  One 
did  feel  himself  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim — did  look  wish- 
fully to  the  far-off  heavens, —  did  wear  supernal  scorn  at 
times  upon  his  lip,  and  say,  "  I  do  well  to  be  angry  even 
unto  death !" — it  was  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  one 
of  the  few  things  which  proved  him  not  to  be  di\ine. 

The  next  extract  is  from  his  biographer*  s  esti- 
mate of  Milton's  dramatic  power. 

Milton,  it  has  been  believed  by  many,  began  the  Para- 
disc  Lost  in  a  dramatic  form  ;  had  he  completed  it  as  a 
drama,  it  had  become  a  tragedy  surpassing  any  single 
play  in  yEschylus  or  Shakspere — it  would  have  necessa- 
rily avoided  the  prose  and  platitudes  which  are  found  iu 
the  present  epic — it  would  have  combined  tlie  rugged 
force  of  tbe  Agonistes  with  a  fai'  richer,  more  imaginative 
and  passionate  treatment,  and  would  have  stood  more 
conspicuously  and  colossally  alone  among  the  dramas 
than  it  does  now  among  the  epics  of  the  world.  There 
are  many  still  jrho  mate  the  Iliad  and  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  vrith  the  Paradise  Lost ;  but  there  would,  we  think, 
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have  been  none  to  compare  the  Promeikeui  Vinctus^  or 
the  Macbeth,  to  the  "  Fall  of  Man,"  by  Milton,  had  he 
executed  his  purpose  as  he  could  have  done.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  his  native  genius  was  superior  or 
equal  to  that  of  Shakspere  and  ^schylus,  but  merely 
that  his  blended  art,  genius,  learning,  and  religion  would 
have  constructed  a  greater  separate  dramatic  structure 
than  any  they  have  left — a  drama  combining  the  severity 
and  loftiness  of  the  old  Grecian  model,  with  much  of  the 
subtlety,  variety,  and  brilliance  of  the  Shaksperlan  play. 

On  the  subject  of  plagiarism  alleged  against 
Milton  by  some  of  his  critics,  Mr.  Gil^an  thus 
speaks: 

As  the  Messiah  in  his  progress  snatched  up  his  fallen 
foes,  and  drove  them  before  him  like  leaves  in  the  blast, 
Milton,  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  inspiration,  snatches  up 
words,  allusions,  images  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the 
word  of  God,  and  bears  them  in  triumph  and  in  terror 
on — and  as  soon  call  a  tornado  a  plagiarist  of  the  forest 

it  tears  up  in  the  fury  of  its  power,  as  the  poet 

Milton  was  too  rich  to  require  to  steal ;  and  although  he 
often  imitates  he  always  improves,  and  never  commits 
base  and  palpable  theft.  If,  indeed,  to  follow  faithfully 
in  one's  own  way  a  signal  given  by  another — to  finish  in 
an  unexpected  and  independent  style  the  torso  of  another 
artist —  to  deliver  by  a  masterly  stroke,  the  Minerva 
struggling  in  the  brain  of  another  god — to  light  a  torch 
fairly  and  openly  at  the  sun — to  change  a  mass  of  dead 
fuel  into  a  quick  flame — to  snatch  in  the  keen  and 
desperate  meUe  an  axe  from  the  next  yeoman,  and  deal 
blows  therewith — to  draw  from  other  wells  with  a  golden 
pitcher,  which  shall  hallow  and  beautify  whatever  it 
brings  up, — if  this  be  a  thief,  then  let  us  call  Milton  one, 
nay,  the  prince — the  god — the  Mercury  of  thieves. 

We  cannot  forbear  one  more  extract.  It  is  a 
passage  characteristically  illustrative  of  the 
Samson  A^anistss,  which  ^everybody  reads  so 
often,  and  ever  with  fresh  delight. 

This  drama  (says  Mr.  G.)  accomplishes  great  effects 
by  a  very  small  apparent  expenditure  of  means.  Even 
as  the  hero  has  his  limbs  fettered,  has  Milton  cramped 
himself  with  Aristotelian  unities.  Samson,  however, 
says, 

"  My  heel's  are  fettered,  but  my  fist  is  free." 

And  so  ^niton's  genius  asserts  itself,  in  spite  of  the 
unities.  If  shaven  of  his  giant  locks,  they  have  yet,  like 
the  Danite's  begun  to  grow.  There  is  no  luxuriance  in 
this  poem;  it  is  throughout  severe,  sculptural,  and  stands 
up  before  you  like  a  statue,  bloodless  and  blind.  A  deep 
gloom  hangs  over  its  story,  and  the  peevishness  of  its 
hero  is  only  compensated  by  his  power.  Samson  is  Mil- 
ton in  a  hard  Hebrew  form.  The  fair  vesture  of  youth 
and  hope  is  for  ever  gone  from  his  limbs,  the  hair  of  his 
head  is  shoiii,  he  is  clad  in  "filthy  garments,"  forsaken, 
blind,  carelessly  diffused;  but  his  courage,  pride, 
patriotism,  and  devotion  are  still  extant,  and  ready 
to  re-assert  themselves  once  more  to  avenge  the  loss 
of  his  two  eyes.  His  hand  has  few  flowers  in  it;  it 
strains  rather  at  the  pillars,  and  uses  them  as  the  instru- 
ments of  its  terrible  concentrated  force.  His  spirit  is 
that  of  Abimelecb,  when  he  cried  to  his  armoiur-bearer, 
"  Say  not  a  woman  slew  me."  Samson  must  die,  with  a 
city  of  enemies  dragged  down  to  death  above  him,  and 
give  to  suicide  for  once  a  patriotic  dignity,  and  a  sacra- 
mental consecration.  The  scenes  with  Delilah  and 
Harapah  are  amazingly  spirited  and  dramatic,  although 
coarser  in  style  than  Milton's  wont.  The  choruses  rise 
sometimes  to  Grecian  grandeur  of  lyric  thought,  and  sink 
more  frequently  into  Grecian  intricacy  of  measure. 
Altogether,  you  believe  with  trembling  in  the  power  of 
the  poem.  It  is  no  Hymettus  humming  with  bees,  and 
blushing  with  flowers ;  it  is  a  Sinai,  bared  in  the  wrath 
pf  heaven,  hanging  over  your  head,  and  threatening  to 


crush  wonder  out  of  yon,  rather  than  to  awaken  warm 
and  wilUng  admiration. 

The  above  extracts,  more  than  anything  we 
could  say,  will  commend  these  volumes,  and  the 
series  of  which  they  form  a  part,  to  the  good 
opinion  of  the  reader.  As  a  cheap  and  excellent 
library  edition  of  the  "British  Poets,"  they  will 
prove  acceptable  to  a  very  numerous  class ;  and, 
under  the  management  of  their  present  able  editor, 
we  cannot  harhour  a  doubt  of  their  success  with 
the  public. 


The  Industrial  Movement  in  Ireland^  as  illustrated  by 
the  National  Exhibition  of  1852.  By  John  Francis 
Maouire,  M.P.,  Mayor  of  Cork.  Cork:  J. O'Brien. 
London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  Dublin :  J. 
M'Glashan.  1853. 

As  the  historian  of  the  Cork  Exhibition,  which, 
though  it  excited  but  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion in  England,  was  fruitful  of  good  results  for 
Ireland,  Mr.  Maguire  has  bestowed  a  good  share 
of  labour  in  preparing  this  memorial  of  an  exploit 
of  which  Irishmen  have  reason  to  be  proud.     Por 
the  faults  of  his  book,  which,  though  not  few,  are 
chiefly  those  inevitable  upon  hastiness  of  compo- 
sition, he  gives   a  sufficient  apology  by  setting 
forth  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties  as  a  magistrate 
and  a  member  of  Parliament.     He  has,  in  fact, 
been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  study  brevity,  and 
we  have  consequently  a  volume  one-third  larger 
than  there  was  any  necessity  for.     But  in  spite  of 
the  natural  dryness  of  the  subject  he  has  found 
means  of  making  it  amusing,  and  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  length  hy  the  occasional  spright- 
liness  of  his  pages.     The  work  contains  a  mass  of 
useful  and,  in  some  respects,  not  a  little  carious 
information  upon  matters  connected  with  Irish 
industry,  which,  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  him, 
shows  unequivocal  symptoms  of  reviving  energy. 
In  the  wish  to  do  justice  to  his  countrymen  ex- 
hibiting, he  has  dwelt  at  too  great  length  upon  the 
catalogue  of  their  productions  and  performances, 
relieving  it,  however,  occasionally  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  joke  by  way  of  seasoning.     One  exhi- 
bitor, for  instance,  sends  in  a  barrel  of  ale,  and 
the  author  finds  it  difficult  to  define  the  character 
of  the  liquor  from  the  contemplation  of  the  cask. 
Another  exhibits  hair-brushes,  and  he  recommends 
gentlemen  who  have  the  luck  to  be  bald,  to  buy 
a  wig  of  Messrs.  Madden  and  Black,  that  they 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  proving  their  merits. 
From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  dignity  of 
authorship  sits  very  easy  upon  his  shoulders ;  but 
if  he  plays  thus  pleasantly  with  his  subject,  he  is 
too  good  a  judge  to  neglect  any  part  of  it,  or  slur 
over  its  details  —  and  if  he  makes  an  omission  in 
one  place,  compensates  for  it  in  another.     In  the 
arrangement  of  his  subjects  he  appears  to  have 
followed  the  whim  of  the  moment,  and  no  settled 
plan  —  thus  fishing-tackle  and  guns  go  together 
because  both  are  used  by  sportsmen ;  and  brushes, 
combs,  pins,  blacking,  and  perukes  are  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, because  all  are  for  toilet  service.  This  would 
not  have  signified  much,  had  the  index  been  pre- 
pared alphabetically ;  but  as  that  is  on  the  same 
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plan  as  the  iext,  the  reader  must  put  up  with 
some  trouble  in  finding  what  he  wants.  Nearly 
a  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  Female 
Industrial  Movement;  and  to  this  part  of  the  work, 
as  to  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  record,  we 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
supplementary  chapters  on  the  Flax  and  Beet-root 
Sugar  Manufactures  are  also  well  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  English  capitalist.  We 
are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  have  learned 
more  concerning  the  resources  of  Ireland  from  this 
hasty  and  rather  rambling  production  than  we 
were  aware  we  had  yet  to  learn. 


The  Darkness  and  the  Dawn  in  India:  Two  Mis- 
sionary Discourses.  By  Narayan  Sheshadri  and 
John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Edinburgh:  W. 
Whyte  and  Co.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  1 853. 

The  first  of  these  discourses  sets  forth  the  spiritual 
darkness  of  India  by  exposing  the  absurdities  of 
the  Brahminical  worship;  the  second  illustrates 
the  dawn  of  spiritual  light  by  recounting  what 
has  been  done  for  the  christianization  of  India 
through  the  means  of  missionary  labours.  The 
first  is  the  production  of  a  native  convert,  the 
second  of  a  missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Both  contain  facts  of  much  interest  to  the 
religious  public,  accompanied  with  reflections  and 
exhortations  corresponding  with  their  importance. 
We  trust  their  publication  may  serve  to  enhance 
the  funds  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Free 
Church,  in  whose  behalf  they  were  delivered. 


Arundines  Deves ;  or  Poetical  Translations  on  a  New 
Principle.  By  a  Scotch  Physician.  Edinburgh : 
Maclacblan  and  Stewart.  London :  Simpkin  and 
Marshall.    Aberdeen:  D.  Wyllie  and  Son.   1»53. 

The  new  principle  upon  which  "  a  Scotch  phy- 
sician "  translates  eight  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  will 
be  best  defined  in  his  own  words : — "It  has  been  my 
aim,'*  he  says,  "  to  produce  such  lyric  poems  as  I 
conceive  Horace  himself  would  have  produced  if  the 
English  language  of  the  present  day  had  been  the 
language  of  imperial  Rome  at  the  time  he  lived. 
In  a  word,  I  profess  to  give  not  only  the  exact 
sense,  but  also  the  manner,  the  spirit,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  numbers  of  the  original ;  while 
I  have  also  aimed  at  giving  my  performances  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  native  compositions  in  our 
own  language."  There  can  be  no  question  but 
this  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  translator ; 
but  the  difficulty  —  the  supposed  impossibility 
of  effecting  it,  has  led  to  all  manner  of  paraphrases 
and  perversions  which  under  the  name  of  transla- 
tions have  misrepresented  to  modern  readers  the 
works  of  ancient  authors.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  our  physician  has  succeeded  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  in  showing  the  possibility  at 
least  of  faithful  rendering  in  all  cases.  We  shall 
quote,  as  an  example,  a  most  familiar  ode,  which 
it  appears  to  us  has  undergone  the  smallest 
possible  transformation  in  assuming  an  English 
garb  :  — 


Ode  U — Book  II.    To  Postuitob. 

O  Postumus !     O  Postumus ! 
Alas !  the  fleeting  years  to  us 
Glide  on,  nor  piety  can  stay 
The  approach  of  wrinkled  age,  or  matchless  death  delay ; 
Nor  can  three  hundred  bulls  atone, 
Hy  friend,  each  day  that  passeth  on, 
Stem  Pluto,  who  within  his  stream 
Doth  Tityus  confine,  and  Giryon's  triple  frame  ;  — 
Sad  stream  !  that  must  be  ferried  o'er 
By  all  that  feed  upon  the  store 
Of  Earth,  whate'er  our  lot  ordains, 
Whether  we  shall  be  kings,  or  livu  as  abject  swains. 
Though  bloody  war  we  ce&se  to  brave. 
And  the  hoarse  Adna's  shattered  wave, 
'Tis  all  in  vain,  and  fraught  with  death ; 
In  auttmin  we  shall  shun  in  vain  Sirocco's  breath ; 
By  dark  Cocytos'  languid  tide 
Of  wandering  waves  we  must  reside. 
With  Danaus,  thine  offspring  vile, 
And  Sisyphus  condemned  to  everlasting  toil. 

Your  land,  and  home,  and  lovely  spouse. 
You  must  forego ;  save  cypress  boughs 
Detested,  of  the  trees  ye  rear. 
Shall  no  one  then  attend  their  short-lived  master's  bier. 
'  A  fitter  heir  will  quickly  drain 
Your  CcGcubap  secured  in  vain 
By  hundred  keys,  with  better  wine 
Shall  your  proud  pavement  stain,  than  as  when  pontifls 
dine. 

In  addition  to  the  English  translations  of  Ho- 
race we  have  also  a  new  Latin  version  of  Grey's 
"  Elegy,"  some  of  the  stanzas  of  which  are  pecu- 
liarly happy.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  in  an  elegant  Latin  sonnet. 


Curiosities  of  Modern  Shaksperian  Criticism.  By 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  London :  John 
Russell  Smitli.     1B53. 

The  objections  here  urged  against  the  criticism  of 
the  Athenaeum  upon  Mr.  Halliwell's  edition  of 
Shakspere  appear  to  be  well-founded,  and  this 
gentleman  vindicates  his  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  the  great  dramatist  very  successfully  from  the 
aspersions  of  the  reviewer.  The  attack  upon  Mr. 
Halliwell  would  appear  to  be  a  natural  sequence 
of  the  support  which  the  Athenamm  has  latterly 
thought  fit  to  afford  to  the  greatest  literary  blun- 
der of  the  present  century, — the  publication  by 
Mr.  P.  Collier  of  a  supposed  corrected  edition 
of  Shakspere  discovered  by  him,  and  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  private  copy  of  some  shal- 
low mooncalf  who,  wanting  brains  to  understand 
what  was  written,  altered  it  to  the  level  of  his 
capacity — who  tampered  with  Shakspere,  as  men 
are  yet  found  tampering  with  Milton,  to  make 
him  intelligible  to  themselves.  In  an  unguarded 
moment,  the  Atheneeum  declared  that  these  alter- 
ations "recommend  themselves  to  adoption  by 
that  surest  of  all  criticisms,  the  judgment  of 
common  sense," — and  having  so  said,  must  of 
course  stick  to  it.  The  common  sense,  however, 
of  those  who  knew  anything  of  Shakspere  found 
itself  insulted  by  the  disgraceful  stupidities  en- 
deavoured to  be  palmed  upon  them —  and  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  advocates  to  vindicate  the 
purity  of  the  ancient  text.  A  very  pretty  quarrel 
has  arisen,  in  which,  however,  we  have  no  incli- 
nation to  mingle.     The  pamphlet  before  us  is  one 
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of  the  missiles  flying  about  in  the  fray,  and  might 
be  appropriately  labelled,  in  the  language  of  Osrio, 
in  **  Hamlet," — "  a  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit." 

Outlines  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  LogiCf  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  Sc.  dtc.  By  Davii) 
Stuart,  D.D.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Dublin : 
J.  M'Glashan.  London :  W.  and  S.  Orr.  Edin- 
burgh :  J.  Menzies.     1853. 

We  can  commend  this  little  manual  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science  to  all  desirous  of  commencing, 
the  study  of  the  difficult  and  important  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  as  a  truly  valuable  and  mas- 
terly performance.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the 
author  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Science  of  Mind  and  Morals,  and  this 
he  has  accomplished  in  a  manner  so  attractive  and 
graceful,  as  can  hardly  fail  to  induce  many  who 
shall  have  mastered  these  Outlines  under  the  di- 
rection of  preceptors  or  parents,  to  fill  them  up  by 
a  spontaneous  application  to  the  larger  works 
enumerated  in  his  critical  catalogue.  With  Dr. 
Stuart,  philosophy  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  highest  wisdom  is  the  Word  of  God. 

Stray  Leaves  from  Shady  Places,  By  Mrs.  Newton 
Crossland.  London :  G.  Eoutledge  and  Co.,  Far- 
ringdon-street.     1853. 

Stbay  Leaves  are  a  series  of  tales,  domestic  and 
adventurous,  by  the  authoress  of  **Lydia — a 
Woman's  Book."  There  is  a  shadow  of  melan- 
choly over  them  all,  not  without  a  few  gleams  of 
sunshine  at  eventide,  when  the  shadiest  place  is 
lighted  up  with  tlie  promise  of  a  bright  morrow. 
The  first  of  these  sketches,  "  Gold,  or  the  Half 
Brothers,"  is  the  best  story,  the  most  ingenious, 
natural,  and  probable,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps, 
is  told  in  the  least  artificial  and  most  forcible 
manner.  "  Geraldine  "  presents  us  with  several 
exquisite  pictures,  but  too  many  of  them  are 
forced  and  out  of  nature.  Li  her  gmxiety  to 
exalt  woman,  the  writer  unnecessarily  distorts 
and  debases  man.  Lionel  Weymouth  is  an  im- 
possibility— a  libel  upon  manliness  and  upon 
himself ;  and  Geraldine  loses  dignity  by  winning 
him  at  last.  Mrs.  Crossland  can  write  nothing 
that  is  not  well  worth  reading,  and  fraught  with 
instruction  of  some  kind  or  other.  Her  sex  will 
be  wiser  and  better  for  the  perusal  of  her  books, 
as  every  page  of  them  is  written  with  a  definite 
purpose ;  but  in  some  of  these  shorter  stories  there 
are  strange  deviations  from  the  dry  facts  of  every- 
day life,  hardly  calculated  to  be  of  much  service 
to  woman  or  man  either.  Thus,  one  lady  is 
described  as  rescuing  her  husband  from  embarrass- 
ment by  earning  twenty  guineas  a  week  by 
hair-dressing !  If  such  a  thing  is  practicable,  of 
course  the  more  widely  it  is  known  the  better, 
but  we  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 
Again,  a  young  shopkeeper  in  a  new  neighbour- 
hood saves  money  enough  in  a  year  to  buy  his 
neighbour's  bouse !  The  invention  of  such  bril- 
liant fallacies  always  mars  the  application  of  a 
story,  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
people  to  look  for  miracles  to  help  them  out  of 


the  mire.  With  the  exception  of  some  few 
blemishes  of  this  description,  these  tales  are  ex- 
cellent in  their  execution,  as  they  are  really 
admirable  in  design. 


Agricultural  Labourers  as  they  were,  are,  and  should 
he  in  tlieir  Social  Condition.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Stuart,  A.M.    Blackwood  and  Sons.     1863. 

In  this  address,  delivered  before  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Forfarshire  Agricultural  Association,  in 
June  last,  the  whole  question  of  the  treatment 
of  agricultural  labourers,  their  habitations,  their 
social,  moral,  and  domestic  standing,  as  connected 
with  their  relation  to  employers,  is  goLo  into  in  a 
thorough,  vigorous,  and  practical  manner.  The 
Bothy  and  Bondager  systems  are  fairly  disc  ussed 
and  their  impolicy  exposed :  the  substitution  of 
the  loom  for  the  cow,  and  the  consequent  debase- 
ment of  the  married  labourer's  condition,  is  shown 
to  be  as  unprofitable  to  the  farmer  as  it  is  discom- 
forting and  ruinous  to  the  labourer.  The  d:uyof 
property,  as  well  as  its  rights,  is  zealously  enforced 
by  the  best  of  all  arguments,  inasmuch  as  the 
farmer  is  led  to  see  that  his  own  interests  are 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  individuals  he  employs, 
and  that  if  he  would  have  effective  service,  it 
must  come  from  men  not  morally  degraded  or 
abandoned  to  domestic  misery.  There  may  be 
much  in  the  reasoning  of  the  author,  who  advo- 
cates the  claim  of  the  poor  Scottish  labourer, 
which  is  offensive  to  the  disciples  of  laisser  faire ; 
but  in  such  a  case  we  care  little  for  that ;  a  great 
social  evil  has  to  bo  remedied ;  and  experience,  as 
Mr.  Stuart  shows,  has  in  many  instances  pointed 
out  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  done.  We  might, 
if  it  were  necessary,  point  to  many  other  examples 
coming  within  our  own  knowledge,  where  the 
well-judged  liberality,  or  rather  justice,  of  the  em- 
ployer towards  the  employed  has  resulted  in 
augmenting  the  interest  ot'  capital.  Let  the 
Scotch  farmer  accept  this  **  address  "  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  his  soundest  policy. 


Schools  and  other  Similar  Institutions  for  the  Indus- 
trial Classes,  dc.  By  the  Bev.  K.  Dawes,  M.A., 
Dean  of  Hereford.  London :  Groombridge  and 
Sons.     1853. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  April  last.  It  gives 
a  concise  history  of  the  foundation  and  working 
of  the  King's  Somborne  Schools,  and  of  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  coimtry  which  have  been 
established  upon  the  Dean  of  Hereford's  plan. 
It  proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  gratifying  fact,  that 
education,  if  it  be  really  such,  will,  like  every- 
thing else  that  is  worth  having,  find  its  price  m 
the  market — and  that  those  who  undertake  to 
dispense  it,  have  only  to  administer  the  genuine 
article  in  order  to  secure  encouragement.  The 
King's  Somborne  Schools  are  self-supporting, 
because  the  education  they  afford  is  worth  the 
money  it  costs ;  while  many  eleemosynary  schools 
are  declining,  because  the  instruction  they  profess 
to  impart  is  a  mere  delusion  and  not  worth  the 
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time  lost  in  attending  to  receive  it.  The  facts 
detailed  in  these  few  pages  are  worth  whole 
volumes  of  theories,  aod  ought  to  he  well  weighed 
at  this  particular  epoch. 


Sermons  on  some  of  the  Trials^  Duties^  and  Encou- 
ragements of  the  Chrhitian  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bradley.  Tendon  :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.;  and  T.  Hatchard.     1853. 

It  is  very  much  the  hahit  with  a  certain  class  of 
preachers  and  puhlishers  of  sermons  just  now,  to 
wander  away  from  the  simple  doctrines  and  plain 
language  of  which  the  Bihle  sets  so  forcihle  an 
example,  and  to  envelop  their  meaning  in  poetic 
imagery  or  erudite  forms  of  speech  caJculated  to 
excite  the  imagination  or  tickle  the  ears  of  their 
auditors  and  readers.  The  author  of  these  volumes 
follows  a  plan  the  very  reverse  of  this — and, 
except  in  the  use  of  a  style  remarkahly  chaste 
and  correct,  makes  no  exhibition  of  learning 
beyond  a  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
scriptural  truth  and  its  applicability  to  the  neces- 
sities of  mankind.  It  is  really  refreshing,  after 
a  bout  with  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  one 
or  other  of  the  apostles  of  the  new  theologies,  to  sit 
down  quietly  and  consent  to  be  taught,  in  plain 
words,  our  plain  duty,  by  one  who,  caring  to  teach 
nothing  more,  leads  us  back  to  the  old  paths  and 
by  the  side  of  the  still,  clear  waters,  where  the 
fruits  of  a  Christian  life  best  grow  and  flourish. 
These  discourses  are  short,  simple,  and  essentially 
practical.  To  those  debarred  from  attending 
public  worship,  through  distance  or  ill-health, 
they  will  prove  a  treasure,  and  will  worthily 
flu  a  place  in  the  library  of  any  family  where 
evangelical  truth  and  sincerity  are  prized  above 
oratorical  display. 

Thomsons  Poetical  Works.  With  life,  Critical 
Dissei-tation,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  Edinburgh :  J.  Nicholl. 
London:  Nisbet  and  Co.  Dublin:  Robertson. 
1853. 

This  volume  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Nicholl's  new 
series  of  the  * '  British  Poets ' '  —  the  first  and  second 
being  the  works  of  Milton,  noticed  above.  Like 
them  it  is  got  up  in  an  excellent  and  substantial 
manner,  and  prefaced  with  a  most  interesting 
biography  and  a  good  sample  of  discriminating 
criticism.  Perhaps  the  editor's  admiration  of 
such  a  "  fine  fat  fellow "  aa  the  author  of  the 
"Seasons"  has  slightly  influenced  his  verdict 
with  regard  to  his  works.  Thomson,  in  many 
respects  the  greatest  poet  since  Milton,  is  at  times 
more  dismally  dry  and  dull  than  he  here  gets 
credit  for.  Homer,  it  is  said,  sometimes  nodded — 
but  Thomson  very  often  fell  fast  asleep. 


Turkey  and  Christendom:  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Relations  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
States  of  Europe.  (Travellers*  Library.)  London: 
Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

This  work  is  a  reprint,  with  additions,  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
1849.     It  is  an  able  summary  of  Jlnropoan  his- 


tory, 80  far  as  that  history  is  illostratiYe  of  the 
past  and  present  position  of  the  Turkish  empire 
in  relation  to  the  European  powers.  Without 
some  familiarity  with  the  &ct8  detailed  in  the 
commencement  of  this  elaborate  article,  we  can 
have  no  basis  for  forming  a  judgment  upon  the 
Eastern  question,  which  is  now  the  most  impor- 
tant and  all-engrossing  topic  of  the  day.  At  a 
very  small  expense  of  time  and  cash,  the  general 
reader  may,  by  the  aid  of  this  pocket  volume,  put 
himself  in  possession  of  the  whole  facts  of  the  case 
as  it  stands  and  has  stood  for  centuries  past ;  and 
if  he  lack  the  elements  for  forming  a  decided 
opinion,  he  wiU  thank  us  for  referring  him  to  this 
essay  as  a  guide. 


Thomas  a  Becket,  and  other  Poems.    By  Patrick 
Scott.    London :  Longman  and  Co.    1853. 

We  have  had  occasion  ere  now  to  speak  in  terms 
of  admiration  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Scott.  With  a 
fine  ear,  a  cultivated  taste,  great  facility  in  metri- 
cal expression,  and  an  extraordinary  command  of 
language,  he  can  write  nothing  mean,  or  halting, 
or  common-place.  He  is  no  lover  of  the  stock  and 
stereotyped  subjects,  of  which  young  poets  have 
made  a  common  property  from  time  immemorial — 
those  established  griefs  and  grievances,  about  which 
lackadaisical  young  ladies  and  maudlin  youths, 
with  turned-down  collars  and  long  hair,  who  are 
nothing  if  not  melancholy  and  miserable,  delight 
to  sigh  and  groan  to  the  music  of  crippled  metres. 
He  is  a  man  of  totally  diflcrent  stamp,  who  knows 
the  world,  and  knows  himself — and  loves  the 
beautiful  and  honours  the  good  and  true,  and 
keeps  a  lash  for  folly  and  knavery,  and  knows  how 
and  when  to  use  it.  We  parted  with  him  last  in 
the  moon,  where  he  had  led  us  a  very  amusing 
dance — and  are  glad  to  shake  hands  with  him 
again,  occupied  with  a  nobler  theme,  upon  the 
broad  platform  of  English  history.  The  dramatic 
poem  of  Thomas  a  Becket  is  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessfal,  as  it  is  the  boldest  of  Mr.  Scott's  perform- 
ances. The  plot  is  simple  perhaps  to  a  fault, 
deviating  but  little,  beyond  the  attributing  of  jea- 
lousy as  a  motive  to  De  Tracy,  from  actual  fact. 
The  assassination  of  Becket  is  not  a  subject  for 
much  imagery,  and  the  poet  has  used  that  but 
sparingly,  though  at  times  with  much  force  and 
felicity.  The  real  strength  of  the  poem  lies  in  the 
true  discernment  of  character  and  the  intensity  of 
language,  which  now  with  covert  force,  now  with 
passionate  vehemence,  gives  it  its  appropriate 
expression.  We  shall  quote  a  part  of  a  scene 
between  Henry  and  the  Cardinals  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  Peter's.  After  the  hasty  expressions  of 
Henry,  the  assassins  have  started  upon  their  bloody 
mission.  The  monarch  suspects  their  purpose,  and 
has  dispatched  peremptory  orders  for  their  return. 

Henry.  By  the  liglit  of  heaven, 

Hath  Heniy  none  but  traitors  round  his  person? 
Shall  these,  my  own  hired  knaves,  these  conx< 

mon  kestrils, 
Swoop  at  a  falcon  ?    'Tis  a  royal  quany, 
To  be  Etmck  fairly — ha !  Lord  Cardinids  ! 
Bopie,  in  her  most  coQsideratq  wisdom  thlnksj 
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William, 
Henry, 


That  she,  the  head,  rules  best  when  most  mis- 
rule 
Pervades  the  membere — 'tis  a  gentle  mother 
To  draw  obedience  from  the  children's  quarrels, 
Which  her  care  lulls  into  a  waking  sleep ! 
This  is  your  master's  doing ! 
William,  Oursf    We've  one; 

Our  Father,  who's  in  heaven. 
Henry,  And  wondrously 

Ye  honour  the  paternity ! — 'tis  right ! 
Truly  the  Pope's  a  servant  to  the  servants 
Of Tush  !  hath  England  no  more  gold, 

my  Lords, 
That  ye've  no  more  devotion  for  its  king  ? 
Men,  too,  are  mostly  bribed  to  do  what's  wrong ; 
Yet  I  must  buy  you  to  my  ranks  to  fight 
Against  an  upstart  priest,  who  would  break 

down 
The  step  on  which  he  mounted — who  would 

stop, 
When  he  doth  speak,  the  royal  breath,  which 

made 
The  life  which  he  misuses  ? 
WiUiam,  He  withholds 

His  hand's  consent  to  what  his  soul  rejects. 

That  is,  when  c£dled  by  thee  to  ratify 

The  laws  of  man,  Heaven's  zealous  servant 

adds 
The  words  which  save  the  honour  of  his  God — 
And  of  his  order. 

What  herein  doth  Becket 
To  be  called  sinner? 

Call  him  what  ye  like ! 
And  add  when  first  he  sign'd  those  articles 
With  his  fuU  voice,  which  we  advised  drew  out 
As  the  ancestral  safeguards  of  the  realm, 
That  the  arch-traitor  sent  his  heart  to  Rome, 
To  witness  his  lips'  lie  at  Clarendon ! 
WilUam,  Those  godless  customs  touched  on  holy  ground. 
The   Church's  birth-land;    he  who  treathed 

consent 
To  such  a  trespsiss,  passed  his  powers,  and  gave 
That  which  he  could  not  give. 
Henry.  A  subject  owes 

Allegiance  to 

WiViam,  His  God  before  his  king ! 

Henry,     His  God! 

WiUiam,         ^      As  speeddng  through  the  mortal  lips 

Which  He  hath  made  his  own  ! 
Henry.  The  will  of  Heav*n, 

Strain'd  through  such  throats  as  thine,  Lord 

Cardinal, 
Would  pipe  to  a  strange  tune !  I  gave  this  man 

All  that  he  has 

WiUiam,  Your  highness  gave  him  land ; 

And  hard  cathedral  walls ;  €md  worldly  coin : 
But  the  great  spirit  and  the  soul  tiiat  make 
Infinity  their  field— the  lofty  faith, 
That  stands  on  earth,  yet  lifts  its  head  to 

Heav'n, 
And  looks  with  shaded  eyes  into  the  secrets 
Of  God's  pavilion  there — ^the  priceless  wealth 
Of  blessing  when  and  what  he  will  (and^  yea! 
It  shall  be  bless'd,  and  what  he  curses  curs'd, 
Or  serf  or  Csesar) — these  thou  gav'st  not, 

Prince, 
And  these  thou  canst  not  take ! 
Henry,  ^  Intiiguing  priest ! 

Think  not  to  reckon  'mid  the  slaves  of  Home 
Henry  of  England !     Oh !  would  Heaven  but 

grant 
That  I  could  cast  into  my  people's  eyes 
Light  from  my  own,  in  y<mr  authority. 
They'd  see  a  most  foul  monster,  fed  by  fools 
To  fatten  knaves !  And  yet  the  time  wtUcome, 
When  English  hands,  led  on  by  reasoning 

heads, 
Shall  tear  the  veil  from  off  the  face  of  Rome, 
And  show  the  harlot's  grin !     And  then,  my 

lords, 


Oiho, 


William, 


The  native  honesty  of  English  hearts 
Will  loathe  it,  as  1  now  ! 
William.  Yet  present  times 

Empower  his  Holiness  to  interdict 

Henry  {springing  forward),  God's  eyes  !    Lay  England 
under  interdict ! 
Shall  I,  who  can  raise  up  and  dash  to  earth 
A  castle  from  its  rocky  roots — sliall  I 
I — Henry — how  I  hate  ye  I — shall  I  suffer 
Pope,  prince,  or  li\ing  thing,  to  touch  the  name 
Of  my  dominions  with  his  villanous  breath  ? 
Shall  sandal,  or  arm'd  heel,  when  1  say  nay. 
Indent  the  dust  of  England  ? — Come,  we  waste 
Our  time  with  these  men.  Now,  I  hope  in  God 
I  never  more  may  see  a  cardinal ! 

(Exeunt  Henry  and  attendants.) 
My  Lord !  methinks  you  let  your  language  run 
A  dangerous  length.     His  Holiness  the  Pope 
Hath  need  of  Henry.    The  world's  scales  are 

held 
By  Alexander,  who,  to  trim  the  balance, 
Puts  princes  for  the  weights. 

Beyond  a  doubt! 
But  I  know  Henry — we'll  not  lose  him  yet. 
Nor  should  Rome  ever  bend,  but  when  she 

stoops 
To  pick  up  some  advantage :  a  knit  brow, 
When  there's  no  danger,  will  enhance  the  grace 
Of  a  few  smiles,  where'er  occasion  needs. 
Canst  thou   not  see  that  Becket's  hours  are 

numbered? 
'Twill  not  be  long  ere  we  shall  gain  a  martyr, 
And  this  hot  king  a  thorn  to  rake  his  flesh 
In  such  a  festering  sort,  'twill  take  to  heal  it 
A  costly  outlay  of  humility ! 
Those  knights  that  left  the  presence  of  the 

king 
Were  three  in  number — what  in  nature  ? 

Bold, 
Not  resolute ;  fierce-hearted,  but  not  firm. 
Then  will  their  purpose  break  like  scattered 

foam 
Upon  the  rock  of  action  ! 

No!  a  fourth 
Heis  follow'd  them,  I  hear,  who'll  guide  the 

wave — 
Break  when  it  will, 'twill  make  a  shipwreck  first. 
Who's  that? 

I  know  not —  some  men  say  De  Tracy. 
Yet  this  archbishop  is  a  shining  light, 
A  tower  of  strength  like  that  of  Lebanon, 
Which  looks  towards  Damascus !    Such  a  life 

Will  serve  us 

WiUiam  {speaking  low).    Less  than  such  a  death !   A 
Becket 
Is  but  a  man,  a  wayward  child  of  passion 
And  idle  whims ;  with  some  rash  notions  too 
About  his  sacred  office.    Becket's  self 
Is  but  half  Rome's,  while  Becket's  memory 
Is  hers,  in  whole ! 
Oiho,  But  then — a  violent  death ! 

To  see  and  sufier  such  a  thing  to  be, 

Does  seem,  I  think,  to  war  wiSi 

William,  Well? 

OtJio.  The  Scriptures! 

WiUiam,  The  what,  Lord  Cardinal  ? 

There  are  many  scenes  in  the  poem  superior  even 
to  this,  but  we  have  not  space  for  further  quotation. 
The  character  of  A  Becket  is  well  conceived,  and 
finely  sustained  throughout.  His  first  interview 
with  the  three  assassins,  whose  purpose  he  withers 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  is  a  brilliant  speci- 
men of  dramatic  declamatioi],  in  numbers  that 
would  have  rolled  appallingly  from  the  lips  of 
John  Kemble  in  his  glory.  The  parting  scene 
between  Agnes  and  De  Tracy,  while  it  is  the  most 
painful;  is  perhaps  the  most  poetic  passage  in  the 


Otho, 


William. 
Otho. 


William, 


Otho, 

William, 

Otho. 
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whole.  "We  may  be  excused  if  we  counsel  the 
author,  in  a  second  edition,  to  delete  some  few 
words  from  the  sarcasms  of  Blois;  it  is  possible 
to  be  very  keen  and  trenchant,  without  even  the 
suggestion  of  indecency,  and  in  the  present  day 
is  found  infinitely  more  profitable.  To  the  "  other 
poems"  in  this  volume,  we  should  be  justified  in 
awarding  the  most  liberal  meed  of  praise.  "Lady 
Aubrey  Leigh"  is  a  most  exquisite  conceit,  ampli- 
fied in  a  truly  artistic  manner;  "Iva"  is  no  less 
captivating;  and  the  "Lady's  Dream  at  Church" 
is  well  worth  reading  and  remembering. 

Educational  Works.  By  Drs.  A.  Allen  and  James 
CoRNWELL.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

We  had  just  opened  a  small  packet  of  these  neat 
little  volumes,  and  not  expecting  from  their  un- 
pretentious appearance  anything  either  very  im- 
portant or  very  new,  were  about  awarding  them 
the  customary  dole  of  praise  always  duo  to  a  good 
intention,  and  nothing  more.  But  a  very  brief 
glance  at  the  first  which  happened  to  come  to 
hand,  Allen  and  ComwelVs  English  Grammar^ 
soon  showed  us  that  in  that  compact  little  tome, 
at  least,  we  had  no  mere  ordinary  schoolmaster's 
compiktion,  but  the  work  of  an  accomplished  phi- 
lologist, thoroughly  skilled  in  the  languages  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  ,the  formation  of  our 
own,  and  equally  skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of 
teaching.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  this 
grammar,  and  not  without  demurring  at  first  to 
the  novel  structure  of  the  English  verb,  which 
would  have  startled  Lindley  Murray  and  driven 
Cobbett  mad,  we  have  come,  after  calm  consider- 
ation, to  the  conviction,  that  this  grammar  is, 
Considering  its  dimensions,  the  best  and  com- 
pletest  elementary  work  yet  offered  to  the  public 
and  the  profession ;  and  that  the  form  of  conjuga- 
tion here  adopted,  is  the  one  best  calculated  to 
familiarize  a  child  with  the  proper  ftmction  of  the 
verb.  It  is  a  most  unusual  thing  to  find  an  ac- 
complished scholar  descending,  as  the  authors  of 
this  work  have  done,  to  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity,  and  leading  the  learner  gradually  on- 
ward, by  the  plainest  and  simplest  steps,  to  a  com- 
plete underst«mding  of  a  subject  confessedly  diffi- 
cult. It  is  upon  such  a  plan,  however,  that  this 
grammar  has  been  prepared,  and  it  owes  its  un- 
deniable value  to  the  industry,  the  patience,  and 
the  complete  success  with  which  the  plan  has  been 
carried  out.  For  the  benefit  of  very  young  chil- 
dren the  authors  publish  an  introduction,  under 
the  title  of  A  Grammar  for  Beginners,  which 
we  take  this  opportimity  to  commend  to  parents 
and  governesses,  as  the  first  work  upon  grammar 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  pupil.  The  Young 
Composer,  or  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Com- 
position, is  a  work  every  way  worthy  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  English  Grammar,"  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  upon  the  same  plan.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  exercises  in  composition,  commencing 
with  the  simplest  phrases,  and  extending  gradually 
to  the  appropriate  use  of  figures  and  metaphors ; 
^d  it  exercises  the  intellect  of  the  learner,  who 


is  led  in  a  maimer  to  teach  himself  under  the 
surest  guidance.     It  is  accompanied  by  a  "  Key," 
in  a  separate  volume,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
"  Second  Part,"  consisting  of  lengthened   exer- 
cises   in    original  composition.     A    School   Geo- 
graphy,   by  James   Comwell,  Ph.D.,  is  a  work 
written  upon  an  entirely  novel  plan,  and  contain- 
ing more  originality,  both  in  matter  and  design, 
than  could  be  looked  for  in  so  comparatively  small 
a  space  as  three  hundred  pages.     It  is  crammed 
with  facts  and  information  of  the  utmost  value, 
and  they  are  all  admirably  arranged  under  the 
heads,   ''Political,"  ''Physical,"   and  (in  notes) 
"Etymological."     A  list  of  searching  queries  for 
the  purpose  of  examination  is  appended  to  each 
chapter,   by  which  the  pupil  may  test  his  own 
progress,    or  have    it  verified  by  the  teacher. 
Much    persevering    labour    must    have     been 
bestowed  upon  this   most  useful  volume,  which 
will  be  found  to  differ  most  advantageously  fiom 
all    others    of  its    class.      A   School  Atlas,   by 
the  same   author,    and  of  the  same  convenient 
size,  will  be  foimd,  from  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness and  finish  of  the  engravings,  to  be  in  prac- 
tice more  useful  than  many  atlases  of  twice  the 
size — and  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  complete 
pocket  compendium  which  has  yet  appeared.  Dr. 
Alleys  Eutropius,  containing  a  complete  diction- 
ary and  an  index  of  proper  names,  is  a  neat  and 
correct  edition  of  a  work  too  well-known  and 
appreciated  in  schools  to  need  our  conmiendation. 
There  are  many  young  men  who  teach  themselves 
Latin  in  the  intervals  of  business — to  such  this 
volume,  which  carries  its  own  dictionary  bound 
up  with  it,  will  prove  a  bonus.     Select  English 
Poetry,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  the  late  Dr.  Alien, 
is  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  verse  we  have. 
Good  taste  and  judgment  have  guided  ihe  choice 
of  the  compiler,  and  the  book  is  one  in  every 
respect  adapted  for  the  use  and  delight  of  youth 
of  both  sexes.     It  contains  a  number  of  charming 
poems  not  found  in  ordinary  collections,  and  on 
this  account  is  well  suited  for  a  prize  or  presenta- 
tion volmne.      We  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
above  works  have  all  reached  a  second — some  a 
tenth — and  some  have  gone  beyond  a  twentieth 
edition.      Seeing  that  their  circulation  must  de- 
pend upon  the  approval  of  the  very  parties  best 
qualified  to  judge,  this  is  the  best  practical  proof 
of  their  merits. 
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Boyal  Insnraaoe  Company. — At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  Company,  lately  held 
at  their  offices,  Royal  Insurance  Buildings,  Dale  Str»5et, 
Mr.  Percy  Dove,  the  Manager,  read  a  report,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance  :  — 

REPORT  rOR  THE  YEAR  1852. 

"  The  termination  of  another  year  of  the  experience 
of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  and  the  arrivsd  of  the 
period  fixed  for  its  annual  meetings,  afibrd  the  Directors 
the  opportunity  to  lay  before  the  Shareholders  such  a 
statement  of  its  affairs  as  wUl  enable  them  to  judge  alike 
of  its  present  position  and  of  its  future  prospects. 

*'  Fire  Department.  —  The  somewhat  disastrous  con- 
flagrations of  the  early  part  of  the  year  1852,  principally 
in  North  America,  of  which  this  Company  had,  in  some 
instances,  to  share  the  results,  gave  rise  to  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Directors  might  possibly  on  this  occasion 
have  to  announce  for  the  first  time  an  unproductive  if  not 
an  actually  calamitous  year.  It  happily  occurs,  on  the 
contrary,  that  from  the  rapid  increase  of  its  revenue,  ex- 
ceeding even  the  estimate  made  in  the  last  report,  and 
from  the  absence  of  any  serious  fires  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  year,  the  account,  at  its  close,  now  shows 
a  credit  balance  even  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  American  account,  which,  after  the  extensive 
fire  at  Montreal,  stood  with  a  balance  of  loss  of  about 
jB17,000  after  deducting  the  premiums  received  on  cur- 
rent risk,  had  that  amount  reduced  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  the  sum  of  ^£9,272  18s.  9d.  The  total  amount  of 
fire  premiums  from  all  parts  for  the  year  is  j976,925  4s.  2d. ; 
whilst,  after  the  deduction  of  the  entire  losses  and  ex- 
penses, American  and  British,  the  sum  to  the  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  for  the  year  1852  is  Je26,905  Os.  lid. 

"  Life  Department. — The  progress  of  the  Life  busi- 
ness of  1852  equals  the  highest  anticipations  which  had 
been  formed  of  it.  After  deducting  from  the  business 
offered  for  acceptance  thirty-six  proposals,  for  a  total  sum  of 
j£l8,108  6s.2d.whichhave  been  rejected  from  various  causes 
of  ineligibility,  there  remains  a  total  of  no  less  than  422 
new  policies,  covering  an  aggregate  sum  assured  of 
^181,504  10s.  6d.,  which  have  been  issued  in  the  year 
1852.  The  entire  premium  received  in  that  year  for 
renewals  and  new  policies  being  iJ17,879  12s.  6d.,  which 
is  nearly  fourfold  the  sum  received  for  the  same  period 
only  four  years  since.  The  amount  which  has  been  paid 
for  losses  is  Jt'5,070,  still  below  the  sum  which  the  tables 
of  mortality  would  have  indicated. 

"  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  state,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
Company's  business  for  the  six  months  of  the  present 
year  is  of  a  very  favourable  kind,  notwithstanding  the 
Company  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss  at  New  Orleans. 

"  The  extensive  losses  referred  to,  which  took  place 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  year,  enabled  the 
Directors,  in  their  report  in  August,  1852,  only  to  an- 
nounce that  the  premiums  were  sufficient  for  that  portion 
of  the  year  to  pay  those  losses  and  expenses  accruing. 
An  estimate,  which  has  now  been  made  of  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  present  year,  viz.  for  six  months 
ending  30th  June  instant,  affords  a  far  more  pleasing  re- 
sult, as  the  balance  to  account  of  profit  and  loss,  includ- 
ing interest  and  premiums  for  that  time,  will  exceed 
jei6,000. 

"  Taking  this  position  of  their  affairfl  into  considera- 
tion, and  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count of  the  year  1852,  has  .produced  a  sum  of  nearly 
j£27,000,  the  Directors  propose  that  a  Dividend  of  3s.  per 
share,  and  a  Bonus  of  Is.  per  share,  be  declared,  both 
free  of  income  tax. 

"  Attention  has  been  given,  as  far  as  opportunity  would 
permit,  to  the  extension  of  the  Company's  agencies ;  and 
the  efforts  which  have-  been  made  in  this  quarter  have 
been  attended  with  a  gratifying  success.  The  Company 
has  now  upwards  of  400  agents,  comprising  a  body  of 
representatiyeB|  here  and  abroad,  e^ual  ia  respeotability, 


it  is  believed,  to  those  of  any  other  existing  Insurance 
Establishment 

"  The  Directors  having  carefully  examined  and  tested 
the  position  of  the  Company  are  enabled  to  close  their 
report  with  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  solidity  of 
your  business  at  least  as  strong  as  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. 

"  Charles  Turner,  Chairman* 

«  28th  July,  1863.  ^ 

London  Mutual  Life  and  Guarantee  Society. — The  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
Society's  Offices,  03,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  on  the 
6th  Jidy,  1853.  The  Chairman  having  taken  the  chair, 
called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  report,  from  which 
we  derive  the  following  p^grticulars : — 

"  The  amount  of  business  completed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Society  to  the  SOth  June  last  has  been 

as  follows  : — 

Policies  leaned.  Sam  Ass.     Annual  Income. 

Total 2,357       ^£391,941    ^£12,546     8    2 

Of  which  there  were 
issued  in  the  year 
1852 553  92,010         2,988     2    8 

During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  pre- 
sent year  1853      .      323  60,225        1,940    6     0 

Being  at  the  rate  of     646         120,450        3,880  12    0 

for  the  entire  year,  and  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  32  per  cent,  from  the  business  of  the  present 
year  oypt  that  of  the  year  1852.  During  the  past  year 
five  deaths  have  occurred,  the  claims  on  wliich  amount 
only  to  j£650,  all  of  which  have  been  promptly  paid,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  for  i£l50,  which  is  not  yet 
mature.  The  average  age  of  the  assured  for  the  whole 
term  of  life  is  nearly  37^  years.  The  average  amount 
assured  on  each  life  is  £2{iS  lis.  The  average  premium 
per  cent  is  ^3  0s.9d.  The  amount  advanced  on  loan  to  the 
members,  on  approved  security,  during  the  year  1852 
was  jC1,970,  and  the  further  sum  of  ^'3,208  has  been  lent 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  the  total  amount  loaned 
since  the  commencement  has  been  £10,189.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1852,  Mr.  Ballantyne,  the  Society's  Secretary, 
having  resigned  his  office,  the  Directors  decided  unani- 
mously on  Uie  appointment  of  their  Accountant,  Mr.  S. 
Linn  Laundy  to  the  vacant  post.  By  this  arran gement  they 
were  enabled  also  to  promote  other  meritorious  officers 
of  the  establishment,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a  great 
saving  in  the  expenditure  of  the  office."  The  balance 
sheet  shows  that  the  Society  is  progressing  prosperously; 
and  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  statements  of  the 
Chairman,  that,  following  the  adMce  of  Mr.  F.  G.  P. 
Neison,  the  eminent  actuary,  who,  upon  investigating 
their  resources  and  liabilities,  declares  the  existing  fund 
of  J£7,800,  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  claims :  they  have 
paid  off  their  temporary  capital,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of 
£450  per  annum.  The  Chairman  further  states,  that  by 
the  adoption  of  a  strictly  economical  principle,  further 
reductions  of  expenditure  have  been  effected,  occasioning 
a  decrease  in  the  expenses  of  1853,  compared  with  the 
preceding  years,  of  not  less  than  £1,400 ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  business  has  increased  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

In  the  first  six  months, 

No.  of  Policies  Sums  Annual  Income 

Issued.  Assured.  therefrom, 

of  1851     .    .    284     .     .    .£40,644  .     .£1,228     15    4 

1852  .    .     310    .     .     .    48,360  .    .     1,513     19    0 

1853  .     .    323     .     .    .    60,225  .     .    1,940       6    0 

There  haye  been,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Society, 
proposals  to  assure  £609,956 ;  of  these  there  have  been  de* 
clined,  withdrawn,  or  not  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
those  still  under  consideration,  £218,01 5.  There  have  been 
2,357  policies  ii}saed  for  £391,921,  giyin^  tax  camual  in« 
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come  of  j913,540.  Aft«r  deducting  lapsed  policies,  the 
present  net  income  from  life  assurance  premiums  is  altout 
ilO,00()  per  annum.  It  will  be  evident,  from  the  above 
particulars,  that  this  Society,  now,  by  the  dischsirge  of  its 
temporar}'  capital,  placed  on  a  strictly  mutual  bnsis,  is 
prospering  as  well  as  its  most  sanguine  >^upporters  could 
have  anticipated. 

Anohor  ABsnranoe  Company. — On  Wednesday,  Aug.  0. 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  tliis  Company 
was  held  at  the  offices,  07,  Cheai)side — W.  Calverley 
Curteis,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  submitted  an  abstract  of  the  accounts, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  receipts  of  the 
Company  for  the  last  financial  year  amounted  to 
X'44,444  17s.  lid.,  and  the  expenditure  and  invest- 
ments to  J^38,932  8s.  5d.,  leaving  at  bankers'  a  baliuioe  of 
£5,512  !)s.  6d.  The  company's  assets  and  liabilities,  ba- 
lanced by  the  sum  in  bank,  amounted  to  X110,101  148.  Od. 
The  report  of  the  Directors,  which  we  are  compelled  to 
abridge,  was  then  read. 

hefort. 

**  The  Directors  are  gratified  oy  having  it  in  their  power 
to  report  that  the  business  of  the  Company  continues  to 
be  characterized  by  marked  and  uniform  progress.  In 
the  department  of  Life  Assui'ance  the  number  of  policies 
issued  in  the  present  financial  year  exceeds,  by  one-thiid, 
the  number  of  those  issued  in  the  previous  year, 
although  the  Directors,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
medical  ad\'i8er,  felt  it  their  duty  to  decline  a  large 
number  of  the  assurances  proposed :  the  result  of  this 
supervision  during  this  and  former  years  may  be  evi- 
denced by  the  fact,  that  the  claims  upon  the  Company 
arising  from  deaths  amount,  for  the  present  year,  to 
£2,110  Is.  4d.  only,  and  that  the  mortality  in  its  ratio  has 
been  under  two- thirds  of  that  for  which  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  Company's  tables.  As  regards  the 
department  of  Fire  Insurance,  this  may  be  termed  the 
third  year  on  which  the  Directors  have  to  report  their 
experience.  During  this  period,  the  new  policies  issued 
covered  insurances  to  an  amount  exceeding  X*'-i,000,000, 
yielding  upwards  of  £5,000  of  new  premiiuns ;  and 
which,  when  added  to  the  premiums  on  policies  granted 
in  former  years,  gives  a  total  of  fire  premium  exceeding 
£12,000.  The  losses  during  the  year  in  question  amount  to 
£0,978  12s.  Hd. ;  and  as  an  index  of  the  increase  of  the  Com- 
pany's business  in  the  fire  department,  it  may  suffice  to 
state  that  the  Government  duty  for  the  three-quarters  end- 
ing Michaelmas,  1852,  amounted  to  £1,059  Os.  8d.,  while 
the  duty  for  the  succeeding  Christmas  quarter  amoimted  to 
£1,511  2s.  7d.  In  addition  to  the  local  boards  which,  in 
the  last  report,  were  stated  to  have  been  established  in 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Hull,  the  Directors  have 
recently  established  a  Board  of  Management  in  Leeds, 
composed  pf  gentlemen  eminently  qualified  by  their  ex- 


perience and  position  to  advance  the  welfare,  and  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  company  in  that  im- 
portant  locality.  Since  the  last  report,  a  great  number 
of  additional  agents  have  also  been  appointed  in  Londou, 
and  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Forei^^n 
assurances,  both  in  the  life  and  fire  departments,  have 
been  the  subject  of  most  careful  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion with  the  Directors;  and  tliey  have  now  to  report 
that  they  have  been  enabled  to  secure  the  valuable 
services  of  infiuential  persons  as  agents  in  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  I'pper  and  Lower  Germany,  as  well  as 
in  Holland  and  Belgium  ;  and  are  now  perfecting  plans 
for  more  eflectually  extending  the  basine8s  of  the  Com 
pany  in  these  and  other  foreign  countries.  While  con- 
gratulating the  shareholders  on  the  marked  increase  of 
the  business,  and  on  the  general  progress  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  Directors  are  not  unmindful  that  this  must  be 
partly  attributable  to  the  numerous  and  important  ac- 
cessions, from  time  to  time,  to  the  largo  and  influential 
body  of  shareholders  ;  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  standing  and  commercial  influence  of  the  partiis 
individually,  have  imparted  increased  confidence  to  the 
assuring  public,  and  added  strength  to  the  resources  of 
the  Company.  In  thus  recording  the  present  satisfactorr 
position  of  Uie  Company,  in  regard  to  all  departments  of 
its  business,  and  keeping  in  view  the  measures  wliich 
have  been  adopted  to  secure  its  future  advancement  tlie 
Directors  have,  nevertheless,  urgently  to  remind  tlio 
shareholders,  as  a  body  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Company,  of  how  much  importance  it  is  that  each, 
in  his  individual  capacity,  should  maintain  a  continuous 
personal  canvass  for  business.  For  it  should  at  all  times 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  was  expressed  in  a  former  report, 
'  That  there  is  a  great  field  for  exertion  and  fair  com- 
petition in  the  vast  amount  of  property  and  of  human 
life  in  this  and  other  countries  that  must  at  all  times  be 
subjects  for  protection  by  assurance.'  From  their  expe- 
rience in  office,  the  Directors  are  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced, that  it  requires  only  the  emplojTuent  of  the  tried 
and  legitimate  means  to  which  they  have  alluded,  to 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  sound  and  advantageous 
principles  on  which  tlie  Anchor  Assurance  Company  is 
based,  and  thereby  more  widely  to  extend  its  usefulness, 
and  establish,  in  still  greater  security,  a  remunerative 
business,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  as 
an  investment  Mr.  Bremridge,  Mr.  Cleoburj',  and  Dr. 
Curteis,  three  of  the  Directors,  retire  in  ordinary  rotation, 
and  ofier  themselves  for  re-election." 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  a  supplementary  state- 
ment showing  the  increase  of  business  during  the  last 
six  months ;  the  report  was  moved  and  adopted  una- 
nimously; the  outgoing  Directors  and  Auditors  were 
re-elected ;  and  after  the  usual  complimentary  votes  tbe 
proceedings  terminated. 
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A   TEIAB   OF   GEEAT   POETS;    HEATHENISM,   CATHOLICISM,   AND 

PEOTESTANTISM. 


Ik  the  preceding  essay  we  have  sketched  the 
practical  experience  of  each  of  those  men,  whom 
we  have  chosen  as  the  subjects  of  a  biographical 
and  critical  comparison.  We  have  seen  each  of 
them,  as  an  actiye  citizen  of  a  free  community, 
a  signal  example  of  patriotic  virtue.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  religious  poets  that  we  now  have  to  con- 
sider JSschylus,  Dante,  and  Milton,  in  relation 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  their  re- 
spective times.  They  will  serve  as  representative 
men,  to  enable  us  to  imderstand  the  modes  of 
thought  and  the  tones  of  sentiment  which  are 
perhaps  alien  fix)m  our  own ;  but  we  shall  find 
them,  because  they  were  sincere,  still  within 
reach  of  our  sympathy. 

The  religious  impressions  of  the  heathen  world, 
in  the  mi(kt  of  which  JSschylus  Hved,  tended  to 
foster  the  indulgence  of  almost  every  affection  and 
propensity  of  himian  nature,  even  to  the  pitch  of 
wild  excess.  This  was,  the  more,  their  effect  in 
Greece,  because  of  the  ardent  and  susceptible  dis- 
position of  the  race.  The  Hellenic  polytheism 
was  not,  merely,  the  pleasant  fiction  of  a  vagrant 
fancy ;  it  was  not  merely,  as  Wordsworth  describes 
it  in  those  beautiful  lines  of  the  **  Excdrsion,"  the 
fancy  of  indolent  shepherds  who  saw  a  beardless 
youth  in  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  Sun ; 
who  transformed  the  "withered  boughs  gro- 
tesque" into  lurking  Satyrs  of  the  forest  covert, 
or  the 

*'  Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills, 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly." 

It  was,  also,  an  imaginative  projection  of  human 
passions  into  the  unknown  region  of  divinity, 
where  they  assumed  a  dramatic  attitude,  and  be- 
came the  objects  of  an  awful  interest,  which  the 
believer  sincerely  felt,  as  he  recognised  their  iden- 
tity with  the  realities  which  swayed  his  own  per- 
sonal experience.  He  required  no  other  proof  of 
the  existence  of  Ares,  than  that  he  had  shared  the 
fury  and  seen  the  slaughter  and  the  shattered 
walls,  the  work  of  war ;  and  in  his  own  submis- 
sion to  amorous  fascination,  he  found  evidence  of 
vol,  XX, — vo,  coxxxvui. 


the  potency  of  Eros  and  Aphrodite.  In  the  same 
manner  as,  from  his  ignorance  of  natural  processes, 
the  primitive  man  assumed  the  existence  of  a 
great  variety  of  unseen  persons,  whose  volition 
was  the  perpetual  cause  of  the  familiar  natural 
phenomena,  so  the  heathen  nations, — the  Qreeks 
moet  especially,  because  their  life  exhibited  a  more 
variousand  energetic  development, — solongasthey 
had  acquired  no  metaphysical  science,  no  system- 
atic observation  of  the  range  of  human  affections, 
motives,  and  faculties,  continued  to  believe  in  the 
special  deity  of  each  Passion,  of  each  moral  and 
intellectual  Power  or  ruling  Principle.  The  ideas, 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  afterwards  understood 
as  abstractions,  presented  themselves  to  Homer, 
and  in  some  degree  also  to  .^Ischylus,  in  the  form 
of  mighty  Persons,  whose  mysterious  power  over 
nature  and  the  human  heart  was  limited,  in  the 
final  determination  of  events,  by  their  dissensions 
and  contradictions  among  each  other ;  so  that  none 
was  omnipotent,  but  the  result  of  ttieir  joint 
counsels,  or,  in  case  of  any  dispute,  the  superior 
cunning  and  force  of  the  abler  among  the  con- 
tending gods,  would  in  that  instance  dispose  of  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  It  must  be  allowed,  we  think, 
that  in  the  Homeric  theology,  Zeus  alias  Jove  is 
made  to  enjoy,  if  not  an  autocratic,  at  least  a  pre- 
sidential supremacy,  by  which  the  ultimate  issues 
of  events  are  subjected  to  his*  decree,  within  cer- 
tain ^constitutional  limits;  although  he  may  be 
defrauded  and  beguiled,  his  interference,  when 
deliberately  pronounced,  decides  the  Olympic  law ; 
but  the  cases  in  which  he  does  not  specially  inter- 
fere are  left  to  the  administration  of  the  minor 
deities.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  supposed 
omnipotence  of  the  Zeus  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
whose  theology  manifestly  shows  a  discrepancy, 
as  compared  with  the  treatment  of  divine  subjects, 
by  the  earliest  Athenian  dramatists,  several  cen- 
turies later,  which  is,  at  least,  as  wide  as  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Boman  Catholic  belief  and 
that  of  any  sect  of  Protestantism  in  our  own  day. 
That  -^schylus  continued  still,  we  doubt  not,  to 
recognise  the  supremacy  of  Jupiter,  not  only  over 
mankind,  as  when  he  says,  "  never  may  the  pur- 
poses of  morti^s  elude  thg  order^  harmony^   of 
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Jove;"  but  also  over  the  gods,  for  he  makes 
Apollo  say,  in  the  "  Eumenidos,'' 

"From  my  oracular  seat  was  published  never 
To  man,  or  woman,  or  to  city  au}»ht 
By  my  Olympian  sire  unordered  ;" 

And  there  are  several  passages  which,  like  the 
first  line  of  the  "Funeral  Libations,"  warrant 
the  general  assertion  that  ^ilschylus  regarded 
Jove  as  the  grand  source  and  giver  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  all  the  other  gods.  This  is,  not  the 
less,  his  serious  conviction,  although  he  looks  to 
the  agency  of  other  gods  in  occasional  emer- 
gencies, and  leaves  it  to  the  choice  of  several,  which 
of  them  shall  interfere  in  the  particular  case : 
thus,  in  the  chorus  of  the  **  Agamemnon," — 

"  But  the  Rods  see  it ;  8om_e  Apollo, 
Pan,  or  Zeus,  the  wrong  hath  noted. 
And  tha  late-chastising  Fury, 
Sent  from  above  to  track  the  spoiler. 
Hovers  vengeful  nigh." 

A  similar  example  of  the  distracted  uncertainty 
of  choice  between  several  objects  of  religious 
faith,  which  the  poet  has  placed,  with  admirable 
judgment,  in  the  mouth  of  a  terror-stricken  crowd 
of  women,  during  the  siege  of  Thebes,  we  find  in 
their  ejaculations  of  alarm,  as  they  listen  to  the 
clash  of  weapons  and  the  noise  of  the  war  chariots 
outside ;  they  call  in  disorderly  succession  upon 
Jove,  on  Pallas,  Neptune,  Mars,  Apollo,  Hera,  and 
the  other  principal  divinities,  invoking  the  succour 
of  each  or  any  of  them,  without  appealing  especially 
to  the  pre-eminent  power  of  the  king  of  gods  and 
men.  But  his  royalty  was  devoutly  acknowledged 
by  JBschylus,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent 
defiance  of  the  unsubdued  Titan,  with  which  he 
engages  our  noblest  sympathies.  We  should  re- 
member that,  in  the  religious  ideas  of  a  Greek,  in 
the  age  of  our  poet,  eterniti/  was  not  involved  in 
the  conception  of  divine  sovereignty.  The  gods, 
in  whose  ecxistence  he  did  most  earnestly  believe, 
those  whom  he  identified  with  the  ethical  and 
emotional  characteristics  which  humanity  is  con- 
scious of  possessing,  were  a  comparatively  new 
race ;  for  tradition  never  ceased  to  indicate  the 
truth  that  our  own  species, —  consequently  also 
the  anthropomorphic  deities, —  must  be,  as  it 
were,  late  comers  on  this  earth  ;  ha\'ing  been  pre- 
ceded, during  a  vast  course  of  ages  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  had  no  clue  to  measure,  by 
the  elder  creation;  from  the  primal  womb  of 
Chaos,  through  the  birth  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
and  Ocean,  through  the  tremendous  physical  re- 
volutions which  are  represented  by  the  convulsive 
efforts  of  the  Titans,  tlu-ough  the  production  of  in- 
organic masses,  and  then  of  monstrous  broods  that 
are  long  ago  extinct.  This  mythology,  the  like  of 
which  belongs  to  every  uninstructcd  people,  sup- 
plied the  lack  of  geological  science ;  just  as  the 
innumerable  fables  of  the  subsequent  humanised 
gods  who  walked  up  and  down  amidst  the  primi- 
tive race  of  men,  and,  like  the  angels  in  Grenesis, 
"  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair," 
supplied  the  lack  of  historical  research,  because 
they  were  received  by  the  Greeks,  even  in  their 
peziod  of  the  most  enlightenment;  as  a  satisfactory- 


account  of  the  early  history  of  their  own  and  of 
other  nations,  while  they  also  gratified  the  pride 
of  each  tribe  and  family,  who  could  easily  compute 
their  genenitions  of  descent  from  the  godhead,  and 
show  a  mythical  record  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  their  ancestress  had  been  seduced  by  an 
Olympian  visitor,  who  did  them  the  prospective 
honour  of  begetting  their  heroic  progenitor.  We 
are  digressing,  a  Uttle,  from  the  remark  made 
above,  that,  as  the  Greek  worshipper  of  Zeus  con- 
sidered the  occupants  of  thrones  upon  Olympus  to 
be  not  eternal,  but  a  dynasty  which  had  been 
established  on  the  ruin  of  the  primeval  powers, 
and  on  the  ruin,  lastly,  of  Chronos,  or  vacant 
duration  of  Time,  he  would  not  deem  it  impious 
to  conceive  that  a  Prometheus,  one  of  the  elder 
race,  foreknowing  all  things,  might  address  them 
thus: 

"  New  gods 
Ye  are,  and  being  new,  ye  ween  to  hold 
Unshaken  citadels.     Have  I  not  seen 
Two  roonarchs  ousted  from  that  throne?  the  third 
I  yet  shall  see  precipitate  hurl'd  from  Heaven 
"With  baser,  speedier  ruin.     Do  I  seem 
To  quail  before  this  new-forged  dynasty  ? " 

This  lofty-minded  recusant  is  the  equal  of  Jove 
by  birth,  and  by  native  endowments  **  all  but  less 
than  he  whom  thunder  hath  made  greater;"  but 
we  are  sure  that  JEschylus  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  presumption  of  making  a  human 
hero,  or  even  a  second-rate  god,  utter  such  lan- 
guage, which  in  them  woidd  seem  flat  blasphemy. 
We  thus  arrive  at  another  remark, — that  the 
-<Eschylean  idea  of  the  reigning  deity  did  not 
absolutely  imply  the  idea  of  inherent  sovereignty, 
but  of  despotic  power,  which  had  been  obtained, 
like  that  of  a  terrestrial  king,  by  conquest.  The 
divinities  had  no  "divine  right,"  beyond  their 
possession  de  facto  of  the  actual  resources  of  nature 
and  humanity;  if  a  new  element  should  come 
into  existence,  as  predicted  by  Prometheus,  Ju- 
piter might  be  dethroned.  In  this  view  of  the 
temporal  and  conditional  character  of  the  Greek 
theological  system,  we  may  observe  how  the  more 
thoughtful  believers,  —  for  -lEschylus  was  not 
among  the  sceptics  of  his  age, — reserved  an  ad- 
mission of  the  probability  of  some  future  revolu- 
tions in  the  moral  world,  by  which  the  rehgious 
faith  of  mankind  should  be  directed  to  other 
objects  than  were  presented  by  the  ^^^.^^ 
heathenism.  In  the  meantime  they  remained 
so  far  under  the  influence  of  the  personifying 
tendency,  which  was  the  habitual  operation  ot 
the  Greek  mind,  that  they  relinquished  very 
gradually,  first  in  the  domain  of  physical  science, 
and,  long  afterwards,  in  the  regions  of  moral 
speculation  and  human  history,  the  habit  of  trans- 
lating every  phenomenon  into  the  appropnat^ 
supernatural  personage,  whose  agency  supphea 
the  place  of  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  real 
secondary  cause.  When  we  remember  that  tins 
was  not  the  make  believe  sport  of  invention,  vVX 
the  serious  action  of  the  misdirected  reason,  ^e 
shall  appreciate  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  multi- 
tudinous development  of  imaginary  forms,  m- 
vested  with  the  commwidiBg  attribute  o^  *^ v ' 
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while  they  were  inspired  with  all  human  affec- 
tions in  transcendent  force.  The  gods,  fighting, 
thieving,  loving,  and  carousing,  expressing,  each 
according  to  his  gift,  the  whole  range  of  mental 
and  moral  capacity  with  superhuman  energy, 
were  so  real  to  the  soberest  understanding  of  a 
sincere  worshipper,  that  his  own  conduct  found  a 
sanction  in  their  example,  and  his  own  passions 
were  excited  by  sympathy  with  the  motives  of 
the  gods.  Hence,  the  genius  of  Hellenic  religion, 
— which,  more  than  any  other  polytheistic  belief, 
consisted  of  the  diversified  deification  of  human- 
ity,— was  that  of  almost  unlimited  indulgence. 
Hence,  exempt  from  the  restraint  of  any  absolute 
authoritative  religious  principles,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  tbose  relating  to  sacrilege,  atonement, 
and  vengeance  for  murder,)  Greece  was  enabled 
to  display  that  marvellous  and  rapid  expansion  of 
such  various  faculties,  and  that  magnificent 
vigour  of  effort  in  every  direction,  actuated  by 
such  conflicting  emotions,  which  have  rendered 
its  history  and  literature,  produced  within  a  small 
space  and  time,  the  most  vivid  and  instructive 
panorama  of  the  diverse  capabilities  of  our  nature. 
The  main  defect  of  this  ethical  system  was  ana- 
logous to  that  we  have  noticed  as  fatal  to  the 
political  system  of  Greece,  —  its  want  of  con- 
sistent unity.  A  people  who  acknowledged  no 
central  source  or  uniform  standard  of  moral 
authority,  but  were  at  liberty  to  obey,  each  man 
after  his  own  heart,  the  impulse  of  this  or  that 
divine  prompter,  out  of  a  crowd  who  stood'  in 
dramatic  opposition  to  each  other,  could  not  long 
retain  any  sure  ground  of  public  opinion  as  to 
what  was  right  and  wrong ;  until  the  formation 
of  a  critical  philosophy,  which  came  too  late  to 
save  society  &om  dissolution,  the  obvious  rule  of 
neighbourly  convenience,  and  of  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  was  the  only  ground  on  which  a 
morality,  superior  to  the  capricious  fluctuations 
of  desire,  could  be  established.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  relation  to  the  political  and  social  conditions 
of  the  age,  rather  than  to  any  expressly  religious 
precept,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  higher 
moral  life  of  a  Greek  man,  who  was  not  himself 
absorbed  in  ethical  speculations,  vividly  mani- 
fested. The  idea  of  goodness,  which  to  a  Christian 
is  one  with  God,  was,  to  a  Greek, — we  do  not 
mean,  to  a  Plato, — serviceableness  to  the  city 
and  to  a  man's  own  friends ;  humanity  towards 
distressed  strangers;  it  included,  at  tho  most, 
affability  and  graceful  dignity  of  demeanour.  It 
included,  of  course,  a  due  observance  of  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  the  country,  but  not  purity 
of  the  inmost  heart.  The  Orphic  and  Pythago- 
rean disciplines  were  a  sort  of  monastic  endeavour 
to  attain  a  more  spiritual  frame  of  mind;  but 
they  were  in  the  Hellenic  religion,  not  of  it; 
they  were  the  peculiarities  of  a  Puritan  sect  of 
dissenters.  The  third  important  remark  we  have 
to  make,  respecting  the  anomalies  of  the  religious 
system,  which  iEschylus  shared  with  his  coun- 
trymen of  tha}  age,  is,  that  the  idea  of  godhead 
did  not  imply  holiness  of  being.  The  objects  of 
his  faith  were  gods  not  eternal,  not  rightfully 
endowed  with  supremacy,  not  inoapablo  of  sin 


and  moral  disgrace.  They  were  only  the  mighty 
and  prevailing  kings  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  lirown  the  entire  fabric  of  Grecian 
hypothesis  into  confusion,  to  have  invested  the 
gods  with  personal  purity.  We  think  it  was  in 
these  pages  of  Tait's  Magazinb,  that  Mr.  De 
Quincey  observed,  several  years  ago, — "Jupiter 
was  such  a  rascal  that  -an  honourable  Boman 
must  have  longed  to  kick  him."  "We  know  some 
kings  who  are  rascals,  but  who  are  not  the  less 
feared  and  served,  lint  in  justification  of  the 
Greek  belief  in  the  Jupiter  Seapin,  only  suppose 
the  god  were  considered  an  honest,  a  chaste,  an 
equitable  personage;  what  would  become  of 
the  national  history,  the  family  genealogies, 
the  hereditary  distinctions  of  tribes  and  races, 
if  the  romantic  adulteries  and  adventurous 
crimes  were  apocryphal,  which  connected  every 
man  with  a  divinb  patron  or  progenitor,  most 
frequently  with  the  amorous  king  of  Olympus, 
in  the  mingled  intercourse  of  gods,  heroes, 
and  men,  in  the  mythical  foretime  ?  This  pecu- 
liarity, the  value  of  the  popular  mythology 
as  giving  consequence  and  completeness  to  local 
history,  was  an  incalculable  support  to  the  Greek 
system  of  heathenism.  If  our  readers  will  pe- 
ruse the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Grote's  History,  they 
may  feel  astonishment  at  learning  what  a  compli- 
cated web  of  historical  fallacies, — an  entangle- 
ment from  which  he  despairs  of  extricating  the 
facts,-— was  made  to  depend  on  the  religious  fie- 
tions  of  Greece.  A  patriot  like  -^schylus,  who 
had  the  poet's  eye  for  the  picturesqueness  of  these 
fables,  and  who  had  not  the  critic's  eye  for  their 
inconsistency,  would  be  the  last  man  to  reject 
them.  We  do  not  charge  him  with  a  gross  literal 
interpretation  of  all  the  mythical  stories ;  perhaps 
he  would  have  agreed  with  his  friend  Pindar,  in 
regarding  the  tale  of  the  Tantalus'  meal  of  hu- 
man flesh  as  too  horrible  for  credit ;  but  he  could 
unhesitatingly  receive  whatever  was  essential  to 
the  main  purpose  of  the  transaction.  It  was  no 
more  di£&cult,  for  example,  to  preserve  a  genuine 
conviction  of  the  actual  work  of  Prometheus,  in 
conferring  certain  benefits  upon  mankind,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  use,  with  some  latitude,  the 
Hesiodic  account  of  the  particular  circumstances, 
than  it  is  difiicult  for  an  orthodox  believer  of  our 
own  age  to  retain  his  conviction  of  the  personal 
existence  of  a  malignant  spirit,  and  of  the  actual 
agency  of  Satan  in  tempting  the  first  pair  of  the 
human  race  to  their  fatal  disobedience ;  while  at 
the  same  time  ho  may  be  of  opinion,  with  many 
orthodox  commentators,  that  the  scriptural  history 
contains  particular  circumstances,  such  as  the 
speaking  serpent  and  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 
truth  of  which  lies  in  their  figurative,  not  their 
literal  application.  But  in  adopting  for  dramatio 
illustration  those  legends,  the  substantial  veracity 
of  which  he  stedfastly  believed,  -^sohylus 
might  allow  his  genius  the  still  greater  liberty  of 
inventing  new  circumstences,  adding  new  inci- 
dents to  the  affair,  and  composing  speeches  to  be 
ascribed  to  personages  whose  reality  was  most 
sacred  to  him ;  just  as  Milton  might,  without  in- 
curring ^e  reproach  of  impiety,  describe  the 
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-throne  and  chariot  of  the  Almighty  Father,  and 
the  sending  forth  of  the  Son  to  overthrow  the 
rehel  host ;  and  no  one  accuses  Milton  of  atheism. 
This  comparison  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  would  infer,  from  the  tragedy  of  Prometheus, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  poetry  of  yEschylus,  that 
the  poet  entertained  a  secret  scepticism  in  regard 
to  the  deities  of  Olympus.  The  hold  opinions  of 
the  Ionian  philosophers,  who  were  nearly  con- 
temporary with  him,  may  give  an  apparent  colour 
to  that  suspicion.  When  Thales  had,  long  pre- 
viously, conjectured  that  the  material  universe 
was  composed  of  a  simple  element, — when  the 
mathematical  and  astronomical  acquirements  of 
Pythagoras  had  taken  the  first  stop  towards  ex- 
ploring the  Cosmos, — when  another  thinker,  who 
died  many  years  before  w^sch)4u8,  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  original  undefinable  causative  prin- 
ciple, he  must  bo  already  aware,  that  the  move- 
ments of  stars  and  sun,  and  all  ordinary  physical 
phenomena,  were  the  result  of  regular  natural 
processes.  In  the  department  of  human  expe- 
rience, two  or  three  persons,  at  Miletus  and  else- 
where, were  beginning  to  write  history ;  one  of 
them — stating  in  his  preface — "I  write  that 
which  to  me  seems  to  be  true ;  for  the  traditions 
of  the  Greeks  are  numerous,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me^ 
ridiculous." 

But  it  was  the  next  generation,  upon  whom  the 
elements  of  positive  science,  thus  obtained,  would 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  religious  scepticism. 
The  Ephesian,  who  scoffed  at  the  prayers  addressed 
to  images,  who  denied  the  need  of  reconciling  the 
gods  by  a  bloody  sacrifice,  and  who  bid  his  friends 
approach  his  domestic  fireside,  ''for  the  gods  are 
present  here  also,"  was  not  an  average  example  of 
the  mental  state  of  his  age;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
-ZEschylus,  having  had  his  principles* fixed  by  an 
Attic  education  before  he  went  to  sojourn  abroad, 
would  have  become  a  convert  to  the  Eleatic  sect, 
which  even  in  the  Italian  colonies  was  yet 
denounced  as  heretical.  In  Hellas  proper,  the 
imminent  dangers  of  the  Persian  war,  and  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  it  excited,  had  naturally 
tended  to  prolong  the  popular  attachment  to  the 
old  religion  of  the  country.  Especially  the 
Athenians,  who  had  suffered  the  most  perilous 
distress,  and  had  experienced  the  most  signal 
deliverance,  were  full  of  a  grateful  zeal  for  the 
gods  who  were  rumoured  to  have  been  fighting  on 
their  side  at  Marathon,  and  to  have  sent  pro- 
pitious tokens  at  Salamisand  Platsea.  Their  joy- 
ful piety  rebuilt  the  temples  which  the  Persian 
tyrant  worshippers  had  overthrown ;  it  appointed 
a  sacred  festival  on  the  field  of  the  ''crowning 
mercy"  at  Platsea;  it  repaid  the  slain  heroes  of 
the  war  by  decreeing  divine  honours  to  them  and 
Jupiter  with  the  new  epithet  of  "  the  Liberator." 
If  then  we  could  test  the  sentiments  of  an  Athenian 
audience  who  witnessed  one  of  the  plays  of  JSschy- 
lus  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  before  his  departure 
to  Sicily,  we  should  anticipate  the  expression  of 
intense  religiousness ;  manifesting  itself,  occasion- 
ally, in  the  case  of  ill-regulated  minds,  by  frantic 
extravagances  like  those  of  some  excited  Quaker 
or  Brownist  in  the  contests  of  the  soarenteenth 
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century.  It  was  not  only  that  the  long  straggle, 
first  with  tyrants  at  home,  then  with  the  foreigners 
which  had  covered  nearly  the  whole  lifetime— 
dt  least,  the  time  of  manhood —  of  most  persons 
in  the  city,  must  have  oppressed  their  social  lile 
with  tremendous  anxieties  for  the  fate  of  the 
civilized  world,  making  them  shudder  with  horror 
when  pillage  and  massacre  descended  on  the 
Greek  towns  of  the  Levant,  and  enveloping  what- 
ever they  saw  in  the  gloom  of  a  thunder  cloud, 
which  broke  at  length  in  the  crash  of  the  celestial 
artillery.  But  even  previously  to  the  great  war, 
and  while  the  military  advance  of  the  Persian 
empire,  like  the  enormous  riches  and  luxury  of 
the  Asiatic  kings,  were  to  them  only  the  matter  of 
marvellous  recitals,  the  Greeks  had  undergone 
some  extensive  changes,  in  the  state  of  their  reli- 
gious ideas  and  observances,  which  must  have 
tended  to  foment  the  rage  of  devotional  excite- 
ments as  well  as  to  enhance  the  lurid  gloom  of 
supernatural  mystery.  New  ceremonies  of  an 
appalling  and  affecting  cast,  had  been  imported 
from  Egypt,  Phrygia,  and  Thrace;  the  furious 
orgies  of  Cotytto,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  votaries  of 
Cybele,  who  like  the  priests  of  Baal  gashed  their 
fiesh  with  consecrated  knives,  were  imitated  in 
Greece.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  women  was  indulged, 
by  allowing  the  nocturnal  Maenads  in  a  strange 
disguise,  to  assemble  on  the  lull-side  moors  of 
Cithseron  and  Taygetus,  and  to  give  vent  to  fran- 
tic ebullitions  of  rapturous  feeling,  impelled  irre- 
sistibly by  the  imaginary  power  of  Dionysus,  who 
forced  them  to  utt«r  delirious  cries,  and  to  revolve 
in  a  wild  dance,  which  it  would  have  been  crimi- 
nal to  deride.  The  Bacchanal  ecstasy,  it  is  true, 
was  not  permitted  to  the  women  of  Athens ;  but 
the  frequency  of  such  fanatical  demonstrations  in 
the  country  must  have  caused  in  even  the  Athe- 
nian public,  a  disposition  to  require  highly  stimula- 
ting exhibitions  of  a  terrible  and  shocking;  hue. 
These  influences,  which  affected  the  mind  of 
-^schylus  in  common  with  the  others,  partly 
may  account  for  the  abundance  of  agony  and 
horror  which  ocelli's  in  his  tragedies.  The  drama 
was  intended,  at  once,  to  satisfy  the  public  craving 
for  emotional  entertainment,  and  to  provide  means 
of  moral  instruction  with  a  gratification  of  the 
religious  sensibilities  more  salutary  than  the  bar- 
baric orgies  of  which  the  people  were  too  fond. 
It  indicated  a  very  altered  tone  of  feeling  in 
Athenian  society,  when  the  gracious  and  composed 
dignity  of  the  muse  of  Sophocles,  that  perfect 
flower  of  the  full  prosperity  of  Athens,  "the 
expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,"  had  become 
more  congenial  to  the  public  taste  than  the 
"galloping  strain"  of  blustering  vehemence, 
mingled  with  a  shriller  clang  as  of  weapo^; 
which  the  refined  ear  of  later  criticism  detected 
in  the  portentous  verse  of  the  old  soldier  of  Mara- 
thon. The  age  in  which  ^schylus  received  his 
education  was  comparatively  rude,  with  a  remnant 
of  savagery  here  and  there;  there  were  still  places 
in  Greece  where  human  Facrifices  bled  upon  tne 
altars.  The  ancestral  faith,  supported  by  the 
triple  association  gf  iU  legends  with  th^  popuiflf 
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poetry,  the  local  genealogies,  and  the  political 
institutions  connected  with  religious  sanctions, 
yet  stood  firm.     We  should  do  it  wrong  if  we  did 
not  give  it  credit  for  some  moral  efficacy.     **  The 
sacred  rights  of  hospitality,"  says  Herder,  "and 
the  right  of  unhappy  suppHants  to  protection  or 
to  secure  refage  in    holy  places,   the  belief  in 
avenging  furies  who  prosecuted  even  the  uninten- 
tionid  murderer  and  his  race  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  and  who  visited  upon  the  whole 
country  the  curse  of  blood  unavenged,  the  customs 
of  atonement  to  satisfy  the  offended  gods,  the  voice 
of  oracles,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  the  inviolability 
of  the  domestic  hearth,  of  temples  and  sepulchres, 
were  all  such  restraining  forces  of  opinion,  brought 
into  actual  operation,  as  must  have  tended  to  im- 
pose moderation  upon  a  rude  people,  and  educate 
half-savage  men  to  the  duties  of  humanity."  The 
progressive  enlargement  of  reHgious  ideas,  which 
even  the  forms  of  Greek  heathenism  admitted,  may 
be  remarkably  illustrated  by  comparing  the  views 
of  Homer  with  those  of  Pindar,  the  Mend  of 
^schylus  and    his   companion  at  Syracuse,  in 
regard  to  the  life  of  the  soul  after  death.     The 
praise  of  a  consistent  endeavour  to  render  the 
divine  traditions  useful  in  the  moral  instruction 
of  his  age  has  been  given  to  the  lofty  lyrist ;  it 
belongs  equally  to  our  profound  dramatic  poet. 
A  faithful  seriousness,  derived  from  cordially  sym- 
pathizing with  human  affections,  and  wisely  medi- 
tating upon  the  conditions  of  human  life,  prevails 
in  his  temperament.     We  do  not  think  it  was 
derived  from  the  contagious  atmosphere  of  his 
Eleusinian  birthplace :  it  does  not  appear  certain 
that  he  was  initiated  into  the  free-masonry  of 
that  mysterious  order,  who  emulated  the  reserve 
of  Isis,  with  her  solemn  inscription,   "I  am  all 
that  has  been,  all  that  shall  be,  and  no  mortal  has 
ever  lifted  my  veil."      "Without  seeking,  in  his 
theatrical  poems,  for  signs  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  any  sect, — since  it 
is  possible  that  the  clamour  against  him,  upon 
one  occasion,  arose  only  because  of  some  acciden- 
tal resemblance  of    his  stage    decorations   and 
machinery  to  the  sacred  Eleusinian  mummery, 
.  and  he  is  said  to  have  pleaded  his  ignorance  of 
those  rites  as  an  excuse, — we  may  presume,  that 
while  in  his  childhood  he  loitered  solitary  near 
the  well,  where  the  prince's  daughters  came  for 
water,  when  they  found  the  bereaved  maternal 
goddess  seated  under  the  olive  tree,  the  tender 
and  beautifril  story,  (one  of  the  sweetest  and  yet 
Bublimest  of  the  Homeric  mythology,)  sank  deep 
into  his  mind,  as  it  did,  we  know,  into  the  minds 
of  those  Athenian  youths  who  formed  the  asso- 
ciation of  " Demeter  the  Sorrowful; "  and  it  may 
be  that  ^schylus,  with  a  pensive  but  not  hope- 
less melancholy,  as  of  one  who  waits  through 
the  winter  for  the  vernal  restoration  of  nature, 
could  pray  in  the  language  ascribed*  to  him, — 

"  Oh  thou  who  nourish'd  my  young  soul,  Demeter, 
Ma!ke  thou  me  worthy  of  thy  mysteries  !" 

•  Ascrihed  to  his  ghost,  in  the  scene  of  Hades,  where 
Aristophanes  brings  him  in,  disputing  with  Euripides ; 
the  latter,  being  a  poet  of  the  enlightened  and  sceptical 
"  march  of  intellect,"  only  prays  to  the  "  air,  on  which 
he  feeds,"  and  to  his  pliant  tongue, 


"We  defer,  until  we  shall  have  to  characterise 
more  expressly  the  poetical  genius  of  -ZEschylus, 
quoting  any  passages  of  his  dramas,  —  and  very 
copious  they  are, — which  may  show  his  fidelity 
in  the  calling  of  a  great  moral  teacher,  enforcing 
the  virtues  of  modesty,  reverence  for  our  parents 
and  for  divine  things,  temperance  and  justice  in 
the  hour  of  success,  and  fortitude  in  the  hour  of 
adversity.  If  it  is  in  the  chronicles  and  the 
prophetic  warnings  of  Israel,  that  we  find  our 
earHest  lessons  of  these  primary  and  old-fashioned 
virtues,  we  may  seek  them,  not  quite  unprofit- 
ably,  where,  under  the  direction  of  this  noble 
poet, 

**  Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 


Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

Let  us  be  lookers  on,  where,  to  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  his  translators,  (Professor  Blackie,) 
"the  great  truth  of  a  moral  government,  and  a 
secret  order  of  justice  pervading  the  apparent 
confusion  of  this  system  of  things,  is  planted  by 
^schylus  on  a  visible  elevation,  whence,  as  from 
a  natural  pulpit  enveloped  with  dark  clouds,  or 
from  a  heathen  Sinai  involved  in  fearful  thun- 
ders and  lightnings,  it  trumpets  forth  its  warn- 
ings, and  hurls  its  bolts  of  flaming  denunciation 
against  Sin."  The  grand  old  fellow  missed  the 
mark  now  and  then,  in  the  dim  prospect  of  the 
heathen  world;  oftener,  he  has  been  misunder- 
stood. Amongst  his  own  countrymen,  we  find 
the  satirist  of  a  degenerate  age  looking  back  with 
a  degree  of  respect,  such  as  audacious  Aristo- 
phanes felt  for  but  few  persons,  on  the  big  and 
burly  bard,  the  '*  piler  up  of  grave  words,"  whose 
boisterous  martial  vehemence,  however,  he  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  caricaturing;  but  he 
acknowledges  the  good  work  that  ^schylus  did, 
in  making  the  Athenians  enamoured  of  a  brave 
and  masculine  valour.  "We  give  him  credit  for 
more, — a  sincere  religious  intention  to  leave  the 
world  better  than  he  found  it.  And  if  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  Christendom  toe, — if  at 
Oxford  Mr.  Sewell,  the  extremest  asserter  of  the 
Anglican  ecclesiastic  system,  can  declare  that  in 
the  poetry  of  JEschylus  we  hear  "  the  voice  of  a 
self-constituted  heathen  church,  protesting  against 
the  vices  and  follies  that  surrounded  her,"  — let 
us  nevertheless  remember,  that  whilst,  in  the 
'*  Kepublic,"  the  reputed  wisest  mind  of  antiquity 
commended  him  for  the  character,  — 

"  He,  caring  not  to  seem,  but  to  be  just, 
Ploughed  in  his  fertile  heart  a  furrow  deep 
From  which  arose  a  crop  of  good  designs ;" — 

yet,  in  the  same  dialogue,  Plato  was  obliged  to  cen- 
sure him  for  adopting  the  mythical  tale  of  Apollo's 
treachery  to  the  mother  of  Achilles,  and  to  say 
that,  "praising much  else,  this  we  will  not  praise; 
and  whenever  anybody  may  speak  such  things 
of  the  gods,  we  shall  be  vexed  and  refuse  appro- 
bation ;  nor  ought  the  schoolmaster  to  give  such 
instruction  to  the  young,  if  those  are  to  grow  up 
to  become  the  protectors  of  society,  pious  and 
godly  so  far  as  men  can  become  so."     But  the 
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errors  of  .£schyleaa  theology  do  not  preyent  the 
schoolmasters  of  our  day  from  reading  these  poems 
at  Eton  or  at  Rugby,  without  apprehending  that 
\  the  religion  of  ther  scholars  may  be  impaired  by 
^  the  relics  of  heathenism.  The  gorgeous  pageantry 
of  the  Olympic  court  has  been  dissolTed  to  faith, 
but  is  bright  as  ever  to  fancy ;  it  cannot  again 
delude,  but  it  continues  to  delight  and  instruct 
mankind. 

We  pass  at  once,  through  many  centuries  of 
history,  to  the  period  of  the  dawn  in  mediaeval 
times,  of  a  liberal  scholarship,  in  the  thii*teenth 
century.  The  crusades  brought  the  western  na- 
tions into  intercourse  with  Constantinople,  and  the 
settlement  in  Spain  of  the  literary  Arabians,  had 
opened  up  some  of  the  ancient  mines  of  science. 
The  exercises  of  the  intellect  were  no  longer  to 
be  restricted  to  the  technicalities  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric,  of  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy,  the  seven  arts  of  the  trivtum 
and  qtutdrivium.  To  these  were  added,  in  the 
course  of  the  century  or  two  preceding  Dante,  the 
study  of  theology,  ethics,  and  metaphysics ;  with 
an  aroused  curiosity  about,  rather  than  any  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with,  the  facts  of  physical 
science.  It  is,  especially,  in  his  position  as  a 
student  of  those  important  subjects,  which  had 
been  digested,  within  a  recent  period,  by  the 
scholastic  philosophers,  that  Dante  deserves  to  be 
considered.  "We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  book 
which  M.  Ozanam  has  written,  entitled,  **  Dante 
et  la  Philosophie  Catholique  au  Treizi^me  Si^cle,'' 
to  exhibit  his  relation  to  the  scholasticism  of  his 
own  age.  "  Metaphysics  and  logic,"  says  M. 
Ozanam,  ''  met  each  other  face  to  face,  and  a  dog- 
matic philosophy  resulted  from  their  union.  The 
conditions  of  tins  union  depended  on  a  previous 
problem ;  namely  this, — whether  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  invisible  realities  which 
metaphysical  science  presumes,  and  the  abstract 
notions  deduced  by  logic ;  between  realities  and 
ideas  ?  This  was  the  celebrated  problem  of  uni- 
versals,  transmitted  by  antiquity  to  the  middle 
ages,  which  accepted  it  for  discussion.  St.  Anselm 
resolved  it,  by  concluding  the  existence  of  God, 
irom  the  notion  of  God ;  by  establishing  the  ne- 
cessary reality,  likewise,  of  the  idea  of  perfection ; 
by  realizing,  thus,  all  the  general  ideas,  and  so 
making  himself  chief  of  the  realuta.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  denied  the  objective  value  of  general 
ideas,  and  recognised  only,  in  the  characteristics 
of  genera  and  species,  the  arbitrary  creations  of 
language;  these  were  the  nominalists,^^  These 
great  parties  (who  are  still  engaged  in  the  same 
dispute,  which  M.  Ozanam  calls  **  la  lutte  inter- 
minable de  ridealisme  et  du  sensualisme,"  and 
which  is  found  quite  as  prolific  of  subtle  quips 
and  cranks,  by  German  and  English  philosophers 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  was  by  Abelard 
and  his  contemporaries  at  the  University  of  Paris,) 
were  subdivided  into  several  minor  sects;  but 
their  nice  distinctions  are  not  otherwise  important 
to  our  present  purpose, — since  Dante  himself 
never  appears  as  a  mere  metaphysical  disputant, — 
than  as  they  served  to  train  the  intellect  of  all 
educated  men,  in  the  age  of  Dante,  to  a  marvellous 


degree  of  over-refined  subtlety.     The  common 
proverb    accuses    metaphysicians    of   ''  splitting 
straws;"  and,  certainly,  the  Hue  de  Fonarre,  the 
''  street  of  straw"  at  Paris,  where  Dante  listened 
to  the  dialectical  displays  of  Professor  Sigier,  was 
a  very  appropriate  place    for  such  occupations. 
M.  Ozanam,  however,  makes  it   evident  to  us, 
that  the  eminent  men,  who  summed  up  the  re- 
sults of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  applied 
those  results  to  the  quest  of  substantial  good,  are 
entitled  to  the  perpetual  gratitude  of  mankind  as 
the  founders, — ^~at  least  the  restorers  in  modern 
Europe, —  of  those    sciences    which    contribute 
most    to     our    practical    benefit.       Such     was 
Albertus    Magnus     in   Germany,    whose    chief 
merit    was   enormous  and    encydopsedic  erudi- 
tion in  the  accumulated  opinions   of  the  past; 
Buch  was  Eoger  Bacon  in  England,  whose  experi- 
mental investigations  opened  the  inlet  of  physical 
science;    in  Italy,   such  were  Bonaventure,  by 
devout  contemplation  attaining  to  pure  and  rational 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature;  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  did  so  much  to  determine  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  the  individual  and  social  obli- 
gations of  man.    These  four  persons  are  regarded, 
by  the  critic  whom  we  follow,   as  the  pillars  of 
that  more  solid  and  commodious  philosophy  which 
was  erected  upon  the  basis  of  the  metaphysical 
arguments  of   the  scholastic  disputants.    Thej 
were  all  men  of  lofty  and  enthusiajstic  character ; 
two  of  them  had  left  the  palaces  of  noble  an- 
cestors for  the  Dominican  cloisters  ;  and  the  other 
two,  as  Pranciscan  brothers,   submitted  to  the 
humility  and  rigour  of  monastic  life.     They  were 
men,  inspired  with  a  religious  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of   mankind,   who    did    not  spend  their  entire 
strength  upon  the  sterile  discussions  of  the  schools, 
in  which  worldly  honour  and  advancement  were 
to  be  achieved;  but  devoted  no  small  part  of  their 
energies  to  the  task,  which  their  contemporaries 
did  not  appreciate,   of    promoting    the    useful 
knowledge  of  human,  divine,  and  natural  things. 
To  the  study  of  rational  theology,   ethics,  and 
physical  phenomena,   they  brought  the  aids  of 
learning,  experiment,  intuitive  contemplation,  and 
logical  acumen,  by  the  pre-eminent  possession  of 
which  they  were  respectively  distinguished ;  and 
it  is  on  account  of  this  practical  direction  of  their 
effoiis,  that  M.  Ozanam  attributes  to  them  such  a 
remarkable  superiority  over  the  multitude  of  dis- 
putants in  their  age.     In  this  peculiar  merit  their 
disciple  Dante  must  be  esteemed  as  partaking. 
His  mind    could    not  feed  upon  a  diet  of  airy 
notions ;  but  he  sought,  with  such  imperfect  helps 
as  his  time  allowed,  for  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,   of  human  duties,   of   the  supernatural 
relations  as  well  as  the  social  ones  of  men ;  he 
sought,  likewise,  the  knowledge  of  the  physical 
creation;  and  in  all  these  departments  he  was 
equal  to  the  degree  of  attainments  which  the 
thirteenth  century  had  achieved.    If  we  smile  at 
his  errors,  let  us  remember  that  his  teachers,  mis- 
taken as  they  sometimes  were,  taught  those  whose 
descendsints  have  taught  us  all  we  know.  „ 

"  When  the  first  delight  of  my  soul  was  lost     . 
by  the  death  of  Beatrice,  *'  I  remained  so  piexce<l 
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with  sorrow,  that  no  comfort  would  avail  me.  But 
after  a  while  my  mind,  seeking  to  be  healed,  was 
inclined,  Bince  neither  my  own  nor  others'  con- 
solation could  avail  me,  to  look  what  manner  other 
distressed  persons  had  taken  to  console  themselves. 
And  1  set  myself  to  read  that  book  of  Boethius, 
not  known  to  many,  in  which,  when  he  was  a 
prisoner  and  in  exile,  he  consoled  himself."  Ah, 
that  immortal  book  of  the  last  noble  Roman,  "De 
Consolatione  PhilosophisB ! "  how  its  gentle  and 
lofty  wisdom  is  endeared  to  us,  in  our  good  Chau- 
cer's version,  by  the  sympathy  of  the  high  souls 
whom  it  has  cheered,  as  it  did  Dante,  in  their 
hour  of  csdamity !  "  And  hearing  too,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  Tully  had  written  another  book,  in 
which,  treating  of  Friendship,  he  had  touched  on 
the  words  of  consolation  of  LsbHus,  an  excellent 
man,  at  the  death  of  his  friend  Scipio,  I  set  my- 
self to  read  that  too."  Yes,  there  is  another  most 
tender  and  precious  fountain  of  comfort  to  the 
bereaved :  **  mihi  quidem  Scipio,  quanquam'  est 
subito  ereptus,  vivit  tamen  semperque  vivet ;  vir- 
tutem  enim  amavi  illius  viri,  qu8B  exstincta  non 
est:"  how  many  sad  hearts  have  been  made 
serene  by  this  thought !  **  And  although  it 
was  difficult  for  me  at  first,"  says  Dante,  "to 
enter  into  their  meaning,  at  length  I  entered  into 
it,  so  far  as  the  grammatical  skill  which  I  had, 
and  a  little  talent  of  my  own,  enabled  me  to  do ; 
by  which  faculty  I  already  perceived  many  things, 
but  as  it  were  dimly,  in  a  dream ;  such  as  may 
be  read  in  the  Vita  Niwva,  And  as  it  happens, 
that  a  man  goes  to  seek  for  silver,  and  beyond  his 
intention  finds  gold,  which  a  concealed  chance 
ofiers  to  him,  perhaps  not  without  divine  provi- 
dence; I,  who  sought  to  console  myself,  found 
not  only  a  remedy  for  my  tears,  but  the  language 
of  authors  and  sciences  and  books;  considering 
which  I  judged  well,  that  Philosophy,  who  was 
their  n^istress,  must  be  a  grand  thing.  And  I 
fancied  her  personified  as  a  gentle  lady,  and  I 
could  not  conceive  her  in  any  attitude  but  com- 
passionate." Let  us  turn  from  Dante's  tribute  to 
his  second  love,  whom  he  calls  "that  fairest  and 
most  honourable  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Universe,  queenly  Philosophy,"  to  compare  her 
with  the  glorious  shape  in  which  she  visited  the 
lonely  cell  of  Boethius, — and  let  us  take  Chau- 
cer's translation.  "I  saw  standing  above  the 
height  of  mine  head  a  woman  of  full,  great  rever- 
ence, by  seeming.  Her  eyes  burning  and  clear, 
seeing  over  the  common  might  of  men,  with  a 
lively  colour,  and  with  such  vigour  and  strength 
that  it  might  not  be  named ;  all  were  it  so,  that 
she  were  lull  of  so  great  age,  that  men  would  not 
trow  in  no  manner  that  she  were  of  our  eld. 
The  stature  of  her  was  of  doubteous  judgment, 
for  sometimes  she  constrained  and  shnmk  herself 
like  to  the  common  measure  of  men :  and  some- 
times it  seemed  that  she  touched  the  heaven  with 
the  height  of  her  head.  And  when  she  heaved 
her  head  higher,  she  pierced  the  self-heaven,  so 
that  the  sight  of  mine  looking  was  in  idle ;  hj»r 
clothes  were  made  of  right  fine  thread,  and  subtle 
craft  of  durable  matter.  The  which  clothes  she 
had  woven  with  her  own  hands,  as  I  knew  well^ 


after  by  herself  declaring  and  showing  to  me  the 
beauty ;  the  which  clothes  a  darAuess  of  a 
neglected  and  despised  eld  had  dusked  aud  dark- 
ened, as  it  is  wont  to  darken  by  smoked  images. 
—  And  forsooth  this  aforesaid  woman  bare  small 
books  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  lelt  hand 
she  bare  a  sceptre."  We  will  see  how  Dante 
continues.  "  And,  in  this  imagination,  I  began 
to  walk  where  she  showed  herself  truly,  that  is, 
in  the  school  of  the  religious,  and  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  philosophers ;  so  that  in  a  little  time, 
perhaps  in  thirty  months,  I  began  to  feel  so  much 
of  her  sweetness,  that  her  love  drove  away  and 
overcame  every  other  thought."  Such  was  the 
poet's  introduction  to  the  science  of  his  age, 
which  he  pursued,  henceforth,  wherever  it  could 
be  procured,  sojourning  at  the  several  Italian 
universities ;  at  the  great  one  of  Paris,  whither, 
at  that  time,  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  scholars 
resorted ;  and  perhaps,  even  at  Oxford ;  but  this 
last  incident  rests  upon  very  doubtful  testimony. 
Whatever  that  imperfect  science  could  supply,  he 
acquired.  Its  imperfection,  and  even  the  absurd- 
ity of  some  of  its  conjectures,  may  be  exempli- 
fied by  reference  to  Dante's  account  of  the  celestial 
structure,  in  conformity  with  ancient  astronomy ; 
his  positive  tone  is  rather  amusing.  "  I  say  then, 
that  of  the  number  and  position  of  the  heavens, 
there  have  been  several  difierent  opinions,  although 
the  truth  has  been  at  length  discovered.  Aristotle 
believed,  following  only  the  ancient  rudeness  of 
the  astronomers,  that  there  were  just  eight  skies, 
the  outermost  of  which,  and  that  which  included 
all,  was  that  one  in  which  are  the  fixed  stars, 
that  is,  the  eighth  sphere ;  and  that,  outside  of 
this,  there  was  not  any  other.  He  believed, 
also,  that  the  sky  of  the  sun  was  next  to 
the  sky  of  the  moon ;  that  is,  the  second 
one  from  us.  And  this  erroneous  opinion  of  his 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  wishes,  in  the 
second  chapter  "  Of  the  Heavens  and  the  World," 
which  is  in  the  second  of  his  books  on  natural 
history.  It  is  true  that  he  excuses  himself  for  it 
in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  where  he 
shows  well  that  he  only  followed  the  opinion  of 
others,  when  he  had  to  speak  of  astronomy. 
Ptolemy  then,  perceiving  that  the  eighth  sphere 
moved  with  several  motions,  seeing  its  orbit  de- 
parted from  the  true  orbit,  which  m^es  all  revolve 
from  east  to  west,  constrained  by  the  principle  of 
philosophy  which  necessarily  requires  a  simple 
prtmum  mobile,  placed  another  heaven  outside  the 
starry  heaven,  which  outer  one  makes  that  revo- 
lution from  east  to  west,  and  completes  it,  I  say, 
in  twenty-three  hours  and  fourteen-fifteenths  of 
another,  calculating  roundly.  So  that,  according 
to  him,  and  according  to  what  is  held  in  astronomy 
and  in  philosophy,  the  moveable  spheres  or  skies 
are  nine ;  the  position  of  which  is  manifested  and 
determined,  as,  by  an  art  which  is  called  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  perspective,  it  is  rationally 

and  experimentally  discerned And  the 

order  of  this  their  position  is,  that  the  first  to  be 
reckoned  is  that  in  which  is  the  moon ;  the  second 
is  that  one  where  Mercury  is ;  the  tiiird  is  that 
oce  'vhere  Venns  is ;  the  fourth  is  the  one  in 
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which  the  sun  is ;  the  fifth  is  that  in  which  Mars 
is;  the  sixth  is  the  one  where  Jnpiter  is;  the 
seventh  is  that  one  where  Saturn  is ;  the  eighth 
is  that  of  the  fixed  stars ;  the  ninth  heaven  is 
that  which  is  not  perceptihle  to  us  except  hy  the 
effect  of  that  movement  which  it  has,  as  above 
mentioned;    and  many  call  it    the    crystalline 
heaven,  that  is,  diaphanous,  or  quite  transparent. 
Certainly,  outside  of  all  these,  Catholics  place  ^the 
Empyrean  Heaven ;  that  is  to  say,  the  heaven  of 
fiame,  or  luminous ;  and  this  they  suppose  to  be 
immoveable,  because  it  has  in  itself,  and  in  every 
part,  that  which  its  essence  requires.     And  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  first  moving  heaven,  theprimum 
mobile,  having  such  velocity  of  motion ;  because, 
through  the  very  fervent  desire  which  every  part 
of  ihkt  ninth  heaven  feels,  to  be  united  with 
every  part  of  that  divinest  and  serene  empyrean 
heaven  it  revolves  beneath  it  with  such  eagerness, 
that  its  swiftness  is  quite  inconceivable ;  and  the 
serene  empyrean  heaven  of  peace  is  the  residence 
of  that  Supreme  Beity  who  only  can  behold  Himt- 
self  in  His  perfections.     This  also  is  the  residence 
of  the  blessed  souls,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Holy  Church,  which  cannot  speak  a  falsehood; 
and  Aristotle  appears  to  believe  the  same,  if  he  is 
well  understood,  in  his  first  chapter,    *  Of  the 
Heavens  and  the  World.'     This  is  the  sovereign 
edifice  of  the  universe,  within  which  all  the  world 
is  contained,  and  beyond  which  there  is  nothing ; 
and  this  is  not  situated  in  space,  but  was  formed 
solely  in  the  primal  mind,  of  which  the  Greeks 
speak;    this  is  the  magnificence,  of  which  the 
Psalmist  speaks,   when  he   says  to  God,    '  Thy 
glory  is   exalted   above  the  heavens.'  "  —  Such 
was  Dante*s  idea  of  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
universe,  which  we  have  thought  necessary  to 
present  to  our  readers  entire,  because  the  whole 
mass  of  his  thoughts,  whether  in  scientific  specu- 
lation or  in  artistic  imagination,  took  the  same 
shape,  from  the  fancied  existence  of  concentric 
spherical  heavens.     Our  classical  fellow^students 
will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  that  passage  in 
the  Somnium  Scipianis  of  Cicero,   in  which  a 
similar  view  is  exhibited.     "  Which  things,  while 
.  I  beheld  more  attentively,  AMcanus  said  to  me, 
I  pray  thee,  how  much  longer  shall  thine  eyes  be 
turned  towards   the  earth?    Dost  thou  not  sec 
into  what  temples  thou  hast  come  ?    In  nine  vast 
orbs,   or  rather  spheres,   all  things  are  bound 
together ;  of  which  one  is  the  celestial,  the  outer- 
most one,  embracing  all  the  others ;  itself  God 
supreme,  limiting  and  containing  the  rest;    in 
which  are  fixed  the  sempiternal  courses  of  the 
rolling  stars,  and  to  which  the  seven  planets  arc 
subjected."     Cicero  goes  on,  poetically  describing 
the  different  characters  and    functions    of   the 
planetary  spheres.     "But  beneath  the  circle  of 
the  moon,*'  he  says,  "  there  is  nothing  but  what 
is  mortal  and  perishable,  except  the  minds  given 
to  the  race  of  men,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods ; 
above  the  moon,  all  things  are  eternal;  for  this 
earth,  which  is  the  ninth  inward  and  tiie  midst, 
does  not  move,  and  is  the  lowest,  and  all  weights 
fall  to  it  of  their  own  accord."     Such  was  the 
cosmical  theory,  which  si;fficed,  however  fallacious, 


for  the  most  comprehensive  minds  of  antiquity, 
and  the  sages  of  mediaeval  lore.  It  does  not 
become  us  to  deride  their  ignorance,  but  to  ob- 
serve with  admiration,  how  their  faith  and 
genius  were  able  to  transcend  these  ninefold  bar- 
riers, and  to  soar  often,  with  imaginative  aspiration, 
in  the  supernal  regions  of  infinity. 

That  the  habitual  action  of  Bante's  mind  was 
methodical,  even  to  a  fault, — a  fault  evinced, 
only  too  conspicuously,  in  the  rigid  absolutism  of 
his  political  theory,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  also, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  the  mechanical  pre- 
of  his  artistic  forms, — we  ascribe,  espe- 


ciBion 

cially,  to  the  influence  of  the  scholastic  modes  of 
instruction.     It  was  the  period  of  the  reign  of 
ifitellectual    formalism;    when  the   standard  of 
canons,  and  the  process  of  the  syllogism,  ruled 
every  thought  with  an  exclusive  control;  requiring 
categorical  distinctness  of  assertion,  and  leaving 
no  room  for  modest  doubts,  and  for  the  uncertain 
beginnings  of  new  truth.      The  excessive  sys- 
tematising    tendency,   which  Bante  imbibed,  is 
manifest  in  his   elaborate  attempt  to    find  an 
analogy  between    the    several    departments    of 
learning  and  the    supposed  celestial  divisions; 
the  seven  sciences  of  die  trivium  and  quadrivium, 
corresponding  to  the  seven  planetary  skies,  while 
he  invents    the  most  ingenious  reasons  for  as- 
serting, that  the  eighth  or  starry  heaven  corre- 
spondjB  to  the  sciences  of  physics  an^  metaphysics ; 
the  crystalline,  or  primum  mobile,  to  ethical  philo- 
sophy; and  the  empyrean,  of  course,  to  divine 
theology.     We  shall  see,  when  we  examine  the 
**  Divina  Commedia,"  that  this  conception  of  the 
structure  of  the  heavens  determines  the  plan  of 
his  great  poem.     The  same  formal  arrangement 
regulates  his  description,  in  the  "  Convito,"  of 
the   angelic    multitudes.      "Holy   Church,    the 
spouse  and  secretary  of  our  Saviour,  says,  be- 
lieves, and  preaches,  that  these  noblest  of  creatures 
are,  as  it  were,  innumerable;    and  she  divides 
them  into  three  hierarchies ;  that  is  to  say,  three 
holy  or  divine  principalities ;  and  each  hierarchy 
has  three  orders;  so  that  the  Church  holds  and 
affirms  to   be  nine  orders  of  spiritual  creatures. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  angels,  the  second  of  the 
archangels,  the  third  of  the  thrones ;    and  these 
three  orders  compose  the  first  hierarchy;  not  the 
first  in  nobility,  nor  in  creation,  (since  the  others 
are  more  noble,  and  they  were  all  created  to- 
gether,) but  the  first  reached  by  us  in  rising  to 
their  height.     Next  are  the  dominations;    after 
them,  the  virtues;   then,  the  princedoms;   and 
these  make  up  the  second  hierarchy.      Above 
these  are  the  powers;   and  the  cherubim;   and 
over  all  are  the  seraphim;  and  these  form  the 
third  hierarchy.     And  there  is  a  most  potent 
reason  for  their  speculations,  accordant  with  the 
number  of  the  hierarchies,  and  of  the  orders; 
because,  whereas  the  Bivine  Majesty  is  in  tliree 
persons,  who  have  one  essence,  He  may  be,  to 
them,  the  subject  of  a  threefold  contemplation." 
Bante  here  proceeds  into  a  consideration  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  follow  him.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
opinions  of  Bante  were  strictly  consistent  with 
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Catholic  orthodoxy,  in  the  main  features  of  the 
ordinarily  received  creed.  Whether,  indeed,  the 
poet  was  a  thoroughly  consistent  subject  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  disputed.  Ugo  Foscolo  and  others  have 
endeavoured  to  make  out,  that  ho  secretly  fa- 
voured the  Paterani  and  Albigenses  of  his  time ; 
or  that  he  looked  for  a  church  reformation  of 
doctrine,  as  well  as  of  discipline;  and  that  he 
kept  the  '^Divina  Commedia/'  as  containing  certain 
suggestions  of  this  character,  concealed  from  the 
public  eye  during  his  lifetime.  This  theory  is 
not  a  new  one,  but  was  set  up  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  replied  to  by  Cardinal  Bellarmin:   does  represent,  in  his  vision  at  the  summit  of 


M.  Ozanam  his  merit,  is  to  us  a  lamentable  fault. 
In  the  twelfth  canto  of  the  *'  Paradise"  we  find 
St.  Dominic,  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  and  ex- 
terminator of  the  Albigenses,  glorified  as  "the 
holy  champion,  kind  to  his  own,  and  cruel  to  his 
enemies ; "  and  we  find  his  inhuman  persecutions 
thus  celebrated :  — 

"  He  did,  with  doctrine  and  with  earnest  will, 
The  Holy  Apostolic  Office  move, 
Poured  like  a  torrent  which  high  fountains  fill ; 
Against  the  roots  of  heresy,  he  drove 
His  main  assault  where  they  did  most  withstand.** 

The  Eeformation  cannot  claim  Dante ;  though  he 


it  was  adopted  also  by  the  Jesuit  Harduin ;  but 
the  same  person  was  so  fond  of  these  paradoxical 
theories,  that  he  conjectured  the  -^neid  of  Virgil 
to  be  the  work  of  a  monk  of  the  middle  ages, 
aUegorically  describing,  under  the  figure  of  the 
adventures  of  ^neas,  the  voyage  of  St.  Peter  from 
Palestine  to  Home.     We  are  disposed  to  reject, 
altogether,  this  theory,  of  the  private  inclination 
of  Dante  towards  the  reformed  doctrines.     That 
he  openly  and  boldly  insisted  upon  a  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline, — that  he  never  scrupled 
to  upbraid  the  priesthood  with  their  vices,  and  to 
condemn  even  unfaithful  ponti£&  to  hell, —  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  sincere  submission  to  the 
priestly  authority,  and  his  unhesitating  accept- 
ance of  every  dogma  of  the  Catholic  faith.     We 
agree  with  the  Marquis  Trivulzio,  with  Count 
Balbi,   and  with  M.  Ozanam,  in  regarding  the 
poet  as  a  genuine  son  of  the   Eoman  Catholic 
Church.      We  need  only  refer  to  his  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  creed,  including  a  profession 
of  faith  in  the  sacramental  offices,  and  the  '*  Ave 
Maria,"  which  would  suffice  to  separate  him  from 
the  Eeformers.    The  fact  of  his  taking  the  minor 
vows   of  the  Franciscan  order  is  not,  we   are 
aware,  of  any  importance;   but,  throughout  the 
"Divina  Commedia,"  we  find  ample  evidence  of 
his  attachment  to  the  established  religious  system. 
'*He  always  bows  before  the  papacy,  (not  the 
pope,)  as  before  a  sacred  magistracy,  a  power 
which  Peter  had  received  from  heaven  and  trans- 
mitted to  his  successors:  he  makes  it  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  designs  of  Providence,  the 
secret  of  the  great  destinies  of  Borne,  the  link 
between  antiquity  and  the  modern  world."     Al- 
though ho  reviles  and  damns  wicked  popes,  yet, 
as  M.  Ozanam,  who  is  an  ardent  Catholic,  ob- 
serves,   "  Catholics  have  never  been  bound   to 
believe,  in  the  impeccability  of  their  pastors." 
Dante    not    only    proclaims    revelation    as    the 
supreme  criterion  of  speculative  truth  and  of  the 
moral  law ;  he  prepares,  for  heretics,  the  burning 
sepulchre  in  his  hell;    and  for  schismatics,  the 
punishment  of  mutilation:  he  condemns  to  the 
former,  Frederic  11.  and  Cardinal  TJbaldini,  idols 
of  the  Imperialist  party  which  Dante  espoused ; 
and,  to  the  latter,  Fra  Dolcino,  the  enthusiastic 
Beformer,  a  precursor  of  Jerome  and  of  Luther, 
who  was,  in  those  days,  a  hunted  frigitive  among 
the  snows  of  the  Lombardy  Alps,  for  the  sake  of 
religious  liberty.    The  poet,  we  must  avow,  shared 
^.ll  the  bigotry  of  his  time ;  and»  what  seems  to 


purgatory,  the   corrupt  and  meretricious  'papal 
court,  in  the  form  of  a  prostitute  seated  in  the 
chariotj  of  the  Church.     He  never  questioned  its 
dogmatic   infallibility :    tradition,  the  power  of 
the  keys,  the  validity  of  excommunication  and 
of  vows ;  the  efficacy  of  penance,  of  rudulgences, 
of  prayers  for  the  departed  souls,  and  of  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saints  and  Yirgin  Mary,  were 
objects  of  his  entire  credence.     To  him  an  eccle- 
siastical appeared  as  necessary  as  a  civil  monarchy. 
"  Opus  fuit  homini  duplici    directive  j    scilicet 
aummo  Pontifice,  qui  secundum  revelata  humanum 
genus  perduceret  ad  vitam  aeternam ;  et  impera- 
tore,  &c.,"  such  is  Dante's  theory  of  the  co-equal 
and  separate  jurisdictions  of   the  religious  and 
temporal  sovereigns.     It  is  true  that  a  good  deal 
of  scepticism  had  begun  to  prevail  in  some  quar- 
ters already,  besides  the  opinions  of  the  sectmes. 
Not  only  the  most  audacious  freedom  of  inquiry 
was  claimed  in  the  schools;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  which^as  recently  been  exposed,  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  old  manuscripts  at  the  Sorbonne, 
which  contains  minutes  of  a  discussion  held  in 
due  form  before  the  doctors  of  the  school  at  Paris, 
where  a  certain  sophist,  (probably  the  very  Sigier 
of  Brabant  whom  Dante  had  attended,)  undertook, 
for  the  sake  of  dialectical  exercise,  to  prove  the 
non-existence  of  God;  but  in  genersJ  society, 
a  sort  of  Epicurean  or  Lucretiau  philosophy  had 
found  its  way  into  the  minds  of  literary  and  ac- 
complished men  like  Dante's  early  friend  Guide 
Cavalcanti,  who  was  accused  by  the  vulgar  of 
atheism.      This  sceptical  tendency  had,  in  a  pre- 
ceding   age,   been   greatly  favoured,    especially 
amoDgst  the  GhibelUne  and  patrician  classes,  by 
the  example  of  Frederic  II.,  who  defied  the  pre- 
judices of  his  age  with  extraordinary  nonchalance, 
hired  a  Saracen  army  to  make  war  on  the  Pope, 
enlivened  his  court  at  Palermo  with  heathenish 
games  and  liberal  jests  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  a 
scandalous  book,  in  which  Mahomet,  Christ,  and 
Moses  were  exhibited  as  "  The  Three  Impostors." 
But  the   spirit  of   infidelity  or  of   rationalism, 
which  always,  applied  to  the  orthodox  mysteries, 
incurred  the  serious  disapproval  of  Dante,  had 
not  considerably  affected  the  middle  classes  of 
society.     The  zealous  efforts  of  the  friars  kept  up 
the  heat  of  religious  sentiment  throughout  the 
general  mass  of  the  people.     An  example  of  the 
devout  impulses,  which,  in  seasons  of  peril  and 
distress,  actuated  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  cen« 
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tuiy,  we  find  in  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of 
Sienna,  when  besieged  by  the  Guelphic  army  just 
before  the  battle  of  Monteaperto.  The  chief  rai- 
gistrate  of  the  city,  Messer  Buonaguida,  **  stripped 
himself  of  every  part  of  his  daily  garments,  even 
to  his  shirt,  and,*'  says  the  old  chronicler,  "clothed 
in  an  incredible  warmth  of  divine  ardour  and 
burning  affection  for  his  country,  he  came  fortli  to 
the  people,"  and  proposed  in  a  pious  and  affecting 
speech,  '*  that  the  city  should  be  formally  giveyi 
by  them  to  the  most  illustrious  Virgin,  before  every 
other  the  delight  of  God;  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  any  answer,  his  bosom  bathed  with 
many  tears,  thus  barefoot,  in  his  shirt,  with  fre- 
quent sighs  burst  and  drawn  from  his  exalted 
breast,  an  I  moving  with  rapid  pace,  the  keys  of 
the  city  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  the  weeping 
citizens,  with  loud  exclamations  imploring  mercy, 
he  arrived  at  the  temple :"  the  ceremony  was 
completed,  the  priest  receiving,  in  the  name  of 
Mary,  the  custody  of  the  besieged  city.  A  scene 
like  this  may  give  us  more  insight  into  the  moral 
life  of  mediseval  Catholicism  than  any  exposition 
of  doctrines,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  like  this.  We  must  forego, 
from  our  limitation  of  space,  the  satisfaction  of 
extracting  some  passages  of  the  "  Convito,"  or 
Banquet,  in  which  Dant<;,  with  equal  elegance 
and  perspicuity,  and  with  a  very  agreeable  play 
of  fancy  in  his  illustrations,  has  explained  his 
views  of  the  constitution  of  man.  We  can  find 
much  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  in  the 
*'  Convito,"  and  can  peruse  it  profitably  as  well 
as  with  pleasure,  in  spite  of  the  formal  and  old- 
lashioned  pedantry  which  disfigured,  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  all  other  grave  literature  of  that 
age.  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  systematic  digest 
of  the  whole  body  of  Dante's  philosophy,  may 
find  it  cleverly  summed  up  by  M.  Ozanam  in 
three  main  divisions ;  namely,  as  it  exhibits  what 
is  absolutely  evil ;  as  it  regards  the  good  contend- 
ing with  evil ;  and,  finally,  as  it  contemplates 
the  absolute  good.  This  comprehensive  summary, 
or,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  it,  ''world  theory," 
appears  to  us  to  be,  as  a  whole,  at  least  not  less 
valuable  than  some  of  the  subtle  emanations  of 
the  metaphysicians  of  our  own  day :  while  it  is 
imiformly  capable  of  a  practical  bearing,  its  aim 
is  the  attainment  of  positive  goody  into  which,  as 
with  Plato,  all  science  is  resolved ;  but  with 
Dante  it  is  directed,  he  says,  by  *'  ouvfaitky  from 
which  comes  the  hope  of  the  desired  thing  fore- 
seen; and  thereby  is  produced  the  work  of 
charity ;  by  which  three  virtues  wo  may  ascend 
to  philosophise  in  that  celestial  Athens,  where 
Stoics,  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans,  through  the 
power  of  eternal  truth,  agree  harmoniously  in 
oneness  of  mind." 

Anticipating  the  concord  of  that  "celestial 
Athens,"  it  would  be  a  symptom  of  unworthy  in- 
tolerance if  we,  Protestant  Englishmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  should  reftise,  because  the 
opinions  of  Dante  were  those  of  the  middle  ages, 
— and  so  distinctively  were  they  such,  that  his 
great  poem  has  been  aptly  called  **  le  dernier  mot 
de  Catholicisme," — to  sympathise  with  his  pure 


and  patient  wooing  of  that  divine  mistress,  the 
fair  and  lofty  Lady  Wisdom ;  whom  he  courted 
so  assiduously  through  the  foul  and  fickle  weather 
of  his  tempestuous  life,  serenading  her  in  those 
mystical  tender  canzonets,  which  we  should  have 
mistaken,  as  we  have  mistaken  the  lyrics  of 
Petrarch,  for  the  tributes  of  a  merely  human 
amour,  if  their  author  had  not,  in  this  case,  hap- 
pily supplied  the  explanation  of  his  own  allegory ! 
'*  Oh,  in  how  many  nights,  when  the  eyes  of 
other  people  were  shut  and  sleeping  in  repose, 
did  mine  gaze  fixedly  on  the  habitation  of  my 
love!"  And  what  was  this  object  of  his  life- 
long devotedness  ?  It  was  not  the  technical 
mastery  of  a  special  science,  for  the  sake  of  lucre 
or  professional  renown ;  secondary  motives  to 
learning,  which  Dante  reproves,  if  not  as  elo- 
quently, at  least  with  a  better  grace,  considering 
his  disinterested  character,  than  Bacon  does  in 
the  celebrated  passage  we  all  know.  It  was  the 
sentiment  of  Dante,  that  "  the  true  philosopher 
loves  every  department  of  Wisdom,  as  in  true 
friendship  a  man  loves  his  whole  friend;  and 
Wisdom  loves  every  part  of  thp  philosopher, 
drawing  him  wholly  to  herself;  as  she  says  in 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  '*  I  love  them  that  love 
me."  He  neglected  no  accessible  branch  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  in  all  his  busy  and  disturbed  life. 
And  if  our  age  gives  us  the  advantage  over  him, 
— if  we  can  smile  at  his  astronomy, — and  if  a  child, 
in  any  school  to-day,  could  probably  detect  the 
blunders  of  that  scientific  lecture  (!)  which  he 
delivered  to  an  admiring  audience  at  Verona,  on 
the  composition  of  fire  and  water, — if,  what  is 
more  important,  in  the  region  of  ethical  phi- 
losophy, which  he  compares  to  the  primum  mobile, 
the  crystalline  clear  sky  whose  movement  regu- 
lates all  inferior  motions,  we  can,  perhaps,  suggest 
some  amendment  of  the  strangely  perverted 
precepts,  which  the  middle  ages  deduced  from 
Aristotle  as  from  an  inspired  teacher, —  and  if 
our  own  more  clear  morality  would  dissent  from 
Dante's  notions,  that  usury  and  profanity  belong 
to  the  same  degree  of  guilt  with  the  most  in- 
famous and  unnatural  crimes;  that  misers  and 
spendthrifts  deserve  an  equal  doom;  and  that 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  as  king-killers,  deserve  a 
place  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  devil; — if,  moreover, 
in  the  supreme  science  of  Divinity,  likened  by  the 
poet  to  the  pure  empyrean,  filled  with  tranquillity 
and  light,  our  Protestant  religion  is  different,  in 
some  respects,  from  that  system  which  ho  was 
taught  to  revere,  so  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
condemn  all  the  faithful  men  of  antiquity,  for  lack 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  to  a  gloomy  joyless 
limbo ;  while  certainly  we  should  not  rank  the 
author  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  fourth  heaven  of 
Christian  rapture,  not  if  we  expected,  at  a  higher 
stage,  to  be  catechised  by  St.  John  upon  the  grace 
of  charity, — yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  grave 
errors  and  ignorances,  which  are  attributable  to  ^ 
the  age,  and  not  to  the  man,  we  do  claim  for 
Dante  Alighieri,  as  we  have  claimed  for  ^schjlus, 
the  enduring  glory  of  having  consecrated  his 
genius,  with  a  conscientious  adherence  to  what 
he  believed  was  right  and  tpith,  to  the  divine 
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task  of  impressing  the  great  primary  axioms 
of  morality  upon  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-country- 
men,  by  means  of  an  imaginative  representation 
of  those  religious  ideas,  which  it  was  the  function 
of  the  priesthood  to  symbolize  and  of  the  teach- 
ing ministry  to  proclaim,  but  which  might  also, 
not  quite  vainly,  be  illustrated  to  the  popular 
taste,  with  mythical  tales  and  pictures,  by  the 
inventions  of  the  religious  poets.  How  this  was 
performed  by  Dante,  and  how  it  was  a  require- 
ment of  his  age,  which  oUiers  had  endeavoured, 
less  efficaciously,  to  supply,  we  shall  see  in  our 
concluding  chapter;  and  we  shall  see,  that  his 
great  work  has  a  more  permanent  value, — that 
its  contents  of  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty  may 
be,  to  us  who  can  sift  them  from  the  false  aUoy 
of  temporary  admixture,  more  available  than  to 
the  adoring  crowds  who  hastened,  in  the  genera- 
tion after  the  poet's  death,  eagerly  to  hear  th^ 
'*  Divina  Commedia "  expounded  by  the  famous 
scholars  of  the  day,  who  were,  in  all  the  chief 
Italian  cities,  appointed  and  specially  salaried  as 
professors  of  the  Wisdom  of  Dante.  But  a  larger 
measure  of  wisdom,  as  we  believe,  was  to  be  given 
to  the  world.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  the  fam- 
ished Paterani,  and  the  disciples  of  Dolcino,  whom 
our  poet  despised  as  insane  fanatics,  went  forth 
out  of  their  homes  to  die  in  the  wintry  wilder- 
ness,—  not  in  vain  that  the  Albigenses  were 
slaughtered  in  Languedoc,  and  that,  somewhile 
afterwards,  the  memorable  drama  of  the  Council 
of  Constance  was  enacted,  and  Jerome  and  John 
Huss  delivered  their  souls  of  evil,  and  delivered 
their  limbs  to  the  fire.  True-hearted  Wickliffe 
was  to  move,  with  tongue  and  pen,  in  the  same 
cause ;  the  Lollard  poor  weavers,  murmuring  of 
the  love  of  Christ  at  their  looms,  were  to  die  in 
flames  for  that  murmur;  and,  with  them,  brave 
knights  and  gentlemen  were  to  walk  manfully  to 
the  stake.  Luther  was  to  stand  before  the  princes 
and  prelates  of  Grermany,  with  His  final  magnifi- 
cent egotism,  ''Here  I  am;  I  can  do  no  other- 
wise; God  help  me ! "  Protestant  liberty  ot  con- 
science was  to  be  acknowledged,  after  immense 
trouble  and  dispute,  as  the  essential  principle  of 
the  new  dispensation. 

It  was  very  difficult,  in  England,  for  the  first 
century  or  two  of  the  Reformation,  to  make  people 
understand  what  it  meant.  Spiritual  peers,  and 
royal  defenders  of  the  faith,  supposed  it  was  some- 
thing for  their  proper  advantage.     Puritans  fell 


into  the  same  error ;  tiU  persecution,  and  Laud's 
High  Conunission  Court,  with  the  gaol  and  pillory, 
taught  them  to  seek  in  it  nothing  short  of  absolute 
toleration  for  all.  Milton,  the  son  of  a  Catholic 
who  had  been  disinherited  for  adopting  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  discerned  the  essential  tri^th  at  the 
first  glance.  We  are  not  going  to  analyse  Milton's 
opinions  either  upon  the  doctrines  or  the  discipline 
of  the  Church.  Episcopacy,  or  presbytery,  litur- 
gical and  ceremonial  services,  Athanasian  or  Arian 
creeds, — these  are  matters  about  which  we  do  not 
yet  agree ;  but  we  agree,  pretty  well,  in  letting 
each  other  think  alone.  We  prize  Milton's 
theological  writings  mainly  for  this, — that,  more 
vigorously  than  any  others  of  that  age,  they  assert 
the  freedom  of  discussion,  whether  against  an 
usurping  prelacy,  or  "new  presbyter,  who  was 
but  old  priest  writ  large."  Their  tone  is  not, 
always,  very  modest  or  gracious ;  but  the  hearty 
and  honest  temper  of  the  man  should  make  a 
candid  adversary  even  forgive  his  scorn. 

And  it  was  £:om  his  conviction  of  the  incal- 
culable worth  and  dignity  of  humanity  that 
Milton  derived  this  noble  zeal  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  man,  this  indignation  with  all  spiritual 
as  well  as  political  usurpation.  It  was  because  he 
held  a  man,  with  his  nature  freely  exercised,  the 
genuine  lord  of  himself  and  his  own  life,  to  be 
the  crown  of  all  earthly  things,  and  incomparably 
superior  to  all  distinctions  of  conventional  creation, 
that  he  never  ceased  to  advocate  the  cause  of  free 
manhood.  And  when  the  kind  obscurity  came 
over  his  outward  prospect,  and  allowed  his  mind, 
relieved  from  the  "  garish  eye"  of  public  contro- 
versy, to  "  soar  as  a  poet  in  the  high  region  of 
his  fancies,  with  his  garland  and  sin^ng  robes 
about  him,"  it  was  the  primitive  nature  of  man, 
the  naked  innocence  of  Eden,  unadorned  by  the 
additions  of  external  circumstance,  that  he  chose 
to  celebrate;  and  the  loss  of  that  innocence  he 
chose  to  deplore. 

We  design  to  make  the  poetry  of  our  three  great 
poets  the  subject  of  one  concluding  essay,  to  the 
purposes  of  which  all  that  has  been  stated  hitherto 
will  be  found  contributory.  We  have  abstained 
from  reviewing  the  events  and  social  influences  of 
Milton's  age,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  space 
given  to  the  former  two,  because  they  are  topics 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers ;  but  he  will  deserve 
the  greatest  place,  judged  by  his  poetic  genius. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE    NISSE.* 


of  good-natured  merriment  ?     Who  has  not  heard 
of  his  plump  little  figure,  and  his  red  Jacobin  cap 

Who  does  not  know  -by  niuno  at  least  -  this  -*«  symbol  of  unrestricted  Uberty?    Who  does 

iji.!.!^ '1^  _  t        i  .  1       ^       n    -L       XT      i.         I  not  know  that  the  house  he  chooses  lor  Jus  abode, 

little  sprite,  whose  tncks  generaUy  bear  the  stamp   .^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^J 

•  Name  given   iu   Denmark  to    he  little  household   ^^^f  therefore,  who  would  be  severe  upon  him, 
sprite  described  in  the  text. — Trans,  although  he  does  sometimes  prove  himself  a  little 
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mischieyous?  That  he  rides  the  horse  in  the  stable 
until  it  is  covered  with  foam,  is  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  animal  wholesome  exercise ; 
that  he  mUks  the  cows  before  the  milkmaid  ar- 
rives, is  merely  to  teach  her  to  rise  earlier ;  and 
if  he  do  now  and  then  steal  a  hen's  egg,  or  run  a 
race  with  the  cats  in  the  garret,  or  upset  a  pail  of 
milk  in  the  dairy,  who  would  quarrel  with  him, 
or  begrudge  him  the  portion  of  Christmas  por- 
ridge* which  a  thrifty  housewife  never  feiils  to 
set  aside  for  him  in  a  comer  of  the  garret.  It  is 
only  when  this  attention  is  neglected,  that  his 
tricks  assume  a  character  of  malevolence;  for, 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  good  dame  may  be  sure 
that  the  porridge  or  the  soup  will  be  burnt,  that 
the  beer  will  turn  sour,  that  the  milk  for  the 
cheese  will  not  curdle,  or  that  she  may  have  to 
chum  a  whole  day  without  getting  butter. 

"Well,  a  little  bogie  of  this  description  had  from 
time  immemorial  taken  up  its  abode  at  Ansbjerg, 
although  it  would  seem  that  this  was  not  his  only 
dwelling-place,  as  years  would  sometimes  elapse 
without  his  being  heard  of.  However,  just  at  the 
time  when  our  story  commences,  he  had  again 
begun  to  play  his  pranks  in  the  manor  house. 
"From  time  to  time  the  gardener  missed  his  sweetest 
flowers  and  his  finest  fruits,  and,  strange  to  tell, 
these  would  in  the  morning  be  found  in  Miss 
Mctte's  room,  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
prove  that  this  young  lady  stood  high  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Nisse.  Further,  the  grooms  related 
that,  often  at  night,  matters  were  not  right  in  the 
stables,  and  that  in  the  morning  one  or  another 
of  the  horses  would  be  as  completely  done  up,  as 
if  it  had  been  on  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey. 
The  grooms  asserted  (and  who  would  doubt  the 
truth  of  their  assertion),  that  they  had  frequently 
gone  into  the  stables  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
matter,  but  everything  would  then  become  sud- 
denly quiet.  Once  only  they  had  spied  the  N%s%e^8 
red  cap,  and  since  then  they  had  never  ventured  to 
interfere.  These  accounts  were  stiU  ftirther  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that,  one  night,  as  Niels  Game- 
keeper was  returning  from  Viborg,  he  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  find  his  way  from  Demstrup  to  the 
manor,  though  he  was  neither  tipsy  nor  demented, 
and  although  the  road  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  the  moon  was  at  the  fuU.  Whether  he  would 
or  not,  his  legs  would  carry  him  in  among  the 
alder  plantations  in  the  marshes  on  the  roadside, 
where  ho  repeatedly  saw  the  red  cap  peeping  at 
him  from  behind  the  trees.  As  Niels  was  a  cou- 
rageous fellow  he  challenged  his  mischieyous 
tormentor,  but  every  time  he  opened  his  lips  he 
stumbled,  and  the  only  answer  he  got  was  a  shrill 
cry,  which  sometimes  sounded  like  the  crowing 
of  the  blackcock,  and  sometimes  like  the  notes 
of  the  woodcock.  When,  at  length,  he  had  made 
his  way  out  of  the  swampy  labyrinth,  tattered 
and  torn  and  covered  with  mud,  he  thought  he 
heard  behind  him  the  bleating  of  the  fawns  and 
the  whistle  of  the  snipes,  though  it  was  neither 


*  Bice  boiled  in  milk  so  as  to  form  a  thick  porridge 
forms  the  Christmas  dish  of  the  people  of  Denmark. — 
Trans, 


the  season  for  fawns  or  snipe.  Such  highly  re- 
spectable testimony  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Nme 
could  not  of  course  but  make  a  strong  impression 
on  the  inmates  of  th^  manor-house,  particularly 
on  the  females,  and  even  his  honour  himself  re- 
ceived these  and  similar  accounts  in  significant 
silence. 

Thus  stood  matters  when  the  expedition  against 
Black  Mads  was  undertaken;  an  expedition  that 
formed  so  memorable  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Ansbjeig  that,  for  many  years  after,  it  was  usual 
among  the  inhabitants  to  date  from  this  era.  The 
day  passed,  and  the  inmates  of  the  manor  who 
had  remained  at  home  awaited  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation the  return  of  the  army  of  execution ; 
but  evening  came,  and  midnight  came,  still  the 
troops  did  not  make  their  appearance.  It  was 
then  thought  likely  that  the  delinquent,  having 
been  captured,  had  at  once  been  conveyed  to 
Viborg,  and  that  the  captors,  requiring  rest  and 
refreshment  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  had  de- 
termined upon  remaping  the  night  over  in  the 
city.  This  being  ultimately  taken  for  granted, 
the  ladies  and  the  whole  household,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man-servant,  went  to  bed.  At 
length,  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  Squire 
Kai  and  his  groom  returned.  But,  before  I  pro- 
ceed further,  I  must  explain  the  cause  of  this  late 
return,  and  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  rest  of 
the  expeditionary  force. 

The  poacher  s  cabin — which  had  been  built  by 
himself  in  a  very  simple  style,  with  walls  of  grass 
turf,  and  roof  of  heather  laid  loosely  on  the  top  of 
crooked  branches  of  oak,  propped  against  each 
other  in  the  way  of  rafters — enjoyed  a  most  ad- 
vantageous position  in  point  of  defence.  From 
the  middle  of  a  peat-bog,  which  was  upwards  of 
two  miles  in  circumference,  rose  a  little  moimd, 
which  had  never  been  known  to  be  under  water 
even  after  the  most  sudden  thaw,  and  which  could 
not  be  approached  on  horseback  except  by  a  nar- 
row strip  of  firm  ground,  which  wound  its  way 
through  the  bog :  upon  this  mound  Black  Mads 
had  built  his  idyllic  dwelling,  and  here  he  and 
his  wife  and  three  children  lived  on  the  chances 
of  the  chase.  The  large  game  was  either  eaten 
fresh,  salted,  or  smoked;  the  smaller  game  was 
stealthily  sold,  together  with  the  skins  of  the 
deer  and  the  fox — and  with  the  money  thus  pro- 
cured they  bought  bread  and  bacon,  and  the 
mother  and  children  begged  milk  from  the  neigh- 
bouring farms.  Day  had  just  begun  to  dawn 
when  the  owner  of  Ansbjerg  and  his  troop  arrived 
at  the  bog.  Niels  Gamekeeper,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  terrain,  rode  in  front,  and 
led  the  united  armies  successfully  to  the  place 
where  he  had  many  a  time  seen  and  sworn  at  the 
humble  citadel.  But  to  his  utter  amazement  no 
cabin  could  he  now  discover,  though  it  was  quite 
light  enough  for  him  to  see  it  had  it  been  there. 
As  usual,  the  first  thing  he  had  recourse  to  was  an 
emphatic  oath.  The  Squire,  who  rode  up  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  so  hearty  an  outpouring,  gave 
his  gamekeeper  a  similar  morning  greeting,  and 
insisted  that  he  had  mistaken  the  road  and  brought 
them  to  a  wrong  place.     But  Niels,  who  was  sure 
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that  he  had  made  no  mistake,  declared,  nay,  even 
called  a  dozen  black  angels  to  witness,  that  the 
cabin  used  to  be  on  that  very  spot,  but  that  Mads 
must  have  made  it  invisible,  with  the  help,  no 
doubt,  of  his  good  fidend  with  the  cloven  foot; 
for  it  was  quite  certain  he  understood  the  art  of 
what  the  common  people  calL  "  deceiving  the 
sight."  The  Squire  was  on  the  point  of  adopting 
this  view  of  the  question  as  the  most  reasonable, 
when  Squire  Kai,  who  had  ridden  further  on, 
cried  out,  "  There  is  fire  here ! "  Every  one  now 
hurried  forward,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  cabin  lay  in  ashes,  in  which  a  spark  was  here 
and  there  still  glimmering.  This  discoveiy  led 
Niels  Gamekeeper  to  the  conclusion  that  the  long- 
tailed  personage  before  alluded  to  had  at  length 
taken  possession  of  Mads  and  the  whole  nest. 
The  young  Squire,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion 
that  Mads  himself  had  set  fire  to  the  cabin  and 
then  fied.  It  being  now  broad  daylight,  the 
party  proceeded  to  explore  more  fuUy  the  spot 
where  the  conflagration  had  taken  place,  but 
nothing  was  found  except  ashes,  embers,  coal,  and 
charred  bones,  which  latter  the  huntsman  pro- 
nounced to  be  those  of  red  deer.  It  was  now 
resolved  that  search  should  be  made  on  the  sur- 
rounding heaths,  as  in  all  probability  the  fugitive 
and  his  fbmily  were  not  far  off;  and  in  consequence, 
the  troop  divided  into  four  divisions  to  explore  the 
four  quarters  of  the  compass,  the  young  Squire 
selecting  the  east  for  himself  and  his  groom  and 
one  man  more — perhaps  with  a  view  to  being 
nearer  to  Ansbjerg  and  his  betrothed.  But  aU  his 
exertions  were  frmtless ;  it  was  to  no  purpose  that 
he  rode  backwards  and  forwards,  fatiguing  himself 
and  his  men  and  horses.  Sometimes  he  thought 
that  he  could  discern  objects  moving  at  a  distance, 
but  upon  closer  examination  they  were  found  to 
be  sheep,  or  heaps  of  peat.  At  one  moment  he 
felt  ceftcdn  that  he  saw  human  beings,  but,  as  he 
and  his  followers  advanced,  the  forms  became 
gradually  more  indistinct,  till  at  length  they 
entirely  disappeared.  The  groom  explained  the 
optical  deception  by  an  old  tradition  which  says, 
that  in  olden  times  a  battle  was  fought  in  this 
locality,  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  fallen  some- 
times played  the  bloody  game  over  again.  In- 
deed, "when he  was  shepherd-boy,  he  used  often 
at  sun-rise  to  see  whole  regiments  drawn  up,  and 
officers  on  horseback  riding  up  and  down  the 
lines,  and  the  hostile  armies  meeting  and  fighting, 
now  the  one  retiring  and  then  the  other.  In  his 
grandfather's  time  they  could  distinctly  hear  the 
word  of  command,  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  the 
clashing  of  the  weapons,  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded."  But  the  young  Squire,  who  had  heard 
a  good  deal  about  ^^^0  morgana^  and  had  witnessed 
the  phenomena  himself,  laughed  at  his  servant, 
and  in  his  heart  cursed  the  black  poacher  and  all 
his  tribe. 

In  making  preparation  for  the  expedition  it  had 
been  forgotten  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  but 
food  being  a  necessary  foundation  for  heroic  valour, 
the  third  part  of  the  young  Squire's  division  had 
been  despatched  to  nudce  up  for  past  neglect;  but 
as  eyenin^  wa^  coming  on^  and  t^e  man  had  not 


yet  returned,  the  hungry  Squire  resolved  upon 
turning  his  steps  homewards.  However,  it  was 
easier  to  come  to  this  decision  than  to  carry  it 
out :  the  horses  were  fagged,  and  as  much  in  want 
of  refreshment  as  the  riders.  The  retreat  was 
therefore  but  a  slow  one,  and  they  were  not  able 
to  get  across  the  heath  before  night  came  on. 
The  consequence  was,  that  this  detachment  of 
the  operating  army  lost  its  way,  and  therefore  did 
not  reach  Ansbjerg  before  midnight. 

In  order  to  avoid  further  digressions  in  my 
story,  I  will  here  briefly  mention,  that  the  three 
other  divisions  had  been  equally  unfortunate.  In 
vain  did  they  search  other  bogs ;  in  vain  did  they 
scour  the  country,  riding  up  hiU  and  down  dale; 
in  vain  did  they  make  inquiries  in  every  village 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  every  detached  house 
that  they  came  to:  no  one  had  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  Black  Mads.  The  whole  day  was 
spent  in  this  way,  and  the  troops  being  ultimately 
compelled  to  go  into  night  quarters,  the  Squire  of 
Ansbjerg  took  up  his  at  Eydhange,  and  not 
until  after  two  days'  successful  grouse  shooting 
did  he  reach  his  home. 

The  weary  young  Squire,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  at  length  come  safely  into  port,  had  hardly 
finished  satisfying  the  demands  of  hunger,  before 
he  seriously  thought  of  paying  his  debt  to  sleep. 
He  therefore  ordered  his  servant  to  light  him  up 
to  his  room,  but  as  the  latter  was  unlocking  the 
door,  the  key  broke,  and  the  comb  remained  in 
the  lock.  "What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  To  curse 
the  door,  the  lock,  the  smith,  the  servant,  and 
Black  Mads  into  the  bargain,  was  tried  without 
avail.  To  get  the  lock  off,  hammer  and  screw- 
driver would  be  necessary,  and  the  noise  occasioned 
thereby  would  wake  every  one  in  the  house.  If 
this  were  done,  what  would  be  the  good  of  his 
having  kept  so  quiet  hitherto,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  the  ladies,  and  of  his  having  even  been 
content  to  sup  upon  nothing  but  a  slice  of  cold 
roast  beef,  which  his  servant  had  by  some  means 
or  other  procured  for  him  ?  In  cases  such  as  this 
first  thoughts  are  best ;  and  the  servant,  with  a 
doubtful  glance  at  his  master,  therefore  ventured 
to  suggest  that  he  should  sleep  in  the  turret 
chamber.  At  the  mention  of  this  well-known 
room  of  ill  repute,  a  slight  shudder  came  over 
the  young  Squire,  but  he  tried  to  conceal  his  fear 
behind  a  smile,  and  by  asking  in  an  indifferent 
tone  of  voice :  "If  the  bed  in  that  room  was 
made?"  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative; 
the  mistress  always  had  a  bed  ready  there  in  case 
it  should  be  wanted,  though,  in  the  memory  of 
man,  it  had  never  been  occupied.  As  the  good 
lady  always  kept  the  keys  of  the  other  spare- 
rooms,  but  considered  it  an  unnecessary  precaution 
with  regard  to  this  one,  which  only  contained  a 
bed,  a  couple  of  chairs  and  a  table,  and  was 
besides  protected  from  thieves  by  the  mystery 
which  himg  over  it,  evasion  and  objections  would 
no  longer  avail,  and  Squire  Kai  therefore  allowed 
himself  to  be  ushered  into  the  room. 

The  servant  having  assisted  his  master  to  un- 
dress, and  having  placed  the  candle  on  the  table, 
left  the  room  and  shut  the  door. 
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It  was  a  gloomy  autumnal  night.  The  moon, 
which  was  in  the  third  quarter,  shed  her  rays 
through  the  narrow  window.  The  wind  hlew 
high ;  small  clouds  passed  in  rapid  and  regular 
succession  over  the  moon,  and  their  shadows  glided 
like  the  pictures  in  a  camera  chiara  over  the  white 
walls  of  the  turret  chamber,  and  di8appeaix?d  up 
the  chimney ;  while  the  wind  shook  the  lattice 
and  whistled  through  the  crevices.  Squire  Kai 
was  not  a  coward ;  he  feared  not  to  meet  a  foe 
face  to  face,  or  to  ride  the  most  spirited  horse — 
even  were  it  a  Bucephalus;  in  short,  he  feared 
nothing  living,  but  for  spirits  he  entertained  a 
very  great  respect.  1  ime  and  circumstances,  but 
particularly  the  ill  repute  of  the  turret  chamber, 
now  made  the  blood  flow  faster  in  his  veins ;  and 
all  the  old  ghost-stories  he  had  ever  heard  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  heated  imagination; 
phantasms  and  Morpheus  were  contending  for 
power  over  him,  and  the  first  gained  the  victory. 
However,  his  valour  still  so  far  maintained  the 
masterv  over  his  fears,  that  he  did  not  close  his 
eyes,  but  stared  fixedly  at  the  opposite  wall, 
where  the  shadows  seemed  gradually  to  take  form 
and  acquire  significance.  In  such  cases  it  is  al- 
ways a  relief  to  feel  that  one's  back  is  free ;  the 
bravo  Squire  therefore  raised  himself  up,  cast 
aside  the  curtains  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
looked  back.  The  bed  stood  close  to  the  wall, 
opposite  the  spacious  chimney  and  the  door,  at 
the  foot  of  it  was  the  window,  and  at  the  head 
hung  an  old  picture  of  a  redoubtable  knight,  clad 
in  armour,  with  a  face  as  big  as  a  pumpkin,  sur- 
rounded with  a  profusion  of  black  ringlets.  On 
this  picture,  which  was  more  or  less  distinctly 
visible  according  as  the  clouds  flitted  over  the 
moon,  Squire  Kai's  anxious  gaze  was  fixed. 
When  the  bright  light  of  the  moon  fell  upon  it, 
the  knight's  face  seemed  to  expand  into  a  smile ; 
when  a  cloud  threw  its  shadow  over  it,  it  con- 
tracted to  a  fearful  scowl.  Perhaps  it  was  a  for- 
mer owner  of  the  manor,  who,  now  that  his  race 
was  extinct,  and  his  property  had  passed  into 
other  hands,  had  been  banished  to  this  remote 
comer;  and  who,  by  nightly  visits,  revenged 
himself  upon  his  successors  for  the  contempt  with 
which  they  treated  him.  Courage  and  fear  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  young  Squire's  breast, 
OS  did  light  and  shadow  on  the  wall.  At  length, 
making  a  prodigious  effort  to  get  the  better  of 
his  fear,  he  laid  himself  down  on  his  pillow  and 
surrendered  to  the  power  of  Morpheus. 

Great  fatigue  does  not  always  insure  the 
soundest  sleep.  The  young  Squire  had  not,  per- 
haps, slept  more  than  half-an-hour,  when  he  was 
awoke  by  a  noise  like  the  turning  of  a  key  in  a 
rusty  lock.  Involuntarily  he  opened  his  eyes ; 
they  fell  upon  the  door  opposite,  where  a  white 
figure  appeared  and  vanished  almost  at  the  same 
moment — the  door  closed  with  a  slight  creaking. 
A  cold,  creeping  sensation  passed  over  the  young 
man's  head,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  hair  were  standing 
on  end,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  self-possession; 
imagination  had  not  yet  quite  conquered  reason. 
*'  It  might  have  been  the  servant,"  he  thought, 
<<  who,  though  undressed|  -vrished  to  ascertain  if 


the  candle  had  been  extinguished."  Somewhat 
tranquilUscd  by  this  hypothesis,  he  turned  away 
his  eyes,  but  now  beheld  at  the  window  the  upper 
part  of  a  naan's  figure.  The  outlines  of  the  head 
and  shoulders  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  lighted 
up  by  the  moon's  rays;  the  fiigure  seemed  to  turn 
its  back  towards  him.  Fear  now  got  the  upper 
hand  and  almost  took  away  his  breath.  The 
figure  sighed,  raised  one  hand  and  seemed  to  trace 
some  words  on  the  window-panes.  On  seeing  this 
the  young  Squire's  courage  entirely  forsook  him. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Escape  he  could  not ; 
for  if  he  attempted  to  do  so  by  the  door  through 
which  the  white  figure  had  vanished,  he  might 
fall  into  an  ambush.  The  window  was  defended 
by  its  mysterious  occupant,  and  other  outlets  he 
knew  none.  True  enough  there  is  one  more  re- 
source, to  which  people  sometimes  have  recourse, 
viz.  to  creep  under  the  bed-clothes ;  but  as  it  is 
well-known  that  some  ghosts  are  so  playhil  that 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  pull  the  bed-clothes  off 
people,  I  could  not  venture  unconditionally  to  re- 
commend this  expedient.  As  for  our  Squire,  he 
was  either  not  acquainted  with  it,  or  he  was 
ashamed  to  resort  to  it,  and  his  natural  courage 
once  more  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  called  out, 
"Wno  is  there?"  A£  this  challenge  the  appa- 
rition seemed  to  turn  quickly  round,  but  gave  no 
answer  :  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  mements  it 
vanished  slowly,  sinking  down  below  the  window, 
and  all  was  quiet.  No  wanderer  who  has  lost  his 
way  can  long  more  intensely  for  daylight  than  did 
the  poor  young  Squire.  He  did  not  venture  to 
shut  his  eyes,  for  fear  that,  when  he  opened  them 
again,  he  might  behold  something  that  he  would 
rather  not  see,  but  continued  to  stare  at  the  door, 
the  chimney-place,  and  the  window.  Terror- 
stricken,  he  listened  with  fixed  attention  to  every 
sound,  but  heard  nothing  save  the  whistling  of 
the  wind,  the  rattling  of  the  window-frames,  and 
his  own  heavy  breathing.  At  last  day  began  to 
dawn,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  objects  in  the  room,  he  got  up  and 
examined  them  all  minutely.  But  his  trouble 
was  fruitless :  the  chinmey-board  was  in  its  place, 
the  door  of  the  chamber  was  shut,  the  window 
was  well  fastened,  and  other  outlets  there  were 
not.  He  was  now  convinced,  and  hurried  to  leave 
these  unquiet  night-quarters,  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination never  to  enter  them  again. 

As  soon  as  the  family  met  at  breakfast,  and  the 
young  Squire  had  given  an  account  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  of  the  preceding  day,  his  hostess 
very  naturally  inquired  how  he  had  dept  after  all 
his  fatigue.  *'  Very  well !"  was  the  reply.  Miss 
If cttc  smiled :  '*  Did  you  not  sleep  in  the  turret- 
chamber?  I  think  my  maid  told  me  so."  Squire 
Kai  confessed  that  he  had,  but  as  he  was  anxious 
to  conceal  from  his  betrothed  what  a  fright  he  had 
been  in,  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  silent  with 
regard  to  what  he  had  experienced.  Miss  Mette, 
however,  determined  to  make  him  confess,  assured 
him  **that  she  could  see  by  his  eyes  that  he 
had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  that  he  looked 
very  pale."  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
pleasant conversatioui  he  assured  her,  m  retuni| 
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that  the  room  had  been  "  purified,"  adding,  that 
even  she  might  sleep  there  if  she  had  the  courage 
to  do  so.  **  Well,  I  think  I  will  try  it  some 
night,"  she  replied,  and  the  subject  was  then 
dropped. 

Several  days  elapsed  after  the  return  of  the  elder 
Squire,  before  the  turret-chamber  was  again  alluded 
to ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  every  one  w^as  engaged 
in  suggesting,  weighing,  and  considoiing  various 
ways  and  means  by  which  Black  Mads  might  have 
been  captured,  and  in  conjecturing  where  he  now 
kept  himself  concealed ;  and  next,  it  took  some 
time  to  give  a  minujte  and  detailed  account  of  the 
two  days'  sport  at  llydhange.  "When  this  subject 
also  was  exhausted,  Miss  Mette  led  the  conver- 
sation to  the  haunted  chamber,  by  informing  her 
father  that  her  betrothed  had  spent  a  night  in  it, 
and  making  him  observe  how  very  grave  he  be- 
came. The  young  Squire  had  now  to  undergo  a 
second  examination  by  two  inquisitors,  one  of 
whom,  the  young  lady,  drove  him  so  completely 
into  the  corner  by  her  playful  attacks,  that  he  at 
length  recalled  his  former  assertions,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  should  not  be  inclined  to  occupy  the 
turret-chamber  again. 

"  For  shame !  ought  a  man  of  gentle  blood  to  be 
afraid  of  a  shadow  ?"  said  Miss  Mette.  **  Woman 
as  I  am,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  encounter  such  an 
adventure." 

"  I  will  bet  my  brown  gelding  that  you  will 
not  venture  to  do  so  !"  answered  the  young  Squire. 

"  And  I  will  put  my  Isabel  against  him,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  lady. 

At  first  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  jest  on  her 
part ;  but  when  she  insisted  that  the  bet  should 
stand,  both  her  betrothed  and  her  father  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  her  from  so  rash  an  undertaking. 
However,  she  continued  firm  to  her  resolution; 
and  on  perceiving  this,  the  young  Squire  felt  that 
he  ought  to  make  full  confession  of  all  that  he  had 
seen.  The  old  Squire  shook  his  head ;  but  Miss 
Mette  laughed,  and  insisted  that  the  whole  had 
been  a  dream ;  and  to  convince  him  that  it  was  so, 
she  felt  the  more  bound  to  carry  out  her  deter- 
mination. The  old  gentleman,  whose  fatherly 
pride  was  flattered  by  his  daughter's  courage,  now 
gave  his  consent  to  her  plan ;  and  the  only  point 
Bquire  Kai  was  able  to  carry  was,  that  a  bell- 
string  should  be  hung  within  reach  of  her  bed,  and 
that  her  maid  should  sleep  in  the  room  with  her. 
Miss  Mette,  on  her  side,  made  it  a  condition  that 
no  one  should  stir  out  of  bed,  that  it  might  not 
afterwards  be  said  that  they  had  scared  away  the 
ghosts,  and  that  no  one  was  to  have  a  light  after 
eleven  o'clock.  The  father  and  the  betrothed  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  so-called  gilded  chamber, 
which  WQS  only  separated  from  the  turret-chamber 
by  a  long  passage,  and  in  which  hung  the  bell 
which  the  young  lady  was  to  ring  in  case  of  need. 
Mrs.  Kirsten,not  less  courageous  than  her  daughter, 
made  no  objections  to  the  arrangements,  and  the 
ensuing  night  was  fixed  for  the  experiment. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   ABDUCTION. 


The  important  night  on  which  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  brown  gelding  and  the  Isabel  was  to 
be  determined,  brought  but  little  sleep  to  the 
family  and  the  servants ;  every  one  was  in  anxious 
expectation  of  what  was  to  happen,  and  the  noise 
of  the  cats  and  the  screeching  of  the  owls,  and  the 
barking  of  the  dogjj,  drove  away  **  old  shut-the- 
eye"  whenever  he  attempted  to  steal  a  march  upon 
them.  The  grooms  heard  the  horses  snort  and 
kick ;  the  steward  fancied  that  he  heard  bags  of 
corn  being  dragged  about  in  the  corn-loft ;  to  the 
dairymaids  it  seemed  as  if  the  churn  were  work- 
ing ;  and  the  housekeeper  was  sure  that  some  one 
was  rummaging  about  in  her  store-room.  The 
inmates  of  the  gilded  chamber  were  as  wide-awake 
as  all  the  rest ;  both  the  gentlemen  lay  perfectly 
quiet,  glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the  little 
silver  bell  which  hung  between  them ;  but  it  re- 
mained silent.  When  the  turret-clock  struck  one, 
the  young  Squire  began  to  think  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  his  losing  his  wager ;  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  to  lose  to  a  wife  was 
only  like  taking  from  one  hand  to  put  into  the 
other.  But  to  be  brief:  the  night  passed  as 
quietly  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  ghost 
or  hobgoblin  in  the  world.  At  the  first  dawn  of 
day  both  the  gentlemen  got  up,  and  hastened  to 
give  a  morning  greeting  to  the  daring  spirit- 
queller.  They  tapped  at  the  door;  no  "  come  in" 
resounded.  Both  mistress  and  maid  were  probably 
still  in  a  sweet  sleep.  Papa  opened  the  door  — 
stepped  in  —  and  lo  !  Miss  Mette' s  bed  was  empty 
and  the  covering  thrown  aside.  "  Bravo  !"  cried 
the  young  Squire,  who  learned  the  fact  from  the 
amazed  father's  exclamations ;  '^  she  has  taken 
flight,  and  the  Isabel  is  mine."  The  old  gentle- 
man now  turned  to  the  maid's  bed.  She  was  not 
either  to  be  seen ;  but  when  he  pulled  down  the 
covering,  there  she  lay,  looking  as  if  she  were  in  a 
burning  fever.  To  her  master's  first  anxious 
inquiry  she  made  no  reply,  but  stared  wildly  at 
both  the  gentlemen.  At  length  she  recovered  her 
speech,  and  related,  in  an  agitated  and  unconnected 
manner,  that  a  little  after  midnight  she  saw  a  ter- 
rible ghost  come  out  of  the  wall,  and  that  she  had 
been  so  frightened  that  she  had  crept  under  the 
covering,  and  had  remained  there  ever  since :  of 
what  passed  after  she  had  thus  got  herself  into 
safety,  she  knew  nothing.  But  this  soon  came  to 
light ;  for  it  was  discovered  that  the  window  was 
open,  and  that  a  ladder  was  on  the  outside  of  it : 
that  Miss  Mette  had  been  carried  off  was  evident, 
but  by  whom  ? 

The  whole  house  was  in  the  greatest  uproar  and 
confusion.  Cries,  and  lamentations,  and  male- 
dictions were  heard  on  all  sides.  To  pursue  the 
fugitives  was  the  father's  and  the  betrothed' s  first 
thought;  but  in  what  direction?  Mrs.  Kirston, 
the  most  collected  of  them  all,  proposed  that  there 
should  first  be  a  general  review  of  the  household ; 
and  the  master  undertook  this  in  person.  He 
called  over  the  names  of  the  servants,  and  declared 
that  none  were  missing.    Every   one  laboured 
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under  the  same  mistake,  until  Mrs.  Earsten  asked, 
"  Where  is  the  clerk  ?  "  "  The  clerk  !  the  clerk !" 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth;  every  one  looked 
around,  they  looked  at  each  other,  they  looked  at 
themselves.  No !  the  clerk  was  positively  not 
there.  The  steward  and  two  or  three  of  the  others 
now  hurried  over  to  the  steward's  office ;  and  the 
master  called  to  the  grooms,  ''  to  saddle  the  horses 
and  to  he  as  quick  as  thunder  and  lightning !" 
The  steward  came  back  panting  and  out  of  breath 
with  the  news,  that  the  clerk  must  have  decamped, 
for  his  bed  had  not  been  slept  in  the  night  before ; 
his  spurs  and  his  whip  were  not  either  to  be  foimd. 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  grooms  came  running 
to  say,  that  the  Isabel  was  not  in  the  stable.  Every 
one  stood  in  dumb  amazement,  until  Mrs.  Kirsten 
broke  the  silence.  "Our  daughter,"  she  said, 
"  could  not  possibly  have  been  carried  off  by  a 
low-born  scrivener ;  that  fellow  must  have  come 
here  as  the  spy  of  another.  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  spoiler  comes  from  the  "West ;  try  if  you  cannot 
discover  their  traces  on  the  Yium  Eoad,  and  then 
hasten  after  them.  It  is  not  too  late  to  overtake 
them ;  the  Isabel  cannot  go  far  with  two  on  her 
back." 

The  lady's  conjectures  proved  to  be  correct.  On 
the  road  mentioned  were  discovered  prints  of  the 
hoofs  of  a  horse  going  at  a  brisk  pace ;  and  not  far 
from  the  house  a  bow  of  ribbon  was  found,  and  a 
little  farther  on  a  glove,  both  of  which  belonged 
to  Miss  Mette. 

Both  the  Squires  set  out  armed  with  guns, 
pistols,  and  swords,  and  followed  by  the  game- 
keeper and  four  men  also  well  armed ;  and  Mrs. 
Kirsten  called  out  to  them  to  bring  home  the 
young  people  dead  or  alive.  TJntil  tiiey  reached 
Vium  the  traces  were  perfectly  distinct ;  but  here 
the  pursuers  would  have  been  foiled,  had  not  a 
peasant  whom  they  met  told  them  that  a  couple 
of  hours  before  daybreak  he  had  heard  the  sound 
of  horses'  hoofs  coming  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  they  soon  again 
discovered  the  traces,  which  continued  in  the  same 
direction  past  the  inn  at  Ilvam,  where  they  learnt 
that  two  hours  ago  the  dogs  had  been  barking 
furiously.  It  was  plain  that  the  fugitives  had 
here  begun  to  slacken  their  speed.  Their  pur- 
suers arrived  at  Sjorup,  where  a  mau  had  heard  a 
horse  go  by,  and  thought  he  saw  two  persons  on 
it.  But  now  the  traces  were  lost.  From  this 
point  ran  several  roads,  all  with  deep  and  narrow 
wheel-ruts  ;  which  was  the  right  one  ?  The 
ftigitives  had  not  chosen  either  of  them,  probably 
fearing  that  the  horse  might  fall ;  but  had  gone  in 
on  the  heath.  The  Ansbjerg  cavalcade  halted  in 
order  to  hold  a  council.  One  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal roads  ran  in  the  direction  of  north-west, 
another  in  south-west,  and  the  third  right  between 
the  two.  While  it  was  being  discussed  which 
road  should  be  taken,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  in  parti- 
cular upon  the  suspected  clerk.  One  of  the  men 
said,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  seen  the 
clerk  before  while  he  was  in  the  Dragoons ;  but 
he  could  not  remember  where.  Another  had  seen 
a  stranger  speaking  to  him  in  the  woods  a  couple 


of  days  before,  and  he  thought  he  heard  the 
stranger  call  him  lieutenant.  A  sudden  thought 
now  flashed  through  the  old  Squire's  mind ; 
"  Ha !"  he  exclaimed,  "  then  we  will  take  the 
middle  road,  that  leads  to  Vestervig.  I'll  be 
bound  the  clerk  is  no  other  than  the  Major's  third 
son,  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Dragoons.  I  recol- 
lect that  Mrs.  Kirsten  once  warned  me  about  him, 
and  said  that  he  was  looking  after  Miss  Mette. 
And  you,"  he  said,  calling  to  the  steward.  "  Gh:a- 
cious,  sir,"  rejoined  the  steward.  "You  your- 
self saw  that  the  steward  of  Vestervig  had  given 
him  a  character ;  either  he  has  deceived  us,  or  the 
letter  is  a  forgery.  The  young  man  was  so  quiet, 
orderly,  and  industrious,  and  so  very  modest,  that 
I  never  should  have  taken  him  for  a  nobleman." 
"  As  for  his  nobility,  that  is  in  the  moon,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  putting  his  horse  into  a  canter ; 
adding,  "  the  person  who  first  gets  sight  of  the 
deserters  shall  have  three  crowns !" 

The  troop  had  still  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
ride  before  it  could  reach  the  place  where  it  was  to 
ford  the  little  river  at  Karap.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  will,  with  the  reader's  permission,  outspeed 
them  and  come  up  with  the  fugitives,  who  have 
just  reached  the  opposite  bank. 

The  poor  Isabel  was  proceeding  at  a  very  slow 
pace  up  the  heather-covered  bank.  The  lieu- 
tenant, for  it  was  really  he — often  looked  back 
with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and 
each  time  snatched  a  kiss  from  his  sweet  Mette, 
who  sat  behind,  holding  him  tightly  round  the 
waist.  "  Do  you  see  anything  ? "  she  asked 
anxiously ;  for  she  did  not  venture  to  look  back. 
"  Not  yet,"  he  answered;  "but  I  fear  ....  the 
Sim  is  already  high  in  the  heavens ;  they  must  be 
in  search  of  us  .... ;  if  only  the  mare  will  hold 
out."  "  But  your  brother's  carriage  ?"  she  asked 
after  a  pause.  "  It  was  to  have  been  at  the  river 
side  at  the  break  of  day,"  he  replied ;  "  I  cannot 
imagine  what  has  detained  it.  We  have  still  two 
miles  to  ride  before  we  can  get  out  of  the  heath, 
and  if  they  have  found  the  right  track  .  .  .  ." 
As  he  said  this  they  reached  the  top  of  the  slope, 
and  the  great  western  heath  lay  spread  out  like  a 
sea  before  them :  but  no  carriage,  no  living  being 
was  in  sight.  The  lieutenant  drew  in  the  reins 
to  let  the  horse  take  breath,  and  turned  half  round 
to  get  a  view  of  the  eastern  heath  which  they  had 
just  left  behind  them.  It  was  barren  and  de- 
serted :  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  few  stacks 
of  turf;  nothing  to  be  heard,  but  the  voice  of 
the  blackcock,  the  murmuring  of  the  river,  the 
Isabel's  pahting,  and  their  own  sighs.  ^They  con- 
tinued in  this  way  for  some  time,  when  the  silence 
was  broken  by  Miss  Mette  asking,  "  Do  you  not 
perceive  something  moving  at  a  distance  ?  '*  She 
said  this  in  an  under-tone,  as  if  she  feared  the 
wind  might  waft  her  words  to  the  other  side  of 
the  desert.  "  We  must  not  stay  here  longer,"  he 
replied;  "  I  fear  that  it  is  your  father,  who  is  in 
pursuit  of  us."  With  these  words  he  turned  once 
more  to  the  west,  and  gave  the  spurs  to  his  horse. 
"Good  heavens,  my  father!"  she  sighed,  and 
clung  closer  to  her  lover.  He  looked  back  again : 
,  "  they  seem  to  gain  upon  us  .  .  .  .;  if  I  urge  the 
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animal  on  it  will  drop."  They  rode  on  a  little 
further  with  anxious  and  beating  hearts.  **  I 
must  walk,"  he  said,  "it  will  relieve  the  poor 
beast.  Do  not  look  back,  dearest  Mette ! " 
"Heavens!"  she  exclaimed,  "can  it  be  they?" 
''As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  seven  or  eight  in 
number,  and  all  mounted."  "  What  distance  do 
you  think  they  are  from  us?"  she  asked  again. 
"  About  half  a  mile,"  *  was  his  reply.  Eegardless 
of  the  advice  of  her  companion,  Mette  again 
looked  back.  "I  cannot  see  them,"  she  cried. 
**  Nor  can  I  now,"  he  said;  "  but  I  suppose  they 
are  in  the  hollow  .  .  .  . ;  there !  now  one  emerges, 
nowanother .  .  . .;  come  on,  come  on,  poor  Isabel! " 
he  exclaimed,  leading  the  mare  by  the  bridle. 
After  a  pause  Mette  said,  "  I  wonder  if  they  can 
Bee  us?"  "They  are  following  us,"  .answered 
the  lieutenant ;  "  they  are  gaining  more  and  more 
upon  us."  "Heaven  forbid!"  she  exclaimed; 
"  if  they  overtake  us  my  father  will  murder  you ; 
but  I  will  throw  myself  between  you  and  him, 
dearest  Holger !     I  could  not  survive  you." 

The  fugitives  had  by  this  time  laid  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  about  half  a  mile  behind  them, 
while  their  pursuers  wero  close  upon  the  eastern 
bank,  and  were  so  distinctly  visible  that  their 
numbers  might  now  be  easily  coimted.  The 
lovers  were  in  despair — they  saw  no  chance  of 
escaping.  The  lieutenant  was  still  running  beside 
the  horse ;  his  companion  was  weeping  bitterly, 
when  suddenly  a  tall  man  clad  in  a  suit  of  brown, 
with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  and  a  slouched  hat  in 
the  other,  stood  before  them.  The  fugitives 
stopped. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  From  whence  do  you  come  ? " 
cried  the  lieutenant. 

"  From  where  the  houses  stand  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  geese  go  barefooted.  And  where  do  you 
come  from,  and  who  are  you  ?  But  stop  a  bit, 
methinks  you  and  I  have  met  before !  Are  you 
not  the  person  who  begged  me  off  when  Niels 
Gamekeeper  was  going  to  topple  me  over  ? " 

"Black  Mads!"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant. 

"  So  they  please  to  call  me,"  replied  the  poacher; 
"but  what  has  brought  you  out  upon  the  heath 
80  early  in  the  morning,  and  wit)&  such  a  nice 
young  lady  to  boot  ?  You  hav'n't  been  poaching 
a  bit,  have  you  ?  If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way, 
say  soi" 

"  In  time  of  need  the  first  friend  is  the  best.  I 
am  the  son  of  the  Major  at  Yestervig,  and  have 
been  at  Ansbjerg  to  fetch  a  wife.  Her  father  and 
a  whole  troop  of  men  are  in  pursuit  of  us.  If  you 
can  rescue  us,  or  hide  us  somewhere,  I  will  be 
grateful  to  you  as  long  as  I  live,  and  will  re- 
ward you  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power;  but  we  have 
no  time  to  lose,"  he  added  qtdckly  looking  round, 
"  for  there  they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  river." 

Mads  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hat.  "  Yes,  as 
I  am  alive,  there  comes  the  master  and  all  his 
men.  '  Kin  is  worst  to  kin,'  said  the  fox,  when 
the  red  dogs  were  after  him.  Well,  if  you  will  pro- 


*  There  are  between  four  and  iive  English  miles  to 
one  Danish. 
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mise  never  to  teU  where  I  take  you  to,  I  will  help 
you  out  of  your  trouble !" 

The  young  people  promised  faithfully  not  to 
betray  him,  and  he  then  continued  : 

"Listen  to  me,  young  ones;  they  are  just 
riding  down  the  last  slope  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  it  will  take  time  before  they  reach  the 
top  of  the  one  on  this  side,  so  they  will  not  see 
what  we  are  about.  In  the  meantime  we  will  put 
something  in  their  way  which  they  will  not  so 
easily  get  through."  Saying  which,  he  laid  down 
his  gun,  took  his  tinder-box  &om  his  pocket,  and 
struck  fire ;  then  gathering  some  handsful  of  dry 
moss,  he  laid  the  tinder  on  it,  and  blew  it  until  he 
raised  a  flame ;  after  which  he  threw  the  moss  in 
among  the  heather,  where  the  fire  instantly  began 
to  crackle  and  spread. 

During  this  manoeuvre,  the  meaning  of  which 
the  fugitives  did  not  at  first  comprehend.  Black 
Mads  gave  vent  to  his  thoughts  in  the  following 
unconnected  sentences: — "The  wind  is  in  our 
favour  ....  and  the  heather  is  dry  •  •  •  • 
Niels  Gamekeeper  will  soon  have  wherewithal  to 
light  his  pipe  .  .  .  . :  it  will  be  the  second  time 
that  my  tinder-box  has  been  of  use  to  him  .... 
I'll  be  bound  he  will  make  a  deuced  racket  about 
my  roasting  blackcock  without  lard  ....  but 
necessity  has  no  law  ....  and  good  people  are 
scarce  ....  there !  now  it  has  taken !  and  now 
do  as  I  do  !  he  said  to  the  lieutenant,  "  take  a 
bunch  of  heather,  light  it,  run  ten  steps  towards 
the  north  and  set  fire  to  the  heath,  then  take 
another  bunch,  and  go  on  setting  fire  to  the  heath 
always  in  the  same  direction,  until  you  reach  the 
knoll  you  see  yonder;  I  will  do  the  same  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and  then  we  must  run  as  fast 
as  we  can  back  again  to  this  spot.     The  young 

lady  must  remain  here  with  the  horse 

it  will  soon  be  done."  And  with  the  words, 
"  light  before  and  dark  behind,  and  no  one  shall 
know  whither  I  go,"*  the  poacher  commenced 
his  operations.  The  lieutenant  followed  his  in- 
structions, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  heath  was  on 
fire  to  the  extent  of  half-a-mile  in  breadth,  and 
both  the  men  had  returned  to  the  terrified  young 
lady." 

"Now  that  we  have  earned  our  breakfast," 
said  Mads,  "  be  so  good  as  to  follow  me,  and  ex- 
cuse the  poor  accommodation  and  frugal  fare  .  .  . 
but,  zounds,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  beast,"  he 
added,  giving  Isabel  a  smack  with  the  flat  of  his 
hand :  "  Can  she  fijid  the  way  home  alone  ?" 

"  Oh ! "  replied  Miss  Mette,  "  she  wiU  follow 
me  wherever  I  go." 

"  The  devil !  but  she  must  do  no  such  thing ! 
she  will  betray  us  if  she  does.  The  door  of  my 
house  is  too  low  for  her  to  enter,  and  we  cannot 
let  her  remain  outside.  You  are  too  good  to  be 
made  away  with,  it  is  true,"  he  said  to  the  ani- 
mal, as  he  was  taking  the  saddle  and  parcels  off 
its  back,  "  but  we  must  think  of  number  one  be- 
fore we  think  of  number  two." 

*  In  an  old  fairy  tale  it  is  told  that  a  certain  princess 
could  at  any  time  make  herself  invisible  by  repeating 
these  words, 
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The  lieutenant  who  understood  Mads'  inten- 
tion, took  Matte  by  the  hand  and  led  her  away, 
as  if  to  guard  her  against  the  fire,  which  was 
making  way  against  the  wind,  and  the  poacher 
took  his  gun  and  clapped  the  muzzle  to  the  ani- 
mal's ear,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  At  the  report 
Mette  turned  round  with  a  scream  just  in  time 
to  see  her  poor  Isabel  drop  down  on  the  heath. 
Tears  flowed  down  the  young  girl's  pale  cheeks. 

**  The  creature  is  as  dead  as  a  herring !''  cried 
Hads,  as  if  to  console  its  mistress,  "  and  did  not 
even  hear  the  report/'  And  taking  the  saddle 
and  parcels  on  one  shoulder  and  the  gun  on  the 
other,  he  now  informed  the  fugitives  that  his 
palace  was  not  far  ofiT,  and  invited  them  to  follow 
him  as  speedily  as  they  could ;  adding  as  he  set 
off  with  long  strides  and  double-quick  pace, 
"Don't  look  back,  but  remember  Lot's  wife." 

Impeded  by  her  long  riding  habit  which  every 
moment  got  entangled  in  the  heather,  the  young 
girl  could  proceed  but  slowly,  and  often  stumbled ; 
seeing  this,  the  lieutenant,  without  asking  per- 
mission, took  her  upon  his  arm,  and,  notwith- 
standing her  resistance,  persisted  in  carrying  her. 
Though  a  pretty  girl's  specific  weight  must  be 
equal  to  that  of  an  ugly  one,  yet  I  have  been  told 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  easier  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  first,  partictdarly  if  a  man  is  in 
love,  and  I  trust,  therefore,-  that  my  veracity  will 
not  be  doubted,  when  I  relate,  that  the  lieutenant 
carried  his  beloved  full  half-a-quarter  of  a  mile 
without  resting.  Black  Mads  offered  several 
times  to  exchange  burdens  with  him,  but  he  al- 
ways shook  his  head ;  while  the  young  girl  with 
one  arm  round  his  neck,  and  with  the  other  fan- 
ning him  with  his  hat,  and  pressing  her  lips  to 
his  forehead,  endeavoured  to  lighten  her  own 
weight  and  make  him  stronger. 

"  Here  we  are  at  my  home ! "  at  length  ex- 
claimed their  guide,  throwing  down  his  parcels 
at  the  foot  of  a  little  heather  covered  hill. 

"  Where ! "  cried  the  lieutenant,  likewise  de- 
positing his  burthen,  and  lookiug  round  without 
being  able  to  discover  anything  that  resembled  a 
human  habitation. 

"Here !  "  answered  Mads,  moving  aside  a  very 
large  piece  of  turf.  "  A  few  days  ago  I  lived 
above  ground :  there  I  was  not  allowed  to  stay ; 
but  it  must  be  a  poor  mouse,  indeed,  that  has  not 
more  than  one  hole  to  creep  into."  Saying  whidi 
he  rolled  aside  some  large  stones,  thereby  bring- 
ing to  view  an  opening  big  enough  for  a  man  to 
creep  through. 

"  It  looks  as  if  a  fox  had  been  unearthed  here," 
said  the  lieutenant. 

"  That's  just  how  we  want  it  to  look,"  replied 
the  poacher;  "but  before  we  go  in  we  must 
make  sure  that  nobody  is  watching  us.-  I  don't 
mean  the  Ansbjerg  folk,  for  they  cannot  have 
got  past  the  burning  heath  yet — but  thare  might 
be  other  stragglers  abroad." 

They  looked  round  on  aU  sides,  but  no  living 
being  was  in  sight,  and  the  whole  of  the  east  side 
of  the  heath  was  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke, 
so  dense  that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  could 
not  penetrate  them. 


"Be  so  good  as  to  stoop  and  follow  me,"  said 
Mads,  crawling  in  on  all  fours.  "  The  door  is 
low,  but  the  room  is  big  enough  to  hold  us  alL 
Your  parcels  I  will  fetch  by  and  by." 

Witii  some  trouble  the  young  people  followed 
their  guide,  and  soon  found  themselves  in  an  im- 
der-ground  habitation,  consisting  of  a  good-sized 
room,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  large 
stones,  and  the  ceiling  formed  of  beams  placed 
close  to  each  other.  From  the  ceiling  hung  a 
lamp,  which  only  partially  lighted  up  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  viz.  two  beds,  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  one,  ranged  on  the  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  a  bench,  a  table,  two  chairs,  a  chest,  and 
two  presses,  which  occupied  the  other.  In  the 
one  bed  lay  three  naked  children,  who,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  strangers,  dived  down  under  the 
bed-clothes  like  wild  ducks  into  the  water.  At 
the  edge  of  the  other  bed  sat  lisbeth,  Mrs.  Mads, 
knitting  a  stocking,  which,  however,  she  let  fall 
into  her  lap  in  her  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the 
unexpected  guests.  At  one  end  of  the  table  stood 
a  littie  red-haired  man,  clad  in  skin  from  his 
chin  to  his  knees,  and  whom  the  host  presented 
to  his  guests  under  the  name  of  Mikkei  Foxhnuih, 
"  We  were  beating  about  the  bush,  one  day,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "  in  searoh  of  his  half-brother, 
when  we  came  upon  this  berth.  Mikkel  thinks 
that  it  was  a  robbers'  den  in  olden  times ;  but 
it  might  perhaps  also  have  been  a  grave  mound, 
for  we  found  a  couple  of  black  jars  containing 
ashes  and  bones."* 

At  the  words  robbers*  dm  the  young  girl  shud- 
dered. Her  betrothed,  observing  it,  said  in 
French,  ' "  Fear  not,  my  beloved,  here  we  are 
safe ;  but  it  grieves  me  that  the  first  dwelling  I 
take  you  into  should  be  one  that  inspires  you  with 
fear  and  disgust." 

"  I  will  show  you  my  domains,"  continued  the 
poacher,  opening  a  door  in  the  background.  "  This 
is  my  kitchen,  where  we  can  never  venture  to 
light  a  Are  except  at  night;  it  is  also  my  larder," 
he  added,  pointing  to  a  salting  tub  and  some 
haunches  of  venison  which  were  hanging  in  the 
chimney  to  be  smoked ;  "I  have  bread  and  meat, 
also,  and  when  I  was  last  in  Yiborg  I  got  a  drop 
of  mead  in  exchange  for  a  deer-skin."  With 
these  words,  he  placed  a  stone  jug  and  a  wooden 
platter  on  the  table :  "  Eat  and  drink  as  much  as 
you  please  of  what  the  house  contains ;  and  when 
you  wish  to  go  away  you  shall  have  a  good  guide." 

The  young  lieutenant  pressed  tiie  &dthful 
Troglodyte's  hand.  Baying,  "At  tids  mom^it  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  my  heartfelt 
thanks." 

"I  will  not  accept  any,"  interrupted  Black 
Mads;  "  only  promise  that  you  will  never  betray 
me,  or  tell  any  Mie  where  my  cave  is ! " 

The  promise  was  given  with  the  sincerest 
assurances  that  it  should  be  kept,  and  the  young 
^igitives  enjoyed  a  breakfast  to  which  hunger  and 
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*  Such,  Satie$tuery  as  they  are  called,  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  Denmark,  and  have  furnished  a  great  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  rich  museum  of  N<Htheni  Antiquities  in 
Copenhagen,— Jran** 
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joy  at  having  escaped  ftom  their  pursuers  gave  a 
peculiar  relish,  and  following  their  host's  advice 
they  determined  not  to  set  out  again  upon  their 
journey  before  evening. 

Mikkel  offered  to  go  out  and  reconnoitre.  The 
first  time  he  went  fbrth  he  did  not  get  further 
than  to  the  opening  of  the  cave,  &om  whence  ho 
gave  the  information  that  the  pursuers  had  got 
round  the  fire,  and  had  divided  into  two  parties, 
and  were  now  riding  towards  the  west.  Some 
hours  after  he  ventured  out  a  short  distance  on 
the  heath,  and  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
they  were  now  proceeding  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion, and  that,  in  consequence,  the  heath  would 
probably  be  safe,  as  having  scoured  the  country 
around  they  would  not  suppose  that  the  ^gitives 
were  still  there.  In  consequence.  Black  Mads 
left  the  hiding-place  a  little  after  mid-day>  to 
order  a  carriage  for  the  fugitives,  in  the  nearest 
village  not  on  the  track  of  the  pursuers :  how- 
ever, on  his  way  he  met  a  young  man  whom  he 
discovered  to  be  the  lieutenant's  servant,  who,  by 
mistaking  one  rivulet  for  another,  had  missed  the 
spot  where  he  was  to  me^  his  master,  and  was 
now  in  search  of  him.  Mads  having  ascertained 
that  all  was  as  he  said,  returned  to  the  cavern 
with  the  young  man,  and,  shortly  after,  the  young 


couple  y^ere  rolling  over  the  heath  in  the  carriage 
which  the  servant  had  brought  with  him ;  and 
on  the  following  morning  they  arrived  safely  at 
Vestervig,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
immediately  performed. 

Miss  Mette,  if  we  may  still  call  her  so,  sub- 
sequently wrote  to  her  parents  asking  their  for- 
giveness, but  as  long  as  her  mother  lived  this  was 
denied.  However,  after  the  old  ladjr's  death,  the 
Squire  relented,  and  his  daughter  and  her  husband 
then  left  the*  little  farm  on  which  they  had 
hitherto  dwelt,  and  went  to  live  at  Ansbjerg  with 
him,  and  so  happy  did  the  old  gentleman  feel  in 
their  society,  that,  at  the  solicitations  of  the 
grateM  young  couple,  he  ofiPered  Black  Mads  the 
situation  of  wood-ranger  on  his  property.  The 
poacher,  thus  retrieved  from  his  lawless  life, 
became  an  honest  member  of  society,  a  sworn 
enemy  to  all  brothers  of  the  craft  which  he  had 
formerly  followed,  and  a  faithful  ally  of  Niels 
Gamekeeper,  who  generally  spent  his  evenings 
at  Mads'  cottage,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
tankard  of  beer.  As  for  young  Squire  Kai,  he 
soon  got  the  better  oft  his  disappointment,  and 
married  a  lady  who,  though  having  fewer  per- 
sonal attractions  than  Miss  Mette,  had  even  greater 
store  of  this  world's  goods. 
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It  was  not  that  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
extra  loyalty,  but  because  my  annual  holiday 
came  off  at  the  precise  nick  of  time  when  Her 
Majesty  set  out  for  Ireland,  that  I  found  myself 
in  the  Queen's  wake  the  other  day,  and  treading 
close  upon  the  Boyal  heels,  when  I  set  forth  upon 
a  trip  long  ago  determined  upon,  to  the  good  city 
of  Dublin.  I  had  never  before  set  foot  upon  Irish 
ground,  but  having  received  an  invitation  from  an 
old  friend  with  whom  I  knew  I  could  make  my- 
self perfectly  at  home,  and  tempted  besides  by  the 
reputation  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  I  resolved  to 
devote  my  week's  leave  of  absence  to  such  a 
glance  at  the  green  isle  as  fate  might  permit  in 
tiie  course  of  a  six  days'  ramble. 

With  this  view,  in  company  with  a  few  young 
ftiends,  I  took  the  rail  as  far  as  Chester,  on  the 
Monday;  slept  there,  after  walking  through  the 
streets  and  arcades  of  the  old  city  by  gas-light, 
and  proceeded  the  next  morning  along  the  mavgin 
of  lie  estuary  of  the  Dee,  as  far  as  Bangor — 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and  deHghtfiil  rail- 
way run  in  all  England.  At  Bangor  our  party 
alighted,  and  proceeded  on  foot  over  the  hiUs  to 
the  Menai  Bridge,  and,  crossing  it,  proceeded 
onwards  on  the  northern  side  of  the  strait  to  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  the  world-famed  tube,  the  mar- 
vels of  whose  construction  and  triumphant  erection 
are  too  well  known  to  need 'recapitulation.  First 
mounting  to  the  top  of  it,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
magnificent  prospect  aroundi  and  then  passing 


through  it,  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  we 
lunched  merrily  in  the  neighbouring  inn,  and 
taking  the  next  passing  train  to  Holyhead,  arrived 
there  early  in  the  afternoon.  Holyhead  is  a 
rambling,  straggling,  half-finished,  half-ruined, 
out-of- the- world  sort  of  place,  infested  with  ragged 
touters,  with  sun-burnt  faces,  who  pass  their  in- 
fant lives  in  the  attempt  to  lug  into  no  end  of 
unsavouiy  dens,  miscalled  coffee  shops  and  taverns, 
the  luckless  strangers  whom  the  iron  road  dis- 
charges from  its  embrace  and  delivers  over  to 
their  very  questionable  hospitality.  At  one  of 
the  most  specious  of  these  houses  of  entertainment 
five  of  us  sat  down  to  tea,  which,  to  the  credit  of 
Welch  alacrity,  stirred  up  by  frequent  appeals  to 
the  bell,  was  brought  in  after  waiting  rather 
more  than  an  hour  for  its  appearance — and  in 
consideration,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  the  labour 
involved  in  its  preparation,  had  to  be  paid  for  at 
about  double  the  customary  charge. 

The  Cambrian  steamer  was  to  sail  at  half-past 
six,  and  having  strolled  upon  the  pier  until  the 
bell  gave  note  of  warning,  we  hastened  on  board, 
where  wo  found  a  pretty  numerous  company  who 
had  taken  posscssiom  of  the  cabins  and  seats, 
where  not  a  few  of  them  had  literally  laid  them- 
selves out  for  the  endurance  rather  than  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  transit.  The  wind  blew  a  rather  stiff 
breeze  inshore;  the  clouds  lowered  black  and 
heavy,  and  the  dark  green  billows  showed 
their  white  summits  along  the  line  of  the  seaward 
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horizon.  "We  started  punctually  at  the  ajipointed 
time;  and  having,  in  a  few  minutes,  cleared  the 
harboui*  and  the  sheltering  points  of  land  on  either 
side,  were  soon  pitching  and  rolling  about  in  a 
style  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  a  landsman's 
notions  of  comfort.  Twilight  came  on  rapidly, 
and  as  it  grew  darker  the  wind  blew  stronger, 
and'the  waves  wildly  dashed  over  the  deck,  produc- 
cing  many  a  wet  jacket.  The  sailors  promised  us 
a  "dirty  passage,"  and  the  older  voyagers  got 
into  their  oil-skin  great-coats.  It  soon  became 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  stand  without  hold- 
ing on  to  something — the  unfortunate  ladies,  of 
whom  there  were  a  goodly  number,  were  long 
before  dark  in  a  truly  pitiable  condition — and 
fully  one  half  of  the  gentlemen,  most  of  them 
from  cockney-land,  were  in  no  better  trim.  The 
anticipations  of  a  dirty  passage  were,  however, 
not  realized  to  their  full  extent.  Though  it  light- 
ened a  good  deal  after  dark,  we  heard  no  note  of 
thunder,  and  before  ten  o'clock  the  dark  clouds 
partially  cleared  off  and  the  stars  shone  out.  As 
the  vessel  drew  near  the  Irish  coast  the  wind 
lulled  considerably,  and  many  who  had  buried 
themselves  in  the  cabins  now  came  forth  on  the 
look  out  for  the  Kingstown  light.  It  soon  hove 
in  sight,  and  not  long  after  our  captain,  armed 
with  a  red-hot  poker,  sent  a  couple  of  rockets 
aloft  to  give  notice  of  our  arrival.  The  signal 
was  answered  from  the  shore,  and  having  first 
narrowly  escaped  running  foul  of  a  man  of  war 
which,  its  rigging  swarming  with  flags,  lay 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  we  stopped 
alongside  the  quay,  and,  carpet-bags  in  hand, 
hurried  on  shore,  after  a  passage  of  exactly  five 
hours. 

It  wanted  less  than  half  an  hour  of  midnight 
when  we  stepped  into  one  of  the  open  cars 
which  on  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway  do 
duty  as  second-class  carriages.  There  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  near  half  an  hour  before  the 
train  moved  on,  which  it  did  at  length  at  the 
command  of  an  official,  who  having  finished  a 
very  deliberate  conversation  with  a  friend,  at  last 
uttered  his  fiat,  **  Go  on,  Jack,"  and  on  we  rolled. 
But  we  stopped  again  in  two  or  three  minutes  at 
Salt  Hill,  and  out  jumped  a  dozen  or  two  of 
our  fellow -passengers,  any  one  of  whom  might 
have  walked  the  distance  ten  times  over  in  the 
time  we  had  wasted  in  waiting.  "We  stopped  at 
various  stations  on  the  short  route,  setting  down 
passengers.  At  one  of  them  as  the  train  drew  up, 
there  came  shambling  forward  that  identical  old 
"  Charley, "  who  forty  years  ago  slept  nightly  in 
his  watch  box  near  Temple  Bar — bent  double 
with  age,  and  bearing  in  his  withered  hand  the 
well-known  old  lanthom  of  three-gallon  capacity : 
he  twice  gave  hoarse  utterance  to  a  sound  which 
we  can  only  represent  in  writing  by  the  letters 
"  B'berrryub,"  and  which  upon  inquiry  we  under- 
stood was  intended  for  "Merrion,"  the  name  of  the 
station  at  which  we  were  momentarily  halting. 
Arrived  at  Dublin,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covering that  I  had  been  participating  in  a  sitz- 
bath  all  the  way  from  Kingstown,  the  cushions  of 
the  open  carriage  into  which  we  had  inadver- 


tently stepped  having  become  thoroughly  sodden 
through  exposure  to  the  late  rains. 

It  was  now  nearly  halt'  past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
judging  it  too  late  to  knock  up  my  kind  friends, 
who  resided  at  two  miles  distance,  I  applied,  with 
my  companions,  to  a  functionary  installed  in  a 
kind  of  office,  who,  without  fee  or  reward,  pro- 
fesst^d  to  direct  travellers  to  houses  where  they 
would  meet  with  good  accommodation.  He  gave 
us  a  ticket  to  an  hotel  where  he  assured  us  we 
should  find  eight  beds  unoccupied,  and  which  he 
averred  lay  at  the  distance  of  but  half  a  mile. 
With  hard  walking,  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide, 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  it  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  "We  found  the  hotel  shut  up,  but  a  light 
still  burning  in  the  hall.  Our  appeals  to  the 
door  were  answered  immediately ;  but  the  appa- 
rition of  five  muddy  pedestrians — for  we  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  a  ear — aU  armed  with  carpet- 
bags, was  greeted  with  a  tremendous  chorus  of 
laughter  from  a  group  of  young  fellows  chatter- 
ing and  smoking  cigars  round  a  sort  of  open  bar, 
in  which  sat  a  young  lady,  framed  like  a  picture 
— not  exactly  that  of  ,a  Madonna — the  priestess 
of  an  alcoholic  shrine.  I  produced  the  card  given 
us  at  the  railway  station,  and  demanded  sleeping- 
rooms. 

"  It  is  all  a  mistake,"  said  the  head- waiter,  who 
now  made  his  appearance;  "we  have  but five-and- 
thirty  beds,  and  there  are  threescore  people  in 
them.  Sorry,  but  we  can't  accommodate  you 
here." 

**  "Where  are  we  to  go  r" 

"  There    is   the    hotel   higher    up    the 

street,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  pretty  well  ftJl ; 
but  you  can  try  it." 

**  We're  rather  full  here,"  said  one  of  the  smok- 
ing paiiy — beds,  floors,  tables,  and  all ;  but  you 
shall,  one  of  you,  sleep  on  my  table — that's  it — 
capital  mahogany — for  a  sovereign,  with  a  proviso 
that  you  allow  me  to  stretch  myself  under  it." 

**Tliese  two  chairs  are  mine,"  said  another; 
''  you  shall  sit  up  in  one  of  them  for  the  same 
price,  if  you  like." 

These  liberal  offers,  which  were  declined  with 
thanks,  sent  us  further  a-field.  The  next  hotel  at 
which  we  applied  was  still  more  tightly  crammed, 
and  the  waiter  refused  to  admit  us  within  the 
door,  from  an  evident  fear  lest  once  in  we  should 
decline  to  retreat.  He  directed  us  to  another  — 
that  other  to  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  with  equal  bad 
success.  At  length  one  man,  compassionating  our 
case,  as  we  stood  in  the  drizzling  rain,  which 
seemed  to  have  set  in  doggedly,  advised  us  to  try 
some  of  the  private  lo^ng-houses.  "We  had 
little  hopes  from  that,  because  the  streets  were 
resounding  on  all  sides  with  the  noise  of  belated 
travellers  banging  at  doors  to  be  admitted,  to 
whose  appeals  nobody  seemed  to  respond.  But  no 
other  chance  remained,  and  we  began  trying  our 
hand  rather  indiscriminately  at  the  knockers.  At 
this  some  of  our  party  were  so  far  successful  as  to 
bring  now  and  then  a  sleepy  servant-girl  to  the 
door.  All  they  could  do,  however,  was  to  send  us 
further  on,  to  find  a  like  reception  at  other  places. 

We  were  well  nigh  making  up  our  minds  to 
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pass  the  night  in  the  muddy  streets,  when  the 
glimmering  of  a  light  in  an  area  induced  another 
assault  upon  the  knocker  of  a  respectable-looking 
house.  In  a  few  moments  a  grinning  Irish  lass 
appeared  in  the  area  shading  the  candle  with  her 
hand.     . 

*'  Mary,"  said  I,  "  good  luck  to  you !  have  you 
any  beds : "  and  I  looked  half  hopefully  at  the  good- 
natured  face  that  told  me  she  had  leaped  out  of 
her  own  to  answer  the  unconscionable  row  we 
had  made. 

*' Beds !"  said  she,  "I  should  think  we  had — 
the  saints  be  praised!" 

"Thank  heaven !"  I  ejaculated  internally,  "we 
are  housed  at  last." 

""With  thravellers  tucked  in  'em" — said  she. 

"The  devil!"  I  exploded  aloud.  "But  can't 
you  come  up,  asthore— sure  you  can  make  room 
for  us — at  any  rate,  you  will  surely  come  up  and 
open  the  door,  and  do  what  you  can  to  save  us 
from  wedking  the  streets  all  night." 

"  Thin  it's  the  misthress  knows  best — ^but  any- 
how, I  don't  mind  seein*  about  it." 

And  off  she  goes  to  see  about  it. 

In  a  few  mmutes  the  door  is  opened,  and  the 
mistress,  a  quiet,  elderly  dame,  "  given  to  hospi- 
tality," comes  gliding  stealthily  down  the  staurs. 
As  the  grinniDg  damsel  holds  the  door  in  her  hand 
we  enter  one  at  a  time.  She  is  evidently  alarmed 
at  our  number,  and,  as  the  last  makes  ms  appear- 
ance, 

"  Has  your  mother  sent  any  more  of  you  ? "  she 
inquires ;  and  being  assured  that  this  is  all  the 
family,  ^uts  the  door  quietly ;  and  then  a  curious 
parley  follows.  The  good  lady  of  the  house, 
which  is  a  roomy  and  substantial  mansion,  has  every 
bed  in  it  carrying  double,  and  can  afford  us  no 
accommodation ;  but  it  is  something,  as  we  begin 
to  feel,  to  be  housed  from  the  mud  and  driving 
rain,  and  we  have  no  intention,  come  what  will, 
of  turning  out  again.  She,  on  her  part,  has  no 
notion  of  turning  us  out,  but  invites  us  up  into 
the  drawing-room,  which,  though  let  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  is  at  this  moment  empty,  he  being 
fast  asleep  in  the  room  above.  "We  ascend  gin- 
gerly, and  seat  ourselves,  while  the  servant  un- 
dertakes a  cruise  in  the  neighbourhood  on  our 
behalf.  She  is  absent  on  this  expedition  more 
than  half  an  hour ;  but  her  exertions  are  all  in 
vain ;  and,  finally,  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but 
to  make  the  best  of  the  used-up  resources  of  the 
house,  and  remain  where  we  are.  Mistress  and 
maid  now  set  forth  on  a  foraging  expedition.  Now 
a  sheet,  now  a  rug,  now  a  blanket,  is  rummaged  up 
from  some  long- forgotten  depository,  and  bed 
number  one  is  rigged  up  on  the  sofa,  of  which  1 
have  the  luck  to  get  possession.  By  and  by  an 
X-bedstead  crawls  up-stairs,  and  that,  with  the  aid 
of  further  coverings,  provides  the  needful  for  two 
more.  The  maid  now  suggests,  that  as  the  gen- 
tlemen in  No.  6  are  sleeping  on  two  feather  beds, 
it  might  be  practicable  to  draw  one  of  them  from 
beneath  them — and  they  mayhap  none  the  wiser. 
The  mistress  doubts  very  much  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  and 'rather  relucts  at  the  enterprise. 
"Whether  it  is  finally  resolved  on  and  accomplished. 


I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  good  women  are  absent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  reappear  lugging  in  a  broad  feather  bed, 
which  by  their  united  efforts  is  soon  made  up  on 
the  floor,  and  we  are  all  at  length  accommodated, 
after  a  sort,  and  left  to  court  sleep  with  what 
success  we  may. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  am  peculiar  in  a  preju- 
dice which  I  have  always  entertained;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  that  sonorous  invitation  to  slumber 
which  many  worthy  persons  give  forth  from  their 
nostrils  when  they  are  themselves  fast  locked  iu 
the  arms  of  Morpheus,  so  far  from  beguiling  me 
to  a  like  state  of  forgetfulness,  invariably  keeps  me 
awake,  and  would,  I  feel  thoroughly  convinced, 
prove  in  my  case  the  best  remedy  that  could  be 
administered  for  an  overdose  of  laudanum.  So  it 
happened  that  my  first  night  in  Dublin  was  passed 
without  a  wink  of  sleep,  in  listening  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  member  of  our  company,  who  had 
no  sooner  laid  down  than  he  conmienced  a  solo  on 
the  nasal  organ,  which  endured  without  a  pause 
till  it  was  broken  off  by  a  sudden  staccato,  when 
he  was  roused  up  by  his  neighbour  in  the  morning. 
To  this  circumstance  it  was  that  I  owed  my  con- 
sciousness that  Dublin  was  alive  all  that  night — 
and  that,  unlucky  as  I  and  my  party  had  been  in 
our  search  after  accommodation,  there  were  consi- 
derable numbers  of  others  who  were  infinitely 
worse  off.  The  noise  of  hurrying  foot-passengers, 
and  the  banging  at  the  doors  of  lodging-houses  and 
hotels,  and  the  plaintive  appeals  of  bewildered 
strangers,  wandering  houseless  in  the  rain,  never 
ceased  all  the  night  through.  I  was  beginning  to 
lose  my  recollection  about  six  o'clock,  when  the 
beams  of  the  morning-sun  darted  into  the  room 
across  the  wide  street,  and  revealing  the  curious 
figure  my  companions  cut,  sprawling  in  their  ex- 
temporised couches,  aroused  me  with  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  brought  me  to  my  feet. 

It  was  necessary  to  clear  out  before  the  tenant 
of  the  drawing-room  should  by  any  chance  make 
his  appearance ;  and  as  we  had  all  laid  down  in 
our  clothes,  but  little  time  was  lost  in  dressing. 
"We  bade  farewell  to  our  considerate  hostess  while 
it  was  yet  early,  and  feeling  the  need  of  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  set  forward  in 
search  of  a  warm  bath,  which,  in  such  cases,  is 
the  best  reviver.  This  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding,  a  respectable  bathing-establishment  ex- 
isting not  far  from  the  house  in  which  we  had 
passed  the  night.  The  baths  were  excellent  of 
their  kind,  though  they  offered  but  an  imperfect 
opportunity  offeaking  one's  toilet,  alter  the  agree- 
able refreshment  of  a  stretch  at  one's  ease  in  the 
warm  brine.  "With  every  other  accommodation, 
there  was  no  fresh  water  to  be  had ;  and  when  I 
asked  the  attendant  how  I  was  to  get  rid  of  tho 
salt  from  my  hands  and  face,  "  Sure,"  said  he, 
"  you  can  do  that  at  home." 

Invigorated  by  the  bath,  and  parting  there 
with  two  of  our  companions,  we  soon  emerge  into 
Sackville-street,  where,  hailing  a  carman,  I  direct 
him  to  drive  me  and  my  two  friends  to  the  classic 
banks  of  the  Peddle,  giving  him  the  address  of 
my  Irish  host  of  the  locality  of  which  I  had  not 
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the  remotest  conception.  He  is  plainly  no  wiser 
than  myself  in  this  respect — but  he  drives  us  off 
to  a  neighbouring  stand,  where,  alighting,  he 
holds  a  consultation  of  a  few  minutes  with  some 
of  his  brethren,  and  then  remounting,  rattles  us  off 
at  a  brisk  trot,  through  a  sea  of  mud  covering  the 
horse's  fetlocks  at  every  step.  We  find  the  motion 
of  the  car,  however,  most  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
and  as  we  trundle  along  sideways,  are  struck  with 
the  noble  aspect  of  the  city,  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  public  buildings,  the  loftiness 
of  many  of  the  private  ones,  and,  above  all,  the 
ample  width  of  the  streets,  and  the  perfect  con- 
venience afforded  for  trafiic,  by  the  spacious  quays 
on  either  side  of  the  river.  But  we  soon  begin 
to  dive  into  a  quarter  the  very  reverse  of  all  this, 
where,  amid  foetid  and  narrow  thoroughfares,  and 
incensed  with  indescribably  filthy  odours,  rises 
the  dun  and  dilapidated  tower  of  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral.  This  quarter  is  evidently  the  Kookery 
of  Dublin ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  studied  from  the 
seat  of  a  car,  and  leaving  it  rapidly  in  our  rear, 
we  soon  alight  at  my  friend's  house,  where  we 
find  the  family  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to 
breakfast — and  our  troublesome  wanderings  at  an 
end.  A  hasty  toilet,  followed  by  a  hearty  break- 
fast, during  the  discussion  of  which  the  sun 
shines  out  in  all  his  splendour  and  gives  promise 
of  a  glorious  day, — and  we  are  ready  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  Merrion-square,  where  her  Majesty  is 
expected  to  grace  the  Exhibition  with  her  pre- 
sence. 

Of  the  Exhibition  itself  there  is  no  need  that  I 
should  say  anything.  All  the  world  knows  that 
it  is  most  admirably  got  up,  and  that  it  is  inferior 
in  nothing  save  extent,  and  save  perhaps  a  little 
extra  gaudiness  in  the  internal  decorations,  to  the 
monster  spectacle  in  Hyde  Park.  At  the  same 
time  it  possesses  one  powerful  attraction  of  which 
the  London  Exhibition  could  not  boast — I  allude 
of  course  to  the  galleries  of  pictures  by  ancient 
and  modem  masters,  which  together  form  a  col- 
lection unrivalled,  both  in  value  and  in  number, 
by  any  to  which  the  public  of  Great  Britain  have 
ever  had  access,  and  which  alone  is  worth  a  pil- 
grimage to  see.  We  had  «ome  difficulty  to  squeeze 
our  way  in,  and  it*  struck  me  that  the  money- 
taking  arrangements  might  be  improved,  without 
much  expenditure  of  genius,  and  that  a  better 
exchequer  might  be  elaborated  than  the  very 
imexceptionable  hat  of  the  receiver-general,  into 
which  our  coins  were  pitched  as  we  paid  the 
price  of  admission.  Within  we  found  the  cata- 
logues tumbled  in  a  heap  on  th^  floor,  and  the 
salesman  at  his  wits'  end,  bothered  by  his  nume- 
rous customers,  and  clamouring  in  vain  for  a  table 
on  which  to  arrange  his  goods.  The  building  is 
handsome  and  light,  and  excellently  adapted  for 
its  purpose.  The  Queen,  God  bless  her !  was 
there,  and  looked  well,  though  a  little  flushed, 
perhaps,  from  the  somewhat  unceremonious  re- 
ception which  on  that  morning  a  people  enthu- 
siastic to  a  proverb,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
presence  of  royalty,  spontaneously  awarded  her. 
Arm  in  arm  with  the  rrince,  and  accompanied  by 
two  of  her  children,  she  made  a  rapid  tour  throug;h 


the  galleries,  and  disappeared  under  the  great 
organ,  swelling  with  a  peal  of  welcomci  soon  after 
noon-day. 

A  leisurely  ramble  round  the  city  was  a  plea- 
sant relief  to  the  glare  of  the  Exhibition.  Dublin, 
in  spite  of  its  mud,  and  the  evidences,  all  too 
numerous,  of  melancholy  dilapidation  which  meet 
us  here  and  there,  can  har^y  fiul  to  rise  in  the 
estimation  of  the  stranger  the  more  familiar  he 
becomes  with  its  aspect.  The  Bank  of  Ireland, 
the  Custom  House,  the  Four  Courts,  the  Uni- 
versity, the  venerable  cathedrals,  the  numerous  and 
noble  bridges  —  all  are  evidences  of  nobility  in 
design  and  liberality  in  expenditure.  The  public 
ways  are  with  few  exceptions  spacious  and  con- 
venient —  the  squares  ample  and  well  laid  out  — 
the  shops,  many  of  them,  are  scenes  of  luxurious 
magnificence,  hardly  surpassed,  if  eqimlled,  by 
the  most  ostentatious  in  London  —  and,  to  crown 
all,  the  people,  so  far  as  our  brief  experience  goes, 
are  unitormly  kind  and  civil.  Altogether  the  im- 
pression made  upon  a  stranger,  by  a  visit  to  the 
capital  of  Irelsmd,  is  more  ti^ian  commonly  satis- 
factory and  gratifying.  One  thing  seemed  espe- 
cially worthy  of  praise,  and  that  is,  the  absence  of 
that  spirit  of  extortion  so  prevalent  on  this  side  the 
Irish  Channel,  which  leads  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  an  exi- 
gency, and  to  make  a  victim  of  the  stranger  in 
his  hour  of  need.  To  our  taste,  the  Dublm  car, 
independent  of  the  comparative  lowness  of  the 
fare,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  London  cab  — 
it  travels  more  quickly,  and  more  comfortably — 
gives  more  freedom  of  view,  and  in  case  of  acci- 
dent is  safer,  as  all  you  have  to  do  if  you  find 
yourself  falling,  is  to  step  off  the  conveyance 
and  leave  it  to  its  fate. 

Eetuming  on  foot  through  the  district  around 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  part  of  which  is  known  as 
the  Coombe,  and  through  which  we  had  been 
driven  in  the  morning,  we  had  a  better  opportunity 
of  recognising  the  distinguishing  and  not  very 
agreeable  peculiarities  of  the  locality.  Into  nar- 
row and  muddy  streets,  ill-paved  or  unpaved, 
hundreds  of  narrower,  more  filthy  and  gloomy 
courts  and  passages  disgorge  each  a  swarming  tri- 
bute of  squalor  and  half-naked  wretchedness.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  reeks  in  a  stew  of  viUanous 
stenches,  which  would  appear  to  have  their  head- 
quarters in  dead  and  rotten  **  Marrow -bone  Lane,*' 
but  which  pamoate  every  avenue,  and  infect  every 
breath  you  draw  in  its  vile  vicinity.  The  narrow 
closes,  overshadowed  by  the  cathedral,  and  the 
slums  debouching  in  Patrick-street,  and  other 
streets  of  a  like  description,  all  teeming  with  life 
and  laziness,  seem  to  be  at  once  the  dotiies  (if 
rags  are  clothes)  and  provision  marts,  the  laiis 
and  lodgings  of  the  most  hopeless,  careless,  and 
demoralized  class  that  Ireland  or  any  land 
can  produce.  Lounging  lazy  men,  and  bar^oot, 
rag-ridden  hags  of  women,  lie  and  squat  abo«it, 
the  door-steps  and  pavements  in  spite  of  drizzling 
rain  and  viscid  mud.  Among  tibem  walk  the 
stately  forms  of  young  girls  with  mop4ooking 
heads  of  matted  hair,  and  naked  toes  half  buried 
in  the  mire  —  while  younger  children,  inured  to 
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deprivatioii  of  every  Bort,  wander  heedless  hither 
and  thither.  In  dark  holes  of  shops,  coals  and 
<<  murphies,"  peat-sods,  vegetables  and  butter- 
milk, are  retailed  by  dusky  dealers,  whose  stores 
are  mingled  with  malodorous  dens,  where  in  con- 
fused and  tangled  piles  lie  the  unwashed  robes  and 
rags  which  one  cannot  help  thinking  are  the  iden- 
tical habiliments  of  which  the  wretched  women 
and  children  have  stripped  themselves  for  food. 
The  district  is  far  more  repulsive  in  outward 
aspect  than  the  worst  looking  of  similar  rookeries 
in  London,  (and  ofi  which,  for  aught  I  know,  it 
may  have  been  the  original  pattern,)  because  we 
miss  here  the  flaunting  gin-shop,  which  sheds  a 
meretricious  glare  upon  such  scenes  at  home. 
The  Irish  whiskey- shop  has  no  such  magnificent 
pretensions,  but  is  a  simple  grocer's  shop,  in  this 
part  of  Dublin  of  the  humblest  sort,  and  serves 
by  no  means  as  a  set-off  to  the  surrounding^ 
poverty.  I  had  heard  much  of  Irish  beggars,  and 
naturally  expected  to  find  tbem  on  the  alert  in  such 
an  arena  as  this ;  but  no  appeal  was  made  to  me 
for  charity,  and.  beyond  the  solicitations  of  a  few 
tattered  urchins  who  were  eager  to  introduce  us  to 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  we  suffered  no  kind 
of  molestation.  The  appearance  of  the  dwellings 
in  this  singular  locality  is  something  perfectly 
unique.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  can 
come  under  the  denomination  of  property,  because 
there  is  about  them  no  visible  trace  of  repair,  or 
attempt  at  repair,  beyond  the  stuffing  in  of  an  old 
rag  to  keep  out  Ihe  wind. 

It  came  on  to  rain  in  torrents  while  we  were 
yet  lingering  in  the  Coombe  and  its  approaches ; 
and  though  the  descending  shower  had  but  little 
effect  in  housing  the  swarming  lazzeironi  of  the 
place,  it  drove  us  to  our  hospitable  quarters, 
where,  dinner  being  duly  honoured,  we  answered 
the  pattering  of  the  storm  without  with  songs 
and  music  within,  and  closed  an  evening  of  cheer- 
fulness and  harmony  by  induing  an  Irish  night- 
cap woven  from  the  fibreless  contents  of  the 
whiskey  bottle. 

On  the  following  morning  the  sun  did  not  con- 
descend to  show  himself  to  the  inhabitcmts  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  which  I 
ought  to  have  seen  from  my  chamber  window, 
were  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  screen  of  mist. 
But  we  had  made  up  our  minds  for  an  excursion 
to  tbe  Daigle,  and  to  the  Dargle,  let  the  weather 
behave  as  it  might,  we  had  resolved  to  go.  At 
nine  o'clock,  therefore,  the  car,  in  obedience  to  pre- 
vious orders,  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  having  first 
liberally  victualled  and  liquored  it,  and  provided 
ourselves  with  rugs  and  railway  wrappers  in  case 
of  the  worst,  off  we  drove  in  company  with  our 
host.  The  way  lay  for  some  time  in  a  nearly 
parallel  route  with  the  course  of  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Bailway,  and  afforded  us  a  fine  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  and  of  the  heights  beyond 
Kingstown.  But  we  soon  left  these  in  our  rear, 
and  drove  into  Bray,  where,  stopping  to  bait  the 
horse  for  a  few  minutes,  we  were  regularly 
beleaguered  by  a  pretty  numerous -sample  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  who,  with  fruit  to  sell,  peaches, 
grapes,  apricots,  &c.,  could  not  be  persuaded  but 


that  we  had  come  on  purpose  to  buy.  Bray  has 
the  appearance  of  a  neat  market-town,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  a  romantic  district  closed  in  with  rather 
lofty  mountains  at  no  great  distance.  From  Bray, 
as  we  gradually  approach  the  ravine  of  the  Dar- 
gle, the  scenery  becomes  more  varied  and  pic- 
turesque, and  the  river,  rushing  with  a  hoarse 
noise  through  its  narrow  channel,  gleams  foamily 
at  intervals  through  the  foliage  that  lines  the 
road.  Stopping  at  the  gate  of  a  small  lodge, 
through  which  we  must  pass  to  the  private 
grounds,  and  directing  the  carman  to  wait  for  us 
a  nule  or  two  further  on,  having  first  relieved  him 
of  the  provisions,  we  proceed  beneath  the  over- 
hanging trees  to  ascend  the  precipitous  banks  of 
the  now  roaring  stream.  Owing  to  the  late  plen- 
tiful rains  the  water  of  the  Dargle  is  of  a  rich 
umber  tint,  almost  the  colour  of  its  own  rocks ; 
and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  there  is  such  an 
abundance  of  it  that  it  comes  tumbling  and  thun- 
dering headlong  down  with  a  voice  like  a  continu- 
ous crash,  and  carrying  broad  white  feather-beds 
of  foam  upon  its  surface,  which,  dashing  from 
rock  to  rock,  are  crushed  and  blown  into  atoms  as 
fast  as  they  are  formed.  The  spectacle  becomes 
more  savage  as  we  advance ;  the  water  deepens 
in  colour,  and  the  huge  crags  that  lie  scattered  in 
mid-channel,  each  girdled  with  a  band  of  undu- 
lating foam,  appear  to  heave  and  sink  as  though 
some  mighty  enginery  were  at  work  unsettling 
them  from  meir  foundations,  and  one  half  expects 
to  see  them  start  from  their  beds  and  go  roeuing 
down  into  the  torrent  below.  Suddenly  the  path, 
which  has  led  us  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where 
in  a  wide  pool  the  clouds  of  snowy  foam  ride 
calmly  in  a  tranquil  eddy,  winds  up  a  steep  ascent 
between  the  trees,  and  brings  us,  after  a  few 
minutes'  walking,  to  a  pleasant  open  spot  imme- 
diately overhanging  the  river  at  a  height  of  some 
hundred  feet.  Here  stands  the  hermitage,  a  rus- 
tic shelter  furnished  with  seats,  and  placed  at  one 
of  the  best  points  of  view  along  the  whole  bank. 
The  view,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  exten- 
sive, the  spectator  being  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
trees  in  their  most  luxuriant  foliage,  and  which, 
rising  on  either  bank,  cross  and  intersect  ecuih 
other  with  their  long  branches.  Below  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  dark  stream  and  white  foam  of 
the  river,  whose  hoarse  song  ever  drumming  upon 
the  ear  loses  at  this  height  its  savage  sound,  and 
with  its  wild  lullaby  half  invites  to  repose.  But 
instead  of  reposing  we  set  to  work  uncorking 
bottles  and  disembowelling  pies  and  pastry,  for 
which  our  rapid  ride  and  rather  laborious  walk 
had  furnished  a  good  appetite.  A  pleasant  hour 
we  passed  in  company  with  that  hoarse  S3nren  the 
Dargle  roaring  amid  her  rocks  and  whispering 
trees  a  never-ending  song — and  pleasanter  still 
we  should  have  found  it  but  for  the  presence  of  a 
couple  of  Irish  fiddlers,  who  had  forgotten  to 
learn  to  play  before  they  took  up  the  trade,  and 
who  would  not  be  persuaded  to  spare  us  the  in- 
fiiction  of  their  no-music,  of  which  the  jealous 
Dargle  fortunately  allowed  us  to  hear  but  little, 
during  our  repast. 
The  fiiast  beinpj  finished  we  pursued  our  way 
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to  a  point  of  yiow  called  "  The  Lover's  Leap." 
Here  the  scenery  assumes  a  new  character,  and 
one  too  of  extreme  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
river  lying  far  below,  its  voice  is  subdued  to  a 
pleasant  murmur.  The  trees  being  more  thinly- 
scattered  the  landscape  is  open,  and  we  arc  af- 
forded a  magnificent  view  of  mountains  both  near 
and  distant,  the  far  horizon  being  bounded  by 
one  of  a  conical  shape  and  vast  dimensions.  The 
prospect  is  one  which  forms  a  noble  picture,  and 
I  recognised  it  at  the  first  glance  as  the  original 
of  more  than  one  admirable  production  which  I 
had  seen  upon  the  walls  of  the  London  exhibitions. 
While  we  were  all  enjoying  the  view,  however, 
the  rain,  which  up  to  this  moment  had  done  no 
more  than  threaten  our  composure,  came  down 
in  a  sudden  torrent,  and  drove  us  to  seek  for 
shelter.  The  fi.rst  that  offered,  and  that  was  not 
till  we  were  tolerably  well  soaked,  was  an  Irish 
cabin  of  the  better  sort,  into  which  without  much 
ceremony  we  all  entered,  and  -svith  still  less  were 
all  cordially  welcome.  The  good  man  of  the 
house  was  from  home,  but  his  wife  was  in  the  act 
of  preparing  dinner  for  five  young  children,  the 
eldest  not  more  than  nine,  who  stood  round  a 
small  table,  each  with  a  little  tin  can  of  butter- 
milk in  its  hand.  The  dinner  consisted  of  about  half 
a  peck  of  potatoes  with  their  jackets  on,  which 
without  the  incumbrance  of  dish  or  plate,  were 
turned  out  upon  the  table.  The  children  seizpd 
them  .incontinently  and  peeling  them  with  their 
fingers,  and  cooling  them  in  the  buttermilk,  ate 
them  with  a  relish,  and  a  rapidity  too,  unexam- 
pled in  my  experience.  In  three  minutes  not  a 
vestige  of  one  remained.  The  children  looked 
remarkably  healthy,  and  it  was  evident  from  their 
behaviour,  and  their  uniform  quiet  obedience  to 
the  mother,  that  she  know  how  to  keep  them  in 
admirable  order.  The  eldest  boy  was  the  only 
one  barefooted,  but  his  shoes  and  socks  lay  on  a 
bench  in  the  corner,  and  he  had  only  taken  them 
off  that  he  might  serve  as  errand-boy  to  his  mo- 
ther without  the  risk  of  damaging  them. 

When  the  rain  had  in  some  small  measiu^ 
abated,  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  soon 
debouching  at  the  entrance  of  the  Powerscourt 
estate,  came  upon  a  crowd  of  cars,  carriages,  and 
vehicles  of  every  description,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen,  who  was  momentarily  expected  on 
a  visit  to  the  mansion  and  its  picturesque  vicinity. 
Among  them  was  our  own  car,  drawn  up  under 
shelter  of  a  tree.  Just  then  an  express  arrived  to 
announce  that,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather, 
her  Majesty's  visit  would  be  deferred.  This  un- 
welcome news  scattered  the  expectant  crowd,  who 
drove  off  in  various  directions.  We  were  not 
slow  in  following  the  example  thus  set  us ;  and 
having  wrapped  ourselves  up  in  warm  dry  rugs,  set 
our  faces  towards  Dublin,  returning  tlu-ough 
Inniskerry  and  the  Scalp.  We  had  glimpses  of 
fine  mountainous  scenery  at  first  as  we  drove 
along,  but  soon  the  clouds  came  down  and  swal- 
lowed up  the  mountains  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  them.  Of  Inniskerry,  which  is  an 
entirely  Protestant  town,  I  have  but  a  passing  re- 
collection, in  which  it  figures  as  a  neat,  clean,  and 


picturesque  spot.  Of  the  Scalp  I  suppose  I  shall 
ever  retain  the  image  which  in  that  peculiar  at- 
mosphere of  rain  and  mist  it  impressed  upon  my 
mind.  Let  the  reader  imagine  two  rugged  hills 
of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  a  mile 
in  length,  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
ascending  on  either  side  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees,  their  summits  lost  in  a  crown  of 
mist:  let  him  further  imagine  the  declivitous 
sides  of  these  hills,  which  face  the  road  along  the 
whole  distance,  sprinkled  aU  over  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base,  with  enormoua  masses  of  angular 
rocks  lying  in  the  utmost  confusion,  here  in  dus- 
ters, there  in  solitary  shapeless  masses,  some  of 
them  as  big  as  a  moderate  house,  and  others  no 
larger  than  he  could  lift,  and  all  thrown  about  in 
the  wildest  disorder  —  some  lying  half  embedded 
in  the  soU,  and  others  beetling  over  them  and 
threatening  to  topple  forward  into  the  road — and 
Le  will  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  Scalp.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  legend  connected  with  this  porten- 
tous-looking spot,  and  which  attributes  its  forma- 
tion  to  the  Irish  Giant,  Mr.  Pin-ma-coul,  who  from 
some  cause  or  other  upset  a  load  of  building  ma- 
terials, while  carting  them  from  the  quarry,  and 
never  took  the  trouble  to  gather  them  up  again. 

We  were  scarcely  out  of  the  Scalp,  when  our 
friend  the  carman  deemed  it  expedient  to  pull  up 
at  a  road-side  grocer's,  or  whiskey-shop,  to  refresh 
his  horse.  This  he  did  in  a  manner  which, 
perhaps,  is  peculiar  to  Ireland ;  by  giving  the  ani- 
mal a  couple  of  glasses  of  whiskey.  He  took  none 
himself,  being  a  disciple  of  Father  Matthew,  **  but 
sure,"  said  he,  "  the  baste  hasn't  taken  the  pledge, 
and  has  a  right  to  a  drop."  The  whiskey,  be  it 
remarked,  is  administered  to  the  horse  in  a  quart 
of  water,  and  it  is  only  accomplished  then  by  com- 
pressing his  nostrils  so  that  he  shan't  smell  it, 
because  if  he  did  he  would  decline  to  drink  it. 
Being  by  this  time  thoroughly  wet  through,  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  partake  of  the  same  uni- 
versal restorative ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
alighted  and  walked  into  'the  house.  We  were 
pointed  to  a. refreshment  room,  in  which  was  a 
cheerful  fire  and  a  fair  stock  of  sulistantial  but 
astonishingly  dirty  furniture.  Mahogany  tables 
and  chairs  which  should  have  been,  and  once  were, 
bright  with  French  polish,  were  absolutely  filthy 
willi  the  smeary  stains  of  a  twelvemonth's  accumu- 
lation. I  had  observed  the  same  thing  at  Bray,  and 
could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  the  scrupulous 
and  appetising  cleanliness  of  the  roadside  inns  in 
England.  I  am  informed  that  such  neglect  is 
almost  universal  in  Ireland,  and  the  fact  is  an  un- 
welcome one,  because  it  tells  heavily  against  the 
Irish  domestic  character. 

Wishing  to  carry  home  with  us  some  memorial 
of  our  visit  to  the  Green  Island,  we  pulled  up  on 
our  way  home  at  a  respectable  shop  in  Dublin, 
and  purchased  a  few  ornamental  articles  delicately 
carved  from  the  black  bog  oak.  The  shopkeeper 
presented  another  contrast,  and  a  rather  amusing 
one,  to  the  same  class  of  frmctionaries  at  home. 
His  dawdling  deliberation  was  a  perfect  study. 
He  moved  as  slowly  almost  as  the  hands  of  a  clock 
— paused  in  his  motions  to  give  us  the  current 
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news  of  the  day — warned  ub  not  to  spend  all  our 
money  in  Dublin,  but  to  save  enougli  to  carry  ub 
home  again  —  and  then  ran  out  into  a  long  lauda- 
tion of  bonnie  Scotland,  whence,  judging  from  a 
plaid  scarf  over  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  party, 
he  supposed  we  had  all  come.  He  would  have 
chatted  an  hour,  had  we  not  cut  short  his  tale  and 
brought  the  business  to  a  conclusion.  That  ac- 
complished, we  were  not  long  of  reaching  our 
hospitable  home.  We  saw  a  cheerful  fire  awaiting 
us,  and  around  it,  being  first  accommodated  with 
dry  clothing,  we  found  it  pleasant  to  congregate, 
though  it  was  but  the  last  day  of  August,  and  the 
fruit  in  the  garden  had  yet  to  ripen. 

Next  morning,  we  took  early  leave  of  our  kind 


Mends,  and  bade  farewell  too  to  Ireland.  Sailing 
from  Kingstown,  on  board  the  AngUa,  soon  after 
nine,  we  entered  Holyhead  harbour  in  exactly 
four  hours  and  a  half  from  the  moment  of  starting. 
Some  of  our  party  had  got  well  pickled  in  brine, 
owing  to  a  rather  rough  passage,  and  had  to  be 
hung  up  to  dry  before  we  could  proceed  on  our 
journey.  We  reached  Chester  the  same  night. 
I  rose  in  the  morning  and  took  a  solitary  walk 
round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  emcient 
city,  breakfasted,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  was 
rolling  along  in  the  rear  of  the  iron-steed  towards 
London ;  not  at  all  sorry  to  have  added  to  my  tra- 
velling experience  something,  though  but  a  *^  Taste 
of  Ireland." 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 


THE   UIDDLE-AaED   QENTLEMAN  AND   HIS   COMPANIONS.^ 

Those  evening  hours,  which  were  passed  in  the 
hut  on  the  river  side  in  such  agreeable  converse 
between  the  Kentuckian  and  his  new  friend,  found 
another  actor  in  the  duel  scene  associated  with  far 
different  companions.     "  The  middle  aged"  indi- 
vidual who  called  himself  Deveria,  had  been  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  explosion,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  head  and  arm.     They  had  trans- 
ported him,  with  the  other  sufferers,  to  the  city  of 
Noph,   and  that  noted  personage,  Mr.  Tunney, 
with  his  follower,  Mr.  Pike,  in  remembrance  of 
their  devotion  to  a  common  cause  on  the  previous 
evening,  had  taken  him  under  their  especial  charge. 
He  had  been  conveyed,  on  their  disembarkation, 
which  took  place  a  few  hours  after  the  accident, 
to  an  hotel,  where  they  had  left  him  to  the  care  of 
a  surgeon,  and  then  proceeded  to  their  especial 
business— namely,  to  raise  the  town  for  a  meeting  on 
the  great  Native  American  question,  on  the  morrow. 
Meanwhile,  the  wounded  man  was  bled,  ban- 
d£^ed,  and  left  in  the  company  of  a  dose  of  mor- 
phia.    An  attendant  was  desired  to  watch  by 
him ;  and  the  man,  seeing  his  patient  quiet,  sunk 
into  a  chair  and  fell  asleep. 

Peveria's  eyes,  though  closed,  \^ere  however 
unvisited  by  slumber.  The  pain  was  completely 
gone ;  and  he  abandoned  himself  to  that  numbness 
of  the  senses  and  Elysian  tranquillity  of  the  brain, 
induced  in  the  first  stages  of  opium — a  state  in 
which  all  the  delights  of  the  sleeping  and  waking 
existence  seemed  blended  into  one — the  wrapt 
repose  of  the  first,  with  the  intense  vital  con- 
sciousness of  the  other.  A  dim  lamp  burned 
beside  him,  and  filled  the  room  with  shadows 
which  looked  like  phantasms  to  his  dozing  eyes. 
In  a  short  time  he  became  conscious,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  of  one  of  those  phantasms  sitting  by  his 
bed-side.  He  felt  neither  fear  nor  surprise ;  and 
lay  mutely  gazing  at  the  figure,  which  remained 
as  silent  as  a  shadow,  and  unnaturally  still. 
^'  Who  art  thou !"  said  Deveria,  at  length,  in 


no  way  disconcerted  by  the  company  in  which  ho 
found  himself  '*  Who  art  thou — and  wherefore 
art  thou  come  ?  " 

"Dost  thou  not  recognise  me  ?*'  whispered  the 
figure — and  the  whisper  sounded  strangely  fami- 
liar— so  familiar  that  it  seemed  like  the  echo  of 
his  own  voice. 

**  Nay,**  said  Deveria,  "  expound  thine  errand 
and  thyself." 

"I  am  thine  eidolon,  then — thy  shadow — the 

reflex  of  thyself.     Dost  thou  not  recognise  me  ?  '* 

"Even  so!"    said  Deveria,   falling  into  the 

manner  of  the  spectre  in  the  most  natural  way 

possible.     "  Even  so !  what  wouldst  thou  ? " 

"  There  are  secrets  between  me  and  thee !"  said 
the  spectre,  sitting  quite  motionless.  And  it 
seemed  as  if  his  words  glided  out  in  breath, 
rather  than  in  sound. 

"  What !  thou  comcst  not  to  upbraid  ?" 
"To  upbraid — no!"    returned    the    shadowy 
voice.     "Thou  art  but  rendering  obedience  to 
that  law  to  which  thou  hast  bound  thee,  body 
and  soul.     The  annihilation  of  the  wUl  is  the 
extinction  of  the  conscience.     There  is  no  room  for 
upbraidings.  On  this  point  thou  art  invulnerable  1 '  * 
"Not  to  terrify,  then,  with  the  prospect  of 
penis  from  without  ? "  returned  Deveria. 
"  Nay !"  said  the  shadow — "  who  knows !" 
"None  !"  returned  the  substance  triumphantly. 
"  None  saving  this  bosom.    In  this  plot  oJ  yester- 
night,   so    nearly    successful,    who    could .  ever 
divine ;  or  divining,  prove  ?     Who  knew  of  this 
daring  young  agitator,  so  formidable  to  us,  that 
I  had  dogged  him  with  intent  to  effect  his  ruin. 
And  discovering  as  I  did,  that  an  excited  enemy 
lurked  within  his  reach,  did  then  work  him  to 
utter  words  of  insult ;  did  afterwards  incite  them 
to  deadly  encounter — did  prepare  the  steel  for 
his  heart — who  knows?     Not  one.     We  have  no 
confederates  nor  accomplices,  save  in  system:  in 
special  acts,  none.     Eschewing  words  that  rise 
up  in  judgment,  we  say  not,  we  only  do.    Always 
keeping  beyond  the  Ime  where  human  tribunals 
begin  to  take  cognizance — who  can  accuse;  or 
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aocusmg,  prove.  Suspicion  may  cnmotmcl  wb  with 
its  black  atmosphere,  but  our  secret  is  safe.  What 
then  have  we  to  fear  ?" 

'*  Even  so,  be  of  good  cheer ! "  whispered  the 
shadow. 

Deveria  was  now  aware  of  the  rustle  of  some 
other  figure  approaching  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and 
he  beheld  in  the  dim  light  a  gigantic,  though  gro- 
tesque shadow,  whose  appearance,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  former  apparition,  struck  him  with  no  manner 
of  surprise.  It  was  of  gigantic,  though  grotesque, 
proportions,  stuffed  with  straw  like  an  effigy,  and 
covered  with  a  garment  of  the ''  Stripes  and  Stars." 
It  had  a  crown  of  the  maize  flowers  round  the 
temples  and  a  large  flowing  beard  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. In  one  hand  was  a  mysterious  coil  of  rope, 
which  struck  Deveria  while  he  regarded  it  with  a 
shudder. 

"  What  the  tribunals  cannot  do  I  can  do  " —  so 
seemed  the  figure  to  say  :  "  I  am  Judge  Lynch, 
in  other  words,  the  righteous  instinct  of  the  po- 
pular heart,  executing  justice  in  exigencies  which 
the  forms  of  estabHshed  law  have  not  yet  been 
framed  to  meet.  Judge  Lynch  has  never  met 
thee  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  water.  He  is 
a  new  foe  for  thee  here.  Beware  of  Judge  Lynch, 
He  is  an  inexorable  adjudicator ;  a  prompt  one 
too,  and  not  to  be  escaped.  Judge  Lynch  is  wise : 
the  great  popular  heart  is  ever  right.  We 
meet  again  —  we  meet  again,''  said  the  figure. 
"At  Philippi  we  meet  again.  Beware!  Be- 
ware ! " 

"Judge  Lynch,  shall  soon  be  cast  down,"  said 
the  shadow,  sitting  beside  Deveria ;  "  the  advan- 
cing civilization  of  the  world  is  against  him." 

"T^ot  till  he  has  maimed  and  wounded  and 
trodden  upon  thee,"  returned  the  gigantic  figure, 
poimcing  like  a  catamount  upon  his  throat.  While 
Deveria  at  the  instant  felt  that  it  was  his  own, 
which  had  been  thus  seized,  and  he  groaned  and 
struggled  and  experienced  the  agonies  of  the 
dying. 

His  struggles  awoke  the  attendant,  who  upon 
rushing  towards  him,  found  his  face  livid  and 
distorted,  and  bearing  tho  oppressed  expression  of 
one  in  a  fit. 

"Wake  up,  sir,"  said  the  attendant,  as  he 
shook  him  violently,  and  with  great  difficulty  re- 
stored him  to  consciousness  —  "  you  have  had  a 
bad  dream." 

"  Is  no  one  here  ?"  returned  the  wounded  man, 
while  he  looked  round  inquisitively  and  anxiously, 
and  saw  only  the  dim  rays  of  the  night-lamp, 
and  the  servant  standing  beside  him. 

"  No  one,  I  assure  you,  sir !  Do  you  want 
anything?" 

"Nothing  except  to  go  to  sleep." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  returning 
to  his  chair,  and  the  next  moment  Deveria  turning 
on  his  side  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  two  young  men  drove  in  a  hired  cabriolet 
towards  the  Kentuckian's  residence,  which  lay  a 
few  miles  out  of  town  on  the  river  banks,    Ar- 


rived at  length,  they  drove  up  to  the  porter's 
lodge ;  and  Denning  saw  a  white  house  at  a  little 
distance  embowered  in  trees  and  surrounded  with 
balconies  and  colonnades. 

The  black  face  which  presented  itself  on  their 
summons  at  the  door  of  the  lodge  never  thought 
of  opening  the  gate,  but  disappeared  in  an  instant, 
and  presently  returned  with  a  large  troup  of  other 
black  individuals — Phillis,  the  wife  of  the  bosom, 
and  all  the  other  little  Jacks  and  Phillises,  shout- 
ing, and  screaming,  and  grinning,  till  Denning 
thought  he  had  alighted  upon  a  nest  of  macaws. 

"Massa  come  back!  We  think  you  blowed 
up  —  we  hear  you  explosioned.  Massa  no  drown 
—  massa  no  dead.  Bun,  Phillis,  run,  and  dap 
your  hand."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
Phillis  and  her  tribe  ran  like  limatics  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house. 

"  Why  don't  you  open  the  gate  and  let  me  in, 
old  Jack?"  said  his  master.  "A  precious  crew 
you  are,  to  keep  us  waiting  outside  here  all  day." 

"Oh  true!  pardon,  massa,  me  so  joy!"  and 
flinging  open  tiie  gate,  the  young  men  trotted 
through.  On  their  way  along  the  drive,  they 
were  met  by  several  excited  negroes,  who  came 
running  out  to  welcome  them.  Phillis  had  spread 
the  news  as  she  ran  along  like  the  signalling  of  a 
fiery  torch,  and  the  number  thickened  while  they 
drove  onwards.  On  they  came,  hallooing,  grin- 
ning, shouting,  showing  their  white  teeth,  jump- 
ing and  gambolling  about  the  cabriolet  like  a 
kennel  of  hounds  welcoming  a  long  lost  master. 
The  train  swelled  as  they  reached  the  house. 

"  Massa  no  drown !  massa  no  die!  massa  brave 
and  handsum  as  evar — beautiful  massa !" 

"What  you  keep  shoutin'  about  massa  dat 
way,  you  noisome  niggers?"  said  a  sable-faced 
individual  in  authority,  clad  in  a  handsome  livery, 
as  he  issued  down  the  steps  &om  the  front  door  of 
the  mansion.  "Let  massa  speak  in  peace  to  Lady 
Missus  and  Miss  Awly.  Lady  Missus  and  Miss 
Awly  craze  for  joy  to  see  him. 

Springing  through  the  sable  crowd,  the  young 
mem  jumped  up  into  the  portico,  where  a  &ir 
vision  rushed  out  to  meet  him ;  and  immediately 
went  in  with  him  to  the  house  to  meet  his  mother. 

Denning,  though  his  eye  had  rested  on  it  bat 
for  a  moment,  could  not  fail  to  remark  that  the 
vision  was  attired  in  those  half-masculine,  half-fem- 
inine habiliments  known  to  the  world  by  the  name 
of  '^Bloomer."  But  in  such  good  taste  did  the 
thin  white  folds  hang  about  her,  and  so  pliant  and 
youthful  was  the  figure  they  invested,  that  they 
brought  no  feeling  of  oddity  or  incongruity  to  his 
mind.  In  a  few  minutes  they  all  returned,  while 
Denning  was  presented  in  form.  The  elder  lady, 
an  extremely  elegant  and  benign-looking  per- 
sonage, while  she  welcomed  him,  let  faH  tears  of 
joy  and  gratitude;  and  Alida,  quite  unreserved, 
showed  by  her  manner,  that  the  signal  service  he 
had  just  rendered  them  forbade  every  other  feeling 
than  that  entertained  towards  a  familiar  and  che- 
rished friend.  Though  very  easy  and  charming,  Den- 
ning could  not  faQ  to  notice  a  slight  dash  of  eccen- 
tricity —  perhaps  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  her 
costume,  while  she  showed  her  sense  of  the  mighty 
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obligation  he  had  rendered.  Her  manners  in  this, 
as  in  all  else,  seemed  to  be  those  of  a  firee  and 
easy  merry  boy;  and  would  have  appeared  as 
odd,  but  for  the  delicate,  feminine  countenance 
and  gracefully  formed  expressive  figure  with  which 
they  were  associated.  Denning  felt  quite  at  home 
with  these  excellent  people,  and  only  wished  they 
would  refi:uin  from  thanks  and  protestations  on 
account  of  an  act  which,  however  it  brought  joy 
to  their  household,  was,  in  itself,  only  prompted 
by  an  ordinary  feeling  of  humanity. 

They  dined  early ;  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot;  and 
the  repast  consisted,  in  most  part,  of  salads  and 
other  cooling  vegetables,  and  partaken  in  a  very 
dim  room,  where  half-a-dozen  negro  servants  at- 
tended, like  silent  spe<;tres,  gliding  through  the 
gloom.  Little  was  spoken  during  the  meal ;  every- 
body was  languid  with  the  heat ;  and  besides  they 
could  scarcely  distinguish  one  another's  feces  in  the 
dimness  of  closed  jalousies  and  shadowing  window 
draperies.  "When  the  ladies  retired,  and  they 
were  left  with  iced  sangaree,  Sheldon  ordered 
cigars ;  but  Denning  did  not  smoke. 

"  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  let  me  show  you  your 
room ;  we  all  take  our  siesta  here,  at  this  period 
of  the  afternoon." 

He  conducted  him  into  a  charming  cool  apart- 
men,  with  an  open  balcony,  from  which  there  was 
a  view  of  the  river.  At  present  everything  was 
darkened  to  keep  out  heat  and  light.  But  Den- 
ning could  distinguish  a  lounge,  upon  which, 
feeling  drowsy,  he  threw  himself. 

**  We  shall  not  see  you  again  till  the  evening," 
said  Sheldon.  "  We  are  like  owls  and  moths  at 
this  season;  and  are  good  for  nought  till  the  peri- 
odical return  of  night  and  darkness." 

Denning  felt  that  it  was  quite  true,  and  upon 
the  departure  of  his  friend  soon  found  reftige  from 
the  heat  and  languor  in  sleep. 

Evening,  which  descends  with  a  rapid  pace  in 
these  southern  climes,  had  at  length  brought  ro- 
invigoration  for  the  drowsy  household  of  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  and  Denning  descended  into  the  drawing- 
room.  The  windows  were  all  standing  wide,  and 
a  dim  lamp  with  the  reflection  of  the  mooiJight 
from  without,  made  a  delicious  twilight  in  the 
apartment.  Sheldon  was  sitting  in  conversation 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  and  detailing  his 
adventures.  Denning  joined  them,  but  found 
that  he  had  no  heart  for  the  attempt.  His  spirits 
were  beginning  miserably  to  flag.  This,  the  first 
pmod  of  inaction  he  had  experi^iced  since  his 
misfortune,  left  room  for  the  f\ill  consciousness  of 
it  to  awake  within  him,  and  he  could  not  drag  his 
thoughts  from  the  terrible  past.  He  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  discourse  with  Alida,  and  se- 
conded her  efforts  to  entertain  him;  but  he 
quickly  returned  into  his  own  train  of  thought, 
and  felt  that  he  was  absent  and  abstracted. 

"  Do  you  like  music  ?  "  said  Alida ;  "  suppose 
I  get  my  guitar.  Iris,  get  me  my  guitar."  This 
was  addressed  to  a  half  grown  negro  girl,  who 
was  very  gaily  dressed,  with  a  tutban  of  many 
colours  on  her  head;  a  circumstance  of  which  she 
seemed  to  be  very  conscious  and  highly  delighted. 


She  was  always  in  attendance  upon  Alida,  and 
seldom  out  of  her  presence  in  bower  or  hall,  in 
bed-room  or  drawing-room.  Iris  was  always  most 
supremely  happy  and  at  her  ease.  Grenerally 
squat  on  the  floor,  and  occupied  in  braiding 
hair  chains  or  making  doll's  clothes,  or  some 
other  dainty  but  useless  work,  she  was  quite  a 
picturesque  object. 

"There  it  is.  Miss  Awly,"  said  Iris  with  a  giin. 

"  Shall  I  go  out  into  the  verandah,"  said  Alida; 
"  I  like  better  to  sing  in  the  open  air." 

Alida  went^  out,  and  Iris  brought  cushions. 
They  all  soon  followed,  and  Alida  tuned  her  gui- 
tar. With  her  colourless  though  clear  complexion, 
her  black  hair  and  eyes,  the  latter  fringed  by 
pencils  of  long  silky  lashes — I  shall  net  attempt 
to  describe  Alida  —  innocent  and  impassioned 
child  of  southern  skies,  with  a  countenance 
speaking  of  ardent  sensibilities  and  an  impas- 
sioned heart,  but  in  the  glad  light  that  played  upon 
it  indicative  of  an  untried  existence,  apd  of  a  na- 
ture upon  whose  surface  had  only  hitherto  played 
the  light  and  the  airs  and  the  dews  of  heaven, 
but  whose  depths  had  been  unfSathomed  and  un- 
disturbed. Denning  had  no  eyes  for  her;  he 
scarcely  knew  what  she  was  like.  She  called 
upon  her  brother  to  assist  her,  and  the  voices  of 
the  two  rose  clear  and  harmonious  on  the  evening 
air.  She  did  not  know  what  destiny  had  so 
guided  her  in  the  selection  of  a  song ;  but  it  was 
a  wild  love  ditty  that  she  had  chosen,  of  ruined 
hopes  and  a  broken  heart.  Denning's  thoughts 
reverted,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  another  evening 
and  another  singer;  and  as  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  pillar  with  his  back  to  the  moonlight,  and 
his  face  shaded,  a  few  large  tear-drops  rushed 
from  his  brain.  The  music  and  the  hour  favoured 
it,  but  Denning  despised  himself  for  so  much 
weakness ;  however  he  was  sure  they  had  been 
unobserved.  He  took  pains  to  recover  himself; 
and  devoting  himself  to  Mrs.  Sheldon,  contrived 
to  be  very  entertaining.  Henry  hummed  and 
thrummed  with  the  guitar;  and  Alida  sat  still, 
thinking  of  and  watching  the  handsome  guest, 
so  young,  and  as  she  thought  so  sad,  whom  chance 
had  thrown  in  her  path.  Never  had  she  seen 
such  an  impersonation  of  melancholy.  Had  she 
been  a  painter,  and  desiring  an  ideal  of  a  Pense- 
roso — who  more  fit  ? — so  beautiftil,  so  young,  so 
sad !  What  had  been  his  affliction  ?  She  dared 
not  attempt  to  divine ;  but  that  some  dark  cloud 
had  crossed  his  life,  there  appeared  no  doubt. 
Oh!  quick  woman's  wit!  and  she  had  been 
watching  his  face  all  the  while  of  the  touching 
melody  of  her  song,  and  had  seen  the  tears  fall. 
A  thought  struck  Alida.  She  would*  devote  her- 
self to  the  extir^tion  of  that  melancholy,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  back  once  more  the  natural 
light  of  youth  to  that  young  face.  It  seemed  a 
fit  recompense  for  the  salvation  of  her  brother's 
life — a  life  so  dear  to  Alida. 

When  Denning  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  had  retired, 
and  the  brother  and  sister  were  left  alone,  their 
visitor  came  on  the  tapis  directly.  ''  He  is  strik- 
ingly handsome,"  said  Alida;  "but  he  looks  too 
grave.     I  wondor  if  he  has  any  misfortune  to 
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complain  of;  perhaps  he  may  be  mouming  the 
loss  of  some  dear  Mend — or  perhaps,  poor  fellow" 
— added  AHda,  naively,  with  a  sigh — "perhaps 
he  has  been  crossed  in  love." 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  had  any  misfortune  to 
complain  of,"  returned  Sheldon ;  "  he  only  is,  as 
I  am  myself,  confoundedly  tired.  I  don't  think 
he  has  been  crossed  in  love ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
learned  that  he  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
young  lady  of  fortune  in  Philippi.  He  had  been 
very  nearly  brought  into  fighting  a  duel  about  her 
the  other  night.  He  is  a  brave,  young  fellow, 
that  I  know." 

It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  Sheldon  should  say  this  to  his  sister.  Sheldon 
was  a  foreseeing  and  sagacious  young  man. 

Alida  was  now  more  than  ever  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  Denning.  She  felt  quite  sure 
that  he  was  suffering  from  some  unknown  cause, 
and  was  determined  that  the  profound  sympathy 
which  she  felt,  animated  and  enlivened  by  the 
gladness  of  her  disposition — a  disposition  which 
she  could  not  but  be  aware  was  like  a  sun  to  warm 
everything  within  its  sphere — should  be  in  his 
case  not  without  avail. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  next  morning  at  half-past  five  o'clock  a 
servant  awakened  Denning,  with  Miss  Sheldon's 
compliments,  that  if  he  felt  disposed  for  an  early 
ride  with  her,  the  horses  would  await  his  pleasure. 
Denning  took  his  coffee,  and  proceeded  to  dress. 
Upon  descending  into  the  portico  he  found  Miss 
Sheldon  in  broad-brimmed  hat,  surcoat  and  trou- 
sers d  la  turque,  leaning  against  a  post — and, 
start  not  ye  celestial  powers  who  watch  over  the 
destinies  of  the  fair — smoking !  What? — a  cigar? 
No,  not  a  cigar,  but  a  roll  of  sweet-scented  leaves, 
made  to  look  very  like  one,  and  emitting  a  delicious 
perfome.  She  had  a  little  riding  switch  in  her 
hand,  and  was  thumping  it  against  the  ground  in 
a  most  gentlemanlike  manner.  , 

"  Oh,  good  morning,  Mr.  Denning !  I  feared 
you  might  not  like  our  early  rising ;  but  a  gallop 
at  any  other  time  of  the  day  is  impracticable,  as 
perhaps  you  don't  know,  in  this  volcanic  climate." 

Denning  professed  himself  delighted. 

"  I  hope  then  you  enjoy  riding ;  for  I  have  an 
exquisite  horse  for  you.  He'll  leave  the  wind 
behind  him,  and  not  a  damp  patch  on  his  coat. 
Five  hundred  dollars,  as  I'm  alive,  he  cost  me, 
and  not  a  cent  less !  Hollo,  Prince,  there  you 
are,  you  darling,"  continued  she,  as  the  groom 
led  forward  an  elegant  chesnut  creature,  with  a 
proud  curve  in  his  neck — a  broad  chest,  slender- 
veined  limbs,  giving  evidence  of  the  thorough- 
bred, orientally  ancestrcd  horse  —  the  noblest 
living  creature,  next  to  the  human,  that  walks  the 
earth. 

"  And,"  rattled  on  Miss  Sheldon,  "  this  other 
dun  animal  is  for  myself — a  regular  lady's  horse, 
and  famous  at  a  canter,  though  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  Prince  than  dust  is  to  diamonds. 
You  see  I  don't  use  a  side  saddle;"  and  suiting 


the  action  to  the  word,  she  leaped  on  the  ba^  of 
the  brute  like  a  roe,  leaving  Denning,  who  had 
come  forward  to  assist  her,  in  mute  astonishment. 
They  trotted  away,  side  by  side,  with  a  negro 
groom  behind.  The  country  was  in  that  half 
wild,  half  cultivated  state,  common  to  the  newer 
settlements  of  North  America,  with  two-thirds 
wood,  and  the  remaining  portion  in  cotton,  maize, 
and  tobacco,  and  other  southern  productions. 
Soon  they  emerged  upon  a  common.  **What 
would  you  say  to  a  race  ?  "  said  Miss  Sheldon  — 
"and  that  tree  at  the  far  end  of  the  common  to  be 
the  winning-post ;  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  Prince.  Eemember  you  have  the 
advantage  in  your  horse ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  is 
unused  to  his  rider,  and  may  not  go  so  well  under 
you.  Once — twice —  thrice — go  it ! "  while  away 
fiew  the'  horses  like  lightning  over  the  grass. 
Prince  won  it ;  though  the  lithe  little  figure  of 
Alida  clung  to  her  horse,  as  she  urged  him  on  by 
voice  and  spur  with  tremendous  energy. 

"  Floored,  by  Bucephalus,  floored ! "  said  she, 
laughing.  "  But  I  rejoice  for  Prince's  sake.  I 
would  not  have  him  beat  for  the  world,  not  even 
by  my  own  darling  self." 

'*  He  is  indeed  a  noble  horse,"  said  Denning, 
who  had  now  resolved  to  lay  wonder  aside,  and 
amuse  himself  by  chiming  in  with  the  pranks  of 
this  little  virago. 

"  Yes,  but  not  equal  to  my  dun  poriy  at  a  leap. 
"Will  you  try  me  at  a  leap  ? " 

"  Assuredly,  if  you  desire  it ;  but  have  you  no 
fears  of  being  hurt,  or  at  least  fatigued?  " 

"  Bah,  no !  trust  me  !  I  shan't  be  the  first  to 
cry  out  tired  or  wounded." 

**  As  you  please,  so  be  it  I "  returned  Denning. 
" Do  you  see  then  that  mule's  waggon?  " 
"  What !  the  waggon  with  the  people  in  it  ?  " 
"Yes,  only  some  of  our  own  negro  people; 
they  know  my  way."     And  indeed  there  was  a 
waggon  passing  near  them  on  the  common  with  a 
few  sables  of  both  sexes  in  it,  who  were  thus 
being  transported  to  their  daily  toil  on  a  distant 
part  of  the  plantation. 

Denning  had  it  between  his  lips  — "  Are  you 
mad.  Miss  Sheldon  ? "  when  she  had  planted  her 
heels  into  the  flanks  of  her  steed,  shot  like  an 
arrow  in  the  direction  of  the  cart,  rose  at  it,  sprang 
with  her  horse  like  a  bird  into  the  air,  and  alighted 
safoly  on  the  other  side.  Before  Denning  had  time 
to  exercise  a  consenting  control  or  otherwise  in  the 
matter.  Prince,  urged  by  the  instinct  of  example, 
careered  in  a  like  headlong  manner  in  the  same 
direction ;  but  with  a  different  result :  for  Den- 
ning being  unprepared  to  second  his  efforts,  he 
stumbled  backwards  at  the  cart,  reared  almost 
upright  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rebound ;  and  had 
he  not  been  a  perfect  jewel  of  sagacity  and  breed- 
ing, would  have  fallen  backwards  with  his  rider 
under  him.  He  recovered  his  position,  as  if  by 
magic,  and  stood  stiU  like  a  lamb.  And  now 
arose  an  enormous  guffaw  from  the  cart  as  only 
the  negro  throat  can  utter  it.  The  sables  had 
looked  astounded  at  first,  when  they  saw  four 
legs  at  a  fl3ring  leap  in  the  air  above  them.  But 
now  it  was  * '  guf-faw,  guf-faw,  guf-faw ;"  thus  duo  - 
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syllabic  in  true  African  guttural.  "  Heh,  Miss 
Awly !  hoh,  Miss  Awly !  at  your  old  tricks  again ; 
nebber  halt,  Miss  Awly,  till  you  put  Lady  Missis 
and  Masser  Henry  in  mourning  clothes  for  you : 
delightful  fun  —  plenty  of  laugh  —  guf-faw,  guf- 
faw, guf-faw ! " 

"  Come  along,  Mr.  Denning,"  said  Alida,  put- 
ting her  horse  into  a  canter;  **  turn  about,  is  but 
fair;  I  trust  though  that  Prince  behaved  well, 
and  did  not  let  you  get  hurt,  albeit  he  missed  the 
leap.  'Tis  true,  my  dun  pony  could  scarcely  fail 
of  it,  being  less  heavily  mounted ;  and  I  doubt 
not  his  rider  is  of  lighter  material  than  that  of 
yours,  in  more  senses  than  one." 

"  True !  Wit  is  the  lightest  thing  in  the 
world ! " 

"  Excepting  only  —  vanity." 

"  I  am  as  poor  a  match  for  Miss  Sheldon  at  a 
banter  as  at  a  flying  leap." 

**  At  aught  like  banter,  so  light  and  rain  — 
perhaps  yes ! " 

"  If  you  are  determined  to  lower  yourself  in 
my  esteem,  that  you  will  never  do." 

"  ITot  even  by  exalting  you  at  my  own  expense 
—  80  you  intend  to  set  up  for  that  rara  avis,  the 
self-denying,  self -sacrificing  man." 

''Kot  so  rare  an  article  as  a  clever  woman, 
too  unconscious  of  it  to  be  vain." 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  don't  know  the  Kentucky  girls 
yet ;  I  am  considered  a  perfect  flat  amongst  them. 
You  have  heard  of  Kentucky  marksmen,  Mr. 
Denning,  as  who  has  not,  in  the  wide  world.  "Will 
you  object  to  dismount  for  a  few  moments,  for  I 
wish  to  show  you  a  Kentucky  feat  ?  " 

Miss  Sheldon  stopped  and  gave  a  shrill  whistle 
through  her  fingers,  by  way  of  signal  to  her  groom, 
who  was  riding  in  the  rear.  The  man  advanced 
and  awaited  her  pleasure. 

"  Now,  Jupiter,  dismount  and  give  me  hold  of 
the  bridle  of  your  nag.  Fasten  this  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  my  switch,  after  the  manner  of  an 
election  flag.     You  understand,  Jupiter." 

"Yes,  Miss  Awly,"  said  Jupiter,  pei'forming 
the  feat. 

"And  now  stick  it  up  across  Prince's  face, 
through  his  bridle  bands,  there.  And  now  Prince 
you  have  a  banner  on  your  forehead  —  stand  still 
my  jewel!  standstill." 

llirowing  back  to  the  groom  the  bridle  of  his 
steed  which  she  had  held  while  he  did  her  bidding 
— she  stooped  forward,  stroked  Prince,  patted  him 
on  the  neck,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear  when  the  noble  animal  seemed  to  have  the 
comprehension  of  a  human  creature,  and  stood  as 
still  as  a  horse  of  bronze  or  marble.  Then  to 
Denning's  unutterable  surprise  she  drew  a  horse 
pistol  from  under  the  saddle,  and  after  examining 
to  see  that  all  was  right,  proceeded  to  cock  it. 

"  Mr.  Denning,  do  pray  be  so  kind  as  to  retire 
to  a  little  distance,  and  look  after  Jupiter,  for  he 
is  always  in  the  way."  Denning  did  quietly  as 
he  was  bid.  Then  going  at  a  full  gallop  on  her 
dun  steed  with  the  cocked  pistol  in  her  hand,  she 
described  a  circle,  of  which  Prince  standing  stock 
still  was  the  centre.  Crack,  bang!  went  the 
pistoli  and  the  rider  stopped.    The  flag  had  been 


pierced  with  a  bullet  at  its  very  centre ;  and  the 
horse,  whose  skull  stood  not  five  inches  below, 
paused  and  snorted  as  if  in  joy  for  the  success  of 
the  feat.  Denning  was  quite  excited  with  the 
exquisiteness  and  beauty  of  the  aim,  thus  taken 
after  the  manner  of  the  mounted  Indians  at  a  full 
gallop,  and  he  rushed  forward  to  examine  the 
bullet  hole  in  the  handkerchief. 

"  I  should  not  mind,"  said  he  to  the  young 
Amazon,  who  h:id  joined  him  and  busied  herself 
in  stroking  and  murmuring  soft  words  to  her  be- 
loved Prince,  **  taking  my  station  on  the  back  of 
your  doughty  steed,  and  holding  the  flag  in  per- 
son, if  you  fancy  trying  it  again  —  so  practised, 
so  certam,  is  your  admirable  hand." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Alida,  all  a  woman's 
softness  rushing  into  her  eyes.  "  Heaven  knows, 
I  am  wild  enough,  but  not  yet  prepared  to  risk 
a  fellow-creature,  much  less  my  own  and  my 
brother's  Mend.  I  have  no  doubt  our  exercise 
has  sharpened  your  appetite  for  breakfast,  as  it 
certainly  has  mine ;  and  we  had  better  turn  our 
horses'  heads  homewards.  What  say  you  ?  Are 
you  entertained  with  the  flrst  specimen  of  Ken- 
tucky manners?" 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  and  had  taken 
their  places  at  the  breakfast-table  with  Sheldon 
and  his  mother,  it  surprised  Denning  that  neither 
appeared  to  regard  the  strange  behaviour  of  Alida, 
maintained  as  it  was  in  their  presence,  as  anything 
out  of  the  common  routine,  or  as  meriting  to  a 
marvelling  stranger,  like  himself,  the  least  word 
of  apologetic  rcmai*k.  Perhaps  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  country  (which  she  maintains),  he  thought; 
and  he  resolved  to  do  in  this  case  what,  as  a  tra- 
veller, he  had  ever  found  the  wisest  course,  viz. 
to  treat  nothing  as  odd  or  extravagant,  however 
unconformable  it  may  be  to  our  pre-conceived 
ideas ;  for  oddity  is  only  a  comparative  term,  and 
oftener  has  its  source  in  our  own  proper  and  pecu- 
liar ignorance  than  in  any  objective  field.       • 

Wonder  is  the  faculty  of  childhood ;  and  as 
with  ri|>ening  manhood,  so  with  extended  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  it  is  astonishing  how 
soon  its  greenness  withers  away. 


CHAPTKR  XVIII. 


ELECTRO-BIOLOGY. 


On  returning  from  the  breakfast-table,  where 
she  had  sat  chattering  like  a  little  eloquent  and 
amusing  parroquet,  Alida  signified  that  &e  would 
take  leave  of  them  for  the  day,  being  determined 
to  enjoy  it  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  apartments. 
Henry  had  announced  a  party  of  gentlemen,  with 
whose  presence  the  absence  of  Alida  was  probably 
associated.  They  consisted  of  several  of  the 
young  planters,  a  race  of  men  more  genial  than 
refined — and  others,  who  had  been  invited  to 
spend  a  festal  afternoon,  after  the  manner  of  the 
country.  The  principal  entertainments  on  these 
occasions  lie,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  consump- 
tion of  quantities  of  fruits — an  incredible  variety 
of  which  are  disposed  in  a  tempting  manner,  in  a 
cool,  darkened  room,  inviting  the  attention  of 
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consumers,  along  with  the  fascinationB  of  iced 
champagne  and  sangaree.  Seated  thus,  around 
the  enticing  board,  or  loitering  about,  chattering, 
or  lounging  in  verandah,  portico,  and  shrubbery, 
with  the  dear,  delightfiil  cigar,  how  luxuriously 
is  many  a  long  day  thus  spent,  by  the  lords  of 
the  creation,  in  the  torrid  summers  of  the  South 
West! 

But  to  return  to  Alidads  sanctuary,  where  she 
too  in  these  fervid  days  spent  many  a  delightful 
hour,  delighted  though  lonely.  Ko  books,  no 
portfolio,  no  needle-work,  decorated  this  female 
retreat.  It  is  even  questionable  whether  Alida 
had  ever  read  through  one  entire  book.  I  have 
no  doubt  she  could  read ;  she  used  to  read  at 
school,  but  that  was  a  long  while  ago,  and  Alida 
was  now  no  longer  a  child,  and  had  put  away 
childish  things.  As  to  writing — what  is  the  use 
of  writing  when  one  knows  not  how  to  spell. 
She  never  could  be  taught  to  spell,  that  was  an 
accomplishment  quite  beyond  the  pecidiar  powers 
of  Alida.  Tet  was  tiie  apartment  furnished  most 
deliciously  and  situated  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house ;  for  well  did  Alida  understand  comfort  and 
luxury,  though  she  had  no  faculty  for  spelling. 
Her  fiivourite  mode  of  passing  time  when  she  was 
not  actively  engaged,  consisted  in  getting  Iris  to 
braid  and  curl  her  long  hair  while  she  lay  on  a 
BofBLf  doing  nothing.  She  was  ever  in  one  of 
two  states,  either  most  ardently  active,  or  in  an 
absolute  quiescence,  which  would  vie  with  the 
lazy  languor  of  an  Indian  princess.  On  this 
morning  she  happened  to  be  busily  engaged  with 
her  pets,  whose  name  was  legion.  First  in  the 
list  of  these  was  a  cage  full  of  English  finches, 
and  a  mocking-bird  beside  them  who  imitated  all 
their  several  notes,  blending  them  into  a  delicious 
milange,  quite  original.  There  was  a  parrot  and 
two  falcons  on  the  same  perch,  one  of  the  latter 
of  which  was  sitting  decorated  under  his  plumes 
and  jesses,  and  looking  very  foolish,  much  like  a 
jester  witii  cap  and  bells.  Then  there  'was  a 
couple  of  squirrels  which  went  rattling  round  and 
round  iu  a  rotating  cage,  and  made,  doubtiess, 
their  little  heads  very  giddy,  as  they  certainly 
did  those  of  all  beholders.  The  other  purtenances 
of  this  apartment  were,  a  stuffed  rattlesnake, 
which  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  prowess  of  the 
redoubtable  little  occupant ;  besides  fishing  rods, 
and  tackle  and  nets,  and  swarms  of  artificial  files, 
in  the  glorious  colours  of  the  tiny  gauze-winged 
creatures  that  flit  like  edireds  of  rainbows  over  the 
western  waters.  There  were,  besides,  one  or  two 
guitars — and  shudder  not,  shade  of  good  St. 
CeciKa! — a  fiddle — a  veritable  graceless  Cte- 
mona — with  its  two  slits  like  a  couple  of  mouths 
all  awry — which  AUda  took  especial  delight  in 
laying  under  her  chin,  and  flourishing  upon  it  in 
the  most  redoubtable  and  Paganini-like  manner. 
A  most  delicious  player  was  Alida,  for  she  loved 
her  fiddle  as  she  loved  her  horse;  and  if  there 
was  aught  in  which  she  excelled  more  than  in 
music,  it  was  only  at  a  flying  leap. 

There  was,  besides,  an  open  balcony  into  which 
her  apartment  opened,  by  means  of  glass  doors, 
occupied  as  a  sort  of  conservatory  by  rare  tro^cal 


plants.  Much  care  did  Alida  bestow  upon  these ; 
and  having  occupied  her  morning  very  indus- 
triously as  she  thought,  with  these  her  chief 
sublunary  concerns,  she  betook  herself  to  a  Bo£E^ 
and  called  Iris  to  her  hair.  Iris  delighted  to 
stick  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  decorations  therein, 
for  her  own  private  and  peculiar  amusement ;  and 
often  made  by  these  means  quite  a  harlequin  of 
her  mistress. 

**  There  now.  Miss  Awly,  you  look  so  'chants 
ing ;  there  now.  £h !  oh !  ejaculated  Iris,  fas- 
tening in  a  great  yellow  plume  of  laburnums,  and 
looking  at  it  askance  with  infinite  gratulation  in  the 
comers  of  her  African  eyes.  "  Let  me  get  the 
mirror.  Miss  Awly;  you  look  at  yourself." 

**  Oh !  very  fine :  you  are  a  first-rate  hair- 
dresser," said  her  mistress  sleepily.     "  Qo  on !" 

Iris  was  mightily  pleased  both  with  herself  and 
her  mistress,  as  she  alwajns  was  on  these  occasions; 
and  went  on  paltering  8^  smiling,  like  a  dainty 
little  negro  as  she  was. 

''  Oh !  now,  I  get  the  pearls,"  soliloquised  Iris ; 
and  going  to  the  jewel  case,  ahe  drew  forth  some 
strings ;  and  arranging  Alida's  lo;ig  black  hair  on 
either  side  of  her  face,  she  put  the  pearls  on  like 
a  coronet ;  and  really,  by  accident  of  course,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  an  effect  very  lovely  and 
ideal-looking,  iiida  was  reclining  thus  asleep  on 
the  lounge,  while  the  curtains,  which  had  been 
drawn  over  the  open  doors  of  the  balcony,  were 
agitated  by  a  slight  breeze,  and  flung  fluttering 
shadows  over  the  half-darkened  room  and  upon 
Alida's  fiBuQe.  In  a  little  while  Henry  Sheldon 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  his  sLster's  apart- 
ment. There  was  nothing,  however,  noticeable  in 
this  fact,  except  that  it  was  not  his  usual  custom 
at  this  time  of  the  day.  He  seemed  unwarrantably 
surprised  to  see  her  asleep ;  and  his  surprise  in- 
creased, while  coming  closer,  he  continued  to  gaze 
upon  her.  He  shifted  his  position  once  or  twice, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  different  view  of  hei  features; 
but  he  appeared  still  unsatisfied.  He  examined 
and  mov^  the  curtains  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
dim  light  upon  her  face;  but  his  surprise  re- 
mained the  same. 

"Can  it  be  fmcy?"  murmured  he  to  himself. 
''  I  never  saw  so  stnking  a  change ;  she  looks  like 
a  spirit  or  a  saint.  Can  it  be  the  way  you  have 
dressed  her,  Iris  ?  No !  it  is  not  that,"  said  he, 
moving  the  hair  from  her  face.  "  And  does  she 
always  sleep  so  soundly  at  this  time  of  the  day  V* 

But  Iris  only  grinned,  as  being  quite  at  a  loss 
on  the  subject  of  Henry's  bewilderment. 

"  You  wish  to  speak  with  Miss  Awly,  sir;  then 
I  wake  her  up ;"  and  Iris  adopted  the  usual  ap- 
proved means  for  this  purpose. 

But  Miss  Awly  slept  on,  and  refused  to  be 
restored  to  her  senses. 

**  Very  odd !"  said  Iris ;  "  she  sleeps  as  heavy  as 
a  coloured  person."  And  then  Henry  undertook 
the  task,  and  shook  her,  and  kissed  her,  and 
bawled  in  her  ear ;  but  in  the  matter  of  bringing 
about  the  great  fact  of  consciousness,  he  was  as 
unsuccessM  as  Iris.  She  spoke,  and  muttered, 
and  answered,  though  quite  irrationally;  and  as 
Henry  found  that  he  only  disturbed  and  distressed 
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her,  be  ceased,  and  she  sunk  into  her  former  pro- 
found slumber.  *'  Is  your  Mistress  always  thus 
difficult  to  awaken,"  he  inquired. 

**  Oh,  bless  you,  no,  sir ;  she  sleep  as  light  as  a 
cat ;  and  a  mouse  running  across  the  floor  will  stir 
her  up." 

"Most  singular!"  muttered  B!enry;  "there 
must  be  something  in  it,  after  all — and  that  look  of 
transcendant  beauty,  which  I  never  saw  before." 

There  was  decidedly  something  uncommon  in 
the  appearance  of  Alida,  thus  wrapped  in  profound 
slumber.  Perhaps  it  was  merely  the  effect  of  the 
extreme  loveliness  natural  to  her,  now  denuded 
as  it  was  of  that  brusque,  swaggering  manner, 
which  either  of  perversity  or  of  affectation,  obtruded 
itself  so  disadvantageously  into  notice  during  her 
waking  hours.  But  no !  it  was  more ;  it  was  a 
regard  of  elevation  and  exaltation  blended  with 
supreme  calm,  which  made  him  feel  ps  if  he  were 
in  the  presence  of  something  holy — a  something 
which  her  brother  was  totally  imable  to  analyze, 
but  which,  had  he  been  a  fSanciful  man,  might 
have  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  transfiguration,  or 
as  a  likeness  befitting  the  anticipated  intelligences 
of  the  new  heavens  or  the  new  earth.  Henry 
stood  gazing  long;  and  he  rubbed  his  eyes  to 
ascertain  whether  his  sight  might  not  possibly 
have  deceived  him.  Iris,  attracted  by  his  beha- 
Tiour,  moved  from  the  top  of  the  couch  where  she 
had  been  kneeling,  and  stood  at  her  mistress' 
feet,  Ukewise  to  gaze. 

"Wo!  alas!"  exclaimed  Iris,  bursting  into 
tears ;  "  what  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Awly." 

"  Nothing !  you  foolish  girl,"  returned  Henry ; 
"  don't  you  see  she  sleeps  like  a  lamb  ?" 

"Bat  she  will  die — she  so  beautifid.  God 
makes  beautiful  whom  he  takes  to  himself;  and  I 
never  saw  Miss  Awlv  thus  till  now." 

"  Keep  quiet,"  said  Henry,  "  and  don't  awake 
your  mistress,'  let  her  sleep  till  she  wakes." 

"  Yery  good,  massa,"  returned  Iris,  drying  up 
her  tears ;  "  perhaps  she  dream  beautifdl  things ; 
and  the  shine  of  the  dream  is  on  her  face.  Per- 
haps she  enchanted,  and  some  good  fairy  make 
her  so." 

"  Just  so !"  said  Henry,  going  out  softly.  "  It 
is  very  extraordinary !"  he  continued,  as  he  turned 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  his  guests  ;  "  it  is  at 
least  very  extraordinary,  and  there  may  be  some 
reality  in  these  new  doctrines,  after  all." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  BIOLOOI8T. 

Why  was  it^  upon  the  re-union  of  the  fianuly 
at  the  breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  that 
Henry  looked  intently  at  his  sister,  though  stealth- 
ily— looked  and  watched,  and  looked  again  ?  But 
jUida  was  just  as  usual,  swaggering  and  chatter- 
ing in  her  ordinary  demi-masculine  attire — ftdl 
of  life  and  jocularity,  like  a  merry  boy  refreshed 
with  the  slumbers  of  the  night.  She  proposed  a 
day's  fishing ;  to  carry  luncheon  in  the  skiff  and 
regale  themselves  under  the  trees.  Though  too 
hot  for  the  middle  of  the  stream,  they  could  shel- 
^  tbomsetves  xuuter  tbe  shtidow  of  ih^  banks. 


and  take  plenty  of  cat-fish  at  least.  An  excel- 
lent fish  and  capital  sport ;  for  they  are  so  cun- 
ning and  difiiciilt  to  catch — more  difficult  than 
any  thing  she  knew  except  the  young  alligators, 
of  which  she  undertook  to  prophesy  some  speci- 
mens that  day,  the  water  was  so  warm  and  muddy. 
Thus  said  Alida ;  and  the  skiff  being  ordered,  the 
two  young  Sheldons,  with  their  guest,  went  on 
their  way. 

JN^ow  it  so  happened  that  Denning  and  this 
Amazonian  young  specimen,  being  thrown  thus 
continually  day  by  day  into  each  other's  company, 
became  on  very  feuniliar  terms ;  in  fact,  jolly  com- 
panions, chums — and  what  more  expressively 
than  elegantly  might  be  denominated  "  Jack  and 
Tom."  Denning  was  so  far  amused  with  her 
unfailing  fund  of  singularities  and  oddities  that  it 
served  to  divert  him  from  the  contemplation  of 
things  more  nearly  affecting  himself,  and  from  the 
indidgence  of  feelings  uppermost  in  his  heart. 
Alida  was  delighted,  and  exerted  herself  more 
and  more.  She  was  congratulating  herself  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  the  object  which  she  had 
proposed.  Every  day  brought  some  new  scheme 
of  interest  or  diversion  into  operation ;  and  weeks 
fiew  by,  and  found  Denning  still  at  tiie  resid^ico 
of  the  Kentuckian.  As  to  AUda,  the  society  of 
her  new  associate  perhaps  yielded  her  greater 
pleasure  than  she  was  at  all  aware.  What  more 
natural,  surely,  than  that  the  society  of  a  young 
person  of  about  one's  own  age  skould  do  so,  who 
iaiew  so  much  more,  had  dwelt  in  distant  and 
stranger  lands,  had  seen  so  much  of  that  life  which 
was  for  her  unsophisticated  heart  yet  "  a  glory 
and  a  dream,"  and  had  so  many  interesting  themes 
upon  which  to  discourse,  in  such  an  interesting 
way, — all  his  own, — and  broke  in  upon  the 
routine  of  the  daily  existence  of  that  demi-civih- 
zation  where  her  lot  had  been  cast,  like  an  unex- 
pected sunshine  firom  some  richer  and  more  genial 
dime,  colouring  all  with  that  new  light — a  light 
of  magic  and  romance?  It  was  mainly  when 
Alida  was  alone  that  such  thoughts  flitted  through 
her  little  brain.  Then  she  would  sit  and  dream 
for  hours ;  and  when  the  reverie  was  over,  would 
sometimes  smile  within  herself  to  remember  how 
unfailingly  it  had  been  concerned  with  one  sub- 
ject. Soft  and  bright  were  the  images  that  then 
drifted  over  her  soul ;  and,  partly  tamed  by  their 
influence,  did  ever  the  thought  at  such  moments 
strike  her,  that  these  wild  ways  of  hers  were  un- 
becoming, and  deteriorated  from  the  charms  and 
graces  of  her  sex.     We  shall  see. 

One  evening  it  was,  and  the  mooii  shone  as  in 
those  climes  it  only  shines,  dear  as  the  noonday, 
but  with  a  softened  splendour,  as  fltted  to  illu- 
minate the  world  of  romance  and  dreams.  Alida 
was  seated  upon  a  step  of  the  portico,  alone; 
except,  of  course.  Iris,  who  crouched  at  her  feet, 
wriggling  and  smiling  as  usual — and  this  time 
amusing  herself  with  a  cat,  which  she  held  on 
her  knee.  Iris  had  no  thoughts,  and  therefore 
could  not  rest  in  their  company — always  requir- 
ing for  her  comfort  some  extra  means  of  occupa« 
tion.     AHda's  face  was  buried  in  her  little  hands 

—9,  most  rmnQmmm  sKmtioii  fox  AUda«    And 
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therefore  it  was  that  Denning,  who  happened  at 
this  time  to  he  going  up  the  steps  towards  the 
house,  was  startled  with  the  vision,  and  stopped 
to  inquire  what  was  the  matter.  He  was  stiLl 
more  surprised  to  sec  traces  of  tears  on  the  face, 
as  it  turned  up  to  him  quietly  in  answer.  He 
sat  himself  down  hy  her  side;  "What  is  the 
matter  ?  "  said  he,  gaily.  "  Anything  wrong  with 
your  affairs  —  anything  wrong  with  Prince  ?  " 
No  reply. 

"Is  it  the  parrot  then?  or  perhaps  the  squir- 
rels have  heen  running  away — the  wild  restless 
things  —  they  are  as  restless  as  young  ladies' 
hearts,  and  always  panting  for  an  opportunity  to 
be  free." 

"  Not  that,"  replied  Alida ;  "  but  when  I  was 
in  the  stable  this  morning  talking  about  Prince"  — 

"About  Prince — did  I  not  know  it  was  about 
Prince  }  " 

"  Not  exactly  that,"  said  Miss  Sheldon ;  "  but 
when  I  was  in  the  stable,  as  I  said,  talking 
about  Prince,  who  is  to  ride  at  the  Newport 
races;  and  young  Mr.  Scamper  came  in  and 
Henry;  and  Mr.  Scamper  said  he  would  bet 
to  any  amount  on  Prince — and  as  ho  under- 
stands me  better  on  his  back  than  any  other 
creature,  I  offered  to  ride  him  on  the  course  for 
Mr.  Scamper's  bet.  But  Henry  said  that  would 
never  do;  for  no  lady  ever  rode  at  the  races — 
not  even  in  Kentucky ;  and  that  no  sister  of  his 
ever  should  do  so.  And  when  I  naturally  in- 
sisted, as  being  mistress  of  my  own  horse  and  my 
own  actions,  he  chose  to  be  angry,  and  told  me 
I  was  as  wild  as  a  colt  myself — and  that  he 
thought  so,  and  that  Mr.  Denning  thought  so, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  me :  and  said  that  if 
nothing  eke  would  do  as  a  corrective,  he  would 
have  done  for  me  what  the  Arabs  do  to  tame 
their  unmanageable  colts." 

"And  what  is  that  Alida?" 

"  He  said  he  would  have  me  biologized,  as  sure 
as  there  was  a  world  and  a  sky  above  it ;  hioh- 
gizedf  that  is  the  word!  Do  you  know  the 
meaning  of  it,  Mr.  Denning;  it  must  be  some 
very  dreadful  thing  ? " 

"  Henry  was  only  jesting,"  said  Denning. 

"  By  no  means ;  he  looked  very  much  in  ear- 
nest," and  perhaps  Alida  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
felt  that  she  had  given  too  much  occasion  for 
these  reprehendatory  remarks.  For  the  first  time 
since  their  acquaintance  Denning  beheld  her  in  a 
serious  humour.  "Did  Henry  never  then  inform 
you?"  said  he.  "No!"  returned  Alida  like  a 
hound  starting  the  scent;  "no,  what  is  it?" 

"  Little  of  any  consequence  —  but  as  you  wish 
to  be  ^informed  what  he  meant  by  the  word 
'biologize.'" 

"Most  true,  that  is  the  word." 

"But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention  the 
circumstance." 

"What,"  said  Alida. 

"At  least  it  can  do  no  harm  to  let  you  into  the 
secret,  if  secret  it  is  —  or  indeed  anything  at  all 
beyond  an  odd  concurrence  of  circumstances  —  or 
a  sheer  illusion." 

Alida  was  no  woman,  or  in  truth  no  mortal,  if 


her  curiosity  was  not  by  this  time  sufficiently  on 
the  stretch. 

"Do  be  less  mysterious,  Mr.  Denning!"  said 
she  imploringly. 

"You  probably  recollect  then,"  replied  he, 
clearing  his  throat  for  a  narration,  "about 
three  days  after  my  arrival,  that  ^ere  was 
assembled  here  a  party  of  gentlemen,  among 
whom  you  did  not  make  your  appearance.  We 
were  all  chatting  away,  and,  in  due  course,  some 
of  the  novel  subjects  of  the  day  came  on  the 
table.  Among  other  themes  there  turned  ap 
what  has  been  denominated  £lectro- biology,  a  new 
science  that  I  daresay  you  have  not  hecmi  de- 
scribed. It  consists  of  some  peculiar  effects,  which 
one  person  exerts,  or  is  supposed  to  exert,  upon  the 
nerves  of  another,  conveyed  by  certain  waves  of 
the  hands,  sometimes  by  the  fixed  gaze  of  the 
eyes,  and  often  by  mere  concentration  of  the 
mind  of  the  operator  upon  a  person  either  present 
or  at  a  distance.  One  of  the  party,  who  talked 
most  upon  the  subject,  and  who  professed  to  be 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  it  than  his 
fellows,  chose  to  single  me  out,  and  said  that  he 
had  rarely  met  with  any  person  more  calculated 
to  be  a  powerful  operator  than  my  poor  uncon- 
scious self  I  laughed  very  incredulously  I  sup- 
pose. 'I  will  venture  to  say,'  continued  the 
gentleman,  '  that  if  you  chose  to  single  out  any 
excitable  subject  of  your  acquaintance  this  very 
instant,  and  concentrated  your  mind  powerfully, 
that  you  could  produce  trance,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world,  near  or  distant,  your  subject  might 
happen  to  be.'  Will  you  pardon  me,  Alida,  if  I 
confess  that  you  happening  to  be  in  my  mind's 
eye  at  that  moment,  1  selected  you — out  of  pure 
curiosity — mentioning  it  to  Henry,  who  I  saw 
was  interested  in  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
He  then,  half  in  jest,  said  he  would  go  in  search 
of  you  and  discover  what  redoubtable  effects  had 
been  produced.  He  returned  after  a  little  time, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  you,  and  that  you  were 
certainly  in  a  deep  sleep;  but  this  fact  was 
nothing  to  the  point,  as  Kentucky  ladies  in 
general,  and  yourself  in  particular,  maintained 
an  imfailing  habit  of  going  to  sleep  every  after- 
noon." 

"Do  you  remember  anything  of  this,  Iris?" 
said  Miss  Sheldon. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Awly,"  returned  Iris,  who  had 
been  agape  for  some  time.  "Me  remember  it 
well ;  and  you  not  wake  up,  though  Massa  Henry 
shake  you  ever  so.  And  Massa  Henry  ask  mc  so 
many  questions  about  your  go  to  sleep ;  and  me 
and  Massa  Henry  we  both  think  you  look — ^so, 
oh  so !" 

"  How  did  I  look  then.  Iris  ?" 

"  Oh,  so !     Oh,  BO !" 

"  Mr.  Denning,  I  should  not  object  to  a  second 
experiment,  for  curiosity's  sake.  I  will  remain 
quite  still,  if  that  is  all." 

And  so  Denning,  fixing  his  deep  eyes  upon  those 
of  Alida,  saw  that  in  a  very  short  time  a  change 
had  passed  over  her  coiintenance.  She  sat  quite 
upright,  and  still  with  her  eyes  open ;  and  uttered 
the  long  respirations  of  slumber  j  seeming,  at  the 
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same  time,  quite  unconscious  to  the  world  around 
her.  He  noticed  by  degrees  a  change  coming  over 
her  countenance,  probably  the  same  which  had 
formerly  so  startled  her  brother.  Be  it  fact,  or 
be  it  fiction,  there  sat  AUda  with  the  moonlight 
around  her,  and  a  glory  on  her  face  which  was  not 
of  this  world.  Her  voice  had  become  soft  and 
low,  while  she  spoke  quite  collectedly  in  answer 
to  Denning ;  and  the  abrupt  manner  was  changed 
into  a  sweet  contrast  of  gentleness  and  grace. 
Denning  sat  beside  her  long,  and  gazed  as  upon 
some  exalting  spiritual  presence;  and  gazed 
again,  and  talked.  B.er  voice,  though  clear, 
seemed  like  that  of  a  person  far  off,  and  not  like 
the  voices  of  this  world.  Iris  began  to  cry  again ; 
but  Denning  told  her  to  keep  still,  and  she  sat 
hushed  and  awed,  as  indeed  Denning  felt  himself, 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  departing  spirit,  or  of 
some  holy  thing.  Long  she  sat  thus  beside  him, 
and  they  talked  in  low  tone ;  till  at  length  Alida 
gently  wound  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  laid 
her  head  on  his  breast.  Denning  gently  disen- 
gaged her,  and  she  burst  into  tears  and  wept  softly 
like  a  child.^ 

"Good,  generous  Miss  Sheldon!"  he  mur- 
mured rather  than  uttered ;  '*  would  I  had  seen 
and  known  you  long  ago ;  before  this  fatal  blight 
upon  my  existence,  which  has  rendered  it  too 
withered  a  stem  to  be  entwined  bv  the  young 
blossoms  of  thine — ^before  this  fatal  heart-blow, 
which  has  rendered  it  a  cistern  too  shattered  upon 
which  to  lavish  the  glad  flowing  streams  of  thy 
youth.  But  you  will  be  happy  still ;  this  is  only 
a  dim  dream,  and  yet  but  half- shadowed  out  in 
thy  consciousness.  Happy  that  I  know  it  in 
time !    Tou  must  forget  me,  AHda,"  said  he,  more 


directly  addressing  her  ;  "or  try  only  to  remember 
me  as  a  brother  and  friend." 

And  then  Alida  dried  up  her  tears,  but  the  very 
soul  of  sadness  was  in  her  face. 

They  had  not  remained  thus  long,  when  AUda 
started  up  as  from  a  sleep,  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
pression of  her  face  returned.  Denning  saw  by 
her  demeanour  that  no  trace  of  what  had  recently 
passed  remained  in  her  memory.  She  asked  if  she 
had  been  asleep,  and  had  been  really  biologised, 
and  had  made  herself  at  all  ridiculous  ;  admitting 
that  it  was  the  most  unaccoimtable  thing  that 
ever  had  occurred  to  her.  As  he  wished  her  good 
night,  Denning  felt  quite  at  rest  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  any  information  that  could  be  transmitted 
to  her  through  the  testimony  of  Iris,  the  whole 
being  doubtless  quite  unintelligible  to  that  mar- 
velling little  negro. 

When  Alida  made  her  appearance  the  next 
morning,  she  was  informed  by  her  mother  that 
Denning  had  taken  his  departure  before  the  ladies 
were  up,  and  was  now  m  route  for  St.  Charles, 
to  which  an  unexpected  necessity  had  summoned 
him.  She  added  that  he  had  left  his  love  and 
apologies  for  them  with  Henry.  Why  did  Alida, 
probably  as  unexpectedly  to  herself  as  to  her 
mother,  burst  into  tears?  and  being  taken  to  the 
watchfid  and  sympathising  heart  of  that  excellent 
parent,  weep  and  sob  for  some  time  like  a  tired 
child? 

Alida  soon  recovered  her  gaiety  ;  but  it  was  re- 
marked that,  after  this,  she  laid  aside  her  Bloomer 
attire  ;  neither  did  she  leajp  any  more  fences,  nor 
did  she  ride  at  the  Newport  races. 

(To  he  eonHnued.) 
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The  recent  debates  on  the  Bill  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  afforded  an  opportunity,  of  which  far 
more  than  sufficient  advants^e  was  taken,  to  make 
long  speeches,  loudly  delivered,  bv  some  who  had 
much  experience  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  fair  reputation,  when  they  confined  their  views 
to  domestic  affairs — to  home  subjects  which  they 
practically  understood — to  those  things  which 
they  had  beheld  with  their  own  eyes.  But  the 
longest  and  dullest  speeches  were  made  by  new 
members  who  seemed  to  take  po'^ession  of  India 
as  political  and  professional  capital — gentlemen, 
in  fact,  who  had  neither  legislative  nor  adminis- 
trative experience,  and  who  practically  understood 
nought  of  the  Jr*^  which  they  held,  or  the  cause 
for  which  tiiey  pleaded.  Both  judged  of  India — 
would  legifdate  for  India,  as  if  its  numerous  races, 
religions,  and  languages  were  to  be  metamor- 
phosed by  parliamentary  sorcery  into  men  of 
Lancashire,  citizens  of  Bath,  or  residents  of  Doc- 
tors' Commons.     Their  ideas  respecting  that  vast 

VOL.  XZ. — KG.  COZZZVIII. 


empire  of  many  nations,  between  Cape  Cormorin 
and  Affghanistan,  extending  ficom  Malacca  west  to 
beyond  Guzeratt,  could  not  practically  be  more  de- 
lusive, than  if  they  believed  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  constitution,  which  they  would  devise,  at  Bom- 
bay, Madras,  Bengal,  and  Agra,  a  miracle  would  not 
only  make  the  Mussulman,  the  Hindoo,  and  the 
Budhist  forget  their  respective  creeds  and  lan- 
guages, and  transform  them  all  into  good  Christians, 
speaidng,  writing,  and  reading  no  tongue  but  that 
of  the  Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons,  the  courts 
at  Westminster,  or  Ihe  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Man- 
chester— ^nay  !  but  that  Mohammedans,  Hindoos, 
and  all  other  Indian  races,  were  to  be  made  to 
change  their  personal  forms,  cast  their  skins,  and 
salute  the  so-devised  constitution  in  the  figures 
and  complexions  of  stalwart  Anglo-Saxons,  living 
as  such  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  British 
India,  and  in  comfortable  houses  built  of  red  brick 
and  white  mortar. 
When  such  a  miracle  shall  have  been  performed, 
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we  will  join,  with  all  our  hearts,  in  giving  the 
British  constitution  in  all  its  fulness  to  India. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  proceed  with  our  essay 
on  India,  its  People,  and  its  Governments. 

We  have  already  briefly  sketched  the  condition 
of  India  when  first  invaded  by  the  Turks,  and 
afterwards  under  the  AfPghan  and  Mogul  dynasties; 
we  will  now  enter  upon  the  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans with  that  empire. 

In  the  year  1497  Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Mozambique 
in  March  of  the  following  year,  and  shortly  after- 
wards at  Calicut,  where  he  opened  an  intercourse 
with  the  Prince  or  Zamorin.  Here  and  at  the  other 
places  at  which  he  touched,  he  found  the  Arabian  or 
l^Lohammedan  merchants  carrying  on  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  trade.  They  had  heard  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  who  had  so  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Moors,  and  their  jealousy  of  Europeans  coming 
to  India  as  traders  proved  nearly  fatal  to  Yeisco  de 
Gama,  whom,  and  all  Christians,  they  represented 
as  pirates.  In  their  justification  we  cannot  deny 
that  not  only  the  English,  but  all  the  European 
navigators  of  that  period  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  were  scarcely  of  a  character  more 
honourable  than  that  of  corsairs  or  buccaneers ; 
nor  can  we  except  from  the  catalogue  the  names 
of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  other  English  navigators. 
Vasco  de  Gama,  after  escaping  imminent  dangers, 
returned  from  India  and  arrived  at  Lisbon,  1499, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  distinction  by 
the  sovereign.  A  fleet  of  thirteen  armed  ships 
was  then  dispatched  for  India  under  the  command 
of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  Franciscan  monks  to  convert  the  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans,  and  with  1,200  soldiers  to  enable 
him  either  to  conquer  or  to  plunder.  Sailing 
west  he  accidentally  discovered  Brazil,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  although 
that  country  had  been  previously  discovered  by 
Pinson,  the  Spaniards  did  not  dispute  the  claims 
of  Portugal  to  its  possession.  Cabral  lost  four  of 
his  ships  in  a  hurricane,  before  reaching  Mozam- 
bique, where  he  refitted  his  ships,  now  reduced  to 
six  in  number.  On  his  arrival  at  Calicut,  the 
Zamorin  allotted  him  a  house,  where  about  fifty 
Portuguese  established  a  factory.  He  visited 
Cochin  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and  returned 
to  Europe  with  his  vessels  richly  laden ;  and  with 
ambassadors  from  the  petty  chiefs  of  Cochin, 
Quilan,  and  Cananore.  The  Portuguese  had  quar- 
relled, by  their  arrogance  and  religious  inter- 
ference, with  the  Zamorin  J  and  the  fifty  who 
lived  ashore  were  massacred. 

Four  ships  were,  in  the  meantime,  sent  from 
Portugal,  under  the  command  of  Juan  de  Novo. 
He  missed  Cabral,  but  he  encountered  and  de- 
feated and  plundered  a  fieet  sent  against  him 
by  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  and  returned  with 
valuable  booty  to  Lisbon,  having  discovered  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  on  his  passage. 

In  1502,  De  Gama  as  admiral  of  twenty  large 
ships  sailed  from  Lisbon  for  India,  formed  friendly 
relations  with  several  Indian  princes,  and  captured 
the  fleet  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut.  One  of  the  ves- 
sels contained  an  idol  of  pure  gold  weighing  60lbs., 


with  emerald  eyes,  and  its  breast  adorned  witli 
rubies;  two  of  the  ships  were  laden  with  gold 
and  silver.  De  Gama  with  these  prizes  returned 
to  Europe,  leaving  Vincent  Sodrus  in  command  of 
six  of  the  largest  vessels.  This  commander 
neglected  the  friendly  chiefe  of  Malabar,  and  in- 
tent only  on  amassing  treasure,  he  made  piratical 
cruises  off  the  Red  Sea  and  plundered  several 
ships;  but  remaining  in  these  latitudes  duriog 
the  tempestuous  season,  his  vessels  all  foundered 
and  the  crews  perished. 

In  1503,  Francesco  de  Albuquerque  commanded 
a  fleet  of  nine  ships,  and  sailed  to  India.  His 
nephew  Alphonzo  also  held  command  over  a  por- 
tion of  this  fleet.  The  Albuquerques  engaged  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  native  princes,  and  they  ob- 
tained permission  to  construct  a  fort  at  Goehin, 
and  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew. 
Leaving  three  ships  and  one  hundred  and  Mtj 
men  at  Cochin,  the  others  were  laden  with  rich 
cargoes  for  Europe.  Francesco  and  his  ships  and 
crews  perished  on  the  homeward  passage;  but 
Alphonzo  arrived  with  his  ships  and  cargoes  safe 
in  the  Tagus.  Among  the  treasures  which  lie 
brought  home  were  forty  pounds  of  pearls,  a  great 
diamond,  and  a  Persian  and  Arabian  horse. 

Don  Francisco  Almejda  was   then  appointed 
vice-regent,  and  governor-general  of  India.    He 
sailed  from  Lisbon    in   1507,    accompanied   by 
guards,  chaplains,  and  a  strong  force,  on  board  of 
a  large  fleet.     He  attacked  the  city  of  Mombaxa, 
enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  arrived  with  all  his 
vessels  in  India.     He  reduced  Dabool  to  ashes. 
At  Diu  he   attacked  with  great  slaughter  the 
Arabian  or  Egyptian  shipping,  and  those  of  Cam- 
bay  and  Calicut,  and  captured  or  destroyed  them. 
The  treasures  on  board  these  ships  are  described 
as  of  immense  value.    He  devastated  and  subdued 
the  whole  country  between  Diu  and  Cochin.    He 
returned  towards  Europe  in  1509,  but  on  landing 
at  Saldahana  Bay,  in  Africa,  he  was  killed,  with 
fifty  of  his  crew,  by  the  natives.     Alphonzo  de 
Albuquerque,  who  succeeded  Abnejda,  madeasuc- 
cessfid  attack  on  Calicut,  which  he  reduced  to  ashes. 
He  next  attacked  the  city  of  Goa,  then  inhabited  by 
the  Moors,  all  of  whom  he  put  to  the  sword.  In  this 
city  he  established  the  Portuguese  power,  seized  its 
treasures,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  government; 
He  then  made  a  piratical  expedition  to  Malacca, 
attacked  and  killed  the  Moorish  princes,  and  earned 
off  plunder  to  the  amount  of  one  million  pieces  oi 
gold,  and  two  hundred  thousand  of  silver,  wherwt 
one-flfth  was  reserved  for  the  King  of  Portugal.  He 
built  a  church  and  fort  at  Malacca;  and  after- 
wards, with  Httle  resistance,  gained  possession  ot 
the  citadel  of  Ormus,  with  its  artillery,  and  this 
celebrated  place  became  a  Portuguese  settlement. 
He  died  on  shipboard  near  Goa,  1518,'andlt'fta 
name  for  daring  exploits  and   successfiil  pl^' 
ders,  which  have  led  the  Portuguese  historians  to 
style  him  as  "the  great"  Albuquerque.    Bufci^ 
truth  Albuquerque,  as  well  as  Cabral  and  eacn 
of   the    Portuguese    commanders,   were  lawless 
corsairs,    and    reckless    and    cruel    conquerors. 
After  the  death  of  Albuquerque,  who  had  jus^^ 
before  his  death  been  superseded  by  a  Biost  un- 
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grateful  lung,  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India  hegan  to  decline.  Bad  and  cruel  as  had 
been  the  Mogul  despotism  in  that  empire,  the 
injustice,  extortions,  massacres,  and  plunders,  and 
piracies  of  the  Christian  Portuguese  were  not 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  or  Mendship 
among  the  native  princes. 

At  this  period  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the 
East  included  those  which  they  stiU  retain  in 
Eastern  Africa :  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  fac- 
tories at  Ormus,  Goa,  Calicut,  Cochin,  and  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands. 

In  1517,  the  Portuguese  established  a  communi- 
cation with  China,  and  in  1852  three  Portuguese 
deserters  being  driven  in  a  vessel  from  Siam  by 
storms  to  the  coast  of  Japan,  this  discovery  led 
to  an  intercourse  with  that  country. 

But  the  Portuguese  were  destined  to  be  sup- 
planted nearly  altogether  by  a  more  hardy  nation. 
When  the  Dutch  appeared  in  the  Indian  seas,  the 
Portuguese  had  acquired  by  conquest  or  negotiation 
about  thitty  factories,  including  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Ormus,  and  those  on  the  Coromandcl 
coast,  and  other  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  at  Siam, 
Java,  Sumatra/kmd  Malacca.  Those  factories,  how- 
ever, were  little  more  than  fortresses  without  any 
adjacent  territory,  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  East 


of  his  new  subjects  in  the  East,  by  a  people  who 
had  but  lately  overthrown  his  sovereignty.  He 
accordingly  armed  a  fleet  of  thirty  large  ships, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  Dutch  East  India  fleet 
on  its  homeward  voyage.  But  this  formidable 
squadron  was  encountered  by  the  Dutch  admiral 
Spilbergen,  who  had  at  the  same  time  sailed  from 
Holland  for  the  East  with  eight  ships  under  hia 
command,  and  after  a  brave,  desperate,  and  suc- 
cessful resistance,  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  off, 
and  the  Dutch  fleet  with  little  loss  continued  its 
voyage  to  India. 

Tlie  Portuguese,  though  driven  from  most  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  had  not  abandoned  their  pira- 
tical descents  on  various  parts  of  India.  The 
Dutch  yearly  increased  their  fleets,  and  in  1615, 
with  an  armament  of  nineteen  new  vessels  and 
2,000  troops,  they  successfully  assailed  the  Portu- 
guese at  Amboyn*  and  other  settlements,  cap- 
turing all  the  shipping  in  those  ports,  and  finally 
establishing  their  supremacy  on  the  Indian  Seas. 
The  Dutch,  about  the  same  period,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  form  a  settiement  at  Kandi ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  through  the  imprudence  and  assumptions 
of  the  commissioner,  at  the  native  court,  he  and 
his  comrades  were  killed.  On  the  following  year, 
having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  King  of 


exercised  no  power  except  as  rovers,  plundering  |  Kandi,  the  Dutch,  with  their  whole  armament, 

the  vessels   and  coasts    of  all   eastern  nations, 

and  carrying  the  cargoes  either  to  their  fortresses 

or  direct  to  Portugal.     In  the  year  1570,  Goa, 

which  contained  but  a  small  force,  was  besieged 

by  a  great  army,  under  one  of  the  generals  of  the 

Mogul    emperor.     This    attempt    to  drive    the 

Portuguese  out  of  India  was  imsuccessful,  and 

from   that  period,  by  their    extraordinary  and 

piratical  exploits,  they  maintained  their  supremacy 

on  the  Indian  seas  until  the  first  year  of  the 

seventeenth  century,  when  the  Dutch,   after  a 


brave  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.,  had 
become  independent  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 

A  company  had  been  formed  in  Holland  four 
years  previously  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
trade  with  India,  and  in  the  year  1597,  a  squadron 
of  Dutch  vessels  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  safety  reached  the  island  of  Java. 
On  its  return  to  Holland  another  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  eight  ships,  imder  the  command  of 
Houtman  and  Vaneck,  sailed  for  India,  and  reached 
Sumatra  and  Java,  where  they  carried  on  a  pro- 
fitable trade  in  spices  and  other  commodities,  and 
freighted  four  vessels  with  valuable  cargoes,  which 
returned  to  Holland  under  the  command  of 
Vaneck, 

During  the  following  year,  not  less  than  forty 
ships,  of  400  to  600  tons  burthen,  belonging  to 
dilferent  companies,  none  having  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, sailed  for  the  East.  They  soon  supplanted 
the  Portuguese  in  the  spice  trade,  and  soon  be- 
came conquerors  as  well  as  traders.  Aided  by  the 
Malays,  they  attacked  the  Portuguese  factory  at 
Acheen,  massacred  the  garrison,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  drove  them  altogether  from  the  Mo- 
lucca Isles. 

Philip    II.    of    Spain    having    usurped    the 
erown  of  Porti^al  was  enraged  at  the  treatment 


attacked  the  Portuguese,  over  whom  they  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and,  in  1656,  expelled  them 
altogether  from  Ceylon.  The  Dutch,  about  the 
same  period,  foimded  the  city  of  Batavia,  in  Java, 
which,  from  its  remarkably  convenient  geo- 
graphical position,  they  resolved  should  become 
the  capital  of  all  their  Oriental  settiements,  and 
the  chief  emporium  of  their  commerce.  On  the 
continent  of  India,  the  Dutch  have  never  had  any 
important  settlement ;  although,  at  the  Cape,  they 
succeeded  in  driving  away  the  I'ortuguese,  who 
had  there  established  themselves  in  a  flourishing 
colony. 

The  first  attempts  of  England  to  trade  with  the 
East  were  made  with  the  view  of  discovering  a 
passage  from  Europe,  in  a  north-west  direction, 
by  America.  Cabot,  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Hud- 
son were  among  the  early  navigators  who  endea- 
voured to  find  a  passage  in  that  direction;  but 
every  attempt,  down  to  the  present  day,  has 
proved  fruitiess ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  practi- 
cable north-west  channel  wiU  ever  be  discovered, 
imless  by  some  phenomenon  of  nature  the  climate 
of  the  Arctic  seas  shall  become  temperate. 

Drake,  who  had  successfully  plundered  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  continent 
of  America,  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  December, 
1577,  with  five  vessels,  the  largest  only  one  hun- 
dred tons,  and  the  smallest  not  exceeding  twelve, 
passed  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  made 
some  rich  prizes  on  the  west  coast  of  Spanish 
America.  But  his  small  fleet  having  been  re- 
duced to  one  vessel,  he  resolved  to  return  by  a 
north-west  passage  to  England.  He  discovered 
the  coast  of  California,  which  he  called  New  Al- 
bion ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  further  north,  he 
crossed  the  Pacific  to  the  Moluccas,  where  he 
opened  the  first  English  trade  with  the  East^  by 
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forming  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Tcmate,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Portu- 
guese. He  returned  to  England  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  after  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  ten 
months.  Six  years  afterwards,  Cavendish  sailed 
from  Plymouth  I'ound  South  America,  plundered 
such  Spanish  vessels  as  he  met,  crossed  the  Pa- 
cific, opened  a  communication  with  the  natives  of 
the  Plulippines,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed 
settlements,  traded  with  the  princes  of  Java,  and 
returned  to  England  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  been  absent  one  year  and  ten  months. 

Newberry  and  Fitch,  in  1583,  left  England  in 
order  to  reach  India  by  an  overland  expedition. 
They  were  both  imprisoned  at  Ormus,  and  after- 
wjffds  at  Goa  by  the  Portuguese.  They,  however, 
escaped,  and  fiially  arrived  at  the  royal  city  of 
Bejapore.  Accordmg  to  Fitch,  they  were  amazed 
at  the  pomp  of  Hindoo  idolatry  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  temples.  "As  for  the  idols," 
says  his  narrative,  '*  some  be  like  a  cow,  some  be 
like  a  monkey,  some  be  like  peacocks,  and  some 
like  the  devil."  He  was  also  amazed  at  "  the 
abundance  of  gold"  and  the  "grandeur  of  the  war 
elephants."  Golconda,  which  he  visited,  "was  a  fair 
and  pleasant  city,  with  houses  well  built  of  brick 
and  timber,  while  the  country  abounded  with  de- 
licious fruits  and  rich  diamond  mines."  He  also 
visited  Barhampore.  Here  he  saw  Hindoo  boys 
of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  married  to  girls  of  five 
or  six,  the  ceremony  being  celebrated  with  "great 
pomp  and  piping  and  playing."  He  visited  Man- 
doo,  the  capital  of  Malwa,  a  very  strong  town 
built  on  a  high  rock  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  Agra 
he  found  "  a  great  and  populous  city  superior  to 
London, —  well-built  of  stone,  and  having  fair  and 
large  streets.  The  grandees  were  conveyed  in 
little  carts  carved  and  gilded  with  fine  silk  or 
doth  covering,  drawn  by  two  little  bulls."  On 
the  banks  of  the  Junma  he  saw  the  "Brahmins 
come  to  the  water,  in  which,  though  it  were  never 
so  cold,  they  prayed  and  walked  and  dressed 
themselves,  and  to  which  their  wives  in  tens, 
twenties,  and  thirties  came  singing  together,  and 
washed  themselves,  and  performed  other  ceremo- 
nies." "  A  great  account,"  says  Fitch,  "  was  made 
of  native  beggars."  "One,  a  monster  amongst 
the  rest,  had  his  hair  hanging  more  than  half  down 
his  body,  his  nails  were  two  inches  long,  and  his 
beard  enormous.  He  would  cut  nothing  from 
him,  neither  would  he  speak ;  he  would  not  even 
speak  to  the  king."  The  Brahmins  were  a  "  cor- 
rupt people  —  worse  than  the  Jews."  He  visited 
AUahabaid,  and  descended  the  Ganges  to  Benares, 
then  a  great  commercial  city  filled  with  temples 
and  idols.  Many  of  the  idols  "  are  black,  have 
claws  of  brass  with  long  nails,  and  some  ride  pea- 
cocks, which  be  ill-favoured."  In  his  journal  he 
describes  the  Suttee  custom  and  many  other  usages 
revolting  to  humanity.  "  When  one  is  sick,  they 
will  set  him  all  night  before  the  idol,  and  if  next 
morning  there  be  any  signs  of  recovery,  his  friends 
will  come,  and  sit  beside  him ;  thereafter  placing 
him  on  a  little  raft  made  of  reeds,  they  let  him  go 
down  the  river." 

Priests,  in  all  superstitious  countries,  have  in- 


vented various  modes  of  acquiring  money  or 
commodities.  Here  is  a  marriage  ceremony: 
"  The  man  and  woman  go  into  the  water  with  a 
cow  and  calf  and  an  old  priest.  The  man  doth  hold 
his  hand  by  the  old  man's  hand  and  the  wife's 
hand  by  the  husband's,  and  all  have  the  cow  by 
the  tail,  and  they  pour  water  out  of  a  brass  pot 
on  the  cow's  tail,  and  then  the  old  man  ties  him 
and  her  together  by  their  clothes;  then  they 
give  to  the  Brahamane  the  cow  and  the  calf. 
Then  they  go  to  divers  other  idols  and  give  money, 
and  then  they  go  their  way."  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  the  money  given  to  the  idols  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  marriage  ceremony  is  "taken 
by  the  priest." 

Benares  he  describes  as  a  large  city,  but  con- 
taining houses  only  of  earth  and  straw.  The 
Dakoits,  or  robber  gangs,  according  to  him,  infested 
the  country,  plundering  property  and  destroying 
life.  They  wandered,  he  observed,  "  like  Arabs, 
from  place  to  place."  After  visiting  varions  parts 
of  India,  of  which  he  gives  very  minute  accounts, 
he  proceeded  south  to  Hooghly,  the  chief  settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese.  The  borders  of  Orissa 
he  found  "almost  a  wildemess,  witj^  a  few  villages, 
and  grass  longer  than  a  man,  and  very  many 
tigers."  After  visiting  Molucca  he  touched  at 
Ceylon,  which  he  describes  as  a  "fruitful  and 
fair  "  island,  and  "  the  Cingalese  soldiers  as  naked 
people,  aU  of  them,  though  some  were  armed 
with  muskets."  Fitch  finally  reached  Ormus, 
where  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  journey. 

The  first  English  trading  expedition  by  sea  was 
made  in  1591,  when  three  ships  were  fitted  out 
respectively  under  the  command  of  Eaymond, 
Kendal,  and  Lancaster.  The  expedition,  howeTer, 
had  hardly  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than 
the  great  number  of  invalids  among  the  crews 
rendered  it  necessary  that  Kendal  should  return 
with  them,  and  shortly  after  Raymond's  ship  be- 
came separated  from  the  other,  and  was  never 
heard  of.  Lancaster's  ship  was  struAk  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  lightning,  and  four  of  his  men 
killed.  Sixteen  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the 
natives  on  the  island  of  Comora.  But  Lancaster, 
undaunted,  continued  his  voyage.  He  doubled 
Cape  Comorin  in  1592,  sailed  to  Sumatra,  and 
remained  during  the  stormy  months  of  July  and 
August  in  Pulo  Penang.  He  captured  one  of 
three  vessels  belonging,  according  to  his  account, 
to  the  Jesuits ;  also  a  vessel  of  250  tons',  laden 
with  rice,  and  a  galleon  of  700  tons,  from  Goa, 
richly  laden  with  commodities  for  the  Indian 
market.  He  next  sailed  for  Point  De-Galie,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  Portuguese  fleets  from 
Bengal;  but  his  men  becoming  mutinous,  he 
sailed  back  round  the  Cape  in  1593,  where- 
from,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  provisions, 
he  was  compelled  to  sail  toward^  America.  Ho 
reached  Bermudas  in  the  same  year ;  but  a  tem- 
pest having  arisen,  his  ship  was  driven  away  from 
her  moorings,  and  Lancaster  and  his  crew  were 
left  on  a  barren  island,  from  which  they  were 
rescued  by  the  accidental  arrival  of  some  French 
vessels,  who  earned  them  to  Dieppe.    So  ended, 
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after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition which  first  sailed  from  England  to  estah- 
lish  a  commerce  with  the  East. 

Eive  years  afterwards  an  association  was  formed, 
£30,000  subscribed,  and  three  ships  fitted  out  for 
conducting  a  trade  with  India.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  Sir  John  Milden  Hall  as 
ambassador,  overland,  to  the  Great  Mogid,  to 
negotiate  for  commercial  privileges.  In  the  year 
1600,  the  association  was  reinstituted  as  the  "Go- 
vernor and  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East  Indies,"  with  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
as  its  president,  and  215  knights,  aldermen,  and 
merchants,  and, an  exclusive  right  to  trade  with 
all  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  privilege  of  exporting  £30,000,000  in  bullion 
and  English  goods  for  the  first  four  voyages, 
without  payment  of  duty.  £39,771  was  invested 
in  shipping,  £6,860  in  merchandise,  £28,742  in 
bullion;  and  in  April,  1601,  five  ships  of  130  to 
600  tons  sailed  under  the  command  of  Lancaster, 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  touched  at  the 
Madagascar  and  the  Nicobar  islands,  and  nego- 
tiated a  conmiercial  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Sumatra.  Spices,  however,  were  so  scarce,  and 
their  price  so  h^h,  that  Lancaster  resolved  to 
obtain  freights  by  plundering  other  vessels  for  the 
commodities  which  he  could  not  afford  without 
loss  to  purchase  for  money.  He  captured  a  Por- 
tuguese galleon  of  900  tons,  laden  with  calicoes 
and  other  valuable  commodities.  He  negotiated 
a  commercial  treaty  at  Bantam,  and  after  arrang- 
ing for  ftiture  cargoes  of  spices,  he  sailed  heavily 
laden  for  England. 

In  1604  another  fleet  was  equipped  and  sent 
out  to  India,  under  the  command  of  Myddelton. 
The  vessels,  four  in  number,  arrived  at  Bantam  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  Two  were  loaded 
with  i)epper,  and  Ifyddelton  proceeded  with  the 
others  towards  the  Moluccas,  where  the  Dutch,  in 
conjunction  with  the  King  of  Temate,  were  at  war 
with  the  Portuguese.  A  separate  expedition, 
under  Michelbome,  was  sent  out  from  England, 
but  the  adventures  of  this  navigator  were  almost 
entirely  of  a  piratical  character.  In  attacking  a 
Japanese  junk  he  lost  one  of  his  captains  and 
several  of  his  crew,  before  effecting  its  capture. 

From  this  period  expeditions  were  continually 
made  to  India,  each  consisting  of  separate  com- 
mercial adventures.  Those  were  chiefly  directed 
to  the  Spice  Islands  imtil  1611,  when  Myddelton, 
with  three  vessels,  sailed  to  Ceylon ;  and  after  an 
engagement  with  the  Portuguese,  in  which  the 
latter  were  discomfited,  and  one  of  their  large 
barques  captured,  he  succeeded  in  opening  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Kandi.  A  trade 
was  next  opened  with  the  merchants  of  Surat, 
imder  an  arrangement  with  the  city  authorities. 
Disputes  however  occurred;  the  natives  complain- 
ing that  Myddelton  had  forced  them  to  take  goods 
which  .were  unsaleable.  His  conduct  appears 
highly  unjust.  He  treacherously,  while  they 
were  confident ''in  his  hospitality,  on  board  his 
ship,  placed  under  arrest  the  governor  and  officers, 
until  the  Indian  goods  were  delivered  in  exchange 
for  his  own.     But  the  result  of  this  forcible 


arrangement  was,  that  Myddelton  was  obliged  to 
leave  Surat  without  establishing  a  factory,  and 
with  a  cargo  of  comparatively  little  value. 

On  the  first  eight  expeditions  sent  out  under 
the  auspices  of  tiie  company,  the  average  profit 
was  calculated  at  171  per  cent. ;  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that  most  of  those  cargoes  consisted  of 
plunder.  The  profits  were  actusdly  derived  more 
from  piracy  than  from  regular  trade. 

In  1612  a  capital  of  £429,000  was  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  trade  on  the  regu- 
lar joint  stock  system;  and  in  1614,  as  we  have 
in  a  former  article  stated,  James  I.  sent  Sir  Tho- 
mas Rowe  as  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  at 
whose  court  he  arrived,  with  a  letter  "  from  our 
palace  of  "Westminster."  Sir  Thomas  obtained  a 
firman  in  favour  of  English  trade  at  Surat ;  but 
the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  rendered  it  for 
some  time  nearly  abortive. 

The  Dutch  had  now  driven  the  Portuguese  en- 
tirely from  the  Moluccas  and  Banda  islands,  and 
seized  two  English  vessels  in  consequence  of  their 
factors  having  failed  to  acknowledge  the  Dutch 
authority.  Hostilities  between  the  two  nations 
on  the  Eastern  seas  lasted  for  six  years,  wben  it 
was  temporarily  settled  by  a  singular  treaty, 
which  stipulated  that  the  two  companies  were 
equally  to  share  the  trade  in  pepper,  and  the 
English  to  share  in  one-third  of  the  trade  in 
cloves,  nutmegs,  &c.  Each  company  were  to 
maintain  ten  ships  in  common  for  conveying  goods 
from  one  eastern  port  to  another,  as  well  as  for 
purposes  of  defence ;  four  members  of  each  com- 
pany were  also  to  form  a  council  of  defence,  and 
for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  impracticable 
convention.  The  Dutch,  however,  had  larger 
fleets,  and  continually  interfered  with  the  English 
trade,  at  last  committing  the  infernal  massacre  of 
Amboyna,  for  which  they  were  at  length  brought 
to  account  by  the  stem  will  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  were  driven  by  the 
English  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  from  Ormus  and 
Surat,  and  after  the  mission  of  Sir  Thomas  Howe,  the 
latter  place  continued  to  be' the  chief  seat  of  British 
trade  in  India.  Bombay  was  ceded  to  Charles  II. 
as  a  portion  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Portugal; 
and  the  East  India  Company,  some  years  after, 
transferred  their  chief  factory  to  the  new  pos- 
session. The  English  had  previously  small  fee- 
tones,  one  at  Armegun  and  the  other  at  Mazuli- 
Patam,  but  they  had  no  permanent  territory  until 
1640,  when  permission  was  granted  them  by  a 
native  chief  to  erect  a  fort  at  Madras-Patam. 
But  the  directors  allowed  only  a  limited  sum  to 
be  expended  upon  the  building,  which  they  called 
Fort  St.  George.  Further  privileges  were  obtained 
through  Dr.  Boten,  who  having  cured  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  of  a  dangerous  malady,  de- 
manded no  personal  reward,  but  received  instead 
certain  conmiercial  advantages  for  the  East  India 
Company.  Permission  was  obtained  to  establish  a 
factory  at  Hooghly  in  1656 ;  and  for  the  annual 
payment  of  3,000  rupees,  the  English  at  Surat 
wore  allowed  to  trade  free  of  customs.  But  for 
the  first  thirty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  at  Hooghly  complaints  were  continually 
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sent  home  of  the  unjust  exactions  and  inter- 
ruptions of  trado  made  by  the  authority  of  the 
Nabob.  The  Directors  finally  in  16B6  resolved  on 
invading  his  territories,  and  accordingly  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  ten  ships  with  six  companies  of  soldiers, 
which  sailed  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Nicholson  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  vessels  of 
this  fleet  arrived  separately,  when  one  of  the  cap- 
tains sailed  up  the  river  and  cannonaded  Hooghly, 
but  was  repulsed  and  retired  towards  the  sea  to 
where  Calcutta  now  stands.  The  Nabob  seized 
and  plundered  the  English  factories  at  Cozembuzar 
and  Patna ;  but  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  he 
entered  into  a  truce,  which  he  soon  broke.  The 
commander  of  the  British  forces,  however,  with- 
stood his  large  army  and  burnt  forty  of  his  ships, 
and  in  consequence  the  Nabob  agreed  to  treat 
and  to  allow  the  re-establishment  of  the  English 
factory  at  Hooghly.  But  through  the  imprudence 
of  an  English  captain,  who  diso^vnod  the  treaty, 
hostilities  were  recommenced,  and  the  English 
were  compelled  to  retire  from  Bengal.  Deceit 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Child,  the 
governor  of  Bombay,  and  his  officers,  about  the 
same  time  provoked  the  Mogul  Emperor  to  reduce 
the  English  factories  at  Surat,  and  to  press  for- 
ward on  Bombay,  where  the  English  had  to  sup- 
plicate humbly  for  the  resumption  of  their  com- 
merce, which  the  political  Sultan  restored  to  them 
from  his  just  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
foreign  trade. 

In  the  year  1689,  the  East  India  Company  in 
advising  their  governors  at  Bombay  and  Madras, 
urged  "the  increase  of  revenue  more  than  of  com- 
merce ;  by  following  the  example  of  the  Dutch, 
who,  in  directing  their  governors,  wrote  ten  para- 
graphs regarding  tribute  for  one  respecting  trade." 
They  now  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  independent 
dominion  should  be  acquired  in  India,  remarking 
"  the  increase  of  our  revenue  is  the  subject  of 
our  care  as  much  as  of  our  trade."  It  is,  there- 
fore, from  this  period  that  we  must  date  the  rise 
of  British  sovereign  power  in  India. 

Before,  however,  we  advert  to  the  acquisitions 
of  the  vast  territories  now  forming  the  British 
Indian  Empire,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to 
view  the  possessions  which  France  had  acquired 
by  treaty  and  by  conquest  in  the  great  penin- 
sula. 

The  first  expedition  of  France,  which  sailed 
from  Rouen  in  1 503,  as  well  as  several  small  adven- 
tures during  that  and  the  early  part  of  the  next  cen- 
tury were  unsuccessful.  An  East  India  Company 
was  formed  in  1642.  Their  first  attempt  at  a  settle- 
ment was  in  Madagascar,  but  that  large  and  na- 
turally fertile  island  yielded  but  few  commodities 
for  European  markets;  while  the  ferocious  and 
bold  character  of  the  savage  inhabitants  rendered 
fruitless  all  attempts  to  establish  commercial 
settlements.  In  1664,  however,  Colbert,  the 
great  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  granted  exclusive 
and  exorbitant  commercial  privileges  to  the 
French  East  India  Company.     Their  capital  was 


15,000,000  livres.  This  monopoly  was  exempted 
from  all  taxes  for  fifty  years,  and  they  were  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  crown  for  all  losses  which  they 
might  incur  duiing  the  first  ten  years ;  3,000,000, 
livres  of  the  capital  was  advanced  from  the  royal 
treasury.  But  the  first  operations  of  the  colony  in 
Madagascar,  as  wo  have  stated,  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. Most  of  the  large  colony  sent  thither  vere 
exterminated  either  by  the  climate  or  by  the  na- 
tives, and  the  survivors  were  obliged  ti  remove 
to  the  two  small  islands  which  they  called  Mau- 
ritius and  Bourbon.  In  1668  this  company  es- 
tablished a  factory  at  Surat,  but  in  consequence 
of  disputes  with  the  native  authorities  and  mis- 
management it  was  suddenly  abandoned;  the 
French  precluding  its  re- establishment  in  con- 
sequence of  leaving  all  their  debts  unpaid.  They 
next  established  a  factory  at  Pondicherry,  which, 
under  the  prudent  management  of  M.  Martin, 
became  an  important,  prosperous,  and  great  com- 
mercial depot.  Similar  factories  were  established 
at  Mahe  and  Caracal,  and  another  at  Chander- 
nagore  in  Bengal,  but  Pondicherry  became  their 
chief  emporium  and  stronghold.  Chandemagore, 
under  its  governor  Dupleix,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary Europeans  who  ever  ruled  in  India,  be- 
came a  mart  of  great  commercial  prosperity. 

Duplcix   was  the  son  of  a  fanner-general  in 
France,  who  was  also  a  director  of  the  French 
East  India  Company.     He  inherited  great  riches 
from  his  father,  and  was  sent  to  Pondicherry  in 
1720  as  first  member  of  the  Superior  Goimcil  and 
Commissioner  of  War.    In  1730  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  factory  at  Chandemagore.     His 
sagacity,  his  remarkable  activity,  and  his  success 
in  establishing  the  prosperity  oi  that  factory,  led 
to  his  appointment,  in  1742,  as  governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry and  director- general  of  all  the  French 
factories  in  India.     His  plans  for  extending  the 
territorial  power  of  France  in  India  were  remark- 
able for  the  grandeur  of  their  conception ;  and  if 
he    had  been  supported  by  France  and  by  the 
directors  of  the  French  East  India  Company,  and 
had  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  with  him 
and  under  him  men  of  ability  and  integrity,  it  i3 
quite  possible  that  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  powerful  French  sovereignty  in  the 
East.     He  had,  it  is  true,  some  great  defecte  of 
character.     He  was  jealous  of  the  success  of  aJJ 
others,  and  especially  of  Labordonais,  governor  or 
the  Mauritius,  who  had  landed  an  army  despite 
of  the  British  fleet  in  India,  and  forced  the  capitu- 
lation of  Madras.      But  it  was  Dupleix  that  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  a  French  Empire 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  of  Tamerlane. 

TVe  are  now  approaching  the  animated  ^^"^^' 
tial,  and  the  grave  political  periods  of  the  Ma  • 
ratta  and  Mogul  wars— of  the  exploits  ot  tne 
French  and  EngUsh— of  the  military  gcmjis  ana 
diplomacy  of  the  Clives  and  the  Dupleix- 
of  Hyder  Ali,  and  of  the  black-hole  tyrant  oi 

'R<>Tia>o1  J.  M    "• 
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O  Sleep,  now  fall  I 
Breathe  all  along  my  limbs,  and  then  again 
Breathe  all  along  my  limbs,  till  every  nerve 
Feel  the  warm  shock  and  gently  thrill  to  slumber ! 
Bind  up  my  brows  in  dusky  gossamer, 
And  interweave  my  lashes  with  a  web ; 
And,  wander  as  they  will,  let  not  mine  eyes 
Strand  on  the  margm  of  that  ocean  dun 
Where  drcams  inconstant  float — all  sail.    O  sleep, 
Lap  every  sense  in  wool ;  upheave  my  soul 
In  vacillating  clouds,  and  let  it  drift 
Through  darKness  unto  darkness,  drowsily, 
Until  Oblivion,  all  a-tiptoe,  close 
The  door  on  Consciousness.     For  now  my  heart 
Is  sapped  and  sated  with  too  many  sweets ; 
'Tis  sick  with  happiness ;  and  every  wind 
That  lazily  swoops  from  yonder  garden,  bears 
Too  rich  a  gathering  of  summer  scents, 
And  murmurous  sounds  too  soothiug  to  mine  ears. 
Already  steeped,  already  whelmed  and  drowned 
In  influences  of  supreme  delight. 
Oh,  it  IB  all  enough  that  ever  tlu'ough 
The  lusty  manhood  of  a  summer  day, 
In  curtained  solitude,  my  heart  has  grown 
And  ripened  in  the  summer  of  her  love !  — 
Enough  that  hour  by  hour,  luxuriously, 
My  nestling  head  hath  all  its  fancies  coined 
'Mid  the  full  iruitage  of  her  bosom  hid. 
And  shaded  in  the  umbrage  of  her  hair ! 

Pass  on,  thou  sad,  sweet  evening  shade  !  pass  on  ! 
Heed  me  no  more  to-night,  nor  o'er  me  cast 
That  mantle  in  thy  ward — that  sentinel  cloak 
Which  keeps  the  soul  alert  upon  the  verge 
And  very  outposts  of  infinitude, 
Or  dimly  makes  .the  heart  to  understand 
What  silence  prophesies !     0  sweet  south  wind ! 
Thou  delicate  whisperer !  take  up  thy  robes 
In  passing  o'er  my  head ;  that  so  the  balm 
Fast  falling  from  the  hem  may  drop  the  more 
On  eyes  that  wearily  watch — and  not  on  mine ! 
Come  thou  with  spices  from  the  orient, 
Or  homelier  orchard-scents  seduced  from  boughs 
That  groan  relief  should  any  apple  fall — 
Bear  them  away,  then,  good  south  wind  >  away 
Where  melancholy  faces,  like  the  moon. 
Shine  only  in  a  glory  all  foregone. 
The  winds  that  soar  along  Sicilian  seas, 
The  winds  that. gasp  and  fall  in  Syrian  groves. 
That  swept  the  gardens  of  Semiramis, 
Or  woo'd  the  censer  in  her  palaces — 
That  found  our  virgin  Eve  embowered  alone. 
Booking  with  clasped  knee,  and  wondering 
What  strange  new  joy  was  that  which  shocked  her 

heart, 
And  stormed  her  brows  with  blood — 0  soft  south 

wind. 
All  these  thou  art  not ;  but  all  these  and  more 
Wreathe  o'er  my  forehead  as  my  lady  sighs. 
Go !     Murmur  me  no  more  of  Indian  palms — 
How  yearningly  they  stand  upon  the  marge. 
And  stretch  their  arms  across  those  fainting  fields. 
Beyond  mine  eyes  there  liveth  an  exptmse 
Broader  than  all  the  wilds  of  Araby  — 
Wilder  than  all  the  wilds  of  Araby — 
Arid,  and  thirsty  for  the  shades  oi  love. 
And  see  how  much  more  beautiful  than  palms, 
Hushed  in  a  sunset  solitude  of  thought. 


Is  this  still  form  whose  arms  about  me  join  ! 

What  wateher  but  the  sun  may  scan  the  verge 

Of  such  an  universe  as  those  fair  eyes. 

That  search  along  the  limits  of  my  soul ! 

And  for  a  wilderness  ! — South  wind,  away ! 

Back  to  your  spoils  o'er  winelats  and  the  vine, 

Still  load  your  wings  with  bloom  of  bursting  plum. 

Sweep  all  Elysium  of  delights — and  then. 

Anointed  odalisque,  despair!     This  waste 

O'er  which  my  beautiful  palm  her  love  distils — 

Rayed  from  her  eyes  by  that  eternal  light 

At  which  the  sun  was  like  a  candle  lit — 

Though  thou  hadst  banqueted  on  Eden's  sweets 

And  sipped  the  fountain  of  its  dreams  at  dusk. 

Though — shocked  by  Adam's  fall,  and  all  dispersed — 

Thy  spoiling  wings  still  chase  them  round  the  world — 

Yet  were  thy  treasures  quite  comprised  and  lost 

In  any  cloister  of  this  wilderaess ! 

This  wilderness?  but  that  was  yesterday : 

To-day  it  is  the  real  and  living  truth 

Of  all  those  gorgeous  dreams  and  memories 

That  soothe  the  loving  sun  at  parting  eve : 

Such  glorious  lakes  of  unawakened  fire — 

Such  vast  luxurious  valleys  stretched  to  sleep. 

Drowsing  and  dreaming  with  half-open  eye — 

Such  beautiful  hills,  round — round,  and  chastely 

bared, 
And  swelling,  like  Eve's  bosom,  to  the  flocks ! 
And  set  in  glades  serene  are  giant  woods 
That  with  the  breath  of  aspiration  roar. 
And  violet  fancies  blooming  all  abroad ; 
Meadows  of  languid  contemplation  ;  grovei 
That  secretly  and  from  a  thousand  boughs 
Drop  sensual  giuns  that  swoon  upon  the  air. 
But  oh  the  vineyard  and  the  purple  vine. 
Which  lies  between  the  hills  as  'twere  between 
The  breasts  of  a  Bacchante,  and  enwreaths 
Their  brows  with  frondage  and  cool  clusterings — 
The  vine  that  bridges  o'er  the  rividets. 
Dimpling  their  waters  with  exuding  drops. 
All  laughing,  all  together,  in  the  sun — 
Oh,  might  L  take  its  clusters  in  my  hands 
And  squeeze  them  on  the  lips  of  this  young  Age, 
'Twere  life  and  beauty  for  a  thousand  years. 
For  'tis  the  vineyard — 'twere  the  wine  of  song, 
With  royal  mai'ch  and  music  rolling  on. 
Balm  to  the  weak  and  baptism  for  the  strong, 
Or  with  low  laughter  rippling  to  the  hearts 
Of  melancholy  worldlings  and  the  world. 
But,  0  south  wind !  the  vintage  is  too  fuU 
My  nerveless  will  lies  down  amid  the  vines 
Between  Bacchante's  breasts,  and  all  day  long 
Toys  with  the  tendrils  in  unbreathed  delight. 
So  nerveless  let  it  lie ! — unshared  her  love. 
Unshared  the  luxury  her  love  imparts ! 
Then,  bountiful  vineyard,  pour  out  all  your  blood 
Upon  the  soil,  my  soul — and  it  shall  cbrink 
The  inspiration  that  it  grew,  and  still 
Drink  in  strong  draughts  until  'tis  all  o'erworn ! 
O'erwom !  o'erworn !     O  sleep,  delay  no  more ! 
Pass  on,  soft  wind !     O  sunset  sky,  fade  out ! 
And  thou,  my  beautiful  palm  and  silent  one, 
Kecall  their  presence  to  thine  eyes,  as  now 
My  thoughts  in  thee  are  all  recalled  and  held, 
Then  shed  those  tresses  down  about  my  brows. 
And 'twill  be  night— with  stars!     Sleep!  Mother! 
now 
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Recite  tliy  lullaby,  while  thought  and  sense 
Spin  like  the  stars,  and,  like  the  stai-s,  stand  still, 
Jn  hushed  and  pulseless  joy.   Spread  wide  thy  robes, 
And  fold  us  in  with  all  our  happiness ; 


That,  floated  back  upon  the  careful  world, 
We  may  awake  to  see  this  glad  to-day 
Stand  off  afar,  like  an  enchanted  isle, 
Beyond  a  tea  of  dreams. 


EU8SIA   AND    TURKEY. 


The  interruption  of  the  commerce  of  the  Da- 
nube ;  the  impediments  which  Russia  has  placed 
on  the  Sulina,  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  that 
river ;  the  question  of  war  and  all  its  concomitant 
miseries,  and  the  present  alarming  state  of  affairs 
in  the  east  of  Europe,  are  far  too  important  and 
grave  not  to  be  necessarily  a  subject  of  great  con- 
cern and  anxiety  to  those  who  are,  as  all  ought  to 
bo,  alive  to  the  interests  of  international  friend- 
ship and  trade,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  will,  thei'efore,  endeavour  to  present  a  true 
and  clear  view  of  the  relations  of  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, in  regard  to  their  respective  interests  and 
with  especial  reference  to  the  countries  which  are 
situated  along  the  conflicting  frontiers  of  both 
empires. 

The  regions  which  are  situated  north  of  the 
Danube,  extending  to  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Dniester,  and  from  the  Tibiscus  or  Theiss  to  the 
Euxine ;  and  the  whole  of  Mcesia  on  the  south  to 
the  Balkan,  extending  from  Sugidunum,  or  Bel- 
grade, to  Odessus,  or  Wama,  were,  during  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  in 
as  populous,  rich,  and  flourishing  a  condition  as 
any  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Trajan  had  completely  subdued  the  Par- 
thians,  and  reduced  all  Dacia  into  a  great  Roman 
province,  rather  more  than  1,300  miles  in  circuit, 
and  embracing  a  great  portion  of  modem  Hungary, 
all  Transylvania,  WaUachia^  Moldavia,  and  Bes- 
sarabia. Mcesia  included  all  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 
Trajan  introduced  a  regular  government  and 
civilization  into  Dacia.  Hadrian  and  his  suc- 
cessors continued  that  policy,  until  the  Roman 
power  was  overthrown  by  the  incursions  of  barba- 
rian hordes  and  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  Goths 
came  from  the  North  and  overran  the  rich  com- 
flelds  and  plains  of  Dacia,  crossed  the  Danube, 
invested  the  city  of  Marianopolis,  which  was  ran- 
somed by  the  payment  of.  a  large  treasure  by  the 
inhabitants.  Prom  that  day  Dacia  and  Mcesia 
have  been  declining  into  their  present  degraded 
condition. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  while  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  dismembering,  and 
JS'ormans,  Danes,  and  Saracens  were  invading  and 
possessing  Western  Europe,  the  Danubian  Pro- 
vinces, ill  defended  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  were 
ravaged  by  fresh  hordes  of  Scythians,  especially 
by  the  Bulgarians  and  Magyars,  who  devastated 
their  cities  and  laid  the  whole  country  waste. 

The  spoliation    of   those    fertile    agricultural 


provinces,  and  the  ruin  of  the  towns,  was  soon  after 
completed,  first  by  the  Turkish  hordes,  who  came 
westward,  dh'ect  from  the  Altai  mountains  of 
Central  Asia,  and  afterwards  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  conquered  Persia  and  the  Saracenic 
Kaliphs. 

The  Praetorian  bands,  the  Turkish  mercenaries 
of  the  Kaliphs,  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Strelitz  of  the  Czars,  have  all  been  for  a 
time  the  servile  instruments  of  the  tyranny,  and 
as  readily  the  assassins  of  their  despots.  The 
Sarcujenic  empire,  with  its  magnificence,  with 
its  cities  and  its  Kaliphs,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  princes  and  priests,  fell,  in  the  weakness 
caused  by  luxury  and  indolence,  a  sacrifice  to 
the  usurpation  of  the  Turkish  mercenary  guards, 
which  were  first  oi^anised  by  the  Kaliph  Mo- 
tassem  in  the  tenth  century ;  and  the  Seljukian 
Turks  first,  and  the  Ottomans  next,  founded 
their  empires  on  the  ruins  of  the  KaUphat, 
embraced  Islamism;  subdued  Syria,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  all  Asia  Minor;  and,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  passed  over  into  Europe,  con- 
quered Bulgaria,  Thrace,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Mol- 
davia, Bessarabia ;  overthrew  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  transformed  the  Basilika  of  St. 
Sophia  into  an  Ottoman  Mosque. 

History  does  not  present  an  event,  or  rather  a 
series  of  events,  more  awful  than  the  extinction 
of  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  by  the  Turkish,  or 
Oghuzean  Tartars.  But  the  domestic  corruptions, 
degradations,  and  atrocities  of  its  rulers  and  its 
people,  were  too  disgusting  and  horrible  not  to 
cause  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  if  the  fierce  and 
warlike  Ottomans  had  never  besieged  its  walls 
or  conquered  its  provinces. 

The  Turks  became,  after  the  days  of  Alaric, 
Attila,  and  Arpad,  the  most  ferocious  and  terrible 
warriors  who  ever  carried  terror,  massacre,  and 
devastation  over  Eastern  Europe ;  but  from  the 
day  their  great  army,  which  besieged  Vienna 
under  Kara,  or  Black,  Mustapha,  was  driven  from 
its  walls,  in  1683,  by  John  Sobieski,  the  Ottoman 
power  has  been  rapidly  declining.  This  decline 
has  been  especially  remarkable  since  Peter,  called 
the  Great,  of  Russia  becaine  a  conqueror.  There- 
fore the  present  occupation  by  Russia  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia;  the  actual  position  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  what 
we  terqjL  the  Eastern  question,  demand  some  in- 
vestigation respecting  Russian  aggrandisement— 
which  may  be  instructive. 

At  an  early  period  the  Scandinavian  piratos 
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infested  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  com- 
pelled the  primitive  Kussians  of  Ladoga  to  pay 
them  a  stipulated  number  of  the  skins  of  white 
squirrels,  in  the  shape  of  tribute.     Those  rovers 
were  called  Varangians,  or  corsairs,  by  the  Rus- 
sians.    At  length,  in  862,  Euric,  a  Scandinavian 
sea-Mng,  or  chief,  founded  the  Eussian  or  Mus- 
covite dynasty,  which  endured  for  more  than  700 
years,  until  llie  accession  of  the  House  of  Eo- 
manofif,  or  the  present  dynasty.     There  is  some 
resemblance  in  the  invasion  of  Eussia  by  the 
Scandinavians  and  the  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans.     Por  a  long  period  the  successors 
of  Euric  allotted  to  their  knights,  or  followers, 
the  lands  acquired  by  the  force  of  the  Varangian 
sword.     Nor  did  the  Scandinavians  in  language, 
religion,  or  by  marriage,  for  a  long  time  assimi- 
late  themselves  to   the   Eussians.     Vladimir,  a 
descendant    &om  Euric,   when  his  family  had 
become  powerful,   was  the  first  to  deliver  his 
country  from    the    annual    incursions    of  those 
pirates.    This  Czar  directed  them  to  go  south — to 
Constantinople,  where  the  Danes,    Saxons,  and 
English  Saxons  were  employed  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors  as  military  mercenaries.     These  Danes, 
Saxons,  English,  and  Varangians  formed  the  only 
guard  who  were  ever  loyal  and  faithful  to  the 
Greek  emperors.     Towards  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  the  family  of  Euric  possessed  the 
whole  province  of  Moscovia,  or  Wolodimir,  as  well 
as  the  country  west  to  the  Baltic,  and  north  to 
the  White  Sea.     The  Tartar  hordes  limited  the 
extension   of   their    eastern  dominion,   but  the 
Czars  early  acquired  the  territory  south  of  Mus- 
covy, following  the  course  of  the  Borysthenes  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euxine.     Novogorod  and  Kiev 
were  early  acquired.     Both  those  cities  increased 
rapidly  in  population,   commerce,   and  wealth. 
Kiev,  with  its  300  churches,  became  the  great 
commercial  mart  of  the  dukedom,  or  empire,  and 
thither  were  brought  slaves,  furs,  hides,  honey, 
and  various  produce,  to  be  sold  to  the  merchants 
of  other  countries.     Adventurers  sailed  down  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Euxine,  and  from  thence  along 
the  shore  to  Constantinople,  bringing  back  with 
them  cargoes  of  wine  and  oil,  spices,  and  Grecian 
manufactures. 

At  this  period  all  the  Eussian  nations  were 
pagan.  But  the  introduction  of  luxuries  and  the 
benefits  of  trade  led  to  far  more  ambitious  views 
on  the  part  of  the  Varangian  Czars.  From  com- 
mercial adventurers  they  now  became  armed  pi- 
ratical marauders,  and  made  numerous  descents 
into  the  Black  Sea.  As  early  as  865  those  pirates 
occupied  the  port  of  Constantinople.  The  Em- 
peror Michael,  son  of  Theophilus,  was  then  absent; 
he  returned  hastily,  and,  as  it  is  related,  performed 
a  miracle  by  dipping  the  garments  of  the  Vir^rin 
Mary  into  the  sea,  and  thereby  raising  a  tempest 
which  drove  the  Eussians  away.  Another  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  in  904 ;  a  third  in  941 ; 
while  the  naval  force  of  the  empire  was  engaged 
against  the  Saracens.  Two  years  afterwards  an- 
other fleet  of  Eussian  pirates  was  driven  from  the 
Bosphorus,  but  not  until  they  had  captured  or  de- 
stroyed twenty-four  Greek  galleys.  Their  descents. 


however,  were  on  all  occasions  attended  with  loss 
to  the  Greeks,  who,  to  keep  on  terms  with  them, 
yielded  to  the  exaction  of  a  species  of  black- mail 
in  the  way  of  tribute.     Those  piratical  expedi- 
tions usually  consisted  of  numerous  vessels,  each 
armed  with    about   forty    men  —  circumstances 
which  gained  the  credence  of  the  vulgar  in  a 
prophecy  said  to  have  been  sacredly  inscribed 
upon  an  equestrian  statue  in  Taurus,  that  the 
Eussians  should  in  the  last  days  become  masters 
of  Constantinople.   With  respect  to  this  prophecy, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gibbon  in  1787  observes: 
"Perhaps  the  present  generation  may  yet  behold  the 
accompUshment  of  a  rare  prediction,  of  which  the 
style  is  unambiguous  and  the  date  unquestionable." 
The  Czar  Sviatosloff  subdued  or  repelled  all  the 
nations  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube.      This 
chieftain  in  his  military  and  savage  habits  resem- 
bled the  early  Scythian  conquerors.      He  slept  on 
the  ground,  with  his  head  on  his  saddle,  and 
covered  with  a  bear-skin.     He  often  fed  on  horse- 
fiesh  broiled  on  a  wooden  fire.     He'  imdertook  to 
conquer  Bulgaria  for  Nicephorus    on  receiving 
1500  lbs.  weight  of  gold.      With  an  army  of 
60,000  men  he  embarked  in  small  vessels  and 
sailed  down  the  Borystenis  to  the  Danube,  crossed 
over  to  and  landed  upon  the  Moesian  coast.    With 
this  force  he  defeated  the  Bulgarian  cavalry,  van- 
quished their  king,  and  made  his  children  cap- 
tive.    He  conquered  the  country  from  the  Euxine 
to  Mount  llermnu,  and  to  the  river  Kara-Lome, 
or  Black-Lome,  which  falls  into  the  Danube — or 
that  great  portion  of  Bulgaria  now  known  as  SiUs- 
tria,  and  half  of  Eoutschouk.     These  events  oc- 
curred soon  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, A.D.  958  to  970. 

But  although  Sviatosloff  had  received  more  than 
full  payment  for  the  toils,  expenses,  and  rewards 
of  this  conquest,  he  refused  to  relinquish  the  con- 
quered  provinces  to  the  Greek  emperor.      The 
Eussian  warrior  was  joined  by  hordes  of  Turks, 
Chozars,  and  other  marauders.     The  very  ambas- 
sador whom  Nicephorus  sent  betrayed  his  master, 
assumed  the  purple,  and  assured  the  Eussian  that 
if  he  were  enabled  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the 
CsBsars,  he  would  share  Avith  him  the  spoils  of  the 
Eastern  empire.     On  this  they  crossed  the  Bal- 
kan, reached  Adrianople,  summoned  Nicephorus 
to  descend  from  the  throne, — the  Eussian  threat- 
ening  that  if   he  refused,   a  conqueror  and  a 
master  would  soon  occupy  Constantinople.     But 
another  warrior  now  arose  who  thwarted  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Eussian.     The  celebrated 
John  Zimisces,  who  immediately  succeeded  Nice- 
phorus, was  enabled  to  raise  a  powerful  anny, 
and  having    separated  the    Turkish  and    other 
hordes    from    the    Eussians,    ultimately    drove 
70,000  of  these  barbarians  from  Thrace.   He  then 
led  the  main  body  of  his  army  over  the  Balkan, 
put  8,500  Eussians  to  the  sword,  and  rescued  the 
sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king.     Sviatosloff  having 
performed  many  deeds  of  desperate  valour,  was  at 
length  completely  overcome,  and  on  being  allowed 
a   safe  passage   to  retreat,  bound  himself  by  a 
solemn  imprecation,  never  again  to  invade  the 
imperial  dominion. 
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About  one  hundred  jessrs  before  this  period,  Pho- 
ticus  a  Greek  patriarch,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  plant  Christianity  in  Muscovy.     Christi- 
anity may  be  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  about 
955,  when  Olga,  after  revenging  the  death  of  her 
husband  Igor,  left  Kiev  and  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  she  was  baptized  by  the  Patriarch, 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genitus.     Her  conversion  and  baptism  was  at  the 
same  time  followed  by  the  conversion  and  baptism 
of  her  uncle,  sixteen  maidens  of  high,  and  eighteen 
of  low  rank,  two  interpreters,  twenty- two  domestics 
or  followers,  and  forty-four  merchants  who  consti- 
tuted the  suite  of  the  princess.     On  her  return  to 
Kiev,  she  laboured  strenuously  to  propagate  the 
gospel,  but  without  success ;  for  her  own  family, 
including  her  son  Sviatosloff,  her  grandson  TLid- 
imir,  as  well  as  the  whole  nation,  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  the  pagan  gods  of  the  country — some 
with  indifference,  some  with  superstitious  zeal. 
Nor   must  it  be   forgotten  that  as  late   as   the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  those  gods  were  be- 
lieved to  be  propitiated  only  with  human  sacri- 
fices.    But  about  the   year   998,  the  dramatic 
fascinations  and  splendour  of  the  worship  in  the 
church  of   St.  Sophia  had  its  influence  on  the 
Eussian  merchants  and  others  who  had  visited  or 
resided  in  Constantinople,  causing   them  to  feel 
disgusted  with  the   paganism  of  their  country, 
and  gradually  to  become  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith.     Great  and  wonderful  have  been  the  influ- 
ence and  virtue  of  women  in  converting  princes 
and  nations.   Queen  Clotilda  is  said  to  have,  near 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  converted  her  hus- 
band,  the   savage  pagan  king  of  the   Franks. 
Queen  Bertha  being,  a.d.  590,  converted  by  St. 
Augustine,  that  pious  wife  converted  her  idola- 
trous Saxon  husband,  Ethelbert ;  who,  appointing 
Augustine  first  bishop  of  Canterbury,  instituted 
Christianity  in  all  England.     Gisela,  the  sister  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  married  and  converted 
"Waik,   King  of   Hungary,  who  commanded  his 
subjects   to   become  Christians;  and  being  bap- 
tized, A.D.  998,  Stephen,  the  pope,  sent  him  the 
"  angeVs   crown,^*  with  which,  after  being   an- 
ointed, he  was  crowned  as    the  first    Christian 
king  of  that  kingdom.      The  sister  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia  married  and  converted  Miccslas,  Duke 
of  Poland,  by  whom  Christianity  was  founded  in 
that  country  in  the  tenth  century.     The  Greek 
princess,  Theodora,  in  the  ninth  century  charmed 
and  converted  the  then  powerful  heathen  king 
of  the  Bulgarians ;    and  he,  consequently,  insti- 
tuted Christianity  among  his   Scythian  hordes. 
The  Greek     emperor    Basilius    Porphyrogenitus 
gave   his  sister  Anne  to  Vladimir,  grandson  of 
the   Empress    Helena,   who  at   the  same  time, 
charmed   and   persuaded    by    his  lovely  bride, 
in  the  city  of  Cherson,  was  baptized  and  married 
by  the   Greek  pontiff.      Vladimir  then  restored 
the  city  to  his  brother-in-law,  carr3'ing  off  how- 
ever the  gates  to  Novogorod,  as  a  trophy  of  faith 
nd  victory,  t.^  be  erected  before  th  e  first  Christian 
church  in  that  city.    Feroun^  the  god  of  thunder, 
was  then  dragged  along  the  streets  of  Eou,  bat- 
tered with  clubs,  and  cast  into  the  Borvstenis. 


Vladimir  then  issued  an  ukase,  commanding  all 
who  were  not  enemies  to  God  to  be  baptized. 
Thousands,  following  the  example  of  the  Czar  and 
his  Boyards,  embraced  the  new  religion,  and 
during  the  eleventh  century  the  Muscovites  are 
said  to  have  abandoned  idolatry;  and  at  the 
present  time  55,000,000  subjects  of  the  Czar  all 
zealously  adhere  to  the  truths,  the  errors,  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  Greek  Church. 

In  1237,  the  Muscovites  were  subdued  by  the 
Tartars  who  slew  the  Czar  George,  and  exercised 
a  supreme  sway  over  the  country,  exacting  and 
receiving  tribute  for  213  years.  But,  in  1450, 
Ivan,  son  of  blind  Basilius,  overthrew  the  Tar- 
tar yoke,  and  restored  his  country  to  inde- 
pendence. He  subdued  the  dukes  of  Novogorod, 
and  conquered  Smolensko  from  the  Poles.  In 
1553,  the  kingdom  of  Astrakan  and  other  pro- 
vinces were  conquered  from  the  Tartars,  and 
united  to  the  empire;  and  after  a  lengthened 
period  of  civil  war,  occasioned  by  Demetrius  and 
other  pretenders,  the  House  of  lluric  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  Romanoff  in  the  person  of  Michael, 
son  of  the  Kusso- Greek  patriarch,  Philarctti,  who 
had  married  a  descendant  of  John  Basilowitz. 
She  had  previously  been  a  nun. 

Alexis,  son  of  Michael,  conquered  several  pro- 
vinces before  1658;  in  1686,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  submitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  llussia  as 
they  had  before  done  to  Poland,  before  the  country 
had  been  conquered  and  devastated  by  the  Turks. 
To  this  acquisition  of  territory  there  succeeded  a 
period  of  bloody  conflicts,  when  all  order,  justice, 
and  security  seemed  to  have  disappeared  for  ever 
from  within  the  Eussian  dominions. 

Alexis,  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
Boyard,  had  two  sons,  Feodor,  who  succeeded  him 
in  1677,  and  Ivan,  and  six  daughters.  Of  the 
latter  the  third,  Sophia,  became  famous  and  scan- 
dalous, by  her  abilities,  intrigues,  and  crimes. 
By  a  second  marrige  with  another  of  his  subjects, 
Alexis  had  a  son,  afterwards  Peter  the  Great, 
born  June,  1672.  The  Czars  at  all  times  exercised 
the  prerogative  of  marrying  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  and  of  bequeathing,  with  the  same  right, 
the  succession  to  the  sovereignty.  Feodor  died 
young  without  issue,  and  Ivan  being  incapable 
of  ruling  from  his  imbecility,  weak  sight,  and 
epileptic  fits,  Peter,  the  younger  brother,  re- 
mained only,  as  sound  in  mind  and  vigorous  in 
body,  but  was  then  a  mere  child. 

The  Muscovite  government  in  more  than  one 
respect  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Ottomans.  One 
had  its  Janissaries,  who  disposed  frequently  of  the 
lives  and  of  the  thrones  of  the  Sultans ;  the  other 
had  its  Strelitz,  who  were  more  ferocious  and 
equally  as  unscrupulous  as  the  Janissaries.  The 
Princess  Sophia,  tliird  daughter  of  Michael  Eo- 
manoff,  was  destined  for  a  convent ;  but  her  im- 
perious and  dangerous  spirit  aspired  to  a  far  more 
ambitious  notoriety.  Perceiving  that  her  oldest 
brother  Feodor  was  not  destined  for  long  life, 
that  Ivan  by  his  imbecility,  and  Peter  from  his 
infancy,  were  incapable  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  empire,  she  resolved,  on  the  death  of 
Feodor^  to   imitate   Pulcheria  in  regard  to  her 
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brother  Theodoaius  the  Great,  and  seize  upon  the 
crown.  She  determined  to  destroy  Peter,  having 
first  by  her  intrigues  secured  the  Strelitz,  and  ex- 
cited them  to  revolt  and  to  commit  the  most  san- 
guinary cruelties.  Neither  the  PnBtorian  Guards 
nor  Janissaries  ever  perpetrated  greater  barbar- 
ities. On  the  death  of  Eeodor,  they  assembled  in 
arms  at  the  Kremlin,  and  oommenced  by  charg- 
ing their  colonels  with  having  deprived  them  of 
their  pay ;  they  compelled  the  ministers  to  dis- 
miss those  oficers ;  and  on  receiving  the  money 
which  they  alleged  was  due  to  them,  they  insisted 
on  the  old  practice,  that  the  officers  should  bo  de- 
livered over  to  them.  They  were  accordingly  de- 
livered up  and  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the 
batogue,  or  flagellation,  while  stretched  on  their 
bellies  on  the  ground.  The  Strelitz  were  then 
secretly  led  on  from  crime  to  crime  by  the 
Princess  Sophia.  She  convoked  an  assembly  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  generals  of  the  army,  and 
other  great  dignitaries,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
prevent  the  Patriarch  from  proclaiming  the  sove- 
reignty of  Peter.  She  promised  the  Strelitz  not 
only  an  increase  of  pay,  but  presents.  Her  mea- 
sxaes  everywhere  excited  the  soldiery  i^inst  the 
family  of  Kariski,  and  especially  against  the  two 
Kariski  brothers  of  the  young  Dowager  Czarina, 
the  mother  of  Peter.  She  gave  them  the  names 
of  forty  great  lords,  who  she  said  were  equally 
the  enemies  of  the  Strelitz  and  of  the  State.  Her 
proscriptions  resembled  those  of  SyUa  and  the 
Triumvirs  of  Eome ;  nor  were  those  altogether  pe- 
culiar either  to  Eome  or  to  Muscovjr,  for  they  have 
been  imitated  by  other  states.  Two  of  the  great 
lords  were  thrown  out  of  their  windows,  and  re- 
ceived upon  the  points  of  their  pikes  by  the  Strelitz. 

One  of  the  ^ariski  was  then  massacred ;  three 
others,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church,  were 
assassinated  at  the  altar.  Horrible  massacres  and 
cruelties  were  continued  until  all  those  who  were 
supposed  the  ei^mies  of  Sophia  were  murdered ; 
on  which  Ivan  and  Peter  were  proclaimed  joint 
sovereigns  and  Sophia  co-regent.  She  then  ap- 
proved and  recompensed  the  crimes  of  the  Strelitz, 
confiscated  aU  the  property  of  the  proscribed  lords, 
and  bestowed  it  upon  those  abominable  assassins, 
whom  she  even  permitted  to  erect  a  monument 
with  the  names  engraved  of  those  whom  they  had 
massacred,  as  traitors  to  their  country.  She  as- 
sumed all  the  honours  of  a  sovereign ;  her  profile 
was  stamped  upon  the  coins ;  she  usurped  the  first 
place  in  the  council  and  of  supreme  power,  and 
she  signed  all  public  documents.  After  a  lapse 
of  a  few  years  she  conspired  with  her  minister  Ga- 
litzin  for  the  removal  of  Peter,  then  seventeen 
years  of  age,  by  assassination. 

The  young  prince  discovered  and  frustrated  this 
murderous  design,  arrested  Sophia,  and  confined 
her  for  life  in  a  convent.  This  year,  1689,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 


Peter ;  although  Ivan  survived  in  a  state  of  help- 
less imbecility  until  1696,  and  the  name  of  Peter 
as  sovereign  did  not  previously  appear  in  the 
ukases.  In  early  life  he  laboured  as  a  carpenter 
at  Saardam ;  and,  in  1697,  he  built  a  frigate,  which 
he  despatched  to  Archangel.  In  the  following 
year  he  worked  in  the  dockyard  at  Deptford. 

This  remarkable  man  was  a  genius  of  extraor- 
dinary conceptions,  and  a  ruler  of  great  abilities, 
although  not  a  man  of  the  mo^t  consummate  wis- 
dom. He  gave  Russia  a  navy  which  has  and  will 
for  ever,  at  least  in  the  Baltic,  prove  useless.  He 
constructed  docks  and  an  arsenal  at  Cronstadt ;  and 
in  his  maritime  ardour  built  the  capital  of  his 
empire  in  the  most  ill-judged  and  worst  situation 
in  Europe.  He  made  acquisitions  on  the  Baltic 
and  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  not  just  to  say  that 
before  his  time  there  were  neither  arts,  sciences, 
nor  literature  in  Kussia,  for  these  had  been  gra- 
dually, although  not  extensively,  introduced  after 
the  institution  of  Christianity.  But  Peter  intro- 
duced new  arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  civilisa- 
tion from  the  South  and  West  of  Europe,  and  he 
carried  home  with  him  Ferguson,  the  celebrated 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  whom  he  met  at 
Deptford,  and  who  established  the  marine  school 
of  Bussia.  He  united  great  rivers  by  cutting 
and  constructing  magnificent  canals.  His  great 
ambition  wa^  to  render  Bussia  a  great  naval 
power,  which  ambition,  we  believe,  will  never  be 
realised,  imless  the  Czar  becomes  master  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles. 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great,  the 
policy,  or  at  least  the  conduct,  of  Eussia  has  been 
aggressive.  Since  that  period,  the  dominions  of 
the  Czar  have  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  over  Einland  and 
the  islands  of  Alan,  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden, 
over  four  Baltic  provinces,  including  the  duchy  of 
Courland ;  over  conquests  from  the  Tartars,  over 
Little  Tartary,  Bessarabia,  and  a  portion  of  Molda- 
via taken  from  the  Ottoman  empire.  When  to  these 
we  add  the  conquest  of  Siberia  and  her  possessions 
acquired  in  Korth  America,  Bussia  appears  to  oc- 
cupy more  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  than  even 
the  vast  but  widely  spread  British  empire.  But 
the  gigantic  extent  of  her  dominions  has  increased 
the  idea  of  her  power  to  the  utmost  point  of  exag- 
geration. 

The  power  of  Eussia  is  at  present  dangerous 
with  regard  to  her  immediate  neighbours,  and  the 
former  and  the  present  occupation  of  two  great 
Danubian  provinces,  by  which  she  maintains  a 
command  over  the  mouths  of  that  river,  will  fami- 
liarise her  with  the  idea  of  taking  permanent  pos- 
session, not  only  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  but 
immediately  after — almost  from  necessity — of, 
at  least,  the  whole  of  Bulgaria  immediately  south 
of  those  countries. 

(To  be  contintied.) 
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August  9. — Got  tired  this  afternoon  (I  resume 
at  a  dreary  distance  from  the  date,  but  with  a 
painfully  weightened  memory)  of  rooting  up  weeds. 
Had  plucked  a  Httle  pink-petalled  thing  from  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  some  pansies,  and  was  about 
to  fling  it  away,  when  I  suddenly  caught  its  eye ; 
if  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  its  eye 
suddenly  caught  me. 

"What  sort  of  Providence,  then,  are  you?" 
The  question  was  directly  asked,  in  an  innocent, 
unwinking  way,  very  suited  to  the  drift  of  it ;  and 
was  followed  by  a  conundrum,  *'  When  is  a  weed 
not  a  weed?"  which  being  propoimded  with  the 
same  melancholy  innocence  of  manner,  caused 
me  some  confusion  and  a  slight  sense  of  mean- 
ness. I  could  have  replied  to  the  insinuation 
by  reference  to  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the 
progress  of  cultivation  or  civilisation;  but, with 
the  plucked  weed  dying  in  my  hand,  concluded, 
on  the  whole,  to  take  a  walk  and  not  to  vex  myself. 

The  window-panes,  radiant  and  molten  in  the 
last  glories  of  the  day,  indicated  the  direction  in 
which  to  stroll, — to  the  sea-side  and  a  western 
shore.  It  was  a  beautiful  ramble  thither,  and 
many  stich  evenings  as  this  I  had  spent  along  its 
paths.  Serenity  and  meditation  seemed  always 
to  lie  there  in  ambuscade  for  the  wayfarer;  but 
for  me  they  ceased  to  have  such  associations,  and 
assumed  new  and  far  different  ones  on  that  even- 
ing :  meditation  there  may  be  again,  but  serenity 
never  more.  For  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  and 
by  the  same  cause  that  the  last  looks  of  a  friend 
are  always  dearest,  I  love  to  linger  over  that  last 
peaceftil  walk  to  the  shore,  whence  peace  came 
not  back. 

First  over  a  stile,  and  along  a  down-hill  lane  — 
shadowy,  as  a  down-hill  lane  should  be;  far  above 
the  elms  met  high  and  arched;  then  along  the 
pleasantest  piece  of  dusty  roadway,  with  a  tired 
laboiu^r,  satchel  on  shoulder,  walking  home  right 
in  the  middle  of  it ;  then,  shoulder  high  in  grain, 
across  a  hill  which  heaved  its  burden  nearer  to 
the  sun;  and  over  other  hills  and  stiU  others,  each 
more  solitary  and  barren  than  the  last;  till  at 
length  there  was  neither  life  nor  living  thing 
around,  save  my  own,  and  some  insects  which 
seemed  to  keep  household  in  the  clumps  of  fern, 
and  to  be  for  ever  winding  up  their  clocks.  Fi- 
nally down  to  a  little  bay  of  the  shore — secluded, 
and,  I  almost  believe,  originally  discovered  by 
myself. 

Here  a  few  yards  of  shingle  to  the  right,  a  few 
yards  of  sand  to  the  left,  the  sheep  downs  above, 
and  a  strange  little  bank  of  verdure  below,  soft  as 
a  couch  and  no  larger — this  is  all  of  earth.  But 
the  sea,  great  in  the  mystery  of  its  strength, 
spreads  far  away  beyond  sight,  broken  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  some  miles  distant,  which 
stretches  luxuriously  out  upon  the  waters,  like  a 


Syrian  bather  in  a  Syrian  bath.  Upon  the  ex- 
treme point  of  this  neck  of  land  cluster  a  few  trees; 
and  high  above  your  head  stand  a  few  others, 
which  also  seem  to  have  come  down  to  watch  upon 
the  shore.  With  their  lean  and  barren  limbs, 
where  only  a  few  ghostly  leaves,  the  memories  of 
past  summers,  miserably  flutter;  they  seem  like 
forlorn  spirits  come  down  to  watch  upon  the 
shore;  and  as  they  wave  their  arms  across  the 
impassive  sea  to  the  trees  that  flourish  on  the 
sunset  strand  beyond,  and  these  nod  their  um- 
brageous heads  and  beckon  in  return,  it  is  an  image 
of  the  world,  of  death  and  the  world  to  come,  that 
gives  you  something  to  think  about  as  you  sit 
there. 

Or,  if  your  thoughts  go  backward  and  your 
eyes  look  down,  there  at  your  feet  the  white 
horses  of  the  sea  foam  proudly  up,  still  with  hope. 
Hundreds  of  years  they  have  sought  those  Grecian 
isles,  where  little  chil<&en,  at  play  upon  the  shore, 
chanted  their  monotonous  ditty  about  the  fair 
sons  of  the  sea  who  rode  upon  the  backs  of  her 
white  horses.  Eoimd  and  round  the  world  they 
have  journeyed — round  and  round  the  world; 
but  for  them  the  Grecian  isles  exist  no  longer; 
and  again  and  at  last  disappointed,  here  they  hurl 
themselves  ashore  in  despair,  or  plunge  down  into 
the  deep  waters,  to  journey  no  more.  Here  again 
is  something  to  ruminate ;  but  for  me,  I  had  al- 
ways my  one  thought  on  such  occa^ons,  which 
such  as  these  only  pieced  out,  as  it  were. 

With  this  one  thought,  so  pieced  out,  present 
to  mind,  I  sat  upon  that  littlo  bank  of  green  for 
more  than  an  hour  by  the  sun.  That  time-keeper 
then  went  down,  its  glory  following  it;  but  soon 
arose  the  one  bright  star  which  of  itself  makes 
evening,  and  then  others,  and  it  grew  quite  dusk. 
The  quiet,  which  usually  comes  as  the  day  goes, 
seemed  this  evening  to  fall  denser  and  more  sud- 
denly than  usual.  Earth  and  air  were  altogether 
stni ;  they  stopped ;  but  the  sea,  which  pays  no 
allegiance  to  the  day,  and  holds  no  fellowship  bat 
with  the  moon  and  the  stronger  winds,  plashed 
among  the  shingles  and  moaned  upon  the  sands 
louder  than  before.  My  one  thought  then  arose, 
and  plashed  and  moaned  in  the  same  manner; 
and  what  with  the  stillness  all  above,  the  sad 
noise  at  my  feet  and  the  sad  noise  in  my  heart, 
the  severe  stars,  the  trees  waving  their  ghostly 
arms  above  my  head,  and  the  yet  more  ghostly 
trees  that  stood  still  and  seemed  to  listen  in  the 
dim  distance — I  felt  burdened  and  very  melan- 
choly indeed.  Daresay,  however,  that  I  should 
have  remained  there  till  near  midnight,  bound  in 
the  fascinations  of  my  own  misery,  as  many 
people  in  such  cases  allow  themselves  to  be,  but  a 
cool  wind  springing  up  reminded  me  at  once  of 
rheumatism  and  a  fire  in  the  parlour :  I  rose  to 
return. 
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I  had  not  taken  a  step  homeward,  however, 
when  the  arrival  of  a  boat  arrested  me  where  I 
stood.  It  shot  into  the  little  loop  in  the  beach, 
indeed,  as  any  other  boat  might ;  but  there  was  a 
singularity  in  its  arrival  at  so  lonely  a  place  at 
such  a  time,  and  threefold  singularity  in  the 
nature  of  its  occupants.  They  were  two  souls, 
a  man  of,  say,  thirty  years — but  he  was  older — 
and  a  child  of  two ;  and  if  my  memary  were  a 
little  loop  in  the  beach,  and  that  boat  now  grating 
on  the  sand,  I  could  not  more  distinctly  remember 
them.  The  elder  was  a  tall  and  well-proportioned 
man,  with  a  muscular  rapidity  in  all  his  move- 
ments that  accorded  well  with  the  quick  and 
sudden  glancing  of  his  eyes :  these  were  small, 
but,  I  think,  the  brightest  and  the  darkest  I  ever 
beheld.  His  hair  was  dark  and  scant,  and  lay  off 
j&om  his  face  in  dank  locks ;  his  nose  was  high, 
thin,  and  beautifully  curved :  altogether,  he  was 
like  a  hawk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bore  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  poet  Southey .  But  the  child 
— her  countenance  was  one  of  those  which  never 
render  up  more  than  an  expression ;  and  when  I 
endeavoured  to  scan  the  features,  that  expression 
seemed  to  confuse  my  sight.  Now  I  see  it 
plainly  enough,  and  then — it  is  true — I  had  fore- 
seen it.  It  had  existed  in  firelight  imaginings ; 
I  had  seen  it  in  dreams  by  night  and  day,  before 
she  was  bom  and  after  too ;  though  /  knew 
nothing  about  her  birth  at  all  (see  this  Jottenal, 
antCy  July  21,  18 — ,  &c.);  and  this  is  the  very 
reason,  perhaps,  why,  when  I  first  looked  at  her, 
I  had  only  a  dim  conception  of  some  beautiful 
child  with  her  little  bonnet  thrown  back  upon  her 
curls,  who  sang  *'  Mam  —  mamma,  mam  — 
mamma,''  as  she  leant  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
in  a  tone  very  like  the  plashing  of  the  one  thought 
in  my  heart. 

The  stranger  having  alighted,  and  drawn  his 
boat  up  upon  the  beach,  I  walked  down  towards 
him,  hoping  to  be  of  some  service,  perhaps.  He 
did  not  observe  me,  however,  but  proceeded  to 
make  his  boat  fast  to  a  large  stone ;  which,  being 
a  difficult  thing,  occupied  him  some  time.  At 
length  raising  his  head,  "Good  evening,  sir," 
said  I. 

**  Sir,  good  evening  to  you,"  he  returned  quite 
easily,  and  without  displaying  the  least  surprise 
at  finding  me  so  suddenly  at  his  elbow.  **  This 
is  my  daughter.     It  is  her  birthday." 

I  could  do  no  less  than  congratulate  the  ninth 
of  August,  the  day  on  which  so  lovely  a  child 
eotdd  be  bom;  and  hastily  inferring  that  the 
stranger  had  accidentally  strayed  away  in  a  little 
water  excursion  given  in  celebration  (an  inference 
which  the  light  dress  of  both,  and  the  distance 
from  any  abode  save  my  own  rendered  pertinent 
enough),  presently  ventured  upon  the  most  dex- 
terous suggestion  to  that  effect  I  could  then  hit 
upon.  Leading  his  child  companion  to  the  green 
bank  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  sat  down, 
pressed  me  to  sit,  and  then  replied. 

"  Sir,  I  have  strayed  away.  To  stray  away 
continually — to  do  nothing,  but  always  to  awake 
to  something  done — has  been  my  existence  for  a 
long  time.     It  is  an  instinct !    For  the  last  three 


years,  I  should  say,  it  has  been  instinctive ;  but 
where  I  shall  ultimately  stray  to,  I  am  as  igno- 
rant as  anxious.  Two  evenings  since,  that  little 
golden  head,  my  daughter's  head,  reposed  in  Lon- 
don— we've  strayed  away,  you  see — and  to-night 
— well,  her  mother  will  be  overjoyed  to  see  her.'* 

He  flashed  a  smile  into  my  face  as  he  uttered 
the  last  words,  which  were  spoken  in  a  voice  soft 
as  a  woman's,  or  as  the  abstracted  "  mam — mam- 
ma "  of  the  child,  who  looked  all  the  while  into 
his  face  with  drowsy  eyes.  Both  words  and 
smiles  infused  into  me  a  strange  sense  of  cold 
and  distance  which  as  yet  I  did  not  understand. 
I  had  been  impressed,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  anxious  inquietude ;  but  that 
dated  illegitimately  from  another  source.  After 
a  long  pause,  finding  I  could  get  rid  of  neither,  I 
hoped  with  as  great  an  affectation  of  unconcern 
as  I  could  assume  that  the  stranger  had  no  great 
distance  to  go,  "for,"  said  I,  "  the  night  draws 
rapidly  on ;  there  is  a  damp  air  abroad,  and  you 
cannot  carry  a  sick  and  weary  child  to  an"  over- 
joyed mother." 

"Nor  send  a  sick  and  weary  child  to  an  over- 
joyed mother  ?  You  have  learned  of  earth  only, 
sir ;  you  may  do  no  surer  or  better  thing.  Now 
I  am  instructed  from  a  source  nearer  heaven ;  I 
have  learned  it  from  a  mother's  lips  and  with  her 
assurance,  and  I  know."  The  stranger  turned 
his  face  from  mo  with  a  proud  air,  took  his  child 
upon  his  knees,  and  looked  composedly  upon  the 
horizon,  settling  himself  as  if  to  remain  for  an 
hour  where  he  sat.  I  was  now  really  alarmed, 
and  touched  to  the  heart  too ;  and  I  returned — 

"  "Well,  sir,  let  me  learn  of  you,  then.  You 
have  no  idea  of  returning  to  Showell  to-night  — 
it  is  full  eight  miles  distant,  you  know;  with 
both  wind  and  water  to  oppose ;  and  if " 

"  Excellent  guessing ! "  he  exclaimed,  address- 
ing the  distance.  "I  came  from  Showell  this 
afternoon,  with  my  little  daughter  here,  and  I 
have  no  idea  of  returning  thither  to-night.  And 
it's  full  eight  miles  distant !  Now  how  do  /  guess, 
sir?" — turning  leisurely  round.  "You  have  it 
in  your  mind  to  invite  me  to  your  house,  which 
\a  near  by,  I  presume !  " 

"Scarcely  more  than  a  mile  fix)m  this  spot; 
while  there  is  not  another  house  within  three. 
You  must  permit  my  anxiety  regarding  this  little 
creature  —  she  seems  so  very  weary ;  and  you  may 
perceive  the  damps  glistening  in  her  hair.  Come ! 
we'll  see  home  and  easy  chairs  in  no  time  at  all." 

"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  but  cannot 
now  trespass  on  your  kindness.  Came  with  an 
intent,  you  see  —  brought  my  child  here  on  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  that  star  would  only  come  round  that 
point  of  land  there '-' — 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  to 
what  did  it  tend  ?  If  at  first  sight  of  this  stranger 
and  strange  man  I  had  been  strack  with  disqui- 
etude, the  incoherence  of  his  speech  and  his  re- 
markable behaviour  had,  by  this  time,  intensified 
it  to  a  painful  degree.  That  sense  of  cold  and 
distance  grew  stronger  and  more  clear;  and  now 
as,  startled  at  the  tremulous  solicitude  of  his  last 
words,  I  turned  to  look  upon  him  —  now,  as  he 
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pressed  the  little  golden  head  to  his  breast  with 
much  of  the  affection,  but  none  of  the  awe,  with 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  distant  star  — 
my  heart  fainted  within  me,  and  I  trembled. 
Whence  and  whither  —  this  gentle  madman  and 
his  gentle  child,  swinging  her  foot  there  as  she  sat 
upon  his  knee  ?  Hopeless  it  was  to  seek  meaning 
in  the  eyes  which  he  kept  so  earnestly  fixed  upon 
the  star ;  but  his  were  not  all.  The  eyes  of  the 
infant  were  as  constantly  fixed  on  me  —  with  the 
innocent  speculation  which  children  commonly 
indulge,  perhaps ;  but  over  and  over  again,  when 
I  accidentally  caught  them,  I  saw  a  glance  which 
Btung  me  with  a  recognition;  and  then  her 
"  Mara — mamma,  mam — mamma  !*'  chirruped  in 
that  cheerful  little  voice,  moaned  along  my  very 
nerves. 

A  long  and  to  me  most  miserable  silence  here 
wore  on.  My  mind  was  all  abroad,  lost  in  a  very 
wilderness  of  wondering  and  guessing,  when,  to 
increase  my  amazement  and  distresses,  "  Four 
times — yes,  four  times,  she  has  appeared;"  the 
stranger  broke,  or  rather  bubbled  out,  talking  with 
himself —  **  and  each  time  with  wonderful  news. 
Such  a  messenger  —  sir,"  he  began  anew,  address- 
ing me,  but  without  removing  his  glance,  which 
now  alternated  slowly  from  sky  to  sea — "think 
of  that  Central  Sun  as  a  thing  existing  as  certainly 
as  any  planet  bowled  out  of  an  almighty  hand.  A 
sun  so  huge  that  it  would  shoulder  for  space 
beyond  all  this  system.  Those  stars  would  roll 
do^vn  its  hills  as  apples  shaken  from  the  bough ; 
and  it  glows  green,  like  an  emerald.  Ten  thou- 
sand suns  with  all  their  spheres  whirl  about  it, 
in  ellipses  —  thus,"  waving  his  fingers  in  the 
air :  "so  that  each  in  turn  may  approach  near  for 
the  gift  of  new  life,  and  be  purified  —  by  fire. 
You  hear  that  the  earth  was  once  a  globe  of  molten 
granite;  'twas  molten  then:  there  must  be  no 
trace  visible,  not  to  a  bee,  of  races  that  go  before. 
Tou  hear  that  this  atmosphere,  which  chills  my 
dear  little  daughter,  I  fear" — ("Mamma!  0 
mammal"  softly  chimed  an  under-current  tone, 
like  the  melancholy  dropping  of  waters)  — 
"was  once  hotter  and  denser  at  eve  than  now 
it  is  at  noon  in  an  Indian  jungle:  more  glo- 
rious jungle  flourished  above  you,  where  those 
miserable  trees  wave.  The  universe  was  then  not 
so  far  sped  on  its  outward  course.  You  know  that 
the  moon  is  barren  and  dead;  /  know  that  it  has 
been  so  ever  since  its  last  great  passage,  and  wiU 
never  be  lit  with  life  again.  Time  by  time,  as 
they  pass,  one  such  world  in  every  universe  is 
stricken  with  death :  its  fruits  are  gathered  and 
the  fruitage  past.  And  when  at  last  the  suns 
return  with  all  their  spheres  dispirited,  and  they 
•themselves  being  spoiled,  that  mightiest  globe  will 
spring  from  cushioning  clouds  far,  far  above  the 
track  of  all,  to  commence  its  circling  and  its  song; 
while  all  those  silent  worlds,  fast  tumbling  from 
their  spheres,  shall  meet  below,  and  crash  together 
in  the  vacuum.  That  will  be  the  crack  of  doom. 
So  my  messenger  says,  and  she  is  Truth,  as  well 
as  Love." 

I  listened  in  dumb  wonder  to  these  strange 
*vords,  spoken  with  no  appearance  of  excitement, 


but  in  tones  low  and  introverting  upon  themselves, 
as  it  were —  like  the  wavelets  that  rolled  at  our 
feet,  and  with  the  same  melancholy  sound.  It 
seemed  wonderful,  even  then,  that  a  man  with  so 
haughty  and  fierce  a  countenance  should  si>eak  so 
melUfiuently.  I  would  have  arrested  him  in  such 
talk,  but  could  not.  Still  keeping  watch  at  one 
point  upon  sea  and  sky,  he  babbled  on,  carrying 
my  senses  with  him. 

"  But  that  is  far  down  stream.  From  another 
world,  with  keener  sight,  and  senses  more  acutely 
tuned,  aU  this  will  be  viewed.  But  tvhat  other  ? 
for  me,  what  other  ?  Oh,  that  is  my  great  trouble 
now,  and  nearly  breaks  my  heart !  The  track  of 
this  little  one  is  sure;  but  mine — ?  Not  me- 
mory, and  light,  and  reunion,  the  reward  of  those 
who  again  and  again,  have  wrought  their  lives  out 
well,  but  once  more  forgetfulness,  and  such  a  sad 
measure  of  darkness  we  here  stumble  in,  may  be 
my  lot ;  and  reunion  never. 

"I  have  a  messenger,  sir,  who  is  not  mine 
only.  She  carried  away  from  earth  her  own  lif# 
and  mine  together,  and  returns  to  tell  me  notir 
these  things.  Marble  to  the  eye,  nothing  to  the 
touch,  she  bas  stood  upon  the  threshhold  of  my 
chamber  four  times,  each  time  with  confirmation 
of  some  vast  truth  which  the  wiidom  and  not  the 
reason  of  men  guess  at.  Keason  I  had  lost — I 
knew  I  had  lost  it ;  and  therefore  needed  wisdom 
all  the  more.  The  progressive  existence  of  man- 
kind, then,  is  also  true,  as  it  might  have  been 
known  to  be,  even  here,  where  we  eat  grass ;  for 
the  proof  of  abstract  truth  is,  that  it  be  perfectly 
harmonious  in  aU  that  can  accrue  to  it,  and  this 
is  so  harmonious.  In  that  blessed  star,''  he 
pointed  a  trembling  finger  towards  the  firmament, 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  constantly  gazed 
—  "in  that  star  she  now  lives  who  was  my  wife. 
To  it  go  the  good  who,  thrice  tried,  have  thrice 
triumphed ;  and  there  they  enjoy  the  memory  of 
all  that  constituted  their  happiness  in  the  world 
that  knew  them  before.  For,  you  know,  forget- 
fulness, or,  to  some  minds  of  firmer  texture,  the 
vaguest  and  fitfullest  shadow  of  memory,  is  the 
usual  lot — as  on  earth.  Each  existence  is  like  a 
dream;  with  this  difference,  that  between  each 
existence  we  do  not  wake,  but  sleep.  But  at  the 
end,  when  all  is  done,  when  the  last  step  is 
taken  and  the  last  sleep  slept,  when  the  measure 
is  full  and  mingled,  then  oblivion  will  fall  off  like 
an  old  robe,  and  the  vast  procession  of  a  hundred 
lives — kings'  lives,  beggars'  lives,  life  with  fairest 
winds  and  life  with  foulest  weather — pass  up 
before  the  unfilmed  eyes  of  all ;  and  shiver  many 
into  the  dust." 

I  answered  nothing.  Vacuity  replies  nought 
to  vacuity,  and  his  words  left  nothing  in  my  mind 
but  their  melancholy  tone.  One  "thing,  however, 
I  could  not  fail  to  detect  in  all  this  madness,  con- 
strained as  was  my  attention  upon  the  child.  The 
stranger  had  said  in  the  outset  that  her  mother 
would  be  overjoyed  to  see  her,  as  if  he  were  now 
taking  her  home ;  and  here,  again,  he  said  that 
her  mother  was  dead.  Discrepancies  in  the  con- 
versation of  an  insane  man  are,  it  is  true,  natural 
and  to  be  expected;  but  something  in  this  single 
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discrepancy,  where  the  track  of  reason  seemed 
not  so  much  abandoned  altogether,  as  only  aban- 
doned in  one  direction,  gave  point  to  my  solici- 
tude. And  as  I  revolved  the  difficulty,  anxious 
as  if  to  understand  and  to  solve  it  were  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  looking  the  while  upon  the 
child's  innocence,  her  beauty  and  confiding,  a 
love  sudden,  strange,  and  strong  woke  up  in  my 
heart,  and  mingled  with  its  dread.  I  began,  too, 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  those  looks  which  had 
startled  me  so  much,  though  vaguely  and  afraid ; 
and  I  resolved  not  to  leave  her  till  I  had  seen  her 
safe  from  the  hands  of  her  unhappy  father. 

So  there  we  sat,  I  miserably  doing  nothing,  or 
drawing  horrors  on  the  sand  with  my  stick — he 
still  keeping  his  anxious  face  turned  alternately 
skyward  and  seaward  —  his  little  daughter  still 
nestling  her  golden  head  on  his  breast,  swinging 
her  litUo  feet,  caressing  herself  with  her  nursery 
songs,  and  looking  at  me. 

At  length  the  stranger  arose  in  extreme  agita- 
tion, his  face  as  pale  and  luminous  as  the  moon — 
80  it  seemed.  He  pointed  again  to  the  star  he 
had  so  long  observed,  and  said — 

"  See — it  has  come  round  to  the  point  at  last, 
and  its  beams  strike  fairly  down  into  the  water. 
Kow  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  here — with  this 
infant.  Quickly !  /  love  her  with  all  the  heart 
I  have — all  I  have  left;  her  mother  loves  her 
with  a  power,  and  a  power  to  preserve,  a  hundred 
fold  greater  than  mine.  She  remembers  her  in 
that  far-off  star;  and  now  when  our  child  is  pure 
enough  to  ascend  to  it — now,  on  her  birthday 
and  the  very  hour  of  her  birth,  when  my  beau- 
tiful Florence  remembei*s  her  best,  and  is  gone 
down  to  such  a  shore  as  this  to  watch  the  orb 
where  her  daughter  dwells — I  shall  send  her 
daughter  to  her  on  that  shining  ladder!  Her 
spirit,  my  child's  innocent  spirit,  has  no  bui'den 
greater  than  its  own  wings ;  released  upon  that 
path,  it  will  recognise  and  know  it;  and  to-night 
there  will  be  re-union." 

Ho  pointed  to  the  Mnt  beam  that  seemed  to 
glimmer  from  the  sea  to  the  sky,  and  carried  the 
child  down  towards  the  boat.  As  for  me,  "  My 
beautiful  Florence!  mi/  beautiful  Florence!"  a 
spirit  within  me  cried  aloud  in  pain;  and  oh, 
that  ''Mam — mamma,"  and  those  brown  eyes! 
long  gathering  clouds  of  suspicion,  charged  with 
a  sickness  like  the  contagion  of  death,  fell  upon 
me ;  fear  paralysed  me  for  a  moment ;  and  in  vain 
I  endeavoured  to  lix  my  filmy  vision  upon  that 
retreating  man.  llising,  I  stumbled  down  to  tlie 
beach,  almost  bhnd ;  and,  when  I  saw  at  all,  saw 
that  the  stranger  had  cast  off  his  boat,  and  was 
calmly  preparing  to  row  out  towards  liis  shining 
ladder. 

"  Stay — stay  ont  moment !     Something — " 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  shall  not  need  your  assist- 
ance, I  think.  The  water,  yousee,  isintensely  calm !" 

And  so,  alas  !  was  he ;  and  so,  happily,  was  I, 
now  that  the  time  of  necessity  had  arrived. 

''  But,  my  dear  sir,  the  child  sits  uncomfortably 
aU  alone,  and  how  will  you  steady  your  boat  in 

those  becuns  while  you  hold  her  un ,  while  you 

despatch  her  to  the  star  there  ?" 


He  paused  in  consideration,  looking  from  the 
child  to  me;  and  I  breathed  again  when  he 
answered,  "I  shall  be  glad,  then,  if  you  will 
accompany  us." 

Stepped  into  the  boat,  and  took  the  drowsy 
little  creature  into  my  arms,  while  her  father 
pulled  from  the  shore.  Trustfully  she  held  out 
her  little  hands  to  me,  and  trustfully  she  placed 
them  round  me.  Her  head  lay  back  upon  my 
arm,  shedding  its  beautiful  curls  down  upon  it, 
and  baring  the  fairest  forehead  in  the  world  to 
the  perusal  of  the  stars.  Her  eyelids  slowly  rose 
and  fell,  and  her  sweet  little  lips  unwillingly 
murmured  as  she  sank  to  sleep.  "  Bless  papa ! 
Bless  my  mamma !  And  be  a  good  baby !  Mam- 
ma gone" — (opening  her  eyes,  "my  beautiful 
Florence,"  to  tell  me)  "  Mamma  gone,  now !" 
With  such  a  whisper  she  lapsed  into  slumber; 
and  if  I  was  not  seen  to  weep  my  very  heart 
away  in  tears  as  I  looked  upon  her  face  and 
listened,  it  was  because  my  eyes  were  hot,  and 
consumed  them.  « 

That  angels  or  the  gods  whisper  to  sleeping 
children  is  a  superstition  which  poetical  savages 
of  several  nations  have  indulged;  and  though 
neither  savage  nor  a  poet,  when  she  smiled  in  her 
sleep  I  bowed  my  head  to  hers  and  listened. 
Heard  no  whispering,  however,  but  that  which 
loudly  spoke  to  my  own  mind  that  unless  I 
speedily  lighted  on  some  means  of  saving  her,  she 
would  wake  only  for  one  terrible  moment  ever 
again.  We  had  now  gone  some  two  or  tliree 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  So,  after  some 
little  thought — 

"  Luckily,"  whispered  I,  addressing  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  **  she  is  sleeping.  But  in  such  cases 
as  the  present,  now,  when  you  are  going  to  des- 
patch your  child  from  earth  in — in  an  unusual 
manner, — they  call  it  murder,  you  are  aware  they 
call  it  so  in  the  holy  Bible ;  and  it's  very  much 
like  Cain's  murder,  too — in  such  a  case,  does  the 
departed  one  attain  to  that  world  which  naturally 
would  have  been  his  inheritance  there?  or  is 
there  no  place  in  this  vast  universe  where  such  an 
one  stands  abiding  the  death  of  the — murderer — 
that  he  may  denounce  him?  In  such  a  case, 
which  your  judgment  will  tell  you  is  highly 
probable,  your  object  would  be  defeated;  and 
your  daughter — ** 

"  Sir,  the  innocence  of  my  daughter  fits  her  for 
that  sphere  where  her  mother  is  honoured.  But, 
motherless  upon  earth,  what  temptations  may  not 
dog  upon  her  path,  and  even  hold  her  spirit  back 
a  thousand  years !  For  the  rest,  the  freed  spirit, 
loosed  from  its  clay,  rises  and  stands  a  tip-toe  on 
the  lips,  sweeps  the  heavens  for  its  home,  sees  it — 
recognises  that  one  certainly  —  fiees  away  through 
space :  and  at  that  moment  there  is  a  new  birth 
in  the  new  world.  My  guilt,  if  it  be  guilt,  is  not 
her  innocence.   My  guilt  would  not  affect  its  fate. 

''  But  your  spirit,  my  friend,  standing  upon  t/our 
lips  —  sweeping  the  heavens  for  its  home,  and 
finding  it  not  where  your  dear  ones  shine —  con- 
strained by  this  deed  to  go  shrieking  away  from  it 
and  below  it !  —  have  you  considered  that  ?" 

The  miserable  tnan  rested  on  his  oars,  smiled 
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acutely,  and  replied,  ''But  you  are  not  aware, 
perhaps  —  of  course  you  cannot  be  —  that  I  am 
not  responsible  —  not  of  sound  mind?  **And," 
continued  he,  changing  his  countenance,  with  a 
severe  and  penetrating  expression,  "say  no  more, 
friend.  I  have  thought  and  counted,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  return  you  to  the  shore,  if  you  please !" 

Alarmed  and  bitterly  disappointed  that  my  first 
effort  to  win  him  from  his  purpose  should  suggest 
the  destruction  of  all  hope  and  help,  I  made  haste 
to  apologise,  and  he  went  on  his  way,  My  heart 
sank,  however,  as  I  perceived  that  all  appeals, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  fears,  to  conscience,  to  his 
reason,  or  (what  I  had  rather  calculated  upon)  his 
«»-reason,  were  altogether  hopeless,  and  worse. 
Counted  my  weapons,  as  they  were  thus  reduced, 
and  found  them  three  :  the  strength  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  I  saw  that  they  were  strong — the 
strength  which  desperation  might  force  me  to  seek 
in  my  arms  —  and  any  stratagem  that  might  pro- 
videntially be  sent  into  an  earnest  and  despairing 
mind.  Upon  the  former  I  rested  my  chief  hope ; 
but  as  the  time  to  exercise  it  had  not  yet  arrived, 
I  now  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  occupy  myself 
in  estimating  the  chances  of  the  next  and  only 
present  resource,  by  comparing  the  strength  of 
the  mad  boatman  with  my  own.  In  stature, 
girth,  and  height,  we  were  remarkably  alike ;  but 
he  was  advanced  four  or  five  years  beyond  me  in 
manhood,  and  his  frame,  consequently,  was*  more 
firmly  consolidated.  Kemarked  with  satisfaction, 
however,  by  the  grasp  his  slender  fingers  held 
upon  the  oars,  that  his  grip  was  less  secure  than 
mine ;  and  though  upon  comparing  the  speed  of 
the  boat  with  the  amount  of  exertion  expended  on 
it,  and  remembering  that  to  desperation  madness 
and  an  equal  sense  of  right  were  opposed,  the  ba- 
lance sided  too  visibly  towards  him,  I  determined 
on  the  whole  to  trust  to  force  in  the  last  resort, 
and  fiing  him  upon  his  shining  ladder. 

But  as  if  my  perplexities  were  not  already  nume- 
rous enough  for  one  man  in  one  day,  following 
fast  upon  this  conclusion  came  again  the  inquiry 
of  those  five  pink  petals,  whispered  in  a  quiet 
garden  three  hours  agone  —  or  three  days,  it 
seemed  so  distant  —  "What  kind  of  Providence 
are  you,  then  ?"  "What  kind  of  Providence,  that 
of  two  you  should  choose  which  to  die,  and  sit 
there  considering  how  to  consummate  your 
choice?"  Tortured  before,  this  riddle  of  the 
sphinx  —  to  solve  which  seemed  to  insure  misery 
on  either  hand  —  was  worse  than  all.  The  life 
of  a  man  or  the  life  of  a  child  —  to  assist  at  the 
murder  of  one  or  to  do  the  death  of  another  —  how 
should  a  man  decide  that  in  a  minute  ?  and  mi- 
nutes were  now  too  precious  to  spend  many  on 
forming  decisions  merely.  I  looked  on  the  father, 
—  he  was  mad,  and  his  life  almost  as  useless  to 
himself  as  his  liberty  was  dangerous  to  others.  I 
looked  on  the  sleeper  —  strange,  so  to  look  from 
father  to  child! — she  was  of  the  unoffending 
ones  —  innocent,  beautiftil,  with  a  wealth  of  love 
to  scatter  up  and  down  the  world,  perhaps,  in  the 
future  that  yet  shone  above  the  horizon  of  possible 
things  :  more  —  more  to  me  —  there  was  that  in 
her  face  to  which  my  heart  leaped  in  response,  as 


to  something  known  and  loved  long,  and  delayed 
long.  But  then  he  was  a  man !  The  vital  fire 
burned  within  him  in  full  high  flame,  hard  to 
quench ;  his  life  was  strong  and  terrible  as  nothing 
had  ever  yet  appeared  to  me,  now  that  with  one 
thought  I  conceived  it  and  conceived  its  destruc- 
tion; while  his  daughter  was  a  mere  babe,  her 
life  new-lit  and  feeble,  how  beautiful  soever ;  and 
her  absence  out  of  the  world  would  leave  no 
greater  traces  than  a  flower  pulled  from  the  roots. 
Only  for  a  moment,  however,  were  such  consider- 
ations entertained ;  only  for  one  sophistical  mo- 
ment, and  then  mainly  to  crowd  out  the  false  and 
bitter  suggestion  of  the  enemy,  that  my  own 
heart  was  not  altogether  the  most  disinterested, 
perhaps,  in  the  existence  of  this  man ;  for  in  spite 
of  all  it  could  suggest,  and  notwithstanding  the 
tremors  of  agony,  from  that  source  and  this,  which 
shook  me  as  I  sat,  there  was  an  immovable  resolve 
in  my  mind  not  to  yield  that  life  of  which  I 
seemed  constituted  Keeper,  while  my  own  re- 
mained. At  the  same  time,  there  lived  a  strong 
hope  within  that  some  accident  or  stratagem 
might  yet  save  us  all.  Oh,  to  get  back  to  that 
shore  !  —  Only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  safety 
on  the  one  hand  and  from  death  on  the 
other! 

All  this  while  the  eyes  of  the  rower  had  been 
fixed  upon  my  sleeper,  with  a  countenance  rigid 
and  pale  as  marble,  save  when  a  spasm  of  pain 
brought  down  his  brows  with  a  still  sterner 
regard.  That  he  was  full  of  love  towards  her— 
that  the  Eiffections  of  his  human  heart  were 
acutely  nerved,  and  that  he  carried  to  this  sacri- 
fice the  agonies  of  Jephthah,  it  was  plain  to  see. 
"  Alas,  my  daughter ! "  That  exclamation  of  the 
rash  Gileadite  stood  legible  upon  the  rigid  corru- 
gations of  this  man's  forehead,  and  trembled 
along  the  quivering  line  of  his  Ups,  which  would 
not  be  always  still.  His  affections,  as  he  sat 
there  rowing  at  the  oars,  might  almost  have  been 
heard  crying  within  him — the  affections  that 
would  keep  her  here,  and  the  affections  that  would 
send  her  there ;  but  these  were  determined,  and 
dumb.  I  wished  in  my  very  soul  that  it  had  not 
been  so — that  he  had  been  wickedly  and  devil- 
ishly cruel,  and  not  so  humanely,  so  pitifully 
cruel;  and  that  to  some  other  it  had  fallen  to 
search  his  pockets  for  a  knife,  in  case  it  were 
needed  against  such  a  man. 

Turning  his  head,  to  observe  the  direction  in 
which  to  propel  the  boat,  he  now  worked  care- 
fully at  the  oars ;  and  I  learned  by  the  quick 
heaving  of  his  chest  that  the  goal  was  very  near. 
First  on  one  hand  and  then  on  the  other  the  boat 
was  rocked,  till  at  length,  with  one  protracted 
and  steady  pull,  he  brought  his  face  round  towards 
me  again,  and  paused.  My  pulses  paused  also; 
but  the  breathing  of  the  sweet  little  sleeper  kept 
calmly  on — one  little  hand  under  her  head,  and 
one  strayed  into  my  bosom  for  warmth.  If  angels 
whispered  to  her  now,  what  did  they  say  ?  To 
me  no  good  angel  said  that  I  should  presently  see 
those  infant  hands  thrown  up  in  agony,  and  mark 
her  life  bubbling  up  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waters.     Never !    Quick  contradiction  ran  along 
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every  nerve.      Thou  beautiful  Florence!  that  I 
will  never  see ! 

"  Sir,"  murmured  a  low  and  murky  voice,  "  we 
have  arrived  —  this  is  the  spot !  " 

"  Sleeper,"  said  I,  addressing  the  child,  "  we 
have  arrived — this  is  the  spot ! " 

A  cold  wind  wafted  over  the  boat ;  she  shud- 
dered and  hugged  closer  to  my  breast,  while  her 
father's  brows,  portcuUis- wise,  frowned  down  upon 
the  tenderness  that  would  steal  within  his  eyes. 

"Are  we  to  wake  her?  Is  she  to  see  and 
know  who — who  chokes  her  in  the  water?  Or 
are  you  content  that  she  depart  without  a  good- 
bye to  whom  you  may  never  bid  good-morrow  ?  " 

Still  tenderness  filled  his  eyes,  looking  on  her 
the  while  as  if  he  heard  me  not,  but  stiU  the 
portcullis  more  -sternly  and  ominously  threatened. 

^'But  you  will  take  her  back!  Surely  you 
will  carry  her  home !  " 

The  portcullis  fell :  so  closely  barred,  I  could 
no  longer  see  the  affections  that  were  beleaguering 
beyond.  He  transferred  his  regard  to  me  threat- 
eningly, which  I  saw  with  sinking  hope ;  and  so 
contmued  evasively,  but  yet  intending  to  assail 
his  purpose  through  his  affections — "  I  mean,  you 
do  not  intend  to  abandon  her  beauty  to  the  sea. 
When  the  spirit  is  gone — when  she  is  quite  dead 
and  white,"  (her  cheeks  were  brilliant  then,) 
"and  imable  to  reproach  her  father,  of  course — 
you  will  take  her  back  into  the  boat,  and" — I 
spread  her  curls  out  upon  my  hand — "bury  her 
body  on  the  shore ! " 

He  replied  fixedly,  "  Precisely.  When  she  has 
rejoined  her  mother." 

"You  mean  to  take  yaur  daughter  in  your 
hands,  and  hold  her  beneath  the  water  till  she  is 
dead  ?    And  then" — 

"  Man,  peace  !  I  understand  you.  Give  me  my 
child !" 

"My  dear  sir,  I  only  mean  you  to  understand 
that  I  do  not  clearly  see  how  you  will  effect  your 
object ;  that's  all."  At  that  moment,  an  idea  had 
struck  into  my  mind  as  if  hurled  into  it  by  a  strong 
hand. 

"  How !    What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  a  very  nervous 
fellow ;  and  you  must  not  depend  upon  me  to  keep 
your  boat  steady  —  and  it  must  be  very  steady, 
you  know ;  I  am  very  willing  to  serve  you,  but 
in  such  a  case  my  nerves  would  not  servo  me.  So 
you  are  left  to  your  own  ingenuity.  Well,  lean- 
ing over  a  guideless  boat,  with  the  child  struggling 
for  life  between  your  hands,  how  is  it  possible 
that  you  can  keep  her  steady  in  the  beams  ?  And 
if  you  do  not,  your  object  is  lost,  you  see." 

The  stranger  glanced  at  me  with  all  the  keen- 
ness of  an  insane  man ;  but  there  was  enough  em- 
barrassment and  chagrin  in  his  countenance  to 
assure  me  that  my  enginery  told  at  length.  His 
looks  were  returned  full,  with  as  much  solicitous 
perplexity  as  it  was  proper  to  assume.  At  length 
he  averted  his  eyes  and  gazed  into  the  water;  I 
averted  mine,  and  bit  my  nails,  in  real  anxiety. 

"  That's  true !"  said  he. 

"  If  he  could  swim,  now !"  said  I  —  to  myself, 
as  it  were. 
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*'l  do  swim.  What  then  !"  There  was  sus- 
picion in  his  looks — the  suspicion  that  goes  before 
anger. 

"Well!  I  propose  —  ah,  it  wouldn't  do;  we 
shall  have  to  return." 

"  We  shall  not  have  to  return,  friend !  What 
do  you  propose,  then  ?     Say  on !" 

"  Well,  you  make  this  rope  fast  about  you,  and 
descend  into  the  water.  I  give  you  the  child. 
There  are  moments  of  quiet  insensibility  that  pre- 
cede death;  these  you  would  recognise,  and  in 
them  at  least  you  could  hold  her  full  in  the  beams 
—  you  could  place  her  very  feet  on  the  ladder. 
Your  awn  feet  will  be  on  the  ladder :  and  whom 
may  you  not  see  descending  upon  it  ?" 

In  this  proposition  was  enough  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar madness  to  recommend  it.  A  moment's  re- 
flection on  his  part,  a  moment's  torturing  sus- 
pense on  mine,  and  it  was  accepted. 

If  I  had  trembled  hitherto,  now  I  violently 
trembled,  as,  placing  the  child  carefully  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  we  rose,  and  I  tied  one  end  of 
a  rope  about  his  body,  beneath  his  arms.  I  saw 
not  less  carefully  than  he  that  the  knot  was  sure; 
and  then  silently,  but  with  one  hasty  loving 
glance  at  his  still  sleeping  daughter,  the  unhappy 
man  leisurely  descended  from  the  stem.  It  was 
now  my  only  moment.  He  had  sunk  a  foot  or  so. 
As  he  ascended,  his  eyes  blinded  with  the  water, 
I  placed  my  foot  upon  his  head,  and  thrust  him 
fuU  twenty  feet  below.  Mew  to  the  oars,  struck 
the  water  once,  twice  —  he  rose  to  the  surface  ten 
yards  beyond,  and  I  breathed.  Lustily  he  swam 
towards  the  boat,  with  eyes  —  with  eyes  such  as 
I  see  them  now,  and  shall  ever  see  them,  lit  with 
rage,  madness,  and  the  moon.  Lustily  he  swam, 
buffeting  the  waters  as  I  never  saw  man  before ; 
but  I  puUed  at  the  boat,  and  kept  him  distant 
still  ten  yards.  The  child  sleeping,  the  man 
swimming,  the  man  slowly  rowing,  the  star  shin- 
ing—  with  beautiful  Florence  down  upon  the 
shore,  /  cannot  tell ! —  there  we  were,  the  actors 
in  that  dreadful  story,  with  the  moon  looking  on. 
He  might  have  called  to  me ; — ^more  (as  singularly 
enough,  never  occurred  to  me  at  all),  he  might 
easily  have  hauled  himself  in  by  the  rope,  even 
had  ten  men  been  rowing  from  him :  he  did  not 
— it  occurred  to  him  no  more  than  to  me — but 
swam  desperately  on. 

"There  are  moments  of  insensibility  which 
precede  death,"  I  had  remarked  to  him;  and 
DOW,  though  he  looked  so  fierce,  I  trusted  he  had 
not  forgotten  it.  But  for  these  I  did  not  intend 
to  wait.  My  plan  was  to  weary  him  out,  to  watch 
for  the  moment  of  exhaustion ;  and  then  as  he 
sank,  but  before  his  breath  was  all  spent,  to  draw 
him  into  the  boat,  bind  him,  and  convey  him  to  the 
shore.  It  was  a  hazardous  scheme,  which  three 
minutes  of  confusion  or  delay  might  render  fatal ; 
but  in  such  scenes  a  man's  senses  are  not  the  re- 
stricted and  finite  things  they  elsewhere  seem  to  be, 
and  mine  were  then  like  the  winds  and  the  waters, 
cool,  calm,  and  concentrated.  I  could  have  told, 
and  did  tell,  every  breath  he  drew ;  my  own  arms 
seemed  to  tiro  with  his  failing  strength,  and  I 
counted  upon  the  precise  nunute  when  it  should 
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altogether  fail.  Bat  before  that  time  arrived,  the 
swimmer  paused,  and  seemed  to  stand  erect  in 
the  water :  the  tide  was  low,  the  water  suddenly 
shoaled  there,  and  his  feet  had  grounded.  My 
boat  instantly  stood  still  also :  yet  I  feared  to 
look  up,  or  meet  his  eyes.  At  length  I  did  so ; 
but  their  wrath  was  as  nothing  to  withstand  in 
comparison  of  the  looks  which  ho  directed —  not 
at  me.  A-tiptoe,  as  it  were,  he  endeavoured  to 
peer  into  the  boat ;  but  he  saw  not  the  sleeper, 
nor  she  the  farewell  that  hovered  profitless  about 
the  senseless  wood,  her  cradle.  ''Man !  stranger!'' 
I  cried  aloud ;  it  was  hard  to  bear  that  in  silence. 
He  lifted  a  kind  countenance,  turned,  and  plunged 
back  upon  his  path. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  follow,  and  with  in- 
creased anxiety  I  backed  the  boat,  keeping  her 
somewhat  nearer  than  before.  The  swimmer 
seemed  to  have  taken  fi^esh  strength ;  there  were 
untired  sinews  in  his  arms,4)r  there  was  a  will  in 
his  heart  that  strung  them  anew ;  for,  with  his 
face  turned  to  that  star,  he  beat  steadily  on  to- 
wards the  spot  where  its  rays  struck  into  the  sea. 
Kearer  we  approached  it,  I  following  still  closer, 
and  he  breatibed  in  sighs ;  nearer  we  approached 
it,  and  his  breath  came  back  upon  the  wind  too 
like  a  groan ;  nearer  we  approached  it,  and  words 
like  "Florence,  my  wife  !"  floated  past.  The  re- 
flection in  the  waters  was  hidden  by  his  head, 
and  fi^  was  hidden  in  the  waters.  He  sank.  That 
instant  my  Angers  were  upon  the  rope :  I  drew 
it  in. 

My  soul  I  That  rope  came  home  fruitleBS  into 
my  hands. 

Home!  there  my  memory,  blasted  firom  her 
moorings  by  this  shock,  again  flnds  anchorage. 
At  home.  What  passed  £i>om  the  time  when  I 
stood  looking  upon  the  scintillations  that  played 
above  his  departing  soul,  till  I  returned  over  my 
humble  threshold  again,  seem  rather  the  adven- 
tures of  some  one  else,  which  /  seek  in  pictures. 
There  is  one  who  rows  backward  and  forward 
about  one  spot,  more  as  if  seeking  to  detect  and 
elude  a  foe  than  to  detect  and  save  a  friend. 
There  is  a  man  who  pulls  almost  madlv  at  the 
oars,  homeward,  to  keep  pace  with  emotions  that 
otherwise,  with  sheer  convulsive  force,  might 
hurl  him  fix)m  his  seat  —  a  man,  with  a  child 
held  close  in  his  arms,  passing  over  the  hills,  and 
by  the  cornfield  and  the  downhill  lane,  like  a 
shadow;  like  one  shadow  within  another,  car- 
rying darkness  about  it  —  a  man  walking  sheer 
through  my  garden-plots  to  the  door — into  that 
parlour  with  a  fire  —  sitting  there,  dumb ! 

The  little  Florence  sat  opposite,  contented  and 
rosy,  and  with  bright  eyes;  the  fire-light  dancing 


over  her  as  if  rejoiced  that  at  length  a  child  had 
come  to  understand  its  mysteries.  I  see  her  hap- 
pily munching  cake  in  the  glow :  it  is  another  of 
the  pictures. 

I  remembered  there  lay  a  gem  upon  my  heart 
that  is  there  still,  and  must  ever  remain.  It  is 
touched  always  by  trembling  fingers,  and  looked 
upon  always  with  trembling  eyes :  none  but  mine, 
however.  I  took  this  now  from  my  bosom, 
touched  its.  golden  spring,  and  held  it  open  before 
the  eyes  of  my  little  Florence.  A  spasm  of  half- 
joyful,  half-painful  ecstasy  swept  the  fire-light 
from  her  sweet  face  as  she  beheld  it:  it  was 
enough.  Before  she  could  exclaim  I  began  to 
reel  and  to  fall ;  it  was  all  done  and  known  now, 
and  my  worn  senses  swooned  to  rest.  ''Mamma! 
0  my  mamma!*'  were  words  which  smote  duU 
ears;  they  sounded  ineffectually  and  from  the 
distance,  as  it  were. 

October  4.  Am  convalescing  famously,  every 
one  says ;  so  I  suppose  they  stick  bulletins  on  the 
gate,  for  the  sheep-boy  to  read  as  he  passes  with 
his  flock  every  morning.  Am  no  longer  sick  in 
state,  but  enjoy  the  luxury  of  getting  well  in  my 
own  way  and  at  my  own  leisure,  on  the  sofa. 
They  did  not  know  however  —  those  kind  women 
who  tiptoe  all  round  the  house  on  my  behalf — 
that  the  best  medicine  was  to  write  out  of  mind 
— to  get  rid  of  the  incidents  that  have  burdened 
it  since  that  memorable  evening.  This  I  was 
permitted  to  do  this  morning,  as  above ;  and  feel 
refreshed  and  relieved.  Some  official  people 
called  here  yesterday  to  receive  an  attestation; 
afterwards  they  showed  me  some  corroborative 
papers  found  in  his  desk,  and  a  chance  letter  in 
another  hand  as  familiar  as  my  own.  Have  some 
yet  in  that  familisir  hand,  safe  kept,  and  signed 
"your  Florence;"  with  my  name  beneath;  and 
nothing,  not  she  herself,  were  she  again  on  earth 
and  again  barred  from  my  armSy  can  rob  me  of 
the  love  that  lives  in  them  still. 

I  am  to  keep  her  little  daughter ;  and  in  her 
now  is  aU  my  love  and  recompense  for  love.  She 
is  mi/  daughter,  henceforth;  so  that  at  last,  and 
after  all,  her  mother's  beautiful  brown  eyes  shall 
make  happiness  in  my  home,  and  her  very  self 
answer  to  my  name :  but  she  was  a  bigger  woman 
who  should  have  been  Florence  Shaw. 

October  5.  They  have  sent  me  a  packet  of 
letters  (in  my  writing)  which  were  found  in 
a  drawer  of  her  dressing-table.  A  leaf  had  been 
placed  after  each  —  to  keep  them  green,  perhaps; 
but  the  leaves  are  dry  and  dead  —  they  are  all 
dry  and  dead  together.  As  for  the  ribbon  that 
bound  the  package,  there  are  living  remembrances 
in  its  threads,  and  I  shall  hang  her  picture  at  it. 
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[Jhe  recess  of  Parliament  has  as  usual  created 
9  lull  in  political  afairs,  so  far  as  that  august 
assembly  is  concerned.  The  members  them- 
selves are  making  the  most  of  the  "jail  delivery/' 
and  nave  escaped  into  the  country,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  battue,  or  that  almost  as 
rational  one,  of  enlightening  the  darkness  of 
their  constituents  upon  matters  connected  with 
their  own  painful  services  x»  the  "Wittena- 
gemotte."  Thus  we  have  discovered  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Du  Pre  amongst  the 
"  straw-yard  savages  **  of  Bucks,  assuring  them, 
^n*  rather  lengthy  speeches,  that  the  f'less  said 
the  soonest  mended,"  in  the  present  state  of  agri- 
culture ;  that  they  are  not  a  political  body,  and 
never  were;  oh  no!  quite  the  reverse;  entirely 
fxee  from  all  political  motives,  bias,  or  action ;  no 
politics  have  ever  been  talked  at  these  meetings — 
"that's  a  fact,"  as  Brother  Jonathan  would  say; 
and  wliatever  Messrs.  pisraeli  and  Co.  may  have 
said  or  done  in  Parliament,  in  fighting  the  farmers' 
battles,  the  agricultural  meetings  and  agricultural 
speeches,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  have  been 
purely  agricultural !     Oredat  JudcBus  !  / 

Veil — it's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 
And,  fcr  once,  politics  and  protection  vere  left  out 
of  the  speeches.  The  latter  t^pic,  in  fact,  has 
clied  as  natural  a  death  as  the  poor  infmt  that  was 
gent  to  bliss  in  the  downy  cushion,  by  *'my  aunt 
Shakerly  sitting  upon  it.'*  It  has,  indeed,  been 
smothered  by  the  broad  base  of  Free-trade  on  a 
•woolsack,  and,  like  the  infant,  needs  no  coroner's 
inquest,  for  "the  death  was  natural  enough." 
So  we  shall  surely  hear  no  more  about  it  at  agri- 
(jultural  dinners. 

'  ]put  there  were  other  reasons  for  not  alluding  to 
it.  All  the  predictions  of  the  Jree-traders  have 
been  amply  and  literjUly  fulfilled,  so  far  as  the 
beneficial  tendencies  of  Pree-trside  are  concerned ; 
and  thxt — mark — independent  of  all  other  in- 
fluences whatever;  for  the  benefits  commenced 
tjnd  were  in  full  operation  long  before  Australian 

folii  was  thought  of,  or  emigratio4  thither  had 
egun  to  assume  that  decided  character  it  has 
since  taken.  And  if  low  prices  and  agricultural 
dis^ess  did  occur  in  the  firat  years  of  Free-trade, 
they  were  less  ruinous  and  more  remedial  than 
under  protection. 

The  Eoyal  visit  to  Dublin  went  off  well.  The 
simple  and  unostentatious  manners  and  proceed- 
ings of  our  beloved  Queen — when  courtly  eti- 
quette allows  of  such  departure  from  its  rules — 
are  well  calculated  to  catch  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  our  excitable  cross-channel  neighbours,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  the  late  occasion  has  left  a  last- 
ing impression  upon  them.  The  graceful  tribute 
paid  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  noble  man  who  origi- 
nated and  paid  for — almost  single-handed — the 
er^tion  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Building  was 
yrell-timed;  and  cannot  fail  to  strengtlipi^  the  good 


feeling  otherwise  awakened.  One  cur's  tongue 
only  was  heard  to  growl  and  snar].  in  fiendish 
dissonance  "jvith  the  general  voice  of  yelcome; 
and  a  sham  Irish  patriot  has,  by  his  infamous 
"Leadpr"  in  The  Nation,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  visit,  for  ever  diamned  his  character  fbf 
loyalty,  patriotism,  or  manhood. 

The  pipst  importa^it  and  absorbing  subject  of 
domestic  concern  at  the  present  momenj;  is  the 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions,  especially 
bread ;  and  such  is  the  general  deficiency  all  over 
Ipurope,  except  in  the  East,  that  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  our  merchants  to  import  enough  to  supply 
our  own  consumption.  We  have,  however,  the 
advantages  of  free  trade  and  abundance  of  capi- 
tal; the  first  of  which  has  made  bur  ports  the 
granaries  of  Europe,  an^  the  second  will  enable 
us  to  pommand  a  supply  whenever  it  is  to  bo. 
obtained,  although  it  inay  be  af  high  prices. 

;f!n  the  "meantime  the  Bank  of  England  has 
talcen  the  alam^  from  this  and  other  circumstances 
— especially  the  decrease  of  bullion  in  its  coffers 
— and  has  raised  the  minimum  rate  of  interest 
to  4|  per  cent.  The  rapid  disappearance,  indeed, 
of  the  gold  is  extraordinary,  and  has  not  been 
very  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  At  one  time 
last  year  the  stock  of  bullion  vas  twenty-two 
millions,  and  it  is  not  now  quite  sixteen  millions, 
notwithstanding  the  large  and  increasing  import- 
ation of  gold  &om  Australia. 

The  appearance  of  tjie  cholera  once  more 
amongst  us  has  excited  some  alarm.  At  present, 
however,  in  the  metropolis,  the  cases  have  been 
few,  and  the  near  approach  of  winter  paay  check 
its  progress.  At  I^ewcastle-on-Tyne,  where  again 
it  has  first  broken  out,  it  has  proved  very  fetal, 
there  having  been  557  deaths  in  19  days.  "We 
observe  that  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood  the 
air  is  swarming  with  insects,  which  probably  has 
somet^iing  to  do  >vith  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  would  be  well  if  this  were  closely 
examined  into  by  scientific  men,  who  might,  pro- 
bably, by  analyzation  of  the  atmosphere,  elicit 
some  useful  facts  from  the  results. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  issued  a  manifesto  or 
notification  on  the  subject,  calling  upon  the  people 
generally  to  prepare,  by  keeping  their  houses  and 
premises  in  a  state  of  cleanliness,  for  warding  off 
the  danger,  or  giving  ^direction  in  cases  of  attack. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  local  authorities  had 
done  their  duty  in  the  interval  between  the  last 
and  the  present  advent  of  the  disease.  We  last 
week  happened  to  go  through  St.  George' s-street, 
Camberwell,  where  was  an  open  sewer,  on  thd 
line  of  whi6h  we  well  remember  the  cholera  made 
fatal  ravages  in  1832.  That  sewer,  with  all  its 
offensive  effluvia,  is  stiU  open;  and  on  inquiry 
we  tbund,  that  although  repeated  applications  had 
been  made  to  the  commissioners  to  have  the  ditch 
covered  over,  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  it,  and 
it  still  remains  open.    W^  have  no  hesitation  ia 
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saying,  that  the  said  commissioners  are  morally 
responsible  for  whatever  deaths  by  cholera  may 
arise  from  their  neglect. 

COLONIES   AND   DEPENDENCIES. 

The  advices  from  India  speak  of  dull  times. 
The  monsoon  is  at  its  height,  which  is  usually  a 
period  of  relaxation.  The  Burmese  war  is  for 
the  present  at  an  end,  but  this  cessation  is  con- 
sidered nothing  more  than  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, and  a  resumption  or  recommencement  is 
looked  upon  as  inevitable,  as  soon  as  the  proper 
season  arrives.  The  losses  by  fever  in  our  army 
have  been  very  great,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  mere  military  occupation  of  the  coimtry,  with- 
out any  further  advantage  whatever,  is  a  sufficient 
equivalent  for  the  enormous  loss  of  life  by  disease 
that  has  resulted.  Certain  it  is  that  our  India 
Government  cannot  stop,  but  must  either  abandon 
their  present  acquisition,  or  carry  the  war  further 
with  the  view  of  making  the  western  fix)ntier  of 
China  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Indo-British 
empire.  Thus,  without  any  ambition  on  the  part 
of  either  the  British  sovereign  or  people,  we  are 
compelled  by  the  Leadenhall-strect  sovereigns  to 
obtain  conquest  after  conquest,  and  to  aim,  as  far 
as  India  is  concerned,  at  universal  empire.  We 
no  longer  confine  ourselves  to  the  Peninsula,  but 
are  gradually  approaching  the  Indo-Chinese  ter- 
ritory !  where  another  world  opens  to  our  view! 

The  Australian  Colonies  are  going  on  well.  The 
quantity  of  gold  obtained  is  rather  on  the  increase 
than  otherwise,  but  the  price  is  lower.  Trade  at 
all  the  ports  is  brisk,  and  the  exports  are  increas- 
ing. It  is  supposed  that  they  wUl  this  year  reach 
fi&cn  millions.  The  mines  at  the  Ovens  (Mel- 
bourne) were  yielding  largely,  and  new  deposits 
were  daily  discovered.  Several  vessels  had  ar- 
rived, and  goods  were  more  plentiful  and  prices 
rather  giving  way. 

All  was  quiet  at  the  Cape  when  the  last  dis- 
patches were  sent  from  thence.  The  colonists 
were  satisfied  with  the  constitution,  and  so  far  the 
Government  has  made  peace  with  them.  But  the 
frontier  farmers,  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the 
present  calm  is  deceitful,  and  that  the  Kaffirs  and 
other  tribes  will  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  another  inroad  upon  them.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment. 

FOBEIGN. 

The  Russo-Turkish  affair  is  still  in  transitu,  but 
the  climax  cannot  be  far  off  now.  The  refusal  of 
Russia  to  accept  the  Turkish  modification  of  the 
Vienna  note  has  thrown  another  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  settlement,  which  re-opens  the  question. 
Lawyers  and  diplomatists  gain  by  delay ;  and  it 
has  ever  been  the  policy  of  Russia  to  create  delays 
by  making  unwarrantable  demands.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  that  power  has  never  entered  into 
a  contest,  — with  one  single  exception,  that  with 
Circassia, —  out  of  which  she  has  not  come  so  far 
victorious  as  to  have  obtained  an  extension  of  ter- 
ritory. Thus,  in  her  successive  wars,  she  has 
added  to  her  dominions  Swedish  Finland,  Ingria, 


Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  Lithuania,  one-tbiid 
of  Poland,  the  Southern  Ukraine,  the  Crimea  and 
Bessarabia  in  Europe,  and  the  provinces  of 
Georgia,  Immeritia,  Mingreha,  and  Grusia  in  Asia. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  never  lost  on 
acre  of  territory  since  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Her  acquisitions  in  Europe  form  a  conti- 
nuous belt  to  her  original  western  frontier,  which 
has  brought  her  into  near  contact  with  every  con- 
tinental power,  and  given  her  the  means  of  conti- 
nual annoyance  and  injury  to  them.  That  such  a 
power,  destitute  of  all  principle,  and  totally  re- 
gardless of  national  rights  or  national  faith,  should 
be  permitted  to  play  the  bully  over  a  weaker 
neighbour,  will  reflect  lasting  disgrace  upon  the 
other  great  powers  of  Europe. 

In  the  meantime,  the  old  blood  of  the  Mussul- 
man is  up,  and  his  eye  is  kindling  for  the  strife. 
The  tocsin  has  sounded,  and  it  is  a  question  how 
far  the  Sultan  can  now  lay  the  spirit  that  has  been 
roused.  A  large  and  heterogeneous  Turkish  army 
is  assembling  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  all  eager 
to  fight  for  the  true  faith.  It  has,  in  fact,  be- 
come both  a  national  and  a  religious  war  with 
both  the  belligerents —  that  is,  if  it  comes  to  war 
— for  the  Russians  are  equally  fanatical.  We  may 
well  look  with  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  contest  which  cannot  but  bo  calamitous  in  the 
extreme. 

The  Chinese  revolution  is  fast  advancing  to  a 
climax,  and  the  Tartar  government  appears 
doomed  to  annihilation.  Amoy  and  Chin-Keang- 
Fou,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  Canal  and 
the  Yang-tse-Keang  River,  have  been  taken  by 
the  rebels ;  and  attempts  to  retake  them  by  the 
Imperial  troops  have  proved  abortive.  These 
attempts,  however,  did  not  display  much  enei^ 
or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  At  Amoy, 
no  damage  was  done  or  life  lost ;  and  at  Chin- 
Keang-Fou  only  fifteen  were  kiUed.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  the  Imperial  troops  are  disaffected, 
in  which  case  the  affair  will  soon  be  concluded. 
The  rebels  have  15,000  troops  at  Amoy. 

The  British  trade  at  Hong  Kong  has  suffered 
greatly  by  these  disturbances,  and  the  merchants 
have  memorialised  the  governor  on  the  sub- 
ject; but,  of  course,  without  effect.  The  British 
are  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  respect  with 
the  two  parties,  nor  can  the  governor  with  any 
propriety  take  any  step  that  would  compromise 
him  with  either. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  the  two  absorbing 
questions  are,  what  will  be  the  results  of  the 
Turkish  affair,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest, 
and  consequent  high  price  of  bread?  France ha5 
exported  largely  of  flour  the  last  three  years,  and 
has  overdone  it.  In  consequence  she  has  now  to 
pay  for  wheat  an  exorbitant  price.  The  interfer- 
ence of  the  Government  in  the  purchase  of  com 
and  the  price  of  bread  is  injudicious,  and  calcu- 
lated rather  to  lessen  than  increase  the  supplyj 
by  so  embarrassing  the  private  transactions  of  the 
merchants,  as  to  deter  them  from  their  intended 
contracts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  between  the 
state  of  the  landed  interest  in  France  and  Eng- 
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land,  as  well  as  all  other  interests,  lias  caused  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  former  country  to 
look  favourably  at  the  Free-trade  question.  The 
energy  displayed  here  by  the  farmers  to  accommo- 
date tiiemselyes  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  favourable  results  to  all  classes,  not  ex- 
cepting the  agriculturists,  is  indeed  enough  to 
open  tlie  eyes  of  the  most  prejudiced  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists. "We  believe  it  is  now  only  a  question 
of  time,  whether  the  ports  of  France  will  be 
opened  upon  Free-trade  principles.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that,  although  those  principles 
were  first  laid  down  in  a  popular  and  system- 
atic manner  by  the  French  encyclopsBdists  and 
others  about  eighty  years  ago,  France  should  be 
one  of  the  last  of  tiie  nations  which  adopts  them. 
The  United  States'  Federal  Government  is 
likely  soon  to  be  in  a  "fix."  The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  Mormons'  settlement  on 
the  Salt  Lake  will  be  qualified  to  demand  admit- 
tance into  the  Union  as  a  new  state ;  and  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  what  course 
they  will  take  with  a  people,  whom  the  Ameri- 
cans have  persecuted  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
liar and,  we  may  justly  add,  detestable  prin- 
ciples.     They   have    driven   them   beyond  the 


bounds  of  "civil  and  social  relations"  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  perfect  wilderness  ;  and  tliere,  to  the 
amazement  of  tho  whole  world,  they  have  grown 
and  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  until  they 
are  in  a  position  to  claim  a  right  to  enter  the 
federation.  What  will  the  Government  do  ?  To 
admit  such  a  mass  of  obscene  and  immoral  fSetna- 
tics,  who  practise  the  most  revolting  vices  upon 
principle,  will  be  degradation  in  the  abstract. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  any  body  of  people,  on  account 
of  their  religious  views;  and  if  the  Mormons 
make  the  application,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  refused. 

Sir  John  Yanbrogh  in  one  of  his  plays  introduces 
a  conversation  between  Sir  John  Brute  and  a 
friend.  The  friend  asks  Sir  John,  how  it  is  that 
he  leaves  his  wife  to  go  so  much  into  company 
alone  ?  "  Oh,"  he  replies,  "  her  religion  will 
keep  her  honest." 

"  And  what  wiU  make  her  keep  her  religion  ?  " 
"  Ferseoution,  and  therefore  she  shaU  have  t^." 
And  this  is  ever  the  case,  that  persecution, 
whether  of  a  true  or  a  false  system,  is  sure  to 
increase  its  numbers  and  importance. 
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The  Homes  of  the  New  World ;  Impressions  of 
America,  By  Fredrica  Bremer.  Translated  by 
Mary  Howitt.  In  three  volumes.  London  : 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1853. 

The  romances  of  Miss  Bremer  are  well  known  to 
the  English  public,  and  have  long  been  favourites 
with  a  very  extensive  class  of  readers,  though 
there  is  something  in  them  at  which  EngUsh 
feeling  occasionally  bristles  up,  and  more  against 
which  the  sterner  morality  which  lives  in  the 
atmospheres  of  the  best  homes  in  Britain  with- 
holds its  embrace.  In  dealing  with  the  facts  of 
life  in  the  New  "World  this  imaginative  and  ac- 
complished writer,  without  intending  it,  shows  to 
much  greater  advantage  than  in  her  works  of 
fiction.  These  "Homes  of  the  New  World" 
reveal  to  us  the  intellect  of  the  New  World,  and 
afford  us  a  more  candid,  faithful,  and  Hfe-like 
representation  of  the  progress  of  mind  in  America 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  work  so 
discursive  and  inartificial,  and  which  is  in  sub- 
stance but  a  kind  of  disiry  in  the  shape  of  a  series 
of  letters.  These  letters,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  written  in  America,  and  despatched 
to  Sweden  as  they  were  written,  and  have  under- 
gone but  littie  alteration  and  few  additions  in 
preparing  them  for  the  press.  It  is,  perhaps,  to 
tills  circumstance'  that  their  principal  charm  is 
owing.  They  are,  in  most  cases,  exceedingly 
naive,  interesting,  and  graphic;  but  their  chief 
value  is  due  i;o  the  native  taste  and  matured  judg- 
ment which  the  writer  brought  to  the  contemplation 


of  American  mind  and  manners,  and  habits  and 
institutions.  Pew  travellers,  it  would  appear, 
have  been  more  hospitably  and  affectionately  re- 
ceived by  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  than 
Miss  Bremer :  none  could  have  enjoyed  or  appre- 
ciated tho  uniform  kindness  shown  more  perfectiy, 
or  have  repaid  it  by  a  more  worthy,  sincere,  and 
truthful  representation  of  such  facts  and  phases 
of  transatiantic  life  and  modes  of  acting  and 
thinking  as  came  under  her  notice. 

But  Miss  Bremer  enjoyed  advantages  during 
the  whole  of  her  American  experience  which  do 
not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  travellers  in  a  strange 
land.  She  was  brought  into  close  and  intimate 
connection  with  the  best  and  choicest  spirits  that 
America  can  boast.  She  not  only  saw  and  con- 
versed with  the  heroes,  sages,  and  senators  of  the 
Western  republic,  but  lived  in  their  dwellings, 
and  communed  with  them  in  the  sanctuary  of 
home.  Her  dearest  and  best  friends  were  the 
rising  poets  and  philosophers  and  public  men  of 
the  time,  and  of  them  she  has  given  us  perhaps 
the  truest,  certainly  the  most  piquant  and  striking 
portraits  wo  have  seen.  If  some  of  her  lions 
have  but  a  questionable  claim  to  the  honour  she 
confers  upon  them,  that  is  of  no  great  consequence; 
she  has  paid  tribute  where  tribute  was  due,  and 
gratified  us  with  many  an  interesting  revelation 
of  the  inner  life  of  America's  best  and  greatest 
men  and  women.  Towards  Emerson  she  feels 
herself  at  once  attracted,  and  yet  instinctively 
antagonistic,  ^t  their  first  interviews;  but  the 
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impassive  and  governing  genius  of  the  man  gets 
the  bettor  of  her  at  length,  and  she  is  as  much 
fascinated  in  the  end  as  the  weakest  and  warmest 
of  his  admirers.  The  egotism  which  offends  h^r 
at  first  evidently  delights  her  at  l^t,  though  she 
|8  less  liberal^  in  the  praise  she  awards  him  than 
in  the  expression  of  her  womanly  disrelish  of  the 
cold  hypercriticism  which  is  his  distinguishing 
^aracteristic.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
these  volumes  for  many  admirable  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  portraitures  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  present  day,  with  whom  our  fair  romancist 
came  in  contact :  among  them  they  will  find  the 
noblest  names,  with  whom  they  wiU  not  be  sorry 
to  i^mprove  their  acquaintance. 

As  an  instance  of  American  pertinacity,  Miss 
Bremer  cites  the  following  amusing  occurrence 
from  the  letters  of  Maria  Child. 


One  day  a  lad,  apparently  about  nineteen,  presented 
himself  before  our  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  He 
was  a  pure  specimen  of  the  genus  Yankee;  vfith  sleeves 
too  short  for  his  bony  arms,  trowsers  half  way  up  to  his 
knees,  and  hands  playing  with  coppers  and  tenpenny 
nails  in  his  pocket.  He  introduced  himself  by  saying — 
"  I've  just  come  out  here  to  trade,  with  a  few  Yankee 
notions,  and  I  want  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Emperor." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  him  ?" 

"  I've  brought  him  a  present  all  the  way  from  Ameriky. 
I  respect  him  considerable,  and  I  want  to  get  at  him,  and 
to  give  it  him  wjth  my  own  hands." 

Mr.  Dallas  smiled  as  he  answered,  "  It  is  such  a  com- 
mon thing,  my  lad,  to  make  crowned  heads  a  present, 
expecting  something  handsome  in  return,  that  I  am 
afraid  the  Emperor  will  consider  this  only  a  Yankee 
tiick.    What  have  you  brought?" 

"  An  acorn." 
.   "An  acorn!    What  under  the  sun  induced  you  to 
bring  the  Emperor  of  Russia  an  acorn  ?" 

"  Why,  just  before  I  sailed,  mother  and  I  went  on  to 
Washington  to  see  about  a  pension ;  and  when  we  was 
there,  we  thought  we'd  just  step  over  to  Mount  Vernon. 
I  picked  up  this  acorn  there;  and  I  thought  to  myself 
I'd  bring  it  to  the  Emperor.  Thinks,  says  I,  he  must 
have  heard  a  considerable  deal  about  our  General  Wash- 
ington, and  I  expect  he  must  admire  our  institutions. 
Bo  now  you  see  I've  brought  it,  and  I  want  to  get  at 
him." 

"  My  lad,  it's  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  stranger  to  ap- 
proach the  Emperor ;  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  take  no 
notice  of  your  present    You  had  better  keep  it." 

"  I  tell  you  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  him.  I  expect 
I  can  tell  him  a  thing  or  two  about  Ameriky.  I  guess 
he'd  hko  mighty  well  to  hear  about  our  railroads,  and 
about  our  free-schools,  and  what  a  big  swell  our  steamers 
cut.  And  when  he  hears  how  our  people  are  getting  on, 
may  be  it  will  put  him  up  to  doing  |  something.  The 
long  and  the  short  on't  is,  I  shan't  be  easy  till  I  get  a 
talk  with  the  Emperor ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  his  wife 
and  children.  I  want  to  see  how  such  folks  brins?  un  a 
family!"  **    ^ 

"  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  determined  upon  it,  I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  you ;  but  you  must  expect  to  be  disap- 
pointed-  Though  it  will  be  rather  an  unusual  proceeding, 
X  would  advise  you  to  call  on  the  vice-chancellor,  and 
state  your  wishes.    He  may  possibly  asaiist  you !" 

"  Well,  that's  all  I  want  of  you.  I  will  call  again,  and 
let  you  know  how  I  get  on." 

In  two  or  three  days  he  again  appeared,  and  said, 
"  Well,  I'V9  seen  the  Emperor,  and  had  a  talk  with  him. 
He's  a  real  gentleman,  I  can  tell  you.  When  I  gave 
him  the  acorn  he  said  he  should  set  a  great  store  by  it; 
that  there  was  no  character  in  ancient  or  modern  history 
he  admired  ho  much  as  he  did  our  Waahjngton.  He 
aaid  he'd  Dlant.it  in  hia  palace  garden  with  his  own 
hand,  and  he  did  do  it— for  I  see  him  with  mv  own  eves 


He  wanted  to  ask  me  so  m^ch  about  our  schools  and 
railroads,  and  one  thing  or  another,  that  he  invited  me 
to  come  again,  and  see  his  daughters ;  for  he  said  his 
wi£e  could  speak  better  EngUsh.  than  he  could*  So  I 
went  again  yesterday ;  and  ^he's  a  fine  knowing  woman 
I  tell  you ;  and  his  daughters  are  nice  gala." 
"  What  did  the  Empress  say  to  you  ?" 
"  Oh,  she  asked  me  a  sight  o*  questions.  Don't  you 
think,  she  thought  we  had  no  servants  in  Ameziky!  I 
told  her  poor  folks  did  their  own  work,  but  rich  .folks  had 
plenty  of  servants*  *  But  then  you  don't  caU  'em  ser- 
vants,' said  she,  *  you  caU  'em.  help,*  *  I  guess,  ,ma*aia, 
you've  been  reading  Mrs.  Trollope  ?'  says  I.  *  We  had 
that  ere  book  aboard  our  sliip.'  The  Emperor  clapped 
his  hands,  and  laughe^  as  if  he'd  kill  himsdf.  *  You're 
light,  sir,'  said  he,  ryou'i;©  right.  We  sent  for  an  Eng- 
lish copy,  and  sh^  has  been  reading  it  ibis  very  mocning  I' 
Thea  I  told  all  t  know  about  our  country,  and  he  vas 
mightily  pleased.  He  wanted  to  know  how,  long  I  ex- 
pected to  stay  in  these  parts.  1  told  him  I'd  sold  all  the 
notions  I'd  brought  over,  and  guessed  I  should  go  back 
in  tlie  same  ship.  .  I  bid  'em  good  bye,  all  round,  and 
went  about  my  business.  Ain't  I  had  a  glorious  time  ? 
I  expect  you  didn't  calculate  to  see  me  run  such  a  rig." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not,  my  lad.  You  may  very  well 
consider  yourself  lucky ;  for  it's  a  very  uncommon  thing 
for  crowned  heads  to  treat  a  stranger  with  such  dis- 
tinction." 

A  few  days  after  he  called  again  and  said,  "  I  guess  I 
shall  stay  here  a  spell  longer,  I'm  treated  so  well.  T'other 
day  a  grand  officer  come  to  my  room,  and  told  me  that 
the  Emperor  had  sent  him  to  show  me  all  the  cmiosities; 
and  I  dressed  myself,  and  he  took  me  into  a  mighty  fine 
carriage,  with  four  horses ;  and  I've  been  to  the  theatre 
and  the  museum ;  and  I  expect  I've  seen  about  all  there 
is  to  be  seen  in  St  Petersburg.  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  Mr.  Dallas  ?" 

It  seemed  so  incredible  that  a  poor,  ungainly  Yankee 
lad  should  be  thus  loaded  with  attentions,  that  the  am- 
bassador scarcely  knew  what  to  think  or  say. 

In  a  short  time  his  visitor  re-appeared.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  "  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  home  \  so  I  went  to  thank 
the  Emperor,  and  bid  him  good-bye.  I  thought  I  couldn't 
do  less,  he'd  been  so  civil.  Says  he,  *  Is  there  anything 
you'd  like  to  see  before  you  go  back  to  Americky  T  l  told 
him  I  should  like  to  have  a  peep  at  Moscow ;  for  I  had 
heard  considerable  about  thek  setting  fire  to  .the  Kremlin, 
and  Id  road  a  great  deal  about  General  Bonaparte ;  but 
it  would  cost  a  sight  o'  money  to  go  tliere,  and  I  wanted 
to  carry  my  earnings  to  my  mother.  So  I  bid  him  good- 
bye and  come  off.  Now  what  do  you  guess  he  did  next 
morning?  I  .vow  he  sent  the  man  in  regimentals  to  cany 
me  to  Moscow  ]  and  hri^jg  me  back  agam,  when  I've  seen 
all  I  want  to  see  ;  and  we're  going  to-morrow  morning, 
Mr.  Dallas.    What  do  you  think  now  ?" 

And  sure  enough  the  next  morning  the  Yankee  boy 
passed  the  ambassador's  house  in  a  sf^leqdid  coach  and 
four,  waving  his  pocket-handkerchief  and  shouting, 
"  Good-bye  !  good-bye  !" 


This  adventurous  youth  was  the  hrother  of 
Charles  Sumner.  He  never  brought  home  his 
earnings  to  his  mother,  but. pursued  his  travels  to 
the  East ;  and  was  returning  home  in  the  same 
vessel  with  Margaret  Fuller  and  her  husband  and 
child,  and  perished  with  them  in  the  wreck  on  the 
rocks  of  New  Jersey.  Of  Margaret  Fuller  herself 
these  volumes  contain  several  interesting  notices. 
By  all  accounts,  her  writings  give  but  a  very  ina- 
dequate idea  of  her  extraordinary  accomplishments, 
which  were  tarnished  however  by  unbounded  con- 
ceit and  offensive  hauteur. 

Miss  Bremer  arrived  at  New  York  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  ,1849,  and  spent  nearly  tbe 
^yhole  of  the  following  two  years  in  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive ramble  through  the  United  States,  North, 
South,  and  West,  and  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
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like  most  Europeans,  she  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  acclimatising,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
languor  and  low  fever  to  which  strangers  are 
subject.  Prom  these  ills  she  is  relieved  by  a 
benevolent  homoeopathist  of  surpassing  skill,  whose 
talismans  in  the  shape  of  globule^  are  always 
effective  in  banishing  the  malady.  From  other 
inflictions  incidental  to  her  lot,  however,  there  is 
no  remedy  but  patience  and  endurance.  Among 
the  worst  of  these  are  the  endless  receptions  and 
parties  at  which,  without  her  consent,  ^e  is  con- 
demned to  play  the  lion.  Then  there  are  the 
merciless  dinners  of  four  hours'  duration — the 
persecution  to  eat  pickles,  to  which  she  has  an 
aversion —  and  the  album  pressure  by  which  she 
is  compelled  to  the  perpetration  of  autographs 
without  end  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  and 
one  young  poets  and  poetesses  who  make  her  a 
present  of  their  works,  with  the  monstrous  expec- 
tation that  she  is  to  read  them  aU.  On  one 
occasion  she  suffers  a  real  grievance  arising  out  of 
her  reputation  as  an  authoress.  The  captain  of  a 
vessel  refuses  to  admit  her  on  board  his  ship, 
because  he  is  resolved  that  his  accommodations 
shall  not  be  made  fun  of  and  himself  put  in  a  book 
by  any  of  those  writing  people.  So  she  is  turned 
off  as  unsafe  cargo,  and  obliged  to  wait  several 
days  for  another  vessel ;  aa  inconvenience  which 
she  attributes,  perhaps  with  good  reason,  to  Mrs. 
TroUope  and  Charles  Dickens.  "We  cannot  pro- 
tend, in  this  brief  notice,  to  follow  such  an  enter- 
prising traveller  along  her  varied  route.  There  is 
no  important  place  which  she  does  not  visit  —  no 
prominent  characteristic  of  social  Hfe  and  obser- 
vances which  she  does  not  describe,  unless  it  be 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  lower  orders  among  the 
white  population,  with  whom  she  appears  to  have 
made  but  little  acquaintance.  In  Georgia  she 
attends  a  religious  camp-lneeting  in  the  woods, 
and  describes  the  scene  with  much  picturesque 
minuteness.  Having  driven  thither  in  a  carriage, 
and  secured  lodgings  for  the  night  in  one  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  tents,  where  she  partook  of  coffee 
and  supper,  she  walks  forth  to  look  upon  the  novel 
spectacle. 

The  niglit  was  dark  with  the  thunder-cloud  as  well  as 
with  the  natural  darkness  of  the  night ;  but  the  rain  had 
ceased  excepting  for  a  few  heavy  drops  which  feU  here 
and  there,  and  the  whole  wood  stood  in  flames.  Upon 
eight  fire-altars,  or  fire-hills,  as  they  are  called,  a  sort  of 
lofty  table,  raised  on  posts,  standing  around  the  taber- 
nacle, horned  with  a  flickering  brilliance  of  flame,  large 
billets  of  firawood,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  resin, 
whilst  on  ever}'  side  in  the  wood,  far  away  in  its  most 
remote  recesses,  burned  larger  or  smaller  fires,  before 
tents,  or  in  other  places,  and  lit  up  the  lofty  fir  tree  stems, 
which  seemed  like  columns  of  an  immense  natural  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  fire.  The  vast  dome  above  was  dark, 
and  the  air  was  so  still  that  the  flames  rose  straight  up- 
wards, and  cast  a  wild  light,  as  of  a  strange  dawn  upon 
the  fir  tree  tops  and  the  black  clouds. 

Beneath  the  tabemade  an  immense  crowd  was  assem- 
bled, certainly  from  three  to  four  thousand  persons. 
They  sang  Ifymns;  a  magnificent  quire.  Most  likely  the 
sound  proceeded  froin  the  black  portion  of  the  assembly, 
as  tlieir  number  was  three  times  that  of  the  whites,  and 
their  voices  are  naturally  beautiful  and  pure.  In  the 
tower-like  pulpit,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  taber- 
nacle, were  four  preacher •;,  who,  during  the  intervals 
between  the  hymns,    addressed  the  people  with  loud 


voices,  calling  sinners  to  conversion  and  amendment  of 
life.  During  all  this  the  thunder  pealed,  and  fierce 
lightning  flashed  through  the  wood  like  angry  glances  of 
the  mighty  invisible  eye.  We  entered  the  tabernacle  and 
took  our  seats  among  the  assembly  on  the  side  of  the 
whites. 

Hound  the  elevation  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  the 
pulpit,  ran  a  sort  of  low  counter,  forming  a  wide  square. 
Within  this,  seated  on  benches  Ijelow  the  pulpit,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  whites,  sat  the  Methodist  preachers,  for 
the  most  part  handsome,  tall  figures,  with  broad  grave 
foreheads  ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  blacks  their  spiritual 
leaders  and  exhorters,  many  among  whom  were  mulat- 
toes,  men  of  a  lofty,  noticeahle,  and  energetic  exterior. 

The  later  it  grew  in  the  night  the  more  earnest  grew 
the  appeals  ;  the  hymns,  short  but  fervent,  as  the  flames 
of  the  light  wood  ascended,  Uke  them,  with  a  passionate 
ardour.  Again  and  again  they  rose  on  high,  like  me- 
lodious burning  sighs  from  thousands  of  harmonising 
voices.  The  preachers  increase  in  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal;  two  stand  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  camp 
of  the  blacks,  two  towards  that  of  the  whites,  extending 
their  hands,  and  calling  on  the  sinners  to  come,  come  all 
of  them,  noWy  at  this  time,  at  this  moment,  which  is 
perhaps  the  last,  the  only  one  which  remains  to  them,  in 
which  to  come  to  the  Saviour,  to  escape  et«mal  damna- 
tion !  Midnight  approaches,  the  fires  bum  dimmer,  but 
the  exultation  increases  and  becomes  4iniversal.  The 
singing  of  hymns  mingles  with  the  invitations  of  the 
preachers,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  class-leaders,  with 
the  groans  and  cries  of  the  assembly.  And  now,  from 
among  the  white  people  rise  up  young  girls  and  men,  and 
go  and  throw  themselves,  as  if  overcome,  upon  the  low 
counter.  They  are  met  on  the  other  side  by  the  mi- 
nisters, who  bend  down  to  them,  receive  their  confessions, 
encourage,  and  console  them.  In  the  camp  of  the  blacks 
is  heard  a  great  tumult  and  a  loud  cry.  Men  roar  and 
bawl  out;  women  screech  like  pigs  about  to  be  ^led; 
many,  having  fallen  into  cpnyulsions,  leap  and  stiike 
about  them,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  held  down.  It 
looks  here  and  there  like  a  regular  fight;  some  of  the 
calmer  participants  laugh.  Many  a  cry  of  anguish  may 
be  heard,  but  you  distinguish  no  words,  excepting  "  Oh, 
I  am  a  sinner !"  and  **  Jesus !  Jesus !" 

These  strange  orgies  of  piety,  or  fanaticism, 
continue  throughout  the  whole  of  that  thunderous 
night  by  the  light  of  the  fire-altars ;  and  are  cha- 
racterised by  many  singular  and  incomprehensible 
examples  of  individual  excitement  and  passion, 
the  circumstances  of  which  are  minutely  chronicled 
by  the  author's  graphic  pen. 

On  the  subject  of  slavery,  Miss  Bremer  is  cau- 
tious and  guarded  in  forming  a  judgment ;  but 
having  come  to  a  just  conclusion,  does  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  her  verdict.  She  was  resolved  never 
to  play  the  part  of  a  spy,  not  to  seek  out  evidences 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  but  to  judge  impar- 
tially firom  such  as  came  in  her  way.  Thus  she 
lived  for  some  time  in  Charlestown  without  veri- 
fying the  existence  of  the  well-known  whipping 
establishment ;  and  she  doubts  the  testimony  of 
slaves  against  their  masters  when  it  is  not  corro- 
borated by  other  witnesses.  But  she  cannot  with- 
stand the  evidence  that  meets  her  on  all  sides  in 
the  Southern  States  —  evidence  conclusive  both 
as  regards  the  innate  barbarity  of  the  system  and 
its  demoralising  effect  upon  the  white  population. 
She  had  designed  to  record  the  scenes  she  had  wit- 
nessed, in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  her  work,  but 
conceives  that  by  the  publication  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  Mrs,  Stowe  has  rendered  that  unpleasant 
duty  unnecessary ;  as  her  narrative  would  not  have 
comprised  any  material  facts  essentially  differing 
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from  those  to  be  found  in  "  Uncle  Tom."  Bestow- 
ing an  eloquent  eulogium  upon  Mrs.  Stowe, 

« 

1  differ  (says  she)  from  tho  noble  author  of  "  Uncle 
Tom,"  in  mj  con\ictions  regarding  the  mode  of  eman- 
cipation fix)m  slftveiy.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
slave  states  of  America  have  really  begun  the  work,  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  bcj^un  to  allow  the  nogro  slaves  to 
form  themselves  into  Christian  conmiunities,  and  by 
Uniting  emancipation  with  the  colonisation  of  Africa  by 
free  negroes.  It  is  only  by  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tian negro-communities,  that  a  good  emancipation  can 
be  effected.  The  condition  of  the  negroes  in  Africa  and 
Jamaica  shows  what  this  people  would  become  without  a 
firm  basis  of  Christian  life  and  Christian  teaching  ;  it  is 
nothing  to  praise,  it  has  nothing  inriting.  I  repeat  it,  a 
commencement  is  already  made  in  several  of  the  slave 
states,  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  negro  slaves, 
and  my  cordial  wish  and  ray  hope  is  that  still  more  will 
yet  be  done,  as  well  by  statutes  of  emancipation  as  by 
the  instruction  of  negro  children.  The  preachings  of 
the  slaves  themselves,  which  I  heard  in  many  of  the 
American  slave  states,  are  the  best  proof  of  the  living 
and  beneficial  manner  in  which  they  receive  Christianity. 
They  have  a  peculiar  capacity  for  the  reception  of  its 
innermost  life  and  understanding.  God  grnnt  that  they 
may  come  to  hear  the  Go5>pel  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  slave  states !  But  as  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  want- 
ing for  that — an  unpardonably  great  deal!  —  My  own 
hope  rests  still,  however,  as  before,  in  the  nobler  South  ; 
my  earnest  wish  is  that  it  may  take  the  emancipation 
question  into  its  own  hand.  It  alone — and  not  England, 
nor  yet  tho  Northern  states  of  America,  can  enter  into 
the  greatness  of  the  question.  The  South  alone  knows 
the  burden,  the  danger,  the  responsibility,  all  the  great 
difficulties ;  it  alone  has  the  labour  and  the  sorrows.  If 
it  succeed  in  unloosing  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and  free- 
ing its  glorious  grand  country  from  slavery,  it  titII  achieve 
for  itself  unfading  glory.     . 

We  fear  this  summary  of  Miss  Bremer's  notions 
with  regard  to  slavery  and  the  *' nobler  South," 
will  meet  with  little  applause  among  the  warm* 
hearted  abolitionists  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
— and  they  will  wish  that  she  had  taken  a  little 
more  pains,  even  though  she  had  played  the  part 
of  a  spy,  to  obtain  a  less  vague  and  more  enlight- 
ened view  of  the  matter.  But  we  must  here  close 
our  notice  of  these  interesting  volumes,  which 
one  might  have  thought  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  English,  so  admirable  is  Mary  Hewitt's 
translation. 


Audrey:    a  Novel.      By   Miss  Lauua  Jewry.    In 
three  volumes.     London :  T.  C.  Xewby.     isoO. 

AuDttEY  is  an  agreeable  domestic  narrative,  which 
exhibits  the  opposite  conditions  of  aristocratic  and 
cottage  life.  It  is  a  story  full  of  incident  and 
accident,  and  abomiding  in  variety  of  character 
and  continual  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  There  are 
two  heroines,  one  in.  high,  and  the  other  in  low 
life ;  but  the  chief  interest  of  the  tale  concentres 
round  Audrey,  a  modest  village  maiden,  alive  to 
every  good  and  noble  impression;  a  slave  to  every 
duty,  however  arduous  or  repulsive,  and  equal  t^ 
any  fiite,  however  distressing  or  unmerited. 
There  is  not  too  much  probability  in  the  strange 
eventful  history  of  her  lot,  and  the  plot  of  the 
drama  is  rather  whimsical  than  natural;  but  these 
faults  arc  atoned  for  by  many  amusing  delineations 
^of  character,  and  by  tlie  interc«tj  which  is  not 


allowed  to  flag  through  the  whole  three  volmnes. 
If  there  be  nothing  very  brilliant  in  Miss  Jewry's 
style,  there  is,  on  tho  other  hand,  nothing  tame 
or  twaddling ;  and  there  are  probably  few  persons 
who,  having  commenced  the  perusal  of  the  pre- 
sent performance,  will  feel  inclined  to  lay  it  down 
before  arriving  at  its  close. 


The  Angel  and  Trumpet.    By  John  Bennet.    Lon- 
don :  W.  Kent  and  Co.     1853. 

We  have  here  a  sad  story  intended  to  convey  a 
valuable  moral,  which  it  does  to  some  extent, 
though  in  a  rather  unbecoming  and  vulgar  way. 
The  author  tells  us  that  his  book  was  never 
written,  but  picked  up  from  the  compositor's  case, 
and  it  affords  us  a  proof  that  the  plan  is  a  bad 
one.  Let  him  write  first,  and  blot  plentifully 
afterwards;  let  him  learn  to  portray  the  scenes 
and  events  he  records,  without  vulgarity — and 
perhaps  with  his  habits  of  observation  and  reten- 
tion, he  may  in  time  produce  something  calculated 
to  be  more  readable  and  useful  than  ''  The  Angd 
and  Trumpet."  The  illustrations  of  this  httle 
volume  are  the  worst  part  of  it,  and  perhaps  were 
engraved  without  drawing — there  is  certainly  no 
drawing  in  them — as  the  book  was  printed  with- 
out writing. 

Clan-Albyn :  a  National  Tale.    By  Mrs.  Johsstone. 
London :  lloutledge  and  Go.     1853. 

This  is  a  neat  and  compact  re-print  of  a  rather 
voluminous  and  interesting  story  by  the  authoress 
of  the  "  Edinburgh  Tales."  There  are  not  two 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Johnstone's  de- 
served popularity  as  a  delineator  of  Scottish  life; 
and  many  of  her  admirers  will  be  glad,  with  our- 
selves, to  see  this  truly  national  tale  published  at 
less  than  a  twelfth  of  its  original  cost,  and  there- 
fore attainable  at  what  may  be  truly  termed  a 
national  price.  Though  the  volume  is  small  and 
pocketable,  the  type  is  broad  and  readable. 


RodtcelVe  Chill's  First  Step  to  the  History  of  Eng- 
land. With  Continuation  by  Julta  Corner.  Lon- 
don :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.    1853. 

Tnis  useful  little  work  has  gone  through  four  or 
five  editions,  and  is  deservedly  a  favourite  with 
the  little  folks,  for  whose  instruction  it  was 
penned.  Being  written  in  the  simplest  language, 
it  is  intelligible  to  ''six  years'  daidings,"  and  is 
further  rendered  attractive  to  them  by  a  series  of 
excellent  though  unpretending  engravings. 


Sjjarc  Moments.  Second  Thousand.  Glasgow : 
J.  ^Macleliose.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.     1H53. 

Ay  excellent  little  book  for  a  spare  moment, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  brief  and  pithy  house- 
hold homilies,  full  of  practical  good  sense,  and 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  manly  piety.  One  short 
extract  will  servo  the  purpose  of  a  sample  of  the 
whole. 
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To  be  practical,  useful — to  bring  about  results  in  any 
sphere  of  life,  a  man  must  not  be  afraid  of  bungling  and 
inadequacy.  Success  is  ever  a  step-by-step,  tentative, 
approximative  process.  It  is  rarely  obtained  at  a  boimd 
—  and  if  it  were,  it  would  be  but  half  secured ;  for  the 
best  part  of  any  achievement  lies  in  the  conscious  strength 
acquired  in  the  struggle.  Pride  frustrates  its  own  desu'es. 
It  will  not  climb  up  the  steps  of  the  throne  because  it 
has  not  yet  got  the  crown  on ;  forgetting  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  throned  in  order  to  be  crowned.  Pride  must 
be  acknowledged  victor  before  it  will  begin  the  fight  at 
all ;  it  must  be  sure  of  success  before  it  can  act ;  it  will 
do  nothing  that  it  cannot  do  brilliantly.  And  so,  waiting 
for  the  assurance  that  Providence  will  never  give,  the 
opportimity  passes  and  is  lost. 


will  find  this  revelation  of  life  in  foreign  work- 
shops pregnant  with  interest.  • 


The  Chalice  of  Nature,  and  other  Poems.  By  F.  S. 
FiEBPONT.  Bath:  Binns  and  Goodwin.  London: 
Low  and  Son. 

These  rhythmical  cffiisions — they  can  hardly  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  poems —  are  the  production 
of  a  very  young  hand,  a  school-boy  in  the  Bath 
Grammar-school.  As  examples  of  his  skill  in 
versification,  they  do  him  credit.  Perhaps  when 
he  has  mastered  the  mechanism  of  verso  suffi- 
ciently to  get  rid  of  expletives,  and  has  acquired 
discrimination  to  select  "  right  words,"  we  may 
hear  firom  him  again.  In  the  meanwhile,  in 
consideration  of  his  tender  years,  we  spare  him 
our  criticism. 


Confessions  of  a  Working  Man.  From  the  French  of 
Emile  Souvestre.  (Travellers'  Library).  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.     1853. 

Thebe  is  undeniably  the  evidence  of  reality  about 
these  "  Confessions,"  and  we  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  Pierre  Henry,  whose  life's  history 
they  recoimt,  is  a  genuine  unsophisticated  French 
workman.  There  is  nothing  very  stirring  or  re- 
markable in  the  events  of  his  career,  but  they 
serve  to  reveal  to  us  the  inner  life  of  one  section 
at  least  of  the  working  classes  in  Paris.  There 
is  enough  hero  to  show  us  that  a  French  workman 
has  difficulties  to  encounter  of  which  the  English- 
man knows  nothing:  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  fatherly  (?)  care  which  the  government  feels 
bound  to  take  of  the  ouvrier  class.  It  is  rather 
extraordinary,  however,  that  through  the  whole 
of  this  good  man's  history  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  livret,  or  workman's  book,  which  every  work- 
ing mason  like  him  is  compelled  to  keep,  and  in 
which  he  must  record  every  job  of  work  he  does, 
the  wages  he  earns,  and  the  cause  of  his  discharge 
from  his  various  masters.  This  is  the  only  sus- 
picious circumstance  about  the  autobiography. 
From  such  a  book,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  question- 
ing of  its  author,  it  would  be  easy  to  compile  the 
life  of  any  member  of  the  class —  and  it  may  be 
that  to  such  a  source,  and  no  other,  save  a  fertile 
imagination,  M.  Souvestre  is  indebted  for  his 
pleasing  narrative.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a 
truthfid  and  life-like  picture  which  he  has  drawn, 
not  wanting  in  the  accessories  of  romance,  and 
abounding  in  touching,  domestic  pictures  of  the 
humbler  orders  of  society  in  France,  with  some 
striking  details  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune 
\o  which  they  are  subject.   The  English  workman 


The  London  Quarterly  Review.     No.  I.     London: 
Partridge  and  Oakey.     1853. 

The  publication  "of  the  first  number  of  a  new 
quarterly  review  would  at  one  time  have  been 
looked  upon  as 'indicating  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  literature;  and  even  in  these  days  of  great 
attempts  and  great  deeds,  the  advent  of  so  bulky 
a  serial  coming  qidetly  up  and  taking  its  place 
upon  the  judgment-seat  is  no  trifling  event.  "We 
are  of  course  justified  in  supposing  that  the  suc- 
cess of  past  speculations  of  the  kind  has  been 
sufficient  to  encourage  at  least  a  moderate  expecta- 
tion of  like  success  in  a  new  undertaking.  Lite- 
rature of  all  kinds  has  latterly  undergone  an 
unprecedentedly  rapid  growth  and  extension ;  and 
though  the  world  is  busier  than  ever  in  driving 
and  urging  forward  the  car  of  commerce  out  of 
doors,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  also  more  studious 
within,  and  devouring  with  unsated  appetite  the 
countless  volumes  ever  teeming  from  the  unrest- 
ing press.  Criticism  has  become  almost  a  neces- 
sity of  life  to  that  numerous  section  of  society  to 
whom,  in  our  day,  literature  is,  if  not  the  mel 
vitse,  at  least  one  of  the  most  enduring  and  fasci- 
nating of  the  pleasures  of  life.  By  the  verdict 
of  the  critic  we  are  guided  in  our  choice  of  books ; 
and  by  his  exposition  of  what  they  are,  or  are  not 
but  ought  to  be,  we  are  often  furnished  with  bet- 
ter grounds  for  judgment  in  regard  to  the  topics 
on  which  they  treat  than  are  supplied  by  those 
who  write  them.  HappUy  for  authors,  the  time 
is  gone  by  when  the  self-constituted  censors  of 
the  press  deemed  that  they  could  not  be  sage 
without  being  savage,  or  assert  their  own  fitness 
for  the  authority  they  assumed  without  inflicting 
disgrace  upon  those  whom  they  dragged  before 
their  tribimals.  An  author  in  the  present  day, 
who  has  really  an  idea  to  enunciate,  and  who 
does  not  wilfuUy  offend  against  public  decency,  or 
the  religious  and  moral  proprieties  of  society, 
may  confidently  look  for  fair  play  from  his  judges, 
and  expect  to  have  a  fair  hearing  fi:om  the  public, 
to  whom,  in  many  instances,  an  honest  criticism 
is  the  best  passport.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  authors  have  multiplied  at 
such  a  prodigious  rate  within  the  last  few  lustres , 
— and  if  so,  the  dispensers  of  criticism  must  have 
found  their  account  in  adopting  a  candid  and  gen- 
tlemanly code  of  law,  inasmuch  as  thereby  their 
courts  of  justice  have  become  more  numerous  and 
extensive,  and  themselves  have  grown  in  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  parties  to  be  judged. 

The  new  Quarterly  evidently  takes  high  stand- 
ing and  brings  high  powers  to  the  performance  of 
its  fdnction.  Christianity  is  the  basis  of  its  criti- 
cism ;  and  with  a  constant  view  to  the  interests 
of  true  religion  it  wields  and  will  wield  a  power- 
ful pen.  The  first  number  starts  well  in  the  race 
with  its  older  compeers,  and  few  of  its  well-wishers 
will  find  fault  with  the  bill  of  fare  set  before 
them.  It  consists  of  ten  articles,  most  of  them 
admirably  written,  and  upon  subjects  of  imme' 
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diate  and  paramount  interest.  Among  them  ifi  a 
paper  on  "Wesley  and  his  critics,  which  is  one  of 
great  value  and  interest — another  on  cryptogamic 
vegetation,  containing  a  masterly  and  scientific 
synopsis  of  a  difficult  subject — a  spirited  view  of 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland — a  comprehen- 
sive article  on  Ultramontanism — and  a  capital 
political  paper  entitled  "India  under  the  En- 
glish." The  last-named  article  is  peculiarly  well- 
timed,  and  is  written  with  consummate  ability. 
The  author  takes  a  rapid  but  striking  review  of 
the  civil  history  of  India  during  the  lust  hundred 
years,  and  then  rererts  to  a  consideration  of  the 
moral  features  of  EngUsh  rule  over  the  people  of 
Hindostan.  Truly  the  moral  history  of  the  past 
is  not  much  to  our  credit ;  but  there  are  better 
hopes  for  the  future,  both  of  India  and  Anglo- 
Indians,  if  the  teachings  and  admonitions  of 
experience  are  not  suffered  to  go  unregarded. 

What  (says  the  writer)  is  the  end  of  our  rule  in  India? 
To  imagine  that  it  is  to  uphohl  Knglish  supremacy,  and 
increase  Enghind's  wealth,  is  to  suppose  an  end  unworthy 
a  benevolent  Pro\idence,  or  of  a  generous  instrument  of 
that  Providence.  The  endj  as  designed  by  Providence, 
is  the  material  and  moral  regeneration  of  India;  and 
British  supremacy  is  the  means.  We  solemnly  believe 
that  he  who  would  aim  at  the  end  by  deranging  the 
means  would  wofully  fail  of  his  mark.  But  we  equally 
believe,  and  we  would  pour  our  convictions  into  tlie  ear 
of  every  man  who  has  to  do  with  India,  that  to  forget 
the  end  and  take  the  means  fur  the  end  is  the  shortest 
road  to  set  aside  the  means.  Use  British  ascendancy 
for  selfish  ends,  and  you  bring  it  to  a  premature  close. 
Use  it  for  the  material  and  moral  elevation  of  the  great 
group  of  natives  now  so  pliably  under  your  hand,  and 
every  benefit  you  confer  on  them  returns  in  strength  to 
your  own  resources.  To  uphold  our  ascendancy  as  an 
end,  is  but  a  narrow  national  greediness ;  to  uphold  it  as 
tlie  means  of  India's  peace  and  Asia's  enlightenment  is 
good  senice  to  all  mankind. 

We  have  made  no  mention  of  the  opening  ar- 
ticle, on  the  Christian  Populations  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  We  did  think  of  making  some  extracts 
from  it  relative  to  the  present  crisis  in  Russo- 
Turkish  affairs,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  do  so.  We  commend  that  article  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  our  readers,  who,  if 
we  mistake  not,  will  find  it  fully  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  leading  oft'  the  new  Quarterly. 


21ie  National  Miscellany.    September,  1853.    Lon- 
don :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  serial  goes  on  improving.  The  present  num- 
ber contains  two  remarkably  good  papers — one  on 
novels  and  novel- writing,  entitled  "  The  Country 
Ilouse,"  in  which  Bulwer  Lytton's  last  work 
comes  in  for  rather  more  praise  than  it  deserves ; 
and  one  on  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris. 
This  latter  is  an  article  of  much  interest,  revealing 
many  curious  and  startling  particulars  but  little 
known  to  the  generality  of  English  readers. 
"  The  Grammatical  War  "  is  an  amusing  etymo- 
logical allegory,  which  may  be  made  to  extend  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  campaigns,  if  the  author 
chooses,  bcibrc  a  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded. 


The  Works  of  Samuel  Warren,  D.C.L.,  F.KS. 
Part  I.  Diary  of  a  late  Physician.  London  and 
Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  aftd  Sous.     1853. 

A  CHEip  and  popular  edition  of  the  works  of 
Samuel  Warren,  comprising  the  "Diary  of  a  late 
Physician,"  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  and  "  Now 
and  Then,"  will  doubtless  form  an  addition  to 
the  family  library  which  the  public  will  know 
how  to  appreciate.  The  exciting  narratives  which 
form  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  works  are 
probably  as  well  known  as  any  series  of  fictions 
in  the  language ;  and  to  the  young,  the  romantic, 
and  the  lovers  of  the  melancholy  and  the  terrible, 
they  will  continue  to  be  special  favourites.  ¥e 
shall  not  readily  forget  the  thrill  of  horror  with 
which,  many  years  ago,  we  read  "  The  Man  about 
Town,"  which  is  hero  reprinted,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  while  before  we  venture  on  its  re-perusd. 
Literature  has  fortunately  assumed  a  more  cheer- 
ful face  since  Mr.  Warren  wrote  these  fearful  and 
passionate  stories ;  and  the  change  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  every  respect.  It  is  better  to  be 
lured  and  persuaded  to  the  practice  of  virtue  than 
to  be  fi-ightened  into  it — an  opinion  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  taken  up  in  his  later  worb. 
"  Ten  Thousand  a  Year"  is  Mr.  Warren*s  master- 
piece, and  by  its  many-sided  views  of  life  ranks 
him  among  the  greatest  romance-writers  of  the 
age. 

Sabbath  Evening  Readings  on  the  New  Testament. 
St.  Mattliew.  By  the  Kev.  J.  Cu>nnNO,  D.D., 
F.R.S.E.    London :   HaU,  Vii-tue,  and  Co.    Wot 

The  Sabbath  Evening  Headings  appeared  origi- 
nally in  weekly  numbers,  at  a  low  price,  for  the 
convenience  of  all  classes.  They  consist  of  short 
and  familiar  expositions  of  the  sacred  text,  shghtlj 
critical,  thoroughly  practical,  and  enunciated  in 
the  simplest  language.  They  have  been  veil 
received  and  >videly  circulated  and  read,  and  they 
add  another  instance  to  many  upon  record,  of  the 
wise  and  successful  policy  of  speaking  upon  im- 
portant subjects  in  a  manner  comprehensible  by 
ordinary  capacities.  The  volume  now  completed 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  entire  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  book 
more  appropriate  for  Sunday  reading,  or  to  one 
so  well  fitted  for  general  perusal,  less  likely  to 
prove  wearisome  to  the  reader.  There  is  a  cliarm 
in  Dr.  Cumming's  style  which  is  generally  efficient 
in  fixing  the  attention  of  the  most  restless  and 
capricious,  and  his  works  therefore  never  remain 
long  unread  upon  the  librar}-  shelves. 

Calmstorm,  the  Iieformer :    a  Dramatic  Omment 

New  York :  Tiusou.     1853. 
If  a  very  silly  fellow,  partly  blown  with  conceit, 
partly  moon-struck,  wdll  do  for  a  hero,  then  Calm- 
storm  is  one ;  and  if  miserable  words  in  wrong 
places,  counted  out  into  lines  of  ten  sylliib|es 
each,  made  verse,   then  this  dramatic  coDini^-'" 
would  be  excellent  versification.     As  it  is,  v^  c 
zee  noticing  in  it  but  a  stupid  and  futile  attempt 
to  talk  \j\j;  by  one  whose  proper  vocation  it  ^ 
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Bing  small.  Neither  reform  nor  revolution,  nor 
anything  respectable  could  come  from  the  insane 
clamours  of  such  a  blockhead  as  Calmstorm — 
nothing  better  than  a  row,  a  riot,  a  few  broken 
heads,  and  a  night  in  the  watch-house,  and  the 
flatulent  orator  whining  next  morning  before  the 
magistrates,  and  begging  not  to  bo  sent  to  reap  his 
deserts  on  the  treadmill. 


Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  Eiuflish  princesses 
connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain. 
By  AoNEs  Strickland.    Vol.  IV.    Blackwood  and 

Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1853. 

• 

The  present  volume  of  Miss  Strickland's  romantic 
history  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  con- 
tains an  astonishing  amount  of  histoncal  material 
industriously  gathered  from  every  available  autho- 
rity. The  object  of  the  author  is  plainly  to  ex- 
culpate Mary  from  every  charge  of  any  serious 
weight  that  has  ever  been  made  agamst  her. 
That,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
loading  with  reproach  the  memories  of  men  whose 
reputation  for  integrity  is  at  least-  equally  well 
founded  as  that  of  the  unhappy  Marjr,  for  the 
good  qualitiies  claimed  for  her  by  licr  admirers.  But 
Knox  and  Buchanan  are  notlxiiig  iii  the  estima- 
tion of  a  feminine  advocate,  and  the  flrst  is 
made  to  figure  as  a  brute,  a  tyrant,  and  the  abettor 
of  something  very  like  rebellion — ^the  last  as  a 
hypocrite  and  a  slanderer,  in  .order  that  their 
royal,  mistress  may  stand  clear  of  blamo.  With  a 
determination  so  apparent,  and  aU  but  avowed, 
to  vindicate  the  acts  rather  than  to  judge  the 
character  of  the  queen,  it  is  no  difficult  matter, 
by  a  selection  of  the  most  convenient  documents, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  to  impart  whatever  colour- 
ing a  writer  cliooses  to  her  conduct.  .  Perhaps 
had  Miss  Strickland  aimed  al  less  on  behalf  of 
her  royal,  favourite,  she  might  have  accomplished 
more.  With  all  her  woman's  tact  she  has  failed 
in  establishing  a  valid  apology  for  Mary's  insane 
marriage  with  Damlcy,  a  worthless,  contemptible, 
and  conceited  fop,  with  the  habits  of  a  rake  and  a 
drunkard,  the  pride  of  a  bedlamite  monarch,  and 
the  heart  of  an  assassin.  VTithout  the  excuse  of 
youthful  fancy  or  a  growing  attachment  —  after 
four  years  of  widowhood,  when  she  had  a  crowd 
of  regal  suitors  at  her  feet,  she  made  the  worst 
choice  it  was  possible  to  make,  in  favour  of  a 
beardless  puppy,  whose  single  merit  was  a  hand- 
some face.  His  career  was  doomed  to  be  a  short 
one,  and  his  own  acts  were  such  as  in  almost  every 
instance  tended  lo  accelerate  its  gloomy  consum- 
mation. But  if  by  the  perusal  of  these  apologetic 
memoirs,  our  judgment  is  not  always  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  queen,  they  do  on  the  other  hand 
establish  an  irresistible  claim  to  our  sympathies 
on  behalf  of  the  woman,  and,  more  than  that,  to 
our  admiration  of  her  spirited  conduct  at  peripds 
when  her  right  royal  blood  is  roused  by  peril  or 
rebellious  opposition.  Surrounded  by  factious  and 
murderous  scoundrels,  whom  only  a  powerful  and 
despotic  master  could  have  governed  by  opposing 
them  craftily  to  each  other — and  whom,  a  sove- 
reign king  would  prudently  have  strung  up  in  a 


row  upon  one  gallows,  she  was  too  fieeble  to  assert 
her  own  supremacy,  and  too  simple  a  politician  to 
be  able  to  divert  the  shafts  of  treason  from  her 
own  person  by  embroiling  the  traitors  with  ono 
another.  Yet  when  insurrection  broke  out  she 
could  mount  her  war-horse,  and,  at  the  head  of 
her  people,  hunt  the  traitors  out  of  her  realm. 

This  fourth  volume  — ;  the  second  of  the  life  of 
Mary  Stuart  —  carries  on  her  history  from  her 
twenty-first  year  to  the  birth  of  her  son  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  in  June,  1566,  and  some  few  months 
later.  The  events  of  this  comparatively  short 
period  were,  as  all  the  world  knows,  neither  few 
nor  unimportant.  They  determined  the  destiny 
of  Mary  and  the  black  doom  of  her  boy-husband. 
We  have  not  space  to  recapitulate  them,  but  we 
shall  extract  and  condense  a  few  passages  from 
our  author's  account  of  the  assassination  of  Bavid 
Rizzio,  which  differs,  in  some  respects  materiallvi 
from  the  versions  of  previous  writers.  Darnlcy, 
it  will  be  remembered,  owed  his  exalted  fortune 
very  much  ,to  the  good  offices  of  Rizzio,  in  whose 
apartment  ho  had  been  privately  married  to  the 
queen,  some  months  before  their. public  marriage 
at  Holyrood.  The  enemies  of  the  queen,  how- 
ever, presuming  rightly  upon  his  gross  stupidity, 
had  succeeded  in  making  him  jealous  of  the  poor 
secretary,  and  flattered  liim  into  becoming  their 
tool,  and  the  immediate  instrument  of  the  murder 
they  had  resolved  on.  It  was  he  that  led  the 
murderers  to  the  queen's  apartment,  and  to  the 
presence  of  their  victim,  with  whom,  to  the  last 
moment,  ho  had  maintained  the  show  of  gratitude 
and  friendship. 

Damley,  having  led  the  way  up  the  private  stair  from 
his  apartment  iuto  his  wife's  bedroom,  entered  her 
cabmet  alone  about  seven  o'clock :  she  kindly  inclined 
herself  towards  him  to  receive  the  conjugal  caresses  with 
which  he  greeted  her:  they  kissed  each  other,  and  em- 
braced, and  Darnley  cast,  his  arm  about  her  w.ust : 
the  tapestT}'  masking  the  secret  passage  into  the  queen's 
bedroom  was  pushed  aside,  and  Uuthven  (who  had  risen 
from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  peq)etrate  a  murder),  pale, 
ghastly,  and  attenuuted,  intruded  himself  upon  the  scene. 
He  was  from  many  causes  an  object  of  instinctive  horror 
to  Mary.  Under  the  folds  of  his  loose  gown  she  could 
see  that  bis  gaunt  figure  was  sheathed  in  mail.  He 
brandished  a  naked  rapier  in  his  hand,  and  had  donned 
a  steel  casque  over  the  night-cap  in  wliich  his  \\\\&  brow 
was  muffled ;  a  more  frightful  apparition  could  scarcely 

have  startled  the  eyes  of  a  young  teeming  matron 

She  kindly  addressed  him  in  these  words :  "  My  lord, 
I  was  coming  to  visit  you  in  yoiu:  chamber,  having 
been  told  you  were  very  ill,  and  now  you  enter  our 
presence  in  your  armour.  What  does  this  mean?" 
Buthven  dung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  with  a  sarcastic 
sneer  replied,  "  I  have  indeed  been  very  ill,  but  I  find 
myself  well  enough  to  come  here  for  your  good."  She, 
obsen'ing  his  look  and  manner,  said,  "And  what  good 
can  you  do  me  ?  You  come  not  in  the  fashion  of  one  who 
meaneth  well."  "There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your 
Grace,"  replied  Ruthven,  "nor  to  any  one,  but  yonder 
poltroon,  David ;  it  is  he  with  whom  I  have  to  speak." 
"  What  hath  he  done  ? "'  inquired  Mary."  "  Ask  the  king 
your  husband,  madam."  She  turned  in  surprise  to  Damley, 
who  had  now  risen,  and  was  leaning  on  the  bavk  of  her 
chair.  "WTiat  U  tlio  meaning  of  this?"  siie  demanded. 
He  fnltercd,  aflectod  ignorance,  an  I  replied,  *'  t  know 
nothing  of  the  matter."  Mary,  on  this,  assuming  a  tone  of 
authority,  ordered  lluthven  to  leave  her  prcsenc?,  undc-r 
penalty  of  treason.  Uuthven  pnid  no  attention  to  this, 
but  brandished  his  rapier.    Another  of  the  banditti  made 
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his  appearance  with  a  horse  pistol  in  liis  hand.  Mary 
demanded  to  know  if  they  sought  her  life.  "  No, 
madam,"  replied  Ruthven,  "  but  we  wUl  have  out  yonder 
villain,  Davie,"  making  a  pass  at  him  as  he  spoke.    The 

queen  prevented  the  blow "If  my  secretary 

have  been  guilty  of  any  misdemeanour,"  said  she,  "1 
promise  to  exhibit  him  before  the  lords  of  the  Parliament, 
that  he  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  usual  forms 
of  justice."  "  Here  is  the  means  of  justice,  madam," 
cried  one  of  the  assassins,  producing  a  rope.  "  Madam," 
said  Da>'id,  aside  to  the  queen, "  I  am  a  dead  man."  "  Fear 
not,"  she  replied  aloud,  "  the  king  will  never  suffer  you  to 
be  slain  in  my  presence;   neither  can  he  forget  your 

faithful  services." The  king  stood  amazed,  and 

knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but  he  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  not  suffer  him  to  draw  back.  "  Sir,"  cried 
Ruthven,  "  take  the  queen,  your  wife  and  sovereign,  to 
you,*'  thus  reminding  their  unliappy  tool  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  perform  his  part."  ....  The  slogan  yell,  "A 
Douglas !  a  Douglas ! "  now  resounded  through  that  quarter 
of  the  palace.  Morton  and  eighty  of  his  followers,  im- 
patient of  the  delay  of  the  king  and  the  party  he  had  in- 
troduced, were  ascending  the  grand  staircase  in  full  force, 
and  prepared  to  conclude  the  enterprise  "  by  killing, 
slaying,  and  extirpating,"  according  to  the  letter  of  their 
bond,  **  all  or  any  one  who  might  oppose  them,  whomso- 
ever it  might  be."  The  doors  of  her  Mtyesty's  presence 
chamber  were  presently  forced;  her  servants  fled  in 
terror,  without  venturing  the  slightest  show  of  resistance. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  queen's  bedroom  was  next  profaned 
by  the  invaders,  and  the  glare  of  their  torches  threw  an 
ominous  light  on  the  coniiicting,  agitated  group  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  cabinet.  The  struggle  of  David  Rizzio 
for  life  had  been  prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
termined resistance  offered  by  the  queen,  and  the  irre- 
solution of  her  husband.  The  table  which  had  hitherto 
served  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  near  approach  of  the 
assailants,  was  now  flung  violently  over  on  the  queen. 

She  would  have  been  overthrown  by  a  shock 

so  rude  and  unexpected,  and  probably  crushed  to  death 

if  Ruthven  had  not  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and 

put  her  into  those  of  Damley,  telling  her  at  the  same 
time,  "  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  there  was  no  harm  meant 
to  her,  and  all  that  was  done  was  her  husband's  deed  " — 
of  him  "  who  had  come,"  as  she  exclaimed  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart,  "  to  betray  her  ^-ith  a  Judas  kiss." 
Her  indignant  sense  of  the  outrage  offered  to  her,  both 
as  queen  and  woman,  revived  her  sinking  energies :  in- 
stead of  swooning,  as  they  expected,  she  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  indignant  reproaches,  and  calling  the  unman- 
nerly intruders  "  traitors  and  villains  ! "  ordered  them  to 
be  gone,  under  penalty  of  tlie  severest  punishment,  and 
declared  her  resolution  of  protecting  her  faithful  servant 
"  We  will  have  out  that  gallant ! "  cried  Ruthven,  pointing 
to  the  trembling  secretary,  who  had  shrunk  behind  the 
stately  figure  of  the  queen  for  refuge,  while  she  continued 
to  confront  the  throng  of  banded  ruffians. 

"  Let  him  go,  madam !  they  will  not  harm  liim,"  ex- 
claimed Damley. 

"  Save  my  Ufe,  madam  !  Save  my  life,  for  God's  dear 
sake  ! "  shrieked  Rizzio,  clinging  to  her  robe  for  protec- 
tion. Her  protection,  alas !  was  of  little  avail.  The 
first  blow  was  given  by  the  postulate,  George  Douglas, 
who  stabbed  him  over  tlie  queen's  shoulder  with  such 
fiu*y  that  the  blood  was  sprinkled  over  her  garments,  and 
tlie  dagger  left  sticking  in  his  side ;  others  followed  the 
example ;  and  Damley  having  succeeded  in  unlocking 
the  tenacious  grasp  with  which  the  wretched  victun 
clung  to  the  queen's  robe,  he  was  dragged,  while  vainly 
cr>'ing  for  mercy  and  for  justice,  from  her  feet.  Mary 
would  still  have  struggled  for  his  presen-ation,  but 
Damley,  forcing  her  into  a  chair,  stood  behind  it,  holding 
her  so  tightly  embraced  thut  slie  could  not  rise.  The 
ferocious  fanatic,  Andrew  Ker,  of  Faudonside,  presented 
a  cocked  pistol  to  her  side,  with  a  furious  imprecation, 
telling  her  he  would  shoot  her  dead  if  she  offored  re- 
sistance. "Fire,"  she  undauntedly  replied,  "if  you 
respect  not  the  royal  infant  in  my  womb."  The  weapon 
was  turned  aside  by  Damley.  Mary  afterwards  declared 
that  she  felt  the  coldness  of  the  iron  through  her  dress, 


and  that  Faudonside  had  actually  pulled  the  trigger,  but 
the  pistol  hung  fire.  Nor  was  this  the  only  attempt 
made  on  her  life,  for  Patrick  Bellenden  aimed  a  thrust 
at  her  bosom,  which  was  parried  by  Anthony  Standen, 
her  page,  who  struck  the  rapier  aside  with  a  torch  he 

held  in  his  hand As  the  ruffians  were  dragging 

Rizzio  through  the  queen's  bedchamber,  he  clung  to  the 
bedside  till  one  of  the  assassins  forced  liim  to  relinquish 
his  hold,  by  giving  him  a  dreadful  blow  on  the  arm  with 
the  stock  of  a  harquebuss.  Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the 
murderers  that  they  wounded  each  other  in  their  eager- 
ness to  plunge  their  swords  and  daggers  into  the  body  of 
their  hapless  victim,  he  aU  the  time  uttering  the  most 
agonizing  cries,  which  the  queen  hearing,  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  poor  Davit,  my  good  and  faithful  servant  I  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul."  And  here  it  may  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that  tliis  pious  aspiratiou  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  in  behalf  of  the  spirit  then  passing 
in  agony  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  de^h, 
savours  of  the  holy  pityfulness  of  Christian  charity,  not 
of  the  imhallowed  fervours  of  lawless  love 

Damley  had  consented  to  the  crime,  butihad  lent  no 
personal  assistance  in  the  butchery.  His  ^heart  failed, 
and  he  would  fain  have  drawn  back ;  but  for  him  there 
was  no  retreat.  George  Douglas,  the  postulate,  who  had 
dealt  the  first  blow  to  the  imfortunate  secretary,  by  stab- 
bing him  over  the  queen's  shoulder  with  his  own  whingar, 
concluded  the  business  by  snatching  Damley's  dagger 
from  the  sheath  and  plunging  it  into  the  mangled  corpse, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  This  is  the  blow  of  the 
king,"  leaving  the  royal  weapon  sticking  in  the  wound, 
to  draw  public  attention  to  the  complicity  of  Mary's^  con- 
sort in  the  assassination,  and  prevent  any  credit  from 
being  given  to  his  denial  by  either  her  or  the  people. 

Ruthven  did  not  scruple  to  insult  the  queen  after  the 
foul  deed  was  done,  but  Mary's  high  spirit  never  quailed 
before  his  menaces.  "I  trust,"  she  said,  ^'that  God, 
who  beholdeth  this  from  the  high  heavens,  will  avenge 
my  wrongs,  and  move  that  which  shall  be  bom  of  me  to 
root  out  you  and  your  treacherous  posterity.**  Her  pro- 
phetical denunciation  was  fully  accomplished  by  her  son 
on  the  house  of  Ruthven. 

The  conspirators  no  douht  reckoned  upon  the 
death  of  the  queen  and  her  offspring  as  the  result 
of  such  a  tragedy  enacted  in  her  presence,  and  in 
expectation  of  that  event  they  kept  her  prisoner 
in  her  own  palace.  Damley,  however,  who  had 
besought  and  obtained  forgiveness,  outwitted  them, 
and  the  pair  escaped  to  Dunbar  Castle,  where  we 
find  Mary  but  two  days  after  calling  for  new-laid 
eggs,  and  cooking  them  with  her  own  hands. 
The  conspirators  fled  at  the  news  of  the  elope- 
ment, and  the  queen  ere  long  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  lay  in  the  castle,  where,  on  the  19  th 
June,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  Scottish  throne  was  unwelcome  news 
to  the  ruffians  who  had  dared  the  guilt  of  murder 
and  treason,  and  it  was  hardly  less  so  to  Marj-'s 
implacable  enemy,  Elizabeth  of  England.  She 
received  the  tidiugs  at  Greenwich,  "  where  her 
Majesty  was  in  great  merriness,  and  dancing  after 
supper." 

But  so  soon  as  the  secretary,  Cecil,  sounded  the  news 
of  the  prince's  birth  in  her  ear,  all  merriment  was  laid 
aside  for  that  night;  everj'one  that  were  present  mai-vel- 
ling  what  might  move  so  sudden  a  changement^  for  the 
queen  sat  her  down,  ^vith  her  hand  upon  her  haffet  (her 
temple;  and  bursting  out  to  some  of  her  ladies,  "  how 
that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  the  mother  of  a  fair  son, 
and  she  but  a  ban-en  stock."  This  irrepressible  surprise 
and  mortification  at  the  announcement  of  the  safe  deU- 
very  of  her  royal  cousin,  and  that  God  had  granted  her 
the  blessing  of  a  li\ing  and  lovely  boy,  has  often  been 
cited  a«5  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  innate  env>^  of  Eliza- 
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beth's  disposition  ;  but  it  betrays  also  the  fact  that  she, 
like  others  implicated  in  the  late  barbarous  confederacy, 
had  calculated  ou  the  probability  of  the  death  of  both  the 
mother  and  child,  in  consequence  of  the  terror,  agitation, 
and  personal  injuries  Queen  Mary  had  received  on  the 
dreadful  evening  of  the  9th  of  March,  during  the 
butchery  of  her  faithful  servant  in  her  presence. 

Neither  the  murder  of  Eizzio,  which  he  soon 
learned  to  deplore,  and  the  obloquy  of  which  lay 
upon  his  own  shoulders — nor  the  birth  of  his 
son,  which  a  sagacious  prince  would  have  con- 
verted into  a  means  of  popular  favour,  seem  to 
have  inspired  Damley  with  a  single  grain  of  pru- 
dence. He  plays  the  part  of  a  sullen,  sulky,  and 
conceited  lout,  to  whom  a  sound  whipping  would 
have  done  a  world  of  good — wants  to  go  vaga- 
bondizing on  the  Continent,  whither  he  ought  by 
all  means  to  have  been  sent,  bag  and  baggage — but 
the  infatuated  queen  keeps  him  at  home.  What 
is  soon  to  follow  we  all  know  —  but  we  don't 
know  how  the  immaculate  queen  is  to  come  with 
clean  hands  out  of  that  terrible  blow-up  which  is 
to  leave  her  darling  doll,  drunkard,  and  assassin 
of  a  husband  a  piece  of  fire- blasted  carrion.  But 
Miss  Strickland  knows  all  about  it,  and  will  prove 
the  spotless  innocence  of  the  much-injured  queen, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  maid,  wife,  and  widow 
in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  as  we  shall  aU  be  glad 
to  see  when  the  fifth  volume  of  her  work  sheds 
its  light  upon  the  age. 


Percy  IJffingham;  or.  The  Germ  of  the  Worlds 
Esteem.  By  Henry  Cockton.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  Eoutledge  and  Co.     1853. 

The  plot  of  this  amusing  romance  might  have 
been  wrought  into  an  excellent  comedy  by  the 
pen  of  Morton,  or  George  Colman.  The  hero  is 
a  dashing,  generous,  and  noble-spirited  young 
fellow,  who  is  made  the  tool  and  the  dupe  of  a 
whole  fiy  of  that  distinguished  race  of  scoundrels 
known  as  men  about  town.  The  action  of  the 
story  is  dramatic,  and  many  of  the  characters  are 
such  as  are  to  be  met  with  nightly,  figuring  in 
front  of  the  foot-lights,  and,  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, not  often  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  "We  must 
except  from  this  category,  however,  the  characters 
belonging  to  the  lower  grades  of  life — the  grooms, 
household  servants,  tipstaves,  and  broker's  man. 
These  are  very  true  to  the  artificial  kind  of  nature 
which  characterises  such  samples  of  humanity  in 
the  present  day.  Harry,  the  groom,  is  a  laugh- 
able specimen  of  the  faithful  servant,  but  too 
palpable  an  imitation  of  Sam  Weller  to  have  any 
claim  to  originality.  'Helen,  an  intriguing  flirt, 
is  a  capital  stage  character,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  actress  would  conduce  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  audience,  though  her  existence  in 
actual  life  is  barely  possible.  Flora,  the  heroine, 
is  a  delightful  creature,  faintly  shadowed  forth 
rather  than  drawn  to  the  life,  and  from  the  small 
space  she  fiills  in  the  canvas,  we  have  to  give  her 
credit  for  more  excellencies  than  we  are  allowed 
to  witness.  The  old  folks  are  all  to  be  found  in 
the  play-bills,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
legitimate  relationship  to  the  dramatis  jpersona 


than  for  anything  else.  The  author  seems  aware 
of  his  real  strength,  which  lies  in  the  delineation 
of  low  Ufe,  and  hence  we  have  rather  more  of  it 
than  is  usually  found  in  novels  of  this  class.  The 
story,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  very  readable  one. 


The  PanthropJieon ;  or,  History  of  Food  and  its  Pre- 
paration, from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  tlie  World.  By 
A.  SoYER.  Embellished  with  Forty-two  Steel  Plates, 
illustrating  the  greatest  Gastronomic  Marvels  of 
Antiquity.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
1853. 

We  have  only  space  at  present  to  announce  the 
publication  of  this  elaborate  work,  splendid  in 
azure  and  gold,  upon  which  M.  Soyer  has  been 
diligently  employed  for  several  years.  He  seems 
to  have  spared  no  research  or  labour  in  performing 
his  self-imposed  task,  having  consulted  an  enor- 
mous number  of  authorities,  ancient  and  modem, 
the  bare  catalogue  of  which  occupies  above  three- 
score columns.  We  must  defer  our  notice  of  the 
varied  and  interesting  contents  of  the  book  until 
next  month,  when  we  shall  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  affording  it  a  deliberate  perusal. 


The  Religion  Aspect  of  the  Civil  War  in  China.  By 
the  Bev.  William  H.  Rule.  London  :  Partridge 
and  Oakey.     1853. 

The  religious  public  have  latterly  been  congratu- 
lating themselves  and  one  another  upon  the  sup- 
posed &ct  that  the  prosperous  rebellion  now  going 
on  in  China,  and  which  threatens  the  overthrow 
of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  \a  the  work  of  a  band  of 
insurgents  who  are  Christians  in  creed ;  and  that 
by  their  success  the  celestial  empire  may  ere  long 
take  rank  among  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  who  is  the  subject 
of  no  such  flattering  delusion,  briefly  exhibits  the 
true  state  of  the  case.   He  fathers  the  Trimetrical 
Classic  upon  its  true  authors,  the  Jesuits — exposes 
their  laughable  and  mechanical  mode  of  proselyt- 
ism,  which  they  effected  by  baptizing  the  natives 
surreptitiously,  under  the  pretence  of  physicking 
them — and  shows  the  supreme  folly  of  placing 
any  reliance  either  upon  the  professions  of  the 
popish  mission^rs,  or  the  assumed  Christian  spirit 
of  the  insurrectionists,  who,  pretending   to  be 
followers  of  Christ,  massacre  women  and  children 
in  cold  blood.     The  insurgent  chiefs  pretend  to 
divine  communications  and  immediate  commerce 
with  heaven  and  the  "  elder-brother  Jesus,"  with 
whom  the  rebel  chief  holds  himself  upon  an 
equality.     The  blasphemy,  in  fact,  of  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion,  is  only  equalled  by  their  blood- 
thirstiness.     "Such,"  says  Mr.  Rule,  "are  the 
men  to  whom  some  fancy  that  the  charge  of  re- 
novating China  and  throwing  it  all  open  to  receive 
the  Gospel  is  committed.  .....  We  have  hope, 

indeed,  and  more  than  hope,  for  the  conversion  of 
China,  Imt  it  rests  on  a  better  ground  than  we  can 
find  in  the  religion  or  temper  of  the  insurgents," 
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John  at  Home:  a  Novel.    By  Stanley  Herbert. 
In  throe  rol?.    Loudon :  T.  C.  Nowby.     lHr)3. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  domestic  novel.  Its 
entire  scope  and  bui^dcn  being  the  family  affiurs  of 
Mr.  John  Smith.  John  is  a  London  merchant 
who  has  a  place  of  business  in  the  city,  a  respect- 
able house  situated  in  a  genteel  suburb,  and  in 
process  of  time  we  are  introduced  to  his  wife,  his 
son,  his  daughter,  his  mother-in-law,  his  maiden 
cousin,  and  his  humble  friend,  with  sundry  other 
auxiliaries,  who  come  and  go  as  they  are  wanted 
in  the  story,  after  the  use  and  wont  of  novel 
writing.  John  has,  however,  anotter  connection 
formed  some  time  before  his  marriage,  with  a 
family  of  the  irregular  and  ill-doing  poor,  amongst 
whom  his  illegitimate  son,  Dick,  is  brought  up  in 
the  firm  persuasion  that  he  ought  to  be  the  mer- 
chant's heir,  and  of  course  have  a  signal  ven- 
geance on  his  excluding  son.  To  the  latter  process 
he  is  incited  chiefly  by  his  grand- mother,  with 
whom  he  has  lived  in  a  dim,  dirty  cellar,  through 
her  poverty-stricken  and  ill-minded  age.  In  an 
evil  hour  Dick  is  received,  though  unknown,  into 
Mr.  Smith's  house,  as  half-playfellow,  half-attend- 
ant to  Master  Hill,  who,  being  idolised — in  a 
vulgar  way — by  all  the. heads  of  his  house,  turns 
out,  naturally  enough,  an  ill-conditioned  booby, 
and  Dick's  help  in  forwarding  him  oa  the  road  to 
ruin  is  among  the  most  effective  sketches  in  the 
book. 

"John  at  Home,"  indeed,  deals  with  homely 
matters,  but  the  lessons  intended  are  terribly  true, 
though  from  certain  errors  and  deficiencies,  such 
as  fragmentaiiness,  occasional  improbability,  and 
the  like,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  first 
work.  Should  this  surmise  be  correct,  there  is 
hope  for  the  author's  second  publication;  and  that 
our  readers  may  not  imagine  his  seriousness  un- 
tempered  with  fun  and  humour,  we  give  the 
following  description  of  Master  Bill's  childhood, 
as  set  forth  by  a  seceding  nurse. 

"  That  Master  Billj's  a  child  nobody  can  put  np  with 
•— a  frightaonie  child — an  evil  given  one;  and  as  for  his 
manners  I  can't  teach  him  any — no  how.  Missus  will 
believe  nothing — she  blames  me  for  everything.    I  feeds 


him  till  he  can  hold  no  more,  and  yet  that  wont  do.  And 
I  give  him  the  cordial  tiU  he  snores  again,  but  he  wakes 
up  as  devilish  as  ever :  and  now  he's  taken  to  pinching 
my  arms  black  and  blue,  and  he's  down  in  the  streets, 
when  we  are  out,  and  roars  till  a  mob  gathers  about  us— 
and  puts  his  toys  in  the  fire  after  he's  broke  them  all— 
and  it's  a  mercy  he's  not  set  the  house  on  fire  itself, 

SU-." 

Tliis  promising  boy  lives  and  dies  in  a  manner 
to  fulfil  all  the  omens  of  his  early  day ;  thougli 
we  trust  there  are  few  fathers,  even  among  London 
merchants,  so  wilfully  blind  as  Mr.  John  Smith. 
We  would  also  venture  to  hope  that  there  are  few 
husbands  so  coarsely  careless.  His  wife  is  indeed 
a  nobody,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  most  expres- 
sive term,  and  as  such  she  is  drawn  to  the 
life.  His  daughter  Jane,  who  by  the  way  ia 
the  heroine,  seems  a  girl  of  more  than  common 
sense,  but  unluckily  the  picture  is  not  life-like; 
but  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Brown,  somewhat 
atones  for  that  deficiency.  She  is  a  stout-hearted 
lady,  particularly  strong  in  the  home  government, 
and  amuses  the  reader  by  exhibiting  herself  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  ridiculous  and  characteristic. 
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British  Empire  Mntnal  Fire  Auuranoe  Booiety.— At 
thd  annual  meeting  of  this  Oompany,  held  at  their  offices, 
87,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  James  Low,  Esq.,  the 
Cliairman  of  the  Company,  presiding,  the  Secretary 
read  the  following  report : — 

"  The  National  System  of  Fire  Assurance,  based  upon 
the  Mutual  principle,  founded  by  this  Company  five  years 
since,  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to  meet  with 
unabated  prosperity. 

"  This  system,  which  gives  the  security  of  an  Assur- 
ance agauist  damage  by  Fire  to  the  masses  of  the  popu 
lation  of  this  country  at  cost  price,  fosters  the  prorident 
habits  of  the  people,  by  reducing  to  the  lowest  point  the 
necessary  outlay. 

"The  Directors  of  this  Company  have  popularised 


this  principle  by  the  establishing  of  Branch  OflSces  and 
Agencies,  and  the  dissemination  of  information,  by  means 
of  the  press,  throughout  the  country;  beliering  that  the 
principle  of  Mutual  Fire  Assurance  requires  only  to  be 
known  and  understood  generally,  to  be  universally  prac- 
tised. 

"They  have  a^so,  during  the  past  year,  obtained  the 
additional  security  of  a  Guarantee  Fund  of  jKO0,00O, 
which  has  been  effected  without  interfering  with  the 
Mutual  principle  upon  which  the  Company  is  founded. 

"  It  is  believed  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
property  in  this  country  is  uninsured,  affording  ample 
scope  for  the  operation  of  this  Company ;  and  th6  Diiec- 
tors  have  urged  upon  the  Agents  and  Policy-holders  of 
the  Company  earnestly  to  make  known  its  features  to 
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persons  not  at  present  assxired  in  a  Mutual  Office.  With 
this  view,  also,  nearly  two  hundred  respectable  persons 
have  been  appointed  as  additional  Agents  durmg  the 
past  year. 

'  "  The  business  of  the  Company  has  very  considerably 
increased  during  the  past  jear,  and  the  losses  have  been, 
both  in  the  year  and  from  the  commencement  of  tho 
Company,  less  than  half  the  premimns  received ;  and  it 
is  considered,  that  if  the  vigorous  measures  in  operation 
for  the  safe  extension  of  the  Company's  business  be  ably 
seconded  by  the  PoUcy-holders,  still  more  encouraging 
results  will  appear  in  tlie  year  ensuing. 

"  The  Directors  reported  last  year  that  they  had  ap- 
plied to  Government  to  remove  a  very  onerous  tax 
imposed  under  the  Joint  Stock  Act,  whereby  every  Mu- 
tual Office  had  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  Is.  per  Policy- 
holder, which  seeing  that  the  Company  has  issued  above 
0,000  policies,  amounted  to  a  considerable  yearly  sum. 
The  Directors  are  happy  to  state,  that,  upon  these  rt  pre- 
sentations, the  above  tax  was  removed,  and  the  removal 
made  to  apply  to  all  Mutual  Offices,  whether  for  Fire  or 
Life  Assurance.  And  if  the  suggestions  the  Directors  are 
about  offering  to  Government  in  respect  to  the  partial 
abolition  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Duty  are  equally  success- 
ful, two  great  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  Fire  Insurance 
among  the  masses  of  the  middle  and  working-classes  will 
have  been  removed. 

**  During  the  last  year  2,016  new  policies  have  been 
issued  by  the  Company,  assuring  property  to  the  extent 
of  j£()40,501,  and  making  the  total  assurances  effected 
8,78a  for  je3,664,68l  sterling. 

**  The  receipts  of  the  past  year  have  been  jC8,124  2s.  lOd. 
l)eing— 

Premiums       ....  ^4,107  14    8 

Duty i;4,016     8     2 

"  The'  total  receipts  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Company  — 

Premiums       ....        ^12,365  18    3 
Duty il2,4C3    2    2 

Total         .        .        .        ^24,828     0    6 

"The  Directors  recommend  the  Policy-holders  to 
extend  the  Mutual  principle,  by  inducing  their  friends  to 
pisure  their  property  with  the  Company." 

United  Kataal  life  Assurance  Society. — The  fourth 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Offices,  Charing-cross. 
CapL  Fitzmaurice  presided  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Sir  Robert  Price,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Colvin 
(the  Actuary)  read  the  following  report  and  balance- 
sheet  :  —  • 

"  The  Directors  of  the  *  United  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society'  have  much  satisfaction  in  meeting  the  Members 
for  the  fourth  time,  and  in  submitting  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Society's  progress. 

<<  During  the  year  ending  31st  May  last,  227  proposals 
have  been  received,  and  103  policies  issued,  assuring 
SMxns  amounting  to  ,£40,438,  and  yielding  an  addition 
to  the  previous  annual  income  of  ^£1,676  6s.  Od.  per  an- 
num. 

"  Since  the  31st  May  last,  82  policies  have  been  is- 
sued, and  the  total  result  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Society  to  the  present  time  may  be  shortly  stated  as 
follows:  — 1,165  proposals  have  been  received,  and  850 
policies  issued,  assuring  the  siun  of  j£21(t,454  138.,  and 
yielding  an  annual  income  from  premiums  of  .£7,278  48. 7d. 
The  number  of  policies  actuedly  in  force  at  the  present 
time,  after  deducting  lapsed  policies  and  claims,  is,  712; 
the  amount  assured,  ^177,131  18s.;  and  the  annual 
income,  jeo,093  Os.  2d. 

^  The  amount  paid  in  claims  under  policies  during 
the  year  is  £2,100  2s.  Of  this  amount,  however,  £500 
belong  strictly  to  last  year's  accounts  ( as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  that  report),  the  claims  having  arisen  in 
that  year,  though  they  did  not  fall  to  be  paid  till  the  pre- 
sent year.  Your  Directors  may  be  allowed  to  state  that 
these  claims  were  all  paid  with  promptness,  and  to  add 
that,  in  the  mtyority  of  cases,  the  parties  assured  would 
never  have  had  suggested  to  them  this  act  of  provident 
forethought,  by  which  the  misery  arising  from  total  des- 


titution has  been  averted,  but  for  the  agency  of  this 
Society. 

*^  Two  other  claims  of  small  amount  have  been  ad- 
emitted,  and  will  be  paid  in  due  course. 

"  Your  Directors,  satisfied  of  the  favourable  progress 
of  the  Society,  have  not  thought  it  necessary  this  year  to 
make  a  valuation  of  its  assets  and  liabilities.  It  is  a  task 
of  considerable  labour,  which,  from  a  recent  increase  of 
official  business,  the  Actuary  has  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish, but  as  it  will  be  necessary,  in  conformity  with  the 
deed  of  settlement,  to  make  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  the  next  year,  wi3i  a  "view 
to  the  first  division  of  profits,  the  financial  position  of 
the  Society  will  then  be  fully  and  clearly  shown. 

"  Three  Directors  retire  by  rotation,  but  offer  them- 
selves for  re-election,  viz.  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P., 
the  Hon.  "W.  E.  Fitzmaurice,  and  the  Earl  of  Orkney. 

"  Mr.  J.  F.  Aldridge,  the  Members'  Auditor,  also  retires, 
but  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

(Signed)  "  Robert  Price,  Chairman." 

"London,  54,  Charing-cross,  14th  July,  1853." 

Balance-sheet  from  Ist  June,  1852,  to  8Ut  May,  1853. 

Db.                          receipts.  £     8.  d. 

Balance  from  last  year's  account       •        .  077  16  0 

Cash  advanced  by  Directors  and  others    .  350    0  0 

Assurance  premiums         ....  5,603    4  3 


£6,931     1    0 
£     s.   d. 


Cr.  expendittjre. 

General  expenses — 
Rent  and  taxes  <        .    231  17     1 

Advertising    .         .        ,         .       81  15     9 
Stationery  and  printing  •    173    5    4 

Office  expenses,  messengers, 

postages,  parcels,  stamps, 

and  petty  charges       .        .     107    8  11 
Salaries  ....    505    0    0 

Law  charges  and  registration 

fees    .        .        .        .        .        6    7    0 
Agency  charges  and  travelling 

expenses    ....     148     7    8 
Commission  «        »        .    243    4    6 

Medical  fees  .        .        •        .     170    4    0 
Auditors'  fees        .        .        .      21     0    0 
Directors' fees        .        .        .225  15  11 
Interest  paid      .     140    9    8 
Less  received     .      92    8    5 

48    1    3 

1,962    7    6 

Re-assuranee 351  12    5 

Loans  (mcluding  half-pms.,  £SQ7  12s.  4d.    1,600    4  10 
Policy  stamps  (balance)  .        .        .  0  15    0 

Income-tax        ....«•  7    5  10 

Claims  paid 2,100    2    0 

Policy  surrendered  .        .        .        .  2  13    5 

Balance  of  cash  at  bankers'        465     1    1 

Do.  in  office       .        .        .  77  14    8 

Do.  in  hands  of  agents       •        S63    4    4 

906    0    1 


^6,931    1    0 


Eagle  Inraranoe  Company.— At  the  annual  general 
meeting  oT  the  jproprietors  of  this  Company,  held  at  Rad- 
ley's  Hotel,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars ;  Walter  An- 
derson Peacock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  Mr.  JelHcoe  read  the 
following  report : — 

**  The  Directors  are  gratiffed  at  being  enabled  to  submit 
to  the  proprietors  the  following  very  satisfactory  report, 
made  by  the  Company's  Auditors. 

"  *  To  the  Chairman,  Deputy-Chainnan,  and  Directors 
of  the  Eagle  Insurance  Company. 

"*  Gentlemen — ^Annexed  we  beg  to  present  you  with 
our  Annual  Report  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  accoimts 
to  the  30th  June,  1853. 

^*  *  Wer  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 
"  *  Your  most  obedient  servants, 

« <  Eagle  Office,  10th  Aogost,  1853.* 
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Surjdus  Fund  Account. 

INCOME    OF   THE   YEAH  ENDING   30th   JUNE,   1853. 

Balance    in    hand,    30th  £       s.   d. 

June,  1853    .        .        .  153,039    4     9 

New  premiums  received  .     8,317    3     5 

Old        ditto        ditto      .   90,3.>8  19     5 

Annuities  and  interest  on 
mortgages    .        .        .    23,452  10    5 

Di\idend8  on  funded  pro- 
perty   ....     0,989  18    0 

Profit  on  final  sale  of  stock     7,943    0    8 

137,031  11  11 


CHARGE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Dividend  to  proprietors 

Claims 

Bonus 

Policies  surrendered 

Annuities 

Be-assurances 

Commission    . 

Medical  fees    . 

Income  tax 

Expenses  of  management 


64,257  0 
3,820  15 
1,037  4 
1,323  10 
3,751  3 
3,317  0 
439  13 
971  10 
6,101     0 


6 
2 
3 

2 

7 
4 
8 
4 
5 


jC2U(),070  16 

£        8. 
6,240    O 


Balance  on  SOth  June,  1853,  as  below 


85,618  18 
198,211  18 


s. 


£ 

5,835  18 
29,990     7 


Balance  Sheet. 

LIABILITIES. 

Interest  due  to  proprietors    . 

Claims  and  bonus  unpaid 

Value  of  sums  assured  by  the  Company  1,382,039    6 

Sundry  accounts   .....  882    4 

Proprietors'  fund  .  121,524    0    0 

Surplus  fund,  as  above    198,211  18    3 

819,735  18 


ASSETS. 

Amount  invested  in  Life  interests* 
„  „        Mortgages* 

„  „        He  versions 

Sundry  accoimts 

3  per  cent  Beduced  Annuities 

Consolidated  Long  Annuities 
Cash  and  bills        .... 
Advanced  on  the  Company's  policies 
Agents'  balances    .... 
Value  of  assurance  premiums 


8 

d. 
0 


5 


je290,070  16     8 


d. 

9 
4 
1 
0 


jei,738,489  14 

5 

£            8. 

d. 

.  250,185  13 

7 

.  312,177  15 

1 

.   12,007  1 

0 

2,374  12 

3 

70,039  1 

11 

.   70.180  19 

10 

6,000  12 

8 

.   10,772  6 

3 

.   22,522  9 

7 

.   11,735  18 

7 

.  969,893  3 

8 

Xl,738,489  14    5 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  this  H^port  that  the  new  business 
of  the  year  has  considerably  exceeded  the  average  of  the 
lastfive  years,  while  the  claims  are  less  by  .£4,172  19s.  2d. 
than  they  were,  one  year  witli  another,  during  that  period. 

"  The  expenses,  owing  to  certain  charges  incidental  to 
the  recent  division  of  surplus,  are  somewhat  greater  this 
year  than  previously. 

"The total  income  of  the  year  is  Jei37,031  11a.  lid., 
and  the  total  outlay  ^91,858  18s.  5d.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  all  demands,  and 

*  Including  interest  due. 


makinfj  proA'ision  for  every  claim  ascertained  at  the  time 
of  making  up  the  account,  of  i!  15,172  13s.  6d. 

•'  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  balance  of  the  sur- 
plus fund  was  laAit  stated  to  be  ^153,039  4s.  9d.  This 
is  now  inci-eased  by  the  operations  of  the  year  to 
I' 198,211  18s.  3d.,  subject  of  course  to  such  changes  as 
may  be  found  to  arise  when  a  re-valuation  of  the  Com- 
pany's assets  and  liabilities  shall  be  made. 

"  The  Directors  have  had  occasion  to  sell  out  some 
stock,  to  prorido  for  certain  investments;  and  they  are 
liaf>py  to  say  that  it  has  realised,  as  will  be  obserred, 
jL'7,943  Os.  8d.  more  than  it  cost.  Looking  upon  this  as 
so  much  interest  received  during  the  year,  the  assets  at 
the  commencement  of  it,  viz.  i:738,884  17s.  lid.,  raaj  be 
considered  as  having  yielded,  on  the  average,  j£5  3s.  lid. 
l>er  cent. 

^'  The  assets,  as  they  stood  on  the  30Lh  June  last,  were 
invested  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Per  annum.  Per  cent. 

£        s.    d.  £    s.  d.    £  &.1 

146,820  14    5  in  Government 

securities,  yiel^g  5,739  17  11  or  3  4  7 
342,574  13  9  in  mortgages  .  .14,013  3  6or4  110 
231,426     1  11  in  life  interests    .12,733  14    7or5  10  0 

12,007     1     0  in  reversions        .      480    4    8or4   0  0 

35,767  19    8  unproductive 


£768,596  10    9  j£*3 1,967    18^32 

And  the  mean  rate  of  interest  yielded  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
i;4  3s.  2d.  per  cent,  per  annum." 

The  proceedings  terminated  by  an  announcement  irom 
the  chairman,  of  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  payable  in 
October  inst. 

European  Life  Inraranoe  and  Annuity  Cempany.— At 

the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Company,  the  Di- 
rectors submitted  their  report  for  the  past  year,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  particulars  : — During  the 
year  1852, 375  new  policies  have  been  completed,  insuring 
the  sum  of  .£196,872  168.  9d.,  the  premiums  upon  which 
amount  to  ^66,331 15s.  Id.  The  amount  proposed  for  in- 
surance during  the  same  period  was  X*324,476  2s.  6d. ;  of 
which  was  completed  £196,870  168.  9d. ;  declined, 
£54,749  19s.  6d. ;  not  completed,  withdrawn,  and  out- 
standing, £72,855  6s.  3d.  The  claims  paid  during  the 
same  period,  have  amounted  to/£33,559  16s.  lOd.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-one  policies  have  lapsed  within  the 
year,  insuring  £124,341  2s.  Od.,  upon  which  has  been 
paid  for  claims  and  surrenders,  £34,455  Os.  5d.  Dining 
the  same  period  9  annuitants  have  died,  to  whom  the 
Company  was  paying  annually  the  sum  of  £382  13s.  2d.: 
the  value  of  that  sum  is  £1,388  to  the  credit  of  the  office. 
The  operations  of  the  Company  have  been  extended  to 
Germany,  to  Belgium,  and  to  Sweden  and  Norway;  and 
the  Directore  have  great  reason  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the 
restdt  of  the  continental  business,  and  have  pleasure  in 
reporting  that,  as  far  as  the  arrangements  have  been 
completed,  they  are  working  exceedingly  well.  The  Pi- 
rectors  have  very  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the 
meeting  upon  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts 
during  the  last  few  years;  a  success  which  they  feel  Is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  active  exertions  of  the  Ck)in- 
pany's  Secretaiy,  \V.  B.  Ford,  Esq.,  of  whose  senicesthey 
think  it  would  not  be  right  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  unqualified  approbation.  The  business 
of  the  day  having  terminated,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  voted  to  Henry  Holland  Harrison,  Esq.,  for  his  able 
and  impartial  conduct  in  the  chair. 
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A  TRIAD   OF   GREAT   POETS ;    THEIR  TEMPERAMENT,  GENIUS,  AND  ART. 


Is  concluding  this  series  of  Essays,  we  are  now 
to  justify  the  general  plan,  which  has  heen  laid 
out,  and  partly  completed,  for  this  oomparative 
review  of  our  three  great  poet  Mends.  We  have 
sketched  their  historic  lives  and  practical  expe- 
rience; wo  have  also,  for  the  sake  of  helping 
readers  to. sympathise  with  the  elder  two,  and  to 
make  due  allowance  for  the  errors,  which  JEschylus 
and  Dante  shared,  with  all  the  world  of  their  own 
times,  hriefly  indicated,  hy  three  or  four  citations 
and  remarks,  (cast  in  the  course  of  their  biography 
like  milestones  that  are  placed  in  the  road  to  in- 
dicate the  distance  from  another  stage  of  progress,) 
the  unequal  bias  of  moral  influences,  and  the  im- 
perfect culture,  which  those  noble  minds  had  to 
undergo ;  the  Greek  living,  as  Dante  would  say, 
"nel  tempo  degli  Dei  falsi  e  bugiardi;"  the 
Italian  livings  as  Milton  would  say,  in ''  the  black 
and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and  antichristian 
t3rranny,  when  the  huge  overshadowing  train  of 
error  had  almost  swept  the  stars  out  of  the  firma- 
ment of  the  Church."  We  did  not  attempt  to 
characterise  the  religious  impressions  of  Milton 
himself;  because  that  degree  of  familiarity  with 
the  ideas  of  Christian  Puritanism,  which  is  re- 
quired to  appreciate  the  moral  status  of  our 
countryman,  must  have  been  supplied,  to  most  of 
us,  by  conversation  with  the  serious  people  of  our 
own  dajr,  and,  to  many  of  us,  by  our  individual 
convictions.  The  representatives  of  every  sect 
and  every  religious  principle,  that  mingled  in  the 
discussions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still  exist 
among  us,  although  considerably  changed  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  having  mitigated 
happily  their  mutual  strife.  The  essential  prin- 
ciple of  modem  Protestantism,  the  assertion  of 
absolute  freedom  of  conscience,  is  winning .  more 
general  acknowledgement;  and  it  was  this,  toge- 
ther with  the  recognition  of  that  truth  by  which 
the  right  to  the  liberty  of  thought  is  warranted ; 
namely,  the  intrinsic  and  inaHenable  value  of 
humanity — a  truth  attested  by  every  one  of  the 
great  movements  of  modem  society,  by  revolutions 
of  polity,  and  of  social  manners,  by  free  trade,  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  tone  of  all  our 
preaching  and  literature, — it  was  these  two  re- 
voL.  XX. — ^iro.  ccxxxix. 


lated  and  consequent  propositions,  of  which  one 
of  the  foremost  heralds  was  John  Milton.  We 
have  been  contented,  therefore,  with  naming  him 
the  great  religious  poet    of   Protestantism; 


as 


without  undertaking^  to/idalyse  his  own  creed,  or 
test  his  sectarian  partialities.  His  controver- 
sial writings,  especially  since  the  publication,  in 
1825,  of  his  long  lost  tract  upon  Christian  t)oc- 
trine,  aflbrd  the  most  expHcit  information  upon 
all  those  subjects,  of  which  the  zealous  have 
been  quite  ready  to  avail  themselves. 

Some  reader  may  have  asked,  how  can  this 
lengthy  accoimt  of  the  political,  tile  religious  and 
philosophical  engagements  of  our  poets  be  requi- 
site, to  enable  us  to  appreciate  iheir poetry?  Is 
not  a  poem,  like  a  statue,  or  an  air  of  music,  a 
pure  creature  of  fine  art,  whose  charms  we  enjoy 
q^ite  irrespectively  of  the  disposition  of  its  author? 
Were  not  these,  poets  who  wrote  "not  for  an  age 
but  for  all  time  ?"  It  is  for  us  to  answer  such  an 
objection,  and  to  justify  the  biographical  mode  of 
criticism,  which  we  have  followed.  We  confess, 
then,  that  imaginative  art, — ^valuable  and  agreeable 
as  its  productions  may  be  for  their  own  sake, — 
would  not  affect  us  vehemently,  if  we  did  not 
habitually  regard  them  as  a  communication  of  the 
author's  mind.  It  is  because  a  poem,  though  it 
be,  like  the  great  works  of  Homer  and  of  Shak- 
speare,  devoid  of  a  single  express  introduction  of 
the  author's  personal  affairs,  miut  he,  nevertheless, 
a  most  vivid  revelation  of  himself,  and  of  the 
choicest  part  of  himself,  consciously  selected  and 
refined,  that  we  study  the  poem  for  ever,  with  a 
love  and  admiration  as  warm  as  if  we  clasped  the 
poet's  hand,  explored  his  face,  and  heard  his 
living  tongue.  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  claim 
the  men  who  talk  to  us  in  books,  as  real  associates 
and  companions  of  our  own.  Por  our  part,  wo 
cherish  the  poets,  rather  for  what  they  are  to  us, 
than  for  what  they  give  us.  It  is  not  so  with 
didactic  and  scientific  literature,  which  we  may 
esteem  as  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  instruc- 
tion. The  poetry  is  the  expression  of  a  man^s 
humour ;  it  is  the  frank  effusion  of  his  feelings ; 
it  is  what  we  seek  in  a  friend's  confidence,  only 
separated  frx)m  impertinencies,  and  elevated  into 
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ideal  harmony  of  utterance.     JFJiat  is  it  we  desire 
a  friend  to  tell  us,  in  the  hour  of  intimate  com- 
munion, that  we  may  learn  to  know  him  better  ? 
Is  it  not  the  confession  of  his  heart's  secret,  of 
his  affections,   of  his  hope   and  fear;  of  what 
pleases  and  of  what  disgusts  him,  of  his  sufferings 
in  reaUty,  and  of  his  aspirations  to  a  fairer  life 
than  reajity  affords  ?    Andwhgt  else  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  poet's  communication  but  thi<) ;  which 
is  the  more  dear  to  the  listener,  when  it  is  di- 
vested of  egotism,  when  it  appears  to  be  narrating, 
not  my  story,  but  yours  and  ours,  the  feelings  and 
the  fate  of  our  common  humanity,  shown  in  a 
fictitious  example  ?     Do  not  we  feel,  that  while 
the  poet  seems  to  be  talking  of  Othello  and  of 
Hector,  and  of  transactions  in  which  neither  we 
nor  Shakspeare  were  actually  concerned,  he  is,  in 
real  sincerity,  talking  of  the  mysteries  and  the 
capacities  of  his  own  heart,  which  is  a  faithful 
mirror  to  our  own  hoart,  "as  in  water  face  an- 
swereth  to  face  ? "     What  profounder  confidence, 
what  sweeter  sad  counsel,  should  we  long  to  have 
in  his  company,  if  he  were  in  London  to-day,  or 
if,  as  Charles  Lamb  wished  to  do,  wo  "  heard  his 
sweet  voice  bid  us  welciJme  in  heaven  ? "     This 
candour,  this  ingenuous  abandon,  with  which  the 
man  of  genius,  who  never  uses  it  may  be,  the  first 
personal  pronoun,  does  yet  allow  us  to  perceive 
his  private  prepossessions,  or  imparts  to  us,  with- 
out reserve,  his  sentiments  and  views  of  life, 
sufficiently  excuses  our  demand  fw  his  biography, 
a?  the  proper  complement  of  his  poetical  works. 
Moreover,  Dante  and  Milton  have  indulged  in 
directly  autobiographical  s'^atements  and  allusions, 
more  freely  than  any  other  writers  except  the 
'  Jiyrical  ones,  who  made  it  their  sole  task  to  express 
their  own  emotions.     Not  only  does  the  poem 
reveal  the  man ;  the  knowledge  of  the  man  ex- 
plains the  poem.     His  spirit  is  the  soul  of  its 
fabric,  and  transpires  through  ^1  the  pores  of 
language ;  it  is  interesting,  then,  to  look  how  the 
Same   spirit  aliimated  his  real  life.     It  was  in 
practice  and  endurance,  in  the  realities  of  effort, 
pleasure,  and  pain,  that  he  acquired  the  stuff  to 
make  up  into  poetry ;  the  passions  and  faculties 
of  humanity  can  be  learned  in  no  other  school. 
This  con^^ideration  we  have  already  insisted  upon, 
when  we  spoke  of  the  poets  as  men  of  business, 
ipen  of  the  world.     As  we  have  seen  them  all 
three,  in  their  day  and  generation,  active  in  poli- 
tical affa'.rs  and  afterwards  disappointed,  super- 
seded by  revolutionary  agencies  against  which 
Ihey  protested  without  avail,  so  it  is  remarkable, 
that  they  were,  each  in  his  grey  and  venerable 
years,  placed  in  a  kind  of  isolation  among  their 
contemporaries,  as  if  they  sat  upon  some  eminence 
Svithdrawn  from  the  actual  bustle  of  the  world, 
and  favourable  to  the  contemplation  of  eternal 
human  interests.     They  became,  i:: stead  of  suc- 
cessful statesmen,  the  chief  of  religious  poets.    In 
tills  character,  we  had  to  consider,  secondly,  their 
j-elation  to  the  peculiar  notions,  which  were  ac- 
cepted in  llieir  respective  ages,  in  regard  to  human 
duty  and  destiny,  the  mysteries  of  spiritual  ex- 
istence, and  the  supernatural  relations  of  man. 
It  would  ^ot  have  been  becoming,  to  discuss  those 


solemn  themes  um^servedly,  in  the  pages  of  a 
popular  magazine  like  this ;  but  the  few  sugges- 
tions, that  we  offered,  may  serve  to  point  out 
where  a  way  is  open  to  the  researches  of  those 
who  choose  to  explore  the  Hellenic  mythology,  or 
the  scholastic  philosophy  of  medisBval  Catholicism, 
with  the  aid  of  such  guides  as  Ottfried,  Miiller, 
and  Droyscn,  in  the  one  case  i  ax^  Ozanam  in  the 
other. 

If  our  readers  will  refer  to  the  general  ohena- 
tions,  with  which  we  introduced  these  Essays,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  we  esteem  these  mighty 
poets,  as  distinguished  from  most  others,  in  the 
primal  originality,  and  massive  solidity,  of  their 
mental  substance.     We  do  not  mean, —  for  it  is 
not  the  case  with  them, — originality  of  invention. 
They  liberally  gathered  the  fruits  of  others'  fancy, 
and  used,  with  a  royal  prerogative,  whatever  they 
found;  ^schylus  took    his  incidents  from  the 
Grecian  epic,  and  his  choral  style  from  the  Grecian 
lyrical  compositions;  Dante   collected   a  miscel- 
laneous crowd  of  personages,  from  all  the  history 
and  romances  he  had  ever  read,  to  people  the 
ultramundane  regions,  of  which  monkish  tradi- 
tions, and  vulgar  fables,   suggested  to  him  the 
topography  and  climate ;  Milton  borrowed  more, 
because  he  had  studied  more ;  and  the  Bcbolar  has 
a  right  to  borrow,  as  he  did,  thoughts  for  which 
ho  paid  large  interest  in  the  new  value  and  cur- 
rency his  genius  bestowed  upon  them.    The  in- 
vention of  plots  was  not  their  task ;  we  doub^ 
whether  it  be  the  task  of  any  human  intelligence. 
What  are  the  new  stories,  and  who  invents  them? 
Strip  any  romantic  tale  of  its  accessories,  deprive 
it  of  colour  and  character,  leaving  the  mere  trans- 
action, reported  briefly ;  who  will  claim  its  au- 
thorship?    None  but  Nature,  who  is  the  only 
original  novelist,  presenting  us,  now  and  then,  in 
her  various  yet  ever  consistent  productions,  the 
facts  that  appear  in  the  newspapers,  in  courts  of 
law,  in  history,  with  new  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, harmonised  by  the  infallible  canon  of 
reality.     Shakspeare  was  not  an  inventor  in  this 
sense;   nor  was  JEschylus,   Dante,   or   Milton. 
Their  illustrations  and  imagery,  too,  were  not  un- 
frequently,  —  Milton's  usually,  —  adopted   from 
conventional   types,  as  must  be  done  by  every 
poet,  more  or  less ;  though  -^schylus  and  Dante, 
by  virtue  of  their  vigorous  perceptive  faculty  and 
healthy  sensuous  organisation,  added  more  abun- 
dantly to  the  store,  which,  in  a  comparatiyely 
early  period  of  their  languages,  each  had  found 
but  scantily  furnished.  •  Wherein,  therefore,  does 
the  originality  of  their  poetry  consist  ?    It  is  iB 
that  which  constitutes  the  elementary  substance 
of  poetry;   we  mean,  its   seittiment.      l^ecause 
this,  which  is  the  eliicreal  essence  of  a  work  of 
art,  belongs  to  a  jsincere  author,  and  is  not  imi- 
tated from  a  foreign  example,'^^-  as  the  external 
manner  and  the  structure  of  his  poem  maybe,— hut 
is  the  genuine  effusion  of  his  own  tempenunen^; 
we  esteem  him  an  original  poet.     If  by  research, 
or  by  supernatural  revelation, —  supposing  ft  lij' 
ing  Muse  to  stand  at  the  student's  elbow,— d^ 
can  obtain  the  knowledge  of  unparalleled  events, 
and  of  dramatic  situations  that  surpass  all  inter- 
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ests  of  real  life, —  if  lie  can,  hj  understanding  all 
science  and  all  mysteries,  supply  himself  with 
similes  and  metaphors  out  of  the  entire  universe, 
which  never  occurred  to  any  other  fancy, —  if  he 
can  utter  musical  unheard-of  modulations  of  lan- 
guage ;  nay,  if  he  can  employ  a  fresh  language, 
speaking  with  a  tongue  beyond  those  of  men  or 
angels, —  yet,  if  the  feelings,  to  which  his  poetry 
would  appeal,  be  not  his  own,  if  his  rapture  be 
afifected  and  hia 'solemnity  a  sham, —  then  his  in- 
genious fabric,  which  h^is  been  planned  and  built 
by  the  cold  hand  of  intellect,  and  decorated  with 
glittering  jewels  of  wit,  resembles  an  edifice  of  the 
frost  upon  the  Keva,  beautiful  and  brilliant,  but 
an  un£t  lodging  for  the  warm  human  heart,  and 
will  vanish  before  the  glow  of  natural  affection. 

**  Then,  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  *  I  have  felt.'  '* 

Kow,  the  great  poets,  the  immortal  popular  poets, 
whom  we  delight  to  celebrate,  did  so  stand  up, 
"like a  man. in  wrath,"  because  they  w»re  in  wrath, 
and  speak  or  sing  with  the  cordial  voice  of  pas- 
sion, till  their  big  rage  had  abated  itself  by  dis- 
charge, and  their  vehement  natures  went  on  to 
pour  forth  sweeter  and  loftier  tones,  in  harmony 
with  the  celestial  concord  of  the  spheres.  Their 
poetry*  was  the  fuU  utterance  of  their  emotional, 
in  union  with  their  intellectual  faculties.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  as  pertinent  for  us  to  regard  their 
characteristic  mood  and  spirit,  as  the  degree  of 
their  knowledge  and  taste. 

We  affirm,  that  certain  assthetio  qualities  of 
their  poetry,  in  which,  though  differing  widely  in 
knowledge  and  taste,  JBschylus,  Dante,  and  Mil- 
ton resemble  each  other,  have  the  original  motive 
of  their  exhibition,  in  certain  moral  sentiments, 
in  which  these  men,  who  differed  also  in  some 
features  of  personal  character,  did  agree  with 
each  other,  and  that  they  were  impressed  with 
those  sentiments  more  profoundly  than  ordinary 
men.  It  is  not  only  by  didactic  sentences  and  by 
the  direct  expression  of  noble  feelings,  nor  is  it 
only  by  warning  or  promising  examples,  that  the 
poet  inculcates  a.  high  morality.  The  spring  of 
every  virtue  is  the  spiritual  energy  of  the  free 
will.  To  invigorate  this  main  power  of  human 
nature,  by  exercising  it  through  sympathy  with 
contending  emotions,  is  the  true  mission  of  the 
poet.  When  such  an  effect  is  realised,  the 
ffisthetic  means  are  pathos  and  sublimity.  Let  us 
refer  to  the  remarks  of  Schiller,  quoted  in  a  former 
essay,  (On  the  Poetry  of  Martial  Enthusiasm). 
"  The  ultimate  aim  of  Art  is  to  represent  what 
is  fluperscnsual ;  and  the  art  of  the  tragedian 
.especially  does  this,  bv  making  our  moral  inde- 
pendence of  the  physical  laws  appear  incarnate, 
in  the  condition  of  suffering.     The  free  principle 

• i 1-  ■  ■       ■ ■  ■  '      ::■ 

•  We  have  read  a  good  many  **  Theories  of  Poetry," 
and  some  of  tliem  containing  a  good  deal  of  trtith  ;  but 
none  has  appeared  more  satisfactoiy,  than  the  definition 
ve  heard  given  in  a  lecture  by  Professor  A.  J.  Scott :  ^- 
^  Poetry  expresses  that  condition  of  mind  in  which  all 
the  faculties  are  in  harmonious  exercise."  The  common 
remark,  that  the  poetic  disposition  is  that,  in  wliich  the 
hnagination  supplies  concrete  ideas  to  correspond  with 
ihe  emotions  of  the  heart,  agrees  with  this  definition. 


within  US  only  becomes  known  to  us,  through  the 
resistance  it  opposes  to  the  violence  done  to  the 
senses.' '  The  same  observation  is  made  by  Schlegel, 
as  justifying  the  introduction  of  harshness  and 
cruelty  in  tragic  compositions.  "  Inward  Uberty, 
and  external  necessity,  are  the  two  poles  of  th9 
world  of  tragedy."  We  believe,  that  if  the  poetry 
of  JBschylus,  Dante,  and  Milton  be  excellent  in 
sublimity,  the  reason  of  that  excellence  is,  that 
the  men  were  so  manful  of  spirit;  and,  that  if 
their  genius  inclined,  by  a  natural  bias  which 
even  their  refinement  of  taste  was  not  equal  to 
correct,  to  represent  objects  of  terror  and  paia,TTr 
the  reason  was,  that,  intuitively  finding  ui  such 
conceptions  the  indulgence  of  their  opmbatiye 
energy,  they  came  unconsciously  to  prefer  tboM 
ideal  aspects  of  life  in  which  the  soul  appears  to 
endure  and  defy  the  utmost  conceivable  severitj 
of  sensible  torture  and  anguish,  of  the  natural 
affections.  This  propensity  to  rush  on  to  meet 
the  menaces  of  death,  or  to  dwell  with  a  fearful 
joy  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  anticipating 
the  erash  of  ruin,  is  characteristic  of  a  -  mind 
**  covered  with  the  shadow  of  the  Infinite,"  strong 
in  the  conscious  possession  of  a  personal  mUt 
vigilant  in  mental  introspection,  and  holding  at  a 
respectful  distance  the  attractions  of  sensual  exi 
perience.  Such  an  eminent  spiritual  powei*  i$ 
that  of  Milton,  which  bespeaks  its  presence  in  th« 
fiery  pool,  where  the  rebel  archangel,  discovmng^' 
by  pam,  tiiat  **  the  mind  is  its  own  place,''  gathen 
up  and  musters  the  forces  of  his  moral  n^^tii^  I 

♦'  What  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
^^  is  not  lost;  the  imconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else,  not  to  be  overcome."  ' 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  poweri  defying  force  an^ 
fate,  that  Satan  bids  the  ''horrors,  hail;''  (vnd  the 
poet's  heart  goes  with  him,  and  is  quite  fit  home 
in  the  midst  of  "adamantine  chains  and  p^a} 
fire."  It  stimulates  him  to  endure  even  more 
repugnant  scenes,  unrelieved  by  the  expression  of 
heroic  sentiment ;  as  in  the  vision  of  tho  lazar- 
housc,  which  equals  any  Dantesque  accumulation 
of  gross  torments, — and  in  the  utterly  repulsive, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  strangely  fascinating  mpn- 
sters  of  Sin  and  Death.  Milton  felt,  that,  in 
things  extremely  revolting,  the  means  are  to  be 
found  of  exciting  a  sublime  reactionary  effort  of 
the  mind.  It  is  true,  that  he  looked  for  sublimity 
elsewhere,  in  the  elements  of  vastness,  vagueness, 
and  obscurity,  wherein  his  imagination  coul4 
move  like  a  creative  spirit  over  the  antemjindain^ 
flood  J 

"  When  straight  behold  the  throne 

Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread 

Wide  o'er  the  wasteiiil  deep/' 

The  blind  poet,  when  he  deplored  his  de|Hiratioii 
of  light,  was  privileged  to  behold  the  majesty  of 
darkness;  no  other,  (perhaps  excepting  Byron,) 
has  conveyed  so  much  sense  of  reality  into  obseure 
and  indistinct  impressions.  But  Milton,  with  hi> 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  graces,  with  his  tasta 
cultured  by  the  study  of  melodious  Italy,  and  of 
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the  Grecian  models  of  poetic  harmony,  was  never, 
by  a   passion  for  strong  efFects,    tempted  into 
coarseness.     Dante,  though  he  loved  music  and 
flowers,  and  the  beauty  of  woman,  as  fondly  as 
any  of  the  pastoral  BeieentUti  whose  airy  pretti- 
nesses  were  so  much  admired  by  the  Italianising 
poets  of  England  from  Spenser  to  Milton,  — lived 
m  a  less  polished  age,  when  fierce  passions  were 
vented  in  cruel  deeds  without  remorse,  and  when 
club  law  prevailed,  and  violent  rudeness  blunting 
the  tender  sensibilities;  in  a  state  of  society,  in 
which  malefactors  were  actually  punished,  upon 
flome  occasions,  by  being  buried  alive  in  the  earth 
with  their  heads  downwards,  ^he  devices  of  his 
Inferno  would  not  appear  too  shocking  for  poetic 
use.    A  similar  remark  has  been  made  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  tremendous  and  excessive  Btrain  of 
the  ^schylean  tragedies; — and  of  their  continual 
occupation  with  deeds  of  murder  and  portents 
dire.     The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  world,  at 
that  period,  was  full  charged  with  thunder  of 
impending  calamity  and  strife,  and  scared  with 
the  strange  meteoric  brilliancy  of  ominous  and 
frightful  incidents.     Desperate  and  devoted  reso- 
lution in  war,  insane  furious  excitement  in  their 
religious  rites,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  action 
combined  with   passionate  self-consciousness, — 
these  were  the  conditions  of  the  popular  mind, 
whose  sympathies  determined  the  sentiment  of 
the  earliest  Attic  dramas ;  as  soon  as  the  quaint 
mummeries  and  the  wild  license  of  the  Dionysiac 
festival  began  to  be  transformed,  by  the  genius  of 
poetic  aitists,  into  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  heroic 
deeds,   accompanied    by  solemn    choral   hymns. 
In  the  age  of  the  Persian  invasion,  heathenism 
allowed  or  sanctioned  a  certain  degree  of  savagery 
even  in  Greece;    and  human  nature  exhibited, 
with  terrible  vivacity,  its  evil  as  well  as  noble 
tendencies.     The  realities  of  life  gave  reason  to 
the  poet  for  the  sad  reflections,  which  he  makes 
the  chorus  utter  in  the  crisis  of  Clytemncstra's 
wicked  career :  — 

"  Earth  breeds  a  dreadful  progeny, 
To  man  a  hostile  band. 
With  finny  monsters  teems  the  sea, 
With  creeping  plagues  the  land ; 
And  winged  portents  scour  mid  air, 

And  flaring  lightnings  fly, 
And  storms,  sublimely  coursing,  scare 

The  fields  of  the  silent  sky. 
But  earth  begets  no  monster  dire 
Than  man* 8  own  heart  more  dreaded^ 

Says  not  the  poet  truly  ?  Read  the  Times  news- 
paper of  this  day,  to  which  the  translator  of 
^schylus  (Blackie)  refers  his  readers  for  the 
saddest  confirmation  of  this  truth;  search  the 
records  of  vulgar  crime,  or  the  proud  annals  of 
history,  for  instances  of  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man "  exceeding  the  peril  of  all  other  horrors. 
1^0  age  has  been  yet  privileged,  since  Cain  was 
cursed^  to  forget  the  fatal  possibilities  of  human 
fary.  Even,  in  Athens,  in  a  period  of  secure  and 
hopeful  felicity,  the  genial  successor  of  our  poet 
fiDund  occasion  to  imitate  this  memorable  chorus, 
ill  ihat  of  his  Antigone ;  *- 


"  Things  of  might  hath  Nature  many, 
In  her  various  plan, 
But  of  daring  powers  who  dareth 
Most  on  earth  is  Man." 

We  may  regard  this  sentiment  as  the  keynote 
of  all  the  poetry  of  ^schylus.     The  freedom  and 
power  of  man,  liable  to  be  misdirected,  by  his  ig- 
norance and  sinfulness,  to  his  own  destniction,— 
such  is  the  true  theme  of  every  one  of  his  trage- 
dies.    Such  is  the  essential  subjtict  of  the  very 
art  of  tragedy  itself.     What  is  the  history  of  the 
invention  of  that  art  ?     The  early  ages  of  Greek 
nationality,  it  has  been  well  observed,  fill  up  the 
wide  space  between  the  dreamy  self-absorption  of 
the  East,   and  the  recognition  of  absolute  indi- 
vidual fi!*eedom .   In  the  art  of  Assyria  and  of  Egypt, 
we  see  the  results  of  incredible  toil  and  of  a  patient 
struggle  with  material  obstacles,  erecting  massive 
trophies  of  the  painftil  strife ;  but  the  art  of  Hellas 
is  ir  stinct  with  mind.     The  gods  of  Hellas  were 
not  mere  natural  forces  personified,  but  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  humanity,  composing  an  etkicd 
world.     In  the  mythical  tales  of  their  divbe  and 
heroic  patrons,  the  people,  with  childlike  credulily, 
eagerly  admired  the  history  of  their  own  human 
nature.     How  fiill  of  consciousness  of  its  rich 
endowments,  tiiey  displayed  in  the  compass  and 
variety  of  the  epic  cycles,  of  which  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are,  only,  the  most  beautiful  fragmenU ! 
How  real  was  this  poetry  to  the  popxdar  mind, 
intimately  related  as  it  was  to   their  religious, 
patriotic,  and  political  institutions !     It  became  a 
dominant  part  of  their  mental  constitution.  Then 
when  the  highly-cultured  susceptibilities  of  indi- 
vidual character  sought  their  organ  of  expressive 
utterance,  began  to  flourisli  the  lyrical  kind  of 
poetry, — Anacreon,  Simonides,  and  Pindar,  and  poor 
Sappho,  and  a  hundred  others,  taught  the  language 
of  Homer  to  pour  out  their  diverse  emotions,  in 
pious,  amorous,  stern,  or  voluptuous  strains.  Song, 
and  the  music  of  speech,  with  the  accessories  of 
the  flute  and  lyre,  were  brought  to  perfection. 
The  story  and  the  song  were  to  be  combined,  by 
the  Athenian  art  of  tragedy,  with  a  third  element, 
taken  from  the  rudest    and   most  unpromising 
source.     Who  would  have  expected,  a  few  years 
before  the  birth  of  jEschylus,  coming  upon  a  holi- 
day party  of  rough  peasants,  queerly  disguiBed  m 
hairy  skins  of  animals,  and  laughing  at  one  reeling 
fellow  who  tried  to  dance  a  hornpipe  on  the  slip- 
pery bladders, — or  circling  with  boisterous  gallop 
and  clamour  around  the  central  object  of  the 
riotous  festival, — or  standing    close   beneath  a 
mountebank's  waggon  platform,  to  listen  to  the 
marvellous  narrative  of  the  gesticulating  iff^ro^ 
visatore,  which  was,  perhaps,  assisted  by  precon- 
certed remarks  and  questions  cast  in  firom  tte 
group  of  spectators, — who  would  have  ^xp^*^ 
that  ^schylus  was  destined,  before  he  reached 
middle  life,  to  aid  in  converting  this  rustic  amuse- 
ment, so  coarse  and  obscene  as  it  often  was,  into 
that  glorious  concert  of  aU  the  delighted  faculties 
of  intellect,   imagination,   afiections,  and  tBS^f 
which  the  majestic  cadences  of  his  poetr}'  can  but 
faintly  restore  to  us,  though  assisted  by  such  a 
description  of  the  actual  stage  as  the  following  ot 
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Bulwer :  **  The  immense  theatre,  crowded  hy 
thousands,  one  marble  tier  and  bench  above 
another,  was  open  to  the  heavens,  and  commanded, 
from  the  sloping  lull  on  which  it  was  situated, 
both  land  and  sea.  The  actor  apostrophized  no 
mimic  pasteboard,  but  the  wide  expanse  of  nature 
herself, — the  living  sun,  the  mountam  air,  the 
wide  and  visible  JBgean.  All  was  proportionate 
to  the  gigantic  sccde  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
mighty  range  of  the  audience ;  the  form  was  arti- 
ficially enlarged  and  heightened ;  masks  of  exquisite 
art  and  beauty  brought  before  the  audience  the 
ideal  images  of  their  sculptured  gods  and  heroes ; 
while,  most  probably,  mechanical  inventions 
camed^the,  tones  of  the  voice  through  the  re- 
motest tiers  of  the  theatre.  The  sanctity  of  their 
origin,  and  the  mythological  nature  of  their  stories, 
added  something  of  religious  solemnity  to  these 
spectacles,  which  were  opened  by  ceremonial  sacri- 
fices." The  songs  of  the  chorus,  undoubtedly,  and, 
we^suppose,  also  the  most  lively  and  passionate  pas- 
sages, of  the  iambic  recited  parts,  were  accompanied 
by  the  soft  breathings  of  an  unobtrusive  instru- 
mental music,  harmonising  with  the  voices  that 
sung  or  chanted  with  perfectly  distinct  articulation, 
and  in  a  natural  melody  correspondent  to  the  rising 
or  falling  tones  of  the  declaiming  oratory.  The 
members  of  the  chorus,  never  less  than  fifteen  and 
sometimes  fifty  in  number,  were  not  only  exquisite 
vocalists,  but  practbed  to  exhibit,  in  imison  with 
the  music,  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes  and 
alternative  groupings,  rhythmically  executed  with 
gestures  agreeable  to  the  changing  sentiments  and 
situations  of  the  drama,  whether  languid  or  sudden 
in  their  motions,  composed  or  violent.  By  words, 
by  tones,  by  action,  the  chorus  thus  represented, 
as  Schlegel  has  it,  **  the  ideal  spectator,''  instanta- 
neously rendering,  to  the  actual  spectator  on  the 
benches  of  the  theatre,  a  most  vivid  expression  of 
his  own  emotions  at  the  scene  or  story  presented 
to  him.  Those  modem  writers,  who  have  chosen 
to  sneer  at  this  contrivance,  as  if  it  were  ridiculous 
for  a  chorus  in  the  orchestra  to  be  able  to  observ'e, 
converse  with,  and  warn  the  actors,  or  deplore  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  upon  the  stage,  without 
being  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  action,  have  be- 
trayed a  strange  want  of  sensibility  and  refine- 
ment. Are  toe  not  in  reality,  in  beholding  many 
bad  things  done  upon  the  stage  of  actual  life, 
which  we  have  no  authority  by  direct  intervention 
to  prevent,  placed  everyday  in  the  same  position? 
The  business  of  the  chorus  is,  to  apply  the  expe- 
rience of  the  drama  in  the  way  of  practical  lessons 
of  morality,  thus  : — 

*  The  hand  of  Joto  hath  smote  them ;  thou 
May*st  trace  it  plainly ; 
What  the  god  willed,  behold  it  now 

Not  purposed  vainly ! 
The  gods  are  blind,  and  little  caring, 
So  one  hath  said,  to  mai'k  the  daring 
Of  men,  whose  graceless  foot  hath  liddcn 
O'er  things  to  human  touch  forbidden. 
Godless  who  said  so ;  sous  shall  rue 

Their  parents'  foUy, 
Who  fluslied  with  wealth,  with  insolence  flown, 
The  sober  bliss  of  mnn  outgrown, 


The  tnimp  of  Mars  unchastened  blew, 
And  stirred  red  strife  without  the  hue 

Of  justice  whoDy. 
Live  wiselier  thou ;  not  waxing  gross 
With  gain,  thou  shalt  be  free  from  loss. 
Weak  is  his  tower,  with  pampering  wealth 

In  brief  alliance, 
Who  spurns  great  Justice'  altar  dread 

With  damned  defiance ; 
Him  the  deep  hell  shall  claim,  and  shame 
His  vain  reliance."  •     •     -^ 

English  reader!  the  Athenians  had  no  othef 
sermons,  no  other  specially  religious  and  moral 
lessons  preached  to  the  general  pubHc,  than 
these !  Their  temples,  except  this  theatrical  tern* 
pie  of  Dionysos,  were  merely  the  places  for  cere-* 
menial  observances.  Will  not  your  Chilstian 
wisdom  recognise  the  only  spiritual  and  redeeming 
influences  of  the  heathen  world,  in  such  hymns  as 
these? 

*•  For  Jove  doth  teach  men  wisdom,  sternly  wins 
To  virtue  by  the  tutoring  of  their  sins; 
Yea!  drops  of  tortiu*ing  recollection  chill 
The  sleeper's  heart ;  'gainst  man's  rebellious  will 

Jove  works  the  wise  remorse ; 
Dread  Powers,  on  awful  seats  enthroned,  compel 

Om*  hearts  with  gracious  force." 


,d  will  not  you,  shuddering  as  you  may  at  the 
of  "  Pelops'  line,"  upon  which  ahonidFate 


And 
story 

descended  to  ''^  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  ap- 
prove this  argument  and  answer  of  the  chorus,  in 
discussing  the  fate  of  Agamemnon  ? 

First  Half-Gliorui, 

"  'Twas  said  of  old.  and  'tis  said  to-day, 
That  wealth  to  prosperous  statiu-e  grown 

Begets  a  birth  of  its  own ; 
That  a  surfeit  of  evil  by  good  is  prepared,* 
And  sons  must  bear  what  allotment  of  woe 

Their  sires  were  spared. 
But  this  I  rebel  to  believe;  I  know 

That  impious  deeds  conspire 
To  beget  an  offspring  of  impious  deeds 

Too  like  their  uglv  sire. 
But  whoso  is  just,  though  his  wealth  like  a  river 

Flow  down,  shall  be  scatliless;  his  house  shall 
rejoice 
In  an  offspring  of  beauty  for  ever. 

Second  Half-CJiorus. 
The  heart  of  the  haughty  delights  to  beget 

A  haughty  heart.    From  time  to  time 
In  children's  ohildi*en  recurrent  appears 

The  ancestral  crime. 
When  the  dark  hour  comes  that  the  gods  have 
decreed. 

And  the  Fury  burns  with  wrathful  fires, 
A  demon  unholy,  with  ire  unabated, 
Lights  with  black  doom  on  the  halls  of  the  fated, 
And  the  recreant  son  plunges  guiltily  on 

To  perfect  the  guilt  of  liis  sires. 

First  Half-Cfiorus. 

But  justice  shines  in  a  lowly  cell ; 

In  the  homes  of  poverty,  smoke-begrimed, 


•  A  sentiment  oflen  reoiuring  to  the  contemporarieir 
of  ^schylus.  We  are  told  hy  Herodotus  of  the  warning 
which  Solon  gave  to  the  rich  GrcB-sos;  and  the  u(e  of  th^ 
ring  of  Polycr  tea  bears  a  similar  import. 
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Withihe  Bober-minded  she  loves  to  dwell. 

But  she  turns  aside 
From  the  rich  man's  house  with  averted  eye, 

The  golden-fretted  halls  of  pride, 
Where  hands  with  lucre  are  foul,  and  the  praise 
Of  oounterfeit  goodness  smoothly  sways ; 
And  wisely  she  guides  In    the   sti-ong   man's 
deftpite 

All  things  to  an  issue  of  bight." 

Such  glowing  verses,  which  abound  in  the  poems 
of  \£8ohyl\i8,  may  satisfy  the  modem  utilitarian 
reader,  who  requires  usefil  and  edifying  instruc- 
tion from  a  poet,  that  the  morality  of  our  old  Athe- 
nian is  not  altogether  worthless  beoause  **  ethnic 
and  idolatrous."  We  must  again  insist  upon  this 
merit,  although  we  do  not  hold  moralising  to  be 
ike  poefs  immediate  object.  jEschylus  is  sup- 
{losed,  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  to  assert 
for  himself  the  merit  of  "  making  men  better  in 
tUe  state ;"  but  it  is  a  very  inadequate  and  partial 
view  of  his  moral  purposes,  which  only  supposes 
him  to  say,  to  his  successor  on  the  Athenian 
stage: — 

♦*  See  now,  what  sort  of  men  I  left  them  to  you  ; 
Did  I  not  make  them  valiant,  six  feet  high, 

^       Not,  sneaks  that  shirk  the  duties  of  the  state, 
Not  venal  hucksters,  parasites,  as  now ; 
But  breathers  of  the  fury  of  the  spear, 
The  sword,  the  plumed  helmet's  triple  crest, 
And  armour, —  stout  their  souls,  as  if  in  seven- 

<.         fold  bull's  hide  welted  I " 

It  is  true,  the  veteran  of  Marathon  did  this  for 
his  people,   "making  a  drama  full  of  Mars, — 
which  everybody  seeing  would  love  to  be  a  sol- 
dier,"-^ but  he  did  more  ;  he  taught  them  to  be 
modest,  to  be  honest  and  chaste,  to  abstain  from 
iniquity  and  revere  the  gods.     He  chose,  for  his 
poetical  subjects,  detestable  and  notorious  arimea 
of  the  heroic  age,  but  he  used  them  very  differ- 
ently from  the  French  and  other  authors  of  ro- 
mances t)f  wickedness,  in  the  present  day.     lie 
never,   by  treacherous   sympathy,   beguiled   the 
audience  to  become  accomplices  after  the  fact,  nor 
by  sophistical  pleading  palliated  its  hideousn'ess. 
He  never  presented  alluring  pictures  of  sinful  in- 
dulgence, or  leers  and  whispers  of  amorous  wan- 
tonness.    The   adulteress  and  her  paramour  do 
not  gite  a  hint,  on  the  stage,  of  their  nefarious 
intrigue.     The  punishment  of  the  crime  is  con- 
spicuous as  it  is  terrible :  the  scandal  of  the  sex 
is  mourned  over,  both  in  the  case  of  Helen  and 
Clytemnestra,  but  is  not  paraded  in  a  fascinating 
aspect.     The  great  spirit's    dispute  with  Euri- 
pides upon  the  principles  of  their  poetic  art,  in  the 
rfiady  world  of  departed  spirits,  contains  the  justi- 
fication of  his  method  in  this,  and  several  other 
respects,  and  also,  in  our  judgment,  a  sufficient 
reply  to  the  complamt  of  bombastic  language ;  for 
ought  not  heroes  and  demigods  to  speak  with  large 
and  high  emphatic  words  ?    Nothing  can  be  more 
amusing  than  the  whole  of  this  disrespectful  scene 
m  the  comedy  of  the ''Frogs."     We  find,  in  the 
lemarks  of  the  frog  chorus,  an  admirable   hu- 
moroiife   description  of  the  pecuUar  style    and 
manner  of  iBschylus ;—  ^ 


*'  —  The  deep-though  ted  bard, 
With  equestrian  harmonies  gauopping  hard, 

Will  floor  in  the  fight 

The  glib-tongued  wight. 
The  stiff  hair  of  his  mane,  all  alive  for  the  fray, 
Bristling  and  big  from  the  roots  he  will  ruffle;"^ 
His  black  brows  he  will  knit,  and  terribly  bray, 

Like  a  lion  that  roars  for  the  scuffle. 
Huge  words,  by  rivets  and  spike-nails  bound, 
Like  plank  on  plank  he  will  fling  on  the  ground,'*: 

Blasting  so  bold 

Like  a  TiUn  of  old." 

It  is  time  for  us  to  quit  the  old  hero,  and  we 
have  quoted  no  specimens  of  what  is,  properly,  his 
poetic  gift.     We  are  less  concerned  to  pick  out 
fine  verses  from  the  poetry  of  our  three  friends, 
than  to  help  our  readers  to  appreciate  their  tone 
of  thinking  and  feeling.     It  would  have  been 
well,  if  we  could  have  found  space,  here,  for  the 
eloquent  rhapsody    of   Droysen,    in    which  he 
describes  the  sentiments  that  prevail  throughout  a 
tragedy  of  JEschylus, —  sultry  thunderous  gloom 
in  the  commencement,  rising  alarm  and  despe- 
ration, horror  paralysing  all  attempts  to  escape,— 
then,  bursting  fury  of  the  irresistible  tempest,  the 
spread   of  ruin  and  desolation, —  and  after  the 
catastrophe,   after  the  withdrawal  of  the  grim 
cause  of  all  this  woe,  satiated  with  destruction, 
the  dawn  of  a  more  peaceftil  day,   and  the  chas- 
tened comforting  thoughts  of  the  grateful  sur- 
vivors.    But,  we  should  take   exception  to  the 
idea  of  a  mysterious  tyranny  of  Pate,  enclosing 
the  bewildered  victim  in  ever-narrowing  circles. 
"  There  is  no  destiny  or  fatality  of  any  kind  in 
the  JEschylean  drama,  other  than  that  which, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  record,  drove  Adam  out 
of  Paradise, —  that  which  has  been  provided  by  a 
divine  decree,  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning." 
The  responsibility  of  action,  and  the  eternal  con- 
tradiction between  individual  freewill  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  event  on  the  consequence  of  exist- 
ing circumstances, — such  is  the  import  of  this  man's 
poetry.    * '  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 
And  what  else,  but  this  profound  consciousness 
of   human    responsibility,   is    the    substance  of 
Dante's  poetic  message.^      In  the  dedication  of 
his  Divina  Commedia  to  the '  prince  of  Verona, 
the  author  says,  "  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  not 
single,  but  it  may  be  said  to  contain  many  mean- 
ings.    The  subject  of  the  whole  work,  taking  it 
only  literally,  is  simply  the  condition  of  souls 
after  death.     But  if  we  consider  the  work  in  its 
allegorical  sense,  the  subject  is,  how  man,  by  his 
own  free  will,  owing  to  his  merits  and  demerits, 
is  rendered  liable,  in  justice,  to  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments."    The  scope  of  this  Vision  of  Retri- 
bution, -with  its  various  allotments  of  bliss  or 
despair,  befitting  the  character  of  its  inmates,  is 
to  present  an  imaginative  view  of  the  varieties  in 

•  We  must  again  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  for  this  spirited  piece  of  translation.  The 
original  ^^/lara  yofKjtOTrayil  invaKiihov  axotrKuv  we 
should  have  despaired  of  rendering ;  bat  the  metaphor 
exactly  describes  the  tumultuous  ru»h  of  the  poet's  sen- 
tences, poured  out  pellmell,  as  it  seems,  yet  knit 
together  firmly  by  arbitrary  and  forced  modes  of  con- 
struction, 
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the  moral  condition  of  men.  The  names  of  his-* 
torical  or  contemporary  persons,  notorious  to  the 
poet's  readers  as  common  examples  of  peculiar 
vices  and  virtues,  were  employed  by  him,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  class.  It  is  not  true,  that 
Dante  prostituted  this  privilege,  (a  dangerous  one, 
we  admit)  which  no  writer  for  the  preiBy  who  ad- 
dresses a  general  public,  is  justified  in  assumiog, 
with  regard  to  the  persons  of  his  own  time,)  to 
the  gratification  of  Ms  own  vindictive  spirit,  upon 
the  memory  of  hia  personal  foes.  The  men  who 
had  injured  himself,  such  as  Corso  Donati,  and 
others  who  were  a  party  to  his  worldly  ruin,  are 
not  included  in  the  population  of  the  Inferno. 
The  Florentines,  whom  we  do  find  there,  are 
those,  only,  whose  habitual  vices  and  ^errors  had 
already  made  them  a  scandal  to  the  city ;  such  as 
Pilippo  Argenti,  the  town  bully,  and  Ciacco,  the 
glutton,  Cavalcanti  and  Farinata  the  unbelievers, 
and  the  profane  old  teacher,  Brunette  Latini; 
who  are  all  persons  that  have  been  stigmatised 
with  certain  kinds  of  infamy  by  the  novelists  and 
historians  of  that  time.  Besides,  the  convicted 
criminals  of  the  day,  the  robbers,  the  murderers, 
and  peculators  of  the  public  purse — the  conspi- 
cuous instances  of  treachery  and  usurpation  in 
political  affairs, — all  these  might  be  associated 
with  the  evil  characters  of  poetry  and  of  ancient 
history,  to  exemplify  the  condemnation  of  wicked 
practices.  That  the  poet,  in  this  summary  dis- 
posal of  their  names,  indulged  a  cruel  or  malig- 
nant disposition, — tiiat  he  desired,  or  consented 
to,  the  damnation  of  any  individual  soul, — even, 
that  ho  pretended  seriously  to  decide  any  single 
case, — would  be  inferences  quite  as  unfair,  as  it 
would  be,  to  ascribe  to  Byron,  to  Coleridge,  or  to 
the  gentle  Shelley,  poets  who  have  dealt  in  curses 
and  prognostications  of  torment,  rather  liberally, 
but  with  perfectly  harmless  intentions,  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  malice.  Dante  was  not  a  libeller. 
He  gathered  together,  with  no  precise  examin- 
ation of  their  merits,  a  host  of  good  and  bad 
reputations  of  the  living  and  dead,  which  he 
distributed,  in  a  provisional  arrangement,  accord- 
ing to  their  supposed  character :  but  the  purpose 
of  deliberately  criticising  that  mixed  multitude  of 
ancient  and  modern,  fabulous  and  real,  persons, 
never  was  in  his  mind;  they  are,  all,  only,  the 
conventional  types  of  the  moral  states,  with  which 
the  popular  opinion  associated  them.  Now,  if 
we  reflect  on  the  suggestions  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness, we  shall  find  three  essentially  different 
conditions  of  man,  in  which,  as  a  moral  being,  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  him  j  namely,  that  of  repro- 
bation or  utter  degradation  of  the  moral  nature ; 
that  of  disciplinary  effort  and  endurance;  and 
that  of  holy  and  serene  security.  These  ideas, 
(of  which,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  only  the 
mediary  state  of  discipline  can  be  actually  exhib- 
ited in  man's  earthly  career,)  prevail  amongst 
those  who  have  speculated  upon  moral  and  reli- 
gious topics,  in  every  age.  They  are  represented 
by  Dante,  in  the  piicture  galleries  of  his  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Heaven ;  where  the  propensity  of 
each  individual^  according  to  the  principle  ex- 
pounded by  Swedenborg,  "  that  man  after  death 


remains  to '  eternity  of  the  same  quality  as  hir; 
will  or  ruling  love,  the  delights  of  which  are> 
turned  into  the  things  which  correspond  to  them," 
becomes  the  perpetual  source  of  appropriate  eter- 
nal conditions ;  '*  exhaling,"  as  Swedenborg  would 
say,  each  a  peculiar  atmosphere  of  g'M^wt-physical  - 
circumstance,  in  which  the  soul,  being  sensitive- 
although  indesti'uctible,  is  entertained  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  for  ever.     The  immediate  object  of  ^ 
Dante  is  to  delineate  the  mythology  of  the  future 
life;    his  secondary,  or  allegorical,  design  is  to 
display  the  actual  world  of  man's  own  spiritual  • 
nature;  for,  "that  man  may  be  in  Ireedoin,  as  a*^ 
means  of  his  reformation,  he  is  conjoined  as  to , 
his  spirit  with  both  heaven  and  hell."    The  maiiy 
legendary  descriptions,  of  superhuman  discove- 
ries, which  had  been  granted  to  ecstatic  saints, 
supplied  to  the  poet  much  of  the  material,  and 
the  pattern,  of  his  composition;  the  object  of  it 
being,  in  this  view,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
immortality.     Without  going  back  to  Plato,  and 
to  his  post  mortem  resurrection  of  Er  the  Arme- 
nian, we  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  wild  story 
of  St.  Patrick's  cave;    that  of  the.  fabulous  isle 
of  St.  Brendan,  (which  the  superstitious  enter- 
prise of  Spanish  sailors,  scarcely  a  hundred  years  > 
ago,  sought  in  the  Atlantic ;)  the  story  of  a  pious 
visionary  of  Northumberland,  related  by  Bed^; 
the  oriental  tale  of  the  three  monks  of  St.  Maca- 
rius ;  the  famous  ballad  of  St.  Paul's  descent  into^ 
hell;  the  visions  recorded  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great;  and,  in  general,  of  the  production,  during 
many  centuries  of  medisBval  history,  of  a  very 
considerable  mass  of  these  religious  fictions ;  whicn 
have  been  thoroughly  sifted  by  two  or  three  recent 
writers,  (especially  by  M.  Labitte,  in  two  essays ' 
which  appeared  first  in  the  "  Eevue  des  Deux 
Mondes,"   and    latterly    also    by  M.   Ozanam,) 
for  the  express  purpos^  of   tracing  the  poetic' 
sources  of    the    "Divina    Commedia."      These 
remarkable  creations  of  excited  curiosity  and  of 
miracle-desiring  faith,  fantastic  as  they  appear, 
frequently  are  beautified  with  touches  of  tender 
pathos,  and  of  elegant  fancy ;   but  we  are  for- 
bidden, by  the  want  of  space,  to  recite  any  of, 
them  here.    '*  All  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages," 
says  M.  Ozanam,  ^'  was  full  of  these  spectacles  of 
eternity.     But,  just  as  the  dreams  of  night  are 
made  up  of  the  thoughts  of  the  day,  so  the  poets 
fancied  what  the  people  believed.     The  people 
believed,  then,  in  the  commerce  of  the  dead  with 
the  living ;  they  believed  eternity  to  be  accessible 
to  pure  souls;  they  believed  in  visions.     There 
were  no  tales  which  the  children  heard  more 
eagerly  from  their  mothers,  or  the  men  from  their 
priests,  than  these  which  the  priest  got  from  his 
books.   I  blame  neither  the  books,  nor  the  priests, 
nor  the  mothers,  and  I  see  nothing  more  worthy 
of  respect  than  this  despised  credulity.     I  find  in 
it  the  most  estimable,  and  also  the  most  inexorable 
craving  of  humanity, — the  craving  for  the  Infinite. 
It  wanted,  in  that  age,  still  two  hundred  years  ta 
the  period  when  man  circumnavigated  this  earth ; 
he  knew  not,  ^  yet,  either  its  extent,  form,  or 
situation ;  but  he  had  known,  long  since,  that  it 
is  too  small i  he  wished  to  look  above  and  beneath. 
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In  accordance  with  this  imiyenal  long^g  to  oon-  > 
ceive  the  future  world,  the  genius  of  Dante,  ■ 
gathering  together  every  hint  which  could  be ' 
furnished  to  him  by  monkish  manuscript,  or  street 
ballad,  or  preaching  friar,  by  the  painted  altar- 
piec3  or  the  stone-carved  screen  of  a  church,  by 
the  mystery-plays  and  by  the  sacred  procession 
through  cathedral  aisles, — adding,  to  all  the  re- 
ligion, all  the  science  of  his  age,  all  incidents 
of  history  which  he  had  ever  read,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  an  adventurous  life, — constructed  the 
''Divina  Commedia."  And,  as  it  was  the  task  of 
twenty  years  of  his  mature  age, — as  it  was,  not 
only  ''  the  sacred  poem,  in  which  both  earth  and 
heaven  had  a  hand,"  but  also,  "  that  which  had 
made  him  lean,  with  its  long  toil," — so  it  must, 
in  addition  to  its  direct  and  its  allegorical  signi- 
fications, possess  a  third  character, — the  auto- 
biographical, in  which,  to  our  eyes,  its  import  is 
most  interesting.  It  is  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of 
an  individual  spirit;  the  passage  from  the  perilous 
perplexity  and'  wilderness  of  his  worldly  life ; 
through  the  pit  of  guilty  despair,  of  loathsome 
existence,  unavailing  remorse,  and  sullen  hatred; 
then,  by  supernal  aid,  having  escaped  out  of  hell, 
and  having  issued  upon  the  silent  penitential 
shore, 

"  Where  the  grieved  and  obscure  waters  slope 
Into  a  darkness  quieted  by  hope/'- 

the  toilsome,  wholesome  climbing  of  the  Hill 
Difficulty,  encouraged  by  the  kind  counsel  of 
angels,  by  the  companionship  of  wise  men; 
lighted  by  the  cheerful  sun,  or  the  strange 
luminaries,  of  the  unknown  southern  hemisphere; 
admonished  by  seraphic  music  and  the  sculptured 
images  of  human  history,  on  the  pavement  which 
is  trodden  by  his  weary  feet, — then,  after  admis- 
sion, at  the  summit  of  the  purgatorial  ascent,  into 
the  serene  abode  of  primal  innocence ;  after  be- 
holding the  symbolical  triumph  and  procession  of 
the  church ;  and  having  exchanged  the  guidance 
of  gentile  philosophy,  personified*  in  tlie  Latin 

•  Nothing  is  more  puzzling  to  those  who  begin  to 
read  Dante  without  previous  inquiry  into  tlie  literary  and 
Bentimental  fashionB  of  his  age,  than  his  system  of 
personifications.  To  such  readers,  Virgilf  selected  as 
the  guide  through  the  infernal  regions,  is  a  stumbling- 
block  at  the  outset  The  sixth  book  of  the  ^Eneid,  in 
which  the  poet,  whom  Dante  had  studied  so  fondly,  as 
the  only  master  of  epic  poetry  he  knew,  leads  the  way 
into  Tartarus,  doea  not  account  for  the  extraordinary 
deference  and  submission  he  pays  to  VirgiL  But  it  was 
always,  in. the  middle  ages,  a  popular  opinion,  that  Vir- 
gil was  a  powerful  necromancer  and  magician ;  miracles 
were  wrought  at  his  Neapolitan  tomb,  and  the  chance 
opening  of  his  book  was  an  oracle,  the  first  words  of  the 

Sag«  were  infallible  prophecy.  Moreover,  it  was  be- 
eved  by  doctors  of  the  church,  that,  in  the  fourth 
Eclogue,  Virgil  predicted  the  advent  of  Christ.  Another 
Boman,  Statins,  is  allowed  by  Dante  to  partake  the 
honours  of  Virgil,  in  the  Purgatory,  because  he  is  sup- 
posed, in  Uie  reign  of  Domitian,  to  have  been  a  con- 
cealed Christian.  The  female  personages,  whom  Dante 
gives  us,  as  symbols  of  certain  graces  and  moral  quali- 
ties, will  not  appear  so  strange  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  frequent  use  of  these  figures,  in  the  morality 
romances  and  dramatic  allegories  of  the  time.  The 
affected  gallantry  of  the  troubadours,  combined  with  the 
habit  of  Catholic  Mary-wotsbip,  rendere^l  the  whole 


poet,  for  the  pure  eyes  and  the  tender  smile  of 
Bea^ce,  who  is  identical  with  that  Divine  Wis- 
dom which  the  poet  had  served  as  the  mistresB  of 
his  youthful  aspirations,  the  suhlime  rising,  by 
strength  of  loving  contemplation,  up  into  the 
celestial  region,  ^e  regulated  freedom  of  the 
circling  stars,  and  the  ineidiaustible  ether  of  im- 
mortality,— the  constellation  of  radiant  spirits 
who  shed  the  glory  of  their  nature  as  light,  and 
glow  most  vividly,  in  the  rapturous  pauses  of 
their  melodious  conversation.  And  if  the  poetiy 
of  Dante  means  all  this  to  us,  why  should  we 
criticise  its  accessory  features  ?  Admitting,  that 
the  Inferno  has  too  much  of  gross  and  revolting, 
and  the  Paradise  too  much  of  theological  discus- 
sion,— that  the  mechanical  preciseness  of  measure- 
ment, and  formality  of  his  plan,  in  describing  the 
situation  and  distance  of  the  different  compart- 
ments, impairs  the  poetic  effect,  and  is  a  serious 
fault  if  compared  wi&  the  more  impressive  vague- 
ness and  immensity  of  Milton's  creation, — we 
say  this  is,  although  not  one  of  the  most  perfect 
poems,  one  of  the  sincerest,  and  substantially 
truest, — in  spite  of  the  errors  of  his  creed  and 
human  judgment,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  his 
age, — one  of  the  most  truthful  testimonies  of 
imaginative  genius  in  favour  of  the  religious 
sentiments  common  to  mankind.  Kor  is  its  tone 
the  dull  constrained  one  of  ascetic  severity.  We 
are  refreshed,  every  now  and  then,  emerging  from 
the  nether  gloom,  with  a  glance  at  fair  nature, 
'^nel  aer  dolce  che  dal  sol  s'allegra," — with  azure 
glimpses  of  the  sky,  and  the  verdure  of  dewy 
grass.  We  hear,  in  passing,  the  warbling  bird ; 
we  recognise  the  notes  of  that  lyre,  among  the 
sweetest  and  earliest  instruments  of  the  Italian 
art  of  song,  which  had  fondly  been  attuned  to 
please  the  ear  of  Beatrice  Portinari,  that  brief 
blossom  of  maiden  loveliness ;  the  lover  and  the 
artist  combining  the  charm  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
in  Dante,  with  the  experience  and  resolution  of 
the  statesman,  and  the  studious  devotion  of  the 
Christian  scholar  of  '*  divine  philosophy,  musical 
as  is  Apollo's  lute." 

In  the  mind  of  Milton,  too,  this  combination 
has  been  observed,  of  a  lofty  and  strong  nature 
upon  which  the  Graces  bestowed  all  their  adorning 
care.     But,  we  shall  not  commit  the  great  imper- 


treatment  of  this  mystical  design,  by  Dante,  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  custom  of  other  writers  in  his  age. 
There  is  not,  in  the  *^  Vita  Nuova,"  or  in  the  sonnets  of 
Petrarch,  any  real  falseness  of  sentiment ;  but  there  is 
what  seeras  to  tu,  as  sober  English  tradesmen,  a  great 
deal  of  chivalric  extravagance  and  excess  of  devout  rap- 
ture. The  real  Beatrice  Portinari  was,  doubtless,  an 
amiable  and  sweet-souled  girl,  whose  sisterly  tenderness, 
and  sympathising  counsels,  liad  tendf'.d,  when  Dante  was 
a  melancholy,  passionate  and  shy  youth, — such  as  he 
describes  his  youth  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova," — to  purify  and 
elevate  his  nature.  The  other  feminine  persons  of  the 
"  Divina  Commedia ;"  as  St.  Lucia,  who  represents  en- 
lightening  grace ;  Bachel  and  Leah,  who  were  often,  by 
fanciful  religious  writers,  quoted  for  the  respective  \'ir- 
tues  of  active  and  contemplative  life,  are  well  known. 
In  general,  everything  in  Banle  has  an  allegorical,  as 
well  as  a  literal  interpretation ;  and  everything  is  appro- 
priate, in  accordance  wit^  ^e  usages  and  the  creed  of  his 
age. 
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tincDce  of  attempting  to  analyse  a  genius,  which 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion  by  so 
many  of  the  profoundest,  and  by  some  also  of  the 
most  popular,  critical  writers  of  our  day.  What 
Macaulay  and  Channing,  De  Quincey  and  Wilson, 
have  said  so  truly  and  so  well,  need  not  be  re- 
peated by  us;  and  several  very  shrewd  and 
comprehensive  essays,  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  months,  must  now  be  fresh  in  the 
public  mind.  The  poetry  of  Milton  is  what 
every  educated  Englishman  is  expected  to  know 
by  heart, — not  verbally  by  rote,  cdthough  a  hun- 
dred of  his  verses,  and  of  his  classic  phrases  of 
expression, '  do  constantly  abide  in  the  memory, 
and  issue  forth  spontaneously,  as  well  as  in  familiar 
quotation;  Milton  and  Shakspeare  are,  indeed, 
everything  to  us,  which  Homer  ever  was  to  the 
Greeks, — our  text-books  of  the  nobler  knowledge 
of  the  humanities.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should 
cite  instances  from  a  volume  which  lies  with  the 
Bible  in  every  English  home,  and  which  is  the 
best,  often  the  only,  literary  treasure  of  the  com- 
mon maa.  If  we  may  suggest  one  desideratum 
in  the  range  of  Miltonic  criticism,  it  is,  the  special 
determination  of  Milton's  relations  to  the  de- 
lightful imitator  of  Italian  romance,  Edmund 
Spenser ;  whose  attractive  gift,  of  sweetening  the 
"  deep  conceit "  of  moral  wisdom  with  luxurious, 
even  luscious,  condiments  of  sensuous  fantasy, 
had  enchanted  the  most  refined  and  capacious 
minds  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 
does  not  Shakspeare  confess, 

"  And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drowned, 
When  as  himself  to  singing  he  betakes;'* 

and  does  not  Milton,  in  his  gravest  theological 
discussions,  take  pleasure  in  borrowing  illustrations 
from  the  Faery  Queen,  and  commend  its  author 
**  whom,"  he  says,  "  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a 
better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas  ?"  In  fact, 
the  poetry,  too,  of  Milton  abounds  with  signs  of 
his  attachment  to  the  English  improver  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  who 

**  In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  has  simg 
Of  tourneys,  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

Spenser's  cave  of  Mammon,  and  the  journey,  by 
the  iron  car  of  Night,  to  Pluto's  house, — wliich 
belong  to  himself,  not  copied,  like  other  things, 
from  the  Italian, — are  trtdy  Miltonic ;  and  so,  the 
hellish  figures  of  Sin  and  Death,  the  building  of 
Pandemonium,  and  many  other  scenes  of  Paradise 
Lost,  of  which  no  one  can  dispute  the  invention 
with  Milton,  are  truly  Spenserian  in  their  cha- 
nwter.  But  we  must  recur  to  the  remark,  that 
his  originality  is,  after  all,  manifested  most  imme- 
diately in  the  forcible  sincerity  of  the  sentiment 
which  animates  every  sentence  he  ever  wrote. 
This  sentiment  is,  the  dignity  of  upright  human 
nature,  the  "beauty  of  holiness,'  the  adoring 
homage  that  he  offers  to  moral  integrity ;  and,  as 
consequent  upon  this,  his  indignant  repudiation  of 
all  external  pretensions  to  conventional  majesty ; 
constituting,  as  wo  have  observed,  the  essential 


spirit  of  the  new  era,  which  reveres  nothing  but 
the  divine  element  in  humanity,  and  honours 
man, — 

"  A  creature  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing ;  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends,  thither  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  woi'ship  God  Supreme,  who  made  Tiim  chief 
Of  all  his  works." 

This  is  the  theme  of  Milton ;  but  if  he  approached 
such  contemplations,  his  experienced  wisdom  could 
not  allow  him  to  indulge  them  in  the  fallacious 
way  of  certain  amiable,  though  self- deluded 
humanitarians, — like  the  wondrously  rich,  but  too 
prodigal  Shelley,  who  regarded  man  as  no  flawed 
and  inconsistent  creature,  but  as  formed,  —  if 
religion,  trade,  and  law  could  only  be  abolished, 
to  give  his  education  fair  play, — a  "high  being, 
of  cloudless  brain,  untainted  passion,  elevated 
will."  Milton  knew  better,  what  was  in  man. 
He  felt  the  immeasurable  distance  between  right 
and  wrong  in  action.  That  awfiil  alternative, 
**Wilt  thou  join  with  the  dragons?  wilt  thou 
join  with  the  gods  ?"  as  Oarlylo  has  it,  seldom  has 
been  elaborated  into  more  tremendous  amplitude, 
than  Milton  presents  it,  in  the  astounding  climax 
of  his  appeal  to  the  nation,  then  all  tremulous  and 
surging  to  prepare  for  the  war  of  principles;  he 
reminds  them  of  "  that  day  when  He,  the  eternal 
and  shortly  expected  King,  shall  open  the  clouds, 
to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world ;" 
where  "  they  undoubtedly,  that  have  been  earnest 
for  good,"  shall  receive  glorious  titles,  "and  in 
the  beatific  vision,  progressing  the  dateless  and 
irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable 
hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasiure  for  ever. 
But  they  contrary,  that  by  the  impair- 
ing and  diminution  of  the  true  faith,  the  distresses 
and  servitude  of  their  country,  aspire  to  rule  and 
promotion  here,  after  a  shameful  end  in  this  life, 

(which  God  grant  them),  shall  be  thrown" 

the  rest  of  the  curse  we  will  not  venture  to  repeat. 
Milton  was  intensely  oppressed  with  this  con-  /" 
viction  of  responsibility ;  as  with  -^schylus  and 
Dante,  it  resolved  the  direction  of  his  poetic 
genius,  and  brought  him  to  consider  the  origin  of 
moral  evil,  "of  man's  first  disobedience,"  and  the 
profound  significance  of  that  venerable  Mosaic 
mythical  tradition, — 

"  The  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 
He,  in  the  serpent,  had  perverted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit." 

The  free-will  and  fallibility  of  mankind, — thcra 
lies  the  material  of  our  three  grand  religious  poets. 
They  strove  to  mould  this  primal  subject  in  the 
form  of  the  sacred  mythology  of  their  churches, 
already  popular  with  reflecting  and  pious  minds. 
They  chose  different  sides  of  it  for  illustration ; 
Milton  ascended  to  the  source  of  that  sad  contrc^- 
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diction,  between  tHe  actual  degradation  and  the 
noble  destiny  of  our  race,  in 

"  That  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe ; " 

^scbylns  limited  himself  to  exemplifying  the 
self-inflicted  Tongeance  of  execssiye  passions,  and 
the  earthly  punishment  of  the  wicked,  by  the 
whetted  knife  of  Fate,  and  *'  the  Fury,  with  dark- 
bosomed  ire ;"  Dante  cndearoured  to  expand  the 
process  of  retribution  throughout  three  spiritual 
worlds,  and  to  show  the  eternal  consequences,  as 
well  as  the  intrinsic  character  of  aU  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad. 

We  have  flnished.  The  kinship  of  the  great 
Poets,  whose  names  hayo  been  oiten  mentioned 
together,  has  been  clearly  made  out.  The  line 
that  we  predicated,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  their 
hearts,  and  predominating  in  the  artistic  course 
of  their  genius,  depends  on  their  single-minded 
consistency  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fixed  moral  aim. 
They  dealt  truly  with  the  realities  of  human 
life,  and  did  not  evade  its  difficulties.  They 
made  use  of  "pity  and  terror,'*  to  "purge  the 
heart"  of  the  world  with  the  medicine  of  tragedy. 


It  was  among  the  mountains,  and  by  the  plaintiye 
sea,  that  we  began  to  study  them  in  this  compa- 
rison. The  hills  and  the  wayes,  the  clouds  and 
stars, — these  inyariable  objects  of  poetical  invoca- 
tion,— are  mighty  and  sublime ;  but  there  was, 
in  the  books  we  carried  with  us,  in  the  heart  we 
carried  with  us,  that  knoweth  its  own  bitterness 
and  joy,  the  strife  of  its  own  hopes  and  anxieties, 
and  its  own  insatiable  wishes,  a  power  beyond  the 
things  of  earth,  of  the  ocean  and  ^e  sky;  a  moying 
interest,  an  inestimable  importance.  And,  if  we 
could  recal,  in  person,  these  yictorious  soids, — if 
we  could  meet  the  large  eyes  of  -^schylus,  gazing 
at  the  fiery  eruption  of  Etna  which  he  saw,  think- 
ing how  the  huge  bulk  of  a  flame-spitting  Titan 
lay  crushed  beneath  the  tortured  mountain, — if 
we  could  walk  on  the  lonely  Apennine  paths  with 
Dante,  or  enter  into  the  sublime  darkness  of 
Milton, — we  would  not  question  them  of  scenery, 
or  natural  phenomena.  No;  taught  by  these 
masters  of  the  knowledge  of  life,  we  would  learn 
what  it  bchoyes  ourselves  to  do  and  to  suffer ;  wo 
would  receive,  across  the  shifting  ages,  the  agree- 
ment of  their  testimony  to  God,  virtue,  and 
immortality. 
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Thb  following  is  not  meant  to  be  a  piece  of  sati- 
rical imagination,  but  a  tale  of  truth,  such  as  I 
have  found  it  recorded  in  certain  family  archives ; 
sdthough  I  change  both  names  and  dates  in  such 
a  manner,  that,  I  believe,  if  there  be  any  parties 
interested  in  the  original,  they  will  not  recognise 
its  bearings  in  any  of  the  references  I  may  give. 
The  scene  of  the  narrative  is  placed  as  far  back  as 
that  period  when  Scottish  chivalry  had  so  hard  a 
task  m  withstanding  the  onset  of  Edward  the 
First's  legions.  The  latter  had  laid  waste  the 
lowland  provinces  of  the  northern  kingdom,  but 
fls  yet  had  made  but  a  partial  impression  on  those 
secured  by  the  great  Grampian  belt.  On  the 
southern  side,  and  under  the  shadow  of  this 
misty  barrier,  it  was  that  the  ground  of  conflict 
was,  at  this  precise  time,  principally  maintained. 
A  range  of  soft  blue  hills,  crested  in  many  places 
v/ith  shaggy  pine,  embraced  in  their  semicircu- 
lar sweep  a  beautiful  sheet  of  Vater,  called  Loch 
Torry.  On  an  April  evening,  when  the  «un  was 
low  in  the  west,  a  pair  of  riders  approached  the 
Fpot  from  the  same  quarter.  On  reaching  the 
edge  of  a  long  declivity,  which  ran  down  to  the 
plain  that  expanded  itself  on  the  only  open  side 
of  the  lake,  the  shadows  of  their  own  figures  and 
t'lose  of  their  horses,  thrown  far  forward  by  the 
s'anting  beams  of  the  sun,  lighted  on  the  person 
of  a  shrouded  man,  who  was  sitting  on  a  grey 
8 "one,  surveying  the  splendid  panorama  with  ab- 
r  ^f'bcd  interest.     The  horsemen  also  paused,  for 


neyer  had  either  been  arrested  by  picture  so 
striking.  The  most  absolute  silence  brooded 
over  nature,  except  where  a  plover  piped  shrilly 
from  a  marsh,  or  a  seamew  went  wandering  with 
its  strange  cry  through  the  air.  The  bare  slope 
on  which  they  stood,  and  the  plain  below,  lor 
miles  composed  an  unbroken  expanse  of  heath 
and  bog,  without  a  single  shrub,  and  hardly  a 
verdant  spot.  A  wandering  river  carried  away 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake,  and  here  and 
there  a  birchen  clump  haply  wept  above  its 
stream.  But  in  amply  redeeming  contrast  to 
these  features  of  wild  solitude  lay  the  glassy 
sheet  of  the  loch  beyond,  with  a  small  islet  like 
a  dark  gem  on  its  bosom,  and  giving  foundation, 
as  the  travellers  could  discern,  to  a  warlike  keep, 
whose  turreted  defences  were  clearly  pencilled 
against  the  water.  The  sun's  red  splendour 
spread  across  the  smooth  surface  of  the  loch,  and 
even  caught  the  bright  spear-point  of  the  sentry 
on  the  battlements.  Belund  rose  the  round  blue 
ridges  of  the  eastern  hills,  which  again  were 
clouded  on  the  north  by  the  great  dusty  forms 
of  the  Grampian  mountains. 

When  the  riders  had  admired  sufficiently,  they 
turned  towards  each  other.  It  is  proper  to  say 
they  were  both  cavaliers,  or  young  Imights,  of 
the  highest  training,  and  of  perlect  fashion.  One, 
who  rode  a  strong  bay  steed,  was  tall  and  hand- 
some beyond  the  requirements  even  of  an  age, 
'when  such   qualities  were   in  highest   request 
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among  the  brave.  Ho  was  armed  at  all  points, 
and  his  onns  sat  on  him  with  that  indescribable 
cast,  which  at  once  betrayed  his  noble  birth  and 
edupation.  His  age  could  not  have  been  more 
than  three-and- twenty,  though  much  exercise 
had  embrowned  his  face,  and  even  broken  in 
some  degree  the  glossy  brown  hair  that  curled 
under  the  beaver  of  his  helmet.  No  one  called 
his  features  handsome,  although  strong  and  manly 
and  lighted  by  a  grey  eye,  broad  and  flashing  as 
the  eagle's  when  animated  by  internal  fire. 
;  The  other  knight  was  in  most  respects  a  con- 
trast to  the  one  just  described.  His  person  was 
slight  and  of  low  size,  although  muscularly  knit, 
and  he  rode  a  small  jet  black  charger,  wiry  and 
fierce  as  the  Desert  steed.  His  dress  was  neither 
so  rich  in  material,  nor  so  carefully  arranged,  and 
with  such  cficct,  as  that  of  his  companion ;  and 
on  the  thin  regular  features,,  seen  beneath  their 
border  of  close  black  hair,  there  was  less  breadth 
of  spirit  displayed,  though  perhaps  not  loss 
genuine  chivalry  than  marked  the  first  cava- 
lier. However  that  might  bo,  many  would,  1 
have  no  doubt,  have  chosen  him  as  the  more  pre- 
possessing of  the  two.  Hie  manner  was  calm, 
and  his  dark  eye  reflective. 

Prom  tho  conversation  interchanged  by  these 
knights,  it  appeared  they  had,  for  some  days  at 
least,  been  close  comrades,  and  had  advanced, 
although  the  ways  were  most  perilous,  in  their 
present  unguarded  fashion,  from  the  southern 
border  of  the  kingdom.  The  goal  of  their  journey 
seemed  to  be  within  their  view,  at  the  moment  of 
their  pause ;  and,  indeed,  partly  from  a  half  doubt 
if  such  were  the  case,  as  well  as  from  emotions  of 
uncontrollable  admiration,  it  was  they  had  come 
to  a  stand.  After  slight  debate  of  these  circum- 
stances, their  eyes  lighted  on  the  shrouded  figure 
already  noticed,  and  the  taller,  and  as  it  seemed 
the  elder,  rode  forward,  just  as  the  man,  startled 
by  the  shadows,  had  arisen.  He  was  a  mere 
youth  and  in  a  rustic  garb,  though  most  averse, 
either  from  shyness  or  some  cause  of  grief,  to 
allowing  more  of  his  face  to  be  seen  than  he  could 
help.  When  tho  warrior  saluted  him,  he  gazed 
in  stolid  silence,  without  making  any  reply.  At 
length  he  did  an  obeisance  slightly,  and  stam* 
mered  a  low-toned  apology. 

"  Can  pou  tell  us,  boy,"  said  the  knight,  after 
cursory  examination,  '*  whose  tower  is  perched  on 
the  rock  yonder  ?" 

"  Do  tfou  purpose  going  thither  ?"  said  the  boy, 
in  reply,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

**  Mayhap  we  do — but  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
It  could  serve  no  end  of  yours,  I  wot,"  ho  added, 
in  a  contemptuous  style,  "  to  know  whither  we 
tended,  sirrah." 

**  1^0,"  answered  the  boy,  in  the  same  low  tone ; 
**  but  I  desire  to  gain  yonder  tower  myself,  and 
would  be  glad  of  your  company — ^your  protection* 
I  will  answer  your  query  therefore.  The  chief  who 
rules  over  castle  and  loch  is  Sir  Hubert  de  Twiso- 
dale,  a  knight  of  no  mean  name,  as  ye  may  have 
heard,  and  once  an  English  march-keeper.  But 
he  won  a  Scottish  heiress,  the  Lady  Jane  of  Torry, 
%fho66  stronghold  sits  <m  the  water  yonder.    X 


have  heard  she  has  lost — or  Sir  Hubert  has  lost, 
which  is  the  same  thing — vale  after  vale  of  broad 
possessions,  till  they  are  now  all  but  landless. 
Sir  Hubert  is  at  present  cooped-up  yonder  like  an 
eagle  in  its  last  resort.  The  English  keep  guard 
in  various  posts  not  far  distant,  and  wait,  it  is 
said,  but  a  proper  occasion  for  descending  upon 
him,  even  in  what  has  been  thought  an  impreg- 
nable retreat." 

"  They  should  beware,  lest  it  be  the  viper  biting 
at  the  file,"  answered  the  knight  pleasantly,  and 
winking  to  his  comrade.  "  But  come,  youth,  thy 
tongue  runs  glibly,  and  savours  of  southern  ex- 
traction ;  besides,  thy  news  are  in  high  acceptance. 
Canst  tell  us  more  of  this  sturdy  Sir  Hubert  r" 

"  Truly,"  answered  the  lad,  after  a  considerate 
pause,  ''  nothing  particular,  unless  I  mention  that 
he  is  sore  pressed,  not  for  counsel,  but  for  cavalier 
recruits,  such  as  ye  seem  to  be.  Your  services, 
if  you  are  to  proffer  them,  wiU  be  welcome,  I 
doubt  not.  True,  I  heard  of  a  boy — a  nephew 
of  Sir  Hubert,  and  by  name  William  de  Graeme, 
who  was  expected  to  lend  assistance.  He  is  of 
English  birth — ^at  least,  bom  on  what  is  called  the 
debateable  ground,  and  of  English  education, 
and  a  clerkly  youth  I  hear.  But,  then,  the  boy 
hath  no  resolution  of  purpose,  and  cannot  be 
looked  to  in  need." 

The  person  addressed  by  the  speaker  blushed 
between  ire  and  shame,  at  these  quiet  words; 
while  his  comrade  calmly  smiled.  It  appeared 
the  former  was  the  William  in  question.  "How 
say  you?  boy,  sirrah!"  he  exclaimed,  almost 
menacingly. 

**  Even  so,"  answered  the  speaker,  without 
being  disturbed.  ''  As  you  judge,  I  am  from  the 
opposite  border,  though  of  Scotch  extraction,  and 
bearing  a  true  feeling  for  the  wrongs  of  my 
mother  country.  My  forefolks  have  been  retainers 
of  the  ibrefolks  of  Sir  Hubert  for  many  a  race  by- 
past  ;  and  when,  not  long  ago,  I  was  left  father- 
less, to  care  for  myself,  I  vowed  to  seek  him  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  serve  with  the 
burly  knight,  as  of  old  my  fathers  had  done  under 
the  Twiscdale  lords.  So  you  may  judge  if  my 
knowledge  of  border  families  be  not  correct.  And 
I  can  swear  by  St.  Andrew  himself,  that  thin 
William  de  Graeme  is  but  a  wavering  boy,  and  not 
one  whit  a  warrior  for  the  times." 

The  fire-spot  glowed  on  the  cavalier's  cheek,  and 
he  even  raised  his  lance  j  but  the  younger  cavalier 
interfered  and  induced  him  to  refrain.  "Haht 
over  looked  on  this  springald  you  decry  so  mer- 
cilessly ?"  at  length  he  vociferated. 

**!Nay,"  said  the  boy,  calmly  as  before;  "but 
my  gossips  have  related  that  he  is  but  a  tinkered 
up  youth,  of  very  un wieldly  size,  and  most  un- 
graceful shape,  besides  entertaining  a  set  of 
features  no  Merry- Andrew  at  market  would  seek 
to  covet." 

"  Worse  and  worse,'*  cried  the  younger  knight, 
now  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  at  his 
companion's  perplexity. 

**  Pshaw!"  muttered  the  latter,  when  he  aj; 
length  found  a  tongue,  and  pricking  his  horso 
quickly  forward.      *'  Walter  de  Polinaise,  thoro 
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may  be  those  who  could  at  will  take  you  as 
roundly  in  the  hip  —  so,  pr'ythee,  cease  thy 
guflfaw." 

The  eyes  of  the  younger  rider  were  running 
over  with  merriment ;  but  as  they  went  forward 
he  gradually  restrained  himself,  in  respect  of  his 
companion's  sulleuness.  The  unlucky  wight  of  a 
lad  followed,  with  what  speed  he  could,  some 
paces  behind.  "  William,"  at  length  said  Walter 
de  Polmaise,  as  he  had  been  addressed,  "  I  beseech 
you  give  me  pardon.  But,  beshrew  me,  if  yon 
fellow  pulled  not,  at  a  venture,  marvellously  like 
as  he  had  knowledge  of  his  game.  However,  let 
there  be  no  bad  blood  betwixt  us,  because  of  his 
silly  chatter." 

"Why,"  returned  WjUliam,  magnificently,  "I 
care  not  a  rush  for  the  matter,  now  that  I  am 
cool,  only  at  the  time  I  longed  to  curry  the  clown's 
ribs  with  the  butt  end  of  my  lance,  hadst  thou 
permitted  me.  As  it  is,  we  have  won  something 
of  good  at  his  hands.  I  was  convinced  of  being 
right,  that  yonder  was  Castle  Torry.  I  paid  mine 
uncle  a  visit  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  but  a 
slip  of  twelve  summers  or  so,  and  have  some  in- 
distinct dream  of  having  moved  in  this  picture 
before." 

"  Then  have  not  you  seen  Sir  Hubert  since  ?" 
inquired  Walter,  with  interest. 

"I  think  not,"  answered  William,  musing.  "  I 
am  certain  I  have  not.  Though  his  nephew,  I 
have,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  stem, 
unflinching,  Scottish  man,  ever  since  his  mar- 
riage, lived  far  apart,  seeing  our  family  possessions 
(barred  though  they  now  be)  lie  too  much  on  the 
English  side  for  us  rising  scions  to  appear  as  if 
tampering  with  our  proper  allegiance.  So  I  was 
educated  in  England;  and  believe  me,  Walter, 
I  speak  without  vanity  when  I  say,  I  am  no  con- 
temptible scholar.  I  can  show  thee  clerkly  exer- 
cises that  would  amaze  thy  comprehension." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Walter,  with  yet  stronger  in- 
terest ;  but  recurring  to  the  original  topic  he  added, 
"On  your  trying  to  recal  what  you  may  have 
retained  of  your  visit  to  these  scenes,  is  there  no 
special  jperson,  or  thing  of  special  moment  ?" 

"  No,  unless  it  be  that  I  remember  leading  you 
by  the  hand  on  yonder  battlements,  and  receiving 
a  reprimand  at  the  hands  of  your  cousin,  the 
stately  Lady  Jane." 

"  Kot  my  cousin,  she  is  cousin  of  my  mother." 

'*  Well,  it  was  a  reprimand  for  advancing  you 
too  near  the  edge,  and  feigning  to  fling  you  from 
the  giddy  height." 

"  Ay,  she  was  ever  a  kind  mother  to  me,  ever 
since  my  own  was  laid  under  the  turf,"  said 
Walter,  with  true  feeling.  "My  father  was  killed 
by  Highland  marauders,  while  I  was  yet  in  in- 
fancy ;  my  mother  stood  not  long  thereafter  the 
oppression  of  cares  and  grief;  and  it  was  then 
the  Lady  Jane  made  me  her  own,  and  reared  me 
for  years  under  her  own  eye.  She  lavished  equal 
kindness  on  me,  I  dare  to  say,  with  that  she  be- 
stowed on  her  only  child,  my  cousin  Isabella,  as  I 
love  to  call  her." 

"  And  mine  too,  in  truer  sense,"  repeated  Wil- 
liam, "  which,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  tl^at  shp 


must  now  be  a  well-grown  girl.  I  remember  her 
a  child  some  six  years  my  junior,  and  dimbiog  to 
my  knee  that  she  might  embrace  my  neck  with 
her  fondling  arms.  I  may  let  thee  into  a  secret, 
Walter,  concerning  this  matter,"  continued  the 
speaker,  with  his  former  magnificence ;  "  it  was 
once  thought  advisable  Isabella  and  I  should  be 
educated  for  each  other — lord  and  lady — you 
understand." 

"  What !  within  forbidden  degrees  ?"  exclaimed 
Walter. 

"  Tush !  The  law  of  forbidden  has  not  come  so 
far  noVth,  man,"  replied  William.  "  Besides,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  forbidden  degree  at  all,  but  one 
of  love;  in  the  court  of  love  alone  can  the  question 
be  tried,  and  verdict  given." 

"  You  speak  then  as  if  the  case  were  stiU  pos^ 
sible,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"You  and  I  have  been  companions  in  camp 
abroad  for  some  three  years  now,  and  after  variouB 
episodes  of  a  fanciful  attachment,  on  your  part, 
to  this,  that,  and  the  other  fair  dame,  I  guessed, 
by  your  own  account,  that  you  had  settled  at  las^ 
and  that  within  not  many  months  back,  on  casting 
in  your  fate  with  a  reigning  beauty  south  of  the 
bolder  —  somewhat  of  distant  kin  to  you,  if  I 
wot  aright  too — lovely  as  early  summer,  and  one 
whose  heart  you  had  entirely  won,  and  to  whom 
you  had  solemnly  plighted." 

"  No  more  of  that,  Walter,  as  thou  lovest  me," 
cried  William.  "  I  gave  you  all  in  the  profoundest 
confidence,  and  not  even  to  my  own  ears  was  the 
tale  to  be  uttered  again.  Besides,  we  are  just  on 
the  loch's  edge,  and  must  give  signal." 

Accordingly  he  wound  a  blast  on  his  bugle,  that 
rang  over  lake  and  mountain,  and  was  borne  on 
far  echoes  in  distant  vales.  Thrice  the  note  was 
repeated,  till  a  reply  was  wafted  over  the  water 
from,  the  tower.  In  a  few  minutes  thereafter  a 
boat  was  seen  to  shoot  out  from  the  rock.  The 
warriors  meanwhile  dismoimted  and  stretched 
themselves  on  the  grass,  while  the  youth,  who 
followed  at  some  distance,  placed  himself  on  a 
high  stone,  and  surveyed  the  advancing  craft,  as  it 
came  lightly  over  the  water.  It  presently  reached 
a  rude  sort  of  quay,  and  showed  four  stalwarfc 
fellows  armed  to  the  teeth  in  its  management. 
The  knights  embarked  with  the  country  youth 
instantly ;  and  having  disincumbercd  their  steeds 
of  their  gear,  they  brought  them,  after  a  short 
struggle,  to  plunge  into  the  tide.  Holding  them 
by  tbe  bridle  reins,  they  then  pushed  ofi^,  and  the 
snorting  animals  nobly  swam  for  it.  Few  minutes 
sufficed  to  bring  them  to  the  rock.  Gradually  it 
enlarged  on  their  vision  —  a  bare  retreat,  though, 
here  and  there  in  a  nook,  showing  cultivated 
patches,  and  having  its  loftier  edges  and  peaks 
crowned  with  embattled  and  turreted  walls, 
gloomy  and  massive.  Sir  Hubert  had  expected  his 
nephew's  arrival,  and  with  some  attendants  was 
in  waiting  at  the  small  hmding-place.  He  was  a 
stout  knight,  of  ordinary  stature,  with  short  griz- 
zled locks  seen  beneath  his  steel  headpiece,  a  keen 
grey  eye,  sharp  mouth,  and  strongly  cut  nose. 
His  whole  air  spoke  vivacity,  and  decision,  and 
sturdiness.    With  these  he  ignited  manners  of  th^ 
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politest,  and  a  smile  now  and  again  playing  on 
features  once  and  even  yet  handsome,  that  ladies 
must  secretly  have  aspired  to  win.  He  received 
the  youths  most  heartily,  and  led  them  immedi- 
ately off  to  the  inner  court.  A  steep,  narrow,, 
corkscrew  stair  gave  access  to  an  upper  chamber — 
the  only  one  of  state  in  this  eyry  —  and  here  was 
found  the  Lady  Jane.  She  was  tall  for  woman, 
and  of  most  comely  aspect,  with  pale  but  regular 
features,  a  hazel  eye,  dark  and  soft,  and  raven 
hair  having  yet  all  its  pristine  gloss.  The  proud 
neck  and  the  curled  lip  were  not  less  in  their 
prime.  She  vied  with  the  knight  in  spirit ;  and 
in  harmony,  bating  their  pleasant  banter  (which 
truly  but  served  to  evince  the  harmony  the  more), 
they  were  most  conspicuously  one.  Sir  Hubert 
ever  declared  on  honour  he  had  been  nigh  stormed 
by  fair  ladies  in  his  youth,  soliciting  his  hand ; 
but  his  wife  had,  by  her  superior  fervency,  borne 
off  the  beU,  like  St.  Anthony's  grunter. 

**  Ay,  to  knead  a  mongrel  Southerner,"  replied 
the  lady,  "  into  the  shape  of  a>  parcel  decent  Scot- 
tish knight  and  true  man." 

''Which  kneading  accounts  for  arms  and 
shoulders  of  mine  being  black  and  blue  over  night, 
goodwife,"  rejoined  the  knight,  with  a  burst  of 
merriment.  *'  But  where  is  Bell  ?  She  will  re- 
cognise her  cousins,  I  wist." 

The  Lady  Jane  had. given  the  youths  a  most 
cordial  welcome,  and  now  signalled  to  an  attendant 
to  bring  refreshments,  while  another  summoned 
"  the  lovely  Isabella."  Presently  in  walked  this 
object  of  general  request.  She  was  a  girl  still 
under  seventeen,  but  tell  and  well  filled  in  figure— 
a  figure  too  of  rare  symmetry  and  rounded  beauty. 
In  face  she  more  resembled  the  knight  than  the 
Lady  Jane.  It  was  not  a  face  of  angelic  beauty,  but 
rather  of  sweetness,  intelligence,  and  yet  not  a 
little  hauteur.  The  head  was  developed  in  a 
fulness  and  proportion  that  at  once  seized  the  eye, 
while  clusters  of  very  dark  brown  hair  hung  in 
dishevelled  profusion  on  her  ivory  neck.  With 
much  of  womanly  manner  and  appearance  she 
had  not  yet  lost  that  air  of  girlish  attraction  of 
which  the  romantic  fancy  most  approves.  William 
de  Graeme  forthwith  imagined  her  most  won- 
derMly  altered — grown  —improved — and  in  his 
secret  heart,  not  lovely  perhaps,  but  most  love- 
able.  Was  he  in  love  at  first  glance  ?  Be  that 
as  it  may.  Isabella  received  both  with  kindness, 
although  perhaps  giving  a  warmer  smile  to  Wal- 
ter, since  he  had  more  recently  been  her  compa- 
nion. This  reception  seemed  to  make  Walter 
perfectly  happy,  after  the  quiet  disposition  of  his 
nature ;  and  presently  he  was  seated  by  Isabella's 
side,  giving  her  a  glowing  relation  of  all  he  had 
seen  and  undergone  in  his  late  vicissitudes  abroad. 
She  listened  and  smiled  with  her  clear  eyes  and 
sweet  mouth,  and,  as  William's  furtive  eye  de- 
clared, was  altogether  a  girl  of  decided  fascination. 

But  Sir  Hubert  drew  his  attention  by  his  war- 
like details.  He  chuckled  over  the  accession  of 
two  such  stelwart  volunteers;  and  as  he  seized 
the  wine-flask,  with  a  hand  that  played  about  it 
with  the  familiarity  of  old  usage,  he  pledged  their 
healths  most  beseemingly.  His  tower>  he  declared, 


and  as  they  might  see  by  making  inspection,  was 
a  very  beehive  of  warlike  order  and  working. 
Every  element  they  could  command  was  in  prepa- 
ration and  indeed  ready.  '*A  lousy  Englisher, 
they  call  Peter  de  Wode,  a  cruel,  crafty  hound," 

he  said,  "  lies  at  L ,  and  vows  to  have  his  will 

of  us  water-scarts  some  fine  day.  But  he  may 
come  out  to  shear,  and  go  home  shorn,  my  lads ; 
as,  I  pray  God,  we  may  have  speedy  opportunity 
of  showing." 

Hereupon  the  Lady  Jane  gave  a  long  and  per- 
haps somewhat  tedious  detail  of  all  the  vicissitudes 
they  had  undergone,  their  losses,  and  their  retreats, 
within  the  past  few  months;  ever  indeed  since  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Ealkirk  had  been  fought,  in 
which  the  Scottbh  hero,  William  Wallace,  had, 
through  the  foulest  treachery,  suffered  defeat.  She 
concluded  by  asking  how  and  where  the  young 
knights  had  spent  the  interval  of  some  couple  of 
months  or  so,  during  which  their  arrival  from  the 
South  had  been  daily  looked  for.  To  this  Wil- 
liam gave  answer  by  describing  the  aspect  of 
things  southward,  and  the  desperate  shifts  of  cir- 
cuit and  skulking  to  which  they  had  been  put,  in 
making  their  most  tedious  way. 

"  Well,  now  that  you  are  here,  make  the  most 
of  it!"  said  Sir  Hubert,  rising  briskly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  thought  William  to  himself,  "  in 
more  senses  than  one,  if  I  had  my  own  inclination 
only  to  satisfy.     But  we  shall  see." 

Meanwhile  the  knight  guided  them  to  overlook 
the  defences  of  the  place,  and  to  point  out,  while 
heaven's  light  yet  lasted,  all  the  points  of  neces- 
sary interest  in  the  surrounding  district : —  neces- 
sary when  the  times  and  their  peculiar  situation 
were  considered.  As  they  progressed  round  the 
littie  citadel,  and  the  deep  shades  of  evening  fell^ 
Sir  Hubert  gradually  got  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
verse with  Walter  about  foreign  scenes ;  and,  by 
and  bye,  as  the  knight's  hearty  laugh  echoed 
through  the  building,  these  two  turned  a  comer, 
leaving  William  in  the  rear,  and  now  quite  alone. 
It  was  a  littie  retreat,  cultivated  as  a  garden,  and 
having  a  small  turf  bower,  where  seated,  a  person 
might  dangle  his  feet  over  a  small  parapet  into 
empty  space,  sheer  above  the  rippling  water  some 
dozen  feet  below.  In  this  place  and  posture 
William  seated  himself.  His  abstraction  had  in- 
creased till  now  he  held  withiiimself  An  internal 
soliloquy ;  and  I  am  nigh  ashamed  to  confess,  that 
it  was  somewhat  to  the  following  purport.  But 
mine  eyed  have  perused  the  inevitable  record,  et 
litera  acripta  manet. 

"Who  would  have  thought  it,"  said  he, 
**  that  the  gallant,  the  handsome,  nay,  the 
princely  William  de  Graeme,  as  some  flatterers 
have  called  me,  should  be  so  victimised  ?  What 
do  I  feel  for  my  cousin  Isabella  ?  Kothing  like 
the  care  of  an  elder  brother,  as  of  old  —  nothing 
like  the  kind  care  of  near  kinBhip  —  nothing  like 
the  disinterested  favour  of  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance— but,  if  I  am  not  blind  to  my  own  emo- 
tions, it  is  love — absolute  love.  Yea,  here  is  a 
scrape!  First,"  he  said,  counting  off  on  his 
fingers,  "  there  was  G ,  a  girl  whom  I  de- 
votedly loved,  and  to  whom  I  vowed  faith  un- 
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dying ;  secondly,  IT ,  who  received  a  similai' 

pledge,  when  G was    jilted;     then    came 

r ,  whom  I  thought  I  loved  most  deeply  of 

all,  but  a  short  week  drove  her  from  my  recol- 
lection ;  lastly  occurs  Oeraldine.  All  these 
named  were  scattered  at  wide  distances,  and  not 
within  compass  of  my  native  home.  But  Geral- 
dine  is  of  nearer  tie  —  of  kin  to  me,  both  by  birth 
and  marriage  —  her  father's  towers  within  sight 
of  those  once  my  father's  —  my  love  to  her  avowed 
to  the  separate  heads  of  our  houses,  and  an  en- 
gagement solemnly  contracted  between  us.  Not 
three  months  it  is  since  we  parted  in  grief  and 
despair — I  to  win  my  spurs  when  I  would  re- 
turn and  claim  my  bride,  she  to  waste,  in  solitude 
and  longing,  the  hours  that  should  elapse  till  my 
return.  But,  alas,  poor  Geraldine !  1  remember 
still  her  exquisite  beauty  and  sweetness ;  but  my 
love  for  her,  I  fear,  was  nought.  At  all  events,  the 
avowal  on  my  part  now  of  fervency  and  truth 
would  not  be  worth  a  silver  groat,  if  at  any  time 
it  was  worth  more.  I  am  the  most  unlucky  of 
youths  —  in  endless  scrapes  through  this  folly  of 
love  fever — and  now  in  what  may  be  the  worst 
scrape  of  all,  for  to  Sir  Hubert  I  must  behave  with 
uprightness  that  can  kno^  no  wavering.  The 
affections  of  his  daughter  must,  in  my  eyes,  be 
sacred,  in  whatever  light  I  may  eventually  be  in- 
terested in  them.'' 

With  this  doughty  resolve,  the  £ckle  youth 
arose,  for  the  vesper  bell  was  tolling  over  the  loch, 
from  the  highest  turret.  He  sought  the  supper- 
chamber,  and  there  joined  the  company  as  before. 
Sir  Hubert  loved  his  wine,  and  so  the  bravest 
hours  of  the  night  were  consumed  in  revelry,  in 
which  William  bore  an  active,  Walter  almost  an 
entirely  passive,  share.  Isabella  retired  early 
•with  her  mother.  As  the  girl's  rounded  form 
vanished  at  the  door,  William,  who  had  manifested 
before  her  a  hilarity  of  manner  and  spirit,  which 
she  seemed  to  greet  as  most  approved  gallantry, 
considered  with  himself —  "Hitherto  it  has  been 
with  me  —  Veni,  vidi,  viei.  Shall  it  be  so  onoe 
more,  and  is  this  sweet  girl  in  reality  doomed  to 
be  mine?"  The  same  thought  recurred,  as  after 
a  drowsy  chat  with  his  friend  Walter,  both  of 
them  stretched  themselves  on  separate  couches,  in 
the  same  sleeping  apartment.  ''My  cousin!" 
murmured  the  restless  youth,  '*  who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  Is  it  within  possible  things  that  we 
may  yet  be  united  ?  There  is  the  forbidden  de- 
gree—  and  there  again  is  Isabella's  own  inclina- 
tion, which  I  half  dreamed  to-day  was  towards 
Walter  —  and  there,  last  of  all,  is  the  disposition 
of  the  Lady  Jane  and  that  of  her  father.  The 
Lady  Jane,  I  know,  sees  a  very  dear  relation  in  this 
poor  Walter  —  whereas  Sir  Hubert  may  be  my 
friend  or  not,  as  the  whim  might  seize  him.  The 
point  seems  to  be,  whether  they  could  ever  dream 
of  Isabella  being  mine.  If  proposed,  would  their 
•  amazement  not  equal  their  aversion  ?  Wherefore, 
again  I  must  warn  myself  to  exert  caution." 

He  slept  and  slept  soundly  on  the  top  of  his 
generosity.  Next  morning  he  was  ready  to  see 
and  admire  as  before ;  and  with  every  glance,  it 
is  to  be  remarked;  he  imbibed  new  and  copious 


draughts  at  the  fountain  of  love.  Still,  not  much 
time  was  permitted  for  this  agreeable  diversion, 
since,  as  much  as  possible,  Sir  Hubert  kept  his 
men  busy  at  exercises  of  discipline,  when,  of 
course,  the  young  cavaliers  had  to  give  chief 
countenance;  and  when  these  exercises  of  disci- 
pline were  intermitted,  others  of  a  convivial 
nature  came  on,  at  which  they  were  also  expected 
to  bear  a  ready  part.  Walter  usually  did  his 
duty  in  both  respects  lightly,  and  was  off  on  some 
little  business  or  other  of  ingenuity  and  adven- 
ture, till  the  whole  garrison  learned  and  admired 
the  elasticity  and  hardihood  of  his  character. 
William,  with  higher  bearing,  was  less  the  sol- 
diers' man;  and  it  was  thus,  on  escaping  from 
the  knight,  he  was  oftener  found  than  Walter  in 
his  cousin's  bower,  where  she  sat,  it  might  be, 
at  her  embroidery,  or  perhaps  touching  the  lute 
or  harp,  both  of  which  she  played  exquisitely. 
The  acquaintance  then  seemed  thus  running  on 
admirably,  when,  all  at  once,  a  little  trifle  oc- 
CMrred,  which  somewhat  marred  the  even  course 
of  events.  While,  one  evening,  he  sat  within  tiie 
turf  seat,  spouting  in  Isabella's  ear  some  verses 
of  his  own  composition,  a  sentinel  suddenly  glided 
across  the  range  of  their  vision,  in  a  distant  anglp 
of  the  court.  There  was  something  other  than 
usual  in, his  step  and  glance,  as  he  glided  past; 
and  as  the  cousins  mutually  witnessed  both,  and 
marked  them,  the  incident  set  them  on  reflection. 
William  discovered  the  soldier  to  be  none  other 
than  that  same  youth  who  had,  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival,  been  his  own  and  Walter's  com- 
panion across  the  lake.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  apparitions  of  the  same  kind,  in  which 
the  lad  invariably  presented  himself,  with  the 
same  stealthy  step  and  pecidiar  glance,  at  the 
most  inopportune  moments.  At  length,  so  pal- 
pable was  the  incident,  that  to  its  indirect  influence 
William  imputed  a  gradual  coldness  and  caprice 
of  manner,  which  Isabella  now  began  most  tan- 
talisingly  to  show.  Now  sho  was  cordial — her 
eyes  would  sparkle,  and  her  colour  came  tumul- 
tuously,  as  he  met  and  greeted  her ;  again  she 
strove  to  avoid  his  very  presence,  and,  if  in  his 
company,  to  place  herself 'anywhere  but  by  his 
side.  Such  caprice  cost  him,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  many  an  uneasy  hour.  His  conquests 
had  hitherto  been  easy,  and  the  trial  of  meeting 
with  indifference,  and,  much  more,  with  positive 
aversion,  was  not  less  intolerable  than  novel. 
Sometimes  he  would  exhibit  a  proper  degree  of 
spirit,  as  he  thought;  and  when  all  the  old 
attractions  of  person  and  manner  had  produced 
but  small  effect,  he  would  feign  indifference  and 
loftiness  on  his  side  in  turn ;  but  he  never  found 
that  this  answered  his  purpose  one  whit  the  more. 
What  then  was  to  be  done  }  He  was  pledged  to 
Geraldine — yet  it  was  certain,  in  his  innermost 
heart,  he  loved  Isabella.  Yet  that  he  might  not 
inveigle  the  latter  into  either  attachment  or  even 
the  slightest  hint  of  love,  he  was,  if  possible, 
resolved — for  he  had  yet  his  spurs  to  win,  and, 
ere  that,  could  not  avow  his  wish  and  second  it 
with  the  offer  of  his  hand.  If  prematurely,  then, 
he  should  engage  with  hi0  own  cousin,  where 
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would  fate  land  him,  suppose,  between  that  en- 
gagement and  the  expected  consummation  on  his 
obtaining  knighthood,  another  ''change  might 
come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream"  (as  past  expe- 
rience had  taught  him,  even  in  all  his  fervency, 
to  fear).  It  was  a  hard  question;  and  sometimes, 
for  this  very  reason,  he  blessed  his  stars  that 
Isabella  did  entertain  reserve,  at  whatever  cost  to 
his  pride  and  his  love  together.  For  that  aided 
him  in  maintaining  the  resolve  he  had  made,  that 
neither  tongue  nor  hand  would  commit  him  so 
egregiously  in  his  love  here,  as  on  several  occasions 
both  had  already  done.  He  became  the  victim, 
therefore,  of  highly  pent-up  passions.  But  a  worse 
degree  of  these  even  was  awaiting  him. 

He  was  one  evening  hanging  over  the  parapet, 
a  few  feet  above  what  was  called  the  turf  walk, 
and  which  more  than  once  he  had  traversed  in 
Isabella's  company.  He  was  gazing,  in  a  gloomy 
fit  of  thought,  over  the  placid  extent  of  water, 
where  it  lay  in  the  nearly  level  rays  of  the  west- 
em  sun,  ''a  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold.'' 
Suddenly  the  clank  of  arms  and  the  tramp  of  a 
footstep  below -arrested  his  attention.  Looking 
down,  he  beheld  the  young  recruit  abeady  more 
than  once  alluded  to.  Presently,  as  he  paced  to 
and  fro,  and  seemed  in  thought  as  deep  as  that  of 
William  himself,  a  light  form  glided  along  the 
walk,  and  was  close  beside  him  ere  he  perceived. 
Both  gazed  attentively  at  each  other;  but  Isabella 
(for  it  was  she),  bending  her  head  to  the  Bentinel's 
deep  salute,  was  passing  on,  when,  after  a  struggle 
of  hesitation,  to  William's  surprise  he  recalled  her 
by  name.  **  Think  me  not  insolent,  lady,"  said  he, 
"  if  I  presume  to  say  a  few  words  of  warning  to  you. 
Heaven  knows  I  do  it  with  a  faithful  purpose." 

Isabella  exhibited  amazement;  but  her  calm- 
ness of  temperament  enabled  her  to  suppress  the 
feeling  outwardly,  and  to  listen  with  urgent 
curiosity. 

"  You  are,  I  fear  me,  in  love,"  began  this  most 
trusty  man-at-arms,  with  as  much  of  question 
however,  implied  in  his  tone  and  words,  as  con- 
fident assertion. 

"That  is  presumptuously  enough,  but  still 
fairly  said,"  answered  the  lady,  coolly.    '*  Go  on." 

"  But  I  fear  also,  if  your  affections  are  fixed  on 
William  de  Graeme,"  went  on  the  undaunted 
youth,  most  earnestly,  "  they  hang  by  a  rotten 
and  treacherous  bough." 

The  cavalier  above,  on  hearing  these  words, 
gave  a  start  in  his  concealment,  and  would  have 
leaped  down  to  take  the  slanderer  by  the  throat ; 
but  the  appearance  of  his  cousin  caught  and 
arrested  his  attention.  She  first  flushed,  and  then 
grew  pale.  The  very  name  of  love  to  William 
de  Graeme,  it  almost  seemed,  was  tho  mention  of 
an  ided  that  had  never  occurred  to  her,  and  which 
some  obstacle  of  nature  or  accident  prevented  her 
from  taking  in  as  even  a  possibility.  She  passed 
her  hand  across  her  forehead  in  thought — then 
reflected,  with  her  eyes  set  keenly  on  the  speaker 
— and  finally,  with  a  rapid  vivacity,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Your  speech  smacks  as  if  you  had  something  to 
lay  to  my  cousin's  charge.  Is  there  such  a  thing, 
«nd  what  is  its  nature  ?" 


"Yea,  there  m  such  a  thing,"  answered  the 
soldier,  firmly.  "  It  is*  that  he  has  already  more 
than  once  avowed  love  to  ears  of  hapless  victims, 
who  trusted  to  his  faith  and  were  deceived. 
Finally  he  is,  at  this  instant,  under  engagement 
to  one  who  is,  as  people  estimate,  both  lovely  and 
young  and  innocent.  I  can  certify  the  very  name 
if  you  desire  it,  lady — for  you  know  whence  I 
come,  and  what  is  my  hereditary  duty  to  your 
father's  house.  Yet  this  last  engagement  will 
not,  I  judge,  be  more  sacredly  kept  by  him  than 
those  preceding.  Once  again  he  will  approve 
himself  man-sworn  and  niddering." 

Isabella,  with  much  interest,  put  a  few  more 
questions,  which  sufficiently  elicited  information 
that  told  sadly  in  William's  disfayour.  She  then 
thanked  the  youth,  and  after  looking  at  him  more 
closely  than  ever,  as  he  shrunk  back  the  cape  of  a 
huge  surcoat  drawn  up  about  his  features,  she 
smiled  proudly,  and  telling  him  to  apprehend 
nought  for  her,  she  moved  off.  Meanwhile,  Wil- 
liam'i  burning  shame  and  homr  may  be  con- 
ceived.  Yet  what  help  was  there  for  it }  Every 
word  spoken  was  truth.  To  attack  the  lad 
for  his  bold  charges  would  only  tend  to  make 
matters  worse,  and  throwing  him  into  the  loch  be 
a  resort  very  little  better.  Then  candidly  to  ex- 
pound to  Isabella  his  by^past  history  would 
involve  the  very  declaration  of  love  he  wished 
above  all  things,  in  the  meantime,  to  repress,  and 
might,  moreover,  waken  feelings  that  no  after 
effort  would  be  able. to  quench.  In  such  circum- 
stances, after  he  had  watched  until  he  saw  Isabella 
return  calmly  from  the  turf  seat,  he  slowly  wended 
his  way  into  the  castle's  interior.  He  saw  her  no 
more  that  night ;  and  in  a  most  unenviable  frame 
of  mind  he  sought  his  couch,  to  toss  restlessly 
upon  it  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  night. 
He  bitterly  envied  the  deep  slumber  which  W(iter 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  active,  deliberate, 
and  most  decisive  powers. 

On  the  day  next,  and  for  several  days,  the 
manner  of  his  oousin,  to  his  -  astonishment,  was 
not  any  different  from  its  former  bearing.  But  all 
at  once  it  underwent  a  change.  She  would  shake 
him  coldly  by  the  hand -^ the  face  that  never  had 
before  been  turned  to  his,  without  a  mutual  smile 
being  interchanged,  turned  freezingly  or  disdain- 
Mly  away  from  his  glance — ^nd  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  that  used  to  address  him  gleefrilly  as  a 
child,  were  now  those  of  slight  and  disregard.  A.t 
first  he  could  hardly  believe  in  the  revolution. 
The  Lady  Jane  still  prosed  affectionately  to  him  of 
her  family  history,  and  Sir  Hubert  still  loved  him 
as  his  right  hand  trencherman,  and  his  counsellor 
in  matters  connected  with  the  impending  warfare : 
but  what  amends  could  these  circumstances  mak^ 
for  the  dead  weight  that  now,  without  cessation, 
oppressed  him  ?  His  misery  went  on  increasing 
by  the  hour.  In  the  first  place,  such  had  beeii 
Isabella's  previous  caprice,  that  he  could  not  offer 
the  slightest  opinion  as  to  what  her  feelings  might 
be,  or  rather  have  been,  towards  him.  He  could 
not  therefore  be  judge  whether,  at  present,  her 
conduct — distant  and  even  coldly  and  insultingly 
unkind — was  dictated  by  pique,  or  by  decided 
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aversion.  If  pique,  as  his  half- strangled  vanity 
once  or  twice  suggested,  he  might  still  hope  to 
comfort  himself;  if,  however,  positive  dislike,  as 
in  his  gloom  of  spirits  ho  was  most  apt  to  believe, 
there  was  nothing  before  him  but  despair.  "Who 
could  have  believed  it — the  gallant,  handsome, 
ever-conquering  cavalier,  William  de  Graeme, 
foiled,  tortured,  and  completely  set  at  nought  by 
a  young  inexperienced  girl,  whom,  not  many 
years  before,  he  could  well  remember  having 
dandled  on  his  knee  ?  In  the  plight  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  with  rising  spirit  he  would  some- 
times take  resolution  of  appealing  to  Isabella  her- 
self, on  the  score  of  her  unaccountable  conduct ; 
but  then  in  came  the  bugbear  of  the  declaration, 
which  past  experience  had  given  him  at  length 
firmness  sufficient  to  keep  sealed  within  his  lips — 
and  so  the  idea  of  an  explanation  was  relinquished. 
How  then  was  it  possible  to  put  an  end  to  this 
torment  of  suspense  ? 

In  an  impetuous  moment,  he  resolved  to  con- 
fide in  Walter;  but  even  this  resort  was  denied 
him.  As  if  to  add  tenfold  to  his  agony,  his  eyes 
became  all  at  once  open  to  the  fact — or  its  appear- 
ance at  least — that  Walter  was  his  rival.  Isabella 
began  to  smile  upon  him  with  more  than  mere 
grace.  He  was  seen  constantly  planting  himself 
by  her  side,  as  opportunity  offered;  and  she  was 
seen  as  constantly  receiving  all  his  advances  with 
a  firankness,  which,  in  his  heart,  William  would 
fain  have  considered  most  heartless  coquetry.  The 
Lady  Jane  also  seemed  to  favour  his  budding 
aspirations;  and  between  mother  and  daughter, 
Walter  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  favour  and 
bUss.  All  this  while,  William  wandered  about, 
the  victim  of  gloom  and  despondency,  his  whole 
mind  occupied  in  most  dismal  reflections  on  the 
consequences  of  his  infirm  resolution,  and  casting 
about  various  plans  which  might  enable  him  to 
abandon,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  scene  of  so 
much  hopeless  torment,  and  seek  his  fortune  else- 
where. Yet  it  was  hard  to  decide.  He  had  occa- 
sionally "observed  some  glimpse  of  joy;"  not 
that  Isabella  ever  relaxed  the  most  invidious  dis- 
tinctions which  had  all  at  once  begun  to  mark  her 
conduct,  but  that  he  discerned,  or  thought  he  did 
at  least;  some  token  of  particular  favours  on  the 
part  of  the  good  knight  and  his  lady,  which  gave 
him  hope  that  they  were  not  indifferent  to  his 
cherished  thoughts.  £ut,  again,  how  could  these 
be  at  all  matters  of  cognisance  to  them  ?  He  had 
never  disclosed  a  whisper  of  his  love ;  and  though 
his  gloomy  and  abstracted  air  might  tell  a  tale, 
how  could  it  be  that  their  conjectures  should  hit 
so  certainly  on  the  cause  .'* 

He  was  witnessed,  one  morning,  in  his  strain  of 
"  melancholy  madness,"  pacing  ^one  the  loftiest 
battlements.  Sleep  now  never  refreshed  him.  He 
arose  haggard  and  worn  from  his  couch  —  food 
hardly  passed  his  lips  in  a  measure  to  sustain  the 
severe  exercises  of  the  day ;  and  the  wine  he  often 
drank  with  avidity,  if  haply  he  might  drown  his 
oire,  seemed  rather  merely  to  seethe  than  inspire 
his  brain.  Suddenly,  as  he  stood  looking  over  the 
calm  mirror  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  distant  blue 
hills  on  the  east,  his  thoughts  wandering  bitterly 


from  his  own  forlorn  condition  to  the  recolleciion 
of  his  past  folly,  and  especially  to  the  memory 
of  the  forsaken  Geraldine ;  his  eye  caught,  among 
the  distant  mountain  pines  filling  the  gorges  of  the 
hills,  the  glance  of  moving  steel.  In  a  moment 
his  attention  was  absorbed.  Along  line  of  armed 
figures  moved  stealthily  under  the  forest  cover, 
and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  hollows  about  the 
base  of  the  hiUs.  There  could  be  no  doubt  this 
was  the  menaced  English  force  under  Sir  Peter 
de  Wode  at  last.  Sir  Hubert  had  long  expected 
him;  William,  therefore,  hastened  to  inform  him  of 
the  signs  of  coming  conflict.  The  information  re- 
sounded in  a  minute  throughout  the  little  gar- 
rison. Every  man  was  without  delay  afoot,  and 
the  whole  place  rung  with  the  hoarse  calls  of  the 
men  to  each  other,  the  rapid  tramp  of  their  feet, 
and  the  lumbering  of  war  engines  in  the  stains, 
or  on  the  battlements.  All  eyes  were  then  fixed 
on  the  distant  shore. 

This  Sir  Peter  de  Wode  was  a  most  redoubtable 
champion  of  the  opposing  party.  He  was  famed 
throughout  the  country,  alike  for  his  unheard-of 
ferocity  and  his  invulnerable  skill.  The  anticipa- 
tions then,  from  his  present  movement,  were  both 
anxious  and  well-grounded,  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
rison of  L»ch  Tony.  The  suspense  was,  however, 
not  doomed  to  be  lengthened.  The  heat  of  the 
day  had  hardly  passed,  when  the  English  force 
had  deployed  into  open  position  on  the  shore.  It 
seemed  a  formidable  band  of  men,  literally  clad  in 
steel ;  and,  by  their  regular  array,  a  leaguer  of  no 
ordinary  character  might  be  expected.  A  long 
line  of  tents  speedily  arose  like  exhalations  on  the 
ground ;  and  the  red  banner  of  St.  George,  pitched 
into  a  mound  in  the  centre,  had  its  broad  folds 
shaken  from  the  staff  and  given  to  the  wind. 
These  preparations  having  been  mad^,  a  small 
boat  was  seen  pushing  off  from  the  shore,  and  with 
a  white  flag  in  its  prow  rowed  swiftly  across  for 
the  islet  fortress.  Sir  Hubert  instantly  turned 
out  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  detachment ;  and,  sup- 
ported by  his  nephew  on  the  one  hand,  and  Walter 
de  Polmaise  on  the  other,  took  up  his  position  on 
an  esplanade,  right  above  the  fortified  landing- 
place,  there  to  receive  his  unwelcome  (or  welcome 
as  he  counted  them)  visitants.  He  stood  with  his 
^e  martial  figure  thrown  slightly  forward  in  ad- 
vance, his  eye  keenly  directed,  and  his  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  pummel  of  his  sword.  The  blue  fiag 
of  Scotland,  with  its  huge  lion  rampant,  was 
streaming  from  the  loftiest  battlement,  right  over 
his  head., 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  somewhat  critical 
interest,  that  the  Lady  Jane  was  stationed  with 
her  daughter  in  a  deep  "svindow  recess,  directly 
overlooking  the  scene  of  interview  between  the  two 
redoubted  champions. 

'*  Observe,  my  daughter,"  said  the  former,  "  how 
handsome  in  figure  and  noble  in  air  is  your  cousin 
William.  In  all  my  experience,  and  it  his  been 
much  both  in  court  and  camp  (this  was  a  favourite 
asseveration),  I  tell  you  I  have  never  seen  youth 
to  compete  with  him  in  personal  accomplish- 
ment." 

Isabella  affected  to  notice  neither  the  youth  nor 
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the  remark)  and  Lady  Jane^  aftor  a  short  pause, 
saw  fit  to  return  to  the  charge. 

"And  if  my  observation  serve  me  right/*  she 
continued,  glancing  askance  at  her  daughter, 
"  William  has  a  heart  capable  of  as  noble  thoughts, 
and  a  hand  of  as  noble  deeds,  as  his  eye  and  car- 
riage are  throse  of  princely  majesty." 

**  Opportunity  must  have  been  very  backward  to 
him  then,"  at  length  said  Isabella,  with  a  slight 
laugh,  ''since  he  has  not  as  yet  become  famed 
for  one  or  the  other.  There  is  cousin  Walter,  on 
the  other  hand,  known  even  now  for  the  part  of  a 
daring  and  most  chivalrous  warrior." 

"  Cousin  Walter ! "  echoed  the  lady,  opening  her 
eyes  wide.  *'  Why,  he  is  but  a  boy,  and  a  boy, 
moreover,  of  no  more  than  ordinary  parts,  though 
a  good  and  generous  enough  youth  in  the  main. 
Walter  has  no  more  pretensions  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  William,  I  trow,  than  has  yonder  old 
grey  beard  villain  to  mount  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land." 

Isabella  compressed  her  lips  in  silence,  as  if  she 
had  a  different  opinion,  and  was  satisfied  to  main- 
tain it,  while  her  eye  settled  on  the  scene  going 
on  without.  Her  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
for  a  little  while  unable  to  overcome  the  astonish- 
ment she  had  displayed.  She  was  an  astute 
woman  in  most  things,  but  here  was  a  little  en- 
tanglement which  seemed  to  defy  her  penetration. 
'/  Ay !  "  she  muttered,  "  this  gear  needs  mending, 
t  trow ;  Cousin  Walter,  indeed  ! " 

Meanwhile,  perhaps,  the  thoughts  of  her  daughter 
were  not,  after  all,  of  the  precise  nature  her  words 
would  have  indicated;  for  her  eye,  after  wander- 
ing over  the  group  round  the  landing-place  with- 
out, was  caught  by  an  incident  which  there  at  the 
moment  occurred.  Sir  Peter  de  Wode,  coming 
alongside,  had  stood  up  in  his  barge,  and,  after 
exchanging  grave  salutations  with  his  foe,  was 
leaning  forward,  as  if  desirous  to  touch  the  rock, 
that  he  might  come  even  into  personal  contact 
with  Sir  Hubert.  But  from  the  awkwardness  of 
his  boatmen,  or  the  difficult  nature  of  the  landing- 
place,  he  failed  in  effecting  his  object.  There- 
upon William  de  Gfraeme,  seizing  the  end  of 
a  birchen  rope,  which  was  strung  through  a  ring 
in  the  side  of  the  rock,  sprang  lightly  off  the  quay 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  English  crew.  Peter 
de  Wode,  grimly  showing  his  teeth  in  the  centre 
of  his  shaggy  beard,  instantly  collared  the  im- 
petuous youth  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his 
right  pointed  a  gleaming  dagger  at  his  throat. 
But  William  was  not  to  be  so  daunted. 

"  Grip  for  grip  is  fair  play,  as  we  say  in  Scot- 
land," he  exclaimed,  takmg  the  fierce  old  knight 
by  the  breast,  and  in  turn  predominating  over  him 
with  his  lofty  form,  and  his  steel  knife  ready  for 
instant  service.  Both  for  an  instant  stood  in  such 
unfriendly  embrace — the  eyes  of  Sir  Peter  gleam- 
ing like  lighted  charcoal,  and  his  nether  jaw,  with 
its  garnishment  of  shining  tusks,  showing  like 
that  of  some  beasts  of  prey,  while  William,  over- 
topping him  by  a  head,  his  eyes  flashing  broadly, 
and  his  lip  curled  in  angry  disdain,  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  a  young  Hercules.  The 
half-struggle  elicited  a  shout  from  the  garrison, 
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the  chief  share  of  which  went  of  course  to  the 
credit  of  William's  fearless  daring. 

"  Ye  can  say  much,  my  springald,"  at  length, 
said  the  English  warrior,  slowly  relaxing  his  hold, 
"  when  ye  can  say  that  your  hand  was  on  Peter  de 
Wode's  beard.  At  another  time  ye  could  not,  I 
wot,  draw  it  so  easily  to  your  side  again." 

"At  another  time,  I  wont  be  wanting  in  the 
boldness  to  make  at  least  a  fair  trial,"  answered 
William,  imdauntedly,  now  springing  back  on  the 
rock,  when,  by  pulling  on  the  rope  he  still  held, 
he  had  brought  the  boat  completely  alongside. 
Sir  Peter  de  Wode  laughed  aloud,  with  the  bitter 
cacchination  of  the  hyena,  but  made  no  further 
reply  than  by  stretching  out  his  hand  to  Sir  Hu- 
bert with  the  words,  "  Sir  Hubert  do  Twisedale, 
we  have  often  heard  of  each  other,  and  that,  meet 
when  we  might,  we  would  prove  no  mean  foes.  I 
come  on  purpose  to  clasp  your  hand  and  drink  a 
cup  of  wine  with  you,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  ere 
we  engage  in  strife.  Will  you  thus  pledge  me, 
that  our  strife  will  not  be  the  sham  of  novices,  or 
the  vain  courtesies  of  your  carpet  knights." 

"With  right  good  will,"  cried  Sir  Hubert, 
wringing  the  proffered  hand  with  a  grin,  not  less 
deadly  than  that  with  which  Sir  Peter  proffered  the 
grasp.  He  then  shouted  for  flagons  to  be  forth- 
with brought ;  and  on  these  being  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  blood-red  liquid,  he  wrung  Sir 
Peter's  hand  once  more.  "Do  me  reason,"  he 
cried,  lifting  the  cup  to  his  open  visor,  "  as,  with 
the  help  of  Gbd  and  St.  Andrew,  I  am  ready  to 
do  you,  whenever  ye  choose  to  come  on." 

The  English  knight  took  the  deadly  pledge — 
grim  illustration  of  those  savage  times —  and  with 
their  hands  mutually  enclasped,  they  at  the  same 
moment  raised  their  cups,  and,  with  eye  fixed  on 
eye,  drained  them  to  the  bottom.  "  Now,"  added 
Sir  Peter,  turning  to  push  off,  "  I  shall  rise  from 
the  water's  edge  yonder,  when,  like  the  vulture, 
I  shall  have  dnink  the  richest  blood  of  my  pre^^" 

'*Ay,"  replied  Sir  Hubert,  "but  bear  in  mmd 
the  eagle  has  yet  a  feller  swoop  than  ever  vul- 
ture made'.  Yet  fear  not — ye  may  be  stricken, 
but  the  nobler  bird  has  no  taste  for  carrion  blood 
— it  will  only  be  spilled  upon  the  grbund,  there 
to  corrupt  in  the  face  of  heaven." 

Such  was  the  parting  taunt,  as  Sir  Peter,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  signed  to  his  crew  to  push 
off,  and  presently  the  boat  .was  again  plying  its 
way  across  the  water.  Those  on  the  rock  stood 
watching  its  progress,  until  it  was  seen  to  touch 
the  distant  beach,  and  the  upright  form  of  the 
English  warrior  sprang  ashore.  "  He  is  an  astute 
old  villain  yon,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  turning  with 
alacrity  once  more  to  look  to  his  defences. 
"Noted  you  the  keen  survey  he  took  of  our 
rock  and  its  appointments?  His  scheme  from 
the  first  was  one  of  espionage.  Nevertheless,  he 
shall  get  as  good  as  he  can  give.  Away,  men ! 
Every  soul  of  you  is  in  luck,  that  ye  have  the 
chance  of  paring  the  claws  and  plucking  the 
beard  of  yon  untamed  tiger." 

Meanwhile,  Isabella,  as  I  have  hinted,  had 
witnessed  the  feat  performed  by  her  cousin 
William.    At  the  moment,  when  it  seemed  the 
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knife  of  the  English  knight  was  glistening  about 
his  throat,  she  uttered  a  slight  scream,  and  her 
face  was  covered  with  the  pallor  of  death.  At 
the  shout  of  applause  beneath,  her  fixed  eye 
beamed  with  a  glow,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
characterise,  and  the  tumultuous  colour  visited 
her  neck,  cheeks,  and  brow  again.  Leaning 
slightly  forward,  with  intense  interest,  she 
watched  till  William  was  safe  again  upon  the 
rock,  and  disdainfully,  yet  with  his  own  splendid 
air,  sheathing  homo  his  enamelled  dagger.  It 
would  be  iftipossible  to  say  what  flurried  her 
maiden  bosom  at  the  moment,  and  riveted  her 
burning  eye  upon  the  noble  youth.  In  an  instant, 
however,  recollection  seemed  to  flash  upon  her; 
she  glanced  fearfully  to  see  if  her  mother  had 
noted  her  emotion,  but  that  lady,  engrossed  with 
admiration  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  and 
watching  what  was  now  proceediDg  with  the 
flashing  eye  of  her  warrior  race,  had  evidently 
not  noted  her  agitation ;  and  for  this  she  secretly 
thanked  heaven.  But  scarcely  had  the  ejaculation 
been  formed,  when  the  shadow  of  a  human  figure 
behind  arrested  her  eye;  and,  turning  hastily, 
she  beheld  the  young  sentinel,  who  so  strangely 
seemed  interested  in  her  fate,  and  who  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  standing  a  few  feet  off,  gazing 
at  her  with  melancholy  eye  and  haggard  face,  as 
he  leaned  on  the  end  of  his  battle-axe.  Isabella, 
in  spite  of  herself,  shook  in  every  limb :  she  tried 
to  summon  up  spirit  to  repel  the  strange  influence 
this  stranger  had  imperceptibly  acquired  over  her, 
but  in  the  attempt  she  failed;  she  felt  she  had 
been  detected,  and  as  she  grew  red  and  pale  by 
turns,  she  could  only  relieve  herself  by  pretending 
an  earnestMnterest  in  the  progress  made  by  the 
English  bar^e,  as  it  was  rowed  swiftly  over  the 
laker  Presently 'her  lady  mother  huitried  away, 
that  she  might  embrace  the  gallant  William  de 
Graeme,  and  add  with  her  indomitable  spirit  to 
Sir  Hubert's  cheer — and  as  she  vanished,  Isabella 
caught  the  opportunity  of  retreating  in  haste  to 
the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber. 

The  castle  speedily  resounded  with  what  seemed 
preparations  for  a  banquet  of  rejoicing.  And 
such  was  indeed  the  case.  Sir  Hubert  could  in 
no  way  more  satisfactory  to  himself  show  the 
warrior  glee  with  which  he  entered  on  the  deadly 
contest  with  the  English  foe,  than  by  a  night  of 
drinking  and  merriment.  All  were  summoned  to 
be  at  their  posts.  Amongst  others,  William  de 
Graeme  did  not  fail.  He  had  in  the  meantime 
received  rounds  of  congratulations  on  his  intrepid 
bearing  towards  the  tiger-like  De  Wode ;  and,  if 
I  must  confess  farther  the  faults  of  his  nature, 
nothing  gave  him  so  keen  a  pleasure  as  the  faint 
smile  with  which  Walter  de  Polmaise  informed 
him  of  the  general  admiration  of  his  conduct. 
He  looked  at  the  speaker  with  an  eye  that  sought 
to  pierce  his  very  heart,  and  the  meshes  of  bitter 
envy  he  wished  to  believe  enveloped  it.  His  ex- 
ultation was  only  momentary,  however.  He  went 
off  to  meditate  and  sigh  heavily  over  the  secret  of 
his  baffled  love.  But  perhaps  he  had  one  more 
chance  yet.  He  carefiilly,  therefore,  arrayed  his 
person,  and  with  a  throbbing  bosom  found  his 


way  to  the  banquet  hall.  The  good  knight,  Sir 
Hubert,  and  his  lady  sat  in  their  places  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table;  and,  ranged  along  the 
huge  board  in  their  several  degrees,  towards  the 
other  extremity,  were  placed  the  greater  number 
of  those  composing  the  feudal  garrison.  William 
watched  eagerly  for  his  cousin's  entrance.  To 
his  dismay,  she  appeared  in  aU  her  maiden  love- 
liness, hanging  on  Walter's  arm ;  and  yet  farther 
to  wound  him,  seeing  what  side  of  the  board  he 
had  assumed,  she  deliberately  directed  her  cavalier 
to  find  places  at  the  opposite  side.  WHliam  sat 
down  in  calm  despair.  Not  a  muscle  trembled, 
although  the  passions  of  grief,  love,  and  rage 
boiled  tumultuously  in  his  bosom.  He  kept  him- 
self calm  by  a  preternatural  effort.  The  hour 
dragged  on  in  the  midst  of  revelry  and  tumult 
He  drained  wine-cup  after  wine-cup,  hardly  ever 
raising  his  eyes  to  where  the  cruel  Isabella  sat,  as 
he  now  blamed  her,  in  heartless  coquetting  with 
the  excellent  Walter.  At  length,  as  he  looked 
round  him,  he  caught  the  Lady  Jane's  eye  resting 
stedfastly  upon  him ;  and  when  he  would  faintly 
have  smiled  and  pledged  her  in  a  cup  of  wine, 
she  plucked  his  sleeve  with  a  kind  remonstrance, 
and  whispered  over  the  edge  of  her  goblet,  as  she 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  "Cheer  up,  man  I  You  have 
not  a  bodle's  worth  cause  for  sorrow,  I  teU  you." 
William  started  and  reddened,  but  did  not  see 
clearly  what  her  words  indicated.  He  was  not 
allowed  time  for  reflection;  for  presently  the 
boards  were  cleared  and  removed,  the  pipers  took 
their  places  at  one  end,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crash  their  instruments  on  the  instant  made,  Sir 
Hubert  led  out  the  Lady  Jane  to  the  dance.  The 
floor  was  speedily  crowded.  William,  summon- 
ing up  a  desperate  effort,  made  towards  where  his 
cousin  stood  by  Walter's  side ;  bi^t  she  caught  the 
signs  of  his  advancing  purpose,  and  hurriedly  say- 
ing something  in  Walter's  ear,  both  ghded  away, 
and  took  up  their  places  amidst  the  shouting  throng. 
William  stood  pctrifled  for  a  moment  at  this  crown- 
ing insult.  But  the  very  extremity  of  his  case 
gave  him  caln^ness,  which,  in  no  other  circum- 
stances, could  he  have  hoped  for.  He  cursed 
Walter,  he  cursed  his  own  folly  and  infatuation, 
and  owned  in  his  heart  that  his  gmlt  and  false- 
hood were  but  receiving  their  merited  recompense. 
Whenever  he  could,  he  made  his  escape,  and  went 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  to  breathe  the  soft  air 
which  came  waft^  across  the  placid  surface  of 
the  loch.  It  was  a  dark,  starless  night ;  but  the 
glassy  sheet  of  the  water,  as  well  as  the  back 
ground  of  gloomy  hills,  was  indistinctly  visible. 
He  paced  along  the  brink  of  the  crag,  in  the  full 
luxury  of  his  miserable  thoughts.  In  spite  of 
Isabella's  coldness  and  disdain,  he  felt  that  he  still 
fondly,  nay  madly,  loved  her ;  all  his  past  attach- 
ments of  passion  had  been  but  mere  child's  play 
to  the  storm  of  vehemence  and  fire  to  which  he 
had  now  fellen  a  victim.  His  every  thought  of 
vanity,  whether  in  his  accomplishments,  hiB  per- 
son, or  his  spangled  dress,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground;  and  he  thought  only  of  his  loving  to 
madness,  and  his  being  spumed  and  hated  in  re- 
turn.   He  stood  stiU,  with  clasped  hands,  lookiDJ 
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over  the  gloomy  tide,  and  envying  the  depths  of 
peace  and  rest  down  in  its  bosom. 

But  suddenly  the  dash  of  an  oar  smote  on  his 
ear,  and  in  an  instant  thereafter  it  was  repeated. 
Bending  his  eye  intently  into  the  gloom,  he  pre- 
sently discovered  an  object  moving  over  the  water's 
surface,  noiselessly,  but  for  the  faint  ripple^  the 
dip  of  the  oar  every  now  and  then  raised.  It 
came  close  under  the  rock,  containing,  as  he  was 
enabled  to  discern,  but  one  tenant.  Just  as  the 
latter  stepped  off  on  the  steep  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  first  esplanade,  William,  who  had 
silently  descended,  laid  a  firm  grasp  on  his  shoulder. 
The  assailed  party  instantly  imsheathed  a  dagger, 
when  the  cavalier,  gazing  closely  into  his  face, 
perceived,  to  his  amazement,  that  it  was  the  young 
Border  recruit  once  more.  The  recognition  was 
mutual. 

"  Young  man,"  said  William,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  **  we  seem  connected  by  some  mys- 
terious link.  It  strikes  me  your  face  is  not  so 
Btrange  to  me  as  it  has  hitherto  seemed." 

"If  it  had  ever  remained  a  stranger  to  you,  it 
might  have  been  better,"  answered  the  boy  with 
a  troubled  voice.  But,  recovering  himself,  he 
added,  ''Are  ye  aware  what  danger  there  is  around 
the  citadel  r 

William  signified  his  ignorance  by  a  gesture  of 
surprise.  "Then,"  said  the  boy,  "know  that, 
in  this  skiff,  imder  shade  of  night,  I  have  visited 
the  English  defences,  where  you  see  the  camp-fires 
gleuning  on  the  shore  yonder,  and  have  approached 
80  Qiear  as  to  see  what  the  plans  of  So  Wode  are. 


His  men  are  toiling  in  gangs  in  the  erection  of  a 
strong,  deep,  and  broad  embankment,  meant  to 
cross  the  outlet  given  to  the  waters  of  the  loch, 
and  so  gradually  to  dam  them  up,  until  they  rise 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  our  fortress  here." 

The  boldness,  and  almost  chimerical  nature  of 
such  a  plan,  struck  the  mind  of  the  young  knight 
with  extreme  interest.  He  questioned  the  boy, 
once  and  again,  till  at  length  the  latter,  peevishly 
answering  he  had  no  farther  time  to  prate  in  the 
chill  night  air,  made  as  if  to  push  piist  him,  and 
leave  him  to  his  meditations. 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  said  William.  "  Let  me 
tell  you,  young  man,  I  have  a  strong  though  in- 
definite interest  in  your  history.  Tour  present 
news  testify  to  your  unusual  enterprise  and  intel- 
ligence alike ;  and  should  an  hour  of  crisis  come, 
my  eye  shall  not  be  off  you,  and  my  hand,  in 
dfmger,  will  be  near  to  succour  you." 

The  boy  was  then  permitted  to  pass;  when, 
mounting  the  steps  lightly,  he  might  have  been 
seen  to  pause,  with  a  long  fetched  sigh,  at  the 
comer  of  the  esplanade,  and  there,  leaning  his 
head  against  the  cold  wall,  indulge  in  a  few 
bitter  sobs ;  but  as  he  heard  the  heavy  step  of  the 
cavalier  ringing  on  the  stone  ascent,  he  darted 
hastily  away,  and  was  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
quadrangle.  The  sentries,  pacing  on  the  battle- 
ments, seemed  to  have  been  made  aware  of  his 
secret  enterprise,  for  he  passed  in  and  out  un- 
challenged. 

(To  be  eimchided  in  our  nexL) 
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TJKDBBtheititle  of  "ThePanthropeon,"*M.  Soyer 
has  published  a  work  of  goodly  dimensions  and 
equally  goodly  aspect,  in  which  he  has  carefully 
gathered  from  resources  old  and  new,  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  information  upon  the  subject  of 
the  viands  which  omnivorous  man  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  has  been  accustomed  to  eat,  and  the 
liquids  which  it  has  been  his  pleasure  to  drink. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  a  veritable  Amphitryon, 
preparing  a  magnificent  banquet  for  his  guests, 
our  renowned  chef  de  cumne  has  had  an  eye  to 
the  ornamental  and  the  gracefiil  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  task;  and  though  tie  is  not  profession- 
ally a  maker  of  books,  but  a  maker  of  no  end  of 
other  things  which  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to 
criticise,  he  has  put  forth  his  volume  as  he  would 
fiimish  forth  a  feast,  in  truly  magnificent  style, 
and  enriched  it  with  admirable  plates  illustrative 
of  his  great  subject.  In  turning  over  its  ample 
pages  we  seem  more  like  guests  biddeifto  a  ban- 

•  The  Panthropeon,  or  History  of  Food,  and  its  Pre- 
paration, from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  the  World.  By  A. 
Soyer.    London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  il^  Co.    1853. 


quet,  than  critics  summoned  to  judgment,  and 
feel  much  more  inclination  to  wander  Aroth  sweet 
to  sweet,  and  regale  ourselves  with  the  good 
things  set  before  us,  than  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
their  arrangement,  or  to  carp  at  the  effect  of  this 
whole,  albeit  it  might  be  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of 
Gastronomy,  a  subtle  spirit  supposed  to  have  his 
residence  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
hypercritical  with  respect  to  literary  imdertakings, 
whatever  he  may  be  with  regard  to  those  of  the 
kitchen :  let  us  be  excused,  therefore,  if  leaving 
the  literary  merits  of  the  author  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  others,  we  confine  ourselves  on  the 
present  occasion  to  the  subject  upon  which  he 
treats,  and  select  for  the  amusement  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  reader  a  few  of  the  delicacies  and 
curiosities  which  it  has  cost  him  the  labour  of 
yeai^  to  prepare  for  our  entertainment. 

''  TeU  me  what  thou  eatest  and  I  will  tell  thee 
who  thou  art,''  said  the  gastronomic  Frenchman. 
If.  Soyer  is  evidently  gifted  with  the.  like  pene- 
tration, and  he  holds  it  as  a  maxim,  that  th9 
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manners  of  individuals,  their  idioByncracics,  in- 
clinations, and  intellectual  habits,  are  modified  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  nature  of  their  food.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  mankind  before  the  Flood  lived 
innocently  upon  fruit,  vegetables,  and  milk — and 
not  till  the  Deluge  came  "to  modify  this  state  of 
things,"  did  the  art  of  cookery,  which  ho  calls  the 
"  magiric  science,''  begin  to  enlighten  the  world. 
The  origin  of  the  art  is,  however,  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  and  we  do  not  see  that  any  of 
the  legends  which  are  cited  in  this  volume,  are  a 
whit  more  worthy  of  credence,  or  throw  any 
more  valuable  light  on  the  matter,  than  Charles 
Lamb's  famous  **  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig,*' 
which  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  mythic 
tale  of  the  Goddess  Ceres  and  a  trespassing  hog 
who  met  with  a  similar  fate  to  that  recorded  in 
the  famous  Dissertation.  Pig,  however,  once 
tasted,  could  never  hope  for  a  reprieve  from  the 
-butcher's  knife.  Though  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Greeks  ate  him  in  the 
heroic  ages,  and  before  the  advance  of  luxury  had 
given  birth  to  proiessional  butchers,  the  warriors 
of  Hemer  killed  their  own  pork,  as  well  as  dressed 
and  devoured  it.  With  the  advance  of  refinement 
came  the  butchers,  who  spand  their  patrons  the 
disagreeable  task  of  slaughter,  and  sold  meat  by 
the  pound  in  the  markets  of  Athens,  weighed  in 
the  scale  as  now.  At  one  period  the  Roman 
butchers  sold  meat  by  mication  in  the  following 
way :  The  buyer  shut  one  of  his  hands;  the  seller 
did  the  same ;  each  of  them  suddenly  opened  the 
whole,  or  a  few  of  his  fingers.  If  the  fingers 
were  even  on  each  side,  the  seller  had  the  price  he 
asked;  if  they  were  odd,  the  buyer  gave  the 
price  he  offered.  This  was  the  old  Roman  way 
of  "splitting  the  difference,"  but  it  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  year  300  by  a  decree  of  Apronianus. 
The  Romans  were  especially  a  pig-eating  race, 
and  retained  their  fondness  for  pork  from  the 
foundation  to  the  decline  of  their  empire.  The 
Cretans  abstained  from  it  in  order  to  offer  it  to 
Venus ;  the  Egyptians  fled  from  the  sight  of  pigs 
as  unclean  beings  whose  presenca  deflled  them. 
Neither  the  Phoenicians,  the  Indians,  nor  the 
Mahomedans  would  eat  them.  On  the  other 
handi  the  Greek  and  Roman  sages  maintained 
that  nature  had  created  the  pig  for  man's  palate 
. — that  he  is  good  only  to  be  eaten,  and  that  life 
.was  given  ,him  only  as  a  sort  of  salt  to  prevent 
his  corrupting — an  opinion  which  seems  to  have 
been  practicfdly  followed  down  to  our  own  day. 
The  Romans  discovered  fifty  different  flavours  in 
pork,  and  under  the  hands  of  their  skilful  cooks, 
swine's  flesh  was  often  transformed  into  delicate 
fish|  ducks,  turtle-doves,  or  capons.  With  them 
the  Trojan  hog,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  favourite 
.dish — it  was  a  gastronomic  imitation  of  the  horse 
of  Troy,  its  inside  being  stuffed  with  myriads  of 
small  game.  The  mode  of  its  preparation  is  de- 
scribed by  M.  Soyer. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  by  the  ancients 
a  sin  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  the  friend  of  the 
husbandman.  Homer's  heroes  however  were  not 
very  scrupulous.  Menelaus  offered  roast  beef  to 
Telemachus,   and  Agamemnon    presented   it  to 


Nestor;  and  an  ox  was  fi^uently  roasted  vhole 
for  a  feast  of  Grecian  heroes.  Before  their  time 
Abraham  cooked  a  calf  and  served  it  to  angels  ia 
the  valley  of  Mamre.  Moses  places  the  ox  in  the 
first  rank  of  animals  whose  flesh  is  allowed  to  be 
eaten.  Hippocrates  praises  ox-flesh  as  nutritious, 
but  thinks  it  indigestible ;  among  the  ancients  it 
appears  to  have  been  generally  roasted,  but  was 
sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  with  sauce.  Among 
the  early  Romans  the  ox  was  so  precious  that  a 
citizen  was  banished  for  killing  one  that  was  his 
own  property. 

The  lamb  was  one  of  the  first  animals  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and  was  slain  by  most  ancient  nations 
for  that  purpose.  The  Greeks  were  so  fond  of  its 
flesh  that  the  magistrates  of  Athens  were  obliged 
to  forbid  the  eating  of  lamb  which  had  not  been 
shorn.  The  Romans  were  equally  so,  and  the 
flocks  of  the  Campana  hardly  suflSlced  for  the 
exigences  of  the  capital.  In  patriarchal  times  the 
kid  was  as  much  a  favourite,  and  Moses  ordained 
that  either  might  serve  for  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. The  Egyptians,  whose  god  was  represented 
with  the  legs  of  a  goat,  abstained  from  killing  a 
kid  or  eating  its  flesh.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
considered  a  dainty,  and  the  kids  of  Attica  brought 
a  high  price.  At  Rome  too  they  were  hij^hly 
prized,  and  the  most  delicate  wore  fattened  at 
Tivoli. 

The  Roman  peasants  found  the  flesh  of  the  ass 
palateablc,  and  the  celebrated  Miecenas  having 
tasted  it,  introduced  it  to  the  tables  of  the  great 
and  rich,  but  the  fashion  of  eating  it  lasted  no 
longer  than  his  life.  Since  his  death,  however, 
munerous  Msecenases  have  introduced  no  end  of 
asses  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  that  fashion 
has  not  died  out  yet.  Galen  compares  the  flesh  of 
the  ass  to  that  of  the  stag.  It  is  said  to  be  eaten 
plentifully  in  the  guinguettes  of  Paris,  under  tiie 
denomination  of  veal.  Many  nations  consider  the 
flesh  of  the  dog  excellent.  The  Greeks  ate  it,  and 
Hippocrates  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  light  and 
wholesome  food.  The  common  people  of  Borne 
also  ate  it.  The  Hottentots  in  Africa  feast  on  the 
flesh  of  the  elephant ;  and  Le  Vaillant  the  traveller 
resolved,  the  first  time  he  partook  of  an  elephant's 
trunk,  that  it  should  not  be  the  last,  but  he  pre- 
ferred even  to  that  the  foot  of  the  colossal 
quadruped.  The  Greeks  devoured  the  hedgehog, 
and  the  Roman  peasants  made  a  good  meal  of  the 
fox.  The  camel  was  eaten  both  by  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  the  Arabs  consider  the  flesh  of  the 
young  dromedary  equal  to  veal.  The  "BfftDSSi 
ladies  fed  on  the  flesh  of  the  stag  from  a  notion 
that  it  was  conducive  to  longevity. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  poultry  was 
regarded  as  a  food  for  fast  days,  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict  interdicting  only  the  fledi  of  quadrupeds, 
and  that  of  St.  Columbanus  permitting  the  con- 
sumption of  poultry  in  default  of  fish.  The  cock 
was  an  object  of  worship  in  Syria;  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  he  figured  more  as  a  wamor 
than  an  esculent,  but  was  gladly  eaten  by  the 
lower  orders.  The  hen  was  reckoned  a  bird  oiy^ 
omen  among  the  ancients,  who  sought  to  dinfiiwsn 
their  number  by  eating  them.  In  Rome  the  art  ot 
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fattening  tliem  and  of  imparting  a  poculiar  flavour 
to  their  flesh  was.  perfected  by  M.  L.  Strabo,  a 
Boman  knight.  The  rage  for  fat  hens  grew  at 
length  60  great  that  C.  Eannius,  the  Consul^  passed 
a  decree  forbidding  the  fattening  procesa,  fearing 
that  not  a  living  hen  would  be  left  in  the  empire. 
Fortunately  the  new  law  said  nothing  about  young 
cocks,  and  the  cax>on  was  invented,  and  was  received 
with  such  transports  of  delight  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  birds  was  greater  than  ever,  and  the  Con- 
sul repented  too  late  that  he  had  only  named  hens 
in  his  sumptuary  law.  In  old  times  the  Egyptians 
hatched  chickens  in  ovens:  in  the  last  century 
Eeaumur  recovered  this  art,  which  was  thought  to 
b&  lost,  and  it  is  practised  at  the  present  day  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  duck,  being  such 
a  good  swimmer,  was  sacriflced  in  compliment  to 
iN'eptune.  Ducks  were  always  served  at  the  tables  of 
the  rich  Greeks,  but  the  more  wealthy  Eomans  only 
offered  to  their  guests  the  breast  and  head,  returning 
the  remainder  to  the  kitchen.  The  goose  had  its 
praises  sung  by  Homer,  and  it  was  the  favourite  dish 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  A  sentiment  of  gratitude 
endeared  them  to  the  Romans,  as  by  their  noisy 
clamour  they  had  formerly  saved  the  capitol,  and 
they  were  reared  both  in  town  and  country  to 
gucu:d  the  house.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  capitol  from  the  Gauls,  the  Eoman 
people  regaled  themselves  with  boiled  dog.  At  this 
solemnity  a  goose,  laid  on  a  soft  cushion,  was  car- 
ried in  triumph,  followed  by  an  unhappy  dog  nailed 
to  a  cross,  whose  loud  cries  amused  the  popiJaoe ; 
thus  they  commemorated  the  signal  service 
rendered  by  one  animal,  and  the  fatal  negligence 
of  the  other.  But  time  effaces  the  impression  of 
gratitude,  and  for  a  century  at  least  before  the 
time  of  Pliny  the  Romans  had  learned  to  eat 
goose ;  and  by  a  perfldious  art,  they  fattened  them 
delicately  in  darkness  in  preparation  for  the  spit. 
The  most  luxurious  eaters,  however,  valued  only 
the  liver,  and  this  they  contrived  to  increase  to 
such  a  size  that  it  often  weighed  two  pounds. 
Pliny  says  that  Apicius  found  means  to  increase 
the  Hvers  to  a  size  almost  equalling  in  weight  the 
whole  body  of  the  bird.  Goose  is  eaten  in  Eng- 
land on  Michaebnas-Day,  because,  says  report, 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  dining  on  goose  when  the 
news  was  brought  her  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  The  turkey  was  long  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  there  being  no  Turkey  in  Europe  during 
their  palmy  days.  Sophocles  is  the  flrst  who 
mentions  it.  In  Egypt  it  was  still  more  rare.  It 
was  flrst  introduced  into  Home  in  the  year  115 
before  our  era,  where  it  was  regarded  as  an  object 
of  uncommon  curiosity.  In  a  century  later  they 
had  greatly  multiplied,  but  afterwards  dccHned 
Qgain.  Two  were  exhibited  as  curiosities  at 
Athens  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  It 
is  said  that  the  moderns  owe  their  introduction  to 
the  Jesuits  who  imported  them  from  Asia  or 
America.  Hurtaut  asserts  that  the  flrst  turkey 
was  introduced  in  France  at  the  wedding  dinner 
of  Charles  IX.,  and  that  it  was  admired  as 
a  very  extraordinary  thing.  Bouche,  the  histo- 
rian of  Provence,  declares  that  the  French  are  in- 
debted for  the  turkey  ta  King  E^n^,  who  died  in 


1480 ;  and  Beckmann  again  denies  its  existence 
in  France  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Wo 
cannot  decide  amid  these  disagreements;  one 
thing,  however,  as  M.  Soyer  shows,  is  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  wherever  the  turkey  comes  from, 
there  must  be  two  to  eat  it  —  the  gourmand  and 
the  turkey.  The  English  first  tasted  this  iiew  dish 
in  1525,  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  peacock  had  prodigious  success 
among  the  llomans.  Quintus  Hortensius  was  the 
first  who  had  them  served  in  a  banquet;  and  the 
novelty  made  an  extraordinary  sensation  at  Borne, 
becoming  so  much  the  fashion  that  no  feast  was 
thought  complete  without  them.  Marcus  Aufidius 
Livio  contrived  a  way  to  fatten  them,  and  made 
above  £50,000  by  their  sale.  Hoxace  preferred 
them  to  the  finest  poultry.  Tiberius  reared  them, 
and  put  to  death  a  soldier  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  kiU  one.  Ultimately  they  were  voted  indi- 
gestible, and  were  served  up  in  their  skin  and 
feathers  to  be  looked  at,  but  not  eaten.  Among 
their  ft^athered  game  the  ancients  numbered  the 
flamingo,  of  which  they  ate  only  the  root  of  the 
tongue — the  ostrich,  of  which  Heliogabalus  had 
six  hundred  slain  for  a  single  supper,  the  brains 
being  the  only  edible  part — the  stork  —  and  the 
crow,  which  last  was  thought  by  the  Alexandrians 
a  dish  unequalled  in  delicacy ! 

With  the  Bomans  the  love  of  flsh  became  a  real 
mania:  turbots  excited  a  furor  of  admiration — 
the  murana  Helena  was  worshipped.  Hortensiufl 
the  orator  actually  wept  over  the  death  of  one  he 
had  fed  with  his  own  hands:  the  daughter  of 
Drusus  ornamented  hers  with  golden  rings ;  each 
had  a  name,  and  would  come  with  speed  when  it 
heard  the  voice  of  the  master.  Sometimes  in  a 
moment  of  tenderness  for  his  dear  ijiursBna  Helena, 
Yedius  PoUio,  a  Boman  knight  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, and  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  could  And  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
feed  them  with  the  flesh  of  his  slaves,  who  were 
thrown  to  them  alive.  Seneca  speaks  of  one  who 
had  the  awkwardness  to  break  a  crystal  vase  while 
waiting  at  supper  on  the  irascible  PoUio.  This 
unfortunate  slave  having  managed  to  escape  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  conducting  him  to 
this  horrible  death,  he  went  and  fell  on  his  knees 
at  the  feet  of  Caesar,  whom  he  implored  to  inflict 
some  less  Mghtful  torture.  Augustus,. moved  to 
the  very  soul,  granted  him  his  liberty,  had  all  of 
Yedius's  vases  broken,  and  ordered  that  the  pieces 
should  be  used  to  fiU  up  the  reservoir  in  which 
the  barbarous  knight  fed  his  favourites. 

According  to  Dio,  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain 
did  not  eat  fish.  Under  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
certain  fish,  especially  the  sturgeon,  were  forbidden 
at  all  tables  save  that  of  the  king.  King  Stephen 
desired  to  modify  the  prohibition,  but  after  his 
death  the  royal  prerogative  was  resumed.  In 
France  any  one  might  eat  fish,  but  none  could 
sell  it  without  permission  from  the  king.  Louis 
XII.  appointed  six  fishmongers  to  supply  his 
table.  Francis  I.  had  twenty-two,  and  Hcnrjr 
the  Great  twenty-four.  Under  Louis  XIV.  fish 
came  much  in  vogue,  owing  to  the  marvellons 
talent  of  that  prince's  cook,  who  impart^  to  the 
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flesli  of  fish  the  flaronr  of  the  most  exquiBite 
game.  It  was  Yatel,  the  major-domo  of  Louis, 
•who  slew  himself  in  desperation,  because  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  for  his  master's  dinner  was  delayed. 
Among  the  Orceks  and  Eomans  the  sturgeon 
ranked  as  a  royal  dish.  Martial  honours  it  with 
a  pompous  eulogium.  It  is  caught  in  Siberia  of 
enormous  size,  and  is  found  still  larger  in  Nor- 
way. M.  Soyer  informs  us  that  the  Russians 
make  caviare  from  the  spawn  of  this  fish  —  and  he 
might  have  added  that  the  Eussian  nobility  de- 
vour the  roe  raw  mingled  with  the  creature's 
blood. 

All  classical  readers  know  the  favour  with 
which  the  mullet  was  regarded  by  the  Romans. 
Their  cruel  ItbLury  required  that  this  fish  should 
be  cooked  by  a  dow  fire,  that  the  guests  might 
gloat  on  its  su^erings  before  they  satiated  their 
appetites  with  its  flesh.  Mullets  of  two  pounds 
weight  cost  at  Home  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
each.  Crispinus  bought  one  of  four  or  more 
pounds  fbr  £60,  and  was  astonished  at  his  good 
fortune.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  three  of  these 
fish  were  sold  for  over  £200 ;  and  yet  accomplished 
eaters  partook  only  of  the  liver  and  the  head. 
Heliogabalus,  who  imagined  prodigies  of  gluttony, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  be  served  with  large  dishes 
filled  with  the  gills  only,  at  a  cost  which  would 
have  enriched  a  hundred  families.  The  tunny 
was  sacrificed  by  the  Romans  to  Neptune,  and 
but  sparingly  eaten  by  them.  The  Greeks  praised 
it,  but  good-livers  ate  only  the  beUy  of  the  fish. 
It  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  and 
it  id  a  favourite  amusement  of  sailors  to  harpoon 
them.  Thfey  are  sometimes  caught  of  immense 
size,  and  weighing  no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  been  strangers  to 
the  merits  of  the  trout,  but  the  Romans  assigned 
it  the  foremost  rank,  next  to  the  sturgeon,  red 
mullet,  and  sea-eel.  The  cod  supplied  the  ancients 
with  an  exquisite  dish,  and  the  only  fault  they 
found  with  it  was  its  cheapness.  Galen  pro- 
nounced it  excellent  for  digestion:  the  Greek 
cooks  sprinkled  it  with  grated  cheese.  Salmon 
was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  not  to  the 
Romans  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  extols 
those  of  the  Rhine,  and  still  more  those  from  the 
waters  of  Aquitaine.  The  Scotch  peasants  of 
two  centuries  back  were  less  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  fact  of  their 
stipulating,  when  hired,  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  cat  it  too  often. 

Among  shell-fish,  oysters  appear  to  have  been 
the  greatest  favourites  both  with  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  Athenians  called  them  the  gastronomic 
prelude  to  the  supper ;  they  were  served  at  every 
repast,  and  generally  uncooked.  The  Romans,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  improved  upon  their  natural 
state,  and  one  Fulvius  Hirpinus  made  a  fortune 
by  fhttening  them  with  a  paste  made  of  honey 
and  wine.  The  London  traders  do  it  as  effectually 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Apicius  is  thought  to 
have  ruined  himself  by  sending  oysters  to  Trajan 
while  that  monarch  was  absent  04  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians.  De  BlaiaVlUe  considers 
raw  oysters  easy  of  digestion,  but  tough  and  in- 


digestible when  cooked.  The  crab  and  the  lobster 
found  the  favour  they  merited  among  ancient  gas- 
tronomists, and  had  the  honour  of  being  eaten  by 
those  who  knew  how  to  eat.  The  ancients  had 
not  the  sense  to  appreciate  frogs.  In  England 
they  are  disdainfully  shunned;  but  in  France 
there  is  a  great  consumption  of  them,  especiaUj 
in  the  spring.  In  Germany  they  eat  the  whole 
&og,  except  the  skin  and  intestine ;  but  in  Prance 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  hind  l^s,  which  -when 
tender  and  properly  done  is  a  most  delicate  dish. 
We  may  close  our  account  with  the  fish  by  stating 
that  in  Greece  and  Italy  the  polypus  was  eaten,  a 
frightful  monster  from  which  modem  stomachs 
would  recoil  with  disgust. 

On  the  subject  of  pastry,  M.  Soyer  informs  us 
that  the  oriental  nations  were  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  making  it  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
Egyptians  and  the  Jews  served  different  sorts  at 
their  tables.  The  enlightened  gluttony  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  inspired  them  with  a  host  of 
combinations  more  or  less  ingenious.  The  pastry- 
cooks of  Attica  prepared  some  very  excellent 
kinds,  made  chiefly  of  honey,  sesame  fiour,  and 
cheese  or  oil.  The  Athenians  moreover  made 
admirable  dumplings  by  enclosing  delicious  finit 
with  a  light  perfumed  paste.  When  conquered 
by  Rome,  Greece  had  the  glory  of  dictating  the 
laws  of  cookery  to  her  haughty  enemy.  Ginger- 
bread was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  —  the 
whole  of  Europe  being  supplied  with  it  from  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  Rome  borrowed  from  Greece 
the  artocreoi,  a  pie  of  hashed  or  minced  meat 
mixed  with  bread,  which,  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications has  reached  to  our  own  day.  Catb,  the 
wise  philosopher,  has  left  to  posterity  the  following 
recipe  for  a  cake :  "Crush,"  says  he,  "two  pounds 
of  cheese  j  mix  it  with  a  pound  of  rye  flour,  or, 
in  order  to  render  it  lighter,  throw  in  merely  half- 
a-pound  of  wheat  flour  and  an  egg.  Stir,  mix,  and 
work  this  paste  j  form  of  it  a  cake  which  you  Trill 
place  on  leaves,  and  cook  in  a  tart-dish  on  the  hot 
hearth."  Our  lady  readers  can  experiment  with 
this  confection  if  they  choose. 

We  must  pass  now  to  a  moment's  consideration 
of  beverages,  commencing  with  beer,  the  most 
ancient.     The  injunction  not  to  drink  wine,  caused 
the  Egyptians  to  have  recourse  to  a  factitiotis 
beverage  obtained  from  barley,  mentioned  in  his- 
tory under  the  name  of  zythum  and  aurmif  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  attributed  to  Osiris.    It  was 
a  brewst  of  barley  mingled  with  a  bitter  infusion 
of   lupins,    hops  being  unknown.     Among  the 
Greeks,  though  wine  was  the  favourite  drink,  it  is 
yet  plain,  from  allusions  made  by  JEschvlus  and 
Sophocles,  that  drunkenness  also  ensued  from  a 
barley  beverage.     The  Gauls,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  aborigines  of  Brittany  and  Germany,  all  in- 
toxicated themselves  with  an  iniiision  of  barley; 
and  the  northern  nations,  the  Danes,  Saxons,  and 
Britons,  consumed  enormous  quantities  of  the  same 
liquid.     Under  the  Normans,  ale  acquired  a  repu- 
tation it  has  ever  since  maintained.    Two  gallons 
cost  only  one  penny  in  the  cities ;  in  the  country, 
four  gallons  might  be  obtained  at  the  same  price. 
The  use  of  bops  was  a  €>erman  invention.    They 
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were  employed  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  15th  that  they  were  appreciated  in  England. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  II.,  things  being 
very  scarce,  a  gallon  of  ale  was  sold  for  twopence, 
of  the  better  sort  for  threepence,  and  of  the  best 
for  fourpence ;  but  the  Londoners  ordained  that, 
in  the  city,  a  gallon  of  the  bettermost  sort  of  ale 
should  be  sold  for  three-halfpence,  and  of  the  small 
ale  for  one  penny  only.  Though  every  kind  of 
wine  could  be  prociured  in  England  in  his  time, 
yet  HoUinshed  says  that  ale  and  beer  were  pre- 
ferred. Though  beer  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Bomans,  they  made  but  littlo  use  of  it.  The  be- 
verages which  replaced  wine  among  them  and  the 
Greeks  were  but  sorry  liquids,  fit  only  to  assuage 
the  thirst  of  the  invalid,  and  demanding  no  notice 
here. 

Holy  Writ  informs  us  that  the  East  was  the 
common  cradle  of  the  vine  and  the  human  race. 
Palestine  was  renowned  for  its  vines ;  and  Moses 
exempted  every  person  who  had  planted  one  from 
military  service  and  all  public  duties  until  the 
first  vintage.     The  Hebrews  were,  however,  a 
sober  people  and  rarely  made  use  of  pure  wine, 
generally  mixing  it  with  water.     Some  nations 
had  a  horror  of  wine.     The  Persians,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pontus,  the  Scythians,  and  Cappadocians 
drank  nothing  but  water.     Lycurgus  destroyed 
the  vines  of  the  LacedsBmonians,  m  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disorders  caused  by  intemperance. 
The  best  Greek  wines  were  those  of  Thasos,  Les- 
bos, Chios,  and  Cos.     Italy  boasted  of  the  Scnti- 
num,  the  Falemum,  the  Albanum,  and  the  Ma- 
mertinum,  with  a  long  catalogue  besides  of  excel- 
lent wines.     Old  wine  is  a  veiy  old  favourite. 
Pliny  says  that  guests  were  servea  with  wine  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old ;  it  was  as  thick  as 
honey,  and  had  to  be  thinned  with  warm  water 
before    drinking.      The    Eomans    manufactured 
made- wines  of  various  sorts  —  the  pageum,  the 
dtdee,  the  muhumy  the  ^ranatum,  the  rosatum,  the 
violatum,  the  mprrhinum,  — by  steeping  flowers  or 
£ruit  in  casks  of  Falemian,  and  by  other  artificial 
means.     In  Bome,  the  price  of  common  wine  was 
about  sixpence  a  gallon ;  at  Athens  it  was  thought 
dear  when  it  cost  fourpence.     In  the  early  days 
of  the  republic,  the  Koman  women  were  forbidden 
to  drink  wine ;  but  the  law  fell  into  disuse,  and 
noble  matrons  often  carried  intemperance  as  far  as 
their  husbands.     Before  such  license  became  tole- 
rated, the  most  atrocious  chastisements  were  in- 
flicted on  wine-bibbing  women.     Miccnnius  im- 
molated   his   wife  on  the  butt,  at    which    he 
caught  her  one   day  quenching  her   thirst,  and 
was  not  even  reprimanded  for  the  deed.     Another 
offender  was  punished  with  death,  for  daring  to 
enter  her  husband's  cellar.     Her  family  revised 
her  every  kind  of  food,  and  she  died  in  the  tortures 
of  hunger.     Civilisation  put  an  end  to  such  bar- 
barities :   and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus, 
we  find  his  consort  Livia  declaring,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  that  she  was  indebted  to  Bacchus  for 
her  long  existence.     At  a  later  period  of  the  em- 
pire,  certain  sorts  of  wine  were  manufactured 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  ladies.    These  were  the 


Adynammy  or  wine  without  strength,  and  the 
(Enanthinum,  a  wine  of  a  stronger  description, 
and  prepared  for  a  less  effeminate  class. 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  learned  from 
their  Boman  conquerors  the  art  of  planting  and 
tending  the  vine  and  how  to  make  wine;  but 
the  manufacture  never  succeeded  well  in  this 
country,  though  the  county  of  Gloucester  was  said 
by  William  of  Malmesbury  to  be  renowned  for  its 
vines,  and  to  produce  wines  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  France.  Saint  Louis  first  regulated  the 
sale  of  wines  in  that  country.  In  1685  new  laws 
were  framed,  and  the  mischievous  interference  of 
the  government  with  the  dealers  went  far  to  ruin 
both  the  trade  and  the  produce  of  the  vintage. 
A  century  later  some  absurd  statutes  were  re« 
pealed,  and  the  trade  being  less  shackled  became 
more  prosperous.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
France  was  divided,  into  two  factions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  respective  merits  of  the  wines  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Champagne  —  a  question  which  is 
hardly  yet  decided.  In  the  middle-ages  people 
intoxicated  themselves  regularly  once  a  month,  to 
promote  their  health  —  a  practice  which  has  not 
lacked  serious  advocates  to  within  a  very  late 
period.  At  the  same  time,  habitual  intoxication 
was  severely  punished.  Charlemagne  declared 
habitual  drunkards  unworthy  of  being  heard  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  rejected  their  evidence.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  drunkenness  in  public  was 
punished  by  Francis  I.  by  imprisonment  and  bread 
and  water  for  the  first  offence,  private  flogging  for 
the  second,  public  flogging  for  the  third,  and  by  the 
loss  of  ears  and  banishment  in  the  case  of  incorri- 
gible offenders. 

Under  the  head  of  Bepasts,  M.  Soyer  gives  some 
curious  details,  for  which  wo  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  volume.  Examples  of  ancient  or 
modem  gluttony  are  not  much  to  our  taste ;  and 
whether  the  hero  of  such  exploits  be  a  Yitellius 
or  a  household  drudge,  he  is  fit  only  to  take  rank 
with  a  blubber-eating  Esquimaux,  to  whom  fifty 
poimds  of  fat  per  diem  is  a  modest  allowance — 
and  we  shall  decline  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  early  Greeks  ate  but  twice  a  day, 
taking  a  full  meal  but  once.  The  Bomans  for  a 
long  time  did  the  same,  and  even  so  late  as  the 
days  of  Cicero  it  was  accounted  a  monstrous  thing 
to  be  "  his  die  satumJ^  Some  of  their  rulers  made 
vain  attempts  to  check  the  luxurious  extravagance 
that  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  empire.  Sylla 
renewed  the  old  sumptuary  laws,  and  .Fulius  CsBsar 
placed  guards  in  the  market,  and  even  spies  in 
the  presence  of  the  guests,  who  were  empowered  to 
seize  and  confiscate  whatever  was  found  there  in 
contravention  of  the  laws.  Tiberius  relaxed  this 
restraint  and  allowed  greater  indulgence;  and 
subsequently  the  gluttonous  emperors,  so  far  from 
repressing  the  luxury  of  the  table,  sanctioned  it 
by  the  authority  of  their  example.  Vitellius  was 
by  nature  a  non-reformer:  his  voracity  was  a 
raging  insanity ;  he  spent  in  four  months  some- 
thing more  than  five  millions  sterling  upon 
suppers:  gormandizing  appears  to  have  been  his 
sole  passion. 
In  France  In  f>»o  i-*^*i  century,  in  "well-regu- 
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lated  hoiueBy"  people  partook  of  five  meals  a  day, 
and  at  dinner  had  commonly  five  courses  or  dishes. 
They  dined  at  ten  in  morning,  and  the  meal  was 
called,  from  the  hour,  decimer,  whence  the  word 
diner  (dinner).  One  or  two  centuries  later  they 
dined  at  eleven ;  and  in  the  16th  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century  at  noon.  Louis  XIV. 
always  sat  down  to  table  at  that  hour.  The  Eng- 
lish dined  equally  early,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
18th  century  that  the  present  late  hours  came 
gradually  into  fashion. 

We  shall  pass  over  M.  Soyer*s  eulogium  on  the 
cook,  and  his  elaborate  account  of  the  domestic 
menage  of  the  ancients,  in  order  that  we  may 
attend  a  Boman  supper  to  which  he  invites  us, 
and  the  narrative  of  which  we  shall  abbreviate  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

It  was  in  the  64th  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Nero 
to  the  throne.  The  emperor  had  passed  some  time 
at  Naples,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  proceed 
to  Greece,  but  suddenly  changing  his  design,  ho 
returned  to  Bome,  to  prepare,  it  was  rumoiu^,  a 
spectacle  of  unheard-of  splendour.  One  of  his 
ancient  £reed-men.  Gains  Domitius  §eba,  resolved 
to  celebrate  his  return  with  a  banquet ;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  intention  whispered  among  the 
Boman  aristocracy,  than  one  and  all  were  anxious 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  favourite  of  Ctesar.  In 
due  time,  the  Invitor,  according  to  custom,  waited 
upon  the  two  consuls  of  the  year,  and  the  most 
noble  and  powerful  of  the  magnates  of  the  city,  to 
bid  them  to  the  feast,  naming  the  hour  of  six  on  the 
following  day.  Each  guest  prepared  himself  for  the 
occasion  by  a  diligent  use  of  the  bath,  and  robed 
in  the  veitis  convtvialis,  sot  forth  at  the  appointed 
hour,  preceded  by  a  few  slaves  and  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  hungry  hangers-on,  to  the  magni- 
ficent abode  of  their  host.  Arrived  at  the  Atrium, 
they  are  conducted  into  the  interior  by  the  parasites 
of  Seba,  who  disturbs  himself  for  nobody,  but 
leaves  the  honours  of  his  house  to  be  performed  by 
his  servants.  The  guests  enter  an  immense  hall 
luxuriously  decorated,  and  lighted  by  lustres,  and 
round  which  are  several  rows  of  seats.  -  They  seat 
themselves,  and  anon  Egyptian  slaves  supply  them 
with  perftimed  water  in  golden  vases,  to  cool  their 
hands,  whilst  others  disencumber  them  of  their 
shoes,  bathe  their  feet,  and  envelop  them  in  com- 
modious sandals  fastened  by  ribands.  If  the 
major-domo  perceives  one  who  has  omitted  to 
indue  the  banqueting-dress,  he  presents  him  with 
an  appropriate  garment.  These  preliminaries 
settled,  the  seats  were  removed,  and  the  guests 
stood  waiting  for  their  host,  who  speedily  entered 
accompanied  by  the  two  consuls,  for  whom  are 
reserved  the  places  of  honour.  The  company  now 
stretched  themselves  on  couches  of  gold  and 
purple,  while  the  slaves  are  burning  perfumes  in 
precious  vases,  and  young  children  pour  odoriferous 
essences  on  the  heads  of  the  guests.  Then  the 
melodious  sounds  of  the  hydraulic  organ  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  banquet. 

At  this  signal  servants  place  within  the  circle 
tables  of  lemon-wood  which  they  cover  with  a 
fich  lissue  of  gold  and  ftil^,  ^4  sylph-like  hands 


spread  over  them  a  profusion  of  the  rarest  flowers 
and  rose-leaves.  Musicians  occupying  a  kind 
of  orchestra  execute  a  dulcet  melody,  while  the 
statues  of  the  gods  and  that  of  the  divine  Nero  are 
placed  on  the  tables,  and  the  more  pious  guests 
prefer  a  prayer  to  Jupiter  ere  they  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  pleasures  of  the  feast..  Then  wine 
in  crystal  cups  is  handed  round  by  Ethiopian 
slaves,  and  some  few  drops  are  poured  on  the  floor 
and  the  table,  a  libation  to  the  household  gods. 
Then  comes  the  first  course,  the  antsccmaf  com- 
posed of  the  lightest  viands,  intended  to  stimulate 
the  appetite.  The  most  tempting  among  these 
are  the  peacock's  eggs,  which  the  epicures  open 
with  spoons,  and  wluch  contain  each  one  a  fat, 
roasted  ortolan  surrounded  with  yolk  of  egg  and 
seasoned  with  pepper.  The  refined  gastronomes, 
however,  paid  little  attention  to  this  course  be- 
yond exciting  their  appetites  with  pickles,  some 
few  grasshoppers,  and  olives  fresh  from  their 
brine. 

The  first  course  was  removed  to  the  sound  of 
music.     Now  came  the  silver  goblets  to  administer 
to  an  excited  thirst     Amphone  of  wine  were 
ranged  on  the  flooring  of  the  hall,  and  the  guests 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  symposiarch,  or  master 
of  the  banquet.     Every  voice  named  Drusillus, 
one  of  the  most    accomplished  drinkers  of  the 
aristocracy.     lie  smiled,  snapped  his  fingers,  and 
received  from  the  slave  behind  him  a  golden  cra- 
ter filled  with  wine.     Then  bowing  to  the  Am- 
phitryon, '*  Slaves,"  he  cried,  "  bring  wreaths  of 
flowers.     Fugitive  images  of  the  spring  and  of 
pleasure,  they  shall  bind  our  brows.     At  the  same 
time  let  garlands  adorn  our  craters,  in  which 
sparkles  the  cherished  liquor  of  the  son  of  Semele; 
and  let  us  bestow  no  thought,  during  the  fleet 
joys  of  the  banquet,  on  the  uncertain  and  fatal 
hour  when  Atropos  shall  pronounce  our  doom." 
His  speech  met  with    the  applause  which  its 
brevity  at  least  deserved.     The  slight  rustling  of 
the  flowers  was  soon  drowned  by  the  shrill  noise 
of  the  trumpets,  announcing  the  second  course, 
which  was  received  with  a  buzz  of  welcome.    It 
consisted  of  peacocks,  ducks,  capon's  livers,  pep- 
pered becaficoes,  grouse,  the  turtle-dove,  the  phe- 
nicopter,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  rare  birds. 
In  gold  and  silver  dishes  were  the  scarus,  the 
sturgeon,  turbots,  mullets,  and  the  numerous  in- 
habitants of  every  sea.     Again,  there  were  the 
wild  boars  d  la  IVoyenne,  in  silver  basins  of  pro- 
digious value,  stuffed  pigs,  quarters  of  stag  and 
roebuck,  loins  of  beef,  kidneys  with  Afirican  fige, 
sows'  paps  prepared  with  milk,  sows'  flank  and 
Gallic  bacon.     Wlule  the  carvers  were  cutting 
up  the  meat  with  incredible  address,  wine,  bread, 
and  warm  or  iced  water  were  handed  round  by 
Numidian  slaves.     Suddenly  while  the  feast  is  at 
its  height  the  symposiaich  commands  silence  -- 
"  Let  us  drain  our  cups,"  said  he,  **  in  honour  of 
Caesar.     Let  us  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  glorious  reign,  and  his  happy  return  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  world."    Joy  unrestrained  floated 
^ith  the  fumy  wine  drawn  from  glass  amphone, 
on  which  were  the  words,  '*  Palernian  wine  of  a 
hundred  leaves,  made  u^der  the  consulship  Q^ 
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Opimius.**  The  consuls  and  Eoman  nobles  forgot 
tlieir  fear  of  Nero  in  the  voluptuousness  of  the 
splendid  repast. 

An  officer  of  the  palace  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  banqueting  hall.    He  advanced  slowly, 
followed  by  two  slaves,  who  laid  on  the  table  an 
object  covered  with  a  winding-sheet.     "  Pressing 
occupations/'  said  the  imperial  messenger,  "  pre- 
vent Cffisar  from  sharing  with  you  the  hospitality 
of  Seba;  but  he  thinks  of  you,  and  sends  you  a 
testimony  of  his  remembrance."      '*Long  live 
CsBsar !"  is  the  shout,  as  the  officer  retires.     The 
veil  which  shrouds  Nero's  present  is  then  removed, 
and  all  perceive  a  silver  skeleton,  of  terrifying 
truthfulness,  and  evidently  of  Grecian  workman- 
ship.    This  event  throws  a  temporary  gloom  over 
the  convivial  chamber,  and  an  old  senator  whis- 
pers to  his  neighbour,  '^  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona 
fermtesP     But  gloomy  thoughts  vanish   before 
the  flood  of  wine  poured  forth  on  all  sides,  and 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus  are  resumed.     Goblets  are 
drained  in  honour  of  the  host,  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  of  absent  friends,  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  of  those  alive  and  present.     Sometimes 
Drusillus  chaunts  the    harmonious  cadences  of 
Horace,  and  sometimes  indulges  in  extempore 
strains  in  praise  of  the  vine-crowned  god. 

Time  passed  rapidly,  and  the  meats,  divided  into 
equal  portions,  were  served  to  the  guests,  who 
frequently  did  not  touch  them,  but  gave  their 
share  to  the  servants  or  sent  it  home.  So  soon  as 
the  major-domo  perceived  that  the  appetite  began 
to  flag,  ho  ordered  the  whole  to  be  cleared,  and 
the  dessert,  spread  on  ivory  tables,  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  Exquisite  drinks,  artiflcial 
wines,  delicate  and  light  aliments,  still  came  to 
titilate  the  palate  and  the  burdened  stomach. 
Pears,  apples,  walnuts,  dried  flgs,  grapes,*  a 
thousand  different  kinds  of  raw,  cooked,  and  pre- 
served fruits;  tarts,  cakes,  and  those  incredible 
delicacies  which  the  Latins  designated  hellaria, 
wooed  the  epicurean  with  their  irresistible  elo- 
quence. Some  one  proposed  to  replace  the  half- 
faded  flowers  by  Egyptian  wreaths,  and  every 
brow  was  soon  bound  with  garlands  of  roses  and 
myrtle,  interspersed  with  little  birds,  which  by 
their  fluttering  and  chirping  soon  restored  the 
drowsy  company  to  animation.  Then  began  the 
amusements  of  the  evening. 

First  came  a  troop  of  strolling  players.  Some 
rolled  round  a  cord  like  a  wheel  which  turns  on 
its  axle ;  they  hung  by  the  neck,  by  one  foot,  and 
varied  tiicse  perilous  exercises  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Others  slid  down  a  cord,  lying  on  the  stomach, 
with  their  arms  and  legs  extended.  Some  re- 
volved as  they  ran  along  a  descending  cord  — 
and  performed  feats  of  strength  and  address  truly 
incomprehensible,  and  which  a  fall  would  have 
rendered  iatsl.  To  these  acrobats  succeeded 
prestigiators,  who  performed  various  feats  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  jugglers  and  wizards  of 
our  own  day — vomiting  flames,  keeping  a  dozen 
balls  or  hoops  in  the  air  at  once,  and  dancing 
amidst  a  forest  of  swords.  These  feats  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  performance  of  marionettes  or  puppets 
of  bronze  or  ivory,  which  were  made  to  play  a 


comic  pantomime.  Next  came  a  spectacle  which 
was  an  outrage  to  morab  and  humanity.  .  Young 
Syrians  or  bewitching  Spanish  girls  went  through 
lascivious  dances,  which  raised  no  blush  on  ti^e 
brow  of  rigid  magistrates,  who  forgot,  in  the 
abode  of  the  vile  slave,  the  respect  due  to  their 
age  or  dignity.  After  these  voluptuous  scenes 
blood  was  required  to  complete  the  festivity  of 
the  night.  Ten  couples  of  gladiators  armed  with 
swords  and  bucklers,  occupied  a  space  assigned  to 
them,  and  ten  horrible  duels  recreated  the  atten- 
tive assembly.  For  a  long  time  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  clash  of  arms ;  the  thirst  of  conquest 
animated  those  ferocious  combatants,  and  soon 
they  rushed  with,  loud  cries  on  one  another. 
Blood  flowed  on  all  sides ;  the  couches  were  dyed 
with  it,  and  the  white  robes  of  the  guests  were 
spotted.  Some  of  the  combatants  fell,  and  the 
death-rattle  announced  their  approaching  end, 
while  others  preserved  in  their  last  struggle  a 
funereal  silence.  The  spectators  stupefled  with 
wine  and  good  cheer,  contemplated  the  carnage 
with  cold  impassabUity ;  they  only  roused  from 
their  torpor  when  one  of  the  gladiators  happening 
to  trip  against  a  table,  struck  his  head  on  the 
ivory,  and  his  antagonist,  prompt  as  lightning, 
plunged  his  sword  into  the  throat  of  the  foe, 
whence  torrents  of  black  blood  inundated  the 
polished  ivory,  and  flowed  in  long  streams  among 
the  fruits,  cups,  and  flowers.  The  deed  waa  ap- 
plauded ;  servants  washed  the  tables  and  the 
door  with  perfumed  water,  and  the  scene  was 
forgotten.  A  last  cup  was  drunk  to  the  good 
genius  whose  protection  they  invoked  before  re- 
turning home. 

Meanwhile  a  stifling  atmosphere  pervades  every 
part  of  the  hall,  and  a  hollow  noise,  rumbling  in 
the  distance,  excites  at  intervals  in  the  minds  of 
the  guests  an  undefinable  apprehension  —  the 
presage  of  an  unknown  catastrophe.  The  consuls 
raise  themselves  on  their  couches  and  listen; 
their  host  endeavours  to  calm  their  fears ;  but  at 
this  moment  a  slave,  panting  for  breath,  rushes 
towards  Seba,  and  pronounces  a  few  inarticulate 
words.  **  Fire  !"  cries  the  anguished  freed-man. 
"Where  is  the  Are?"  inquired  all  the  terrifled 
guests,  who  have  heard  but  this  one  ominous 
word.  "Everywhere!"  replies  the  slave;  "it 
has  burst  forth  simultaneously  in  every  part  of 
the  city  V  No  one  waits  to  hear  more.  Consuls, 
senators,  knights,  musicians,  and  servants,  jostle 
one  another;  and  abandoning  those  who  fall, 
arrive  pellmell  at  the  Atrium,  llie  porter,  stiJl 
chained,  trembles  at  his  post ;  the  flames  already 
envelop  the  sumptuous  ediflce — the  entire  street 
is  one  vast  brazier !  Eome  bums,  and  will  soon 
be  a  heap  of  ruins  and  ashes !  Flight  is  impos- 
sible—  the  flames  intercept  every  issue!  .... 
Nero  has  taken  his  measui'es  well.  Already  the 
wreaths  of  flowers  which  bind  the  brows  of  the 
guests  are  parched  by  the  scorching  breath  of  the 
roaring  flames.  A  thick  smoke  begrimes  their 
lustrous  robes,  and  the  dread  of  death  blanches 
every  face.  The  opulent  freed-man  calls  to  his 
slaves,  and  promises  them  their  liberty  if  they 
consent  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  save 
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his.  Bat  the  vile  herd  is  already  dispersed ;  the 
porter  alone  remains  —  for  no  one  has  thought  to 
liberate  him — and  he,  in  his  impotent  fury,  replies 
by  insulting  clamours  to  the  cowardly  supplica- 
tions of  his  quondam  master.  The  advance  of  the 
flames  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  scene;  and  when 
the  sun  rose  on  the  morrow,  a  heap  of  ruins  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  palace  of  the  magnificent 
Seba.  The  two  consuls  and  some  of  the  senators 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  common 
danger.  Less  besotted  by  wine,  and  inspired  by 
the  energy  of  despair,  they  rushed  through  the 
flames  and  gained  a  place  of  safety.  Thus  did 
Nero  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  reign. 
While  the  fire  was  consuming  temples  and  palaces, 
the  young  poetic  Gsesar,  his  brow  bound  with 
laurel,  a  golden  lyre  in  his  hands,  and  around 
him  a  troop  of  histrions  and  buffoons,  viewed 
from  the  summit  of  a  tower  the  conflagration  he 
had  kindled Such  was  the  last  gor- 
geous feast  at  which  the  magirio  genius  presided 
in  that  Borne  which  Romulus  had  founded,  and 
which  engulphed  the  treasures  and  wonders  of 
the  world. 

We  must  here  close  our  rather  rambling  selec- 
tions from  this  amusing  and  interesting  volume ; 
to  which,  however,  we  may  conscientiously  refer 
our  readers  as  to  an  encyclopedia  of  rare  facts  in 
relation  to  the  food,  and  the  modes  of  dressing  it, 
of  all  nations  and  all  times.  The  author  winds 
up  his  labours  with  a  description  of  the  York 
Banquet  of  1850,  of  which  he  was  the  distin- 
guished artificer.  We  may  as  well  gratify  a 
pretty  general  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the 


hundred  guinea  dish,  which  made  such  a  een^ 
sation  at  the  time.  It  is  appropriately  named 
L^ Extravagance  Culinaire  d  V Alderman ;  and  the 
following  are  the  ingredients  used,  with  their  cost 
to  an  epicure  who  should  order  a  similar  one  fw  a 
small  party. 

It  %.  i. 

5  Turtle  heads,  part  of  fins,  and  green  fat  .  84  0  0 
24  Capons,  the  two  small  noix  (nuts)  ftt>m 

each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  back  only 
used,  being  the  most  delicate  part  of  every 

bird .880 

18  Turkeys,  the  same 8  12   0 

18  Falted  pullets,  the  same     .        .        •        .    6  17   0 

16  Fowls,  the  same 2    8   0 

10  Grouse 2    5   0 

20  Pheasants,  noix  only 8    0   0 

4D  Partridges,  the  same 3    7   0 

6  Plovers,  whole 0    9   0 

100  Snipes,  Tioix  only 5    0   0 

3  dozen  Quails,  whole      .        .        .         .         •    3    0   0 

40  Woodcocks,  noix  only 8    0  0 

3  dozen  Pigeons,  the  same      .        .         .        .    0  14  0 

6  dozen  Larks,  stuffed 0  15   0 

Ortolans  from  Belgium  .  .  .  .  .500 
The    garniture,    consisting    of   cockscombs, 

truffles,  mushrooms,  crawfish,  olives,  Ame- 
rican asparagus,  erouitaden  (paste  crust), 
sweetbreads,  quenelles  de  volaiUe  (strips  or 
slices  of  fowl),  green  mangoes,  and  a  new 
sauce 14  10   0 

i£l05    5   0 

If,  upon  the  occasion  of  inviting  a  small  party 
to  take  a  ''snack"  with  us,  we  should  think 
proper  to  place  this  dish  upon  the  table,  we  here 
pledge  ourselves  that  the  author  of  The  Panikro- 
feon  shall  be  solicited  to  prepare  it. 
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ITS  HISTORY  AND  RESULTS. 


It  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  times,  that  amidst 
much  of  political  excitement  public  attention,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  has  been  steadily  directed 
towards  questions  of  social  ethics,  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  still  more  vigorously  pressed  upon 
the  consideration  of  people  of  this  country.  In- 
dependent of  the  agitation  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, itself  involving  many  others,  the  great 
problems  of  public  education,  sanitory  reform,  and 
emigration,  have  occupied  no  small  space  in  the 
discussion  of  our  public  men;  while  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  has  been  wafted 
the  noise  of  an  agitation  so  intense  and  so  absorb- 
ing in  its  social  importance  as  to  awaken  \musual 
attention  and  response  here*  The  proceedings 
adopted   in    many,  and    now   under    discussion 


in  all,  the  States  of  the  Union,  with  regard  to  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  are  too  momentous 
in  their  purpose  and  results  to  fail  in  arresting  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  all  British  philanthropists. 
The  Daily  NtwB  of  March  15th,  of  the  present 
year,  in  an  able  article  calls  the  attention  of  its 
readers  to  this  "  deeply  interesting  "  transatlan- 
tic experiment,  and  the  late  visit  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  contributed  lai^y  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  bearing  o<  American 
legislature  on  this  matter  among  all  ranks  and 
classes. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  the  system  of  regulation  by  license  has 
resulted  in  extreme  and  complete  dissatisfisu^tion, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  of  the  Union 


♦  The  Maine  Law^  as  adopted  in  Maine,  Massachussets,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Michigan,  &c.  New  Bru^- 
vHch  Anti-Liquor  Law.  Maine  Liquor  Law  Tracts.  W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand.  Jourjtal  and  Reports  of  Axaericsn 
'J'emperance  Union,  New  York.  Ajinual  Reports  of  the  Mayor  of  Portland.  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ministty 
Bt  large  in  Lowell,  Meliora.  Second  Series.  Edited  by  Viscount  Ingestrie.  Parker,  London.  Addrett  of  v^^ 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  the  total  and  immediate  suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic.    Manchester. 
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is  in  a  state  of  transition  &om  this  utterly  in- 
adequate law  of  regulation  to  a  law  of  entire  and 
immediate  prohibition. 

The  principle  of  such  a  law  seems  first  to  have 
been  admitted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  1834.  In  that  year,  during  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  a  law  was 
passed  "  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  IVihee,^* 
directing  the  United  States  officers  to  seize  and 
destroy,  without  judge  or  jury,  all  intoxicating 
liquors  introduced  for  sale  into  the  Indian  country. 
This  law  was  universally  and  rigidly  enforced, 
No  question  was  raised  of  its  justice  or  constitu- 
tionality, nor  was  any  remuneration  made  or  de- 
manded for  liquor  thus  destroyed. 

The  law  in  its  operation  commended  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  enlightened  statesmen,  but  the 
principle  was  not  regarded  as  applicable  to  the 
people  of  individual  states. 

It  is  true,  an  agitation  was  carried  on  through- 
out various  states  with  this  view ;  but  for  some 
time  it  commanded  but  indifferent  success.  Se- 
veral states,  however,  Connecticut  the  first,  in 
1834,  obtained  the  privilege  of  annually  voting 
on  the  question  "  license,"  or  "no  license ? "  and 
in  many  instances  negatived  the  traffic  by  large 
majorities.  Great  inconveniences,  however,  na- 
turally arose  from  this  continual  appeal  to  party 
eflPbrt,  which  left  the  question  always  unsettled. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  still  more  encouraging 
signs  presented  themselves,  until  after  many  se- 
vere contests  at  the  ballot  box  and  violent  debates 
in  the  legislature,  &  prohibitory  law  was  passed  by 
large  majorities  in  both  houses,  bearing  date  1846. 

But  it  failed.  The  snake  was  scotched  but  not 
killed.  The  law  had  no  power  for  the  destruction 
of  the  liquor,  but  enforced  its  provisions  by  means 
of  fines,  and  the  Maine  liquor  law  reformers  found 
that  in  this  law  they  had  fallen  into  an  imfortu- 
nate  mistake.  They  began  to  see  that  no  com- 
promise could  safely  be  made  with  such  a  foe, 
and  that  timid  or  wavering  tactics  were  impossible 
if  they  were  to  hold  their  ground.  The  law  ex- 
asperated some,  it  satisfied  none.  "While  needing 
for  its  support  and  efficient  working,  at  least  the 
respect  or  the  whole  community,  it  was  found  in- 
sufficient to  secure  its  own  object.  It  was  evaded 
on  all  sides.  The  rum  sellers  sold,  secretly  if  they 
cottld,  openly  rather  than  not  at  all,  paid  the 
penalties,  and  continued  their  business.  The  law 
was  enforced,  hut  the  intoxicating  drink  remained. 

Blots  and  turbulence  ensued,  which  brought 
discredit  on  the  reformation  sought  to  be  eflfected. 

The  Maine  law  of  1846  faQed  because  it  was 
not  thorough. 

Still  enough  good  was  accomplished  to  encou- 
rage the  supporters  of  the  law  to  go  forward  and 
rectify  the  mistake  they  had  committed ;  the  next 
contest  was  to  be  final,  the  mmmary  power  must 
be  obtained.  The  principle  of  suppression  retained 
its  hold  on  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  and  espe- 
cially had  it  recommended  itself  to  the  poor  weak 
drunkards,  the  victims  of  the  temptation.  *    Under 


♦  "It  is  observed  in  our  large  towns,  in  Liverpool 
among  others,  that  the  strongest  eagerhess  to  potltion 


the  leadershipmainly  of  theHon.  Keal  Dow,  of  Port- 
land, an  agitation  was  commenced,  which  aroused 
all  the  desperate  energies  of  the  **  spirituous"  party.  ^ 
The  last  struggle  was  made  in  the  elections  of 
1849,  when  alter  a  hard  fight  the  suppressionists 
triumphed.  In  1851,  by  an  average  majority  of 
two  to  one,  the  law  was  passed,  which  has  since 
maintained  and  increased  its  popularity,  and  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Maine  Law,"  has  given  its  im- 
press to  the  policy  of  every  other  state  of  the 
Union. 

A  natural  question  arises  in  this  country  on  the 
statement  of  these  facts:  ''What  is  the  Maine 
law  ?  It  is  ''  an  act  to  suppress  drinking  houses 
and  tippling  shops,"  and  its  provisions  are  nmple 
and  effective.  Wherever  intoxicating  liquor  is 
found  under  circumstances  which  justify  a  belief 
that  it  is  intended  for  sale  it  is  impounded,  and 
if  on  investigation  the  suspicion  is  confirmed,  the 
liquor  is  destroyed. 

Every  town  or  district  is  allowed  to  appoint  an 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  suppl3ring  whatever  may 
be  required  for  medicinal,  manufacturing,  or  artis- 
tic purposes ;  and  so  far  as  has  appeared  at  pre- 
sent, an  ample  supply  for  these  purposes  has 
thus  been  obtained.  The  following  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  Professor  Stowe,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  ''  Scottish  Temperance 
League,"  will  be  read  with  interest  in  elucidation 
of  this  matter.  '*  What  is  the  Maine  Law  ?  It 
is  an  act  to  put  an  end  to  tsaffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks  among  the  people.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  man's  own  private  affairs ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  interior  of  any  man's  family ;  any 
man,  wherever  he  can  find  liquor,  if  he  chooses 
may  purchase  it,  and  bring  it  into  his  own  fiumly 
and  use  it  there  if  he  hkes  —  the  law  does  not 
touch  it  or  him.  It  considers  every  man's  house 
his  casUe,  and  if  he  has  a  mind  to  drink  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  it  does  not  take  hold  of  him ; 
it  leaves  him  free  in  that  respect. .  But  if  any  man 
does  bring  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  State  for 
sale,  if  he  sells  intoxicating  drink  to  make  money 
by  Hi  if  he  even  gives  it  away,  and  takes  something 
else  to  evade  tiie  law,  what  does  the  law  do  ? 
It  takes  all  his  rum  away  and  throws  it  oh  the  ground. 
It  does  not  touch  his  pocket  or  his  person,  but  it 
says,  "  You  are  not  a  fit  person  to  have  the  posses- 
sion of  intoxicating  dtinkf  and  we  shall  take  it 
away,*'  If  a  man  makes  solemn  oath  that  he  will 
not  sell,  and  does  not  intend  to  sell  any  of  that 
spirit,  it  leaves  him  unmolested.  If  alcohol  is  in- 
troduced for  the  arts  and  manufacture  —  and  we 
know  it  to  be  necessary  in  many  of  the  arts  —  it 
is  not  touched.  If  it  is  kept  for  medical  purposes, 
like  opium,  calomel,  or  any  other  article  of  that 
kind,  to  be  used  and  prescribed  by  a  physician,  it 


parliament  for  a  public-house  reform  is  shown  by  the 
labouring  class ;  and  the  intensest  of  all  by  the  drunkards 
among  them.  And  a  very  touching  spectacle  it  is  to  see 
them  thronging  to  sign  a  petition  like  that  just  got  up 
at  Liverpool,  Of  the  10,000  signers  nearly  all  are 
working  men,  and  if  they  had  the  franchise  and  the 
ballot,  like  the  men  of  Maine,  they  would,  like  the  men 
of  Maine,  doubtless,  do  something  more  than  petition."— 
Daily  News, 
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is  not  touched.  In  every  town  there  are  agents 
appointed  by  the  town,  and  paid  by  the  town,  for 
the  sale  of  alcohol  for  these  purposes  —  manufac- 
turing and  medical  —  but  they  are  under  oath  and 
heavy  bonds  to  sell  it  for  no  other  purposes.  The 
certificate  of  a  respectable  physician  is  sufficient 
to  authorise  its  sale  for  medical  purposes,  and  the 
oath  of  a  manufacturer  is  required  for  its  sale  to 
a  manufiou^turer.  And  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
monopoly,  the  agent  has  not  the  profits  of  the 
sale;  the  article  is  sold  at  cost,  and  the  com- 
munity or  the  township  receives  all  the  profit. 
The  agent  acts  for  the  township,  and  not  for  any 
individual. 

*'  Such  is  the  substance  and  purpose  of  the  law." 

But  the  spirit  which  in  Maine  had  carried  on 
this  agitation  to  a  successful  issue  had  spread  to 
other  states. 

In  Vermont,  particularly,  the  annual  universal 
suffirage  votes  on  the  license  question,  as  already 
noticed,  had  been  productive  of  such  results — in 
two  instances  a  majority  of  more  than  10,000  for 
no  license^  that  in  1850  the  legislature  of  the 
State  took  up  the  subject  again,  and,  in  1852, 
passed  a  prohibiting  law  now  in  force. 

It  would,  of  course,  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  present  article,  were  we  to  follow 
out  in  detail,  however  briefly,  the  agitation  as  it 
arose  and  was  carried  on  in  the  various  states. 
The  following  statement  of  dates  must  be  sufficient. 

The  Maine  Law  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  that  State  in  May,  1851,  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  first  enforced 
at  Bangor  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  same  year ; 
that  day  being  the  anniversary  of  American  in- 
dependence. 

In  March,  1852,  a  similar  law  was  adopted  by 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota;  on  May  7th,  1852, 
by  the  State  of  Ehode  Island;  on  May  22nd, 
1852,  by  the  State  of  Massachussetts ;  on  the 
20th  Dec.,  1852,  by  the  legislature  of  Yermont; 
and  in  a  few  months  after  by  the  legislature  of 
Michigan.  In  both  these  last  instances  the  time 
when  the  law  was  to  come  into  operation  was 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  result, 
in  both  cases,  has  been  the  triumphant  affirmation 
of  the  act,  and  its  immediate  and  unconditional 
adoption. 

In  Michigan  especially,  the  majority  just  de- 
clared is  most  impressive,  and  in  Yermont  the 
large  towns  have  been  unanimous  in  their  decision. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that,  with  slight 
modifications,  the  Maine  Law  will  gradually  be 
adopted  by  all  the  states. 

in  New  York,  the  Law,  carried  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  legislature,  was  lost  in  the  other  by  a 
majority  of  only  two.  In  Connecticut  the  Law 
was  lately  lost  by  eight  majority ;  in  Wisconsin, 
by  one  vote.  In  Pennsylvania  the  agitation  is 
powerful  and  popular,  while  in  some  of  the  more 
southern  states,  as  Indiana,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Yir- 
ginia,  and  Delaware,*  the  principle  has  been  more 
or  less  acted  upon,  while  a  strong  feeling  is  arising 

*  In  some  of  these  states,  the  wife  of  a  drunkard  is 
empowered  to  sue  the  trafficker  for  damages. 


in  favour  of  the  whole  Law,  and  nothing  but  the 
Law.  Judging  from  private  as  well  as  public 
sources  of  information,  we  in  this  country  have 
little  idea  of  the  intensity  of  public  sentiment  in 
America  on  this  question.  It  has  penetrated  even 
the  gloom  of  the  Slave  States,  gilding  with  a  ray 
of  light  the  dark  cloud  which  broods  over  those 
delicious,  though  unhappy  lands. 

''The  project,"  says  the  Hon.  I^eal  Dow,  in 
private  correspondence,  ''  is  now  fairly  before  the 
legislatures  of  !New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
slure,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Ohio.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  probability  of  repeal,  and  the 
principles  of  the  bUl  will  ere  long  be  adopted  by 
all  our  states." 

Throughout  the  states  of  its  enactment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  Maine 
Law  has  been  well  enforced  and  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to.  No  reaction  has  taken  place,  the  Law 
has  been  strengthened  where  weak,  and  has  gra- 
dually gained  in  popular  respect  and  acceptance. 
Constitutional  difficulties  have  been  raised,  but 
have  been  settled  without  disorder;  the  main 
legal  question  being  regarded  as  set  at  rest  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Massachussetts  and  New  Hampshire 
case  in  1845. 

In  Boston,  which  we  have  just  excepted,  the 
Law  was  defeated  in  its  operation  by  unfeivourable 
municipal  authorities,  who  granted  an  unusual 
number  of  licenses  immediately  prior  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act,  which  licenses  having  been  then 
legally  granted,  were  held  good,  any  subsequent 
law  notwithstanding.  In  this  city,  however,  it  is 
expected  that  before  long  the  enforcement  of  the 
Anti-Liquor  Law  will  be  carried  out. 

It  IB  worthy  of  note,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  have  yet  been  supplied  with  no  cause  of 
offence,  by  any  disturbance  of  sufficient  importance 
to  call  for  any  remark. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  social  besults  of  these 
legislative  experiments,  that  we  must  look  with 
the  greatest  interest. 

Have  the  objects  achieved  proved  worthy  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  bestowed  on  their  accom- 
plishment? or  has  l^e  Maine  Law  of  1851,  like 
its  Aa^-brother  of  1846,  resulted  in  disappoint- 
ment and  failure  ? 

On  this  point  wo  will  give  in  evidence,  and 
without  comment,  the  authoritative  reports  of  the 
people  and  state-officers  themselves. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  character  and  requirements 
of  the  population, —  thus  described  by  the  Hon. 
Neal  Dow,  "  Agriculturists  chiefly,  many  fisher- 
men and  seamen,  a  few  manufacturers ;  all  classes 
given  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  which  occasioned 
a  great  amount  of  poverty  and  suffering," — let  us 
ask,  **  What  has  the  Law  done  for  Maine  ?" 

"  I  never,"  says  Professor  Stowc,  "  saw  a  Law 
that  operated  so  beautifully,  and  vindicated  itself 
so  nobly,  as  this  Law  docs." 

Of  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  Maiue  Law,  in 
its  parent  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Beferring 
to  the  "  Annual  Eeport"  of  the  Mayor  of  Portland, 
1852,  we  find,  that  while  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
law  there  were  in  that  city,  at  least  30Q  to  400  rum- 
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-shops  of  all  grades,  at  present  there  is  not  one. 
Nor  have  these  houses  been  replaced,  as  in  1846, 
by  secret  or  hush-shops,  drunkenness  continuing 
as  before.  We  find  from  the  same  Eeport,  that 
notwithstanding  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  police,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  parties 
committed  for  drunkenness,  has  been  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  number.  The  various 
statistics,  as  given,  are  as  follows : — House  of  cor- 
rection committals  for  intemperance,  from  June 
Ist,  1850,  to  March,  1851,  46;  from  June,  1851, 
to  March,  1852,  10.  The  Maine  Law  was  enacted 
June  2d,  1851.  From  the  Jail  returns,  we  find, 
committed  for  drunkenness  and  larceny  (in  these 
returns  the  two  ofiences  are  not  separated),  from 
June,  1850,  to  April,  1851,  279;  for  correspond- 
ing period  of  Maine  Law  operation,  1851-52,  63. 
Committed  to  the  watchhouse,  1850-51,  431 : 
same  period,  1851-52,  180. 

I^milar  results  are  found  in  all  the  various  re- 
turns. As  might  be  expected,  this  great  decrease 
of  intemperance  has  been  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  crime  and  pauperism.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  authority  of  the  same  official 
document,  we  are  able  to  state,  that  there  were 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  in  Portland, 
for  larceny,  from  June,  1850,  to  March,  1851, 
12;  from  June,  1851,  to  March,  1852,  3.  At 
the  March  Term,  1852,  of  the  Portland  District 
Court,  but  one  indictment,  and  that  by  mistake, 
was  found  for  larceny ;  while  at  the  March  Term, 
1851,  the  number  was  seventeen. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  while  at  the 
commencement  of  1851,  the  mayor  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  r^ommend  the  construction  of  a  new 
alms-house,  to  cost  at  least  50,000  dollars,  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
their  numerous  and  increasing  paupers, — since  the 
enactment  of  the  Maine  Law,  the  general  want, 
notwithstanding  unusuallly  severe  winters,  has 
been  so  much  less  than  usual,  as  to  afford  ground 
for  expectation  that  the  old  alms-house  will 
afford  abundant  accommodation  until  the  city 
shall  be  three  or  four  times  as  populous  as  it 
is.  The  new  poor-house  has,  therefore,  been  abani- 
doned. 

The  operation  of  the  Law  has  been  equally 
successful  throttghout  the  State.  In  many  small 
towns.  Professor  Stowe  states  that  there  is  not  a 
single  pauper,  while  in  others  the  jails  are  empty 
and  advertised  to  let.  So  marked  is  the  improve- 
ment, that  wealthy  andinfluential  men,  previously 
engaged  in  the  traffic,  now  considered  "  infamous," 
admit  that  they  have  been  more  than  compen- 
sated for  their  personal  loss  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  general  prosperity. 

The  economic  results  have  been  indeed  most 
satisfactory.  The  Council  of  Portland  have  been 
enabled  to  invest  large  sums  in  public  works  and 
in  developing  the  industry  of  the  district.  The 
little  farming  town  of  Fairfield,  having  saved  800 
doUars  out  of  their  poor  rate  of  1,100  dollars, 
have  added  600  dollars  to  their  public  education 
fund,  reserving  the  balance  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  beneficial  law. 

So  far  as  public  documents  afford  reliable  in- 


formation, the  success  of  the  Maine  Law  in  Maine 
is  indisputable. 

The  Massachttssbtts  Law  presents  equally 
pleasing  results.  Omitting  for  reasons  already 
stated  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  we 
find  the  law  well  enforced  in  Lowell,  Salem, 
Cambridge,  and  other  important  towns  of  this 
state.  • 

The  Police  Keport  of  Lowell,  the  Manchester 
of  the  states,  gives  the  following  statistics,  for 
three  months,  ending  respectively  Oct.  22nd,  1851 
and  1852.  During  the  three  months  of  "  license  *' 
the  number  of  parties  known  to  have  been  drunk, 
either  committed  or  seen  and  assisted,  amount  to 
550 ;  during  the  same  period  of  "  Law  "  the  num- 
ber has  fallen  to  180.  Warrants  returned  to  the 
police  court  same  time,  1851,  248 ;  in  1852,  153. 

The  Lowell  City  Marshall  remarks,  "The 
amount  of  drunkenness  for  the  month  ending 
Oct.  22,  1852,  is  sixty-seven  per  cent,  less  than 
during  the  same  time  last  year,  and  the  criminal 
business  of  the  police  court  has  already  been  re- 
duced thirty-eight  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  ministry  at  large  in  Lowell 
indicates  a  vast  improvement  in  the  order,  com- 
fort,  and  prosperity  of  the  community  since  the 
operation  of  the  law,  and  appends  some  interesting 
though  lengthy  comments  from  the  City  Mis- 
sionaries upon  its  operation. 

Similar  returns  from  Salem,  Cambridge,  Con- 
cord, and  many  other  places,  give  the  same  in- 
teresting results. 

From  the  other  states  in  which  the  Law  is  in 
operation  we  have  not  equally  authentic  official 
information;  so  far,  however,  as  general  senti- 
ment and  private  authority  may  be  accepted  in 
evidence,  ttie  working  of  the  system  is  equally 
favourable  everywhere. 

Two  great  facts  have  been  clearly  elicited. 
First,  that  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  the 
effect  of  the  law  wherever  adopted  has  been 
effectively  to  suppress  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  and  as  a  result  to  diminish  intemperance 
and  its  concomitant  evils.  '*  Ko  law,  says  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Massachussetts'  Convention  "can 
annihilate  sin,  but  only  diminish  it  by  making  it 
difficult  and  disgra<5eful."  Second,  that  the  Law 
is  most  popular  where  best  enforced. 

In  Maine  and  in  the  towns  of  Masdachussetts 
which  have  seen  the  benefits  as  well  as  felt  the 
restraint  of  the  law,  public  sentiment  is  almost 
unanimous  in  its  favour,  while  from  Boston, 
Charlestown,  and  the  other  places,  where  it  has 
not  been  tried,  arise  the  only  complaints  of  its 
stringency  or  severity.  The  City  Missionary  of 
Roxbury,  and  many  others,  declare  that  the  Law 
has  not  gained  favour  in  their  neighbourhoods 
owing  "wholly  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
executed."  "  Every  successful  enforcement  of  the 
Law  has  given  it  public  favour,"  says  the  report 
of  the  Massachussetts'  Convention.  This  is  im- 
portant. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  principle  of  sup- 
pression, especially  as  regards  its  applicability  in 
older  commimities,  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest, 
that  not  only  does  the  total  and  entire  appear  to 
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be  the  most  satis&ctory  in  its  results,  but  also, 
when  vigorously  caTried  out,  the  most  secure  of 
popular  support.  While  tracing,  however,  the 
history  and  results  of  the  suppression  policy 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  increasing  influence  which  it  has 
obtained  in  other  countries. 

Our  own  colony  of  New  Brunswick  has  adop- 
ted  a  very  stringent  enactment  as  far  as  regards 
wines  and  spirits,  totally  prohibiting  their  sale; 
which,  notwithstanding  greatiliscouragement,  and 
some  demur  on  the  part  of  the  Government  at 
home,  received  the  royal  sanction,  and  became 
law  in  that  colony,  on  June  1st  in  the  present 
year.  On  the  14th  June  also,  an  Act  was  assented 
to,  for  the  United  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  entitled,  ''An  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  on  or  near  the  line  of  public 
works  in  this  province,"  which,  though  imperfect 
in  its  form  and  provisions,  is  still  stringent  and 
summary  in  the  powers  it  grants. 

Of  the  results  of  these  two  enactments,  we  can 
of  course  know  but  little  as  yet.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable perhaps  to  expect  a  more  favourable 
issue  than  had  elsewhere  been  found,  as  we  have 
seen,  attendant  on  partial  and  incomplete  legisla- 
tion on  this  matter.  So  convinced,  however,  are 
the  Indians  of  the  district,  of  the  beneficial 
effect  Ukely  to  ensue,  that  at  the  assembly  of  the 
Six  Nations  at  Brantford  a  few  weeks  since,  the 
chiefis  extemporised  a  Maine  Law,  themselves  de- 
stroying all  liquor  found  upon  the  ground  of  the 
encampment. 

In  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in 
Madagascar,  the  natives  have  found  it  their  inte- 
rest to  prohibit  the  introduction  and  sale  of  strong 
drink  —  and  in  the  republic  of  Liberia,  a  State 
which  all  must  regard  with  feelings  of  peculiar 
interest,  a  similar  policy  has  been  adopted. 

But  British  interests  are  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion. The  native  population  of  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions offer  a  continual  resistance  to  the  British 
license  system,  which  legalises  a  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  religion 
of  the  Hindoo.  Petitions  are  continually  presented 
to  the  local  governments,  in  which  are  described 
with  natural  pathos,  the  alarm  and  anxiety  felt  at 


the  terrific  increase  of  the  evil  of  strong  drink, 
which  invariably  follows  the  introduction  of 
British  rule. 

The  waves  of  this  agitation  are  approaching  our 
own  shores.  It  is  clear  that  oxucpres&fU  system  of 
license  cannot  continue.  It  must  give  way  to 
some  more  complete  control,  or,  as  is  advocated 
by  some,  we  must  abandon  all  attempts  at  restric- 
tion. The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  matter  of  licenses,  obtained  by  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  and  of  which  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Yilliers  has 
officiated  as  chairman,  has  not  yet  published  its 
report,  but  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  committee,  during  the  progress  of 
the  evidence,  that  inquiry  has  no  doubt  resulted 
in  a  conviction  pf  the  necessity  for  prompt  and 
decisive  action. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  an  association 
has  been  organised  at  Manchester,  already  power- 
ful in  names  and  funds,  with  a  view  to  commend 
to  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  the  entire 
and  total  prohibitory  policy  we  have  sketched  in 
the  foregoing  pages. 

This  association,  denominated  the  ''United 
Kingdom  Alliance,"  has  established  branches  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  other  large  cities, 
and  has  issued  its  address,  explanatory  of  its 
objects  and  enforcing  its  positions. 

Before  long  the  question  of  the  liquor  traffic 
will  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  The  people  must  decide.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  and  done  quickly. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  just  pride  for  America,  if 
she  prove  the  first  to  have  adopted  the  true  policy. 
While  some  here  will  no  doubt  hesitate  at  em- 
barking on  so  bold  a  course  of  legislation,  ihcaie 
are  thousands,  on  the  other  hand,  who  will  aban- 
don all  abstract  differences  of  principle  in  fftvonr 
of  the  great  and  paramount  necessity. 

In  ^eir  view,  the  limb  is  diseased — to  hed- 
tate  or  falter  is  death. 

In  the  fisuse  of  a  monstrous  evil,  paralysing  the 
industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the  moral  en^- 
gies  of  the  country,  no  delicate  scruple  of  con- 
science can  be  suffered  for  a  moment  to  set  aside 
the  popular  necessity.     Salus  popuU  itiprema  lex, 

S.  P. 
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CHAPTEB    XX, 

THE  INVALID. 

L«T  US  now  descend  into  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  into  the  dim  atmosphere  of  that  low-lying 
city  of  manufactures,  where  our  tale  commenced. 
It  is  evening  in  the  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Ha- 
wah-ha ;  but  there  is  no  moonlight,  no  open  bal- 
conies—  no  voices  resonant  of  merriment  or 
mirth.   Shutters  and  doors  are  fast  closed.    There 


is  a  huge  stove  roaring  in  the  hall;  and  though 
there  are  two  persons  in  the  parlour,  one  «eated 
on  either  side  of  a  bright  fire,  there  is  no  sound 
heard,  but  the  roar  of  the  stove.  There  were  two 
persons ;  but  Ihey  seemed  so  unsocial  and  gloomy, 
that  each  might  have  been  an  cmchoret  in  the 
cheerlessness  of  a  solitary  cell,  for  all  the  appear- 
ance of  companionship  that  subsisted  between 
them.  Perhaps,  indeed,  each  was  that  saddest  of 
all  anchorets  —  an  anchoret  of  the  heart.    You 
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"would  have  known  that  it  was  a  scene  unvisited 
by  the  glad  light  of  c&ildhood  or  youth. 

One  of  these  personages  was  seated  on  a  stiff 
chairy  from  the  loins  upwards  as  perpendicular 
as  a  lightning  rod,  in  the  old  way ;  with  the  same 
old  spectacles  and  wiry  curls,  and  was  engaged  in 
knitting.    By  the  same  prim,  precise  demeanour, 
e^er  unmoved  from  its  primness  and  precision,  hy 
joy  or  gloom,  hy  evil  or  fortunate  circumstance, 
we  recognise  our  ancient  acquaintance,  that  re- 
Bpectahle  person.  Miss  Spicer.    There  is  a  basket 
on  the  table  beside  her,  containing  a  housewife, 
legions  of  keys,  a  corkscrew,  a  gimlet,  and  other 
badges  of  her  calling.     Mr.  Tromont,  for  the  other 
oconpant  was  no  other  than  he,  lounged  in  his  arm- 
chair.   He  was  wide  awake,  but  was  doing  no- 
thing or  saying  nothing.    He  looked  still  as  stout 
and  rubicund  as  ever ;  but  a  change  had  passed 
over  the  old  man's  face  since  we  saw  it  last  beam- 
ing like  a  sun  upon  the  witnessed  enjoyments  of 
his  family  and  iriends.    It  was  difficult  to  say  in 
what  the  change  consisted,  but  the  physiognomy 
had  that  pathetic  look  as  of  one  whose  nerves  had 
been  unstrung  by  sorrow ;  and  worked  profoundly 
upon  one's  sympathies  when  remembered  in  con- 
tnist  with  the  firm  joyous  face  of  the  prosperous 
man  of  the  world  of  but  a  few  short  months  ago. 
Miss  Spicer  continued  to  knit  and  knit.    Mr.  Tre- 
mont  sat  still  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  speaking 
not,  and  scarcely  moving.     The  fire  burnt  on  the 
hearth,  the  stove  roared  in  the  hall,  the  points  of 
MiM  Spicer's  needles -cHcked  against  each  other; 
and  80  the  evening  wore  on. 

But,  hark  1  the  attention  of  Miss  Spicer  was 
on  a  sudden  roused  by  a  peculiar  motion  from  the 
quarter  of  Mr.  Tremont's  chair,  then  a  low,  muffled 
snore,  and  a  gurgle  in  the  throat  —  Mr.  Tremont 
was  in  a  fit. 

Miss  Spicer  pulled  the  bell  so  furiously  as  to 
bring  three  servants  into  the  room.  Mr.  Tremont's 
neckcloth  was  remov^,  aromatics  applied  to  his 
nostrils ;  he  was  laid  on  the  sofa,  but  still  con- 
tinued to  snore  on  as  one  under  violent  oppression 
of  the  brain,  and  his  face,  which  at  first  was  pur- 
ple, had  become  as  pale  as  death.  Meanwhile,  by 
the  direction  of  Miss  Spicer,  he  was  carried  into 
his  bed-chamber. 

In  due  time  a  phylician,  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  the  neighbouring  town,  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  with  him  another  personage  likewise 
on  a  professional  errand.  The  fact  was  this.  When 
the  servant  had  received  orders  to  fetch  the  physi- 
cian, that  intelligent  daughter  of  Holy  Church, 
Biddy  Fagin,  seeing  her  master  in  a  deathlike  con- 
dition, began  to  entertain  anxieties  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  matters  between  his  soul  and  the 
church,  and  throwing  herself  in  the  way  of  the  man 
as  he  was  issuing  on  his  errand,  inquired  if  he  had 
received  instructions  to  go  for  the  priest.  Upon 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  she  directed  him  to 
go  first  to  the  house  of  Father  DoUard,  and  say  that 
his  master  was  in  the  death  work,  and  to  offer 
the  holy  man  his  own  horse  to  ride  on,  for  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Accordingly,  to 
Biddy's  great  relief,  as  reminding  her  of  the  usual 
Toutine  in  happy  MUesia  &x  away,  the  doctor  and 


the  priest  arrived  at  the  mansion,  just  as  it  ap- 
peared that  the  patient  was  beyond  all  hope,  and 
given  up  by  his  Mends  as  past  recovery.  And, 
now,  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  doctor  and 
the  priest,  the  former  insisting  upon  being  allowed 
to  bleed  the  sick  man  at  once;  and  "Sie  other 
equally  vehementupon  the  precedence  of  the  spirit 
over  the  body,  and  making  a  bold  front  for  the  im- 
mediate administration  of  the  sacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction.  But  the  doctor,  who  was  a  sturdy 
American  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  and  fierce 
upon  humbug  in  all  its  forms,  threatened  to  kick 
the  churchman  out  of  the  room,  and  so  had  his 
way.  When  the  patient  had  been  bled  copiously, 
his  consciousness  slowly  returned;  but  he  was 
in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  and  still  in  great 
danger,  particularly  firom  the  recurrence  of  an- 
other attack. 

^0  chUd,  no  friend,  no  brother  had  the  dying 
man  near  him.  He  was  surrounded  with  evi- 
dences of  luxury  and  wealth  ;  but  these  will  not 
buy  love ;  and  so  he  was  surrounded  by  servants, 
doctors,  and  priests,  and  all  those  attentive  persons 
who  do  duty  in  their  own  behoof. 

The  Doctor's  part  fairly  performed,  now  came 
the  turn  of  the  priest.  The  holy  man  bustled 
through  the  room  and  arrayed  himself  in  a  scarlet 
vestment,  with  a  huge  cross  wrought  through  the 
length  of  the  back.  He  then  proceeded  to  light  a 
candle — a  most  indispensable  point  —  said  candle 
figuring  quite  as  a  hero  in  the  ceremony.  He 
rigged  out  a  little  table  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
whereon  he  placed  a  crucifix,  and  the  aforesaid 
candle  and  a  phial  of  oil,  muttering  over  them  a 
few  words,  accompanied  with  crossings  and  genu- 
flexions, whereby  the  unconscious  table  with  its 
appanages  was  converted  for  the  time  being  into  a 
consecrated  altar.  Then  calling  in  all  tibe  servants 
who  were,  of  course,  Catholics,  he  commanded 
them  to  their  knees  —  ''  and  be  dacent  and  behave 
quiet,  all  of  ye,"  said  the  consecrated  Milesian ; 
**  ye  don't  know  how  soon  I  may  be  necessitated 
to  do  all  this  for  some  of  yourselves." 

He  then  crossed  himself,  and  knelt,  and  crossed 
himself  again ;  walked  first  to  the  heaid  of  the  bed, 
and  then  to  the  foot.  Then  bending  over  the  pale 
form  of  the  prostrated,  exhausted,  andhalf-uncon* 
scious  man,  he  performed  certain  talismanic  ges- 
tures and  crossings  over  his  head,  his  body,  and  all 
his  members  ;^.8ongmg  Latin  at  the  o^e  time 
through  his  nose,  of  which  the  most  intelligible 
particle  was,  ''seculsB  seculorum;"  "SeculsB  se- 
culorum"  as  a  sort  of  chorus  or  burden ;  and  still 
"  seculsd  seculorum."  Then  with  the  chrism  did 
he  anoint,  first  the  head,  then  the  eyes,  then  the 
nose,  then  the  mouth,  the  hands,  the  fingers,  the 
feet,  the  toes ;  and  having  pronounced  the  abso- 
lution, he  concluded  his  work  much  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  all  present.  Biddy  Fagin  breathed 
freely,  ''Holy  sints  be  praised.  Thin  now  it's 
only  alittle  morsel  of  purgatory  if  worst  comes  to 
worst ;  and  plenty  of  money  to  pray  him  out  of  it 
shur."    Thus  said  Biddy. 

Surrounded  by  all  these  disinterested  person- 
ages— ^among  whom  was  the  doctor,  who  had  re- 
turned at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  to  note  tiU 
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state  of  his  patient  —  the  unfortunate  man  being 
restored  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  looked  pain- 
i^y  round  among  all  these  faces  as  if  in  search  of 
a  missing  one.  But  a  sudden  gleam  of  recollection 
seeming  to  strike  him,  he  uttered  a  profound  sigh, 
and  with  a  look  of  resignation  closed  his  eyes. 
The  doctor  then  having  pronounced  a  little  im- 
provement on  his  state,  retired  with  the  priest  to 
a  comfortable  supper,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them  by  that  model  of  housewifery  propriety,  Miss 
Spicer ;  having  first,  however,  prescribed  alternate 
administrations  of  beef-tea  and  sack- whey,  byway 
of  nutriment,  an  order  with  which  Biddy  Fagin  was 
very  unwilling  to  comply,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  a  return  to  the  living  world,  for  one  who  had 
received  the  last  rites  of  the  church.  Miss  Spicer 
watched  over  her  to  see  that  the  instructions  of 
the  doctor  were  complied  with,  and  the  doses  were 
duly  administered. 

When  Doctor  Pillmore  and  Father  DoUard  had 
been  duly  refreshed,  and  had  drowned  all  their 
differences  in  bumpers  of  strong  Monoughheheela, 
there  came  a  message  from  the  sick  man  to  the 
holy  father,  that  he  wished  to  see  him  immedi- 
ately and  alone. 

"  On  sowl  business,  I  s'pose,"  said  the  reverend 
gentleman,  pouring  out  what  remained  of  his 
tumbler  into  his  glass.  "  Or  more  like,  perhaps" — 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  he  kept  to  himself,  and 
gulping  down  the  relics  of  the  **  hot,"  he  departed 
in  the  direction  of  the  sick  room.^ 

"Are  we  alone?"  enquired  the  sick  man  faintly, 
as  the  rubicund  face  of  the  jolly  priest  beamed 
upon  him  from  the  bedside. 

"Tuts,  my  good  sir!"  said  this  angel  of  con- 
solation— "don't  be  so  downhearted  about  it. 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up  !  Many's  the  person  to  whom 
I  have  adihinistered  the  last  sacraments,  that's  on 
his  legs  to-day  aijid  going  about  as  hearty  as  I  am 
myself;  and  one  timorous  sheep  of  the  flock, 
that  has  received  the  extreme  unction  none  less 
than  three  times,  and  came  to,  agin  and  agin, 
and  is  now  as  well  as  ever ;  and  says  I  to  them 
— and  be  blowed  to  ye,  and  if  ye  send  for  me  to 
that  woman  again  till  she's  speechless  and  bey  ant 
coming  back,  but  I'll  take  my  horsewhip  to  ye, 
every  sowl  of  ye." 

The  sick  man  did  not  appear  to  comprehend 
much  of  this,  but  he  said,  "  It  is  of  her  I  wish 
to  speak.  You  are  acquainted  with  their  rules, 
and  with  those  of  the  place  to  which  she  is  re- 
tired.    Can  I  net  see  her? " 

The  priest  laid  aside  his  air  of  frankness  and 
jollity  at  the  mention  of  this  name,  and  assumed 
that  imperturbable  reserve  characteristic  of  his 
order  when  necessary,  and  which  you  might  as 
well  seek  to  penetrate  as  armour  of  steel. 

"  That  must  be  referred  to  the  Coadjutor  and 
the  Mother  Superior,"  said  he.  "I  have  no  doubt 
your  request  will  be  cheerfully  granted,  but  your 
daughter  being  a  novice,  caimot  be  suffered  to 
depart  from  the  precincts  of.  her  convent,  except 
with  the  attendance  and  under  the  supervision  of 
one  of  the  superior  sisters." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  my  daughter,"  said  the 
eick  man,  "as  I  used  to  see  her  in  other  days.     I 


should  desire  her  to  be  wi|h  me,  and  to  attend 
upon  me.  Who  other  should  be  near  me  now  ? 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  very  long." 

The  priest  cleared  his  throat.  "  I  should  not 
be  fulfilling  my  duty,  Mr.  Tremont,  if  I  neglected 
to  inform  you  that  that  is  quite  impossible.  Had 
she  been  a  regularly  professed  sister  of  the  black 
veil,  it  would  have  been  equally  her  duty  at  your 
request  to  perform  offices  spiritual  and  temporal 
in  attendance  upon  your  sick  bed,  as  on  that  of 
any  qther  afflicted  brother.  But  being,  as  I  said, 
but  a  novice,  she  is  disqualified." 

"  But  she  is  my  own  child,"  said  the  sick  man. 

"  She  is  the  child  of  the  Church,  and  the  bride 
of  Heaven,  having  by  her  late  vows  disowned 
every  other  connection." 

The  sick  man  cast  up  his  eyes  hopelessly,  and 
spoke  no  more. 

"  She  will  visit  you,  however,  to-morrow,"  said 
the  priest.  "  I  will  carry  your  request  to  the 
Coadjutor  in  regular  form.  Is  there  any  thing  else 
I  can  do  for  you,  dear  sir  ? " 

The  sick  man  answered  not. 

The  priest  hoped  there  would  have  been  some 
conversation  with  regard  to  the  property,  about 
the  entire  settlement  of  which  in  favour  of  his 
daughter,  the  nun,  their  minds  were  not  yet  quite 
assured,  nor  their  hearts  at  rest.  However,  he 
thought  that  tho  superior  intelligence  of  the  Co- 
adjutor would  settle  all  that — and  going  straight 
to  the  abode  of  that  frinctionary  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Mr.  Tremont's,  he  put  him  in  possession 
of  all  that  had  occurred. 


CHAPTER  XXT. 

THE   8ISTEB  MART  FSANCIS   ST.    8AVI0UB. 

FosTXTNATELT  for  the  interests  of  the  Coadjutor, 
the  Doctor  had  found  it  necessary  to  interdict  all 
persons  from  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Tremont,  ex- 
cept those  absolutely  necessary  for  attendance. 
The  exclusive  influence  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  reverend  gentleman  to  secure  in  the  pre- 
sent juncture  was  by  this  means  imdisturbed ;  and 
upon  his  arrival  early  on  the  succeeding  morning 
he  instantly  installed  himself  spiritual  comforter 
to  the  sick  man.  A  very  great  contrast  was  this 
enlightened  and  polished  intellect  to  the  Milesian 
attendant  of  the  preceding  evening.  The  sick 
man  appeared  to  be  sensible  of  the  difierenee,  at 
least  if  one  might  have  judged  it  thus,  from  the 
tranquil  and  resigned  mien  which  he  maintained 
in  the  reception  of  his  exhortations.  A  close 
observer  might  perhaps  have  detected  this  as  the 
result  of  a  mind  cowed  and  awed,  as  we  feel 
when  in  the  presence  of  one  who  has  overreached, 
and  trammeled,  and  vanquished  us — the  dumb  calm 
of  the  conquered,  when  the  victor  stands  with  his 
foot  upon  his  neck.         « 

Several  times  had  the  Coadjutor  attempted  to 
turn  the  conversation  on  his  daughter  ^  but  the 
old  man,  contrary  to  his  course  with  tiie  IriA 
priest,  manifestly  ^vished  to  avoid  U)6  subject; 
and  when  that  name  was  mentioned  kept  silence. 

"  The  interference  of  the  benignant  Disposer  of 
events  cannot  but  be  appreciated  by  you,  my  dear 
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sir,  in  behalf  of  your  daughter,"  said  the  musical 
voice  of  the  Coadjutor,  "  as  in  view  of  your  re- 
moval from  her  and  us*- which  may  heaven  avert 
—  a  place  of  refiige  is  so  provided  for  her  in  the 
fostering  arms  of  holy  church.  A  lamb  of  pro- 
mise is  your  daughter,  and  gives  large  hopes  of 
abundant  prosperity  from  the  holy  pasturage  upon 
"which  she  is  nourished.  She  is  yet  destined  to 
arrive  at  honour  in  the  church,  my  dear  sir, 
abundant  honour,  to  which  not  less  her  abilities 
and  holy  life,  than  her  position  and  expectations 
entitle  her." 

The  Coadjutor  had  made  up  his  mind  that  'he 
was  this  day  to  arrive  at  some  defiuitt/uess  on  the 
subject  of  the  will,  and  he  was  leading  his  way  to 
this  point.  The  old  man's  silence  baffled  him  a 
little ;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 

"  Por  a  young  woman  with  such  expectations 
as  those  of  your  child,"  he  continued,  *'  sore  are 
the  temptations  which  the  world  offers  to  beset 
her  path.  Kumerous  are  the  designing  and  in- 
terested persons,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  too 
amiable  and  unsuspecting  mind.  But  in  the  im- 
maculate bosom  on  which  she  has  chosen  to  re- 
pose^ there  is  complete  protection  for  her  and  all 
that  is  hers." 
Still  no  reply. 

''  I  requested  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  see 
my  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Tremont,  after  a  pause. 
i'  Why  is  she  not  here.  Has  she  not  heard  of  it  ?  " 
*'  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  Coadjutor.  I  mar- 
vel much  she  has  not  already  arrived.  The  re- 
quisite permission  has  been  accorded.  Should 
anything  press  upon  your  mind  connected  with 
the  interests  of  this  dear  child,  con^and  me,  my 
dear  sir.  I  will  charge  myself  with  it  —  her 
spiritual  adviser,  father,  and  Mend." 
Still  no  reply. 

At  a  touch  of  the  bell  from  the  Coadjutor,  a 
servant  came  to  say  that  Miss  Tremont  was  in  the 
house,  and  ready  to  attend  upon  her  father.  In  a 
few  moment^  there  glided  into  the  room  two  cofEin 
shapes,  one  a  black  and  the  other  a  white  coffin. 
In  the  swathed  unmeaning  face,  with  a  forced 
simper  on  the  lips,  and  the  broad  white  band  low 
on  the  brow,  the  intelligent  countenance  and  in 
the  rigid  and  imbending  form  the  elegant  figure 
of  the  Miss  Tremont  of  a  few  months  ago  are  not 
without  difficultv  to  be  discerned.  But  Miss 
Tremont  it  is ;  for  disturbed  for  a  moment  from 
her  conventual  propriety,  she  rushes  to  the  bed- 
side of  her  father,  clasps  ihe  hand  held  out  to  her, 
kneels  and  hides  her  face  over  it,  within  the  folds 
of  her  veil  for  a  long,  long  while,  whether 
with  kisses  or  tears,  or  both,  who  can  tell.  For 
upon  a  very  distinct  "hem,"  which  issued  from 
the  vocal  organs  of  the  Coadjutor,  she  rose  hastUy 
to  her  feet,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  emotion 
upon  that  calm  face  —  nothing  but  the  unmeaning 
simper,  which  of  course  was  the  proscribed  phy- 
siognomy of  conventual  rule.  And  thus  they 
met  the  first  time,  for  either  greeting  or  inter- 
course, for  months — father  and  daughter — though 
he  had  passed  beneath  the  windows  of  the'  place 
where  she  lived  every  day.  And  then  came  the 
natural  inquiries  to  the  afflicted  one  from  his 
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visitors,  regarding  his  sickness,  and  how  he  had 
slept,  and  how  he  felt;  and  felicitations  upon 
finding  him  so  much  better,  and  hopes  of  his 
speedy  restoration*  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

"Methinks,  Blanche,  you  are  much  altered, 
since  I  saw  you  last,"  said  the  sick  man,  looking 
intently  at  her ;  "  it  is  either  the  dress,  or  that 
my  eyes  fail  me." 

''By  that  name  with  the  rehnquishment  of 
which  our  sister  died  to  the  world,"  said  the 
black  coffin,  in  her  cold,  unsympathising  voice, 
"  she  is  no  longer  known,  in  short,  she  hardly 
knows  herself.  Call  her  Mary  Francis  St.  Sa- 
viour—  the  new  name  wherein  she  has  been 
baptized  into  her  new  life." 
■  "  And  now  surely,  love,"  said  the  sick  man,  in 
whose  eyes  a  new  life  seemed  to  be  kindling  at 
sight  of  that  beloved  face,  "  and  now  surely,  love, 
you  wiU  stay  with  me  while  it  lasts.  I  miss  you 
so  sadly." 

*'  I  fear  not,  my  dear  sir.  It  is  painful  for  the 
feelings  of  our  beloved  sister  thus  to  deny  you  j 
but  the  ties  which  she  owes  to  heaven  compel  me, 
her  spiritual  adviser,  to  forbid  it.  But  the  doctor 
would  interdict  such  painful  subjects.  They  are 
harassing  to  so  weak  a  frame." 

The  old  man  was  silent  for  some  time  after  this; 
and  Blanche  kissed  his  forehead  and  clasped  his 
hand  from  time  to  time.  The  presence  of  the 
male  and  female  ogres  in  black  prevented  all  other 
intercourse  between  the  father  and  child. 

After  a  time,  Mr.  Tremont  spoke  again. 
Whether  he  was  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  still  and  ghost-like  figures  beside  him,  I  know 
not;  but  he  whispered,  "Blanche,  love,  they  tell 
me  I  am  better ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  event 
at  present,  it  is  right  for  every  man  at  my  time 
of  life  to  set  his  house  in  order.  Of  course  my 
property  will  be  yours.  (The  Coadjutor  here 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  listened  attentively.)  At 
one  period  I  thought  of  disposing  of  part  of  it 
otherwise,  but  laying  aside  every  other  feeling 
but  concern  for  your  welfare,  and  reflecting  that 
whatever  had  been  done  by  you,  was  done  of  your, 
own  free  choice,  I  judged  that  it  would  be  more 
conducive  to  your  happiness  and  certainly  to  the 
ftilfilment  of  your  wishes,  if  I  left  everything  in 
your  own  power,  at  your  free  and  uncontrolled 
disposal — except — " 

A  forward  rustle  on  the  part  of  the  Coadjutor 
to  catch  more  securely  each  of  these,  for  him, 
pearls  of  speech,  appetured  to  awaken  in  the  sick 
man  some  feehng  to  stop  their  flow ;  for  he  came 
to  a  dead  halt  and  uttered  not  one  other  word. 
After  an  interval  of  silence  in  which  he  hearkened 
painfully  for  a  renewal  of  the  discourse,  the  Co- 
adjutor said,  addressing  Blanche,  "I  see,  dear 
daughter,  that  this  interview  has  been  too  painful 
for  your  tender  soul;  would  it  not  please  you  to 
retire  with  your  spiritual  father  to  receive  such 
strength  and  comfort  as  he  can  afford." 

He  retired,  leaving  the  black  coffin  in  attendance 
on  Mr.  Tremont,  followed  by  Blanche,  who 
obeyed  with  that  passiveness  so  becoming  in  a 
daughter  of  the  church.  He  led  the  way  to  Mr, 
Tremont's  business  room, 
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**Iii  the  event  of  your  father's  removal,  my 
daughter,"  said  he,  seating  himself,  **it  will  be 
proper  for  you  to  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  his  affairs.  You  must  fetch  the 
keys  of  the  lockers.  Go  and  seek  them,  and  keep 
silence." 

Blanche  departed  in  search  of  them  to  her 
father* 8  dressing-room,  to  which  there  was  another 
door  than  that  which  communicated  udth  his  bed- 
chamber. She  seemed  to  be  a3  completely  tamed 
to  obedience  as  a  spirit  under  the  spell  of  some 
mighty  master  magician. 

There  was  nothing  of  which  the  Coadiutor  was 
BO  much  in  dread  as  a  will.  He  would  in  that 
case  be  troubled  with  attorneys  and  executors,  xmd 
he  naturally  wished  everything  left  to  the  disposal 
of  his  autocratic  authority.  Besides  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  the  whole ;  the  church 
could  not  afford,  situate  as  she  was  in  these  parts, 
to  lose  a  doUar.  And  Mr.  Tremont's  words 
seemed  to  hint  at  other  sharers  in  his  testamentary 
favours.  It  was  now  his  object  to  satisfy  his  soul 
on  these  points,  and  act  accordingly. 

The  sister  Mary  Francis  soon  returned  with  sun- 
dry crooked  and  grotesque  looking  keys ;  and  in- 
serted them  into  several  locks,  under  the  orders  of 
her  spiritual  director.  Heaps  and  heaps  of  papers 
were  turned  out,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
testamentary  deed.  ,  Blanche  sat  quite  still  whUe 
he  examined  the  papers,  like  a  mute  in  attendance 
upon  an  Eastern  soldan.  The  Coadjutor,  with  his 
acute  business-looking  face,  seemed  perplexed  and 
baffled.  He  turned  at  length  to  the  strong  box, 
a  huge  iron  safe,  and  tumbled  and  twisted  in 
it  among  silver  and  gold,  and  bills  and  bank  notes 
and  ornaments  and  jewels.  But  he  found  not  the 
parchment  document  with  the  black  seal,  of  which 
he  was  in  quest.  ''  If  there  exists  such  a  thing  it 
must  bedeposited  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  business. 
Let  us  return  to  your  father." 

The  Coadjutor  accordingly  returned  to  the  Bick 
chamber,  leaving  Blanche  to  restore  order.  When 
he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  she  pressed  a  concealed 
spring  in  the  wall,  with  the  secret  of  which  she 
was  acquainted ;  and  where  she  knew  her  father 
kept  all  his  more  important  papers.  And  there,  in 
a  recess  by  itself,  she  found  the  parchment  docu- 
ment with  the  black  seal.  Concealing  it  in  her 
dress,  she  flew  by  a  side  door  to  the  garden, 
where  &he  knew  the  gardener  was  at  work.  Slip- 
ping it  into  the  man's  hand,  with  a  half-eagle, 
"Take  this,"  said  she,  **to  Mr.  Legett  the  at- 
torney. TeU  him  that  it  comes  irom  Mr. 
Tremont's,  and  that  he  is  requested  to  keep  it 
safely  in  his  possession.  He  will  understand  the 
rest.  And  now  lose  not  a  moment,  but  take 
horse." 

In  a  little  while  the  Coadjutor,  marvelling  at 
the  non-appearance  of  the  sister  Mary  Francis  St. 
Saviour,  directed  the  black  coffin  to  go  in  search 
of  her.  This  lady,  quite  cognisant  of  what  was 
expected  of  her,  departed  eagerly  on  her  errand  ; 
^ut  being  quite  astray  in  the  intricacies  of  a 
large  house  with  which  she  was  unacquainted, 
phe  lost  time  in  searching^  much  to  the  facilita- 
tion of  the  schemes  of  Miss  Tromont.     At  length 


Miss  Trcmont  was  found  on  her  knees  in  the 
little  oratory  in  the  old  bed  room,  endeared  to 
her  by  the  recollections  of  childhood  and  youth — 
crossing  herself,  and  muttering  in  a  perfectly 
orthodox  manner.  This  was  quite  natural,  and 
elicited  the  sympathies  of  the  tender-hearted 
sister. 

Oh  !  man  and  woman !  in  a  contest  of  cunning, 
is  it  not  meet  that  the  victory  should  be  to  the 
weakest  ? 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   KNELL — ITS   LAST   STROKE. 

Fob  many  days  did  Mr.  Tremont  continue  in  this 
low  state,  hovering  between  life  and  death.  Be- 
signation  appeared  to  be  the  prevaQing  character- 
istic of  his  mind  at  this  time ;  but  if  weighed  in 
nice  balances,  probably  the  preponderanco  would 
have  been  found  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the 
latter  fate.  Though  unmarked  by  others,  its  ap- 
proaches had  been  doubtless  felt  in  his  innermost 
being,  as  its  shadow  had  been  upon  him  for  some 
time.  The  light  of  the  old  man's  life  was  gojie ! 
And  what  did  it  avail  ? 

Miss  Tremont,  attended  by  the  spectre  in  black, 
who  never  for  a  moment  quitted  her  side,  like  a 
dark  shadow,  properly  and  punctually  paid  daily 
visits  to  the  sick  bed,  restricting  her  stay  to  the 
regulated  lapse  of  an  hour.  She  then  conversed 
upon  saints,  and  angels,  and  the  Virgin  Mother, 
and  the  holy  rood,  and  incense,  and  &e  interces- 
sion of  the  church,  and  those  themes  so  consola- 
tory and  proper  at  the  bedside  of  a  suffering 
fellow  mortal. 

The  sister  Mary  Francis  maintained  the  dig- 
nity of  her  new  character  extremely  well.  She 
was  a  model  of  self-abnegation,  dead  to  the  world 
and  all  that  was  in  it.  She  entered  the  house  of 
her  father  on  the  footing  of  an  entire  ptranger, 
and  took  no  further  interest  in  its  concerns,  nor 
in  those  of  its  inmates^  than  if  she  had  fallen 
from  another  planet.  To  the  old  domestics,  in- 
cluding that  respectable  person  Miss  Spicer,  she 
assumed  the  manner  of  a  formal  visitor,  never 
addressing  any  of  them  who  happened  to  be  in 
her  way,  except  to  express  some  interest  in  their 
spiritual  welfare,  or  to  administer  some  advice 
upon  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  church  —  in  a 
proper,  religious,  and  official  manner. 

One  forenoon  she  happened  to  encounter  in  the 
parlour,  Charlotte  0' Gorman,  who  had  come  on  a 
visit  of  inquiry  at  the  residence  of  her  former 
friend  and  protector.  They  had  not  met  ibr 
months — not  since  the  day  when  Charlotte  had 
been  removed  from  her  happy  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  by  the  orders  of  her  brother.  The 
good-natured  girl  rushed  to  meet  her  with  a  manner 
dictated  by  the  recollections  of  old  companionship 
and  affection.  The  sister,  Mary  Francis,  received 
her  with  a  chilling  coldness :  she  had  evidently 
now  entered  upon  ^  new  life,  in  which  the 
memories  of  ever}'  former  one  were  lost  or  in- 
different to  her.  The  benevolent  nun,  indeed, 
asked  after  her  health  and  happiness,  and  mode 
other  interesting  categorical  inquiries^  condescend* 
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ing  at  the  same  time  to  put  similar  questions 
regarding  other  friends  and  acquaintances,  of  all 
of  whose  affairs  she  was  as  profoundly  ignorant 
as  it  was  becoming  in  a  lady  dead  to  the  world. 
The  excellent  Sisters  of  our  Lady  of  Dolour 
being  reported  as  most  accomplished  gossips  and 
entirely  au  fait  in  all  the  transactions  domestic 
and  social  of  the  little  world  of  the  city  where 
their  convent  was  placed,  such  an  appearance  of 
indifference  and  unconsciousness  was  all  the  more 
exemplary  in  the  case  of  the  Sister  Mary  Francis. 
The  kneU  at  length  struck.  The  Coadjutor, 
whose  attentions  at  the  bedside  of  the  suffering 
member  of  his  flock  were  most  unremitting,  was 
one  afternoon  seated  in  the  chamber  while  Mr. 
Tremont  lay  on  the  bed  in  a  profoimd  sleep.  The 
sick  man  started  wildly,  as  from  a  dream,  and 
fixed  his  staring  eyes  upon  the  Coadjutor.  He 
seemed  to  become  more  and  more  excited  while 
he  continued  to  regard  him,  and  gazed  eagerly 
round  the  room  as  in  search  of  some  one  to  deliver 
him  from  a  foe.  He  saw  no  one,  however,  but 
the  spectral-looking  figure  in  black,  with  the  com- 
posed features  and  the  glittering  eyes.  Whether 
it  was  the  terror  inspired  by  finding  himself  alone 
with  this  man  who  had  so  deeply  injured  him,  or 
whether  the  approaching  seizure  had  inspired  the 
terror,  I  know  not ;  but  his  face  flushed  into  the 
brightest  scarlet,  his  eyes  glared  like  fire,  and  he 
was  in  another  fit.  The  physician  was  sent  for;  but 
the  Coadjutor  knew  that  the  invalid's  hour  was 
come.  The  seizure  lasted  a  shorter  time  than  the 
first,  but,  being  passed  away,  it  was  succeeded  by 
such  a  complete  prostration  of  nature,  that  the  phy- 
sician declared  he  could  not  survive  for  twenty- four 
hours.  Miss  Tremont  was  now  sent  for  by  the 
Coadjutor  to  attend  upon  the  death-bed  of  her 
father.  As  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility  to  external  objects, 
her  presence  would  now  prove  of  little  consequence. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    CONSUMMATION. 

The  message  had  reached  Blanche  in  her  con- 
vent that  her  father  was  dying.  Upon  alightiag 
at  the  door-steps  attended  by  the  dark  shadow,  who 
was  commissioned  to  watch  over  her,  a  fiightful 
sensation  seized  the  soul  of  Blanche ;  that  sensa- 
tion indescribable  and  unutterable  which  takes 
possession  of  us  in  the  propinquity  of  death,  and 
which  seems  like  a  shadow  from  the  unseen  world 
cast  upon  us,  and  filling  us  with  the  oppressiveness 
of  the  Supernatural,  while  we  stand  in  company 
with  the  dying  one,  upon  the  last  shore  of  Time. 
She  marvelled  how  the  world  went  round,  how 
nature  held  on  its  course ;  how  all  was  so  silent 
within,  while  something  so  stupendous  was  pro- 
ceeding ;  how  everything  stood  aroimd  her  in  its 
old-accustomed  place,  how  everything  seemed  to 
go  on  according  to  its  old  wont.  She  met  that  re- 
spectable person  Miss  Spicer  upright  as  usual, 
with  the  wiry  curls  and  precise  demeanour  as  of 
old ;  and  wondered  how  she  should  just  shake  her 
head  and  look  grave  in  answer  to  her  inquiry,  as 
any  other  person  would  have  done.  She  was  in  such 


a  state  of  bewilderment  and  mental  confWon  that 
she  even  wondered  at  her  own  existence  j  but  she 
permitted  nothing  of  this  to  appear  in  her  demea- 
nour, and  walked  calmly  towards  the  chamber  of 
death. 

The  room  which  she  entered  was  profoundly 
still ;  no  sign  there  that  a  human  soul  was  en- 
gaged in  deadly  struggle  with  its  last  foe.  The 
light  shone  brightly  into  it — they  were  the  dying 
man's  latest  words  —  "  Light,  light,  and  more 
light!" — the  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth,  an  at- 
tendant sat  silently  beside  him,  the  furniture  was 
disposed  in  the  room  just  as  usual,  and  there  he 
lay ;  and  if  there  was  in  external  things  no  token 
of  the  change  or  the  conflict,  surely  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  all  so  vividly  written  in  his  face. 
Oh!  it  is  a  mournful  expression  on  the  face  of  the 
dymg !  helplessness,  loneliness ;  strife  with  pain, 
breathlessness,  sinking  of  the  heart;  strife  too 
with  the  power  inevitable  and  supernatural,  and 
one  in  which  no  visible  thing  can  cdfford  any  aid — 
not  even  Mends,  though  they  would  bestow  the 
life  of  their  heart  to  do  it,  while  they  stand 
crowding  round — ^which  he  must  encounter  single- 
handed  and  alone. 

Though  her  father  had  been  either  insensible  or 
wandering  in  his  mind  ever  since  his  last  seizure, 
he  knew  Blanche  in  a  moment.  The  conscious- 
ness of  his  situation  seemed  to  have  been  restored 
to  him  at  the  sound  of  her  voice ;  and  he  recalled 
himself —  by  that  strange  power  sometimes  pos- 
sessed by  the  moribund  when  a  strong  desire  im- 
pels them  —  to  the  use  of  his  faculties,  for  the 
purpose  of  bidding  her  farewell.  His  strength 
and  his  faculties  seemed  to  have  returned  to  him, 
and  he  looked  well  as  in  his  best  days. 

**Tou  grieve,  love!"  said  he,  on  noticing 
Blanche's  pale  and  woe-stricken  face,  ''because 
you  are  to  lose  your  father.  Kiss  me,  and  let  us 
hope  to  meet  again  !•" 

Blanche  would  have  said  ten  thousand  things 
in  these  too  precious,  fleeting  moments  in  whidi 
she  had  sunk  into  his  arms ;  but  she  was  utterly 
overcome,  she  could  not  utter  one  word.  Did  a 
thought  of  self-reproach  or  remorse  mingle  with 
her  feelings  in  that  moment  ?  I  know  not ;  but 
if  it  did,  I  marvel  it  did  not  blast  her  to  ashes, 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  did,  and  that  the  blast  re- 
mained on  her  soul,  and  left  it  ever  after  a  deso- 
lation and  a  curse.  But  whatever  it  might  have 
remained,  it  was  now  only  overhung  with  bless- 
ings from  those  dying  lips,  and  with  words  of 
love  that  fell  upon  it  like  forgiveness  with  it^ 
dews  and  its  babns. 

This  over,  Blanche  with  a  distracted  face  rushed 
into  the  adjoining  room,  where  she  knew  the  phy- 
sician was. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?  Can  you  do  nothing  for 
him  ? "  A  flash  of  light  had  vivified  her  spirit 
for  a  moment ;  he  had  seemed  so  well,  while  he 
spoke  to  her,  and  his  voice  was  so  clear,  that  he 
perhaps  still  might  recover ;  though  surely  it  was 
madness  to  suppose  it,  after  that  glazed  eye  and 
those  hollowed  jaws.  But  drowning  men  will 
catch  at  straws,  and  Miss  Tremont' s  hope  had  iu 
it  the  eager  clutch  of  despair. 
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"No,  Miss  Tremont !"  said  the  physician,  fecl- 
iBgly>  "I  ought  not  to  deceive  you;  your  poor 
father  is  gone  ! " 

And,  then,  Miss  Tremont  wound  herself  up  like 
a  watch ;  and  detcimined  that,  betide  opposition 
or  acquiescence,  betide  approval  or  blame,  she 
would  not  quit  his  bedside  until  all  was  over. 

Eetumed  to  him,  the  momentary  gleam  of  in- 
telligence which  had  illumined  his  lace  was  faded; 
and  his  mind  had  wandered  far  away,  and  he 
talked  incessantly.  Many  words  passed  from  his 
lips  as  she  watched  beside  him  during  the  whole 
of  that  fearful  night,  which,  had  her  heart  been 
like  other  hearts  of  poor  human  quivering  clay, 
must  have  been  like  darts  and  scorpions  to  have 
stung  it  to  the  quick.  Long  did  they  rankle  and 
fester  there.  Long  were  they  roots  of  bitterness 
to  it  in  the  silence  and  the  darkness  and'  the  mid- 
nights of  the  after  years,  poisoning  and  blighting 
her  existence  and  making  it  a  curse  to  her,  when 
there  were  none  to  see  or  hear.  But  the  night 
passed ;  and  Blanche,  while  she  listened  to  these 
wild  words  made  no  sign.  The  uncompre- 
hending figure  in  black,  who  watched  with  her, 
regarded  them  but  as  the  incoherencies  of  a 
fevered  brain.  Besides,  good  easy  soul,  she  had 
dozed  away  half  the  night  in  her  arm  chair. 
Blanche  never  winked  her  eyes,  and  the  dying 
man,  too,  kept  his  frightfully  open  beside  her, 
while  he  sleeplessly  raved  and  talked.  Some- 
times she  thought  that  he  would  have  expired 
while  she  gazed  at  him,  and  it  was  only  by  inces- 
sant stimulants  which  she  gave  to  him,  that  the 
low  flame  of  life  was  kept  flickering  in  its  socket. 

With  the  morning  appeared  the  Coadjutor  in 
the  sick  chamber  (he  had  remained  in  the  house 
of  death  over  night)  with  Miss  Spicer  and  others, 
all  seeming  wonderfully  refreshed  by  their  slum- 
bers and  their  breakfasts.  The  dying  man  recog- 
nised nobody,  but  kept  talking  and  whispering  to 
himself  till  mid-day,  and  then,  after  a  few  con- 
vulsive struggles,  all  was  over.  Blanche,  with 
the  same  cabn,  cold  demeanour  which,  since  the 
first  surprise,  had  never  failed  her,  suffei^d  herself 
to  be  led  back  to  the  convent,  which  closed  its  doors 
upon  her,  shutting  her  out  like  a  tomb  from  the 
enquiring  gaze  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Tremont's  remains  received  a  magnificent 
^neral.  His  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  vaults 
of  the  cathedral  amidat  music,  incense,  and  per- 
fumes. Several  masses  were  appointed  for  his 
soul,  and  then  the  friends  and  relations  assembled 
at  his  residence  to  be  informed  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  his  property.  Mr.  Tremont's  fortune 
was  known  to  be  great ;  and  there  existed  much 


curiosity  on  the  subject  of  its  destination,  taking 
into  account  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its 
legal  inheritor.  Miss  Tremont's  retirement  into  a 
nunnery  had  been  an  extremely  unpopular  event 
in  Philippi,  and  a  great  deal  of  odium  had  been 
incurred  on  account  of  it  by  the  heads  of  the 
lloman  Catholic  Church  in  that  city.  But  the 
Coadjutor  disturbed  himself  very  lightly  on  this 
account,  and  appeared  for  the  interests  of  his  ward 
upon  the  present  occasion,  attended  by  his  satel- 
lite, Father  Dollard.  His  uneasiness  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  a  will  had  been  allayed  for 
some  time;  and  great  was  his  surprise  to  witness 
the  emergence  from  the  hat  of  Mr.  Legctt  of  the 
dreaded  parchment  document  with  the  huge  black 
seal.  The  lawyer  cleared  his  throat  and  proceeded 
to  read.  Great  was  the  rustle  among  the  hun- 
dred-and-fiftieth  cousins  and  upwards  present,  fa- 
miliar companions  and  bosom  friends. 

*  *  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Arthur  Denning, 
gentleman  and  citizen,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  besides  all  shares,  interests,  and  profits 
possessed  by  me  in  the  co-partnery  known  as  the  , 
firm  of  Tremont,  Strong,  and  Co. ;  and  all  goods, 
chattels,'  and  utensils  held  in  share  by  me  there- 
unto belonging. 

*'The  rest  of  my  property,  moveables,  monep, 
houses,  and  lands  (and  here  followed  a  description 
of  the  properties  in  question),  I  leave  for  the 
benefit  of  my  daughter,  Blanche  Tremont,  also 
kno"vvn  by  the  name  of  the  Sister  Mary  Francis 
St.  Saviour,  resident  in  the  convent  of  our  Lady 
of  Dolour,  in  the  city  o{  Philippi." 

The  executors  nominated  were  the  most  reverend 
Father  Francis  E.  C,  Coadjutor  of  Philippi,  Ar- 
thur Denning,  Esq.,  Stephen  Legett,  Esq.  And 
so  ended  the  reading  of  the  v^iU. 

Meanwhile  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the 
diocese  of  Philippi  were  being  raised  from  their 
foundations  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  first 
stone  of  the  new  nunnery  was  laid  and  consecrated 
by  the  prayers  of  the  church,  amid  much  pomp 
and  holy  water.  The  Sister  Mary  Francis  grew 
so  rapidly  in  conventual  graces  that  a  dispensation 
was  granted  for  the  omission  of  the  ordinary  forms 
in  her  case,  and  she  was  allowed  to  assume  the 
black  veil  immediately.  A  rising  plant  of  renown 
was  the  sister  Mary  Francis,  and  her  sanctities 
were  the  unceasing  theme  of  praise  on  the  part  of 
all  consecrated  personages.  It  was  rumoured  that 
she  was  the  destined  abbess  of  the  new  convent. 
A  delighted  and  triumphant  man  was  the  Coadju- 
tor ;  his  most  ambitious  wishes  had  been  reali^. 

{To  he  concluded.) 
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No.  II.— TURKISH  CONQUESTS, 


Ibt  us  now  briefly  review  the  wars  and  con- 
quests of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  and  the  policy  and 
diplomacy  of  Eussia  while  acquiring  by  aggression 
and  military  force  the  vast  possessions  formerly 
belonging  to  Poland,  Sweden,  and  the  Tartars; 
and  those  from  the  Sultan  since  the  first  Eussian 
war  against  the  Turks  in  1661.  TVe  will  assert 
nothing  but  facts  and  their  real  and  probable 
results. 

In  the  year  1263,  Michael  Faleologus,  after 
having  found  hospitality  and  protection  from  the 
Seldjukian  Turks,  returned  to  Constantinople, 
scooped  out  the  eyes  of  the  legitimate  heir,  John, 
son  of  Lascaris,  and  usurped  the  throne.  It  was 
during  this  year  that  a  horde  of  10,000  to  12,000 
Turkmans,  conducted  by  a  chief  named  Sallokede, 
settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Other  Turkish  hordes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and 
Greece.  In  1357,  Suleiman,  son  of  the  Sultan 
XJrcban,  besieged  and  captured  Ghdlipoli;  and 
from  this  period  the  Ottomans  continued  to  cross 
over  in  armed  multitudes  £rom  Asia  into  Europe. 

Murad  e^stended  the  Ottoman  conquests  in 
Europe;  Adrianople fell  in  1301,  and  became  the 
European  capital  of  the  Turks.  Philipopolis  and 
other  towns  were  soon  after  captured.  A  league, 
or  crusade,  directed  by  Pope  Urban  V.,  was  then 
formed  against  the  Turks.  Louis,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, the  chiefs  of  the  Servians,  "Wallachians, 
and  'Bulgarians,  united  with  their  forces  and 
marched  against  the  infidels,  but  were  surprised 
at  night,  and  most  of  them  put  to  death.  Louis, 
ascribing  Ids  own  escape  to  the  Virgin,  built  her 
a  church  at  Mariazell,  in  Styria,  where  her  shrine 
there  has  ever  since  yearly  attracted  numerous 
pilgrimages.  Mm*ad  at  the  same  time  piously 
built  several  mosques,  in  gratitude  to  the  Prophet, 
for  his  victories.  War  and  devastation  continued 
until  Constantinople  fell.  Murad  completely  de- 
feated the  united  forces  of  Bulgarians,  Servians, 
Albanians,  Wallaks,  Bosnians,  Poles,  and  Hun- 
garians, in  the  terrible  battle  of  Kossova,  fought 
in  1390.  During  the  heat  of  this  battle  there 
came  forth  from  amidst  the  dead  and  dying  a 
noble  Servian,  who  pushing  violently  through  the 
Turkish  guards,  called  out  that  he  had  a  secret  to 
communicate  to  the  Sultan  :  on  being  allowed  to 
approach,  he  feigned  to  bend  at  the  Sultan's  feet, 
but  instantly  springing  up,  ho  suddenly  plunged 
his  poignard  in  Murad' s  belly.  The  Sultan  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  battle  won  according  to 
his  orders,  and  the  King  of  Servia  and  his  nobles 
put  to  death  in  revenge. 

The  celebrated  Bajazet,  or  Bajezid  Hdirim  (the 
Thunderbolt),  on  ascending  the  Ottoman  throne 
began  his  career  by  murdering  his  brother  Jakub, 
"  to  fulfil,"  say  the  Turkish  historians,  *'  the 
maxim  of  the  Koran,  which  declares  that  sedition 
is  worse  than  execution."     He  considered  also 


that  the  bad  example  given  by  conspiracy  and 
revolt  against  the  throne,  justified  him  in  putting 
to  death  all  collateral  heirs  as  well  as  younger 
male  sons,  chiefly  that,  ''  after  the  example  of 
God  himself,  who  reigns  alone,  without  a  rival,  he 
who  is  the  image  of  God  on  earth,  the  chi^f  of 
all  true  believers,  should  be  like  God  in  heaven, 
delivered  j&om  all  rivals,  and  should  sit  alone  on 
the  throne."  This  monstrous  doctrine  was  prac- 
tised by  his  successors,  and  Mohammed  the  Con- 
queror proclaimed  publicly  as  a  law  of  the  empire, 
**  that  each  new  Sultan  should,  as  a  duty,  sacrifice 
all  his  brothers."* 

Bajazid  was  the  first  Ottoman  sovereign  who 
invaded  Hungary.  Ho  blockaded  Constantinople, 
marched  armies  into  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
and  Wallachia;  the  prince  of  the  latter  became 
tributary.  Meantime  the  Tartars  of  Kiptchak 
overran  and  occupied  Bessarabia.  Bajazid  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  voluptuous  and  cruel  of  the 
Sultans.  He  made  conquests  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
invested  Constantinople  for  seven  years,  and  it 
would  probably  have  yielded  to  his  arms  if  one  of 
the  most  terrible  and  successful  of  Tartar  con- 
querors had  not  approached  the  Ottoman  Empire 
with  innumerable  hordes.  Iron,  say  the  Asiatics, 
will  conquer  the  world.  The  name  of  this  famous 
conqueror  was  in  his  own  language  Iron — Timur, 
sumamed  lenk,  or  lame  ;  that  is,  Timurlenk, 
usually  corrupted  into  Tamerlane  by  Europeans. 
The  story  of  confining  the  tyrant  Bajazid  in  an 
iron  cage  is  fiilly  disproved  by  Von  Hamer  and 
other  good  authorities.  He  was,  it  is  true,  carried 
off  by  Timur,  and  died  a  prisoner. 

Wars  and  devastations  were  continued  in  Europe 
aft»r  the  capture  of  Bajazid,  by  his  son  the  volup- 
tuous Suleiman.  He  devastated  the  countries 
westward  as  far  as  Camiola,  and  carried  off  as 
booty  the  youth  of  both  sexes  into  slavery.  In 
1409  he  compelled  Venice  to  pay  tribute  for  her 
possessions  in  Albania.  Ten  thousand  Turks 
ravaged  Bosnia  after  treacherously  receiving  20,000 
gold  ducats  from  each  of  the  chiefs  contending 
for  the  supreme  power — each  of  whom  he  pro- 
mised to  support,  and  both  of  whom  he  deceived. 

Musa,  who  had  been  carried  off  with  his  father 
by  Timur,  escaped  and  fled  to  Europe,  and  con- 
spired with  his  brother  Mohammed  against  their 
eldest  brother  Suleiman.  A  battle  was  fought  by 
him  near  Constantinople,  but  he  was  defeated  and 
fled  to  Wallachia.  But  whilst  Suleiman  relapsed 
into  his  debaucheries  at  Adrianople,  the  active, 
vigilant,  and  sagacious  Musa  appeared  suddenly 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  surprised 
Suleiman  amidst  his  orgies.  Suleiman  fled 
towards  Constantinople,  but  was  intercepted  on 
the  way  by  five  brothers  whom  he  had  maltreated. 


*  So  inserted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Ottomai? 
Empire,  B.  i.  p.  98,  apud  Von  Hamer. 
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He  defended  himself  bravely,  killed  two,  but  the 
other  three  drove  their  arrows  into  his  body. 

Musa  became  absolute  sovereign  and  tyrant  of 
the  Ottomans  in  Europe.  Although  ho  had  waged 
war  against  his  father  Suleiman,  yet  he  feigned 
piety,  and  burnt  aUve  the  three  bi-othera  who  had 
l^loin  him.  Ho  also  shut  up  in  their  huts  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  where  the  murder  took 
place,  and  all  of  them  perished  in  the  flames  of 
their  dwellings.  He  then  ravaged  the  territories 
of  his  former  ally  Stephen,  Krai  of  Wallachia, 
carried  off  the*  yoimg  males  and  put  the  other  in- 
habitants to  death.  The  garrisons  of  their  castles 
he  put  to  death  by  tearing  them  to  pieces.  He 
piled  the  corpses  of  the  Christians  he  had  slain 
and  formed  a  table  above  them,  on  which  he  and 
his  principal  followers  held  a  festive  banquet. 
He  ravaged  the  towns  of  Thessalonica,  committing 
monstrous  atrocities,  and  then  besieged  Constan- 
tinople. The  Greek  Emperor  Manuel  invited 
Kohanmied,  who  ruled  in  Asia,  to  his  aid.  The 
latter  entered  Constantinople  by  sea  with  an  army, 
and  marched  out  against  Musa,  but  was  repulsed 
and  driven  back  again  into  Asia,  whence  he  re- 
turned with  a  powerful  army,  and  overthrew 
Musa,  most  of  whose  followers,  according  to 
true  Turkish  fidelity,  deserted  him,  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  more  fortunate  Mohammed.  Musa 
fled,  and  his  body  was  afterwards  found  dead  in  a 
mai*8h. 

Mohammed  I.  became  Sultan  and  despot  in 
1413.      He  invaded  Wallachia,    Hungary,    and 
StjTia,  ravaged  the  Chreek  islands,  fought  the  des- 
perate naval  battle  of  Gallipoli,  but  in  which  he 
was  overcome  by  the  Yenetians,  who  put  all  the 
Christians  who  were  mercenaries  to  the  sword. 
Thessalonica  was  conquered  under  his  successor, 
Murad  II.,  who  made  peace  and  war  with  Hun- 
gary, conquered  Semendria,  and  besieged  Belgrade. 
I3ut  then  commenced  those  brilliant  campaigns  led 
by  John  Hunyady,  the  conmiander  of  the  com- 
bined Christian  armies,  which  were  organised  and 
concentrated  against  the  Turks  in  1443,  by  the 
entreaties  and    threats  of   Pope    Eugenius  IV. 
In   the    following    year,   a  truce    for  ten  years 
was  signed    at    Szegedm,    imder  which   Servia 
and  Herzegovina  were  restored  to  its   despot, 
Brankvourtch ;  but  Wallachia  was  to  remain  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Hungary,   and  a   ransom  of 
70,000  ducats  was  to  be  paid  to  Hunyady,  by  the 
Bey  of  Boli,   Mahomed  Thchelebi,   who  was  a 
captive.     This  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  the  Hun- 
garian and  Turkish  languages,  the  Christian  mon- 
archs  swearing  on  the  Evangelists,  and  Murad  on 
the  Koran,  to  abide  faithfully  by  and  to  enforce 
its  stipulations.      In  1444  Murad  abdicated,  at 
the  age  of  forty  years,  in  favour  of  his  son  Mo- 
hammed, then  eged  only  fourteen.    But  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  King  of 
Hungary,  did  not  last  six  weeks ;  for  ten  days  had 
not  expired  since  the  day  on  which  the  oath  taken 
upon  the  Evangelists,  to  maintain  its  integrity  with 
honour  and  religious  faith,  when  the  Pope's  legate, 
Cardinal  Julian  Csosarini,  made  the  king  and  his 
counsellors  swear  in  the  names  of  the  most  Holy 
Trinity,  and  of  the  glorious  Virgin  ."H«?r«  rz^^  of , 


1  St.  Stephen,  and  of  St.  Vladislaus,  that  they  would 
1  break  the  treaty  made  with  the  Turks,  and  that 
I  they  would  appear  on  the  1st  September,  before 
!  Orsova,  with  a  powerful  army.     There  is  no  act 
I  more  perfidious  in  the  whole  annals  of  Paganism 
'  or  of  Islamism  than  the  breach  of  this  solemn 
treaty  under    such   blasphemous    circumstancea, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  presumed  vicar  of 
.  Christ,  and  of  the  papal  legate.     It  can  only  be 
justified  on  the  Jesuitical  casuistry,  that  no  faith 
is  to  be  kept  ^vith  infidels.     During  the  absence  of 
the  sultan  in  Asia,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made 
to  overthrow  the    l^irkish    power    in    Eorope. 
Hunyady  was  induced,  on  the  promise  that  he 
would  be  made  king  of  Bulgaria,  to  join  in  this 
treacherous,  peijured,  and  diabolical  league.     He 
marched   at  the  head  of  the  imited  forces,  and 
although  they  succeeded  in  burning  twenty  Turlrish 
vessels  on  the  Danube,  and  although  several  places 
surrendered  to  their  arms,  Murad,  on  his  return 
fi'om  Asia,  defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Yama. 
The  Sultan  then  retired  into  Asia,  where  he  re- 
mained imtil  anarchy  and  rebellion  rendered  his 
presence  again  necessary  in  Europe. 

The  Greek  Empire  at  this  time  was  divided 
among  the  sons  of  Manuel,  and  the  dominions 
of  John  Paleologus  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
extended  much  beyond  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople. Murad  renewed  the  war,  captured  several 
places  in  Greece,  and  then  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Emperor  at  Constantinople. 

In  October,  1448,  Hunyady  led  a  great  army 
across  the  Danube,  consisting  chiefly  of  Hunga- 
Szeklors,  and  other  auxiliary  forces,  and 


nans, 

encountered  the  Turks  under  Murad  on  the  old 
battle-ground  of  Kossova.  A  desperate  and 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  but  Hunyady  lost  the 
victory  by  the  treason  of  the  Wallachians,  who 
passed  over  to  the  Turks.  Hunyady  escaped  by 
flight,  leaving  17,000  of  his  men  dead  on  the 
battlefield,  among  whom  were  the  flower  of  the 
Hungarian  nobility.  Murad  lost  more  than 
double  that  number,  but  so  formidable  was  his 
army  that  his  victory  was  complete. 

John  Paleologus  having  diortly  after  dii-d, 
Murad  settled  the  pretensions  to  the  crown  by  de- 
ciding that  the  eldest  son  of  Constantino  should 
ascend  the  throne  of  Byzantium  by  ''the  grace  " 
(not  of  God,  but)  "  of  the  Sultan."  But  diortly 
after  the  Sultan  himself  died  of  a  flt  of  apoplexy, 
in  the  midst  of  a  feast  at  Adrianople,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  peace  and  in  war  he 
was  the  most  honourable  and  just  of  all  the  Otto- 
man Sultans,  and  pimished  without  pity  any  vio- 
lation of  faith.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mohammed  II.,  aged  twenty-one  years.  He 
proved  himself  a  monarch  of  very  different  cha- 
racter and  spirit  from  his  father,  although  equally 
bold  and  fortunate  as  a  conqueror.  He  besieged 
Constantinople,  which  surrendered  to  his  arms 
and  to  his  fleet  on  the  28th  of  May,  1453  :  that 
famous  imperial  city  having,  since  its  foundation 
by  Constantino  the  First  until  its  downfal  with 
Constantino  the  last,  survived  twenty-four  pre- 
vious Biegcs.  The  cruelties  and  perfidies  of  Mo- 
hammed with  regard  to  those  who  were  token 
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prisoners,  and  those  who  were  induced  afterwards 
to  surrender;  his  drunkenness  and  his  monstrous 
sensualities,  degrade  him  to  the  lowest  scale  of 
humanity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  legislative 
and  administratiye  abilities  rank  him  among  the 
most  able  and  powerful  of  oriental  despots  and 
warriors. 

With  the  fall  of  Constantinople  the  Roman 
Empire,  so  remarkable  and  stupendous  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  disappeared  from  among  the 
sovereignties  and  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  will  now  briefly  sketch  the  conquests  of 
the  Mohammedans  from  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  was  ter- 
minated in  1699  by  the  peace  of  Carlo witz. 

Mohammed  subdued  Servia,  and  soon  after 
the  Morea.  But  in  1456  ho  was  forced  by  John 
ilunyady  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  Mo- 
hammed in  1463  added  Bosnia  to  his  empire,  con- 
quered several  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
subdued  Epirus.  In  1477  he  compelled  the  Khan 
of  Crimea  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and  in 
1479  the  Venetians  ceded  Scutari,  with  their 
pretensions  on  Lemnos,  and  some  portions  of  the 
Morea. 

Mohammed  died  in  1481.  He  had  established 
fratricide  as  a  law  of  the  empire,  but  his  eldest 
son  Bajazid  did  not  succeed  in  seizing  upon  his 
brother  Dscheim,  or  Simm,  who  placed  himself 
upon  the  defensive,  and  advanced  against  Brussa. 
He  then  fled  into  Egypt,  returned  and  renewed 
the  war,  and  on  being  put  to  flight  took  refuge 
at  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  led  to  France  as  a 
captive,  and  sometime  after  died  at  ^Naples  from 
poison  administered  to  him  through  the  agency  of 
Caesar  Borgia. 

Bajazid  II.  continued  the  war,  and  made  several 
conquests- — the  details  of  which  would  exceed 
our  limits.  But  civil  war  disturbed  and  devas- 
tated his  dominions.  His  third  son,  SeHm,  re- 
volted against  him,  and  successfully  drove  Bajazid 
from  the  throne.  Selim  was  an  atrocious  tyrant 
who  violated  aU  the  rights  of  mankind :  he  was 
at  the  same  time  a  bold  and  successful  warrior. 
Ho  put  his  brother  and  aU  his  nephews  to  death. 
He  made  wA  against  Persia,  and  reduced  and 
entered  Tabrez :  his  murders  and  massacres  in 
the  eastern  portions  of  his  empire  are  without 
parallel  for  their  atrocity.  He  made  several  con- 
quests in  Asia,  and  afterwards  subdued  Egypt. 
He  died  in  1520,  and  was  succeeded  by  Suleiman, 
called  the  "  Great/'  the  tenth  Sultan  of  tho  Ot- 
tomans: his  reign  is  considered  the  most  splendid 
and  most  brilliant  epoch  of  Turkish  history,  and 
he  is  celebrated  both  as  a  legislator  and  a  warrior. 
He  besieged  Belgrade,  captured  that  city,  and 
overran  the  country  westward  to  Styria.  In  1522 
he  besieged  Rhodes,  the  defence  of  which  has  im- 
mortalised Villiers  de  Tile  Adam,  who  with  6,000 
knights  defended  this  stronghold  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  against  an  army  of  200,000  men. 
On  their  surrender  the  besieged  were  treated 
with  magnanimity  by  the  conqueror.  In  1526 
he  utterly  defeated,  the  Hungarian  army  under 
King  Louis,  who  was  found  dead  after  the  battle* 
He  ravaged  Hungary,  but  was  compelled  to  return 


to  Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt 
which  had  broken  forth  in  Anatolia.  In  1537, 
invited  by  Czapoyla,  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
Suleiman  again  invaded  Hungary,  and  established 
himself  in  its  capital,  Buda.  He  then  invaded 
Vienna,  which  was  defended  by  Pliilip,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  strong  garrison, 
which  had  been  disciplined  in  the  wars  of  Charles 
V.  Suleiman  left  40,000  of  his  army  dead  on 
the  plains  of  Vienna,  after  a  siege  of  about  one 
month.  He  retired  from  Buda,  but  he  received 
the  submission  of  the  Prince  of  Moldavia,  who 
from  that  time  became  a  tributary  to  the  Porte. 
He  afterwards  re- took  Buda  by  surprise,  which 
city  remained  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Otto- 
mans, with  most  parts  of  Hungary,  xmtil  1686. 
In  1542  the  first  treaty  between  the  Turks  and  a 
Christian  prince  against  another  Christian  prince, 
was  negotiated  by  the  minister  of  Erancis  I.  of 
France,  with  the  Sultan,  against  Charles  V. ;  and 
a  Turkish  fleet  sailed  as  far  as  Marseilles  to  sup- 
port the  "  most  Christian  Kingy^  against  the  "  mod 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  "  Mnperar  of  the  Romans. 
Suleiman  compelled  the  Emperor  Maidmilian  II. 
to  pay  him  tribute  for  Hungary,  by  a  treaty 
signed  in  1562,  but  which  was  broken  in  1566  : 
on  which  Suleiman  again  invaded  Hungary,  and 
ended  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Szigeth,  in  Sclavo- 
nia,  which  place,  after  his  death,  was  captured  by 
his  general,  with  a  loss  of  30,000  men. 

Selim  II.  declared  war  against  Venice  in  1570, 
in  order  to  force  the  Venetians  to  abandon  to  him 
the  island  of  Candia.  But  a  formidable  league 
was  now  organised  against  the  Turks.  The  Pope, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Venetians  having  com- 
bined for  this  purpose,  a  powerful  armada  was 
collected  at  Messina,  consisting  of  twelve  of  the 
Pope's  galleys,  a  Venetian  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  ships,  and  eighty- one  Spanish  vessels, 
carrying  20,000  troops.  This  naval  force  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
a  natural  son  of  Charles  V.,  who  attacked  the 
Turkish  fleet  of  333  sail  in  the  bay  of  Lcpanto. 
Thirty-two  thousand  Turks  were  said  to  have 
been  slain  in  this  remarkable  sca-flght,  and  161 
of  the  Turkish  galleys  were  captured.  The  battie 
of  Lepanto  ruined,  for  the  time,  the  Ottoman 
marine.  But  the  allies  disagreeing  among  them- 
selves, the  Venetians  were  forced  to  conclude  a 
disadvantageous  treaty  with  the  Turks  in  1673, 
the  latter  retaining  all  their  conquests,  the  Vene- 
tians ceding  them  and  paying  SeHm  no  less  than 
300,000  ducats. 

Murad  III.  having  declared  war  against  the 
Emperor  Rodolph,  king  of  Hungary,  captured  tho 
strong  city  of  Raab  in  1593,  the  Princes  of  Tran- 
sylvania and  Moldavia  joining  the  Austrians, 
while  the  Poles  aided  the  Sidtan.  In  1596, 
200,000  Turks  besieged  and  took  Erlau  or  Agria ; 
but  the  Turkish  army  was  soon  after  defeated  by 
the  Archduke  Maximilian,  at  Kerestzes.  The 
Turks  lost  Raab  in  1598.  In  1605  they  besieged 
and  reduced  Strigonia,  and  proclainjed  Botsky 
kiing*  of  Hungary ;  but  this  prince  declined  the 
honour,  the  Emperor  having  given  him  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  discontented  Protestants  of  that 
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kingdom,  by  signing  the  Peace  of  Religion,  A 
treaty  of  peace  for  twenty  years  was  then  signed 
by  the  Turks  near  Komorn,  by  which  the  Sultan, 
instead  of  an  annual  tribute  for  Hungaiy,  agreed 
to  receive  a  present  payment  of  200,000  rix  dol- 
lars, payable  for  all  demands. 

Osmanll.,  after  having  lost  60,000  to  80,000  men 
in  bis  war  against  the  Poles,  concluded  a  peace  with 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  Choczim,  in  1621,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Tartars  should  not  make 
any  further  incursions  into  Poland,  nor  the  Cossacks 
into  Tartary,  and  the  rigbt  of  naming  the  Prince 
of  Moldavia  was  ever  after  to  belong  to  the  Sub- 
lime Porte.  Under  this  treaty,  the  Moldavians 
and  Poles  were  always  to  enjoy  liberty  of  commerce 
with  Turkey,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  sum 
of  money  to  the  Sultan  and  to  the  Khan  of  the 
Tartars. 

In  1633,  Michael  Bomanoff,  the  first  of  the 
present  dynasty  of  Russia,  being  engaged  in  war 
against  Tladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  invited  Murad 
lY.  to  invade  PodoHa;  but  the  Turkish  general 
being  defeated  by  the  Poles,  peace  was  re-esta- 
blished. 

Ibrahim,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1640, 
declared  war  against  the  Venetians.  The  latter 
were  successfully  defeated,  and  the  whole  island  of 
Candia  was  captured  with  the  exception  of  the 
capital,  which  was  besieged  from  1645  to  1669. 
In  1654,  the  Venetian  fleets  gained  two  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Turks;  but  in  the  following 
year,  Koeprili,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous 
of  the  Turkish  viziers,  undertook  the  siege  of 
Candia  with  70,000  men.  The  Venetians,  in  the 
meantime,  received  succours  from  several  of  the 
Christian  powers,  and  especially  from  that  of 
France,  which  sent  a  fleet  with  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  Admiral 
Noailles.  The  first  perished ;  the  second,  judging 
it  impossible  to  save  the  city,  re-embarked  with 
his  forces;  and  in  1669  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
the  camp  of  Koeprili,  of  perpetual  peace  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  Turks,  by  which  Candia 
was  surrendered  to  the  latter,  with  the  exception 
of  three  trading  places,  which  the  Venetians  were 
to  retain  in  their  possession.  It  is  asserted  that, 
during  the  last  twenty-eight  months  of  this  most 
remarkable  siege,  the  Venetians  lost  31,000  men 
and  the  Turks  119,000  men.  The  war  against 
Hungary  was  renewed  in  1660,  in  consequence  of 
the  Porte  disapproving  of  the  expedition  of  George 
Bagoczi  against  Poland,  inasmuch  as  Poland  and 
Turkey  were  then  at  peace. 

Mohammed  IV.  marched  an  army  into  Transyl- 
vania to  give  force  to  his  commands,  and  Bagoczi 
died  on  the  8th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  received  in  battle.  Ali  Pasha 
captured  the  stronghold  of  Gross  Waradein.  The 
celebrated  Field  Marshal  Montecuculi  was  defeated 
by  the  Grand  Vizier  in  1661,  and  the  Prince  of 
Transylvania  was  slain  in  battle  in  the  following 
year.  The  Grand  Vizier,  however,  on  passing 
Kaab  was,  in  turn,  defeated  by  Montecuculi  with 
the  loss  of  I6,06d  men.,  The  Turks,  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  then  signed  a  treaty 
of  peace,  on  the  lOth  of  August  in  the  same  year. 


The  Prince  of  Transylvania  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  expense  of  this  war,  and  several  cap- 
tured places  remained  in  the  possession  of  Turkey. 
The  Emperor  at  the  same  time  promising  to  eva- 
cuate Transylvania.  By  the  peaceof  Buczaz  in  1672, 
the  Poles  agreed  to  the  payment  of  22,000  ducate 
a  year  to  the  Porte,  to  which  they  also  ceded  the 
wholeof  the  Ukraine.  Butat  the  instigation  of  John 
Sobieski  the  Polish  Diet  refused  to  ratify  a  treati/ 
which  was  denounced  as  infamous.  Hostilities  were 
immediately  recommenced,  and  Sobieski,  in  the 
following  year,  surprised  tiie  Turks  at  Choczim, 
of  whom  he  slew  20,000,  capturing  the  city,  and 
the  equipages  and  military  chest  of  the  Turks. 
Sobieski  was  in  1674  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Poland.  He  marched  with  an  army  in  order  to 
re-capture  Kameniac,  but  being  abandoned  by  the 
Lithuanians  he  failed  in  the  enterprise. 

Peace  was  concluded  between  the  Porte  and 
Poland,  in  1676,  John  Sobieski  having  obtained 
the  mediation  of  the  Khan  of  Tartary ;  to  whom 
two-thirds  of  the  Ukraine  reverted  :  the  Bussians 
having  for  sometime  occupied  one- third  of  that 
countryr  after  the  defeat  of  the  Tartars  by  the 
czar  Michael  Bomanoff. 

The/r«^  Bussian  and  Turkish  war  commenced 
in  1674,  and  continued  with  disadvantage  to 
the  Turks  until  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1681, 
by  which  two-thirds  of  the  Ukraine  was  ceded  to 
Kussia. 

In  1683  a  bloody  and  exterminating  war  broke 
forth  between  Austria  and  the  Porte.  In  that 
part  of  Hungary  which  was  not  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Turks,  the  Protestants  were  op- 
pressed as  heretics  and  persecuted,  and  their 
ministers  were  imprisoned  and  often  executed,  or 
sold  to  ^Naples  as  galley  slaves  by  the  tyrant  em- 
peror Leopold  I.  They,  as  early  as  1672,  under 
the  Palatine  "Wesselinyi,  rose  in  arms  against 
Austria;  and  after  the  death  of  that  distinguished 
Protestant  Magnate,  in  1677,  they  were  com- 
manded by  the  celebrated  Count  Emerik  Tokoly, 
(Tekeli,)  who  completely  defeated  the  Austrians 
under  General  Leslie,  conquered  several  fortresses 
and  towns,  levied  contributions  in  Moravia,  and 
invited  the  Turks  to  his  assistance. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1683,  the 
Turkish  power  extended  over  all  Asia  Minor  to 
the  frontiers  of  Persia ;  over  all  Syria  and  Egypt; 
as  tributary  states  over  all  North  Africa;  over 
Thrace,  all  Greece  and  all  the  Greek  Idands; 
over  all  the  Islands  of  the  Levant  and  the  Archi- 
pelago; over  Macedonia,  Albania,  a  great  part 
of  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  Sclavonia;  over  the  greater  part  of 
Hungarj',  as  tributary;  and  over  Transylvania, 
Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  The  Sultan  also  pos- 
sessed Besarabia,  the  Crimea,  Podolia,  and  the 
countries  south  of  the  Ukraine.  He  had,  at  the 
same  time,  his  Pachas  at  Buda,  and  in  various 
places  in  Hungary. 

Vienna  was  besieged  in  1683,  with  an  anny  of 
300,000  men,  under  the  commoud  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Kara  (Black)  Mustafa.  He  was  the  most 
arrogant  of  all  the  Grand  Viziers.  He  promised  the 
Sultan  to  render  Vienna  the  capital  of  $n  Ottoaniffl 
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Empire  in  the  very  centre  of  Europe.  But  tliis  great 
army  was  put  to  flight,  to  serve  an  ungrateful  and 
despicable  and  cruel  emperor,  by  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland.  Then  commenced  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  The  Venetians, 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Peter  the  Great,  Poland, 
Saxony,  Prussia,  and  other  states,  afterwards 
combined  with  Austria  against  the  Turks  —  wars 
of  ferocity  and  carnage  continued  until  the  Turks 
were  driven  from  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
several  of  the  countries  which  they  had  previously 
ravaged  and  conquered. 

In  1699,  peace  was  concluded  by  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Caxlowitz,  between  the  Porte,  Austria, 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice. 

By  this  treaty  Austria  regained  all  Transyl- 
vania, and  all  Hungary,  with  the  exception  of  the 
province  of  Temesvar,  which  included  the  fertile 
country  now  called  the  Banat,  extending  south 
fit)m  the  Marosch  to  the  Danube;  and  east  from  the 
Theiss,  to  Transylvania.  The  navigation  of  those 
rivers  was  to  be  free  and  common  to  the  subjects  of 
both  powers.  All  Solavonia  was  restored  to  Austria, 
excepting  that  large  triangle  lying  south  of  a  line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Drave,  to  where  the  Bos- 
suth  falls  into  the  Save.  Turkey  was  to  retain  all 
her  possessions  south  of  the  Save.  This  peace 
was  to  be  observed  solemnly  and  faithfully  on  the 
part  of  the  Porte,  to  extend  in  all  its  integrity  as 
to  the  cessation  of  all  hostilities  and  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  to  the  Pachas  and  Khans  in  all 
the  Sultan's  dominions,  including  the  Khans  of 
the  Crimea  and  of  the  Tartars. 

Poland,  as  tar  as  Turkey  was  concerned,  was  to 
retain  her  actual  and  ancient  boundaries ;  but  to 
cede  all  fortresses  erected  in  Moldavia,  which 
principality  was  to  revert  to  the  Sultan.  Ka- 
miniec,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  beyond  the 
Dnieper,  were  to  be  surrendered  by  the  Porte  to 
the  King  of  Poland;  and  the  Sultan  was  to 
abandon  all  sovereignty  over  the  Tartars  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  Tartars  of  Boudjak  were  to  return 
within  their  former  and  proper  limits. 

To  Venice,  the  Morea,  the  Islands  of  St.  Maure, 
and  Leucadia,  were  ceded — all  the  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago  were  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  Sultan. 

The  Venetians  were  to  retain  the  Ionian  Islands, 
-Nvithout  being  tributary,  as  formerly,  for  them,  to 
the  Porte.  They  were  also  to  retain  the  fortresses 
of  Ciclut,  Gabella,  Chnin,  Castelnuova,  and  Ri- 
sano,  in  Dalmatia.  Bagusa  was  to  remain  in 
possession  of  the  Porte. 

Russia  and  the  Cossacks  were  bound  to  make 
no  inroads  over  the  dominions  of  the  Porte.  The 
Turks  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 
other  Tartar  hordes,  to  make  no  inroads  over  the 
dominions  of  the  Czar.  In  the  treaties  with  the 
three  powers,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Porte,  that  the 
Sultan's  subjects,  and  others  within  his  dominions 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  should 
liave  the  free  right  of  performing  their  religious 
ceremonies,  and  to  have  their  own  churches  un- 
molested. 

In  July,  1700,  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  which  stipulated  that  the 


towns  of  Tawauj  Kasi-Kerman,  Sagis-Kerman, 
and  Kustrct-Kerman,  on  the  Dnieper,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Russians,  were  to  be 
demolished,  and  then  abandoned  to  the  Porte. 
The  city  of  Azoph,  and  its  dependencies,  were, 
however,  to  remain  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Czar — thus  giving  him  a  maritime  intercourse 
with  the  Black  Sea.  Peter  the  Grpat  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  powerfol  to  resist  the  Sultan  in 
demanding  the  demolition  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Dnieper. 

In  1711,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultava,  and 
the  retreat  of  Charles  XII.  to  Bender,  Peter  very 
rashly  invaded  Moldavia.  Before  approaching 
this  province,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  its 
Hospodar,  at  Shlusk,  in  Poland ;  by  which  that 
prince,  on  being  assured  by  the  Czar  of  the  main- 
tenance of  his  rank  and  dignity  for  himself  and 
family,  placed  himself  and  the  principality  of 
Moldavia  under  the  protection  of  the  Czar.  Thus 
was  begun  the  interference  of  Russia  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Danubian  provinces.  But 
soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  Czar  into  Moldavia, 
he  experienced  great  privations,  from  the  scarcity 
of  provisions ;  and  he  was  only  saved  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Turkey,  called  the  treaty  of  Pruth, 
concluded  between  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  It  was  brought  to  a 
fortunate  ratification  chiefly  by  the  address  of  his 
accomplished  wife,  the  Empress  Catherine,  a  fair 
Livonian,  whom  he  found  some  years  before  among 
his  captives.  By  this  treaty  Azoph  was  restored 
to  the  Porte;  and  all  the  fortresses  which  the 
Czar  had  constructed  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of 
Azoph,  and  on  the  Borysthenes,  were  to  be  de- 
molished. The  Czar  was  also  bound  not  to 
meddle,  either  then  or  at  any  future  time,  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Poles,  nor  of  the  Cossacks  sub- 
ject to  Poland ;  nor  with  the  Cossacks  depending 
on  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars.  Peter,  after  this 
humiliating  treaty,  departed  from  Moldavia,  and 
regained  his  own  dominions  with  his  reduced  and 
enfeebled  army.  The  Porte  declared  war  against 
him  in  the  following  year,  but  after  the  settlement 
of  some  misunderstandings  respecting  Poland  and 
Charles  XII.,  then  at  Bender,  a  peace  was  again 
concluded.  It  only  lasted  for* one  year.  The 
first  treaty  of  Adrianople,  signed  June,  1713, 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  the  Pruth,  and  stipulated 
for  a  peace  between  the  two  powers — until  1720 : 
when  a  treaty,  styled  a  treaty  of  perpettLol  peace, 
was  ratified  at  Constantinople,  which  also  con- 
firmed the  treaty  of  Pruth,  and  provided  for  the 
constant  residence  of  a  Russian  Ambassador  at  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

The  Czar,  by  this  treaty,  solemnly  bound  him- 
self never  to  annex  to  his  empire  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Poland ;  never  to  interfere  with  the 
elective  succession  to  that  throne ;  and  never  to 
allow  the  dismemberment  of  that  kingdom. 

The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  Persia  in 
1712,  and  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
family  of  the  Sophis,  encouraged  Peter  the  Great 
to  extend  his  dominions  to  the  south,  along  the 
Caspian.  He  consequently  seized  on  the  Persian 
disixicts  of  Baku  and  Derbent,  in  the  provinces 
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of  Chirran ;  and  he  compelled  the  son  of  Sophi 
Hussien  to  cede  the  provinces  of  Ghilan,  Astrabath, 
and  Massanderan  to  Eussia.  The  Porte  interfered, 
and  marched  an  army  into  Georgia ;  but  in  June, 
1724,  the  Czar  and  Sultan,  by  treaty  signed  at 
Constantinople,  agreed  to  divide  those  territories 
between  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  the 
Sublime  Porte  resolved  to  expel  the  Venetians 
from  the  Morea.  The  Pascha7)f  Bosnia  was  com- 
manded to  march  and  take  the  Yenetian  towns  in 
Dalmatia.  The  passage  of  Corinth  was  forced  by 
the  Turkish  army  in  June,  1715.  Corinth,  Na- 
poli  de  Romagna,  and  Modon  surrendered  with 
scarcely  any  resistance;  and  in  less  than  two 
months  the  Turks  occupied  the  whole  of  tlie 
*  Morea.  The  Venetians  wer6  also  driven  from  the 
places  they  had  been  allowed  to  retain  in  the 
island  of  Candia;  and  in  July,  1716,  the  Turks 
besieged  Corfu. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  who  had  guaranteed 
the  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Kepublic  of  Venice.  The 
celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  was  at  this 
period  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  war  depart- 
ment. The  Turks,  after  losing  8,000  men  before 
Corfu,  raised  the  siege  and  retired,  abandoning 
their  artillery  to  General  Schulenberg.  On  the 
15th  August,  1716,  the  Austrians,  under  Prince 
Eugene,  attacked  a  Turkish  army  of  190,000 
men  near  Peter waradein.  The  Turks  were  utterly 
discomfited,  and  30,000  of  their  number  slain  or 
drowned  in  the  Saal.  Among  the  killed  were  the 
Grand  Vizier  and  fifteen  Pachas:  170  pieces  of 
artillery  were  captured  by  the  conquerors.  The 
Turks  were  shortiy  afterwards  completely  driven 
from  the  Banat,  while  several  places  in  Bosnia 
and  Servia  surrendered  to  the  Austrian  arms. 
The  Emperor,  having  soon  after  received  military 
aid  from  Bavaria  and  other  German  states,  marched 
a  powerful  army  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Eugene  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  July, 
1717,  the  Austrians  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  then 
garrisoned  by  30,000  Turkish  troops.  A  Turkish 
army  of  150,000  men  immediately  after  marched 
to  the  relief  of  that  strongly  fortified  city.  The 
Turks  entrenched  in  the  rear  of  Prince  Eugene, 
whose  troops  were  at  this  time  afflicted  with 
fever,  while  his  horses  were  rapidly  perishing  for 
want  of  forage.  Under  these  perilous  circum- 
stances, with  the  enemy  in  his  front  and  rear, 
Prince  Eugene  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of 
attacking  the  Turks  with  40,000  men;  and 
having,  with  his  generals,  Montecuculi,  Paliy, 
and  Prince  Alexander  of  "Wirtemberg,  directed 
the  attack  with  great  skill  and  steady  impetuosity, 
the  Turks  were  completely  defeated  and  18,000 
of  their  number  slain.  131  pieces  of  cannon  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  were  left 
behind  and  taken  by  the  Austrians.  Belgrade 
capitulated  on  the  following  day,  and  the  garrison 
was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 
Several  places  on  the  Save  and  Danube  surrendered 
soon  afterwards. 

In  the  meantime  the  Venetians  attacked  and 
f  <»nt,nrefl  several  places  belonging  to  the  Turks  in 


Albania  and  Dalmatia ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
victories,  such  was  the  state  of  his  finances  and 
of  his  own  dominions,  that  the  Emperor  consid- 
ered that  peace  was  desirable  with  the  still  for- 
midable Turks,  especially  as  the  Spaniards  had 
declared  war  against  him  in  Italy.  A  correspon- 
dence was  accordingly  opened  between  Prince- 
Eugene  and  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  Emperor, 
however,  insisted  not  only  on  retaining  all  iLc 
places  he  had  conquered,  but  also  Bosnia,  Servia, 
Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  The  Sultan  replied 
that  he  would  rather  lose  his  head  than  cede  these 
provinces,  and  he  prepared  accordingly  to  renew 
the  war.  Through  the  mediation,  however,  of 
England  and  Holland,  it  was  at  last  agreed  to 
hold  a  Congress  at  Passarowitz,  a  small  town  in 
Servia,  in  order  to  adjust  such  differences  as  pre- 
vented the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  Em- 
peror, the  Venetians,  and  the  Porte. 

As  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  haa  lately  been 
referred  to  by  the  Court  of  Vienna  as  justifying 
the  rightful  claim  of  the  Emperor  to  the  extra- 
dition of  Austrian  or  Hungarian  subjects  w^ho  had 
fled  for  hospitality  or  protection  to  Turkey,  and 
as  but  little  is  known  of  the  Treaty  itself  at  the 
present  day,  it  may  be  instructive  to  allude  to 
some  of  its  stipulations. 

In  May,  1718,  the  Congress  assembled  at  Pas- 
sarowitz, which  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the 
Morava.     The  Emperor  was  represented  by  the 
Count  de  Virmont  and  M.  De  Thalmann ;  Venice 
by  the  Chevalier  Ruzzini ;  the  Porte  by  the  Aga 
Ibrahim  and  the  Effendi  Mehemet ;  and  upon  the 
part  of  the  Mediators,  Sir  Robert  Sutton  represented 
England,  and  Count  De  Collyer  the  Stadthoulder 
of  Holland.     On  the  opening  of  the  Congress  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to.     The  basis  of 
the  negotiations  was  the  admission  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Uti  Possidetis — by  which  the  Turks  were 
flattered    into   the  belief   that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  Morea  and  their  conquests 
in  Hungary.     The  Emperor,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  basis  of  Uli  Possidetis^  demanded  not 
only  the  restitution  of  the  Morea  to  Venice,  but 
that  Servia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  as  depend- 
encies of    the  government  of  Belgrade,  should 
be  ceded  to  him.     The  proposition  was  at  one« 
rejected  by  the  Porte.     The  Mediators  then  ap- 
plied to  Prince  Eugene  in  order  to  obtain  more 
reasonable  concessions  from  the  Emperor.      The 
treaty  was  finally  agreed  to. on  the  2l8t  of  July, 
1718,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Moldavia 
and  WaJlachia    should  be   ceded  to  the  Porte, 
as  tributary  states ;  that  all  places  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  west  of  the  river  Aluta,  and  the 
whole  Banat  should  remain  in  possession  of  the 
Empire.     By  this  stipulation  one-third  of  Valla- 
chia  was  taken  from  the  Ottomans.    It  was  also 
stipulated  that  Belgrade,  Parakin,  Istolaz,  Schah^, 
Bcdka,  and  Belina  should  be  restored  to   the 
Emperor,  and  Zokal  and  Rasna  to  the  Porte. 
Both  banks  of  the  Save,  with  their  forts,  were  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Emperor.    Jasseno- 
witz  and  Dobiza,  and  some  other  places  in  Turiifijj 
Croatia,  were  also  ceded  to  the  emperor,  as  well 
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By  article  VI.  a  great  part  of  Servia  was  ceded 
to  Austria,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Carlowitz,  regarding  religious  orders  and  the 
Catholic  religion,  were  renewed.  Article  XII.  pro- 
vided that  all  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  that  the  Vaywode  Nicholas  Scarlati  should  be 
exchanged  for  the  Barons  Petrasch  and  Stein,  and 
the  other  prisoners  who  were  the  slaves  of  private 
individuals  were  to  be  ransomed  on  equitable 
conditions.  Article  XIII.  provided  for  the 
freedom  and  protection  of  commerce,  although  not 
so  fully  as  in  a  sepai'ate  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  the  emperor,  signed  on  the 
27th  July.  But  article  XIV.  is  that  on  which 
the  Austrians  insisted  that  the  Porte  should  give 
up  Austrian  and  Hungarian  subjects.  By  this 
article  it  was  interdicted  to  accord  a  retreat  upon 
the  part  of  the  one  power  or  the  other  to  male- 
factors or  discontented  or  rebellious  subjects.  The 
Hungarians,  however,  who  had  retreated  to  the 
Ottoman  empire,  as  Ragoczi,  Bertscheni,  Ester- 
hazy,  Forgatsch,  Vay,  and  Czacky,  were  privileged 
to  remain  there ;  but  only  in  places  which  should 
be  assigned  to  them  at  a  long  distance  &om  the 
Hungarian  frontiers.  Their  wives  were  to  have 
permission  to  join  them.  This  treaty  was  to  re- 
main in  force  twenty-four  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  or  sooner,  both  parties  were  to  have  the 
liberty  of  extending  the  peace  to  such  period  as 
they  might  judge  proper. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz,  between  the 
Porte  and  the  Eepublic  of  Venice,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  fortresses  and  forts  of  Imoschi,  Tiscovatz, 
Stemizza,  Unista,  and  the  Towers  of  Proloch 
and  Erxano,  and  aU  the  open,  waUed,  or  fortified 
places  in  the  Herzegovina,  I)almatia,  and  Alba- 
nia, of  which  Venice  was  then  actually  in  pos- 
session, should  be  ceded  to  that  republic.  Eagusa 
was  to  remain  with  the  Port^.  The  Venetians 
were  to  evacuate  Popovo,  Zarina,  Ottovo,  Subzi, 
and  other  places,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Cerigo  in  the  Archipelago,  and  several  fortresses 
on  ^e  coast  of  Albania.  The  Horea,  on  the 
basis  of  Uii  Possidetis,  remained  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Porte.  The  freedom  of  trading 
with  Egypt  waj5  secured  to  the  Venetians ;  and 
all  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  remained  in  force 


until  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  Eepublic  after  tlie 
first  French  Eevolution. 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  progress  ef 
the  Turks  from  the  period  when  they  first  became 
the  conquerors  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  then 
until  their  conquests  extended  over  Egypt,  Greece, 
the  Greek  Islands,  Albania,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia, 
Mesopotamia,  Thrace,  and  the  whole  of  ancient 
Dacia  and  Moesia,  together  with  their  conquests 
over  Hungary  and  other  portions  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  House  of  Hapsbui^,  down  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz,  by  which 
they  still  retained  nearly  all  their  canquests.  No 
history  is  more  sanguinary  than  that  of  the  Otto- 
mans; and  it  has  unfortunately  occurred  that 
although  the  Koran,  by  whii?h  the  Sublime  Porte 
pretends  to  be  guided  in  policy,  government,  and 
war,  contains,  with  its  many  clumsy  absurdities, 
neither  doctrines  of  immorality  nor  unjust  maxims, 
yet  there  has  scarcely  been  a  crime,  a  perfidy,  or 
a  treachery,  committed  by  the  Turkish  Grovem- 
ment  or  its  agents,  which  the  Muftis,  XJlemas,  and 
Effendis  have  not,  in  their  own "^y,  justified  by  dis- 
torting the  text  of  that  book  of  law  and  religion. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
one  of  massacres,  murders,  assassinations,  fratri- 
cides, parricides,  and  infanticides;  although  we 
frequently  find  the  Sultans  capable  of  and  prac- 
tising magnanimous  acts  of  generosity,  hospital- 
ity, and  fidelity.  We  will  now  briefly  proceed  to 
give  a  summary  account  of  the  wars  and  the 
treaties,  since  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  of  the 
Porte  with  European  nations,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  treaties  under  which  Eussia 
assumes  the  right  of  interfering  with  the  Dan- 
ubian  provinces.  We  deem  this  necessary  and 
instructive,  as  the  most  exaggerated  and  false 
statements  have  recently  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  those  treaties,  and  especially  charging  a 
most  able,  sagacious,  and  patriotic  minister  with 
criminally  betraying,  or  neglecting  the  honour 
and  interests  of  his  country.  We  assert  with  full 
knowledge,  and  fearlessly,  that  those  charges  were 
and  are  all  made  by  a  vicious  heart;  or,  to  speak 
more  charitably,  that  they  are  the  crai&y  imaginings 
of  a  disordered  intellect.  J*.  M'G. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Thb  union  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
by  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  which  separates 
them,  attracted,  at  an  early  period  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world,  the  attention  both  of 
statesmen  and  men  of  science.  That  with  so  nar- 
row a  neck  of  land  between  them,  the  maritime 
intercourse  of  the  world  should  be  so  far  impeded, 
as  to  render  it  necessary  for  ships  passing  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  coast  of  the  American 
continent,  and,  vice  versd,  to  make  a  detour  of 


thousands  of  miles  of  dangerous  navigation,  when 
a  few  miles  of  excavation  would  remove  the  ob- 
struction, appears,  upon  a.  prifna  facie  view  of  the 
case,  an  absurdity.  Why  have  not  those  nations, 
whose  business  is  so  much  upon  the  seas,  long  ago 
taken  the  subject  seriously  in  hand,  and  vanquished 
this  difficulty,  so  trifling  in  its  character,  so  serious 
in  its  consequences  ? 

Such  would  bo  the  reasoning  of  the  majority  of 
persons  who  have  obtained  only  partial  knowledge 
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of  the  subject.  Yet  there  are  obstacles  in  the 
way,  for  the  sarmounting  of  which  ,the  world  has 
not,  until  the  present  time,  been  prepared.  How- 
ever desirable,  however  needful  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world  the  entorprize  may  be,  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it  could  not  have  been  found  until 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its  marvellous 
discoveries  in  art  and  science,  had  multiplied  a 
hundred  fold,  the  powers,  the  resources,  and  the 
self-reliance  of  mankind. 

This  important  undertaking  appears  at  length 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  carried  into  eflfcct ;  a  com- 
pany having  been  formed,  and  a  large  amount  of 
capital  actually  raised  for  the  preliminary  purpose 
of  making  a  regular  survey  of  the  proposed  fine, 
in  order  to  establish  its  practicability.  The  con- 
duct of  this  expedition  is  very  properly  entrusted 
to  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lionel  Gisbome, 
who  has  already  so  far  individually  effected  this 
object,  as  to  convince  himself  of  the  entire  feasi- 
bility of  the  scheme.  This  gentleman  was  de- 
puted to  South  America,  by  Mesrss.  Fox,  Hender- 
son, and  Co.,  the  eminent  contractors,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  investigating,  so  far  as  ho  was 
able,  that  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  lying 
between  Port  Escoces,  near  the  Bay  of  Caledonia, 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Miguel, 
on  the  Pacific.  This  object  he  accomplished,  as 
far  as  the  hostility  of  the  native  tribes  would 
allow  him;  and  it  is  upon  his  report  that  the 
Darien  Ship  Canal  Company  has  been  formed,  and 
the  new  expedition  sent  out. 

Before  going  into  a  description  of  the  details 
and  the  merits  of  the  plans  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gisborne,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  there  are 
no  less  than  seven  different  lines  recommended  for 
this  purpose,  by  different  parties,  some  of  which 
have  companies  formed  for  carrying  them  out. 
Four  of  these  have  been  commented  upon  by 
Captain  Fitzroy  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society,"  namely, 

"1.  The  Mexican  Line,  to  connect  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  U  ehuantepec  Bay. 

**  2.  The  Nicaragua  Line,  to  form  a  navigation 
up  the  river  St.  Juan  to  ^Nicaragua  Lake,  and 
from  thence  to  some  port  on  the  Pacific,  of  which 
no  less  than  six  have  bef^n  named  as  eligible. 

**3.  The  Panama  Lme,  from  Chagres  to  Pa- 
nama. 

'*4.  The  Atrato  Line,  to  form  a  water  com- 
munication between  the  river  Atrato  and  Cupica 
Bay  on  the  Pacific.'* 

The  three  other  lines  are :  — 

**  5.  From  the  Chiriqui  Lake,  to  Dolce  Gulf. 

"6.  From  St.  Bias  or  Mandingo,  to  Chepo,  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama. 

"7.  From  Port  Escoces  near  the  Bay  of  Cale- 
donia, to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Miguel,  on  the  Pacific." 

As  this  last  is  the  line  which  Mr.  Gisbome 
was  sent  out  specially  to  examine  and  report 
upon,  we  intend  for  the  present  to  confine  atten- 
tion to  it,  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  It  appears,  that  it  was  upon  the 
representations  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  professed  to 
have  crossed  the  isthmus  at  that  part,  that  Mr. 
Gisbome  had  been  deputed  to  make  th*^  investi- 


gation. Dr.  Cullen's  account,  however,  was  but 
a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  Professor  Hum- 
boldt, who,  with  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Central  America  than  any  other  man,  has  re- 
corded his  conviction  of  the  superior  adaptatioQ 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  for  a  ship  canal,  '^  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  neck." 

Port  Escoces,  or  Scotch  Port,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  the  Atlantic  entrance  of  the  canal, 
obtained  its  name  from  that  melancholy  episode 
in  the  history  of  Scotland,  "  the  Darien  Scheme," 
by  which,  in  1695,  hundreds  of  that  hardy  race 
of  mountaineers  were  seduced  from  their  homes, 
to  seek  riches  in  the  wilds  of  Central  America. 
There  they  had  to  contend  against  an  unhealthy 
climate,  hostile  native  tribes,  and  jealous  Span- 
iards; and,  on  the.  other  hand,  were  refrised,  by 
the  phlegmatic  William,  that  assistance  to  es- 
tablish themselves,  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment could  well  have  rendered.  With  such 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  an  enterprise,  which 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  could  not 
have  failed  of  success,  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
almost  every  soul  who  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Gisbome's  undertaking  was  one  of  both 
difficulty  and  danger,  but  he  appears  to  have  met 
both  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Anglo-Saxon.  With- 
out unnecessarily  risking  his  life,  he  accommo- 
dated himself  to  his  circumstances ;  and  his  jour- 
nal, which  has  been  published,  is  written  in  the 
spirited  style  of  a  man  confident  in  his  own 
resources,  and  with  all  his  senses  awake  to 
what  was  passing  around  him.  He  sailed  from 
Southampton  on  the  2nd  April,  1852,  having  for 
his  coadjutor  Mr.  H.  C.  Forde,  and  they  arrived  at 
Carthagena  on  the  1st  of  May.  Here  they  char- 
tered 3ie  schooner  Velm ;  and  having  completed 
their  arrangements,  sailed  on  the  12  th  of  June  for 
Port  Escoces,  where  they  arrived  on  the  1 5th  of  the 
same  month. 

Here  they  learned  that  no  strangers  had  been 
allowed  by  the  natives  to  visit  Xh&  interior  of  the 
country  for  two  hundred  years,  when  the  Bucca- 
neers had  assisted  them  to  expel  the  Spaniards. 
The  tradition  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  these 
latter  upon  the  natives  is  still  fresh ;  and  their 
jealousy  of  strangers  is  so  strong,  that  they  almost 
invariably  murder  those  who  f«dl  into  their  hands. 
Notwithstanding  this  unfavourable  report,  Mr. 
Gisbome  landed  on  the*  17th  June,  and  crossed  a 
range  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  then  appeared  un- 
broken, and  the  lowest  point  of  which  was  276 
feet  high.  They  then  followed  the  course  of  a 
small  stream  which  led  to  a  large  river,  running 
northward.  Ascending  a  bluff  about  1 00  feet  high, 
they  found  the  land  towards  the  Pacific  a  flat 
plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  a  south-west 
direction.  Still  following  the  course  of  the  river, 
until  dark,  they  lay  by  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  they  proceeded,  and  fell  in  with  some 
Indians,  well-armed,  by  whom  they  were  made 
prisoners,  and  directed  to  follow  them. 

This  rencontre  was  perhaps  as  lucky  a  hit  as 
Mr.  Gisbome  could  have  wished  for.  The  Indians 
led  them  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  which, 
they  now  found,  ^/fow'w?  through  a  break  in  the  ratige 
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of  mountains,  which  tliey  previously  thought  to  be 
continuous ;  and  they  arrived  at  a  village  at  the 
mjuthoi  the  river,  which  empties  itself  into  Cale- 
donia Bay.  Here  a  native  who  could  speak  a  little 
English,  examined  them  as  to  their  intentions,  and 
for  some  time  appeared  very  hostile ;  but  at  length 
he  sent  them  with  an  escort  of  six  Indians  to 
Port  Escoces,  where  their  ship  was  lying ;  at  the 
same  time  hinting  to  them,  that  if  caught  in  the 
interior  a  second  time,  they  would  not  escape 
quite  so  easily. 

They  had  thus  accidentally,  as  it  were,  learned 
that  the  Cordilleras,  which  ranged  along  the 
eastern  coast,  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  proposed 
undertaking,  an  opening  in  the  range  being  sufGl- 
ciently  low  to  admit  the  river  from  the  interior, 
and  consequently  to  allow  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  canal ;  and  further,  that  Caledonia  Bay, 
at  the  debouch  of  the  river,  was  well  calculated 
for  a  harbour  for  the  undertaking.  The  additional 
inference  derived  from  these  facts  was,  that  the 
summit  level  of  the  country  between  the  two 
oceans  had  yet  to  be  discovered.  And  as  the  de- 
termined character  and  conduct  of  the  Indians 
put  out  of  the  question  a  further  investigation  of 
the  interior  on  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  side,  Mr. 
Gisbome  determined  to  cross  the  Isthmus  to 
Panama. 

They  were  two  days  crossing  the  Isthmus,  and 
arrived  at  Panama  on  the  25th  of  June.  There 
they  hired  the  schooner  MincelU,  of  twelve  tons 
buiden,  and  proceeded  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Miguel. 
They  arrived  on  the  29th  at  Bocca  Chica,  the 
entrance  of  Darien  Harbour.  On  the  following 
day,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  Savannah 
river,  up  which  they  ascended  in  a  canoe.  This 
river  is  two  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  narrowing 
for  seven  miles  up  to  a  width  of  half  a  mile, 
being  skirted  with  hills  of  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  high;  its  depth  is  from  nine  to  six 
fathoms  at  low  tcater,  with  a  soft  muddy  bottom. 
It  there  forms  a  junction  with  the  river  Lara, 
diminishing  in  depth  until  the  bottom  becomes 
level  with  mid-tide;  the  tide  flowing  Ave  miles 
beyond  the  junction,  until  arrested  by  a  fall  of 
two  feet.  Beyond  the  tidal  influence  the  Savan- 
nah me€inders,  the  water-way  being  about  sixty 
feet  across. 

Having  thus  ascended  this  river,  as  far  as  they 
judged  it  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  Caledonia, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  commenced 
a  land-journey  in  the  north-easterly  direction  to- 
wards Caledonia  Bay.  They  crossed  a  range  of 
hills,  100  feet  high;  and,  soon  after,  a  second 
ridge,  180  feet  high,  which  evidently  forms  the 
summit  level  between  the  Savannah  and  the 
Caledonia  rivers,  and,  consequently,  between  the 
two  oceans.  At  the  foot  of  this  latter  range, 
they  found  a  stream  flowing  nearly  due  east;  and 
following  this,  it  led  them  to  a  larger  one,  which 
they  traced  a  short  distance,  until  warned  by  a 
tree  thrown  across  for  a  bridge,  and  a  footpath 
at  each  end,  that  they  were  again  trespassing  on 
the  forbidden  Indian  territory,  and  having  ac- 
complished their  object,  they  thought  it  best  to 


secure  the  advantages  they  had  obtaine.l  by  re- 
tracing their  steps.  The  summit  level  was  de- 
cidedly ascertained,  and  the  river,  at  which  they 
stopped,  ran  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  Caledonia,  being 
not  much  more,  according  to  Mr.  Gisbome' s  es- 
timate, than  seven  miles  from  the  point  at  which 
their  eastern  exploration  was  stopped  by  the  In- 
dians. They  therefore  collected  a  few  geologi- 
cal specimens,  and  returned  upon  the  way  they 
had  come. 

This,  however,  proved  a  much  more  difficult 
task  than  they  anticipated.  The  continued  rains 
had  injured  the  compasses,  so  that  they  would 
not  act  properly;  and  the  paths  they  had  trodden 
were  difficult  to  discern.  They,  however,  reached 
the  summit,  and  there  took  barometrical  obser- 
vations ;  after  which  they  found  a  considerable 
river,  which  proved  to  be  the  Savannah,  swollen 
with  the  rains.  From  this  point,  the  exploring 
party  encountered  a  variety  of  serious  difficul- 
ties, from  the  tangled  underwood,  and  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  ground  on  the  borders  of  the  river, 
which  they  continued  to  follow.  At  length, 
completely  exhausted  and  almost  in  despair,  they 
fell  m  with  the  canoe  which  they  had  left  in  the 
care  of  one  of  the  seamen  whilst  they  explored  the 
land-line ;  and  returned  to  the  Mtneelle,  having 
been  absent  four  days,  during  which  they  had 
accomplished  a  preliminary  object  of  great  im- 
portance, and  obtained  a  more  correct  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  the  Darien  Isthmus  than  any  Eu- 
ropean, since  the  time  of  the  Buccaneers.  They 
returned  to  England,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
1 7th  August,  having  been  absent  only  four  months 
and  fifteen  days. 

The  deductions  from  Mr.  Gisbome's  investiga- 
tions are  as  follows  : — That  the  harbours  of  San 
Miguel  and  Caledonia  are  well-adapted  for  ter- 
mini for  a  ship-navigation ;  that  Port  Escoces  will 
form  a  good  harbour  of  refuge,  if  required ;  that 
the  river  Savannah,  on  the  Pacific  side,  has  a 
depth  of  six  fathoms  at  low  water,  seven  miles 
from  its  mouth ;  that  the  tide  flows  eleven  miles 
beyond  this,  up  the  Lara  tributary,  or  eighteen 
miles  from  Darien  Harbour;  that  this  brought 
them  within  thirty  miles  of  Caledonia  Bay,  being 
the  actual  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  tidal 
of  the  two  oceans ;  that  the  summit  level  is 
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150  feet,  formed  by  a  narrow  range  of  hills,  having 
a  gradually  rising  plain  at  their  foot,  on  each  side  ; 
and  that  though  it  is  probable  a  lower  summit 
might  be  found,  yet  taking  into  account  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  ridge,  the  cubic  quantity  of  which 
is  small  compared  with  our  excavation  through 
the  plains,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  deviate  from 
the  present  course. 

From  these  premises,  Mr.  Gisbome  draws  the 
following  inferences : — 

1.  That  a  canal  of  sufficient  capacity  to  form  an 
uninterrupted  navigation,  without  locks,  may  be 
made  from  sea  to  sea. 

2.  Or^  a  navigation  with  locks,  on  a  scale 
sufficient  for  the  object  in  view. 

The  execution  of  the  first  of  these  is  merely  a 
question  of  down-right  hard  labour,  there  being 
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no  engineering  difficulties  in  the  way.  "It  is 
simply  a  question  of  quantity  of  cubic  excavation, 
dependent  on  the  dimensions  of  the  cross  section. 
Mr.  Gisbome  therefore  proposes  to  make  a  cut 
30  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  140  feet  broad  at  bottom, 
and  160  feet  at  low  water  surface.  His  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  this  plan  is  £12,000,000. 

The  second  plan  involves  the  adoption  of  two 
levels,  joined  by  a  series  of  locks,  adhering  to  the 
same  cross-section  of  cut  recommended  in  the  first 
plan.  It  also  consists  in  flooding  the  two  plains, 
into  which  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Caledonia  run, 
by  placing  an  embankment  across  these  rivers  at 
certain  points,  "long  enough  and  high  enough  to 
raise  the  water  at  their  back  90  feet  above  low 
tide  in  the  Pacific.  This  will  flood  both  plains 
up  to  the  range  of  hills  which  form  the  boundary 
of  their  catchwater  basins."  Through  the  sum- 
mit, a  cut  to  be  made  with  a  depth  of  40  feet  water, 
to  allow  10  feet  to  be  drawn  off  the  lake  for 
lockage,  or  a  rise  of  10  feet  to  catch  flood- water. 
The  rise  of  90  feet  will  have  to  be  overcome  by 
locks,  place  1  in  the  side  of  one  of  the  ranges  of 
hills  against  which  the  embankments  terminate. 
Weirs  will  also  be  provided  to  discharge  surplus 
water. 

The  locks  are  to  be  400  feet  long,  and  90  feet 
wide  between  the  gate-quoins ;  each  lock  to  have 
a  lift  of  30  feet,  with  wrought-iron  gates,  three 
being  required  for  each  embankment,  and  Mr. 
Gisbome's  estimate  provides  for  two  sets  at  each 
end ;  the  second  set  to  be  300  feet  long  and  50 
feet  wide,  with  22  feet  of  water.  By  this  plan 
four  vessels  could  pass  into  the  lakes  at  the  same 
time.  The  estimated  expense  of  this  plan  is 
£4,500,000. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  latter  plan  that 
the  Company  have  for  the  present  adopted,  de- 
pendent, however,  upon  the  results  of  the  expe- 


dition for  exploration  now  determined  on.  It  is 
admitted  that,  compared  with  an  open  cut  from 
sea  to  sea,  it  will  be  subject  to  great  disadvantages ; 
for  where  so  much  machinery  is  involved,  there  is 
necessarily  delay  and  risk,  and  a  higher  toll  would 
form  no  objection  compared  with  the  advantage  of 
their  avoidance.  We  conclude  that,  the  estimate 
being  only  about  one  third  of  that  for  the  first 
plan,  is  the  chief  motive  for  adopting  the  second. 
But  wo  confess  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear, 
when  the  expedition  returns,  that  the  gentlemen 
composing  it  have  come  to  the  final  decision  that 
the  first  plan  is,  in  all  respects,  the  most  desirable. 
A  capital  of  £12,000,000  certainly  appears  large; 
but  when  we  compare  it  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  object,  it  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  com- 
mercial accommodation  of  a  whole  world,  with 
the  safety  of  hundreds  of  vessels  and  thousands  of 
human  lives,  are  involved;  and  now  that  navi- 
gation is  being  so  rapidly  extended  in  every  part 
of  the  ocean,  the  execution  of  such  a  project  as 
the  Darien  Canal  should  be  upon  a  scale  commen- 
surate to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that,  should  the  projectors 
determine  on  the  first  plan,  it  would  meet  with 
ample  support  from  the  capitalists  of  every  country 
of  Europe.  Hitherto  the  subject  has  been  held 
in  abeyance  by  the  difficulty  of  coming  at  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome.  Through  the  enterprising 
character  of  the  parties  who  have  now  taken  it  in 
hand,  every  difficulty  will  be  removed ;  a  solution 
of  the  entire  question  will  be  obtained  in  a  few 
weeks ;  and  nothing  will  then  stand  in  the  way 
but  the  raising  of  an  adequate  capita,  which  we 
anticipate  will,  without  loss  of  time,  be  acwm- 
plished  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  present 
expedition  are  known;  and  thus  will  the  long- 
taUced-of  union  of  the  two  oceans  bo  effected. 
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Ald&rtnan.    Johk,  is  the  port  on  the  table  ? 

Servant    Yes,  sir. 

Aid.  Then  leave  me — and  see  that  every 
thing  is  kept  quiet  —  I  wish  to  sleep. 

[Exit  John,  and  the  Alderman  falls  asleep. 

Aid,  There  is  a  very  ugly  fellow  passing  up 
and  down  before  the  windows.  He  peeps  at  me 
occasionally,  I  wonder  who  he  can  be !  There 
he  is  coming  in  —  he  can't  be  respectable,  for  he 
is  puttiiig  on  a  mask.     Who  are  you,  sir  ? 

VmUr.  A  deep  philosophy  might  call  me 
Mend  —  you,  1  dare  say,  regard  me  as  an  enemy 
—  but  I  am  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  aspect  in 
which  I  am  regarded. 

Aid,  It  is  very  impertinent  in  you  to  enter 
my  house  without  permission. 


Via,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  per- 
mission before  entering  a  house. 

Aid,  If  you  visit  many  houses,  society  will 
soon  teach  you  that  its  usages  are  not  to  bo 
trampled  on  with  impunity. 

Vis,     The  usages  of  society  do  not  affect  me. 

Aid,  If  you  are  what  you  should  be,  why  do 
you  wear  a  mask  ? 

Vis.  If  you  prefer  my  company  without  a 
mask,  I  shall  take  it  off.     There ! 

Aid,  A  skeleton!  Horror!  Horror!  resume 
your  mask. 

Vis,  I  thought  tliat  would  be  your  wish,  and 
now  I  am  as  before. 

Aid.    Who  are  you  ? 

Vis.     My  name  is  Death, 
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Aid.  In  mercy  do  not  say  you  are  come  for 
me  I 

Vu,  Nay  —  I  am  rather  come  to  give  you  a 
longer  day. 

Aid.    How  am  I  to  understand  you  ? 

Fis,  Simply  thus.  Look  at  my  walking  stick 
—  it  changes  into  a  scythe,  and  here  is  an  hour 
glass.  The  scythe  indicates  that  live,  act,  reside, 
or  demean  yourself  as  you  may,  you  are  mine  at 
last  —  the  glass  merely  denotes  the  hour,  when 
sooner  or  later  you  become  my  victim.  I  would 
not  have  my  prey  to  stand  before  me  like  long 
grass  that  is  cut  down  by  the  reaper.  You  are 
mine  in  the  end,  I  content  me  with  that.  Escape 
now  if  you  can.  I  would  rather  bo  resisted,  than 
yielded  to. 

Aid,  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  court 
your  assaults  ? 

Fts,  Listen  —  nay,  shrink  not  at  the  touch  of 
my  finger  —  you  may  soon  have  to  be  folded  in 
my  entire  embrace.  Listen,  I  say ;  my  legions 
travel  by  pathways  that  you  make  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  air.  My  kingdom  is  at  this  moment 
under  your  feet,  in  the  front  of  your  house,  be- 
hind it,  and  on  either  side  of  you. 

Aid.  Impossible — this  is  one  of  the  most 
respectable  parts  of  the  city.  You  smile  in- 
credulously —  do  for  the  sake  of  mercy  explain. 

Vu.  I  deal  in  plain,  if  not  vulgar,  mat- 
ters of  fact.  Underneath  the  very  seat  on 
which  you  sit,  there  is  a  drain  —  it  has  been 
choked  for  years.  Through  that  mean  channel  I 
have  dragged  down  my  victims.  Li  front  of  you, 
and  only  one  street  off,  is  a  charnel-house.  A 
hundred  years  ago  its  ground  was  level  with  your 
thoroughfares ;  it  is  now  so  packed  with  human 
bones  that  it  has  heaved  itself  up  yards  above  its 
first  altitude.  By  death  death  lives,  and  by  death 
life  dies.  Holy  writ  has  it  that  you  should 
''bury  your  dead  out  of  your  sight."  You  bury 
your  dead  amongst  your  living,  within  sight, 
within  touch,  within  smell,  and  tixen  you  pretend 
to  be  surprised  at  my  ravages.  Behind  your 
dwelling  men  kill  lives  for  the  support  of  their 
bodies,  but  the  very  act  of  providing  for  your  own 
food  is  made  an  occasion  for  ministering  to  your 
death.  On  either  side  of  you,  poverty  squats 
down  in  its  rags,  its  cold,  its  hunger,  and  its 
disease,  and,  with  the  other  appliances  of  death, 
taints  every  breath  that  you  dniw. 

Aid,  But  everything  that  you  see  here  is  right 
and  proper. 

Vis,  What  boots  it  to  a  general  that  sentries 
guard  the  camp  where  he  sleeps,  if  the  out-posts 
be  neglected  ?  Magnificence  in  rooms  and  luxu- 
ries on  tables  will  not  disinfect  the  putrid  air  that 
envelops  you  without. 

Aid,  Then  there  is  no  help  for  mp'n  in  large 
towns  —  must  I  fly  to  a  remote  village  in  order 
to  save  myself? 

Vis.  There  are  remote  villages  where  your 
chance  of  safety  would  not  be  much  improved. 
MMiy  smiling  villages,  with  straw-thatched  roo&, 
white  walls,  and  blue  smoke  curling  towards 
heaven,  are  only  fit  to  be  put  into  landscape  pic- 
tures.   They  are  nurseries  of  disease  and  pesti- 


lence. The  infant,  whose  existence  may  be  told 
up  in  days,  has  scarcely  time  to  open  its  eyes  on 
this  beautiful  earth,  ere  the  scarlet  hand  is  laid  on 
it,  and  it  becomes  my  subject.  People  have 
begun  to  talk  seriously  of  the  sanitary  state  of 
pigs  and  horses ;  but  the  comfort  of  the  human 
race  has  not  yet  received  systematic  attention. 
Don't  speak  of  villages  until  you  have  examined 
the  village  church-yard. 

Aid,  I  have  always  had  a  notion  of  the  seaside. 
Vis.  "Worse  and  worse  still.  I  revel  in  con- 
quest there.  "  Old  ocean  breaks  in  silver  foam  on 
the  golden  sand,"  in  order  that  continents  may  be 
brought  together,  and  that  its  sparkling  waters 
may  give  life,  purity,  and  happiness,  but  your 
sea-ports  are  crowded,  filthy,  and  abominable,  and 
the  very  sea  itself  is  filled  with  their  pollutions, 
so  far  as  their  influences  can  sully  its  transparent 
streams. 

Aid,  If  we  are  thus  doomed  to  die  at  every 
hand,  why  do  we  live  at  all,  I  wonder ;  or  why 
were  we  born  ? 

Vis.  Life  is  a  reality,  not  a  mockery ;  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  soul  are  upward,  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  body  are  towards  health  and  longevity ;  but 
your  own  hands  forge  the  weapons  by  which  battle 
is  given  to  life ;  you  yourselves  select  the  battle- 
fields and  invite  Death  to  the  mortal  combat ;  when 
Life  would  gather  its  forces  and  resist  the  last 
enemy,  you  pour  in  hordes  of  traitors,  who  cast  in 
their  lot  with  Death  and  overpower  Life.  You 
call  me  the  enemy.  Pshaw  !  you  are  my  allies, 
my  friends.  I  have  not  to  exert  myself,  you  lift 
up  my  sickle,  you  whet  it,  you  plunge  it  amongst 
the  grass,  and  you  gather  and  bind  the  sheaves. 
Ha !  ha !  Well  may  I  be  called  JSTmy  Death ;  who 
has  so  many  and  so  willing  subjects  as  I  have  ? 

Aid,  Beally  you  are  sarcastic  without  reason. 
Men  did  not  invent  typhus  and  cholera. 

Vis.  There  are  diseases  which  serve  certain 
mysterious  purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
which,  after  firing  the  blood  and  prostrating  the 
strength,  send  man  forth  from  his  couch  stronger 
than  ever;  but  almost  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  are  the  work  of  men's  own  hands.  Think 
you  that  Nature,  outraged  for  centuries,  will  not 
be  avenged  ?  The  Eastern  scourge  that  now  ad- 
vances obedient  to  my  call,  is  a  disease  of  modern 
times.  The  world  has  rolled  on  in  its  course  for 
six  thousand  years ;  but  this  pestilence,  that  strikes 
by  noon-day,  was  never  heard  of  till  forty  years 
ago.  It  broke  forth  then,  but  it  was  only  the 
flame  igniting  over  materials  that  had  been  col- 
lecting, it  may  be,  for  centuries.  My  empire  can 
advance  by  every  conceivable  channel.  1  can  ride 
upon  the  air,  or  on  the  sea  ;  and,  on  the  dry  land, 
drains  are  my  railroads,  churchyMxls  my  pavilions, 
and  poverty  supplies  me  with  recruits.  You  allow 
me  to  fight  you  with  your  own  weapons.  Again 
I  tell  you,  that  your  inconsistency  lies  in  this, 
that  you  do  things  by  halves,  and  thus  become 
subjects  for  easy  conquest.  Your  drains,  your 
churchyards,  your  killing-places,  your  poverty, 
should  all  be  instruments  of  life  and  health.  You 
pervert  them,  and  in  my  hands  they  become  in* 
struments  of  disease  and  death. 
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Aid.  You  ^Aj poverty  should  bo  healthy,  why, 
can  that  be  ? 

Vis,  It  should  be,  and  it  ought  to  be,  and  it 
may  yet  be.  Poverty  may  be  healthy,  for  man's 
real  wants  are  few.  Poverty  must  work  for  its 
crust  and  cold  water,  and  work  is  healthy ;  poverty 
must  sleep  after  its  labour  is  over,  and  sound  sleep 
is  healthy.  Poverty  cannot  pamper  or  surfeit  the 
body,  and  temperance  is  healthy ;  poverty  is  not 
distracted  by  the  care  or  turmoils  of  riches,  and 
contentment  is  healthy. 

Aid.    I  don't  exactly  understand  all  that. 

Vis.  It  is  all  susceptible  of  explanation. 
Why  are  you  sleeping  just  now  ? 

Aid.  I  felt  fatigued  after  dinner,  and  always 
talce  a  nap  at  this  time  of  day;  then  I  wake  up  to 
tea ;  after  that  I  read  the  newspapers,  then  I  take 
supper,  and  then  to  bed. 

Vis.  Just  so,  and  all  that  tends  to  bring  you 
nearer  my  kingdom.  "Why  eat  and  drink  to  sa- 
tiety J  food  was  meant  to  refresh,  not  to  stupify. 
The  working-man  takes  but  an  hour  to  his  din- 
ner, and  resumes  work  again  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

Aid,     Ah,  poor  devil !  it  is  too  true. 

Vis.  You  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  ho.  If 
he  be  underfed,  you  are  overfed ;  and  each  of 
those  states  equally  serves  my  end. 

Aid.  "Well,  I  see  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
with  drainage,  sewage,  churchyards,  slaughter- 


houses, but  I  don't  see  what  can  be  done  with 
poverty.  That's  a  thing  we  can't  meddle  with; 
to  tamper  with  it  would  bring  us  to  socialism. 

Vis.  You  may  not  ignore  poverty,  for  if  you 
do  not  try  to  elevate  Lazarus  and  hia  sores,  he 
will  depress  you. 

Aid.    How? 

Vis.  Thus :  the  poor  and  the  diseased  man 
taints  your  air. 

Aid.     I'll  live  far  away  from  him. 

Vis.  Good.  But  you  cannot  do  without  his 
services.  My  sat^jllites  do  for  the  most  part  take 
up  their  abode  in  lanes  and  alleys,  but  they  never 
lose  their  relish  for  variety,  and  ever  and  anon 
they  dart  forth  to  the  square,  the  mansion-house, 
and  the  palace.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  he 
forearmed.  I  have  warned  you  to  set  your  honse 
in  order.  The  sand  is  running  with  you  and  with 
every  one  of  the  human  family  that  now  breathes 
the  breath  of  life,  and  rejoices  in  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  but  it  is  greatly  in  your  power  to  ^  whether 
your  time  shall  be  measured  by  a  smaller  or  larger 
glass  of  doom.     Mortal,  farewell ! 

[Then  the  Alderman  awoke  in  thoughtful  ab- 
straction, and  rubbed  his  eyes ;  and  after  looking 
about  he  beheld,  like  John  Bunyan,  that  he  had 
dreamed.  He  pushed  the  bottle  from  him,  and 
walked  out  to  the  churchyard  and  the  slaughter- 
house, and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  J 
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Good  grayshus  me !  anuther  crash ! 

It's  shaimful,  so  it  is, 
To  squeedge,  and  rench,  and  dislykate 

Good  peepl's  neks  Hke  this ! 

Like  Mister  Pickford's  bails  and  baggs 

They're  spill'd  about  the  rayls ; 
Men,  wimen,  childeiii,  mothers,  babba, 

All  mingled,  beds  and  tayls. 

Hole-skind,  they  started  with  the  mom. 

But  soon  they  got  berayled. 
Like  onid  lumps  of  yewmanjam. 

Or  goosebrys  "  toppd  and  tayld." 

Directors  must  re-crissen  soon 

Each  city,  viUidge,  town, 
With     boards    '*  ^  This     leads     to    Blow 
you-up ;" 

"  (f^  The  way  to  Kok-you-down." 

Commershal  travlers,  that  I've  none  — 

Thank  Evins,  frens  of  mine ; 
Just  think  —  still  shooting  up  and  down, 

And  livin  on  the  line. 

How  snug  and  safe  we  used  to  goe, 
My  good  old  man  and  I, 


To  take  a  jant,  3  mile  an  hour, 
In  nayber  Jobson's  fly. 

Or  if  we  had  to  take  the  stage 
From  Mister  Bumpus'  door, 
E'en  Bumpus  never  broke  our  bonen, 
^  l^or  squash'd  us  by  the  score. 

But  coatches,  osses,  all  is  gone, 

Our  grumblin  is  but  vein; 
Tho  cut  and  bruzed,  there's  no  redress, 

Its  ''  cut  and  come  again." 

We  must  enjoor  it,  tho  we're  squeeged 

As  flat  as  Norfolk  biffins. 
With  hevry  feetshur  krooly  skair'd, 

And  idjus  as  a  Griffin's 

A  trip  or  2,  and  we  return 
(All  smashd  our  noes  and  I's), 

Fit  only  for  St.  Thomases, 
And  hafter  that  for  Guys. 

Like  sHdin  boys,  they  keeps  the  pot 
"A  boilin"  mite  and  mane, 

Almost  before  theyve  shot  you  off 
They  starts  anuther  trane. 
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It's  gon,  and  thort  no  more  abont 
Than  ware  or  wence  the  wind, 

Forgettin  shure  that  '*  out  of  site  " 
Should  not  be  "  out  of  mind." 

But  goe  what  paice  you  will,  be  shure, 

Some  mishtiff  is  dezined ; 
If  you  go  quick,  you're  smashd  befoor — 

If  slo,  you're  craaht  behind. 

Now  Msky  carridges,  pell-mell. 
Must  play  some  wiked  prank  ;  • 

A  buffer  snapt  —  a  biler  bust, 
A  run  upon  the  banck. 

From  sleepers,  all  too  wide  awayk 

You  now  get  shokkin  shoks. 
Or  in  some  tunnlo  you  will  find 

Both  Harrybus  and  Enocks. 

Some  porter — full  of  arf-an-arf, 
Now  falls  beneath  the  fender. 

Or  some  poor  signle-man — hard  fate  ! 
Is  leyiUed  by  the  tender. 

Of  course  they  say,  in  hearydents. 

As  thoze  who  ort  to  no, 
**  The  red  lite  shin'd,  the  line  was  cleer," 

And  "  goin  yery  slo." 


Of  course,  too,  'twas  "  a  sobur  man/' 

(There  ain't  one  raylway  sot) ; 
But  sints  the  chap  mistuke  the  pints, 

You  therefore  went  to  pot. 

All  this  is  consolayshun  small, 

And  not  the  leest  avayl, 
When  they  have  nok'd  your  hed  clean  orf, 

And  none  to  tel  the  tail. 

They  lite  their  pypes  with  yewman  "  spills," 

And,  spite  of  all  their  fibbs. 
They  care  much  less  for  pajBsinjura 

Than  diwydums  and  "  dibbs." 

No  prudent  man  these  "  cuttin  "  days, 

To  rayls  his  life  consines, 
But  £rom  all  brantchis  keeps  his  Urns, 

His  boddy  firom  *'  trunk"  lines. 

So,  all  good  huzbuns,  be  adviz'd — 

In  pitty  to  your  wives, 
Keep  orf  the  rayl  when  air  you  can — 

When  on,  tnshoor  your  lives  ! 

MARTHA  DIPPS, 
Cripplegate. 
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DOMESTIC. 

The  past  month  has  been  a  quiet  one  as  to 
politics,  if  we  except  the  manifestationfi  of  public 
feeling  that  have  been  displayed  regarding  Turkish 
afiairs.  On  this  subject,  meetings  have  been  held 
in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  de- 
nouncing the  tardy  and  timid  conduct  of  the 
Crovemment,  in  allowing  the  Czar  to  plant  his 
foot  firmly  in  the  Principalities  on  the  Danube, 
without  interruption,  and  almost  without  remon- 
strance. We  regret  to  find  that,  on  o^e  of  these 
occasions,  an  invitation  to  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
chief,  elicited  from  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
violently  abuses  both  the  Govenmient  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Ejngdom,  for  not  proclaiming 
war,  upon  the  first  aggressive  step  of  the  Eus- 
sians.  Whatever  &tult  the  Government  may  have 
committed  in  the  afiEedr,  certainly  the  people  have 
not  been  to  blame ;  for  they  have  uniformly  dis- 
played the  greatest  indignation  against  the  inva- 
sion by  Eussia — for  such  in  fact  it  amounts  to  — 
of  the  Turkish  territories.  And  at  all  events, 
Kossuth  is  not  the  man  that  should  come  forward 
and  thus  discharge  a  volley  of  abuse  against  the 
only  country  in  Europe  where  he  can  enjoy  firee- 
dom  without  molestation,  so  long  as  he  refrains 
from  acts,  the  permission  of  which  would  involve 
that  country  in  war.     Kossuth  has  every  reason 
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to  feel  gratitude  towards  both  the  people  and  the 
Government  for  the  protection  he  has  beenafforded ; 
and  if  they  have  been  slow  to  involve  by  their  acts 
the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  flames  of  a  revolu- 
tionary war, —  for  such  he  tacitiy  admits  would 
have  been  the  result  of  hostilities  with  Bussia, — 
he  may  be  certain  that  it  is  from  no  sympathy 
with  despotism,  or  want  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  are*  suffering  under  it. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  railway  accidents  that 
has  as  yet  occurred,  took  place  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  (Ireland),  at  Straffan, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Dublin.  Fourteen  persons 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  great  .number 
wounded.  One  has  since  died,  and  several  others 
are  still  in  a  precarious  condition.  An  inquest 
has  been  held  on  the  bodies  of  those  killed,  and 
after  a  patient  and  lengthened  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances,  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  has  been 
returned  against  two  of  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  by  which  the  Company  is  rendered  liable  to 
actions  for  damages,  by  every  person  injured,  and 
the  relations  of  those  killed. 

This  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  has  oc- 
curred in  Ireland,  and  it  was  owing  to  a  deviation 
from  that  caution  which  has  hitherto  been  used. 
We  trust  the  horrifying  circumstances  attending 
it  wiU  produce  an  impression  forcible  enough  to 
originate  measures  to  prevent;  as  far  as  human 
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foresijjlit  cau  do,  a  rocuncuce  of  such  friL»htful 
calamities. 

A  fearful  shipwreck  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  Septemher  on  the  rocky  coast  of  the 
island  of  Barro,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  The  Annie 
Jane,  Mason  commander,  had  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  the  9th,  bound  for  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
and  carrying  450  emigrants.  She  became  disabled 
in  the  lute  equinoctial  gales,  and  being  unmanage- 
able, was  driven  back  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  that 
iron-bound  shore.  One  hundred  and  two  persons 
only  survived  the  wreck,  348  souls  having  perished 
in  all. 

We  have  to  record  another  unaccountable  dis- 
aster of  the  like  kind  in  the  loss  of  the  Dalhousie, 
which  left  the  London  Docks  on  the  12th  Oc- 
tober, and  after  encountering  a  severe  gale  in  the 
Channel,  foundered  in  deep  water,  when  every 
soul  on  board,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
perished.  The  Dalhousie  was  a  teak-built  ship 
of  800  tone  burden,  built  in  1848.  She  carried 
a  cargo  worth  £100,000.  Fortunately  the  bulk 
of  her  passengers  were  to  have  gone  on  board  at 
Portsmouth,  and  thus  escaped.  From  the  state- 
ment of  Beed,  the  sole  survivor,  there  was  no 
blame  attachable  to  Captain  Butterworth,  or  any 
other  person ;  and  whether  the  ship  struck  upon 
a  sunken  rock,  or  started  a  plank,  or  by  what 
means  she  came  to  so  sudden  a  fate,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. 

The  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  be- 
gins to  operate  unfavourably  upon  trade,  and  we 
fear  it  has  not  yet  attained  its  maximum. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  wheat  at  the  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  in  America ;  but  ships 
cannot  be  obtained  to  bring  it  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  the  French  and  Italians  are 
taking  it  off  by  wholesale.  Of  half  a  million 
quarters  that  have  been  shipped  up  to  a  certain 
date  at  Odessa,  not  more  than  20,D00  or  30,000 
have  been  destined  for  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  a  similar  proportion  holds  good 
of  the  flour  shipped  at  New  York.  In  the 
meanwhile,  freights  from  the  Black  Sea  have 
reached  the  unprecedented  price  of  27s.  to  308. 
per  quarter  for  wheat ;  and  insurance  is  now  at 
war  rates. 

COLONIES   AND   DiiPENDEKCLES. 

The  British  colonies  enjoy  more  quiet  than  for 
a  long  .time  past.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  proposition  of  abandoning  the  "Yellow  or 
Orange  River  Sovereignty,'*  as  it  is  called,  had 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  alarm,  and  called  forth 
some  strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists  settled  in  that  district.  The  Home  do- 
vornment  has,  however,  reconsidered  and  re- 
ti*acted  its  determination  on  this  head,  and  now 
intend  to  support  the  occupation  of  it  by  the 
permanent  presence  of  a  body  of  troops,  numerous 
enough,  with  the  co-operation,  when  wanted,  of 
the  colonists,  to  keep  the  Kaffirs  in  check. 

Affairs  in  India  are  much  in  the  same  state 
as  we  reported  in  our  last  number.  The  British 
troops  in  the  Burmese  territories  are  suffering  the 
altemationB  of  fiamine  and  fever,  and  are  reported 


to  be  heartily  sick  of  the  service  they  are  en- 
gaged in.  There  is  great  reason  to  apprehend, 
too,  that  the  Burmese  G-ovemment  are  preparing 
to  attack  the  British,  as  soon  as  the  season  \& 
favourable ;  and,  to  that  end,  are  enlisting  in  their 
cause  the  hordes  of  robbers  with  which  the  country 
is  infested,  and  which  defy  the  attempts  oi  our 
troops  to  subdue  or  destroy  them.  "We  have  no 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Britisli  in 
curbing  the  Bm-racse  people,  buff  we  fear  the  vork 
will  be  tedious  and  expensive,  and  attended  with 
an  immense  tSss  of  life,  as  well  by  disease  as  the 
sword. 

The  advices  from  Australia  speak  of  dull  markets, 
the  importations  having  exceeded  the  demand. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  flour,  which  could  not 
find  a  market  there,  was  about  to  be  shipped  to 
London,  and  will  probably  bring  the  importers  a 
handsome  profit.  The  gold-fields  continue  to 
yield  well ;  and  now  the  colonists  Jiave  a  mint  of 
their  own,  they  will  probably  export  less  gold  in 
gi'ainsor  "nuggets"  than  heretofore.  The  Austra- 
Haa  papers  still  report  a  good  deal  of  distress 
amongst  the  higher,  but  less  efficient,  class  of 
emigrants.  It  is,  indeed,  the  height  of  foUv  in 
men  who  have  never  turned  their  hands  to  any 
kind  of  work,  to  throw  themselves  into  a  situation 
in  which  nothing  but  labour  of  the  most  toilsome 
description  will  enable  them  to  succeed.  Mel- 
bourne is  represented  as  swarming  with  persons  of 
this  description,  who  possess  no  knowledge  that 
can  be  turned  to  any  profitable  account,  and  are 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  at  the  '*  diggins."  It 
wiU.  take  a  long  time  to  absorb  so  large  a  class, 
even  if  they  are  willing  to  learn  the  menial  em- 
ployments which  alone  present  themselves;  but 
they  have  no  other  resource.  "We  hope  our 
coimtrymen  of  this  class  wiU  take  warning  from 
these  nimierous  examples,  and  remain  contented 
at  home. 

The  British  American  provinces  are  progressing 
most  favourably.  The  harvest  in  the  Canadas  has 
been  a  good  and  an  abimdant  one,  and  they  will 
have  a  large  surplus  of  wheat  and  flour  for  their 
needy  relatives,  Mr.  Bull  and  his  all-devouring 
family. 

Gold  is  now  being  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  Lower  Canada,  not  far  from  Quebec.  This 
will  give  a  stimulus  to  industry  in  that  province, 
which  is  much  needed,  it  being  far  behind  the 
Upper  Province  in  every  respect  in  regard  to  in- 
dustrial energy.  The  only  fear  is,  that  a  larger 
amount  of  labour  will  be  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  than  can  be  spared  from  other 
branches  of  industry ;  in  which  case,  the  disco- 
very vnll  prove  anything  but  a  benefit  to  the 
country. 

FOBEIGX. 

Prance  and  England  are  at  present  working 
harmoniously  on  all  European  questions ;  and  if  w^ 
are  not  quite  so  ready  as  our  more  sensitive  neigh- 
bours to  take  the  initiative  in  warlike  demonstra- 
tions, they  now  and  then  good-humouredly  stick 
a  pin  into  our  sides  to  make  us  more  lively.  ^^^ 
Czar,  with  all  that  craft  which  so  peculiarly  be- 
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longs  to  him,  has  endeavoured  to  create  a  jealousy 
between  the  two  nations.  On  a  recent  occasion  he 
invited  the  French  ojQicers  to  an  entertainment, 
at  the  same  time  studiously  excluding  from  it  those 
]^uglish  who  happened  to  be  at  his  court.  This  in- 
vidious attempt,  however,  was  a  failure ;  for  when 
the  French  officers  found  that  the  English  were  not 
invited,  they  peremptorily  declined  accepting  the 
proposed  honour. 

The  French  Gk)vernment  has  directed  more 
Fhips  of  war  to  be  put  in  commission,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  will  be  sent  to  join  the  fleet  in  Besika 
Bay.  And  it  is  said  that  orders  have  been  given 
for  20,000  troops  to  be  got  ready  and  forwarded 
to  the  principalities  on  the  Danube;  but  this 
wants  confirmation. 

The  Russo-Turkish  question  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  crisis.  The  Porte  has  issued  a  declaration  of 
war  and  published  a  manifesto  of  the  most  dig- 
nified character.  This  document  fully  acquits  the 
Forte  of  all  blame  in  this  tedious  and,  so  far  as 
Ilussia  is  concerned,  nefarious  affair,  It  shows  to 
a  demonstration  that,  whatever  mischievous  results 
may  arise  out  of  this  question,  the  Autocrat  alone 
is  the  originator  and  concoctor  of  it ;  that  he  is  a 
bandit  on  a  monster  scale,  and  only  wants  the 
ability  to  destroy  and  enslave  every  nation  within 
his  reach.  Such  a  power  as  that  of  Russia  can- 
not with  safety  be  allowed  to  occupy  any  portion 
of  Southern  or  Middle  Europe.  To  permit  that 
occupancy  were  to  perpetuate  the  Greek  type  of 
Christianity,  to  lock  up  the  Black  Sea  from  inter- 
course with  Western  Europe,  and  thus  throw  back 
the  tide  of  civilization  which  is  now  flowing  to  its 
shores. 

The  Russian  emphyis  have,  ere  this,  quitted  the 
Turkish  territories ;  and  the  warlike  preparations 
continue  with  unremitting  dispatch  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  Turkish  effective  army  consists  of 
nearly  300,000  men ;  there  being  120,.000  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkan,  100,000  on  the  con- 
fines of  Servia,  50,000  at  Adrianoplo,  and  21,000 
in  Bosnia  and  near  Pristina ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euxine,  the  Persians  are  mustering  a 
large  force  at  Bajezed  and  Choi,  by  which  we  may 
gather,  that  the  endeavours  of  Russia  to  withdraw 
the  Persians  from  European  politics  have  signally 
failed.  The  Autocrat  has,  in  fact,  been  already 
too  cruel-kind  to  her  eastern  ally,  to  enjoy  much  of 
her  confidence ;  having  bullied  her  out  Of  four  or 
five  of  the  fairest  of  her  provinces  (including 
Georgia),  and  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  several 
others.  It  is  indeed  exceedingly  probable  that 
when  once  Russia  is  seriously  engaged  with 
Turkey,  her  Asiatic  slaves  and  foes  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  pre-occupation  to  free  the  conquered 
provinces  from  her  yoke.  She  has  now  within 
and  around  them,  a  force  of  upwards  of  200,000 
men.  But  she  must  draw  off  a  portion  of  these, 
when  the  war  commences  in  earnest,  as  it  pro- 
bably will ;  and  she  may  then  lose  more  than  she 
is  likely  to  gain  by  her  unjust  aggression  on 
Turkey. 

Austria  and  Prussia  have  declared  their  neu- 
trality in  the  Turkish  affair.  The  former  cannot, 
vith  either  safety  or  consistency,  join  France  and 


England  in  a  coalition  against  Russia;  f[>r  the 
first  gun  that  she  fired  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  rising  amongst  the  inflammable  elements 
of  European  revolutionary  society  j  and  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Prussia,  also,  stands  upon  a 
similar  volcano.  Every  man  in  that  nation  is  a 
soldier,  and  so  great  a  body  of  disaffection  exists 
in  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  the  constitution,  so 
long  promised,  being  withheld,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  the  Prussian  Government  to  involve 
itself  in  a  war.  Thus  500,000  Austrian  and 
150,000  Prussian  troops  are  held  back  from  "the 
coming  struggle  "  in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  Italy  the  petty  popish  tyrants  are  showing 
what  they  would  do,  if  they  dared.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  has  tried  his  gallant  hand  upon 
a  Scotch  lady — Miss  Cuninghame, — and  clapped 
her  into  one  of  his  bastiles,  for  complyirig  with 
the  earnest  request  of  some  Italian  informers,  and 
giving  them  some  tracts.  It  appears  these  tracts 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  render  their  distribution 
a  breach  of  the  law,  not  being  at  all  directed 
against  the  Romish  faith.  This,  however,  would 
have  mattered  nothing,  if  they  could  have  proved 
the  fact  of  distribution  against  Miss  Cuninghame. 
The  Jesuits  would  then  have  found  out  enough  to 
procure  her  condemnation.  But  the  witnesses  did 
not  know  her  from  her  sister,  and  therefore  could 
not  swear  to  her  identity.  So,  upon  the  eve  of  her 
acquittal  for  want  of  evidence,  the  Grand  Duke 
ordered  her  to  be  liberated,  as  an  act  of  grace  on 
his  part.  The  lady,  however,  was  obstLaate,  as 
most  of  them  are,  a  little,  and  having,  moreover, 
a  small  taste  of  the  blood  of  John  Knox  in  her 
veins,  refused  to  leave  the  prison  on  such  ignoble 
terms;  she  claimed  her  liberation  as  a  right. 
Upon  which  an  order  came  to  turn  her  out.  She 
demanded  a  paper  acknowledging  that  she  was 
forced  out,  which  was  granted,  and  Miss  Cuning- 
hame left  the  prison  with  flying  colours.  This 
was  noble  conduct,  and  we  honour  the  young  lady 
for  baffling  this  dastardly  and  priest-ridden  tyrant. 
Lord  Clarendon's  letter,  demanding  her  instant 
liberation,  and  accompanied  with  a  significant 
threat,  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  lady  was  free ; 
but  it  was  probably  known  before ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  will  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

Our  charg^  d'affaires  seems  to  have  acted  with 
far  less  spirit  than  Miss  Cuninghame,  and  suc- 
cumbed to  the  petty  tyrant  much  more  than  was 
becoming  either  to  his  country,  or  his  station. 
Well  may  these  Italian  haters  of  liberty  play 
their  pranks  upon  Englishmen,  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government  are  mean  enough 
to  cringe,  and  fawn,  and  curry  favour  with  them, 
by  acknowledging  a  guilty  breach  of  the  laws, 
where  it  did  not  exist ! 

Spain  is  quite  alive  !  The  Government  has  or- 
dered two  vessels  of  war  to  be  added  to  her  navy, 
(Heaven  save  the  mark !)  and  we  suppose  intends, 
God  and  the  Pope  willing,  to  sweep  the  seas  of 
all  heretical  free  traders.  In  the  meantime  she 
punishes  us  dead,  if  not  living,  for  she  still  re- 
fuses to  allow  us  poor  Protestants  to  be  buried 
\rith  the  rites  of  our  orwn  church !    N'importe. 
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We  remember  once  a  poor  heretical  Englishman 
was  on  his  death-bed  in  Spain,  or  Portugal,  (we 
forget  which ;)  when  a  Jesuit  planted  himselt'  at 
his  bedside,  to  win  him  over  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
'Twas  of  no  use.  "You  shall  not  have  the  rites 
of  the  Church."  "  I  don't  want  them."  "  You 
shall  not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground." 
"That  wont  hurt  me."  "Then  you  shall  not 
be  buried  at  all,  but  be  thix)wn  into  a  ditch  like 
a  dog."  *'Tkm  Fll  stink/'*  was  the  last  re- 
joinder, and  the  poor  fellow  died  with  the  words 
on  his  lips. 

Jonathan  is  going  ahead  still,  and  means  to  give 
John  the  go-by  again.  He  has  made  one  attempt 
at  a  railroad  at  Panama,  wliioh,  owing  to  some 
natural  and  engineering  difficulties,  is  a  partial 
failure.  He  is  now,  however,  about  to  construct  one 
fipom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  tlie  Lake  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  on  the  line  of  which  no  engineering  diffi- 
culties exist.  Colonel  Sloe,  of  the  United  States 
army,  is  the  projector,  and  has  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  under- 
taking.    Messrs.  Sykes  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  are 


the  contractors  for  the  work,  the  extent  of  wliicli 
is  not  more  than  166 miles;  so  that,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  we  may  look  for  both  a  railroad 
and  a  ship  canal  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  The  Tehuantepec  course  will  be  the  near- 
est for  both  European  and  American  traffic;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Darien  Canal  will  save  the 
expense  of  trans-shipment  of  goods,  and  avoid  the 
casualties  to  which  railway  traffic  is  liable.  ¥e 
heartily  wish  success  to  both  undertakings. 

An  abundant  harvest  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  export  a  large  quantity  of  com  this  year. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  not  likely  to  get  very 
much  of  it,  now  that  Western  and  Southern  Con- 
tinental Europe  are  as  bad  off  as  ourselves.  lor 
want  of  ships,  too,  we  mast  depend  upon  foreign- 
ers to  bring  it  over. 

Where  now  are  the  destructive  effects  to  our 
shipping  interests,  of  the  repeal  of  onr  navigation 
laws,  Mr.  Young  ? 

"Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where!"  as  Lord 
Chatham  would  have  said. 
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The  Seven  Seals  Broke  Open;  or,  tlie  Bible  of  the 
Ileformation  Refonne^J.  With  Pre/ace,  Introduc- 
tion^  Commentary,  Indexes,  <tc.  By  John  Finch, 
Merchant,  Liverpool.  London:  J.  Rigby,  240, 
Strand.     1853. 

Socialism  has  a  variety  of  phases,  and  looking  at 
the  amiable  aspect  it  is  capable  of  assuming,  to 
the  practical  philanthropy  which  is  its  ostensible 
soul  and  spirit,  and  to  the  many  and  undeni- 
able truths  which  lie  at  the  root  of  its  most 
popular  dogmas,  we  need  not  marvel  if  honest 
and  sincere  minds,  under  the  impulse  of  benevo- 
lent feelings,  should  be  found  enthusiastic  in  the 
advocacy  of  its  principles.  We  have  had  socialist 
communities,  aUieistic,  pantheistic,  and  Christian, 
each  and  all  bent  upon  reforming  our  social  abuses 
and  anomalies,  and  bringing  about  that  very  de- 
sirable state  of  things  under  which  mankind  shall 
become  one  universal  brotherhood,  when  the  law 
of  love  shall  supersede  all  other  laws,  and  the 
whole  human  family,  in  the  enj6yment  of  the 
lavish  bounties  of  nature  and  nature's  God,  shall 
dwell  together  in  harmony  and  good-fellowship  — 
each  one  the  minister  of  his  fellow's  happiness. 
Truly  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  sincere  socialist  is  a 
glorious  one  — his  is  a  godlike  ambition ;  he  alone 
among  the  crowds  of  teachers,  preachers,  latter- 
day  prophets,  and  the  multitudes  who  gather 
round  them,  is  practically  engaged  in  bringing  on 
the  true  millennium  which  others  are  dreaming 
and  talking  about.  But  while  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  the  object  which  the  so- 
cialist professes  to  have  in  view,  we  do  quarrel 


with  the  means  by  which  it  is  generally  sought 
to  be  effected.  They  invariably  begin  from  with- 
out instead  of  from  within  —  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  great  world-circle  instead  of  from  that 
centre  which  every  man  can  find,  and  should  find, 
in  his  own  bosom.  Since  nothing  is  in  agreement 
with  their  favourite  idea,  they  will  have  every- 
thing altered  to  correspond  with  it— .the  whole 
constitution  of  society  must  be  re-modelled  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  their  philosophy  — 
things  sacred  as  well  as  secular  must  undergo 
the  sifting  process,  and  whatever  is  or  appears  to 
be  hostile  to  the  grand  consummation  they  desi- 
derate, must  be  cast  away  as  90  much  rubbish  — 
mere  worthless  accumulations  of  superstition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  covetousness  and  oppression 
on  the  other  —  and  no  longer  allowed  to  stand  as 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  march  of  progress. 

A  curious  example  of  this  comprehensive  mode 
of  operation  is  the  volume  before  us.  The  Bible 
of  the  Reformation  .Reformed  is  the  entire  Pro- 
testant version  of  the  Bible  arranged  upon  a 
plan  to  suit  secular  views  of  religion  and  socialist 
views  of  political  economy.  These  objects  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  taking  imwarrant- 
able  liberties  with  the  sacred  volume ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  Liverpool  merchant  has  not  shrunk  fro^ 
laying  violent  hands  upon  whatever  is  opposed 
to  his  peculiar  creed,  and  casting  it  forth  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  The  whole  text  of  the  Bible 
is  retained,  it  is  true,  but  the  miracles  recorded 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  exptmg*^ 
from  their  places  in  the  text,  and  bundled  together 
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in  a  6ort  of  limbo  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume, 
where,  in  connection  with  detached  passages  de- 
nominated mysteries,  they  figure  as  *'  The  Secta- 
rian's Bible."  Mr.  Finch  gives  the  following 
reason  for  excluding  miracles  from  his  creed: 
When  the  Pharisees,  tempting  Jesus,  desired  that 
he  would  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven  — 

He  answered,  "  0  ye  hj-pocrites !  can  ye  not  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times  ?  A  wicked  and  adulterous  gene- 
ration desireth  a  sign,  but  there  shall  be  no  sign  given 
UDto  it  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  (that  is,  the 
preaching  of  repentance) ;  and  he  left  them  and  de- 
parted." Thus  you  perceive  that  Jesus  repeatedly, 
expressly,  and  publicly  declared,  not  that  the  parties  he 
was  addressing  merely,  but  that  that  generation  should 
see  no  siga  or  miracle  performed  by  him,  but  the  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonas,  tho  preaching  of  repentance;  and, 
therefore,  we  have  the  best  authority  possible — the  re- 
peated, tlie  unequivocal,  the  most  public  declarations  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself — for  asserting  and  maintaining  that 
all  the  accounts  of  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  Jesus  Christ  are  impudent  forgeries.  And  if  we  reject 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  none  of  the  rest  recorded  in 
Scripture  are  worth  a  moment's  consideration.  Indeed, 
the  belief 'in  miracles  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and 
bUisphemous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  impeachment  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  it  supposes  him  to  have  con- 
structed the  machine  of  nature  in  so  bungling  a  manner, 
and  that  it  is  so  often  out  of  order,  as  to  require  the  sun 
to  stand  still,  the  devil  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine,  a 
witch  to  conjure,  a  whale  to  swallow  a  prophet,  or  an  ass 
to  speak  every  now  end  then,  to  put  it  right  again. 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  our  reformer's  rea- 
soning. Wq  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  to  make 
any  comment  upon  it.  Ho  is  labouring  under  the 
settled  conviction  that  everything  is  going  wrong, 
and  has  been  going  wrong  for  a  thousand  years 
past  or  more ;  and  though  we  can  agree  with  him 
in  the  recognition  of  a  world  of  abuses  and  blun- 
ders, upon  which  he  is  much  more  reasonable  and 
right-minded  than  he  appears  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  we  are  very  sure  that  he  was  not  bom  to 
rectify  them.  He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  large 
heart  and  benevolent  sympathies,  but  his  logic  is 
of  the  oddest  and  craziest  that  we  have  met  with 
for  many  a  long  year,  and  helps  him  to  very 
strange  conclusions.  As  the  advocate  of  **  genuine 
Christianity"  without  a  Divine  Christ,  he  at- 
tributes all  the  evils  and  corruptions  of  religious 
bodies,  whether  voluntary  or  in  connection  >vith 
the  State,  to  the  establishment  of  a  paid  priest- 
hood, and  to  the  belief  in  creeds  and  dogmas  of 
faith  as  a  substitution  for  useful  knowledge  and 
personal  wtue  —  taking  it  for  granted  that  all 
mankind  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  in 
accepting  the  one  ignore  the  other.  He  lays  down 
a  series  of  propositions  as  the  basis  of  a  new  and 
better  order  of  things — the  chief  of  which  is  the 
very  popular  but  very  transparent  fallacy,  that 
man  is  not  responsible  for  his  belief.  Yet  we 
should  suppose  that  the  Liverpool  merchant  holds 
his  clerks  responsible  for  tho  manner  in  which 
they  manage  his  property,  and  that  if  any  one  of 
them  should  embrace  the  faith  of  the  pii-ate,  and 
make  a  prize  of  his  wealth,  he  would  punish  the 
delinquent  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  But  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  waste  words  in  the  refutation 
of  opinions  which  nobody  practically  receives  as 
truth.     When  we  find  men  aflting  upon  the  faith 


of  this  grand  discovery  in  matters  where  their  in- 
terest is  concerned,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  strip 
it  of  the  plausible  sophistry  which  gives  it  a 
temporary  currency. 

Our  new  reformer  proposes,  moreover,  that  as 
the  character  of  man  is  formed  for  him  and  not 
by  him,  by  the  action  of  circumstances  upon  his 
original  organization,  it  should  be  considered  the 
imperative  duty  of  government  to  remove  every 
injurious  circumstance ;  and  provide  for  the  right 
education  and  training  of  the  whole  of  the  people 
throughout  life.  For  the  means  of  doing  tiiis  he 
refers  to  the  property,  to  the  value  of  fifty  millions 
sterling,  now  in  charge  of  the  commissioners  under 
the  "Charitable  Bequests  Act,"  and  to  the  pro- 
perties and  revenues  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  rei)rcsent  a  capital  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  millious  sterling — to  all  of  which  he 
considers  the  people  have  a  just  claim,  and  the 
whole  will  be  wanted  for  the  glorious  reformation 
now  approaching. 

To  assist  in  this  glorious  reformation,  and  if  possible 
hasten  the  approach  of  the  long-foretold  and  long  ex- 
pected millennium,  these  volumes  have  been  prepared. 
And  let  all  the  ministers  of  religion,  in  all  churches, 
henceforth  abandon  their  creeds — all  pretensions  to  su- 
perior sanctity,  order,  or  authority  over  th«ir  brethren, 
and  the  mean  pursuit  after  mere  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
become  Christ's  true  fishers  of  men  ;  and  let  tUl  Christian 
governments,  like  good  fathers  and  mothers,  devote  all  the 
means  they  possess  to  the  proper  edacaXion  of  all  tlieir 
subjects  and  children,  <&c. 

Query.  How  many  Christian  ministers  and 
how  many  Christian  governments  will  respond  to 
the  cry  } 


Legends  of  Old  London.    By  John  Yonge  Ak£bmak. 
London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1853. 

These  interesting  narratives  of  London  life  in  tho 
olden  time  are  written  with  much  spirit  and  gra- 
phic power.  They  are  not  entirely  pure  fictions, 
as  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  chronicles  of 
ancient  London  might  be  led  to  expect,  but  em- 
body some  facts  of  history,  and  are,  at  the  same 
time,  characteristic,  if  not  too  faithful  portraitures 
of  the  social  manners  and  habits  of  the  time. 
Any  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  story  of  Evil  May  Day,  as  it  is  here  roman- 
tically rendered,  with  the  history  of  that  riotous 
event  as  it  is  recorded  in  Maitland,  will  see  that 
the  author,  in  giving  the  reins  to  his  imagination, 
has  yet  known  how  to  preserve  the  historic  details 
while  interweaving  them  with  the  accidents  of  a 
charming  story.  These  metropolitan  romances 
are  preceded  by  an  agreeable  and  instructive  essay 
in  the  form  of  an  intix>duction,  under  the  title  of 
**  London  as  it  was  and  as  it  is." 


Entries ;  or.  Stray  Leaves  from  a  CUrqyman^n  Note 
^    Book.    London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.     1853. 

Wk  have  here  a  series  of  brief  sketches  from  the 
pen  of  a  clever  but  rather  careless  and  random 
writer.     Some  of  them  are  sketches  of  charact<»r 
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nesg^  and  fiit^cdom,  and  though  they  present 
nothing  extraordinary  in  themselves,  yet,  heing 
true  to  nature,  are  pleasant  enough  to  meet  and 
converse  with  for  a  passing  hour.  The  author  is  ; 
evidently  a  man  who  has  thought  profoundly  on 
religious  matters,  and  he  expresses  himself  in  a 
manly  and  candid  manner  upon  suhjects  which  are 
of  the  first  importance  in  his  estimation.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  suggestive  philosophy  scattered 
through  these  pages,  and  a  sprinkling  of  quiet 
humour  as  well;  but  the  charm  of  the  book  is  the 
cheerful  spirit  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
it,  and  makes  it  a  readable  as  well  as  an  instruc- 
tive companion. 


The  Crook  and  the  Sword y  The  Heir  of  Lorn,  and 
other  Poems.  By  Francis  Fitzhugh.  Edinburgh: 
Johnstone  and  Hunter.     1853. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  is  well  skilled  in 
versification,  and  never  violates  the  rules  of 
melody.  The  occasional  use  of  an  expletive  is 
the  only  flaw  in  his  performance,  and  that  occurs 
hut  rarely.  There  is,  however,  but  little  thought 
in  these  poems,  and  less  striking  imagery,  and  they 
wiU  not,  therefore,  take  high  rank  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  day.  Both  of  the  principal  pieces  are 
sorrowful  tragedies ;  a  fact,  we  fear,  which  will  tell 
against  their  popularity  in  this  laughter-loving  age. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Fitzhugh  excels  most  in  rural  de- 
scription— at  any  rate  we  set  most  value  upon 
his  successes  in  this  way,  and  shall  quote  a  speci- 
men which  may  justify  our  preference. 

"  Tired  with  his  midday  course,  the  Autumn  Sun 
Listlessly  lingered  on  the  western  hill ; 
Gazed  on  the  fields  of  space  where  he  had  run, 
And  smiling  kissed  the  brow  of  Evening  still. 
Like  guardian  angels,  bright  and  fleecy  clouds 
Came  forth  to  lead  him  to  the  halls  of  Night. 
High  up  in  air,  in  straggling  noisy  crowds, 
The  dusky  rooks  to  distAnt  wood  took  flight ; 
The  withered  leaves,  along  the  furrowed  road. 
Danced  to  the  music  of  the  fitful  breeze ; 
The  falling  pine-tops  pattered  in  the  wood, 
And  magpies  prated  'mong  the  tall  thin  trees. 
The  robin  hoppfed  beneath  the  hawthorn  row, 
The  sad  companion  of  the  yellow  leaves ; 
The  homeward  herd  through  echoing  lanes  did  low, 
And  twittering  sparrows  nestled  'neatli  the  eaves. 
The  teal-duck  to  the  mountain-tarn  took  wing; 
Twilight  had  hung  her  lamp  above  the  hill ; 
When  I,  a  weary,  wayworn,  guilty  thing, 
Passed  by  the  gateway  to  the  rumed  mill. 
Time  had  not  changed  the  awpect  of  my  home ; 
The  cottage  >vith  the  ivied  porch  wan  there ; 
The  monthly  rose  still  hung  in  brilliant  bloom, 
Like  young  hopes  living  through  the  chills  of  care. 
The  sweetbriar  hedge  that  fenced  the  garden  round, 
The  rustic  seat  beneath  the  old  yew-tree. 
The  grassy  knoll,  where  fairy  rings  were  foimd. 
Were  all  unchanged :  the  change  was  all  in  me. 
I  gazed  with  sadness  on  the  scenes  of  youth, 
While  bitter  tears  coursed  down  my  hollow  cheeks ; 
Oh,  for  one  hour  of  innocence  and  truth  ! 
Of  sunny  childho.od'8  gay  and  guileless  freaks ! 

The  minor  poems  are  hut  few ;  among  them,  how- 
eyer,  is  a  charming  sonnet  on  the  Sabhath,  ex- 
pressing an  idea  that  must  have  often  occurred 
to  the  solitary  wanderer  on  that  universal  holiday. 


The  Redeemed  Rose;  or,  WxUies  Rest.    By  a  Lady. 
London :  T.  Hatchard,  Piccadilly.     1853. 

This  is  one  of  those  "  good  little  books  "  of  whicli 
there  are  such  a  prodigious  number,  and  for 
which,  looking  to  the  consumption,  there  must  be 
such  a  prodigious  demand.  Not  being  advocates 
for  cramming  too  much  religion  down  juvenile 
throats,  we  cannot  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
friends.  The  redeemed  rose  is  Master  Willie,  a 
little  boy  who  once  told  a  lie,  and  confessed  it— - 
and  was  soon  after  taken  to  bliss,  according  to 
established  rules  in  such  cases. 


Homceopnthij:  its  Olobules  (Bubbles)  analysed.  Se- 
cond Edition.  By  W.  J.  Cox,  M.R.C.S.,  M.B.,  &c. 
London  :  H.  Elliott,  1853. 

Homoeopathy  Fairly  Represented,  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Simnson's  "  Homoeopath v "  misrepresented.  By 
W.  Henderson,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh :  Constable  and  Co.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.     1853. 


Mb.  Cox  is  a  determined  foe  of  the  Homceopathic 
system  of  cure.     He  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
smash   the  wretched  delusion  to   atoms,  and  he 
sets  about  the  work  more  in   the  spirit  of  au 
iconoclast,  bent  on  the  speedy  and  summary  destruc- 
tion of  new-fangled  idols,  than  in  that  of  an  in- 
quiring philosopher  searching  after  truth.     He 
takes  upon  himself  the  office  of  executioner  rather 
than  of  judge,  and  in  the  very  act  of  professedly 
examining  the  evidence,  inflicts  capital  punish- 
ment with  all  the  vigour  of  an  angry  partisan. 
This  is  hardly  fair,   and  however  much  it  may 
minister  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  think 
with  him,  will  damage    both    himself  and   his 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
public.     His  principal  argument  against  HomcEo- 
pathy  is  derived  from  the  apparent  absurdity  of 
infinitesimal  doses,  and  he  illustrates  this  in  ri 
rather  amusing  way.     "We  all  know  that  homoeo- 
pathic professors   occasionally  pride    themselves 
upon  their  marvellous  attenuations,  by  means  of 
which  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  medicine 
may  be  subdivided  ad  infinitum ,-  but  we  are  not 
aware,  as  some  have  alleged,  that  such  infinitesi- 
mal atoms  constitute  their  grand  artillery  against 
disease.  *  Mr.  Cox  makes  some  curious  calcula- 
tions on  this  subject:   for  example  —  if  a  man 
had  resolved  upon  taking  one  grain  of  medicine  in 
globules  of  the  13th  potency,  it  would  emplor 
him  22  trillions  of  years   to   do  it,  swallowing 
them  at  the  rate  of  one  a  second.     Further,  the 
size  of  the  mass  he  must  swallow  would  be  rather 
more  in  bulk  than  the  entire  moon  —  and  if  the 
globules  were  of  the  14  th  potency,  in  order  to  get 
a  grain  of  medicine  into  his  stomach,  he  must 
swallowaquantity  of  inert  sugar  or  fluid  menstruum 
amounting  to    twice    the  weight  of  the  whole 
earth.     Again,  had  Adam  commenced  swallowing 
globules  of  the  sixth  power,  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  second,  from  the  moment  when  he  first  dre^v 
breath,   and  continued  doing  so   to  the  present 
hour,  he  would  as  yet  only  have  got  through  tl  .^ 
ninth  part  of  a  grain !  and,  lastly,  it  would  talx 
the  whole  population  of  the  globe  3000  years, 
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swallowing  at  the  same  rate,  to  get  through  a 
grain  in  globules  of  the  10  th  potency.  From  all 
this  Mr.  Cox  derives  the  inference  that  the  magi- 
cal globules  really  contain  nothing,  and  refers  us  to 
the  declaration  of  a  London  wholesale  druggist, 
who  manufactures  sixty  pounds  weight  of  homoeo- 
pathic drugs  every  fortnight,  and  who  has  been 
heard  to  aver  that  the  whole  business  is  a  farce, 
and  that  really  and  truly  the  drugs  do  contain 
nothing !  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Henderson  says 
concerning  this  wholesale  druggist  story,  which 
was  first  promulgated  by  Dr.  G-lover,  of  New- 
castle. He  argues  fairly  enough  that  the  story  is 
incredible,  first,  because  no  agent  of  a  firm  would 
reveal  a  fraud  practised  by  his  principals;  se- 
condly, because  it  is  infinitely  more  likely  that 
allopathic  druggists  would  invent  such  a  story, 
than  that  the  other  would  disclose  a  fraud,  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  prove  his  ruin; 
thirdly,  because  no  London  homoeopathic  druggist 
exists  who  prepares  any  such  quantity,  nearly  all 
homoeopathic  chemists  preparing  their  own  drugs ; 
and  it  is  incredible,  fourthly,  because  Dr.  Glover 
having  repeatedly  been  called  upon  to  give  the 
name  of  the  fradulent  firm,  has  declined  to  do  so, 
which  it  is  plain  he  never  would  if  he  were  cer- 
tain of  his  ground,  and  did  not  fear  that  compli- 
ance with  the  demand  would .  explode  the  whole 
story.  These  considerations  are,  we  think,  quite 
sufficient  to  stamp  the  silly  tale  as  a  malicious 
hoax,  **  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy,"  calcu- 
lated only  to  heap  odium  on  themselves,  We  are 
not  partisans  of  either  system,  and  would  secure 
if  possible  fair-play  for  both.  Allopathists  can- 
not get  rid  of  the  fact  that  homoeopathists  effect 
cures  —  and  they  do  not  satisfactorily  show  that, 
in  the  average  of  cases,  the  globules  are  not  quite 
as  successful  as  the  boluses.  In  a  word,  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  two  systems  do  not  tell  against  the 
new  one;  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case  —  so 
long  as  &cts  and  figures  place  the  one  plan  of 
treatment  on  a  par  with  the  other,  patients  will 
be  found  who  prefer  the  globule  of  sugar,  or  the 
spoonful  of  water,  to  the  bitter  bolus  or  the  griping 
draught.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  sickness,  a  strict  and  simple  diet,  upon  which 
both  physician  and  patient  ought  to  show  much 
more  reliance  than  they  do,  is  more  efficacious 
than  the  exhibition  of  poisonous  drugs,  and  that 
in  &ct  it  often  cures  pleasantly  and  speedily, 
where  the  course  of  medicine,  which  a  dashing 
allopathic  practitioner  woidd  prescribe,  will  pro- 
long the  disease  and  weaken  the  patient.  Fas  est 
ah  hoste  doceri:  the  medical  world  may  learn 
something  from  homoeopathy  when  they  have 
ceased  to  despise  it :  they  have  abandoned  the 
murderous  system  of  depletion,  at  the  instigation 
of  a  few  bold  innovators;  if  they  derive  more 
regard  for  diet,  and  more  caution  in  the  use  of 
drugs  from  Hahnemann,  they  and  their  patients 
too  may  be  all  the  better  for  it  —  and  we  may 
look  forward  to  some  progress  in  ^medical  science, 
which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  some  of  its 
professors,  has  idl  but  stood  still  from  the  days  of 
Galen. 
Wc^  have  noticed  these  two  books  together  for 


our  own  convenience ;  they  are  the  antipodes  of 
each  other  in  style  as  well  as  in  matter. '  Mr. 
Henderson's  work  is  a  calm,  good-humoured, 
scholarlike,  and  gentlemanly  peribrmanoe:  in  it  the 
reader  will  find  the  rationale  of  homoeopathio 
practice  fairly  enunciated  and  explained,  and  vin- 
dicated with  perfect  good  temper  from  the  absurd 
calumnies  which  the  wrath  and  jealousy  of  its 
adversaries  have  heaped  around  it.  Mr.  Cox's 
pamphlet  has  no  claim  to  a  corresponding  cha- 
racter, and  he  never  intended  that  it  should  have  : 
he  would  brain  his  opponents  with  a  club— which, 
however,  is  not  the  best  way  of  proving  that  they 
are  in  the  wrong.  The  effect  of  these  books  upon 
the  public,  different  as  they  are  in  matter  and 
manner,  will,  unless  we  be  much  mistaken,  bo 
one  and  the  same :  —  both  will  make  converts  to 
homoeopathy. 


The  Art  of  Beasoning :  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  of  Logic  inductive  and  deductive,  with 
an  Inti'oduotory  Outline  of  the  History  of  Logic. 
By  Samuel  Neil.  London:  Walton  and  Maberly. 
1853. 

The  substance  of  this  well-considered  and  masterly 
treatise  on  logic  appeared  first  in  the  numbers  of 
the  "British  Controversialist."  The  author  has 
carefully  revised  and  amplified  the  original  papers, 
and  has  conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  public  by 
publishing  them  in  a  popular  form  at  a  moderate 
price.  We  read  with  pleasure  some  of  the  papers 
as  they  appeared,  and  can  testify  to  their  merit 
on  the  score  of  practical  utility,  and  to  the  clear 
and  lucid  style  in  which  they  are  written.  They 
are  preceded,  in  the  present  neat  volume,  by  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
science  of  Logic.  We  know  of  no  popular  work 
on  this  subject  which  we  could  more  strongly  re- 
commend to  the  young  student. 

May  Dundas :  or  Passages  in  Young  Life.  By  Mas. 
Thomas  Geldabt.  London :  Hall,  Virtue,  and 
Co.     Norwich :  Josiah  Fletcher.     1853. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  illustrate  the  force 
of  example  upon  the  youthful  and  unformed  cha- 
racter. May  Dundas  is  a  lively,  clever,  and  hand- 
some, but  unfortunately  self-sufficient  young  girl. 
At  an  early  age  she  comes  to  London  with  her 
brother  to  seek  the  means  of  providing  for  herself. 
The  brother  is  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  and  May  is 
engaged  as  a  governess.  She  is  beguiled  into  an 
intimacy  with  a  young  fellow  of  good  expecta- 
tions, but  of  no  principle;  and  eventually,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  her  parents  and 
best  friends,  marries  him.  He  leads  her  a  wretched 
life  —  plays  the  part  of  a  selfish  scoundrel,  a  gam- 
bler, and  a  spendthrift,  and  when  ho  has  well 
nigh  squandered  everything,  is  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  dies.  Poor  May,  now  almost  a  penniless 
widow,  returns  with  her  babe  to  her  father's 
house,  and  starts  a  school,  which  prospers,  as  it  is 
bound  to  do — and  1^«  narrative  is  at  an  end. 
This  inartificial  and  very  venerable  plot  is  very 
chr\rmingly  worked  out,  and  is  made  the  vehicle 
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of  much  refined  sentiment  and  more  womanly  good 
sense  and  valuable  instruction.  There  are  several 
scenes  in  humble  life  described  with  a  touching 
effect — and  the  sketch  of  the  Markham  fiunily 
portrays  a  class  which  it  is  more  agreeable  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  in  books  than  in  actual  life. 
We  can  oommend  this  volume  to  the  shelves  of  the 
domestic  library  and  more  especially  where  young 
ladies  are  the  readers. 


Tk$  Ethnographical  Library.  The  Native  Races  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Papuans.  By  George 
Windsor  Earl,  M.R.A.S.  London :  Baiiliere,  219, 
Regent-street.     1853. 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  a  series  of 
ethnographical  works  in  the  style  of  the  present 
volume  is  an  undertaking  of  no  trifling  moment. 
The  demand,  however,  for  information  of  the  kind 
which  they  ought  to,  and  doubtiess  will,  contain, 
was  never  more  urgent  than  it  is  at  the  present 
hour ;  and  the  success  of  the  speculation  may  be 
regarded  as  tolerably  certain,  if  it  be  carried  Out 
with  liberality  and  spirit.  Ethnographers,  of  all 
men,  should  be  the  most  cautious  in  investigating 
the  grounds  of  the  facts  which  they  adduce,  and 
should  possess  such  power  of  discrimination  as  can 
only  be  obtained  through  long  familiarity  with 
what  is  already  known  of  the  different  races  of 
mankind.'-  The  student  wants  facts  especially; 
but  of  late  it  has  been  much  easier  to  meet  with 
theories,  and  these  for  the  most  part  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  they  can  neither  be  established,  nor  con- 
troverted, owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  positive 
knowledge  in  our  possession.  The  author  of  this 
first  volume  has  confined  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  compilation  of  facts  —  the  gathering  to- 
gether under  one  view  of  all  that  is  obtainable 
from  reliable  sources  concerning  the  different  tribes 
of  the  Papuan  race.  Many  startling  and  most  in- 
teresting details  will  be  found  in  lus  pages,  none 
more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  the  description  of 
the  natives  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  which,  but  for 
want  of  space,  we  would  transfer  to  our  columns. 
The  work  is  well  printed,  is  furnished  with  a  couple 
of  use^  maps,  and  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
coloured  engravings  —  the  last  a  most  important 
point,  it  being  impossible  by  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion to  mark  the  distinctive  differences  characteris- 
ing the  savage  tribes. 


The  Chase  in  Brittany.    By  J.  Hope.     (Travellers' 
Library).    London :  Longman  and  Go.     1853. 

We  learn  from  this  very  readable  volume,  that 
game  is  not  much  preserved  in  Brittany,  and  such 
a  thing  as  a  battue  being  unknown,  those  who 
would  fill  their  bag  must  work  hard  for  it.  The 
chase  is  really  a  chase  in  the  wilds  of  this  half- 
cultivated,  unenclosed  country;  but  it  has  its 
delights,  and  where  healthful  recreation  and  not 
wholesale  slaughter  is  the  object  of  the  sportsman, 
he  will  hardly  fail  of  being  satisfied.  Poaching, 
it  appears,-  is  very,  common,  and  cannot  well  be 
prevented;  the  poorest  man  easily  obtains  license 


to  shoot,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  a  trespasser  is 
warned  off  a  proprietor's  ground.  The  following 
is  an  amnsing  specimen  of  French  sport : — 

We  had  some  three  miles  to  walk  before  reachiog  the 
spot,  and  I  commenced  at  a  moderate  pad  of  three  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour.  "  Ah !  mon  brave,  mais  marcbez, 
vite."  **A11  in  good  time,"  said  I;  "we  have  plenty 
before  us."  At  length  we  turned  out,  and  in  the  first 
stubble  the  dogs  drew  and  pointed.  My  friend  was  in 
ecstasies.  "  Toho !  voila!"  I  walked  up  to  the  nearest 
dog,  who  seemed  close  to  his  game ;  but  where  was  Mon- 
sieur? He  was  beckoning  to  me,  and  edging  away  side- 
ways in  a  mysterious  manner.  What  the  deuce  is  he  at 
—  is  he  ill,  or  going  to  conjure,  or  what  ?  Bat  on  he 
goes  laterally,  like  a  crab,  with  his  gun  cocked  and  pointed 
in  an  imaginary  centre,  round  which  he  was  slowly  re- 
volving. I  pushed  on  to  my  dog.  Whirr !  whirr !  rose 
up  a  fine  covey  under  my  nose,  and  with  a  double  shot 
I  dropped  one ;  but  such  a  yell  arose :  "  Sacr-r-r-r-nom  dc 
diable— nom  de  cochon,"  ^c.  &c.;  and  up  came  loy 
friend  boihng  again.  "  JBon  !"  said  I.  "  Bon !  —mais 
non !  c'est  fort  mauvais — sacr-r-r  nom  de,'*  &c.  d^c.  I  then 
discovered  that  it  is  the  custom,  when  the  dog  points, 
instead  of  going  straight  to  him,  to  circle  round  him, 
gradually  drawing  to  the  centre,    until  you  reach  the 

game  or  noAhing I  loaded,  picked  up  my 

bird,  and  prepared  to  follow  the  direction  the  covey  had 
taken  ;  but "  Restez,  mon  ami ;  il  faut  dejeuner  d'abord; 
the  birds  will  scatter  while  we  are  eating."  *'  True ;  but 
why  eat  at  all  now  V*  **  Because  I  am  hungry,  and  want 
my  breakfast."  ....  Further  on  in  the  day,  when 
we  were  eating  again,  all  of  a  sudden  a  hare  jumped  out 
of  the  hedge,  not  twenty  yards  from  the  place  where  we 
were  sitting.  Oh,  what  a  row !  Sacr-r-r-r-ing  like  a  rusty 
wheel.  My  fHend  flew  up,  seized  his  gun,  and  slapped 
both  barrels  at  a  pull.  Puss  shook  her  scut,  and  boouced 
back  again  into  the  hedge;  and  headlong  after  her  dashed 
dogs  beating  and  the  chasseur.  The  hedge  was  enor- 
mously thick,  and  flill  of  the  most  prickly  briars  that  ever 
grew.  My  friend,  full  of  ardour,  launched  himself  from 
the  bank  right  into  the  middle  of  all,  and  there  he  stuck 
like  a  fly  in  a  gluepot,  but  withal  most  grievously  tor- 
mented, and  not  able  to  stir  an  inch.  "  All  sittin{{  on  a 
thorn,"  like  Philomel,  he  sung  for  help ;  but  had  my  life 
depended  on  it,  I  could  not  have  helped  him,  and  laughed 
till  I  was  obliged  toi^it  down.  At  last  he  came  out  piece- 
meal, execrating  puss,  me,  the  briars ;  but  swearing  to 
his  comfort  that  he  had  killed  the  hare,  which,  hon-ever, 
was  fields  away,  and  none  the  worse.  The  end  of  all 
was,  that,  the  game  being  thin,  he  took  to  shooting  black- 
birds, and  we  parted.  He  returned  in  the  evening  with 
three  blackbirds  and  a  tlirush,  but  full  of  ardour,  and 
exclaiming  about  the  bonne  chassc  we  had  hod. 


The  Drying  up  of  the  Euphrates ;  or,  the  Downfall 
of  Turkey  prophetically  considered.  By  John 
AiTON,  D.D.  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
Edinburgh  :  John  Menzies.     1853. 

The  anther  of  ''  The  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Ma- 
homet, and  the  Pope,"  of  whom  we  hope  our 
readers  have  a  pleasant  rememhrancc,  finds  the 
downfall  of  the  Turkish  empire  foretold  in  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  also  prophetically  re- 
presented in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Re- 
velations ;  but  the  clearest  prediction  to  this  effect 
he  considers  to  be  that  in  Hev.  xvi.  12,  "And  the 
sixth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  great 
river  Euphrates,  and  the  water  thereof  was  dried 
up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  East  might 
be  prepared." 

This  (says  he)  is  the  most  direct  prediction  of  any  in 
reference  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  period  too  of  its 
accomplishment,  as  one  of  the  steps  in  the  stair,  is  dis- 
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iinctly  marked  out;  and  the'events  which  have  happened, 
and  which  are  now  evolving,  are  indisputable  as  appli- 
cable alone  to  Turkey.  The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the 
brass  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  kingdoms  have  passed  away  ; 
three  of  Daniel's  beasts  have  departed ;  John's  seals  have 
all  been  opened — his  trumpets  have  cdl  been  sounded — 
and  live  of  his  vials  have  been  poured  out,  the  last  one 
Ave  years  ago,  on  the  seat  of  the  beast,  when  the  Pope 
tied  in  the  disguise  of  a  flunkey  from  Home,  &c.  &c. 

"We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  good  man's 
pamphlet  for  the  completion  of  his  illustrative 
commentary,  for  which  we  have  not  space  in  our 
columns,  and  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  the  character, 
not  of  a  divine,  but  of  a  true  British  patriot,  and 
speaks  out  boldly  too,  upon  a  question  upon  which 
he  has  earned  the  right  to  be  eloquent,  as  well  by 
personal  experience  as  by  carefil  study  and  ob- 
servation. Ho  sums  up  the  history  of  the  quarrel 
in  the  foUowing  brief  paragraph  :  — 

Russia  tried  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Grand  Sultan. 
Therefore,  Prince  Menschikoff  deliberately  insulted  Fuad 
Elfendi,  then  minister  of  Foreign  affairs  in  Turkey,  who 
immediately  gave  in  his  resignation.  In  the  same  spirit, 
certain  propositions  were  made  by  Bussia  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  with  a  demand  that  these  should  be  with- 
held from  the  knowledge  of  the  representatives  of  the 
other  powera  of  Europe.  Then  a  convention  was  pro- 
posed in  one  form ;  and  afterwards  a  convention  was  pro- 
posed in  another  form.  Another  note  was  presented  to 
Turkey  as  the  ultimatum^  with  the  throat  that,  if  the 
terms  of  it  were  not  agreed  to  by  the  Sultan,  the  Russian 
ambassador  would  be  obliged  to  leave  Constantinople, 
adding  that  Russia  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  very 
great  evils  that  must  ensue.  They  foimded  certain  other 
demands^  at.the  same  time  threatening  that  if  those  de- 
mands were  not  acceded  to,  they  would  send  an  army 
across  the  Pruth,  and  occupy  the  Danubian  provinces. 
Russia  did  so  accordingly,  which  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  invasion,  in  direct  violation  of  existing 
treaties.  The  moment  the  Russians  made  their  aggres- 
sion on  Turkey,  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
France  should  have  entered  the  Dardanelles,  and  thus 
have  advanced  or  retired  step  by  step  with  Russia. 
Thus  decisive  proof  would  have  been  afforded,  that 
this  country  and  France  meant  really  to  support  the 
Ottoman  empire.  This  movement  would  also  have  been 
useful,  in  case  the  Sultan  should  require  assistance 
against  the  violent  excitement  of  his  o\m  subjecLs.  But 
the  golden  opportimity  was  lost. 

Mr.  Alton  scouts  the  notion  that  Turkey  acts 
as  a  fender  to  the  British  possessions  in  India,  and 
has  no  fear  of  Eussia  attempting  any  conquest  in 
that  direction,  even  were  the  armies  of  the  Czar 
in  possession  of  Constantinople ;  considering  that 
it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  do  it.  He  is 
further  of  opinion,  that  the  Christian  population 
of  Turkey  would  rejoice  to  see  her  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Eussians,  because,  like  themselves,  they 
mainly  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  Turkey  in 
his  view  is  not  worth  preserving;  its  decay  is 
almost  complete,  and  its  downfall  not  to  be  la- 
mented ;  the  reign  of  Mohamedanism  being  the 
most  formidable  obstruction  to  the  Christianization 
of  the  Eastern  world.  As  Turkey  is  fated  to  fall 
at  no  very  distant  period,  he  looks  forward  to  the 
grand  debacle  as  an  event  the  most  profoundly  in- 
teresting to  all  nations,  and  most  especially  so  to 
Great  Britain.  She  will  be  involved  in  the  in- 
evitable war  that  will  follow;  and  he  counsels 
her  thus  to  act : — 


Our  Indian  empu'e  requires  that  Eg^-pt  should,  one 
way  or  another,  be  under  ourthmnb,  if  not  actually  in  our 
own  hands :  and  it  were  better  that  we  laid  hold  of 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor,  than  that  France  or 
Russia  were  permitted  to  do  so,  and  thereby  to  command 
India  and  the  high  road  to  it  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  With  this  view,  when. the 
general  scramble  begins  for  the  several  portions  of  this 
vast  empire,  England  will  do  well  to  catch  hold  of  Bey- 
rout  .  .  .  .,  the  only  safe  roadstead  and  most  important 
harbom*  for  our  ships  between  Alexandria  and  Scan- 
deroon  —  the  seaport  of  Damascus,  the  mart  of  Syrian 
commerce,  and  the  head- quarters  of  Christian  missions. 
A  squadron  of  our  war-ships,  riding  in  this  bay,  and 
steering  along  the  coast,  would  also  command  Tripoli, 
the  general  rendezvous  of  travellers  on  their  way  to  Le- 
banon, Latachia,  and  Gabili,  celebrated  for  growing  the 
finest  tobacco  in  the  world.  It  would  command  Antioch 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  from  whence  a  railway  may 
be  constructed  over  to  the  vale  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
down  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Scanderoon, 
one  of  the  main  gates  to  the  far  East,  the  port  of 
Aleppo,  and  the  mouth  of  the  passes  leading  to  Nineveh, 
Bagdad,  and  Babylon,  and  to  which  the  whole  commerce 

of  northern  Syria  is  brought A  frigate  and  a  few 

companies  on  shore  would  protect  the  beautiful  and 
classic  island  of  Rhodes,  and  its  harbour  of  fortifications 
as  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  whenever  the  Sultan  could 
no  longer  retain  them.  Then  and  thus,  with  Gibraltar 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  Malta  in  the 
middle,  and  the  healthy,  fertile,  and  fortified  Rhodes  at  the 
head  of  it,  that  great  inland  sea  were  all  oinr  own.  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria  would  become  provinces 
of  England,  and  every  road  to  our  Indian  enormous  terri- 
tories, of  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
would  be  barred  against  every  invader  from  Europe.  And 
more  than  all  that,  much  as  it  is,  the  Western  Asiatics 
and  Syrians,  and  Cyprians,  too,  would  become  Christian- 
ized, these  territories  colonized,  and  civilized,  and  Sax- 
onized,  and  a  way  prepared  for  the  kings  of  the  East. 
Should  tlio  obtaining  of  all  these  important  ends  cost 
us  a  war,  what  ministry  can  help  it,  and  what  man,  in 
Parliament  or  out  of  it,  would  grudge  the  expense  of 
conducting  it  to  a  sucessful  issue  ? 

Bravo,  the  Eev.  John  Alton !  Who  says  there 
is  no  ambition  under  a  presbyter's  gown  ?  If  this 
also  is  a  prophecy,  and  is  fated  to  be  fulfilled,  we 
hope  that  he  by  whom  it  has  been  so  manfully 
delivered,  may  five  to  witness  its  accomplishment. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  extracts  from  this 
vigorous  and  charactcrisric  brochure.  Let  the 
reader  procure  it  by  all  means ;  he  will  never  re- 
gret the  shilling  it  will  cost  him. 


Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Capuchin ;  or,  Scenes  of  Modem 
Monastic  Life.  By  Girolamo  VoLrE,  a  Converted 
Priest.    Ijondon :  Partridge  and  Oakey.     1853. 

If  we  had  not  known  before  that  monks  are  but 
men,  and  that  priests  commit  as  many  peccadilloes 
as  common  mortals,  we  might  have  learned  as 
much  from  this  book.  It  is  but  a  simple  narrative 
of  facts  which  even  RomMi  Catholics  themselves 
will  not  cai'e  much  to  deny,  and  which,  however 
enormous  they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  tender 
Christians,  will  be  regarded  by  men  of  the  world 
but  as  mere  matters  of  course.  There  are  revolting 
cruelties  practised  within  the  enclosures  of  monas- 
tic walls,  and  as  Protestants  we  are  of  course  in- 
dignant at  such  things  being  allowed ;  but  cruelties 
quite  as  great  are  common  in  our  own  priBons  and 
workhouses  wherever,  under  analogous  circum- 
stances, bad  men   exercise  irresponsible  control. 
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Capuchin  monks  vowed  to  purity  accumulato  in  | 
private  hoards  of  wealth;  and  wc  rail  at  their 
hypocrisy,  as  though  tho  same  thing,  hating  the 
cowl  and  shaven  crown,  were  not  just  as  common 
as  daylight  among  the  Evangelical  preachers  of 
London  and  those  staunch  Protestant  mastiffs  who 
have  made  such  a  capital  property  of  the  Pope's 
bull.  As  an  unadorned  narrative  of  the  life  of  a 
Capucliin,  from  his  first  noviciate  in  hoyhood  to 
his  ordination  and  missionary  experiences,  this 
little  work  is  one  of  considerable  value,  and  all 
the  more  so  as  it  is  evidently  free  from  exaggera- 
tion and  from  all  malice  and  invective.  The 
author  has  not  written  for  the  sake  of  efFi^ct,  but 
has  related  his  own  experience  faithfully  and 
simply,  leaving  it  to  work  its  own  result  upon  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  "We  shall  give  a  single 
extract  descriptive  of  an  individual,  the  type,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  a  rather  numerous  class  in- 
tended by  Nature  for  commercial  activities,  and 
dragged  by  circumstances  into  holy  orders. 

I  knew  of  a  Capuchin  priest,  who  abandoned  the  order, 
and  became,  1  believe,  sceptical.  This  man  possessed 
sixteen  thousand  Roman  sciidi,  which  in  Italy  is  con- 
sidered a  fortune.  Lnckinj*  the  ortlinary  means  of  the 
friars  for  accumulating  money,  he  had  recourse  to  extra- 
ordinary methods  of  enriching  himself.  He  invented 
masses  of  every  description,  and  pocketed  the  money 
that  was  paid  for  them.  It  is  well  known  that  neither 
mass  nor  any  otherrite  of  the  Catholic  church  is  performed 
without  payment.  Only  one  mass  can  properly  be  said 
for  each  day,  except  on  Christ  mas -day,  when  three  ore 
said.  But  307  were  far  too  few  to  satisfy  his  desires ; 
3,000  would  scarcely  content  him.  Masses  from  the 
missions,  ma.sses  from  the  convent,  masses  from  the 
sacristy,  masses  from  legacies,  masses  from  devotees, 
masses  from  penitents,  masses  from  the  devout,  masses, 
in  short,  too  numerous  to  mention,  sprung  from  his  brain. 
His  imaginative  faculties  were  so  active  that  he  would 
never  have  exhausted  his  stock  of  masses,  had  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  Methuselah.  His  ingenious  contrivance  was 
discovered,  but  he  managed  to  escape  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical inquisition ;  cmd,  of  course,  no  other  had  the  power 
to  impeach  and  condemn  him,  the  matter  being  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  civil  investigation. 


A  Summer* $-day  Dream;  with  other  Poemi,  By 
Henry  Francis  Kobinson.  London:  W.  Pick- 
ering.    1853. 

"We  had  nearly  pitched  this  volume  into  the  waste 
paper  basket,  in  a  fit  of  wrath  and  something 
else,  on  glancing  at  the  first  four  lines.  Here 
they  are : 

The  poet's  mind,  of  noble  mould, 

As  poets  ought  to  be ; 
Far  more  than  all  the  dross  of  gold, 

Loves  Nature's  beauty.  ^! ! ! ) 

"Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  hand  which 
committed  such  unmitigated  doggerel  as  that  to 
paper  and  to  print,  could  by  any  possibility  write 
anything  worth  reading.  Fortunately,  however, 
we  were  led  to  dive  a  little  further  into  the 
volume,  and  were  soon  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  presence  of  many  really  charming  passages, 
marked  by  the  melodious  expression  of  just  and 
natural  sentiments.  We  must  quote  one  of  them 
at  once,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  take  the 
taat«  of  that  villanous  introduction  out  of  the 


reader's  mcmth.     Hero  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
decline  of  life ;  — 

Why,  as  the  day  declines,  must  we  too  lose 
'The  new-bom  sense  of  renovated  youth. 
And  happiness  complete?     And  as  the  world 
Kach  moment  older  grows,  why  do  we  seem 
To  grow  in  spirit  older  with  it  too? 
Why  does  the  pageant  of  the  setting  sun 
Stir  memory  to  sadness,  and  the  clouds 
^Yhich  gather  at  departing  day,  seem  tinged 
With  reminiscent  glories  that  lead  back, 
As  in  a  fairy  bark,  the  time-worn  heart, 
Down  to  a  younger  land  ?    Why  do  we  pause, 
And  startle  at  the  shadows  of  our  years. 
Fast  gathering  round  us,  like  autumnal  leaves 
Strewn  on  deserted  shores  ?     Or  oftentimes 
Uo/e  from  the  dreary  solitude  of  age 
Into  the  backward  past,  until  our  eyes 
Fill  with  reijretful  tears  ;  —  as  we  iu»y  watch 
From  off  the  stem  of  some  swift  gliding  bark 
A  loved,  familiar  coast,  whose  outline  long 
Retains  our  aching  sight,  until  it  dips 
Below  the  rising  wave,  and  henceforth  has 
To  us  existence  but  in  memorj'  ? 

We  cannot  find  space  for  the  answer  to  this  per- 
tinent question,  which  every  man  however  can 
answer  for  himself.  These  two  short  extracts 
must  suffice  for  our  purpose ;  and  they  will  serve 
to  characterise  Mr.  Robinson's  production  more 
faithfully  than  anything  we  could  say  concerning 
it.  It  appears  to  us  a  strange  bundle  of  contra- 
rieties, in  which  are  many  things  delightful  to 
read  and  suggestive  of  old  and  dear  remembrances 
—  and  almost  as  many  which  are  beneath  criti- 
cism, and  smack  more  of  tho  metre  of  the  Seven 
Dials  than  of  any  other  style  of  literature  with 
which  we  happen  to  be  acquainted.  Cut  down 
your  book  at  least  one-third,  Mr.  Eobin8on,&nd 
you  shall  gain  ten  times  the  number  of  readers. 


Chronicle  selected  from  the  Originals  of  Cartaphilus, 
the  Wandering  Jew.  Embracing  a  period  oi  nine- 
teen centuries.  Now  first  revealed  to  and  edited 
by  David  Hoffman,  Hon.  J.U.D.  of  Gottegen. 
Vol.  II.    London :  T.  Bosworth.     1853. 


Ik  this,  the  second  volume  of  this  "  strange  event- 
ful history,"  the  Wandering  Jew  continues  the 
story  of  his  life,  with  its  aw^  changes,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  third  to  nearly  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century.  At  Home  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  TertuUiaii,  whose  correspondence 
is  made  the  vehicle  of  many  curious  records,  and 
carries  on  the  narrative  of  events  which  take  place 
in  the  eternal  city  while  Cartaphilus  is  travelling 
through  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  the  three  cen- 
turies of  which  this  volume  forms  a  kind  of  bio- 
graphical history,  the  reader  is  introduced  to  all 
the  most  celebrated  characters  of  that  long  period, 
and  the  acts  of  their  whole  lives  are  passed  under 
review,  and  the  influence  for  good  or  evil  which 
they  exercised  upon  the  world,  is  weighed  in  tbo 
balance  of  impartial  judgment.  The  unhapp}' 
Jew  himself  undergoes  three  several  transforma- 
tions —  one  at  the  end  of  each  century  of  exist- 
ence —  and  eaoh  time  his  youth  is  renewed  in 
outward  form  and  beauty,  while  the  old  heart 
yet  bums  and  withcrp  within.     The  fifFt  of  these 
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Ihreo   kansformaUons  is  cfFoctod  by  the  foun- 
dering of  a  vessel  at  sea,  in  which  he  is  sub- 
merged and  borne  to  the  bottom,  where  he  seems 
to   spend   a  long  though  indefinite  period,  and 
where  he  becomes  famiHar  with  the  monsters  and 
mysteries  of  the  great  deep.     At  length  he  feels 
the  transformation   suddenly   accomplished,  and 
darts  up  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  yoimg 
man  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  is  yet  in  tune  to 
escape  by  the  boat  —  having  really  been  under 
water  but  ten  minutes.     The  next  transformation 
is  by  fire :  he  leaps  in  a  fit  of  delirium  into  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  and  after  undergoing  indescri- 
bable tortures,  which  by  degrees  harden  him  to 
the  endurance  of  them,  has  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  mysterious  operations  of  fire,  upon  which  he 
philosophises,  we  must  confess,  not  very  intelli- 
gibly.    But  an  eruption  takes  place,  and  the 
luckless  Jew  is   shot  forth  in  the  shape  of  a 
shrunken  and  hideous  monster,  again  to  wander 
through  the  world  for  another  century,  the  object 
of  universal  alarm  and  disgust.     He  spends  the 
last  ten  years  in  Constantinople,  where  he  has  a 
presentiment  that  he  is  turning  into  stone.     At 
the  end  of  that  time  his  destiny  brings  him  to  the 
Grotto  of  Antiparos,  where  he  is  struck  motion- 
less by  a  mortal  chill,  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
months  and  eleven  days  is  petiified  into  a  mass 
of  rock,  from  which  he  emerges  like  a  young 
bird  from  its  shell,  again  to  resume  his  eternal 
vagahondisings.     These  strange  and  fanciful  meta- 
morphoses are   evidently  adopted  by  the  author 
to  serve  as  occasions  for  introducing  a  mass  of 
very  various  and  curious  speculations  of  a  philo- 
sophic kind,  which  he  might  not  think  proper  to 
propound  in  a  more  serious  form,  and  which  yet 
may,  for  all  we  know,  contain  his  real  opinions 
in  regard  to  subjects,  concerning  which  the  in- 
vestigations of  scientific  and  learned  men  have  as 
yet  elicited  nothing  decidedly  satisfactory.    Alto- 
gether this  story  is  one  fraught  with  wonders. 
It  will  have  an  indefinable  charm  for  a  certain 
class  of  readers  —  and  it  will  be  an  incomprehen- 
sible riddle  to  not  a  few  —  but  to  all  who  possess 
it  it  will  prove  a  magazine  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, interspersed  with  natural  sentiments,  and  at 
times  with  strangely  singular  opinions. 


Memoir  of  Dr.  Charles  Webster,  Founder  of  St. 
Peter's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  dc.  With  an  Account 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  of  the  High  Church, 
Edinburgh.  By  Grace  Webster.  Edinburgh : 
Sutherland  and  Knox.     1853. 

As  a  general  rule,  biographies  should  not  be  writ- 
ten by  relatives,  who  are  not  in  'their  right  place 
when  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  characters  of  those 
in  whoee  memories  they  have  a  personal  interest. 
It  is  rarely  that  the  public  gets  an  honest  verdict 
when  such  is  the  case ;  and  the  only  apology  for 
the  practice  is,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  stranger 
to  the  deceased  who  is  in  possession  of  the  requi- 
site information  and  willing  to  undertake  the  task. 
This  difficulty  could  hardly  have  existed  in  the 
present  instance ;  and  we  regret,  as  weU  for  the 
sake  of  the  lady  who  has  written  this  volume  as 


for  that  of  the  departed  worthies  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  that  she  did  not  transfer  the  business  to 
a  less  partial  and  more  competent  hand.     But  it 
is  plain  that  her  object  has  been  to  make  a  book 
rather  than  to  write  a  biography ;  and  we  have 
here,  in  consequence,  four  hundred  pages  of  ex- 
tracts from  previous  writers  mixed  up  with  ori- 
ginal rigmarole  and  twaddle,  false  sentiment  and 
villanous  grammar,  containing  altogether  less  in- 
formation concerning  the  Doctors  Webster,  than 
might  have  been  given  in  fifty  pages  by  any  one 
who  knew  how  to  give  it.     In  addition  to  the 
lady's  own  biography  of  Alexander  Webster,  we 
have,  lugged  in,  the  entire  article  from  the  Encj-- 
clopsedia  Britannica,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
reprint  of  his  pamphlet  on  that  notable  phenome- 
non,  the    Cumbuslang  Revival,  which  occupies 
nearly  fourscore  pages !     Penny-  a-lining  is  child's 
play  compared  to  this.     If  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  allowable,  Grace  Webster  may  perpe- 
trate ten  volumes  in  less  time  than  she  would 
"  crochet'*  one  table  cover ;  and  we  may  see  ail 
our  ladies  throwing  aside  their  knitting  needles 
and  taking  to  author-craft,  armed  with  pen  and  ink 
and  monster  pairs   of  shears.     IIa\dng  at    last 
buried  Dr.  Alexander,  the  writer  regales  us  with 
an  account  of  his  house,  and  we  are  gravely  in- 
formed, that  the  doctor's  study  was  an  oblong 
wainscottcd    apartment  —  that   the   dining-room 
had  wainscot  on  one  side  and  paper  hangings  on 
the  other  —  that  the  mantel-pieces  were  of  mar- 
ble—  that   the   house   was    composed   of    three 
stories  —  that  an  eminent  physician  admired  the 
staircase — that  the  window-shutters  were  secured 
by  wooden  bars,  &c.  &c.,  and  she  deplores  the  fact 
that  the  house  no  longer  exists,  having  been  swept 
off  by  the  march  of  modem  improvements.   What 
a  tremendous  loss  it  must  have  been  to  the  world  ! 
The  memoir  of  Dr.  Charles  Webster  is  meagre  in 
the  extreme,   and  utterly  fails  of  imparting  any 
idea  of  the  man.     It  is  eked  out  by  rambling  ac- 
counts of  other  persons ;  among  the  rest  is  his 
brother  George,  who  lived    beyond  the   age   of 
seventy,  and  died  with  all  his  teeth  in  his  head, 
white  and  sound  — not  so  much  as  a  single  carious 
grinder  — "  a  result,  no  doubt,  of  godliness,  which 
hath  the  promise,"  &c.  as  our  admiring  biographer 
piously   remarks.     The    penultimate   chapter   is 
devoted  to  the  domestic  servants  of  the  Websters, 
who  are  all  deemed  worthy  of  lasting  remem- 
brance; and  John,  and  Betty,  and  ]S"anny,  and  Lily, 
who    rubbed    and    scrubbed  about    house,    and 
blacked  the  shoes  and  washed  the  faces  of  the 
young  folks,  have  each  honourable  mention ;  and 
we  are  told  that  when  Betty  could  scrub  no  longer, 
she  got  a  situation  as  housekeeper  at  the  Methodis.;t 
chapel.     If  our  readers  are  desirous  of  more  of 
such  edifying  information,  we  must  refer  them  to 
the  volume.     We  have  no  doubt  the  writer  is  ;i 
well-meaning  lady,  who  would  rule  her  house 
excellently,  according  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
system ;  but  she  made  an  enormous  blunder  when 
she  set  about  writing  a  book,  a  labour  for  which 
she  has  not  a  single  intellectual  qualification. 
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The  Patlvohgy  ami  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
cidosit ;  and  on  the  local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal 
and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mistaken  for,  or 
associated  tcith^  Phthisis.  By  J.  H.  Bennett, 
M.D.,  F.R.SE.  Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Knox. 
JiOndon:  Simpkiu,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1853. 

We  cannot  but  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable ; 
contribution  to  medical  science,  and  we  would 
strongly  call  the  attention  of  our  medical  friends 
to  it,  because  it  casts  a  gleam  of  hope  upon  a 
sombre  and  gloomy  subject,  and  holds  out  a  pro- 
mise which  every  man  in  the  profession  is  bound 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  realise.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  or  more  satisfactory  than  the  proofs 
furnished  in  this  volume  of  the  jwssibility  of  ar- 
resting pulmonary  disease,  even  after  it  has  made 
alarming  progress  —  and  of  preventing  its  usually 
fatal  termination.  The  cases  recorded  here  do 
not  admit  of  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  it  is,  therefore,  imperative  upon  the 
whole  profession  to  investigate  the  matter  fairly 
and  at  once,  and  to  give  to  sufferers  the  immediate 
advantage  that  may  accrue  from  the  adoption  of 
the  treatment  here  recommended.  Another  sub- 
ject, too,  of  scarcely  less  importance,  'svill  bo  found 
practically  treated  in  the  Cases  of  Pharyngeal 
Disease,  recorded  and  commented  upon  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  volume.  "We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  in  the  country  at  this  moment  labouring 
under  gloomy  apprehensions  of  death  impending 
from  consumption,  whose  diseases  are  merely  pha- 
rjTigeal,  and  who  would  be  restored  to  cheerful- 
ness by  the  bare  perusal  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
this  work.  They  would  there  see  from  what  a 
comparatively  trifling  cause  their  apprehensions 
have  arisen,  and,  by  submitting  to  the  necessarj^ 
local  applications,  get  rid  of  them  for  ever. 
Though  Dr.  Bennett's  work  is  a  purely  practical 
treatise,  it  is  not  wanting  in  sound  reason  and 
argument  —  and  we  confidently  anticipate  for  it 
an  extensive  and  favourable  reception. 


A  Compute  System  of  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and 
Practical ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Pri- 
vate Students.  By  James  Trotter.  Edinburgh : 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  London;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.     1853. 

This  volume  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  com- 
plete system  of  arithmetic,  not  a  mere  elementary 
work,  but  that  and  something  more.  The  author 
says  in  his  preface,  that  his  chief  aim  has  been  "to 
teach  not  the  mechanical  part  of  the  science  only, 
but  real  arithmetic,  by  framing  the  exercises  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  reason  upon 
the  matter,  and  thus  to  become  a  self-instructor." 
There  are  between  three  and  four  thousand  new 
exercises  in  this  volume,  and  above  two  hundred 
worked  at  length  and  minutely  explained.  For 
all  practical  piirposes  this  is  enough  and  more  than 
enough.  The  whole  of  the  exercises  have  been 
prepared  with  a  view  of  familiarising  the  learner 
with  the  details  of  actual  business. 


Spain,  its  Position  and  KvangelizcUion,  Se.  By 
.Fames  Thomson.  I^ondon :  Partridge  and  Oakev. 
1h:);}. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  the  present  position 
and  prospects  of  Spain  in  a  religious  point  of  viev 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  this  pamphlet.  The 
author  who  was  formerly  the  agent  of  the  Bible 
Society,  is  sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  peninsula.  Several  interesting  papers 
on  Portugal  are  added,  and  some  important  parti- 
culars are  given  with  regard  to  that  country  not 
usually  mentioned  in  the  diaries  of  travellers. 


The  Scottish  Revieiv.    A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  (ieueral  Literature.  No.  IV.  October, 
,  IX'ri.     (Jlasgow;  Scottish  Temperance  IjCRgiie. 

The  present  number,  which  completes  the  first 
volume  of  this  able  review,  commences  with  aD 
interesting  and  amusing  paper  on  th&Eationale  of 
Electro -Biology.  The  subject  is  philosophically 
considered,  in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  need  be, 
and  several  very  remarkable  narratives  are  intro- 
duced by  way  of  illustration.  Ten  years  ago  not 
one  of  them  would  have  found  credence  —  now 
the  case  is  altogether  different,  and  the  general 
mind  is  looking,  not  for  the  evidence  of  collusion 
or  imposture,  but  for  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  facts  which  challenge  observation.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  the  solution  of  the  writer  of  the 
above  article;  but  it  is  sug^stive  of  a  further 
secret  not  yet  revealed.  The  remaining  nine 
articles  in  this  number  arc  all  good,  and  upon 
topics  of  present  interest. 


Medical  Reform  ;  being  tlie  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  a 
Xationai  Institute  of  Medicine.  By  Azyoos. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.     1853. 

Azyoos  is  scandalized  at  the  present  position  of  the 
medical  practitioners  of  this  country.  Ho  ranks 
them  as  the  second  body  in  the  state,  assuming 
the  clergy  to  be  the  first.  From  the  want  of  pro- 
per organization  they  are,  according  to  his  view, 
in  an  anomalous  position,  discreditable  alike  to 
the  government  and  to  the  healing  science.  The 
profession  is  a  huge  lottery,  in  which  there  are 
but  few  prizes,  which,  when  they  come  at  all, 
come  in  the  shape  of  excessive  popularity  —  and 
he  hints  that  the  very  popular  physician  is  the 
very  worst  whom  a  patient  can  consult.  He  sees, 
on  an  average,  upwards  of  forty  patients  before 
noon,  and  supposing  him  to  commence  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  this  will  give  him  exactly 
six  minutes  to  the  individual  examination  and 
prescription  of  every  patient !  He  is  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  a  few  simple  formularies,  which  he 
knows  at  least  are  harmless.  Weak-minded  imi- 
tators copy  his  nostrums,  and  in  the  end  the  medical 
art  is  degraded  by  the  means  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments —  so  that  large  practices,  the  only  prizes 
which  the  profession  offers  at  present  to  its  mem- 
bers, are  in  many  ways  its  bane.  For  one  vrho 
gets  such  a  prize  there  are  a  hundred,  it  may 
be,  equally  deserving,  who  get  blanks,  and  are 
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martyred  in  various  waj's,  and  whose  knowledge 
and  intellect  are  lost  to  tlie  public,  for  lack  of  re- 
cognition. The  author  of  this  pamphlet  would 
reform  this  altogether ;  and  to  that  end  he  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain,  having  for  its  local  habita- 
tion a  suitable  pile  of  buildings  on  a  scale  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  and  controlling  the  whole  medical 
staff  of  the  country.  It  should  consist  of  five 
different  departments  —  the  Scientific,  the  Educa- 
tional, the  Practical,  the  Financial,  and  the  Poli- 
tical and  Miscellaneous.  What  is  to  be  done  by 
the  heads  and  functionaries  of  each  of  these  de- 
partments he  sets  forth  at  length.  If  his  plan 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  powers  that 
be,  we  will  turn  to  it  again  and  discuss  its  feasi- 
bility ;  in  the  meanwhile  we  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  all  concerned,  as  containing  some  good 
points  which  show  at  least  a  tendency  to  the  re- 
form of  popular  absurdities. 


Alderman  Ralph ;  or  the  History  of  the  Borough  and 
Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Willowacrej  dc. 
By  Adam  Hornbook.  London:  G.  Routledge 
and  Co.     1853. 

The  story  of  Alderman  Ralph  opens  in  a  public- 
house  parloui*,  where  a  coterie  of  knaves  and 
honest  men,  but  blockheads  for  the  most  part,  are 
assembled  to  drivel  nonsense  and  to  pay  their 
devoirs  to  Sir  John  Barleycorn.  They  are  thrown 
into  consternation  by  the  apparition  of  a  man 
who  walks  in  and  calls  for  a  pint  of  ale,  and  then, 
drinking  it,  walks  out  again.  Upon  this  prodi- 
gious event,  which  is  to  Adam  Hornbook's  novel 
what  the  siege  of  Troy  is  to  the  "  Iliad,"  hinges 
the  whole  story.  There  are  some  dozen  or  more 
characters  in  the  book,  but  they  are  cast  too  much 
in  one  mould,  being  all  fools — the  old  alderman 
himself  differing  from  the  rest  mainly  by  lying 
a-bcd,  ill  of  the  spleen,  during  a  good  part  of  the 
action  of  the  drama.  The  only  two  who  stand 
out  a  little  in  relief  from  the  others  are,  Jack  Jigg, 
the  fiddler,  who  is  at  once  a  drunken  thief  and  a 
model  of  morality  and  Christian  virtue;  and 
Dingyleaf,  a  sort  of  travestie  of  Dominie  Sampson 
turned  rogue.  There  are  two  notable  villains. 
Lawyer  Threap  and  Sir  Nigel  Nickem,  common- 
place scamps  both,  whom  the  authoi:  pistols  with- 
out remorse  when  he  wants  them  out  of  the  way 
— and  two  heroines,  one  a  good  girl  who  minds 
her  cookery-book  and  her  sick  uncle;  and  the 
other  a  sentinfontal  nondescript,  who  flirts  with  the 
baronet  and  with  the  alderman's  apprentice,  giving 
the  latter  the  preference  when  the  former  has  run 
to  the  end  of  his  tether.  The  toll-keeper,  Gre- 
gory, is  the  goblin  of  the  piece,  and  he  is  a  very 
useful  subject  indeed  to  the  author,  being  a  sort  of 
moral  Proteus,  now  a  fiend  of  darkness,  now  an 
angel  of  Ught — now  a  desperate  savage,  and  anon 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb — becoming  anythmg  or  every- 
thing to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  drama.  Adcan 
Hornbook,  following  the  example  of  Fielding, 
divides  his  romance  into  books,  and  gives  an  oc- 
casional introductory  chapter  of  philosophy ;  he 


recommends  the  reader  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  pass 
them  over ;  we  heartily  second  his  recommenda- 
tions as  excellent  for  all  readers.  The  writer  of 
this  vivacious  but  foolish  book  has  made  the  fatal 
blunder  of  mistaking  animal  spirits,  of  which  he 
appears  to  possess  aA  uncommon  share,  for  humour, 
of  which  he  has  none  at  all.  In  the  selection  of 
names  (a  sure  test  of  a  writer's  tact)  he  is  worse 
than  unfortunate,  callmg  the  mansion  of  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  piece  l^vesoup  House !  The  events 
of  the  story,  though  they  are  of  the  very  smallest 
importance,  are  not  only  improbable,  but  actually 
impossible  from  beginning  to  end,  and  could  only 
take  place  in  a  community  utterly  destitute  of 
brains  to  a  man. 


Tlie  National  Miscellany  for  October,  1853.    London  : 

John  Henry  Parker. 

Thebe  are  eight  papers  in  this  sixth  number  of 
the  new  Miscellany.  The  first,  upon  Cyphers,  is 
a  clever  exposS  of  the  manner  in  which  secret 
correspondence  is  frequently  carried  on  in  the  face 
of  day ;  but  the  author  is  not  the  first  who  has 
discovered  the  key  to  the  crabbed  communications 
that  occasionally  figure  in  the  Times  newspaper — • 
nor  does  he  show  us  how  sentences  consisting 
entirely  of  Arabic  figures  are  to  be  read,  though 
that  problem  too  has  been  solved.  The  paper  on 
Roman  London  is  the  most  valuable  one,  and 
might  be  continued  with  advantage.  The  artider 
on  Turkey  is  well-timed,  and  of  more  than  average 
merit.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  Table- 
turner,  the  jokes  in  which  are  rather  of  the  gal- 
vanic order. 


Dramas  of  CaUUron,  Tragic,  Comic,  and  Legendary. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish,  principally  in  the 
metre  of  the  original.  By  Denis  Florence 
McCarthy,  Esq.  In  two  volumes.  London : 
Charles  Dolman.     1853. 

The  literary  world  are  indebted  for  these  volumes, 
containing  six  of  the  entire  dramas  of  Calderon, 
to  Mr.  McCarthy's  profound  admiration  for  the 
works  of  the  great  Spanish  lyrist.  That  such 
admiration  is  well  bestowed,  no  one  familiar  with 
the  rich  and  brilliant  vein  of  poetic  feeling  and 
poetic  imagery  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  works  of  that  voluminous  and  dazzling  writer 
will  call  in  question.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  few  comparatively  of  English  readers  have,  in 
the  present  day,  any  competent  knowledge  of  the 
treasures  of  Spanish  literature.  The  Spanish 
tongue  appears  to  be  cultivated  among  us  almost 
exclusively  by  commercial  men  for  commercial 
purposes  —  and  there  are  so  few  facilities  for  its 
acquirement  that  it  is  rare  even  to  meet  with  such 
elementary  works  as  grammars  and  dictionaries 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  bookseller.  The  case  was 
very  different  two  centuries  back.  Then  our  poets 
and  dramatists  borrowed  almost  as  much  fi*om 
Spain  as  they  do  now  from  France ;  but  they  never 
imearthed  a  hundredth  part  of  the  quarry,  and 
appear  to  have  made  no  very  judicious  selection 
in  what  they  brought  away.    We  feel  grutefril  tg 
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Mr.  McCarthy  for  the  really  splendid  addition  to 
our  limited  stock  of  Spanish  poetry  which  his 
present  volumes  supply.  A  poet  of  no  mean  order 
himself,  he  may  claim  as  a  translator  to  stand 
among  those  of  the  highest  rank ;  and  wo  may 
pay  him  the  just  tribute  of  declaring  that  no  man 
who  has  translated  so  much  from  his  admired 
author  has  translated  so  well.  In  fact  his  trims - 
lation  is  something  more  than  translation  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  gives  us 
not  merely  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original, 
but  the  very  cadence,  accent,  and  ring,  and  tune, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Spaniiu-d — and  we  seem  to  be 
reading  Spanish,  not  English,  as  wo  turn  over 
page  after  page,  so  similar  is  the  rhythm  to  that  of 
the  original. 

It  was  once  the  fashion  to  compare  Calderon 
with  Shakspeare.  Upon  this  unlearned  com- 
parison Mr.  McCarthy  has  some  sensible  remai'ks, 
a  portion  of  which  we  shall  extract.    He  observes  : 

Though  tbo  dramas  of  Spain  and  England  have  been 
often  compared,  and  are  said  to  resemble  each  other, 
nothing  can  be  more  dilferent.  In  wild n ess  of  imagin- 
ation and  splendour  of  poetrj',  in  the  change  of  pla^e, 
and  total  disregard  of  all  tli«  "  unities,"  there  is  much  in 
common  ;  but  here  the  resomblance  ends.  In  the  Kng- 
lish  theatre,  the  eharnctcrs  arr  jdways  the  representatives 
of  iiKlividuals  —  in  the  Spanish,  of  classes  ;  tlie  man  is 
everything  on  the  English  stii^e  — on  the  Spanish,  he  is 
not! ling.  In  the  former,  we  look  on  the  actors  in  the 
(b'ama  as  beings  of  a  kindred  nature  with  our  own  ;  in 
the  latter  (at  least  in  its  tragedy),  as  merely  personifi 
cations  of  the  >'irtues  or  vices  to  be  represented.  In 
Shakspeare,  the  characters  are  flesh  and  blood ;  where 
none  ore  so  monstrously  wicked  as  not  to  be  relieved  by 
an  occasional  ray  of  a  better  nature,  and  none  so  sterling 
as  not  to  exhibit  a  Uttlo  of  the  common  alloy  of  human- 
ity. In  Calderon,  tliey  are  cast  in  an  inflexible  mould  of 
viiin:.>  or  vice,  and  preserve  their  golden  or  iron  rigidity 
t>  the  last.  Shalvspeare's  figures  have  the  warmth  and 
coluuring  of  the  canvas;  Culileron's  the  flxed  and  colder 
outline  of  the  marble.  In  the  one  we  have  the  incalcu- 
lable vicissitudes  of  life ;  in  the  other  the  inevitable  cer- 
tainty of  fate.  In  Calderon  it  is  ever  the  constant  sun- 
shine or  the  unbroken  gloom  of  his  climate:  in  Shak- 
spe^u'e,  the  dark  and  bright — the  smiles  and  tears  of  our 
own.  Shakspeai'e  possessed  higher  qualities,  and  was; 
apparently  the  deeper  thinker.  Calderon  possessed  quali- 
ties in  which  the  other  was  deficient,  and  was,  perhaps, 
in  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  poet  but  little  his  infe- 
rior. In  the  worship  of  external  nature,  the  English- 
man, with  all  his  warmth,  is  cold  compared  with  the 
Spaniard;  in  the  revelations  of  her  mysteries  and  the 
inward  workings  of  the  soul,  the  latter  must  be  pro- 
nounced superficial  when  compared  to  the  former. 
Shakspeare  invented  characters  in  abundance — but  feAV 
plots;  Calderon  invented  innumerable  plots — but  few 
characters^  The  one  was  fertile  in  delineation,  the  other 
in  invention.  In  fact,  both  are  admirable  of  their  kind, 
but  both  are  founded  on  totally  difierent  principles  of 
dramatic  propriety,  and  we  may  relish  and  admire  the 
one  witliout  being  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  blind  to  the 
merits  of  the  other. 

These  remarks  are  just  and  discriminating,  and 
will  be  Berviceable  to  the  reader  who  here,  for  the 
first  time,  makes  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Calderon.  "VVe  proceed  now  to  give  one  or  two 
simples  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  translation,  which  our 
space  compels  us  to  conlinc  to  very  narrow  limits. 
The  f)l lowing  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  imagery 
of  the  florid  Spaniard  ; — 


Phenix.  Ah !  no  more  can  gladden  me 

Sunny  shores  or  dark  projections, 

AVhere  in  emulous  reflections 

lUend  the  rival  land  and  sea ; 

AVhen,  alike  in  charms  and  powers, 

Where  the  woods  and  waves  are  meeting — 

Flowers  with  foam  are  seen  competing — 

Sparkling  foam,  with  snow-wliite  flowers; 

For  the  garden,  envious  grown 

Of  the  curling  waves  of  ocean, 

Lives  to  imitate  their  motion ; 

And  the  amorous  zephyr,  blown 

Out  to  sea  from  fragrant  bowers, 

In  the  shining  waters  laving 

Back  returns,  and  makes  the  waving 

Leaves  an  ocean  of  bright  flowers ; 

When  Uie  sea  too,  sad  to  view 

lis  barren  wastes  of  waves  forlorn, 

Striveth  swiftlv  to  adorn 

m 

All  its  realm,  and  to  subdue 
The  pride  of  its  majestic  mien. 
To  second  laws  it  doth  subject 
Its  nature,  and  with  sweet  effect 
Blends  fields  of  blue  with  waves  of  green, 
Coloured  now  like  heaven's  blue  dome, 
Now  plumed  as  if  from  verdant  bowers, 
The  garden  seems  a  sea  of  flowers, 
The  sea  a  garden  of  bright  foam  : 
How  deep  my  pain  must  be  is  plain, 
Since  nought  delights  my  heart  or  eye, 
Nor  earth,  nor  air,  nor  sea,  nor  sky. 

1  he  following  passionate  speech  of  Fernando, 
who  disdains  to  purchase  liberty  at  the  price  of 
his  country's  dishonour,  evidently  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  Lord  Byron  that  famous  piece  of  de- 
clamation which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice  at  the  place  of  execution,  com- 
mencing with  the  words : 

I  speak  to  time  and  to  eternity, 

( 'f  which  I  grow  a  portion — not  to  man. 

Ye  elements,  <tc. 

In  fact  the  speech  of  Marino  Faliero  is  but  a 
modernized  paraphrase  of  that  of  the  Constant 
Prince.  Pemando,  having  torn  to  atoms  the 
dishonourable  treaty,  resigns  himself  to  slavery 
rather  than  disgrace,  in  the  following  outburst  of 
feeling : 

.     .     .     .     0  Iving,  dispose  and  order 

Of  my  freedom  as  you  please. 

For  I  would,  nor  could  accept  it 

On  unworthy  terms  like  these  : 

Thou,  Enrique,  home  returning, 

Say,  in  Africa  I  lie 

Buried,  for  my  life  I'll  fashion 

As  if  I  did  truly  die:  — 

Cliristians,  dead  is  Don  Fernando ; 

floors,  a  slave  to  you  remains ; 

Captives,  you  have  a  companion, 

Who  to-day  doth  share  your  pains : 

Heaven,  a  man  restores  vour  churches 

Back  to  holy  calm  and  peace ; 

Sea,  a  wretch  remains,  with  weeping 

All  your  billows  to  increase ; 

Mountains,  on  ye  dwells  a  mourner. 

Like  the  wild  beasts  soon  to  grow; 

Wind,  a  poor  man  with  his  sighing 

Doubleth  all  that  thou  canst  blow ; 

Earth,  a  corse  within  tliy  entrails 

Comes  to-day  to  lay  his  bones. 

For  King,  Brother,  Moors,  and  Christians, 

Sun,  and  moon,  and  starry  zones, 

Wind  and  sea,  and  earth  and  heaven, 

Wild  beasts,  hills, — let  this  conrince 

AU  of  ye,  in  pains  and  sorrov,  s, 
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How  to-day  a  constnnt  prince 
Loves  the  Catholic  faith  to  honoui*,  . 
And  the  law  of  God  to  hold. 

TTcrnando,  reduced  to  slavery,  gives  flowers  to 
the  princess  who  compassionates  him  :  — 

These  flowers  awoka  in  beauty  and  delight, 
At  early  dawn,  when  stars  began  to  set — 
At  eve  they  leave  ns,  but  a  fond  regret,  — 
Locked  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  night. 
These  shades  tliat  shame  the  rainbow's  ai'ch  of  light, 
Where  gold  and  snow  in  purple  pomp  are  met. 
All  give  a  warning,  man  should  not  forget, 
When  one  brief  day  can  darken  things  so  bright. 
*Tis  but  to  wither  that  the  roses  bloom  — 
'Tis  to  grow  old  they  bear  their  beauteous  flowers, 
One  crimson  bed  tlieir  cradle  and  their  tomb. 
Such  are  man's  fortunes  in  this  world  of  ours ; 
They  live,  they  die,  one  day  doth  end  their  doom. 
For  ages  past  but  seem  to  us  like  hours. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
for  the  present — commending  his  volumes  to  all 
lovers  of  literature,  and  to,  the  lovers  of  the 
drama  more  especially. 


Hemes  Oak;  and  other  Miscellaneous  Poems.  By 
John  Bedford  Leno.  London :  W.  Freeman, 
CO,  Fleet  street.     1853. 

The  writer  of  these  rather  homely  lyrics  depre- 
cates the  prostitution  of  poesy  and  harmony  to 
base  and  ignoble  passions  and  purposes.  He  would 
have  the  lyre  attuned  only  to  good,  noble,  and 
virtuous  ends ;  and  made  the  minister  of  innocent 
cheerfulness  and  mirth,  not  of  insane  rioting  or 
profligate  debauch.  In  this  sentiment  we  heartily 
concur.  J.  B.  L.  is  a  friend  to  labour  and  la- 
bourers. His  songs  are  in  praise  of  the  former, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  latter.  We 
subjoin  one  as  a  specimen. 


SONG. 

Toil  on,  toil  on !  the  golden  age, 

The  poet's  scomM  fiction. 
Is  yet  to  come  and  bear  the  cross 

Of  Labour's  crucifixion ! 
I  care  not  for  the  nuggets  foimd. 

The  gold  for  which  you've  panted ; 
If  happiness  remains  unfound, 

The  rarest  nugget's  wanted ! 

Though  streams  were  changed  to  liquid  gold, 

And  pearls  lay  thick  around  us  ; 
They  need  not  make  us  wiser  men, 

Nor  happier  than  they  found  us ; 
Men  sell  their  souls  for  love  of  gain, 

Till  God  b^  gold's  supplanted ; 
Yet  happiness  remains  unfound, — 

The  rarest  nugget's  wanted ! 

A  painted  bubble  floats  to  view. 

With  eager  eyes  men  watch  it, 
And  vainly  chase  the  empty  prize. 

Exploded  ere  they  catch  it. 
Delve,  delve !  and  rock  yoivc  cradled  ore, 

Till  honesty's  recanted; 
Fill,  fill  your  cofiers  to  the  brim — 

And  still  the  nugget's  wanted ! 
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Bailway  PaBsengers*  Assvranoe  Oompany,  —  At  the 
eighth  half-yearly  meeting,  held  at  the  offices,  3,  Old 
Broad-street,  on  7th  Sept.  1853,  a  report  was  read,  t)f 
which  the  following  is  the  substance : — 

The  Directors  congratulate  the  Proprietors  on  a  most 
satisfactory  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Company 
during  the  last  six  months.  The  number  of  tickets  issued 
during  the  half-year  to  the  30th  June  last,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  two  previous  years, 
is  as  follows: — 


SiNGLK JOURMKT 

Tickets. 

DOCBLR  JonaNKY 
Tickets. 

1 
1 

Rxhibi.) 
lion  Yr.  ■ 
ir^-il  .. 
ISVi  .... 
1S.VJ  .... 

UtCloss 

•3d  Class 

3d  Class 

IstCle 

2(1  Cl8 

1 
3d  CIS 

1 

"C  2 

18,i)79 
17,R30 
31.314 

40,770 
41,0li8 
.W.'POl 

58,238 
69;2.W 
71.317 

82S 

4.0-29 

18 
1,413 
H.l.Ol 

l,82fi 

4,82vS  • 
.'j.HOO 

2,36.'i 
2,398 
3.93ft 

In  addition  to  these,  207  persons  who  had  been  pre- 
viously insured  by  annual  tickets  have  renewed  their 
insurances  by  taking  policies  for  t^rms  of  years,  or  for 
life,  on  the  new  system,  which  makes  the  entire  number 
of  periodical  insurers  for  the  half-year  equivalent  to  4,U3 


against  2,398  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  total  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  half-year 
not  included  in  the  above  comparative  statement  is  as 
follows : — ^For  terms  of  yeai-s,  00 ;  for  life,  by  one  pay- 
ment, 58 ;  for  life,  by  annual  payments  on  decreasing 
scale,  280.  The  receipts  from  premiums  amount  to 
i;'5,l48  12s.  Id.,  against  X3,066  8s.  Id.  in  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  with  the  balance  brought  forward  show  a 
total*  of  jC6,363  18s.  6d.  to  the  credit  of  revenue  account 
on  tlie  30th  June.  The  disbursements  include  the  ordi- 
narj'  working  expenses  X*2,6-40  16s.  lOd.;  payments  for 
compensation  J£  1,001  13s.  7d.  (including  £1,000  paid  to 
the  executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  Director  of  the 
Great  Western  Kail  way,  whose  melancholy  death  occurred 
just  previous  to  the  last  meeting,)  and  a  sum  of  JC150, 
which  has  been  transferred  to  the  capital  account,  in 
order  to  commence  the  liquidation  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses. The  Directors  hope  to  be  enabled  to  set  aside 
a  sum  regularly  for  this  purpose  in  future  years,  so  as  to 
create  a  reserve  in  the  capital  fund  sufficient  to  avoid  tho 
necessity  of  any  future  calls  on  the  shares.  The  sum  of 
JS1,G91  8s.  Id.  thus  remains  at  the  credit  of  revenue  ac- 
count, which,  with  i.'820  Os.  4d.  due  from  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  and  Agents,  makes  a  balance  of 
i;2,517  17s.  5d.,  out  of  which  the  Directors  recommend 
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tlie  payment  of  interest  on  the  paid  up  capital  for  the 
half-year,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
income  tax,  which  will  leave  a  surplus  of  JL'*-i,*217  I7s.  r>d. 
to  meet  any  claims  that  may  aiise,  and  the  char;^os  for 
commission  and  government  duty  not  paid  at  the  close 
of  the  half-year.  Of  this  balance,  the  sum  of  .t'l,()^l  has 
been  invested  in  the  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  annuities, 
so  as  to  be  available  in  the  e%ent  of  any  claim  from 
insurances  yet  unexpired.  The  sum  of  t' 1, 00 1  lOs.  7d., 
which  has  been  disbursed  durinp:  the  hftlf-\  ear,  has  been 
paid  as  compensation  for  one  futnl  cn^^e,  and  eighteen 
claims  for  personal  injury-,  and  whiK^  forming  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  amount  received,  it  atlbrds  the  most 
con\incing  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  Company,  and 
its  means  of  alle\iating,  by  pecuniary  assistance,  the  dis- 
tress consequent  upon  railway  a(tfidents.  The  totAl 
number  of  claims  on  the  Company  since  its  establishment 
have  been  21  for  fatal  cases,  and  JU.')  cnses  of  personal 
injur}',  involving  the  payment  of  X'll,'24()  2s.  lOd.  for 
compensation,  and  medical  and  other  expenses.  The 
Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  tlie  attention  of 
the  Shareholders  to  the  increasing  number  of  persons  who 
now  avail  themselves  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
insurance  to  railway  accidents,  fii*st  offered  by  this  Com- 
pany, which  .is  the  best  proof  of  its  growing  appreciation 
by  Uie  public.  No  ettbrt  has  been  spared  to  adapt  the 
system  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  each  individual  —  to 
the  occasional  traveller,  who  can  obtain  its  advantages  by 
a  slight  addition  to  his  railway  fare,  as  well  as  to  those 
whose  means  enable  them  to  insure  by  a  single  payment 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  without  further  trouble. 
The  Directors  are  happy  to  state,  that  on  the  opening 
of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Ilailway, 
the  Directors  of  that  line  consented  to  the  issue  of  the 
Company's  tickets  at  their  stations,  and  the  sole  excep- 
tions to  the  universal  establishment  of  the  system  on  all 
ilie  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  the  Brighton  and 
South  Eastern  lines,  whose  Directors  still  hesitate  to 
afford  the  public  the  privilege  of  insuring  against  those 
accidents,  to  which,  as  has  recently  been  shown,  pas- 
sengers are  equally  exposed  on  those  lines  as  on  others. 
The  Directors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  Uie  Di- 
rectors of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton 
Railway,  and  to  all  the  other  Uailway  Boards  with  which 
they  are  in  friendly  communication.  They  feel  equally 
indebted  to  the  various  officers  of  the  different  Companies, 
and  to  the  Managers  of  the  Uailway  Cleaiing  House, 
through  whose  kind  assistance  the  business  has  been 
greatly  facilitated,  and  the  efficiency  of  tlie  Company  so 
materially  promoted. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

William  J.  Vian,  ..  ^^.tary. 

Age  InBTiranoe  Company. — Extracts  from  tht  fleport  of 
the  Directors,  read  at  the  second  annual  meeting,  September 
27, 1H53.  The  business  and  progress  of  the  Company  during 
the  past  year  have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 
The  accounts  have  been  made  out  as  embracing  transactions 
from  16th  of  August,  1852,  to  the  15th  of  August,  185.'i, 
within  which  period  605  proposals  were  received  for  As- 
surances, to  the  amount  of  Jt*147,340,  of  which  454  have 
been  accepted  and  completed,  assuring  the  sum  of 
Xl  14,410.  In  addition  to  which.  Assurances  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes  have  been  completed  within  the  last  three 
months,  when  operations  in  this  department  were  com- 
menced, for  a  sum  exceeding  X*22,000.  The  yearly  pre- 
miums on  existing  policies,  within  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  X0,()27  4s.  lid.,  which,  in  contrast  with  the 
business  done  during  the  preceding  eighteen  months, 
amounting  to  iC3,482  4s.  (and  of  which  the  first  Beport 
was  published  last  year),  shows,  as  to  tlie  time  witliin 
which  the  respective  amounts  were  protluced,  the  business 
of  the  last  year  to  have  more  than  doubled  the  preceding 
one.  The  Directors  have  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude, 
that  the  Company,  in  various  cases,  during  the  year,  has 
escaped  heavy  losses  by  caution  and  judicious  care,  and 
they  have  had  only  one  claim  of  i!300  to  pay.  Two  other 
claims,  of  A' 100  each,  have  been  recognised,  and  will  be 
paid  in  due  course.    These  sums  constitute  the  losses 


tin  y  ha.e  sustained.  Keeping  in  view  the  importance  of 
forming  Chief  Agencies  in  the  principal  towns  of  ilie 
United  Kingdom,  the  Directors  have  much  satisfaction  in 
stating,  that  they  have  succeeded  fully  to  their  wishe>, 
and  have  made  excellent  arrangements  in  ^lanchcr^irr. 
Liverpool,  Hull,  Smiderland,  Aberdeen,  Ipswich,  Ac,  all 
of  which  promise  ample  returns  for  the  expense  incumnl. 
They  have  also  directed  attention  to  the  Continent,  an<l 
have  established  a  Branch  at  Brussels,  under  the  mcrst 
favourable  auspices,  with  Agencies  throughout  the  Bel- 
gian provinces.  A  Branch  Otlice has  also  been  establb»ht(l 
in  the  East  of  London,  and  Agencies  in  different  parts  ol 
the  metropolis,  which  are  not  only  likely  to  become  im- 
portant auxiliaries  in  extending  the  general  operations  of 
the  Company,  but  also  a  great  blessing  to  the  indastrial 
classes,  w)io  are  availing  themselves,  in  large  numbers,  of 
the  benefits  which  life  assurance  is  capable  of  conferring. 
The  plans  for  the  operations  of  the  Company  during  the 
ensuing  year,  have  been  laid  on  a  judicious  and  compre- 
hensive basis ;  and  whilst  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on 
tiie  part  of  tlie  Directors  to  promote  the  benefits  of  the 
Shareholders  and  the  Assured,  yet  all  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  extension  of  tlie  business  of  tlie  Company,  and  are 
earnestly  requested  to  aid,  by  their  efforts  and  influence, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  objects  in  view.  The  Directors, 
in  common  with  tlieir  brethren  of  the  younger  offices, 
have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  groundless  state- 
ments put  forth  by  the  older  Companies,  and  to  the  un- 
generous attempts  made  to  damage  the  former  in  pnbli«* 
estimation.  After  due  consideration,  however,  they  think 
it  better  to  abstain  from  expression  of  their  own  views  for 
the  present,  and  merely  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  "  Assurance 
Associations."  The  Report  states — "  There  is  one  sub- 
ject which  has  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  during 
your  Committee's  inquiry,  and  which  has  partly  arisen 
from  the  Act  of  1844,  that  they  cannot  pass  it  over  without 
some  remarks,  \iz.  the  differences  of  opinion  and  ^iews 
entertained  by  the  two  great  classes  of  offices,  the  one  in- 
cluding those  established  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1H44,  and  completely  registered  under  that  Act,  and  tlie 
other  those  established  prior  to  that  date,  and  not  so 
registered.  Your  Committee  have  arrived  at  tJie  con- 
clusion, that  in  many  ways  that  distinction  has  operated 
prejudicially,  and  that  it  would  be  eminently  to  the  advan- 
tage of  tlie  offices  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  pubhc  at 
large,  if  all  Insurance  Companies  could  be  brought  under 
one  law,  leaving  each  Company  to  recommend  itself  to 
the  public  on  its  own  merits."  By  this  recommendation, 
it  appears  that  the  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  same 
surveillance  should  be  exercised  over  the  old  as  over  the 
new  (jffices ;  and  the  next  paragraph  of  their  Report 
plainly  proves  the  unfounded  nature  of  the  repeated 
calumnies  published  against  the  latter.  The  Report 
proceeds — "AVith  regard  to  the  general  condition  of 
existing  Companies,  so  far  as  any  e\idence  has  been  laid 
before  your  Committee,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  report, 
that  it  IS  more ^atisf actor}'  than  they  had  been  led  lo  be- 
lieve, before  they  entered  upon  their  inquiry."  The 
Directors  have  not  this  year  incurred  the  expense  of  R 
valuation  of  their  existing  assurances  and  premiums,  as 
such  a  course  is  not  ordinarily  adopted,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  declai'ing  a  bonus,  or  ascertaining  at  a  tixed 
period  the  condition  of  the  Company ;  the  latter  was  the 
object  of  the  last  year's  valuation,  but  as  the  business  of 
the  Company  has  progressed  so  satisfactorily,  the  Directors 
deem  it  only  necessary  to  submit  an  accoimt  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  year.  The  Directors 
have  to  lament  the  loss  of  theii*  late  invaluable  Secretary, 
Mr.  Hoare,  to  whom  the  Company  itself  may  be  said  to 
have  owed  its  existence  and  the  elements  of  its  success. 
In  the  selection  of  his  successor,  they  have  been  fortimate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  a  gentle- 
man previously  connected  with  the  oflice  as  Assistant- 
Secretary,  and  whose  talents,  energies,  and  general 
acquaintance  with  Assurance  business,  render  him  highly 
qualified  for  the  appointment. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURE;  ITS   FAULTS   AND  PROSPECTS. 


It  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent  writer  upon 
agriculture,  that  the  mode  in  which  farm,  opera- 
tions have  in  all  ages  been  carried  on  has  depended 
upon  three  causes: — the  demand  for  food,  the 
facility  with  which  labour  can  be  procured,  and 
the  supply  of  manure.  This  statement  is,  we 
believe,  quite  correct,  excepting  in  those  unnatural 
cases  in  which  the  object  of  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  is  not  simply  to  produce  food,  but  in  which 
some  secondary  object  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater, 
importanc^. 

Por  example,  in  the  young  days  of  the  world, 
when  the  mouths  of  the  consumers  and  the  hands 
of  the  labourers  were  few,  and  when  likewise 
comparatively  few  domesticated  animals  (at  this 
early  period  the  only  source  of  manure)  were  in 
existence,  there  was  no  cropping,  nor  any  arable 
tillage  of  the  soil.  These  were  the  pastoral  days, 
and  the  husbandman  either  wandered  at  will  over 
a  large  tract  of  ground,  or,  if  he  had  bounds,  they 
were  very  wide  ones,  and  the  amount  of  food  pro- 
duced &om  so  great  an  area  very  trifling.  Along 
with  his  cattle  and  his  goats,  the  two  sources  of 
his  food  and  his  raiment;  the  pastoral  patriarch 
wandered  from  one  spot  of  natural  grass  to  the 
other.  By  so  doing  he  obtained  sufficient  for  main- 
taining his  family ;  he  had  neither  labour  nor  manure 
at  his  command  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  To  this  day 
such  is  the  agriculture  of  some  of  the  Tatars. 

As  population  increased,  so  also  would  the  de- 
mand for  food  and  the  supply  of  labour.  The 
various  cereals  would  have  been  observed  to  grow 
wild,  and  the  wandering  patriarch  would  discover 
in  their  grains  a  large  supply  of  nutritious  food ; 
he  would  employ  his  additional  hands  in  breaking 
up  the  soil,  and  then  in  artificially  cultivating 
these :  this  he  would  do,  as  even  yet  is  very  often 
done,  year  after  year,  until  the  exhausted  soil 
refused  even  to  yield  seed  for  seed.  The  spot 
would  then  be  deserted,  and  after  a  time  it  would 
be  discovered  that  the  soil  had  again  become  fertile. 
No  wonder  that  the  rude  agriculturist  thought 
that  his  land  was  refreshed  by  rest,  and  that  the 
system  of  fallows  became  a  favourite  one.  Many 
British  farmers  fallow  yet,  and  pay  rent  for  ground 
from  which  they  receive  no  crop. 

vol.,  XX, — ^KO,  coxi. 


At  length  the  increasing  flow  of  population 
demanded  more  food  than  could  be  obtained  from 
this  partial  culture  of  the  land.  In  a  lucky  hour 
it  was  discovered  that  the  restoration  of  fertility, 
that  required  years  of  fallow,  could  be  at  once 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  excrementitious 
animal  and  putrefying  vegetable  substances. 

The  more  of  such  matter  a  farmer  could  procure 
the  greater  amount  of  food  coidd  he  produce. 
Accordingly,  among  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
farmers,  ways  and  means  have  been  contrived  of 
supporting  a  greater  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
than  was  before  thought  possible.  Excrementi- 
tious matter  has  also  been  purchased  from  without, 
bonesAave  found  a  ready  market,  and  guano,  the 
excrement  of  sea- fowls,  has  been  largely  purchased. 
Many  of  our  modem  agriculturists,  excited  by  the 
demand  for  food,  and  aided  by  additional  labour 
and  an  increased  supply  of  manure,  have  produced 
a  much  larger  amount  of  food  from  a  given  area 
than  was  ever  done  before.  Such  are  called  high 
farmers.  Unfortunately,  in  this  country,  they 
constitute  a  very  small  minority  of  those  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  for  one  who  farms 
highly,  there  are  hundreds  who  manage  their  land 
little  better  than  when  labour  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, population  small,  and  the  supply  of  manure 
trifling ;  and  there  are  even  still  some  who  con- 
duct their  rural  aflairs  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  patriarchs. 

It  is  clear  that  if  every  farmer  in  this  country 
farmed  in  the  manner  ^e  high  falhners  do,  the 
supply  of  food  would  be  greatly  increased ;  but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  there  is  a  limit,  and  a  very 
near  one,  to  high  farming.  Only  so  many  animals 
can  be  kept  ux>on  an  arable  farm,  and  the  supply 
of  manure  from  without  has  a  very  limited  bound ; 
on  the  other  hand,  our  population  is  weekly, 
daily,  hourly  increasing.  How  are  these  addi- 
tional mouths  to  be  fed  ?  Is  it  possible  that  when 
high  farming  has  become  the  rule — if  it  ever  do 
— that  then  this  country  (and  ultimately  the 
whole  world)  will  have  as  many  of  a  population 
as  it  can  keep  in  existence  ? 

Before  attempting  a  solution  of  such  questions, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  consider  what  is  the  action  of 
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the  soil  and  air  upon  the  growing  plant,  what  is 
the  action  of  the  vegetable  Tix>on  the  animal  that 
eats  it,  and  what  is  the  action  of  fallows  and 
manure  upon  the  soil.  If  a  farmer,  even  if  he 
belong  (save  to  a  very  small  minority)  to  the  high 
farmers,  be  asked  these  questions,  he  will  reply, 
that  fallows  rest  land,  that  manures  stimulate  it ; 
and  as  for  the  two  former  queries,  that  no  man 
does  know,  and  that  no  man  ever  will  know. 

The  few  scientific  men  who  have  attended  to 
farming  maintain  that  the  farmers'  opinion  regard- 
ing the  action  of  fallow  and  manure  is  altogether 
erroneous,  and  that  a  tolerably  clear  answer  may 
be  given  to  those  questions  which  they  maintain 
are  unanswerable.  If  the  farmer  be  right,  then 
the  time  is  at  hnnd  when  the  producing  capabili- 
ties of  the  soil  will  have  reached  their  maximum ; 
but  if  the  man  of  science  be  correct,  that  day  is 
far  distant.  It  is  important  to  know  who  is  right. 
We  have  only  space,  however,  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  scientific  man's  view  of  the  matter. 

The  time,  he  says,  undoubtedly  was,  when  this 
•arth  had  no  soil,  but  when  its  surface  was  a  bare 
rook,  ai^Iill^:  to  that  which  its  subsoil  would  now 
present  were  the  soil  taken  away.  Upon  this 
rock,  lichens,  mosses,  &c.  might  grow,  and  the 
whole  would,  of  course,  be  surrounded  by  the 
atmosphere  and  by  moisture.  A  bare  rock,  of 
course,  signifies  one  that  presents  a  hard  surface, 
not  a  crumbling  mass.  This  rock,  this  atmosphere, 
and  this  water  were,  as  water,  atmosphere,  and 
the  subsoil  now  are,  composed  of  certain  element- 
ary bodies,  to  which,  in  place  of  their  scientific 
names,  we  will  give  the  names  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  F.  The  reason  that  the  surfiice  of  the  rock  is 
hard  is  partly  that  its  elements  have  been  com- 
bined together  under  gp^eat  pressure,  and  partly 
that  they  are  combined  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  insjluble  in  water.  The  elements  on  the 
surface,  however,  do  eventually  combine  with 
those  of  the  air  and  the  moisture,  and  form  a 
crumbling  mass,  some  of  whose  compounds  are 
soluble  in  water.  This  is  soil.  If  we  place  a 
piece  of  rock  in  the  air  now-a-days,  precisely  the 
same  change  takes  place,  and  an  identical  proceed- 
ing is  every  moment  going  on  in  the  subsoil, 
immediately^  under  the  soil,  particularly  when  tke 
soil  is  well  ploughed,  so  as  to  admit  the  access  of 
air  and  moisture. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  composition 
of  vegetables,  we  find  that  they,  too,  are  composed 
of  elements,  exactly  the  same  as  the  rocks,  the  air, 
and  the  moisture,  in  fact  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F.  If 
a  young  plant,  or  a  seed,  be  placed  in  soil  contain- 
ing those  elements,  it  can,  provided  they  are  in 
iuch  a  state  of  eombination  as  to  be  soluble  in  water, 
take  these  elements  from  the  soil,  add  them  to  its 
structure,  and  indeed  so  obtain  its  increased  struc- 
ture. The  difference  in  point  of  chemical  com- 
position of  ^  wheat  plant,  or  a  turnip,  with  soil, 
18  the  same  as  between  Johu  Smith  in  a  black 
Qoat  and  John  Smith  in  a  blue  one. 

If  a  plant  bo  allowed  to  rot  upon  the  soil  upon 
which  it  is  grown,  it  restores  to  it  all  the  elements 
that  it  took  from  it.  If,  however,  it  be  taken 
nway,  it,  of  course,  carries  thcn^  all  off« 


Animals,  too,  are  composed  of  these  same  che- 
mical elements.  A,  B,  C,  1),  E,  and  F.  They,  how- 
ever, cannot  take  these  elements  from  the  soil, 
even  if  they  are  combined  so  as  to  be  soluble  in 
water ;  but  the  elements  must  have  been  passed 
through  a  vegetable.  When  an  animal  dies,  it 
returns  to  the  soil  all  that  the  vegetables,  from 
which  it  derived  its  structure,  took  away.  But 
portions  of  an  animal  die  continually,  and  are  cast 
off  as  excrementitioos.  These  restore  to  the  soil, 
if  applied  to  it,  so  much  of  compounds  of  A,  B,  G, 
D,  E,  and  F. 

If  a  farmer,  then,  take  a  crop,  year  after  year, 
from  land,  and  consume  it  away  from  the  land, 
he  every  year  carries  a  certain  weight  of  those 
elements  of  the  soil  that  are  soluble  in  water.  A 
portion  of  this  loss  is  supplied  by  the  gradual  de- 
composition of  the  subsoil ;  but  a  great  deal  more 
is  taken  away  by  continual  cropping,  than  is  in 
this  way  added;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  plants 
cannot  go  on  growing  in  this  soil.  If  it  lie  fallow 
for  a  time,  nothing  is  taken  away,  and  the  sub- 
soil is  gradually  adding  something,  and  the  soil, 
at  length,  can  again  supply  food  to  a  crop.  Or  if 
excrementitious  matter,  containing,  as  it  does,  the 
very  elements  in  which  the  soil  is  deficient,  in  a 
state  soluble  in  water,  be  added  to  it,  its  fertility 
is  at  once  restored. 

In  like  manner,  if  an  additional  quantity  of 
these  elements  bo  afforded  in  the  form  of  guano, 
and  the  like,  a  larger  crop  per  acre  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  high 
farmer,  whose  high  farming  mainly  consists  in 
using  these  extraneous  manures,  obtains  about 
twice  as  much  per  acre  as  the  bad  one. 

Assuming  all  the  above  to  be  correct,  it  becomes 
an  important  question,  Can  science  find  other 
sources  of  those  elements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  ?  and 
can  she  suggest  means  for  making  these  same 
elements  in  the  subsoil  foi*m  such  combinations  as 
are  soluble  in  water,  more  rapidly  than  thi^  do 
at  present }  To  both  of  these  science  says,  Yes, 
and  were  farm  operations  in  this  country  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  plan  as  printing,  or  cloth- 
making  are,  we  might  confidently  look  forward  to 
an  immensely  increased  production  of  food.  And 
knowing  as  we  do  the  progressive  nature  of  science, 
we  might  almost  hope  that  as  the  demand  for  food 
increased,  so  also  would  improved  modes  of  scien- 
tific culture.  Unfortunately,  however,  farming 
is  not  carried  on  in  this  country  upon  the  plan 
that  other  manufactures  are ;  and  the  main  and 
sole  end  of  the  farmer  is,  not  to  produce  as  much 
food  as  possible,  and  that  of  the  landowner,  ui 
general,  is  absolutely  to  hinder  him  from  doing  so. 

In  the  unhappy  days  of  feudality,  a  system 
which  those  connected  with  the  soil  will  still 
play  at,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  regarded  it  as 
the  means  of  keeping  fighting  vassals ;  and  the 
vassals  submitted  to  all  that  they  had  to  endure, 
partly  because  they  could  not  help  themselves, 
and  partly  because  they  could  only  thus  obtain  an 
imperfect  kind  of  protection  for  their  lives.  The 
whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors. 
The  advance  of  civilisation  has  destroyed  feudality* 
but  the  owners  of  the  noil  not  unnatuialljr  ^^ 
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to  power.  Tho  vassals  became  the  tenant-farmers : 
but,  as  a  body,  the  tenant  farmers  cannot  be  said 
to  have  emerged  from  vassalage.  Their  bodies, 
indeed,  are  free ;  but  their  minds  are  enslaved. 
A  heavy  rent  is  not  exacted  —  from  taxes  which 
other  hard-working  subjects  have  to  pay, they  have 
been  and  are  exempt  —  most  unjust  monopolies 
have  been  enforced  for  their  benefit ;  and,  in  return, 
they  give  up  their  judgments  and  their  consciences 
in  order  that  the  landowners  may  retain  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  ancient  political  supremacy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  immense  ma- 
jority'of  farmers  are  not  allowed  to  have  an  opi- 
nion of  their  own  in  politics ;  but  that  they  are 
driven  to  the  poll  with  exact  instructions  how  to 
vote.  And  in  many  instances  they  are  not  allowed 
to  h^ve  a  religion  of  their  own.  To  expect  men 
thus  circumstanced  to  farm  well  and  scienti- 
fically, were  no  other  impediment  wanting,  is  out 
of  the  question.  Their  duty,  however,  is  quite 
as  much  to  sustain  the  landed  interest  as  to  pro- 
duce wheat  and  mutton. 

There  is,  too,  another  remnant  of  feudalism 
tihat  is  an  effectual  bar  to  all  good  farming  —  of 
course  we  refer  to  the  game  laws.  Modified  and 
greatly  amended  as  these  have  been,  we  believe 
there  are  few  unprejudiced  persons  practically 
familiar  with  rural  affairs  who  do  not  believe 
their  existence  incompatible  with  any  intended 
agricultural  improvement.  The  argument  for  re- 
taining them,  when  contrasted  with  their  great 
^qd  manifold  evils,  altogether  falls  to  the  ground. 
All  the  advantage  that  they  possess  is,  that  they 
afford,  to  a  few  hundred  favoured  individuals,  the 
pleasure  of  putting  to  death,  during  a  few  weeks 
pf  the  year,  a  number  of  wild  animals.  As  far  as 
ehooting  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  exercise, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  were  the  game  laws  abo- 
lished, there  would  be  sufficient  game  left  to  give 
fm  excitement  to  him  who  pursued  them.  Per 
the  sake,  however,  of  affording  to  a  very  small 
minority  an  opportunity  of  committing  excessive 
slaughter,  we  deprive  the  farmer  of  the  fruits  of 
)iis  industry,  and  we  artificially  raise  the  price*  of 
food  of  the  hard  working  man  of  this  realm. 
Every  shot  in  the  well-preserved  domain  not  only 
tells  qf  a  dead  pheasant  or  a  mutilated  hare,  sent, 
lor  a  momentary  sport,  to  linger  out  days  of  tor- 
ture ere  death  by  starvation  free  it  from  its 
figonies,  but  it  also  speaks  of  the  young  ploughman 
toiling  on  the  treadmill  and  learning  vice,  for 
taking  a  partridge,  not  for  sport,  but  food  j  of  his 
lonely  and  heart-broken  wife  at  home;  of  a  farmer 
ruined  to  give  his  landlord  three  weeks*  doubtful 
fun ;  and  of  the  poor  artizan,  whose  toil  makes  this 
eountry  what  it  is,  having,  at  least,  in  times  of 
hardship,  to  lay  by  the  loaf  in  the  cupboard,  his 
]iunger  and  his  children's  hunger  not  satisfied. 

l^nt  our  business  here  is  only  to  glance  at  the 
effect  of  game  laws  upon  the  producers  of  food. 
Those  who  live  in  towns,  or  who  only  occasionally 
yisit  the  country,  have  no  conception  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  damage  done  by  pheasants, 
hares,  and  rabbits  (partridges  are  comparatively 
harmless),  when  these  vermin  are  protected.  It 
19  pot  (mly  >vhat  thejr  destroy  that  has  come  to 


maturity,  that  does  the  mischief,  but  what  they 
destroy  at  an  e£u:ly  period  of  its  growth.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  had  a  field  situated  next  to  a 
wood,  the  proprietor  of  which  latter  would  persist 
in  protecting  pheasants  and  rabbits,  although  he 
knew  quite  well  that  they  would  live  entirely 
upon  our  crops.  (After  he  shot  them  we  may  men- 
tion that  he  sold  them.)  The  field  was  only 
about  six  acres  in  extent,  and  (save  one  little  bit 
otherwise  for  a  special  reason  cropped)  laid  down 
with  autumn-sown  wheat.  Early  m  spring  not  a 
blade  of  wheat  was  left,  and  we  were  very  doubt- 
ful if  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  plough  up  the 
field  for  another  crop.  "We  determined  otherwise, 
and  kept  a  watch  upon  the  field,  with  a  gun,  day 
and  night.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  farther 
side  from  the  preserve,  we  had  a  pretty  good  crop, 
more,  indeed,  than  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
from  the  centre  it  gradually  declined  towards  the 
preserve,  until  at  last  it  was  scarcely  worth  reap- 
ing. The  expense  of  the  watch  and  the  loss  were 
estimated  at  £35.  The  rent  of  tho  land  was  £1 
per  acre.  Moreover  we  put  the  brutes  to  death 
every  time  that  we  had  an  opportunity,  a  thing 
which  an  ordinary  farmer  is  prohibited  from 
doing. 

We  may  farther  mention,  as  illustrat^7e  of  the 
opportunity  that  the  game  laws  afford  of  doing 
injustice,  that  this  same  proprietor  who  made  this 
preserve  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  his  estate,  in 
order  that  his  game  might  be  reared  at  our  ex- 
pense, on  the  opposite  verge  of  his  property  had 
another  preserve,  the  occupants  of  which  were 
destroying  the  crops,  and  it  was  said  ruining  a 
small  farmer  who  had  his  farm  adjoining. 

What  a  melancholy  picture  does  the  following 
extract,  from  Caird,  present:  he  is  speaking  of 
the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  upon  which 
the  farmers  were  suffering  great  distress,  where, 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  one  was  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  parish  for  sustenance  money,  and 
where  the  game  was  so  protected,  that  so  late  as 
the  24th  of  January,  a  party  of  seven  guns  killed 
the  monstrous  number  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
head  of  game.  "The  fields,"  writes  Caird,  "  are 
all  stuck  about  with  bushes  to  prevent  the  poach- 
ers netting,  and  the  farmers  feel  most  severely 
the  losses  that  they  sustain  in  order  that  their 
landlord  and  his  friends  may  not  be  deprived  of 
their  sport.  The  strict  preservation  of  game  on 
that  and  some  other  estates  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  was  described  to  us  in  the  bitterest 
terms,  as  "  completely  eating  up  the  tenant  farmer, 
and  against  which  no  man  can  farm  or  live  upon 
a  farm."  It  is  the  last  ounce  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back,  "  and  men  who  might  have  made  a 
manful  struggle  against  blighted  crops  and  low 
prices,  are  overborne  by  a  burden  which  they  feel 
to  be  needlessly  infiicted,  and  of  which  they  dare 
not  openly  complain." 

It  is  a  sad  thought  that  the  descendants  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  say,  and  perhaps  think,  that 
they  live  in  a  land  of  freedom,  should  suffer  a 
great  oppression  and  a  crying  injustice,  and  yet 
not  dare  to  complain, 

Ono  irould  think  that  making  a  political  toc4 
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of  the  fanner,  and  thereby  raining  his  independ- 
ence and  energy,  and  eating  down  a  good  share 
of  his  growing  crop  by  game,  were  suflBicient  evils 
for  the  owners  of  land  to  bestow  upon  its  culti- 
vators.    There  is,  however,  another,  and  to  the 
inexperienced,   an  astounding   one.      "We  have 
seen  that  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  consists 
in  taking  certain  elements,  which  we  have  called 
A,  £,  C  D,  £,  and  F  &om  the  soil,  and  turning 
them  into  vegetables.      The  faster  a  man  does 
this,  the  better  farmer  he  is.     The  farmer's  busi- 
ness is  to  produce  crops,  and  surely  the  more  of 
them,  and  the   more  remunerative  they  are  to 
himself,  the  better,  not  only  for  him,  but  for  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  for  the  consumer.     And 
yet,  upon  almost  every  property,  the  farmer  is 
prohibited  under  a  severe  pecuniary  mulct  from 
doing  this.     I'he  kind  of  prohibition  altogether 
varies  upon  di£Perent  properties,  and  sometimes 
oppose  one  another.     Thus,  upon  one  estate  the 
farmers  may  not  grow  potatoes,  upon  another  flax 
is  prohibited,   wheat  upon  some  may  only  be 
grown  once  in  six  years  on  the  same  field ;  on 
one  estate  admirably  suited  perhaps  for  the  growth 
of  hay,  no  hay  is  allowed  to  be  sold;  in  fact,  the 
catalogue  is  endless,  but  all  vrith  one  intention, 
that  of  tyrannically  hindering  the  farmer  from 
making  as  much  money  as  he  can. 

In  no  business,  save  that  of  farming,  would 
Buch  proceedings  be  tolerated  for  a  day.  If  any 
one  went  to  hire  a  house  in  a  town,  and  were 
told  that  he  must  use  the  best  drawing-room 
only  twice  in  the  quarter,  or  the  big  bed-room 
but  once  in  a  month,  he  would  consider  the  pro- 
prietor a  lunatic,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  Or  if  a  man  goes  to  borrow  a  book  from  a 
library,  he  never  bargains  that  he  will  only  read 
an  hour  a  day  in  it.  No  man  when  he  hires 
business  premises,  stipulates  to  do  anything  more 
than  pay  the  rent.  And  yet  proprietors  of  land 
and  their  agents,  stipulate  for  all  kinds  of  useless 
and  absurd  restrictions,  and  such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  that  the  farmers  submit  to  them  without  a 
murmur. 

It  is  true  that  they  very  often  do  not  observe 
them,  and  frequently  if  they  are  obedient  and 
discreet  tenants,  this  is  winked  at.  But  in  this 
case  they  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  factor 
and  the  landlord.  The  reason  assigned  for  these 
restrictions  is,  fear  that  the  tenant  will  exhaust 
the  soil.  This,  when  fallows  were  believed  to 
rest  the  land,  and  manure  to  stimulate  it,  was  an 
opinion  that  might  be  taken  up;  but  now  that 
the  true  action  of  the  soil  upon  the  plant  is 
well  understood,  it  is  simply  preposterous.  This 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  great 
evil  that  weighs  upon  the  farming  of  this  country. 
It  is,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  proprietors  of 
estates  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  science  of 
agriculture,  and  very  few  to  become  acquainted 
with  even  the  practical  details,  that  their  farmers 
understand. 

The  due  management  of  a  large  landed  pro- 
perty is  indeed  a  very  difficult  matter.  It 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice 
of  farming,  a  sense  of  justice,  and  business-like 


iiabits.  Too  often,  as  we  have  eaid,  the  propri- 
etors know  nothing,  and  care  to  know  nothing 
regarding  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  too  many 
have  been  bred  up  in  the  notion,  that  those  under- 
neath them  are  made  of  inferior  clay,  and  very- 
many  never  attend  to  their  own  concerns  at  aU. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  make  about  as  good 
landlords  as  royal  dukes  do  generals.  In  looking 
through  Caird*8  report  on  the  state  of  English 
agriculture,  it  is  amazing  to  fi.nd  so  few  estates, 
the  management  of  which  can  be  commended. 
One  of  the  best  is  that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wc4- 
lington. 

The  Duke  could  not  be  expected  to  know  much 
about  farming,  and  therefore  the  manner  in  which 
the  farmers  conducted  their  operations  on  the 
estate  of  Strathflcldsaye  was  not  good,  no  root 
crops  being  grown,  and  therefore  little  stock 
fattened.  But  the  land  is  a  very  heavy  clay,  and 
such  as  is  permanently  improved  by  drainage, 
and  the  Duke  drained  it  all  at  his  own  expense. 
It  is  also  permanently  improvable  by  liming, 
and  therefore  the  Duke  limed  it.  He  renewed 
or  rebuilt  all  the  farmhouses,  and  gave  to  each 
farm  a  substantial  set  of  offices.  He  built 
also  comfortable  cottages  for  the  labourers,  and  to 
prevent  the  farmers  from  exacting  too  much  rent, 
all  the  labourers  held  their  houses  direct  from 
him,  at  a  reasonable  rent. 

The  best  managed  estate  of  all  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.     "Whenever  a  farm  on  it  is  to 
be  let,  it  is  valued  and  let  on  a  lease  at  a  corn 
rent.     All  draining,  repairing  of  fences,  and  the 
like,  are  done  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  land- 
lord's expense.      No  game  is  protected,  and  its 
corresponding    nuisance,    hedge-row   timber,   is 
absent.      The  farmhouses  and  buildings  are  un- 
necessarily good,  and  five  years*  rent  are  some- 
times expended  upon  them.     All  the  labourers 
have  comfortable  cottages,  and  hold  direct  from 
the  Duke.     A  system  of  husbandry  is  prescribed, 
but  not  an  arbitrary  one,  but  differing  according 
to  the  supposed  capabilities  of  the  soil  in  different 
farms.     A  large  home  farm  is  kept  on  hand,  and 
interesting  experiments  made,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tenantry  and  the  public.     So  liberal  are  the 
conditions  of  the  letting,  that  sometimes  two 
white  crops  are  allowed  to  succeed  one  another, 
and  if  a  tenant  wishes  an  innovation  he  has  only 
to  apply  for,  and  if  his  request  be  reasonable  to 
get,  permission.     Last  and  jiot  least,  infant  and 
common  schools  are  plentifully  afforded,  to  the 
support  of  which  the  Duke  contributes  one  por- 
tion, and  the  parents  of  the  children  the  other. 
To   use  the  words   of  Caird,   **  Recognising,  in 
their  fullest  extent,  the   responsibilities  of  his 
high  position,  he  rests  himself  not  on  the  posses- 
sion of  great  wealth  or  the  pride  of  ancestry,  but 
on  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  secure 
the  confidence  of  his  tenantry,  and  engage  the 
affectionate  respect  of   the    labourers.      If  ^^ 
should  venture  to  say  to  other  landlords,  'Oto 
thou  and  do  likewise,'  we  may  be  met  with  the 
reply,  that  they  have  not  equal  means  at  their 
disposal.      Let  the    same    circumstances  which 
limit  or  extend  their  property,  Umit  or  extend 
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the  claims  upon  their  justice,  and  great  although  i 
the  expenditure  of  the  Duke  may  be,  it  is  go- 
yemed  by  that  prudent  foresight,  and  adherence 
to  economical  principles,  which,  while  it  provides 
for  a  fair  returli  from  the  investment,  at  the  same 
time  draws  forth  the  intelligent  energies  of  those 
who  share  in  the  prosperity  thereby  created.'' 

Such  a  mode  of  management  is,  however,  al- 
together exceptional.  We  may  take  as  an 
instance  of  what  are  considered  pretty  weU,  or 
rather  very  well  managed  estates,  that  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  at  Netherby,  a  property  which 
has,  during  the  present  proprietorship,  been  very 
much  improved.  Sir  James  is  a  wonderfully 
astute  man,  of  indefatigable  business  habits,  and 
anxious  to  head  the  liberal  party.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  wonder  that  his  mode  of  management  is 
more  liberal  than  that  of  many  other  landowners. 
He  drains  his  land,  but  charges  the  tenant  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  outlay.  The  fences  are  well  kept, 
but  it  is  by  the  tenantry,  "  in  addition  to  their 
rent.''  In  practice  a  good  tenant  is  not  much 
interfered  with,  but  the  stipulations  as  to  manage- 
ment are  most  stringent.  There  has  been  no 
re -adjustment  of  rent.  Eoads  and  embankments 
have  been  made,  but  to  make  them  the  labour  of 


the  tenants  is  exacted.  The  farmers  are  allowed 
to  kill  hares  and  rabbits,  provided  they  use  neither 
mares  nor  ffuns,  and  in  return  for  this  great  con- 
cession, are  expected  to  protect  the  game,  for  the 
amusement  of  him,  his  family,  and  Mends ;  and 
to  summarily  dismiss  any  of  those  servants  who 
may,  in  the  slightest  degree,  violate  the  game  laws. 
Lastly,  he  recommends  his  tenantry  to  adopt  the 
agriculture  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  '•  to  plough 
less  and  ffraze  more." 

To  conclude,  however,  we  firmly  believe  that 
as  long  as  the  farmer  is  made  a  political  serf,  as 
long  as  his  crops  are  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
protected  game,  and  as  long  as  the  proprietors 
will  not  learn  farming,  and  impose  restrictions  on 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  so  long  will  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  country  not  produce  that  amount  of 
food  that  it  might.  The  time  will  come,  when 
the  law  will  at  last  in  good  earnest  protect  the 
farmer.  That  time  may  be  distant,  for  prejudices 
of  education,  and  long-continued  habit,  render 
even  the  best  of  us  blind  to  the  wrong  and  injus- 
tice that  we  are  committing.  Meantime  we  may 
deduce  this  lesson,  that  moral  dignity,  intelligence, 
happiness,  and  success  are  only  compatible  with 
the  prevalence  of  liberty  and  justice. 


THE    COUSINS. 

A  TAIiE   OF   OLD    SCOTTISH  HISTORT.      (CoilCluded,) 


Thb  news  of  De  Wode's  designs,  strange  as  they 
might  seem,  were  speedily  verified.  At  first,  on 
William  returning  to  the  banquet  hall,  and  giving 
Sir  Hubert  the  information,  he  had  laughed  loudly 
in  seorn ;  but  on  the  morix)w  the  watermark  had  ! 
nsen  fiilly  a  foot  upon  the  rock,  and  was  going 
on  with  hourly  increase,  until  a  shadow  seemed 
fast  settling  even  on  the  faces  of  the  bold- 
est. The  English  were  seen  toiling  busily  in  the 
entrenchments  they  were  casting  up ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  chance  of  the  Scotch  knight  sallying  out 
and  attempting  to  pierce  the  embankment  by 
which  they  had  succeeded  in  damming  up  the 
waters,  a  strong  detachment  showed  itself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  furnished  with  boats,  and 
ready  on  the  instant  to  take  advantage  of  the 
castle  being  left  comparatively  defenceless,  as  in 
such  a  case  it  necessanly  would  be,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  the  garrison  being  barely  suffi- 
cient, even  in  fiill  force,  to  man  the  walls.  In 
such  a  sitaation,  the  prospects  of  the  devoted 
little  band  seemed  gloomy  enough. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  second  day  thereafter, 
and  by  this  time  the  accumulation  of  the  waters 
had  been  such,  that  the  lower  esplanade  of  the 
castle  was  entirely  flooded,  and  William  de 
Graeme,  as  he  wandered  about  with  a  visage  of 
spectral  woe,  beheld  the  last  remnant  of  the  turf 
l)ower,  so  dear  ^on;  association,  washed  iutQ  the 


tide.  Even  in  the  increasing  difficulties  of  his 
position,  the  good  Sir  Hubert  had  noticed  the 
youth's  abstraction  and  misery,  and  had  once  or 
twice  addressed  him  on  the  s3ore;  but  William 
only  gave  a  reckless  or  a  bitter  reply,  and  evaded 
the  subject  farther.  He  was  heedless  of  danger, 
and  without  a  spark  of  interest  in  life;  doing 
nought,  but  conceiving  plans  of  desperation  for 
extricating  his  uncle  from  present  perils,  or  en- 
gaging to  excess  in  the  martial  exercises  which 
the  garrison,  in  their  cooped-up  position,  were 
constantly  obliged  to  use.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  question,  the  heat  had  become  in- 
tense— the  brown  moor,  the  parched  hiU-sides,  and 
the  broad  sheet  of  the  loch  seemed  burning  under 
a  universal  glare.  William,  tired  and  oppressed, 
retreated  to  the  shade  ot  his  chamber.  In  pas- 
sing wearily  up  the  corkscrew  stair,  he  accident- 
ally won  a  glimpse,  through  a  doorway  half-a-jar, 
and  beheld  there  his  cousin  Isabella  in  tears,  and 
Walter  half-kneeling  beside  her,  and  fondly 
holding  her  hand.  The  Lady  Jane,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, was  by  their  side,  regarding  them  with 
strong  interest.  William's  proud  heart  swelled  as 
he  increased  his  pace ;  and  on  gaining  seclusion, 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  couch.  With  a  strange 
forgetfulness  of  his  own  baneM  inconstancy,  he 
muttered  something  amounting  to  the  old  adage, 
**  varium  et  mutabile,"  &c.    A-nd  witU  that  he  re>» 
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Bi^ed  himself  to  tHe  most  complete  and  gloomy 
proBtration  of  spirit.  In  the  gulf  in  which  he 
was  now  plunged,  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  all 
energy  for  anything  farther  like  decision ;  and  if 
it  pleased  not  Heaven,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  to  extricate  him,  there  he  should  lie  await- 
ing the  ultimate  fiat  of  doom. 

In  such  a  mood  was  he  discovered  by  Walter, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  hour,  entered  the  same 
chamber.  They  had  exchanged  but  a  few  brief 
sentences  for  some  days  past.  "Walter  looked 
at  his  comrade  curiously,  while  the  latter  turned 
on  him  a  blood-shot  look,  which,  in  the  gloom  of 
the  little  apartment,  was  like  a  glare  of  sullen 
menace.  Upon  this,  "Walter,  who  seemed  un- 
usually flushed,  conceived  it  proper  to  call 
William  somewhat  to  task,  by  saying,  **  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  fact,  William  de  Graeme,  that,  for 
several  days,  I  have  been  the  object  of  either 
your  contempt,  or  your  aversion,  or  both.  Now 
will  it  please  you  to  set  yourself  upright,  and  de- 
liver yourself  in  knight-like  fashion  of  the  thing 
wherein  I  have  done  oflbnce." 

It  wanted  but  such  a  fillip  to  rouse  the  fiery 
heat  of  William's  temper.  The  suppressed  pas- 
sion rose  boiling  over  in  an  instant ;  and,  flinging 
his  lower  limbs  from  the  couch,  he  sat  up  as  re- 
quested, and  looked  Walter  full  in  the  face.  The 
latter  by  this  time  had  become  deadly  pale  through 
excitement. 

"  You  shall  not  have  the  advantage  of  me  in 
boldness,  I  vow,"  replied  William,  when  his  tongue 
could  find  words  to  give  his  fire  expression. 
"  The  sum  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  you  have 
galled  me  in  a  point  where  I  feel  more  keenly 
than  the  Arab  steed  does  the  lancing  steel.  You 
have  dared  to  love  my  cousin  Isabella,  sir ;  you 
have  dared  to  advance  your  love  in  form,  sir; 
and,  perhaps,  your  advances  have  had  success, 
sir :  but  you  are  now  to  know  that  you  have 
trodden  on  ground  that  was  devoted,  as  I  once 
told  you,  exclusively  to  me,  and  you  have  plucked 
a  flower  I  had  vowed  should  bloom  in  my  crest 
alone.  It  may  be  mortification  to  me  to  tell  you 
all  this ;  but  it  may  do  you  some  good  to  know 
it,  and  jto  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  tell  you 
not  with  the  coupled  purpose  of  desiring  to  con- 
test your  victory.  You  are  welcome  both  to  it 
and  its  fruits.  Remember,  I  envy  you  not.  I 
shall  win  laurels  and  a  place  in  me  world,  that 
may  well  suffice  to  raise  me  above  so  vulgar  an 
emotion." 

And  with  this  magnificent  speech,  the  cavalier- 
was  striding  haughtily  to  the  door,  when  Walter 
calmly  laid  his  hand  upon  hia  breast. 

"  William,"  he  said,  gravely,  "is  it  possible 
you  can  treat  your  own  fair  fame  so  infamously, 
as  calmly  to  avow  that  you  love  your  cousin  Isa- 
bella ?  Does  this  not  involve  you  in  the  guilt  of 
peijury  to  others,  whom  you  have  adjured,  in 
every  solemn  name,  to  confide  in  your  truth  ?" 

"It  matters  nothing,"  answered  William, 
though  blushing  scarlet  at  the  charge.  "I  tell 
you,  Walter,  that,  if  hitherto  it  has  been  my 
nature  to  be  subject  to  winds  of  passion,  I  may 
be  severely  blamed,  but  I  must  be  acquitted  of 


deliberate  design  to  deceive.  No  one  mourns 
more  bitterly  than  do  I  over  the  infatuations  to 
which  I  have  been  successively  subject." 

"  And,"  put  in  Walter,  with  a  slight  smile, 
"  fear  you  not  that  the  present  may  be  but  an- 
other infatuation  added  to  the  list,  and  that 
Heaven  may  have  been  kind  in  thwarting  its  pro- 
gress?" 

"You  may  have  some  right  to  say  so,  from 
what  the  past  tells  you,"  rejoined  William ;  "but 
if  the  heart  of  man  have  ever  conceived,  and  fos- 
tered, and  been  moved  to  its  depths  by  such  A 
passion  of  love,  (and  here  he  used  the  vehement 
gestures  and  look  dictated  by  his  full  and  bursting 
heart,)  as  that  with  which  I  adore  my  lovely 
cousin,  the  very  shadow  of  her  figure,  the  sound 
of  her  footstep,  and  the  utterance  of  her  name  — 
and  if,  yet,  that  passion  be  not  worthy  of  depend- 
ence, or  its  steadfastness,  then  I  resign  for  ever 
all  claim  to  human  trust,  and  all  self-reliance  on 
mine  own  purposes." 

"  But  think  of  what  lies  in  the  way,"  urged 
Walter,  earnestly,  and,  I  believe,  unselfishly; 
"  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  her  parents,  who 
might  shrink  back  even  at  the  very  mooting  of 
the  idea ;  the  mortal  enmity  you  might  rouse 
amongst  your  own  kindred,  and  the  kindred  of 
the  Lady  Geraldine,  and  the  fatal  consequences  to 
the  peace  of  that  lady  herself;  and,  finally,  the 
feelings  of  your  cousin  herself  on  the  subject.  I 
could  state  the  case  much  more  strongly;  but 
these  hints  may  be  enough  for  caution,  of  which, 
William,  you  will  own  you  have  never,  at  any 
time,  been  a  proficient  master." 

"  Your  cool  calculations  I  cast  to  the  winds," 
answered  William,  impetuously.  "  Why  address 
words  of  caution  to  a  man  in  despair?  While 
you  drop  out  your  measured  words,  I  am  much 
disposed  to  thmk  it  is  more  in  exultation  over 
your  own  success,  than  in  friendly  compassion 
over  my  trampled  affections." 

"Now,  by  Heavens,  you  are  unjust,"  cried 
Walter,  with  earnest  protest. 

"  Less  unjust  than  you  aver,  sir,"  replied  Wil- 
liam, who  was  glad  to  stir  up  opposition.  '^I 
ever  thought  you  of  modest  mien,  and  ordinary 
accomplishment,  and  scarce  the  man  to  shine  in 
hall  or  in  field ;  therefore,  it  is  sure,  if  now  you 
can  outdo  William  de  Graeme,  succeed  where  he 
failed,  and  win  a  prize  that  di^dained  his  touch, 
your  vanity  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself.** 

Walter's  lips  quivered  with  passion  at  the  in- 
solent taunt.  "  Well,  then,  if  you  tPtU  have  it," 
he  exclaimed,  "  let  your  insolent  bearing  be  re- 
buked at  my  success,  where  you  found  pre-emi- 
nent failure.  Wherefore,  I  should  rejoice  to  know, 
am  I  not  free  as  yourself  to  aspire  to  the  affections 
and  the  hand  of  Isabella  de  Twisedale?  I  ^^ 
ready  to  write  my  claims  on  the  highest  battle- 
ment in  Europe ;  and  that,  William  de  Graeme,  is 
not  more  than,  with  all  your  valour  and  presump- 
tion to  boot^  your  hand  can  achieve." 

"  Presto !  here  is  a  proper  burst  with  a  ven- 
geance ! "  exclaimed  William,  his  broad  eyes  now^ 
flashing  in  all  their  pride.  "  Presumption,  sayest 
thou,  sirrah  ?  Malapert  boy!  I  will  teach  tiee,  on 
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the  spot,  there  is  something  more  substantial  than 
that/' 

And  with  that,  out  flew  his  short  sword  from 
its  scabbard,  and  he  cast  his  plumed  bonnet  on 
the  floor.  Walter,  pale  but  with  darkly  gleaming 
eyes,  followed  the  example  quick  as  light ;  and 
ere  six  seconds  could  be  counted,  the  steel  blades 
were  crossed  with  a  ringing  clash,  and  they  were 
engaged  in  all  the  fury  of  a  deadly  conflict.  The 
narrow  little  place  rang  to  the  music  of  the  steel, 
and  showers  of  sparks  flew  from  the  contact.  But 
who  was  to  prove  unhappily  the  meaner  com- 
batant, there  was  not  time  to  declare;  for  sud- 
denly the  door  was  flung  open  by  the  young 
Border  retainer  so  often  mentioned,  and  who, 
with  a  wUd  air  of  alarm,  gave  entrance  to  the 
stout  Sir  Hubert  himself.  The  latter  was  in- 
stantly between  the  hot-headed  youths,  and  had 
dashed  their  weapons  aside,  while,  with  red  and 
angry  face,  ho  turned  from  one  to  the  other  in 
bewilderment.  ".How  now,  my  masters!"  he 
exclaimed,  at  length.  "  Have  we  not  fray  enough 
outside,  but  this  must  be  your  pastime  within? 
Or  am  I  to  judge  it  is  in  reality  pastime,  and  that 
ye  are  not  both  of  you  mad,  as  the  devil  and  Peter 
de  Wode  to  boot.  Speak,  William,  and  forget 
not  you  are  a  Twiscdale,  as  well  as  a  Graeme.'* 

"  Walter  may  tell  the  story  if  he  chooses,"  an- 
swered William,  with  suUen  indifference,  and  his 
chest  still  heaving  violently. 

"  You  know,  William,"  said  Walter,  with  his 
usual  piercing  gravity,  whether  or  not  you  were 
the  aggressor,  and  who  of  us,  therefore,  it  becomes 
to  tell  the  tale." 

"  If  you  are  to  retain  my  favour  five  minutes 
longer,  nephew,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hubert,  impetu- 
ously, "  vou  will  speak  at  once." 

**  Well,  I  will  speak,"  replied  William,  at 
length  desperately,  "  though  it  is  an  accursed 
hour  which  witnesses  the  necessity  of  my  so 
breaking  a  resolution  I  had  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  sacred  I  ever  formed.  But  I  can  hardly 
be  in  a  worse  position,  at  any  rate.  Let  me  in- 
form you  at  once,  then,  uncle,  that  the  cause  of 
this  absurd  dispute  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  hand  of  my  cousin  Isabella.  There,  then ! 
you  have  it  now,  with  a  wannion." 

**  How!  what?"  shouted  Sir  Hubert,  his  face 
growing  scarlet,  and  his  voice  giving  forth  notes 
of  thunder;  "  Has  Walter  or  you  dared  to" 

*'  Love  her !  as  perhaps  yon  don't  mean  to 
say,"  interposed  William,  now  facing  the  case 
boldly,  since  there  was  nothing  else  for  it.  "  I 
believe  we  are  both  here  to  aclmowledge  it.  But 
uncle,"  ho  added,  with  a  quick  revulsion,  "  if 
there  be  aught  of  grievous  mistake  or  other  wrong 
in  the  fact,  that  I  lifted  eyes  of  love  towards  my 
cousin,  forgive  me  that  I  could  not  fi^ht  against 
what  fate  had  decreed.  Not  wild  horses  should 
liave  torn  my  secret  oat  of  me,  had  not  this  un- 
foreseen dispute  come  about  so  strangely." 

The  knight  made  no  reply ;  but,  ail;er  casting 
a  keen  glance  at  one  after  the  other  of  the  young 
men,  he  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  leaned  his  fore-f 
head  on  his  hand  for  a  moment ;  then  suddenly 
looking  up,  with  his  usual  tone  and  look  of  em- 


phatic decision,  he  said,  "  William,  you  have  been 
veiy  dear  to  me ;  and  you,  Walter,  scarcely  one 
whit  less  so.  It  boots  not  to  which  of  you  I 
might  have  felt  my  heart  inclined  to  yield  my 
Isabella's  hand.  I  desire  to  regard  you  alike  if 
possible.  But  since  your  dispute  must  be  settled 
on  some  ground  or  other,  let  the  responsibility  be 
removed  from  me  in  this  way, — whichever  one  of 
you  brings  me  in  the  head  of  yon  tiger,  Peter  de 
Wode,  he  shall  woo  and  win  my  daughter  for  hii^ 
bride.  The  battle  is  to  bo  fought  on  these  terms. 
Are  you  agreed  ?  " 

A  joyous  light  glanced  in  the  eyes  of  both  the 
young  men  at  the  proposal ;  and  heartily  closing 
with  it,  they  clasped  each  other's  hands  in  renewed 
amity  at  Sir  Herbert's  request.  At  the  moment, 
an  ominous  sigh  sounded  from  the  door  of  the 
chamber ;  and  William,  in  spite  of  himself,  started 
with  vague  alarm;  but,  on  their  hastily  turning 
round,  ttie  figure  of  the  young  soldier  had  van- 
ished, and  there  was  no  foot-fall  on  the  staircase. 
The  knight,  then,  admonishing  the  cavaliers  to 
use  discretion  in  their  present  dilemma,  hastily 
left  them  to  themselves.  Both  picked  up  their 
weapons  slowly,  and  restored  them  to  their  scab- 
bards. William,  though  troubled  with  his  thoughts, 
indulged  in  a  lofty  mood  of  silence.  Walter  was 
as  little  disposed,  it  would  appear,  to  break  the 
charm ;  but  at  length,  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  apartment,  he  turned  and  simply  said,  "  You 
will  permit  me  to  say,  William,  without  giving 
you  offence,  that  I  have  accepted  this  challenge, 
and  win  carry  forth  the  enterprise  on  my  side, 
with  a  heart  undoubting,  and  a  conscience  free  as 
the  mountain  breeze.  Out  of  charity,  alone,  I 
pray  you  may  be  not  less  accoutred  to  your  satis- 
faction." 

The  elder  cavalier  looked  askance  merely  with 
a  haughty  smile,  but  deigned  no  farther  reply ; 
whereupon  Walter  departed.  Left  to  himself, 
William  was  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind. 
Whatever  pride  he  might  have  in  exhibiting  su- 
periority over  Walter  in  the  proposed  trial  of 
adventure,  he  could  not  but  reflect  on  what,  after 
aU,  might  be  Isabella's  own  decision  in  the  matter. 
Then  the  readiness  with  which  Sir  Hubert  had 
given  way  to  the  notion  of  his  daring  to  love 
Isabella,  and  even  receiving  her  hand,  without 
stating  any  opinion  on  the  character  of  his  claims, 
puzzled  him  not  a  little.  And,  finally,  his  heart 
was  very  very  heavy,  as  he  sat  down,  and  with 
hands  folded  on  his  knees  recalled  in  fancy  the 
image  of  the  beauteous  and  forsaken  Geraldine, 
gazing  on  him,  as  it  were,  with  large  lustrous  eyes 
of  despair  and  reproach. 

The  stout  Sir  Hubert  had,  in  the  meantime, 
resorted  to  his  good  dame's  counsels  to  strengthen 
him  in  his  present  complication.  His  first  pro- 
ceeding, on  reaching  her  chamber,  was  to  throw 
himself  on  a  seat,  and  shake  his  sides  in  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter.  Not  till  she  somewhat  sharply 
rebuked  him,  and  even  pinched  his  brawny  neck 
with  no  feminine  touch,  did  he  at  length  sit  up- 
right, and  tell  her  the  whole  tale  from  beginning 
to  end.  Her  dark  eyes  danced  with  delight,  as 
the  narrative  went  on.     "Ay,"  she  remarked,  on 
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its  oonclusioD,  ''  so  I  was  right  so  far  about  cousin 
"Walter.  But  the  poor  boy  shall  be  taught  to 
soothe  his  disappointment  as  kindly  as  possible." 

*'  Tut,  tut,  goodwife,"  remonstrated  the  knight, 
"  that  is  not  the  point  in  question.  The  point  is, 
•wherefore  I  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
William's  sentiments,  as  you  call  them  in  your 
foreign  slang,  towards  our  daughter  ?  Dame,  you 
never*' 

"  Sir  Hubert,  I  did,"  argued  the  lady  decidedly. 
"  I  told  you  long  ago  that  they  were  made  for 
each  other,  and  Isabella  William  should  have,  or 
she  might  at  once  don  the  vestal  veil,  and  let  the 
English  pockpudding  rule  for  ever  in  Loch  Torry." 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  goodnaturedly, 
"  I  am  content  that  you  pay  this  compliment  to 
my  side  of  the  house  at  any  rate,  thereby  showing 
yourself  to  be  a  sensible,  not  to  say  a  comely, 
woman." 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  how  yow  decided 
the  dispute,"  urged  the  lady. 

"Why,"  said  the  knight,  stroking  his  chin 
evasively,  "naturally  enough.  I  told  the  strip- 
lings neither  of  them  had  yet  won  his  spurs,  and 
until  they  did  something  worth  the  dubbing,  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  talk  of  lady's  guerdon. 
You  know  you  taught  me  all  that  punctilious  jar- 
gon once  on  a  day." 

At  which  reply  the  lady  laughed  and  hemmed, 
as  now,  all  intent  on  this  new  piece  of  business, 
she  left  the  room,  most  likely  to  seek  her  daugh- 
ter. Sir  Hubert  followed,  and,  immersed  in  un- 
usual reflections,  went  out  upon  the  watch  towers. 

Dusk  by  this  time  had  fallen ;  and  William, 
having  at  last  made  up  his  mind  that  every  ris^ 
should  be  run,  left  his  chamber,  and  went  out  to 
survey  the  rock.  He  was  suddenly  struck  with 
the  thought  that  he  would  make  the  great  adven- 
ture that  very  night,  on  the  principle  of  striking 
while  the  iron  was  hot.  Accordingly,  after  having 
refreshed  himself  with  a  manchet  of  bread  and  a 
draught  of  wine  in  the  spence,  he  kept  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  was  possible,  till  the  shades  of 
evening  deepened,  and  lake  and  shore  were  at  last 
closely  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  night.  He  then 
had  himself  carefully  but  lightly  armed;  and, 
creeping  out  on  the  edge  of  fiie  rock,  sought  for 
the  point  where  some  half  dozen  small  boats  were 
moored,  comprising  the  whole  fleet  owned  by  his 
uncle,  and  now  floating  many  feet  above  the  old 
surface,  where  they  were  wont  to  be  launched. 
William  immediately  selected  the  lightest  of  the 
craft,  and,  after  stepping  in,  and  shipping  the 
oars,  he  proceeded  cautiously  to  undo  the  fastening 
on  the  rock.  While  engaged  in  this  process,  he 
was  startled  by  a  voice  calling  his  name  in  a  low 
tone,  just  above  his  head ;  and,  on  quickly  raising 
himself,  he  beheld  close  by  him  the  armed  figure 
of  Walter  do  Polmaise.  Even  in  the  moonless  gloom 
he  could  see  his  pale  fixed  features  beneath  the 
rim  of  his  low  headpiece.  William  was  not  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  We  are  bent,  I  suppose,  on  the  same  enter- 
prise," said  Walter,  in  a  whisper. 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  replied  William ;  then  re- 
flecting for  a  moment,  and  that  his  band  had  per- 


haps acquired  more  dexterity  in  the  rowing  art, 
from  his  practice  on  the  meres  of  Cumberland,  than 
probably  had  fallen  to  Walter's  share,  he  added 
candidly,  "If  you  think  it  any  advantage,  we 
can  also  journey  in  the  same  skiff,  Walter.  Make 
your  choice;  if  you  would  go  alone,  there  are 
more  crafts  here ;  and  should  you  faincy  this  as 
the  lightest,  it  is  at  your  service." 

"  Gramercy  for  your  courtesy,"  answered  Wal- 
ter.    "  I  will  be  your  comrade  once  more." 

"In  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Andrew,  then, 
step  on  board,"  said  William ;  and  as  the  other 
assumed  his  place,  the  skiff  was  pushed  vigorously 
from  the  cliff,  and  was  silently  and  switUy  im- 
pelled across  the  dim  waters.  William  answered 
in  a  low  voice  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel  on 
the  outermost  watchtower,  and  then  wrought 
steadily  and  with  long  sweeps,  as  they  flew  fast 
towards  the  distant  watchfires  of  the  English  en- 
campment. Their  progress  was  rapid,  although 
several  times  they  paused  upon  their  oars,  to  listen 
if  any  sound  was  afloat  upon  the  air.  Kothing 
was,  however,  heard  except  the  faint  ripple  of  the 
water,  or  the  scream  of  a  heron  or  curlew  amongst 
the  sedges  at  a  distance.  The  dark  mass  of  rock 
and  tower  had  become  indistinct,  and  a  solitary 
light,  gleaming  in  their  centre  like  a  star,  had 
also  vanished ;  and  now  the  cavaliers  had  nothing 
but  the  English  beacons  to  guide  them.  They 
urged  their  course  accordingly  straight  for  these. 

It  might  have  been  about  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when,  as  they  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
where  they  gleamed,  they  perceived  that  most  of 
them  had  sunk  to  heaps  of  red  ashes,  and  were 
but  drowsily  maintained  by  the  watchers  sleeping 
around  thenf.  Their  ruddy  glare  fell  here  and 
there  on  the  rows  of  white  tents  occupying  the 
side  of  a  sloping  descent  from  the  edge  of  the 
loch,  where  the  waters  had  hitherto  poured  out 
theii*  volume  into  a  valley  that  wound  away 
among  the  hiUs,  but  where  now  was  seen  cast  up 
the  huge  barrier  of  earth  and  stone  that  confined 
their  chafing  masses  within  the  basin  of  the  loch. 
The  crimson  fiag  of  St.  Geoi^e  was  seen  lasdly 
hanging  its  gloomy  folds  by  its  staff,  on  a  promi- 
nent situation,  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  The 
silence  and  slumber  of  the  hour  seemed  to  prevail 
all  over  the  place ;  not  even  a  watehdog  bayed, 
nor  was  the  moving  steel  of  a  sentinel  on  the  alert 
seen  to  glitter.  Our  cavaliers  contemplated  the 
scene  for  several  minutes,  with  intense  earnestness, 
and  then  prepared  to  decide  on  a  farther  move- 
ment. 

Suddenly,  however,  they  felt  as  if  their  light 
craft  were  drawn  into  some  curious  suction,  and 
their  ears  distinctly  were  saluted  with  a  louder 
ripple  than  usual,  which  went  on  steadily  increas- 
ing in  sound  and  breadth,  as  if  some  strong  power 
had,  all  at  once,  been  put  in  operation.  Guiding 
themselves  by  the  new  current,  they  permitted 
their  boat  partly  to  drift,  when  they  were  borre 
steadily  towards  the  embankment  across  the  moutli 
of  the  watercourse.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  they 
were  in  a  pretty  strong  and  fast  increasing  cur- 
rent. On  running  down  to  the  dyke,  this  waa 
farther  shown  by  their  suddenly  coming  into  on- 
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tact  with,  and  nearly  upsetting,  a  skiff  even  lighter 
than  their  own,  which,  containing  a  single  occu- 
pant, was  moored  dose  up  to  the  barrier,  and  by 
the  edge  of  an  open  gap,  through  which  the  loos- 
ened waters  wore  beginning  to  flow,  and  whose 
size  they  were  rapidly  enlarging.  The  single 
boatman  seemed  intent,  with  a  light  pick,  in  giv- 
ing what  way  to  the  flood  his  single  arm  could 
achieve,  and  that  with  the  least  possible  noise. 
On  being  so  rudely  struck  by  the  boat  of  the  two 
cavaliers,  he  turned  hastily  round  from  his  toil, 
and  in  an  instant  his  spear  was  pointed  at  their 
bosoms;  but  he  had  evidently  some  means  of 
recognising  their  badges,  for  even  in  the  thick 
gloom  they  were  so  near,  and  their  eyes  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  that  their  voices  were 
hardly  needed  to  announce  either  name  or  purpose. 
He  accordingly  dropped  his  weapon  with  a  sHglit 
cry  of  surprise,  and  as  William  de  Graeme,  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  mystery,  stept  on  board  his 
craft  and  grasped  his  arm,  he  shrank  at  the  very 
touch,  and  in  a  low  tone  answered  to  the  cavalier* s 
question,  that  he  was  the  Border  recruit.  "William, 
more  and  more  amazed  at  the  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  this  boy,  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had 
been  toiling  probably  for  hours  at  the  tremendous 
feat  of  giving  a  way  through  the  English  dyke  to 
the  pent-up  waters.  These,  quickly  enlarging 
their  way,  would,  the  cavalier  now  foresaw,  pre- 
sently sweep  every  gigantic  obstacle  before  them, 
and  perhaps  flood  the  English  camp  itself  in  ruins. 
All  this  flashed  on  him  in  one  breathless  moment, 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  desiring  to  have  some 
hand  in  the  boy*s  fearful  daring,  he  seized  the 
abandoned  pickaxe,  and  began  to  dig  into  the 
broadside  of  the  huge  rampart.  It  was  composed 
of  stone  and  turf  chiefly,  but  packed  together  in 
formidable  depth  and  breadth.  The  English  boy 
sat  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  little  skiff,  either 
fatigued  or  overtaken  by  some  mood  of  emotion  or 
passion,  while  William,  now  also  ardently  assisted 
by  Walter,  plied  his  laborious  task.  One  short 
half-hour  saw  several  huge  boulders  loosened  from 
the  mass  and  tumbled  into  the  flood,  which,  thus 
acquiring  strength,  in  addition  to  that  every  mo- 
ment of  freedom  gave  it,  burst  up  a  way  for  itself, 
which  quickly  superseded  farther  effort  at  aiding 
its  passage.  The  great  embankment  broke  on 
either  side  of  the  opened  course  in  huge  fragments, 
which  were  borne  away  headlong,  giving  place  to 
yet  larger  volume,  and  larger  fragments  being  dis- 
placed and  hurled  down.  Wider  and  wider  grew 
the  breach,  until  those  in  the  skiffs,  unwatchful 
in  their  ardour,  found  themselves  involved  in  the 
tide,  and  swept  down  amid  the  great  hurtling 
masses,  which,  roaring  through  its  passage,  it  was 
bearing  along  in  headlong  confusion.  William 
de  Graeme  laid  hold  of  a  projecting  piece,  which 
stood  in  the  midst  in  well-based  strength;  but 
his  craft,  struck  at  the  instant  by  a  tumbling 
fragment  behind,  was  dashed  away  from  under 
him,  and  he  heard  the  shriek  of  the  young  Borderer 
as  he  was  plunged  into  the  flood.  In  a  moment 
he  had  plunged  in  the  direction  of  the  cry ;  and, 
after  several  desperate  strokes  with  his  arms,  he 
succeeded  in  grasping  and  securing  the  impeiiUed 


boy.  Both  were  now,  however,  afloat  on  the 
angry  element.  The  gray  dawn  was  breaking, 
and  enabled  the  cavalier  to  cast  his  eye  about 
him  on  where  the  scene  promised  nearest  shelter. 
The  waters  were  pouring  forth  through  the  bursten 
floodgates,  broad,  red,  and  angry  as  some  mighty 
monster.  Their  mass,  high  reared  at  where  they 
broke  forth,  first  ciirled  over  with  an  angry  crest, 
and  then  rolled  down  stones,  huge  pieces  of  earth, 
and  trunks  of  trees,  mingling  and  being  lashed 
together  in  dire  confusion  on  the  broad  breast  of 
the  flood.  By  this  time,  of  course,  the  English 
camp  was  in  uprojir.  Already  the  waters  had 
spread  their  broad  breast,  so  as  to  embrace  almost 
its  entire  limits,  and  swept  through  its  precincts, 
bearing  away  tents,  men,  horses,  and  arms,  in 
tenfold  overthrow.  The  scene,  with  the  but  half- 
broken  darkness  brooding  over  it,  wets  appalling 
to  the  boldest  heart. 

Our  stout  cavalier,  taking  in  the  terriflc  picture 
at  a  glance,  and  that  almost  one  of  despair,  at 
length,  through  dint  of  strong  arm,  got  with  his 
burden  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  pile,  as  yet  un- 
moved. Here  he  paused  to  take  breath.  But, 
as  he  looked  round,  he  beheld  pile  after  pile,  such 
as  that  under  which  he  sheltered,  tottering  and 
giving  way  in  fearful  ruin.  Once  more  then, 
catching  his  senseless  burden  in  his  arm — for  the 
poor  boy  hsid  swooned  in  his  embrace — he  struck 
out  amidst  the  havoc  and  roar.  He  was  caught 
almost  instantly  in  a  frightful  whirl,  and  borne 
along  like  a  straw.  But  in  the  moment  of  ex- 
tremity his  hand  struck  a  projecting  pole,  firm 
amidst  the  battling  surge.  He  seized  and  clung 
to  it  with  desperate  gripe.  It  was. a  long  tent 
polo,  which,  whirling  with  the  waterf  had  had 
one  end  driven  deep  into  the  earth,  and  thus  had 
become  firm  as  if  rooted  many  feet  in  depth.  It 
yet,  however,  swung  with  the  strife  around  it; 
but  William,  laying  hold  of  it  as  his  last  anchor 
of  chance,  found  that,  even  with  his  armed  and 
encumbered  form,  he  might  maintain  his  hold  till 
some  other  hope  was  given. 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  forth  around  him. 
The  last  glimpse  he  had  had  of  Walter  de  Polmaise 
was,  when  they  parted  company  on  their  first 
being  drawn  into  the  current.  The  younger 
cavalier,  by  a  certain  dexterity,  and  bent  upon 
one  heartfelt  object,  had  managed  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  instant  on  a  strong  isolated  part  of  the 
embankment ;  and  it  was  while  alighting  on  this 
footing,  and  casting  back  a  look  to  where  William 
de  Graeme  and  the  Southern  boy  were  apparently 
perishing  in  the  waters,  that  William  had  had  the 
last  glimpse  of  him.  But  as  he  now  rested  on 
the  pole  and  looked  forth  amidst  the  wreck,  roar, 
and  tumult,  Walter  was  speedily  beheld  again. 
The  mound  on  which  the  scarlet  banner  of  St. 
George  had  been  pitched  was  conspicuous,  like  a 
small  islet  in  the  midst  of  the  wrathful  sea ;  and 
there  the  broad  crimson  folds  flew  yet  proudly  in 
the  wind.  Standing  by  the  staff  that  supported 
this  unconquered  ensign,  was  a  single  man,  with 
only  part  of  his  armour  hastily  thrown  about  him, 
his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,-  his  matted  and 
grizzled  hair  and  beard  uncovered  and  flowing 
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round  features  dark  witli  ferocions  passion,  and  | 
eyes  that  literally  blazed  with  the  fire  of  a  fiend's 
despair.  He  was  glaring  around  him  on  the  far- 
spi-ead  ruin,  which  in  an  hour  had  involved  his 
boasted  strength  in  a  havoc  that  mocked  repair. 
And  to  complete  the  woe,  yonder  on  the  skirt  of 
the  valley,  down  which  the  sea  of  water  was 
tearing  and  roaring  in  its  race  of  ftiry,  was  hover- 
ing, like  a  dark  cloud,  a  band  of  warlike  men, 
seen  by  their  appointments  to  be  lusty  Scots,  and 
hemming  in  the  stragglers  who  had  eflfectcd  an 
escape  from  the  camp,  only  to  meet  this  choice  of 
deaths  in  their  very  earliest  flight. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  then,  Walter  de  Polmaise 
was  again  behold.  He  had  won  possession  of  a 
masterless  steed ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  nature  of 
the  venture,  was  spurring  the  animal  recklessly 
through  the  wild  nurry  of  ruin  towards  where 
the  banner  of  St.  George  flew  on  its  mound. 
More  than  once  the  good  horse  reared  in  wild 
affright,  and  plunged  almost  headlong  amongst  the 
the  surf ;  but  Walter  madly  kept  him  in  his  career 
till  he  had  attained  to  within  a  very  few  paces  of 
his  point.  Here  ho  was  eyed*  by  Sir  Peter  de 
Wode,  and  both  brandished  their  naked  weapons 
towards  each  other  like  furious  maniacs.  Walter's 
aim  was  now  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  William  felt 
his  heart  fail  him  at  the  sight.  He  looked  down 
at  the  senseless  boy,  and  a  terrible  thought  of 
abandoning  him  to  his  fate  and  yet  crossing  Walter 
in  his  purpose,  flashed  upon  him.  But  the  pale 
cheek  of  the  hapless  youth,  half  hid  among  long 
luxuriant  curls,  as  it  lay  calmly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  soft,  helpless  clasp  of  the  arm  round  his 
neck,  seduced  him  next  instant  from  so  barbarous 
an  expedient.  Then  he  turned  his  eye  on  the 
closing  combatants,  and,  in  his  bitterness,  a  second 
thought,  hardly  less  horrible,  crossed  him.  It 
was,  that  Walter  might  fall  in  the  strife,  and  thus 
his  claims  fall  with  him  for  ever.  He  shrank 
himself  with  horror  at  the  thought,  but  it  refused 
to  be  driven  from  his  brain ;  and,  with  straining 
eyes  and  a  bosom  hardly  heaving  with  suppressed 
respiration,  he  bent  his  gaze  on  the  deadly 
focmen. 

It  was  certain  a  challenge  of  words  was  ex- 
changed between  them,  as  Walter's  horse  at  length 
scrambled  on  firm  ground,  and  he  sprang  out  of 
the  saddle ;  but,  of  course,  no  sounds  could  be 
borne  to  William's  ear.  He  only  beheld  Walter 
drive  the  steed  again  into  the  foaming  waters, 
and  then  set  himself  in  an  attitude  of  deadly 
strife  towards  the  English  knight.  The  latter 
seemed  to  grind  his  teeth  over  the  prey  he  thus 
beheld  offered  him,  when  he  had  no  object  on 
which  he  could  expend  the  concentrated  fury  of 
his  soul.  Kext  instant,  the  narrow  platform  on 
which  they  stood  was  the  scene  of  their  hand  to 
hand  struggle.  It  was  a  struggle,  fierce  and  reck- 
less, as  it  was  meant  to  be  mortal.  At  first 
nothibg  was  seen  but  the  flashing  blades,  as  they 
flew  round  and  round  the  heads  of  the  combatants, 
and  struck  on  each  other  in  their  showers  of  blows. 
It  was  not  even  seen  if  cuts  or  thrusts  had  been 
effective,  although  a  practised  eye  could  judge 
that,  firam  the  very  recklessness  with  which,  espe- 


cially on  De  Wode's  side,  the  combat  was  con- 
ducted, more  than  one  both  thrust  and  blow  must 
have  gone  home.  Presently,  at  all  events,  Walter 
was  seen  to  falter  and  come  do^Ti  upon  his  knee ; 
whereupon  his  antagonist,  rearing  high  his  arm, 
with  a  savage  flourish,  was  about  to  pass  it  home 
through  his  heart,  when  a  sudden  flirt  of  one  of 
the  long  banner  folds  caught  him  in  the  face,  entang- 
ling both  eye  and  arm,  and  almost  casting  him  to 
the  ground.  When  ho  recovered  from  the  entan- 
glement, and  had  again  freed  his  blade,  his  ancient 
strength  had,  alas !  left  him  for  ever.  Slowly 
a  dark,  staunchless  [stream  was  peen  welling  over 
his  breast,  the  flerce  eye  began  slowly  to  glimmer 
and  droop,  the  hand  that  would  fain  nave  wielded 
one  more  blow  to  finish  in  knightly  sort  its  latest 
game,  dropt  nerveless  by  his  side ;  until,  at  last, 
gathering  his  last  energy  into  a  steady  glare  of 
revenge  and  defiance  towards  his  half-prostrate 
foe,  he  fell  flat  to  the  earth  upon  his  face,  and  died 
beneath  the  flagstaff's  shadow. 

All  this  while,  Walter  de  Polmaise,  desperately 
wounded,  had  remained  powerless  in  the  kneeling 
position  to  which  he  had  been  driven,  his  head 
sick  and  giddy,  as  he  leaned  it  on  the  pommel  of 
his  sword,  and  held  one  hand  faintly  on  his  side. 
It  is  a  question  if  ho  was  conscious  of  his  oppo- 
nent's fall :  at  all  events,  there  he  remained,  hang- 
ing over  his  blood-smeared  blade,  and  an  object  at 
whom,  it  is  hard  to  say,  if  William  de  Graeme 
strained  his  eyes  with  more  of  envy  or  of  pity. 

But  by  this  time  his  attention  was  drawn  by 
other  matters  hardly  less  momentous.  The  day 
had  fairly  broken,  and  he  could  behold  the  scat- 
tered company  of  Scottish  spearmen,  who  had 
come  in  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  English,  body, 
spread  themselves  along  the  skirts  of  the  yet  raging 
flood,  attracted  here  and  there  by  the  floating 
remnants  of  arms  and  plunder  thrown  up.  The 
garrison  within  tho  castle  had  also,  long  before 
this  time,  seized  the  alarm,  and  their  light  boats 
were  plying  swiftly  across  the  disturbed  waters. 
William  was  able  to  detecti  under  a  distant  dump 
of  trees,  two  hooded  female  forms,  just  landed 
from  one  of  the  light  barks ;  and  a  near  shout  by 
the  edge  of  the  cataract  drew  his  notice  farther 
to  whero  old  Sir  Hubert,  mounted  on  a  grey 
charger,  was  galloping  furiously  up  and  down,  half 
in  wrath,  half  in  wild  triumph.  Suddenly  his 
eye  lighted  on  the  English  banner,  yet  blazing  on 
its  elevation ;  and,  with  a  gesture  of  menace,  he 
plunged  his  horse  straightway  into  the  current 
But  ere  he  could  strive  to  win  the  object  of  his 
fury,  up  cantered  a  small  plump  of  about  twenty 
Scottish  spearmen,  headed  by  a  remarkably  tall, 
knightly  man  on  a  sable  horse,  and  a  sable  plume 
floating  in  his  closed  helmet.  This  individual 
seemed  to  exercise  command  over  the  whole  of 
that  opportune  aid  which  had  come  in  on  the  back 
of  the  enemy's  ruin.  With  his  present  detach- 
ment, he  spurred  hastily  in  after  the  Enight  of 
Loch  Torry ;  and,  after  an  interchange  of  loud 
words  and  vehement  gestures,  forced  him  back  to 
the  bank.  There  they  drew  themselves  up,  evi- 
dently with  the  purpose  of  awaiting  the  sinking 
of  the  waters,  when  an  approach  could  be  made  to 
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the  banner  withont  the  certain  peril  of  destruction 
"by  the  way.  "William  renewed  his  gripe  on  the 
pole,  and,  heaving  a  long  sigh,  prepared  to  test 
his  patience  and  his  sinews  also. 

At  that  moment  the  sun  rose  in  full  splendour 
over  the  edge  of  the  blue  eastern  hills ;  and,  send- 
ing its  lustre  into  many  a  vale  and  ravine  among 
the  long  swelling  heights,  finally  broke  in  un- 
clouded glory  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  loch, 
with  its  small  fortified  island  resting    in    the 
centre,  and  the  blue  fiag  on  its  highest  turret, 
streaming  in  the  freshening  breeze.     The  sudden 
radiance,  breaking  on  the  gleaming  points  of  hun- 
dreds of  scattered   arms,  and   on  the  steel-clad 
figures  that  bore  them,  exhibited  more  strikingly 
than  ever  the  wild  tumult  and  ruin  that  had 
taken  the  place  of  so  much  boasted  strength  and 
insolent  security.     Far  and  wide,  the  sea,  rushing 
Gilt  of  Loch  Torry,  over  the  breach  a  boy's  hand 
had  begun,  yet  spread  its  volume ;  although,  by 
this  time,   its  cataract  was  less  broken  by  the 
thousand  obstacles  which  long  before  had  been 
hurried  away  before  the  flood,  or  cast  upon  its 
borders.     As   the  sun    in  his  effidgence   burst 
out  on  the  picture,  one  bright  beam  flashed  on 
the  armed  warrior,  yet  kneeling  with  drooping 
head  beneath  the  crimson  banner;  and  Sir  Hu- 
bert's eye,  as  well  as  those  of  his  companions, 
caught  the  object.     Arms  were  pointed  eagerly 
towards  it,  and  anxious   converse  seemed  to  be 
carried  on  among  the  group.     At  length,  in  a 
compactly  united  band,  they  showed  as  if  bent  on 
daring  all  hazard  that  they  might  swim  to  the 
rescue;  for,  with  the  tall  black  knight  and  Sir 
Hubert  in  the  centre,  they  began  to  urge  their 
horses  into  the  angry  water.    William,  who  eyed 
every  movement,  was  moved  to  the  soul.     If  they 
won  the  mound,  the  victory  would  yet  be  Walter's ; 
for  the  dead  Be  Wode  lay  a  corpse  at  his  feet. 
But  if,  before  they  touched  the  spot,  he  himself 
could  struggle  thither,  and  yet  sever  the  head 
from  the  trunk,  he  would  at  least  make  the  award 
doubtful  on  the  original  ground.     His  eyes  began 
to  glitter  with  the  thought  of  excitement ;  and, 
drawing  all  his  limbs  together,  and  looking  down 
again  at  his  helpless  burden,  he  began  to  think 
the  achievement  possible.     A  moment's  hesitation 
more,  and  the  prize  might  be  lost;   for  yonder 
were  the  warriors  boldly  struggling  in  the  stream, 
the  water  rising  in  foam  above  their  pommels.    He 
tightened  his  hold  on  the  lifeless  boy,  therefore,  and, 
with  what  spring  he  could  make,  trusted  himself' 
to  thef  wild    eddy.      In   the  first    moment  it 
swept  him  away  several  paces  like  a  leaf,  but  he 
was  a  stout  and  practised  swimmer,  and  as  the 
point  he  struggled  to  win  lay  happily  some  dis- 
tance down  the  current,  he  was  enabled  to  hold 
for  it,  without  the  hopeless  task  of  a  direct  strug- 
gle against  the  river's  strength.     Once  and  again, 
however,  he  was  plunged  beneath  the  surf,  until 
he  heard  the  cries  of  the  spearmen  who  had  had 
their  attention  directed  to  his  daring  feat.     But 
holding  his  breath,  and  striking  out  with  might 
he  himself  had  never  suspected  as  lying  even  in 
his  practised  muscle,  William  kept  his  eye  on  the 
red  banner,  and,  after  a  fearful  suspense,  during 


which  three  several  times  he  was  swept  past  the 
mound,  after  as  often  gaining  its  edge,  ho  at 
length  was  able  to  scramble  on  its  firm  ground, 
and  throw  himself  at  full  length  in  utter  exhaus- 
tion. The  boy,  from  whom  he  had  never  parted, 
he  laid  down  on  the  bloody  sod ;  and  then,  as  the 
cries  of  the  horsemen  now  sounded  closely  in  his 
ear,  he  drew  several  long  breaths  and  arose.  He 
had  just  plucked  his  dagger  from  his  side,  and, 
bending  over  the  grim  face  of  De  Wode  had 
grasped  the  beard,  saturated  as  it  was  with  blood, 
when  Walter,  whose  drowsy  attention  had  been 
roused,  suddenly  sprung  up  with  a  superhuman 
effort,  and  his  features  wild,  haggard,  and  bloody, 
came  between  William  and  his  prize. 

"  He  is  mine — I  have  won  the  guerdon,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  hollow  voice,  as  he  took  the  dag- 
ger, ere  William  could  recover  from  his  surprise. 
At  two  strokes  he  severed  the  savage  head  from 
the  trunk ;  and  then,  taking  it  up  by  the  bloody 
beard,  stood  erect,  and  awaiting  the  approach  of 
the  plump  of  spearmen.  As  they  scrambled  up 
the  bank,  their  panting  horses  shaking  the  foam 
from  their  sides.  Sir  Hubert  was  the  first  to  leap 
on  the  sod;  and,  after  embracing  William  and  Wal- 
ter one  after  another,  and  expressing  his  amaze- 
ment and  his  joy  alike  over  the  grim  spectacle  of 
his  headless  foe,  he  pitched  his  whole  strength 
violently  agauxst  the  English  flagstaff,  and  by  re- 
peated assaults  quickly  brought  it  to  the  ground. 
In  a  minute,  his  hands  and  those  of  his  comrades 
had  torn  it  in  a  thousand  strips,  which,  after 
having  trampled  under  their  feet,  they  strewed 
with  contemptuous  shouts  on  wind  and  water. 
The  bloody  head  of  De  Wode  then  seized  their 
attention ;  and  Walter,  the  conqueror  of  this  re- 
doubted chief,  was  loudly  applauded  for  his  daring 
valour.  He  looked  round  proudly  in  William's 
face,  and  muttered  something  in  answer ;  but  his 
tone  was  so  faint  and  hollow,  that  the  words  were 
not  distinguished. 

All  this  while  the  tall  knight,  already  con- 
spicuous as  the  Scottish  leader,  had  been  intently 
occupied  in  bending  over  the  form  of  the  Border 
boy  where  it  lay  on  the  oozing  grass.  Having 
satisfied  himself  that  pulsation  was  still  there,  he 
arose  with  a  relieving  sigh ;  and,  turning  to  where 
Walter  stood,  yet  clutching  his  gory  prize,  and 
then  to  where  William,  mortified  and  sad,  was 
bending  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  two  female 
figures  beneath  the  birchen  clump,  he  drew  his 
sword  from  its  sheath,  and  request^  the  latter  to 
kneel  down. 

**  You  see  my  crest,  young  man,  is  that  of 
unsullied  knighthood,"  he  said,  with  a  certain 
calm  and  princely  mien,  **  and  when  you  are  told 
I  have  not  been  the  most  backward  in  my 
country's  defence,  you  may  judge  it  worth  ac- 
cepting knightly  distinction  at  my  hand.  When 
most  eyes  were  otherwise  directed,  I  witnessed 
your  noble  exertions  in  saving  yonder  boy;  and, 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  1  have  been  able  to 
make  out  of  the  prize  you  and  your  comrade 
cavalier  had  in  view,  I  dare  to  say  that  your  ge- 
nerosity was  the  highest  of  valour.  Your  hand, 
too,  if  I  guess  aright,  had  no  mean  share  in 
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opening  these  flood-gates  of  destruction  on  the 
English  camp." 

Surprise  and  other  varied  emotion  affected 
"William,  as,  without  well  knowing  why,  he  found 
himself  yielding  to  the  lofty  air  and  speech  of 
this  knight,  and  going  down  on  one  knee  before 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  group.  He  was  then 
struck  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  the  tall  chief- 
tain's flattened  blade,  and  arose  with  a  bounding 
heart  to  the  cry,  "  I)ubbed  by  the  noblest  hand 
in  broad  Scotland ! ''  His  uncle  clasped  him,  with 
pride  and  affection,  in  his  arms. 

It  was  next  Walter  de  Polmaise's  turn.  The 
knight,  with  the  same  calmness,  recorded  in  a 
brief  speech  his  intrepid  und  indomitable  valour ; ! 
and  Walter,  sinking  mechanically  before  him, 
and  still  clutching  his  ghastly  prize,  received  at 
his  hands  the  same  honours  with  which  William 
had  risen  from  the  turf.  No  sooner  was  he  re- 
leased, however,  than,  after  pressing  his  band  for 
a  moment  on  his  side,  he  caught  8ir  Hubert's 
arm,  and  then  pointed  mutely  to  the  distant 
castle.  The  knight  comprehending  the  sign,  an- 
swered by  pointing  in  turn  to  the  female  figures 
beneath  the  little  clump  of  trees.  "  Nay,  yonder 
are  both  dame  and  daughter,''  he  said;  **  if  you 
are  urgent,  boy,  it  is  thither  you  must  speed." 

Sir  Walter,  as  we  may  now  eall  him,  shook  the 
gory  head  eagerly,  as  his  eye  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  and,  after  again  pressing  his  hand 
to  his  side,  he  signed  lus  anxiety  that  they 
should  start.  He  was  accordingly  mounted,  with 
all  haste,  behind  Sir  Hubert,  the  bloody  head  yet 
dangling  at  his  knee.  Sir  William,  as  we  may 
now  also  call  the  other  cavalier,  was  aided  to  a 
seat  behind  one  of  the  stout  spearmen;  and  the 
majestic  leader  of  the  band  himself,  having  lifted 
with  great  care  the  Southern  boy  to  his  pommel, 
the  whole  party  put  horses  in  motion,  and  were 
presently  up  to  the  girths  in  the  river.  The  flood 
had  now  at  length  given  signs  of  subsiding,  and 
the  struggle  through  its  foam  was  less  fierce 
than  had  been  the  approach  to  the  mound.  A 
few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
flood,  when  the  whole  body  advanced  at  a  hand 
gallop  towards  the  point  occupied  by  the  Dame 
of  Loch  Torry.  The  eyes  of  the  two  ladies  were 
eagerly  scanning  the  approaching  band;  but  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that,  though  Sir  Walter  was 
in  the  first  rank,  and  the  first  whose  foot  alit 
upon  the  sod,  their  attention  was  anxiously  pointed 
to  where  Sir  William  de  Graeme  came  up  in  the 
rearmost  skirt.  Not  till  Sir  Walter  had  flung 
himself  at  Isabella's  feet,  and  looking  towards  Sir 
Hubert  as  he  shook  the  ghastly  head,  exclaimed 
hoarsely,  **  The  award,  the  award !"  did  the  girl's 
eyes  turn  upon  him.  At  his  haggard  appearance, 
and  the  gory  trophy  he  showed,  she  shrank  back, 
with  cheeks  blanched  to  an  asben  hue.  The 
hapless  cavalier  still  ejaculated,  "The  award!" 
in  accents  of  a  fearful  sound;  and,  turning  her 
eyes  wildly  from  her  mother  to  Sir  Hubert,  the 
bewildered  girl  exclaimed,  at  length,  "What 
award,  my  father?" 

"  Why,  this !"  answered  Sir  Hubert,  as  he  stood 
by  the  mane  of  his  heaving  steed,  and  looked  down 


mournfully  on  the  pleading  youth,  "  that  -w^ho- 
ever  of  your  two  cousins,  William  or  Walter, 
should  bring  to  your  feet  the  hesid  of  Peter  de 
Wode,  he  should  win  you,  my  daughter,  for  his 
bride !" 

The  eyes  of  both  Isabella  and  Walter  met  in  a 
gaze  of  terrible  fascination  at  the  words ;  while 
Sir  Hubert  and  all  around  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  with  speechless  interest.  At  length,  in  a 
low,  almost  inaudible,  whisper,  the  poor  girl  said, 
through  her  bloodless  lips,  "  Did  you  ever  love 
me,  Walter?"  ^ 

The  light  of  intensity  which  played  on  the  tor- 
tured features  of  the  cavalier  answered  more  fully 
than  a  thousand  words.     Isabella,  with  a  sick- 
ening heart,  covered  up  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
with  her  hand,  as  if  to  close  out  some  horrid 
vision.     Once  more  she  then  raised  her  glance,  but 
it  was  to  cast  it  wildly  round  the  circle  of  faces 
bent  upon  her.     It  alighted  on  the  tail  figure  of 
her  cousin  William,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
group,  with  arms  folded  and  eyes  bent  on  her, 
with  a  mingling  of  sorrow  and  passion  that  ex- 
pressed his  whole  soul  at  the  moment.     As  eye 
met  eye,  the  light  that  streamed  between  them, 
in  that  moment  of  wrought-up  agony,  was  like 
that  of  magnetic  power.     Isabella's  pride,  or  her 
coquetry,  or  whatever  else  had  hitherto  kept  her 
in  bonds,  failed  her  as  would  the  reed  in  the 
storm.     She  clasped  her  hands  towards  William, 
with  an  involuntary  motion  of  entreaty :  in  an  in- 
stant he  was  at  her  side,  and  both  had  clasped 
each  other  in  a  wild  embrace.    The  eyes  of  Walter 
were  raised,  and  for  a  moment  they  rolled  like 
balls  of  fire  in  his  deathlike  countenance ;  but  sud- 
denly their  light  grew  dim,   and,  without  the 
utterance  of  a  syllable,  he  fell  forward  upon  his 
face,  a  corpse  at  Isabella's  feet.     The  Lady  Jane 
was  the  first  to  raise  his  head,  but  the  spirit  was 
gone.     The  passion  of  his  soul  had  given  him  for 
a  while  preternatural  power ;  for  it  was  found  on 
examination  that  he  had  received  ftx)m  De  Wode 
a  deep  and  mortal  thrust  in  his  side. 

The  spectators  of  a  scene  like  this  could  not  but 
be  deeply  stricken.  Those  of  chief  interest  in  the 
group  were  undoubtedly  the  Two  Cousins.  Wil- 
liam had,  in  the  one  moment,  all  his  recent  pangs 
and  trials  amply  compensated  for.  At  first,  he 
could  hardly  fancy  himself  other  than  the  victim 
of  a  wild  phantasm,  which,  if  he  dared  to  move, 
would  vanish  like  the  flying  mist.  But  as  he  felt 
Isabella's  arms  twined  around  him,  her  face  buried 
on  his  breast,  and  her  heart  throbbing  violently 
to  his,  his  ecstasy  was  certain  as  it  was  complete. 
He  fondly  clasped  her  soft  and  girlish  form  within 
his  arm ;  and,  drawing  her  away  from  the  spot, 
he  bent  down  close  to  her  ear  as  they  retired,  and 
whispered  in  passionate  words  the  love  and  adora- 
tion he  had  so  long  repressed  within  his  bosom. 
She  trembled  like  an  aspen,  as  he  continued 
speaking. 

"  My  own,  my  Isabella,"  he  said,  "  will  you 
not  look  up  with  but  one  glance,  and  say,  that,  in 
reality,  you  love  me  ?  It  is  bliss  for  wh  ch  I  had 
never  dared  to  hope." 

By  this  time,  th^  birchen  trees  and  the  declivity 
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of  the  ground  together  had  sheltered  them  from 
observation,  had  it  not  been  that,  at  all  events, 
^vith  the  delicacy  of  knightly  natures,  the  body  of 
spearmen  had  retired,  on  various  pretexts,  from 
the  immediate  scene.  The  gentle  girl  could, 
therefore,  raise  her  head  without  shame,  although 
a  crimson  blush  suffused  her  to  the  forehead,  as 
her  eyes  of  love  met  the  burning  eyeballs  which 
the  young  knight  turned  down  upon  her.  The 
clasp  of  her  arms  round  his  neck  grew  tighter,  as 
he  drew  his  folded  arm  closer;  and,  bending 
nearer  still,  sealed  their  love  with  a  long  and' 
ardent  kiss  upon  her  lips.  The  most  prosaic  of 
readers  will  surely  admit,  that  Sir  William  must 
now,  at  length,  have  been  supremely  happy. 

But  there  was  a  shadow  to  cross  him  yet ;  for 
the  l-Ady  Jane,  who  had  remained  with  her  hus- 
band and  their  retainers  in  mournful  attention  to 
the  corpse  of  Sir  Walter,  now  slowly  approached. 
She  had  but  time  to  kiss  her  daughter's  brow  with 
fondness  and  pride,  when  there  was  seen  also  ad- 
vancing towards  them,  and  on  foot,  the  same  tall 
knight,  whose  mien  was  so  remarkable,  and  whose 
hand  had  dubbed  both  the  young  cavaliers.  He 
led  what  seemed  a  young  maiden,  closely  muffled 
in  cloak  and  hood.  On  coming  near,  he  signed  to 
this  maiden  to  remove  the  disguise  from  her  fea- 
tures. In  the  calm  and  deadly  pale  features  dis- 
closed to  him,  William  thought  he  at  first  saw  the 
young  Border  recruit,  whom  his  arm  had  so  nobly 
saved ;  but  as  the  raven  tresses  fell  out  in  large 
profusion,  and  the  large  eyes  met  his  earnestly, 
he  now  beheld  before  him  the  unhappy  Ge- 
raldrne.  He  started  and  stood  with  the  aspect  of  a 
condemned  criminal — the  Border  boy  and  Ge- 
raldine  were  one ! 

"  Yes,  William  de  Graeme,"  began  the  young 
lady,  in  sweet,  clear  accents,  **  behold — and  you, 
ladies,  noble  and  good,  also  behold — the  victim  of 
perjured  faith  and  honour.  My  love  for  you,  sir 
knight,  was  of  that  single  and  devoted  cast,  that 
when  you  last  said  farewell  to  me  I  had  nought 
worth  living  for,  apart  from  your  presence.  I 
sought  that  presence,  therefore,  in  an  ignoble  and 
unmaidenly  disguise ;  but  how  else  could  my  love 
be  satisfied  ?  If  I  must  tell  all,  too,  I  feared  for 
your  steadfastness — that  on  which  I  had  risked 
my  love,  my  peace,  my  all.  I  met  you  by  accident 
in  these  wUds,  and  you  know  the  rest ;  my  perils, 
my  hours  of  bitter  anguish,  my  broken  heart,  and 
my  despair  you  can  never  know." 

The  great  drops  rolled  from  under  her  dark 
eyelashes  as  she  spoke,  but  her  grief  was  silent. 
At  this  point  the  strange  knight  took  up  the  dia- 
logue in  his  deep,  lofty  tone.  He  pointed  towards 
Geraldine  as  he  spoke. 

"  Can  you,  William  de  Graeme,"  said  he,  "  as 
you  look  on  the  wreck  of  beauty  and  youth  your 
faithlessness  hath  wrought — can  you  claim  either 
truth  as  a  man,  or  honour  as  a  knight  ?  Yet  your 
crime  is  before  God  and  your  conscience.  It  will 
take  much  penitence  to  wash  it  out." 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  delineating 
what  the  effect  of  this  revelation  was  on  the 
several  parties.  Isabella,  prepared  in  some  measure 
for  the  tale  of  WiUiam's  keachery,  yet  astonished 


at  the  identity  of  the  Lady  Geraldine  with  the 
young  man-at-arms,  and  the  devotion  of  purpose 
her  story  laid  open,  gazed  with  earnest  glance  at 
the  small,  pale,  and  beautiful  features.  The  Lady 
Jane,  utterly  bewildered  and  not  a  little  impatient, 
darted  her  glances  from  one  individual  of  the 
group  to  another  in  rapid  succession.  As  for 
William  himself,  he  stood,  humbled  and  abased 
to  the  very  heart.  At  the  knight's  last  words  he 
moved  forward,  as  if  he  sought  Geraldine' s  hand ; 
but  she  proudly  drew  back.  "The  pledge  be- 
tween us  is  broken — you  shall  never  touch  hand 
of  mine  again.  I  vow  it  henceforth  to  a  sacred 
betrothal,  no  earthly  cause  shall  ever  sever  or 
even  shake.  I  vow  it  to  serve  God  in  his  holy 
church.  Yet  think  not,  William,  I  wish  you  evil. 
Heaven  is  my  witness" — and  here  she  turned 
upward  her  streaming  eyes — "that  I  freely  forgive 
you  all  my  wrong,  and  will,  to  my  latest  breath, 
invoke  a  prayer  on  your  name.  And  for  you, 
sweet  lady,"  she  added,  turning  to  Isabella,  "who 
have  won  the  prize  my  heart  so  cherished,  may  it 
prove  dearer  and  dearer  in  the  wearing,  and  never 
a  cloud  of  bitterness  come  to  bedim  your  happi- 
ness. Permit  me  to  kiss  that  fair  cheek  ere  I  say 
farewell."  As  she  spoke  she  bent  gracefully  to- 
wards Isabella,  who,  instead  of  the  mere  salute, 
however,  folded  her  in  a  warm  embrace,  moved  by 
an  impulse  she  could  not  resist.  Poor  Geraldine 
drew  herself  away  from  the  clasp  with  a  long, 
heavy  sigh. 

"  But  whither  are  you  to  go — who  is  to  be 
your  protector?"  asked  Isabella,  with  a  choked 
voice. 

"  Mine  is  the  honour,"  said  the  deep  voice  of 
the  sable  knight.  "  Know,  lady,  that  this  noble 
maiden  was  found  by  me  in  one  of  the  Southern 
forests,  as  she  was  toiling  northward  on  her 
devoted  errand.  She  told  me  her  simple  tale,  and 
I  was  able  to  give  her  safe  conduct  to  within  view 
of  the  banks  of  Loch  Torry.  I  made  her  ac- 
quainted with  certain  of  our  signals,  which 
enabled  her  to  communicate  with  me  in  the  hour 
of  need.  Her  Border  education  had  taught  her  to 
handle  an  oar,  and  this  made  the  task  easier.  It 
was  she,  when  De  Wode  had  planned  his  scheme 
of  ruin  for  yon  castle,  who  conveyed  to  me,  under 
cover  of  night,  intelligence  of  his  plans ;  it  was 
she  who  heroically,  in  the  strength  of  her  woman's 
arms,  undertook  to  open,  at  my  suggestion,  a  way 
through  the  English  sluices,  when,  at  a  concerted 
hour,  at  which  it  was  judged  the  flood  would  fully 
have  its  way,  my  spearmen  were  to  appear  sud- 
denly on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  and  complete  the 
general  havoc.  You  know  how  the  scheme  accord- 
ingly was  executed.  The  cavalier  who  saved  the 
Lady  GeraJdine's  life  won,  by  his  noble  act,  my  for- 
giveness for  half  the  ruin  he  had  entailed  upon  her 
peace.  I  acquitted  him  of  being  the  cool,  de- 
liberate villain,  although  I  charged  him  bitterly 
for  vain  and  undecided  purpose.  I  have  now  to 
guard  this  unhappy  maiden  to  her  home  in  the 
South,  where  a  kind  Heaven  may  in  time  soothe, 
if  not  heal,  her  broken  heart." 

'•"And  who  are  you,  whose  voice  bears  so  much 
authority,  and  whose  words  so  calmly  approve 
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and  condemn?"  asked  Isabella,  moved  with  breath- 
less curiosity. 

"  You  may  have  heard,"  answered  the  knight, 
raising  his  visor  as  he  spoke,  and  displaying  a  set 
of  bold,  handsome  features,  browned  by  the  sun, 
and  lighted  by  clear  blue  eyes;  **you  may  have 
heard  of  one  not  unknown  to  a  broad  Scottish 
repute, — I  am  Sir  William  Wallace,  knight  of 
EUerslie." 

They  started  with  awe  at  the  far-famed  name, 
and  not  less  at  fi.nding  themselves  in  the  great 
leader's  actual  presence ;  but  he  permitted  not  a 
moment  farther  of  delay.  Closing  down  his  visor, 
he  took  the  Lady  Geraldine's  hand ;  and,  bending 
his  stately  crest  to  the  two  ladies  of  Loch  Torry, 
turned  to  depart.  As  Gerald ine  also  turned  her 
faltering  steps,  suddenly  she  beheld  William  kneel- 
ing bareheaded,  and  with  pallid  countenance,  in 
her  very  path.  He  spoke  not,  but  his  downcast 
aspect  told  how  poignant  was  his  sorrow  over  the 
past.  A  gush  of  anguish  filled  the  poor  girPs 
bosom  as  she  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  noble 
countenance  she  had  loved  so  dearly  and  so  often 
kissed;  but  constraining  herself  violently,  she 
stooped  hastily  over  him,  printed  her  lips  once  on 
his  forehead,  and  then,  trusting  herself  no  farther, 
fled  along  the  heath,  without  ever  casting  a  look 
behind.  If  I  must  follow  her  story  farther,  it  is 
merely  to  relate,  that  she  made  scarcely  a  pause 
till  she  had  gained  noarlv  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  spot ;  when,  as  her  noble  guardian  was 
busied  at  some  paces  off  in  saddling  his  war-steed, 
she  sank  down  by  a  willow  stem,  and  wept  the 
tears  of  a  woe  not  on  earth  to  be  comforted. 

But  while  the  interview  above  detailed  was 
proceeding,  the  Ladjr  Jane,  unable  to  unravel  its 
mysteries,  went  ofif  m  hot  haste  towards  the  spot 
where  she  had  left  Sir  Hubert.  The  cousins  were 
therefore  left  alone.  As  William  arose  from  the 
ground,  he  turned  an  uncertain  gaze  on  Isabella ; 
but  her  eye,  though  troubled,  was  yet  that  of  un- 
shaken love.  They  sat  down  together  on  the 
green  bank,  and  as  William  drew  her  once  more 
to  his  heart,  and  her  beautiful  head  rested  on  His 
skoulderi  be  whispered,  **  Isabella,  can  you  still 


be  mine  ?"  She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  the 
searching  eye  of  love,  deep  and  true,  beyond  ex- 
pression in  words;  and,  at  the  mingled  sadness 
and  tender  truth  read  in  every  line  of  his  open 
countenance,  her  heart  was  completely  reassured. 
"Let  the  past  be  forgotten,"  she  replied.  "I 
will  trust  your  truth,  as  if  it  had  never  failed." 
And  William,  as  he  clasped  the  generous  girl 
closer  still,  vowed  in  his  heart  that  never  should 
his  faith  be  unfixed  again.  It  was  no  matter  that 
the  resolution  had  been  often  recorded  before— 
the  chances  were  now,  it  seemed,  all-in  its  favour. 

But  Sir  Hubert  and  Lady  Jane,  at  the  moment, 
came  up.  It  was  easy  to  satisfy  the  indiscrinu- 
nate  curiosity  of  the  impatient  dame,  now  that 
she  saw  the  scheme  on  which  her  heart  had  been 
set  prospering  to  her  utmost  wish.  The  bluff 
knight  contracted  hie  brows  heavily  at  first ;  but 
he  also  was  gradually  satisfied,  only  adding,  "That 
you  may  never  have  the  temptation  to  fail  again, 
nephew  William,  the  chaplain  shall  tie  the  knot 
this  very  eventide."  No  remonstrance  even  from 
his  own  absolute  dame  would  move  him  on  this 
score.  It  might  be  indecorous — or  it  might  be 
trying  to  Isabella's  feelings — or  it  might  be  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing — he  cared  not  a  pike's 
head.  His  triumph  over  the  English  foe  waa 
complete ;  and  so,  having  first  seen  the  corpse  of 
Sir  Walter  consigned  to  a  hasty  grave,  he  sum- 
moned his  retainers,  rowed  back  to  the  castle,  and 
— must  I  record  it  ? — the  nuptial  tie  was  actually 
bound  that  very  night,  as  he  had  sworn. 

The  Lady  Jane  was,  in  process  of  time,  gathered 
to  her  noble  ancestors.  The  kuight,  her  husband, 
lived  to  break  a  lance  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn, 
where  Sir  William  also  did  gallant  things.  All 
readers  will  anticipate  that  the  cousins  lived  in 
happiness,  seldom  witnessed  in  these  later  days. 
The  knight  had  his  hours  of  bitter  remorse  and 
penance,  it  is  trae;  but  his  valiant  renown  was 
also  great  and  wide-spread.  His  descendants  rule 
to  the  present  day  in  Loch  Torry ;  and  it  is  from 
their  veracious  archives  I  have  extracted  this  story 
of  Sir  William  de  Graeme  and  his  Dame  Isabella. 
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]£ai7chbstsb,  with  its  energetic  forwardness,  ac- 
cused by  unappreciating  strangers  of  headstrong 
or  headlong  precipitateness,  in  carrying  out  the 
most  various  schemes  for  local  or  national  good, 
achieved,  in  October  last,  its  first  performance  in 
%  new  line.  Wliilst  the  other  great  towns  of 
Great  Britain  possessed  something  for  each  to 
show  in  the  shape  of  artistic  monuments,  in  the 
public  view  of  their  s tree fs,  the  metropolis  of  the 
cotton  republic  had  never,  till  recently,  thought 
of  §iuch  a  thing.    That  fashion  was  introduced, 


the  other  day,  by  the  unanimous  consent  to  erect 
slJ*  Peel  testimonial."  The  adjoining  community 
of  Salford  completed,  more  rapidly,  its  lesser  de- 
sign, and  stationed  a  browse  Sir  Bobert  in  the 
Peel  Park,  before  the  door  of  its  free  library  and 
museum.  The  Manchester  statue,  by  Mr.  Calder 
Marshall,  has  now  taken  its  place,  in  the  spacious 
area  at  the  head  of  the  principal  street,  and  was 
inaugurated  with  proper  ceremony,  in  ^^^  ^^^'^ 
sence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  spoke  well  ^ 
warmly  upon  the  occasion,  with  a  gr^teM  ^^ 
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gpracioua  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom,  and  the 
dutiful  integrity,  of  that  characteristically  English 
statesman,  whose  political  disciple  he  claimed  the 
honour  to  he,  and  of  whose  policy  the  opinion  of 
Manchester  hailed  him  as  the  trustworthy  heir. 
Another  monument  will  be  set,  a  few  months 
hence,  in  the  same  ground,  in  front  of  the  Man- 
chester Infirmary.  Whom  should  the  statue  re- 
present but  him,  the  subject  of  recent  mourning, 
-whose  name  appears  to  have  become,  already,  a 
star  in  our  historical  firmament,  associated  with 
that  of  Peel,  not  only  by  accidental  connections  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  but  through  that  kinship 
of  their  moral  nature,  which  enabled  the  military 
and  the  civil  generals  of  England  to  unders-tand 
each  other,  when  misunderstood  by  the  world, 
and  rendered  the  few  sentences  of  affectionate 
praise,  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of  Wellington, 
the  most  precious  and  genuine  tribute  given  to 
the  memory  of  Peel  ? 

These  men  were  UnglM,  more  peculiarly  so,  in 
their  faults  as  well  as  in  their  virtues,  than  any 
other  men  of  their  age.  It  is,  therefore,  that 
they  became  the  real  masters  and  guides  of  the 
time;  and,  therefore,  not  because  of  their  emi- 
nent success,  but,  because  that  success  was  the 
exact  restdt  of  their  fitness  to  the  time  and  place, 
they  are  likely  to  be  honoured  by  England,  above 
all  other  men;  and,  because  Manchester  is  Eng- 
lish, in  spite  of  prejudice  and  calumnies  of  imap- 
preciating  strangers,  they  are'honoui'ed  by  Man- 
chester, more  evidently,  and  with  more  liberal 
endeavour  to  prepare  a  conspicuous  manifestation 
of  that  honour,  than  by  any  other  local  com- 
munity. 

There  is  a  prejudice,  as  we  have  intimated,  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  of  the 
privileged  classes  and  the  landowning  gentry,  the 
classes  of  academic  culture  and  of  professional 
standing,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  manufac- 
turing world  of  8outh  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Kiding.  We  have  heard,  from  those  gentlemen, 
serious  doubts,  which  we  could  not  seriously  hear, 
of  the  nationality  of  Manchester;  doubts,  whether 
the  census  of  this  empire  should  not  classify  two 
millions  of  the  busy  inhabitants  of  this  district  as 
a  kind  of  aliens,  in  England,  but  not  of  it,  rather 
as  Yankees,  than  partners  of  Britain.  *^  Would 
they  fight  in  defence  of  the  country,  if  the  Prench 
invaded  us?"  was  the  usual  formula  of  this 
venerable  Fcepticism,  especially  during  the  inva- 
Bion  panic  of  last  winter.  The  infiuence  of  those, 
who  have  given  tone  to  public  sentiment,  in  the 
manufacturing  district,  being  usually  oast  in  the 
scale  of  a  pacific  foreign  policy,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Manchester  and  the  West  Biding 
being  the  most  authoritative  spokesmen  of  every 
Peace  Congress,  it  has  been  unjustly  alleged 
against  the  people  there,  that  they  are  indifferent 
to  national  honour,  and  to  the  historical  glories  of 
their  country,  and  unaware  of  its  majestic  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  civilised  world.  They  do,  in- 
deed, study  the  events  of  our  day  with  an  anxious 
and  a  wary  mind,  for  they  have  a  larger  stake  in 
the  game  than  the  entire  interests  of  those  who 
impugn  their  patriotism.    The  h^ard  of  W4r  is 


immeasurably  more  to  a  man  whose  warehouses 
are  crammed  with  goods  for  the  Levant,  than  to 
the  rector  of  a  rural  village,  or  the  squire  of  broad 
acres,  whose  wealth  can  only  be  made  less  profit- 
able by  taxation,  but  undergoes  no  risk  of  his 
being  altogether  deprived  of  it,  since,  even  should 
a  prefect  of  Napoleon^  assume  the  government  of 
Bucks  and  Hampshire,  territorial  confiscation  is 
no  longer,  as  in  the  Norman  time,  the  inevitable 
sequel  of  conquest.  The  risk  of  war  is  greater  to 
the  **  self-acting  minder  "  of  a  Stockport  spinning 
factory,  with  his  16s.  of  weekly  wages,  than  it  is 
to  a  Dean  of  Nunchcstcr  cathedral,  or  to  Professor 
Ponder,  or  Sir  Frederick  Pinch.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester  have  not  forgotten  how, 
during  the  great  French  war,  their  deputation 
went  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  complain  that  there  were  no 
more  men  to  be  found  to  work  their  machinery, 
(it  is  said,  that  20,000  volunteers  were  enlisted 
from  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  number  of  Wa- 
terloo veterans  surviving  in  Manchester  is  still 
considerable,)  and  how  die  heaven- bom  minister 
answered,  **If  you  have  no  more  men,  take  the 
children."  But  the  slander,  that  they  fail  in  due 
esteem  for  the  principles  of  international  equity 
and  freedom  on  the  Continent,  is  refuted  by  the 
unequalled  cordiality  of  the  welcome  they  gave 
to  Kossuth,  and  the  unaffected  admiration  which 
they  have  expressed  for  the  character  of  Welling- 
ton ;  a  feeling  that  was  touchingly  shown  by  the 
crowds  who  lined  the  streets  of  Manchester,  when 
the  aged  hero  accompanied  his  queen  thither ;  is 
evidence  of  no  indisposition  to  claim  a  share  of 
the  dignity  earned  by  EngUsh  valour  in  the 
championship  of  Europe. 

Another  accusation  —  and  one  that  has  been, 
hitherto,  not  without  an  apparent  truthfulness  — 
is  that  of  the  dull  and  narrow  sphere  of  mental 
exercise,  to  which  the  real  Manchester  man,  if  he 
ever  takes  any  leisure-excursions  from  the  cares 
of  his  practical  business,  is  self-conQned.  A  certain 
Dutch  inaptitude  for  the  higher  flights  of  contem- 
plative thought,  we  must  confess,  belongs  to  the 
bred  and  bom  Lancashire  man,  so  far  as  our  inter* 
course  with  him  has  allowed  us  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  that  variety  of  mankind.  In  this 
respect  he  docs  not  resemble  the  equally  vigorous 
and  practical  American,  whose  magnificent  genius 
for  extravagant  imagination  approaches,  in  the 
humorous  exaggerations  of  hraff,  the  pitch  of 
Arabian  sublimity.  Your  Manchester  man  has 
far  too  much  respect  for  the  actual  to  affirm,  as 
the  Yankee  did,  **  Our  locomotive  engines  run 
so  'tamal  fast,  that  it's  no  good  having  steam 
whistles  to  'em,  cause  the  train  always  goes  a-head 
of  the  sound."  Your  Manchester-mind  is  incapable 
of  irony,  and  receives  no  joke  well  except  a  prac* 
tical  joke,  or  one  that  is  strongly  seasoned  with 
the  broad  humour  of  the  Lancashire  classic  **  Tim 
Bobbin."  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  effect,  here, 
of  the  intermixture  of  nations.  The  Irish  element 
is  nil  in  the  composition  of  middle-class  society : 
we  may  say,  there  are  no  Irish  amongst  the 
commercial  and  '*  respectable"  people  of  Man- 
chester, although  there  are  some  60,000  of  them 
mg^^d  ia  QOQunon  labour  or  vafp^ncyi  and  occu^' 
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pying  a  colony  called  **  Little  Ireland."     But  the 
Scotch  arc  very  influential,   and  their    zealous 
temper  keeps  vital  heat  in  the  religious  institutions 
of  the  place.     They  are  more  apt  for  theoretic 
controversy   and  speculatioui   more   addicted  to 
enunciating  abstract  principles,  than  the  indige- 
nous Lancashire  people,  who  seldom  trust  a  prin- 
ciple fartlier  than  where   they  can  foresee  its 
practical  application.     For  example,  such  a  design 
as  that  of  the  "  National  Public  School  Associ- 
ation," though  earnestly  and  liberally  supported 
by  the  Manchester  party  of  "progress,"  was  con- 
ceived at  first  by  a  few  sanguine  Scottish  brains. 
In  the  sturdy  Saxon  race,  whose  great  towns  and 
populous  villages,  throng  the  country  that  slopes 
down  west  of  Blackstone  Edge,  as  well  as  the 
other  side,  far  into  Yorkshire,  the  stronghold  of 
democracy  and  dissent  is  firmly  settled.     Some 
districts  of  this  country,  though  rich  and  thriving, 
and  swarming  with  a  comfortable  population,  still 
remain  in  a  state  of  primitive  social  simplicity, 
which  appears  strange,  even  to  tue  stranger  from 
the  lonely  moors  of  North  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
He  would  not  expect  to  find,  as  we  have  found, 
within  six  miles  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  the 
people  of  a  village  turning  out  for  their  holiday, 
the  women,  both  young  and  old,  wearing  no  other 
head-dress  than  a  brightly-coloured  handkerchief, 
and,  on  their  feet,  the  wooden  shoes  of  Normandy. 
The  language  of  the  country,  spoken  in  its  purity 
by  the  rural  inhabitants,  is  perfectly  unintelligible 
until  the  hearer  has  become   familiar  with  its 
peculiar  vocalisation.     Very  different  is  it  with 
Manchester  ;  where  an  ancient  clerical  establish- 
ment, founded  in  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenet, 
with  certain  scholastic  endowments,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  town  as  a  market,  resorted  to  by  buyers 
from  distant  places,  contributed  even  before  the 
age  of  the  spinning- jenny  and  power- loom,  to 
smooth  away  the  provincial  peculiarities.     But 
the  last  ten  years  have  effected  a  more  important 
revolution.      The  manufacturing  processes    are 
comparatively  superseded,  in  Manchester  itself, 
by  the  business  of  exchange.     Still,  the  tall  chim- 
neys, in  the  suburbs  of  Ancoats  and  Hulme,  pour 
forth  their  daily  volumes  of  gainful  though  un- 
gainly vapour;  the  Medlock  and  the  Isk,  as  they 
intersect  the  obscure  streets,  bear  along  the  ding}' 
refuse  of  the  dye  and  printworks ;  but  the  new 
factories  are  mostly  erected  in  the  large  merely 
manufacturing  towns,  each  with  a  population  of 
fr^m  30,000  to  60,000,  such  as  Bolton,  Bury, 
Eochdale,  Oldham,  Ashton  and  Hyde,  Staleybridge, 
and  Stockport,  which  form,  at  a  distance  varying 
from  seven  to  eleven  miles,  a  complete  zone  around 
Manchester,  connected  with  it  by  hourly  railway 
trains,  and  depending  on   its  market  for    their 
existence.    Nor  do  these  make  up  the  entire  com- 
mercial constituency  of  the  Manchester  Exchange. 
JBeyond  these,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  centre,  there  is  a  second  belt  of 
manufacturing  towns,  Wigan,  Preston,  Blackburn, 
Colne  and  Burnley,  Todmorden,  and  some  places 
over  the  Yorkshire  border,  wholly  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture;   to  the  south,  Macclesfield, 
with  other  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire  towns,  which 


find  their  silk  market  at  Manchester ;  while  the 
Mersey,  passing  within  a  few  miles  of  this  latter, 
spreads  into  the  capacious  port  of  Liverpool,  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  '*  raw  material "  that  Ame- 
rica can  produce,  and  the  great  port  of  all  the 
foreign  traffic  of  Manchester,  except-  that  share 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  Baltic  from  Hull.    The 
great  social  change,  which  has  been  effected  in 
M£mchester  by  this  arrangement,  is  due  to  the 
settlement  of  foreign  merchants,  and  their  fami- 
lies, in  this  town.    We  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  compute,  and  do  not  care  to  guess,  the  propor- 
tion of  German  houses  to  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments of  our  own  countrymen  here ;  but  it  is  a 
proportion  so  considerable,  as  to  in^se  a  great 
amount  of  continental  vivacity  and  versatility 
into  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  place,  forming 
an  agreeable  contrast  vrith  the  sincere  solidity, 
and    somewhat    oppressive    seriousness,    of  the 
regular  matter-of-fact  Manchester  men.     These 
Bavarian  and  Prussian  traders  are,  usually,  men 
of  the  world,  men  of  a  varied  career  of  experience 
and  travel;  and  the  younger  men  are,  like  most 
of  the  Germans  of  this  generation,  educated  up  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  susceptible  of  the  pleasures 
of  refined  taste,  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  middle  class  men  of  trade  in 
the  towns  at  least  of  South  Lancashire.     The 
Jewish  residents  in  Manchester,  too,   although 
kept  apart,  to  some  .extent,  by  the  prejudices  that 
yet  exist,  do,  by  their  skill  in  business,  and  by 
their  keen  intelligence,  make  some  impression  on 
the  social,   if  not  upon  the  political,  conditions 
of  the  place ;  they  represent,  as  everywhere,  the 
principle  of  cQsmopolitan  liberalism.     In  an  op- 
posite  direction,  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church, — low  church,  almost  to   a  man,  or  at 
least  broad  church, — rallying  about  the  head- 
quarters of  their  newly  created  diocese,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  remnant  of  that  which  was  the 
old  Tory  party,  in  the  days  of  Tory  ascendancy, 
serve  to  keep  a  drag  on  the  wheel  of  "progress," 
and  prevent  Newall's  Buildings  from  carrying  the 
suffrages  of  the  whole   community.     They  are 
allied,  upon  occasion,  with  the  interest  of  two  or 
three    great  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  with  the  ambitions  of  some  of  the  municipal 
magnates;   and,  although  the  last  electoral  con- 
test, stoutly  as  it  was  fought,  and  creditably  to 
both  parties,  without  any  reproach  of  corruption 
or  disorder,  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  constitu- 
ency of  Manchester  cannot  be  seduced  from  the 
"  Manchester  School,"  we  believe,  that  a  very 
salutary  balance  of  powers  does  exist  here,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  affected  alarms  of  ignorant 
politicians  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  party,  (if  he  yet  have 
any  party),  there  is  no  community  in  this  king- 
dom less  than  that  of  Manchester  liable  to  capri- 
cious and  violent  subversive  impulses ;  none  more 
truly  **  conservative  "  of  every thingj  in  our  na- 
tional institutions,  that  has  either  usefulness  or 
dignity  to  make  it  worth  *'  conserving." 

The  Peel  monument,  now  standing  in  Man- 
chester, is  supported,  on  either  side  of  its  grani^^ 
pedestad,  by  a  seated  feminine  figure,  all^orical 
and  impersonating  the  prevailing  faculties,  which 
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built  np  the  prosperity  of  Manchester,  long  an- 
terior to  its  accession  of  the  benefits  from  PeeFs 
legislation.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  statesman, 
we  have  the  robust  form  of  Practical  Art,  or 
Manufacture;  her  bold  eyes  are  gazing  fondly 
over  the  roofs  of  her  favoured  city;  a  bale  of  its 
merchandise,  and  a  ship  in  has  relief,  symbolise 
her  foreign  commerce.  On  the  left  hand,  with 
pensive  brow,  studiously  perusing  a  tablet,  is  the 
slighter  grace  of  Theoretic  Science ;  but,  lying  at 
her  feet,  as  subject  to  her  dictation,  %re  the  in- 
struments of  chemical  and  mechanical  skill,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  fine  arts  of  elegance.  The 
history  of  this  community  may  be  read,  in  these 
noble  colossi  of  speaking  bronze,  poetically  nar- 
rated. 

That  the  monument  may  impart  its  whole 
lesson  to  the  Manchester  folk,  is  the  best-  wish  of 
their  well-wishers,  and  of  all  those  who  see  the 
great  future  of  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  Britain. 
When  the  bronze  statue  of  Perseus,  we  are  told, 
in  the  **  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  was  uncovered 
to  the  public  view  in  Florence,  "  it  pleased  God 
that  all  the  people,  who  saw  it,  began  to  cry  out 
and  to  admire  it ;  and  they  brought  sonnets  and 
rhymes  in  praise  of  the  work,  Italian,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  and  fixed  them  up,  continually  admiring 
the  same."  We  are  not  sure  but  that  such  means 
of  exciting  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  people, 
by  durable  forms  of  Art  adorning  the  common 
highways  of  city  life,  have  been  too  long  under- 
valued in  England,  aud  especially  in  Manchester. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
who  daily  pass  by  our  costly  creations  of  archi- 
tectural and  plastic  art,  directed  to  their  beauty, 
with  a  lively  and  inspired  glance,  instead  of  with 


the  sullen  stare  of  alienated  sympathies.  We 
want  no  "Perseus"  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
no  resuscitation  of  the  vain  mythologies,  in  which 
only  the  patient  study  of  the  scholar,  or  the  rare 
insight  of  the  genial  idealist,  can  perceive  an 
eternal  significance.  But  let  us  have  Peel  and 
Wellington, — let  us  have  CromweU  and  Milton, 
and  the  heroes  of  English  history,  from  Alfred 
onwards,  to  stand  in  our  streets,  and  remind  us 
to  walk  erect,  and  do  and  live  like  men.  Let  us 
have  the  sculptured  frieze  of  a  civic  hall  decorated 
with  scenes  from  the  great  heroic  struggle  for 
liberty  and  right,  in  which  our  fathers,  during 
several  centuries,  won  for  us  all  that  is  dear  in 
the  world,  and  laid  upon  England  the  lofty  mission 
"to  teach  the  nations  how  to  live."  Let  our 
public  institutions,  for  reading  and  mental  exer- 
cise, glow  with  human  life  out  of  the  dramas  of 
our  Shakspeare,  who  ought  to  be  more  to  us 
than  Homer  was  to  Greece.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Science,  so  far  as  it  may  teach  men  how  to 
wield  the  might  of  steam,  and  to  mix  and  vary 
the  elements  by  chemical  transmutation,  to  use 
electricity  for  a  voiceless  messenger,  and  the  solar 
ray  for  a  printer,  will  be  sedulously  pursued; 
Manchester  is,  even  now,  making  ready  another 
monument,  to  the  name  of  Dalton.  But  there  is 
another  Science,  which  has  for  its  subject  that 
which  is  absolutely  true ;  and  another  Art,  seek- 
ing, with  unselfish  and  pure  desire,  to  woo  the 
apparition  of  ideal  beauty.  Where  these  have 
their  votaries  among  the  men  of  practical  energy, 
there  is  a  fair  promise  of  a  noble  development  of 
humanity.  Therefore,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  these  brief  reflections  on  the  new 
thing  whiclL,has  been  done  in  Manchester. 
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▲  STOBT  OF  AXEBICAM  LIF£. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. 


CAirVABSIKO. 


Lsr  that  part  of  the  city  of  Philippi  where  the 
wharves  stand  thickest  upon  the  river  banks,  and 
where  the  sounds  of  steam  "getting  up,"  and 
steam  "blowing  off,"  along  with  the  rattle  of 
hammers  upon  nail-heads,  and  rolling  of  bales 
and  barrels,  do  most  abound ;  and  wherd  the 
smells  of  oakum,  and  tar,  and  packing  mats,  most 
largely  infect  the  air,  stood  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, a  huge  unpainted  pile  of  wooden  buildings, 
fitted  up  as  a  tavern  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Irish  wharf  labourers.  In  this  tavern,  with  its 
ranges  of  settees  under  the  indispensable  stoup, 
or  porch,  which  marked  the  principal  entrance, 
where  these  gay  sons  of  Erin  lolled  and  "loafed," 
and  its  bar-room  within,  where  they  squabbled 
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and  scolded — the  staple  commodities  were,  of 
course,  politics  and  whiskey.  Such  a  drinking, 
fighting,  noisome  den  —  it  was  the  scandal  of  the 
q  uarter ;  but  there,  in  a  country  where  the  divine 
right  of  King  Mob  is  so  largely  respected,  inter- 
ference was  difficult  on  ordinary  occasions.  On  ex- 
traordinary ones,  such  as  St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  few 
and  feeble  police  of  the  district  was  a  mockery 
and  a  scorn ;  and  then  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  the  horsewhip  of  the  priest. 

In  the  spring  that  followed  the  winter  months 
of  our  story,  there  were  additional  and  psirticular 
causes  of  excitement  in  the  tavern  under  notice — 
causes  immediately  affecting  the  interests  of  its 
Milesian  frequenters.  The  Presidential  election 
was  forthcoming ;  and  the  native  American  party 
was  up  and  astir,  in  order  to  deprive  these  intel- 
ligent electors  of  the  precious  privilege  of  the 
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franchifle«  This  den  was  the  great  focus  of  agita-  I 
tion  whereby  to  counteract  the  plans  of  the  inimi- 
cal party:  and  "  ould  Ireland,  with  its  brawi- 
ings,  and  its  Tiolence>  and  its  hatreds,  seemed  to 
be  transported  microcosmically  into  the  heart  of 
the  peaceful  city  of  Philippi. 

The  landlord  of  the  tavern  was  a  great  autho- 
rity, ringleader,  and  spokesman  among  these 
people.  An  emigrant,  as  it  was  understood,  from 
Ireland,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  he  seemed 
to  unite  in  his  character  many  of  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  the  land  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his 
adoption.  With  the  vehemence  and  passionate 
impulses  of  his  native  Ireland,  he  mingled  the  in- 
telligence and  audacity  of  a  Western  freeman. 
His  language  had  the  boldness  and  ease  of  those 
who  recognise  in  no  other  the  character  of  a  su- 
perior, and  his  inspirations  possessed  the  warmth 
and  force  of  the  profounder  nature  of  the  Euro- 
pean. His  influence  over  this  unhappy  rabble 
was  great.  He  conversed  with  them  singly,  he 
addressed  them  in  groups,  he  made  set  speeches, 
in  fact  he  was  the  rt^gular  '*  stump  orator'*  of  the 
Celtic  Irish  in  the  city  of  Philippi.  His  accent 
recalled  echoes  of  Munster  and  Connaught ;  though 
the  features  of  his  face  betrayed  little  affinity  with 
the  physiognomy  of  those  regions.  But  he  wore 
a  patch  upon  one  side  of  his  face,  distorted  his 
mouth,  leered  with  his  orbit  of  vision,  and  con- 
formed as  much  to  the  true  blackguard  type  as 
nature  would  admit.  He  was  not  a  drinker  him- 
self, though  no  discourager  of  the  practice  in  others. 
He  set  up  for  a  man  of  unblemished  morals,  and 
considered  himself  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  a 
respectable  citizen.  I  said  this  man  was  a  great 
dabbler  in  politics,  and  made  them  a  principal 
point  in  his  intercourse  with  the  frequenters  of 
the  tavern.  People  thought  that  he  aspired  to  be 
elected  for  some  political  office. 

One  evening  he  was  seated  under  his  porch 
with  an  old  man  of  marked  Hibernian  exterior, 
and  bearing  unmistakeable  evidences  of  fresh  im- 
portation. The  corduroy  small  clothes,  the  motley 
stockings,  the  swallow-tail  full-dress  blue  coat, 
with  brass  buttons,  the  tattered  checked  cotton 
neckerchief,  all  were  there,  as  well  as  the 
twinkling  eyes  darting  dark  glances  from  under- 
neath shaggy  beetliDg  brows,  the  weather-beaten, 
pock-pitted  face,  and  the  broad  shapeless  mouth. 
They  had  a  mug  of  whiskey  between  them,  and 
were  both  smoking. 

"That's  a  bad  business  they're  preparin'  for  us," 
said  the  landlord  of  the  tavern,  whose  name  was 
Gamin,  '*  and  if  they  take  the  vote  away  ftx)m 
ns  as  they  threaten,  it  will  be  owld  Ireland  again 
—  hunger  and  oppression,  the  bailiff  and  the  con- 
Stable,  and  God  help  us  all.  The  want  of  the 
vote  wrought  all  the  mischief  there ;  and  it*s  only 
the  vote  that's  between  us  and  it  here." 

*'  Tare  an'  ages,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  let 
them  try  it  that  dares !  Just  act  as  ye  plase ;  but 
don't  contrar*  me,  nor  meddle  wid  me,  that's  all. 
If  a  man  meddle  w^id  me  or  any  of  mine  to  their 
hurt,  I  shouldn't  mind  cuttin'  his  throat  more  than 
I  would  a  sheep's  throat,  that'3  all.  Wo  didn't 
come  this  faraway  for  to  taste  the  blesslns  0'  pace 


and  plinty;  and  thin  straight  to  behowld  them 
rint  from  us,  without  lifting  a  hand  against  the 
villains  that  would  do  us  the  wrong,  or  what's  the 
use  of  yer  land  o'  liberty.  An  inimy's  an  inimy 
in  Britain  land  or  Yankee  land,  by  garra !"  said 
the  old  man,  gnashing  his  teeth.  He  was  evi- 
dently an  adept  in  the  sacred  duty  of  revenge. 

"  They'll  never  succeed  in  their  mischievous 
plans,"  said  the  other,  speaking  thick  with  the 
pip 3  in  his  mouth  ;  "  though  it'll  not  be  for  want 
of  trying  if  they  don't.  The  Protestants  and  the 
Orangemen  calculate  they'll  get  Ameriky  all  to 
themselves,  as  they  have  got  Irelan';  and  are 
about  to  make  the  first  bold  move  in  their  game; 
and,  if  we  don't  look  sharp  and  strangle  the  chick 
afore  it's  chipped  the  shell,  it'll  be  a  devouring 
kite  yet  for  the  children  of  Ireland.  And  it's 
poor  persecuted  so  wis  we  are  in  every  comer  of 
the  roTVTid  world ;  but,  if  we  don't  stand  up  for 
our  own  in  this  free  country,  where  there  are  no 
lord-lieutenants  nor  constables  to  pinion  our  limbs 
like  sheep  for  the  butcher,  or  gag  our  tongue  like 
dumb  dogs,  then  we  deserve  all  we'U  get.  If  b 
the  Protestants,  my  friend,  the  Protestants,  they 
are  at  the  bottom  of  aU  this." 

He  had  evidently  touched  a  chord,  for  the  old 
man's  eyes  darted  fire,  and  he  gulped  down  lai^ 
quantities  of  whiskey  in  which  to  swallow  his 
emotion. 

'*  I'm  an  owld  man,"  returned  the  other,  "but 
I  have  still  a  strong  arm  and  a  stout  heart ;  be- 
side the  wrong  that's  lying  on  my  soul,  yet  to  be 
revenged."  A  wistful  melancholy  look  passed 
over  the  old  man's  face,  while  he  stopped  short. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Gamin,  "  I  know  it  all,"  (the 
allusion  was  in  reference  to  a  son  who  had  been 
executed  for  shooting  his  landlord;)  **  mum's  the 
word  with  respect  to  your  wrongs.  A  man  known 
to  carry  about  the  remembrance  of  his  wrongs  is 
always  accounted  a  dangerous  person.  To  ^ecJt 
is  nothing.     To  act  is  the  word." 

And  here  Gamin,  as  if  quite  satisfied  in  the 
achievement  of  an  object,  began  to  whistle  loudly 
and  cheerily.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  several  other  gentlemen  in  knee- breeches  and  lull 
dress  coats.  One  of  them  carried  a  newspaper, 
and  the  other  a  large  printed  plEicard,  which, 
amidst  the  excitement  of  his  comrades,  he  placed 
on  the  table  before  Gamin. 

"  Bead  that,  and  by  garra ! "  said  he,  striking 
his  fist  upon  the  table.  Gamin  read,  "Native 
American  Meeting  in  Girard's  Fields,  next  Tues- 
day, 13th  April.  Hon.  Mr.  W.,  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Eliab  Byron  Tunny,  Mr.  Chauncey  Pike,  and  other 
distinguished  orators,  will  address  the  meeting. 
All  ftiendly  citizens  invited  to  attend.  Long  live 
the  Native  American  Republic ! " 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  said  Gamin,  "  matters  are 
come  to  a  head  at  last ;  and  this  is  the  first  blo^ 
aimed  against  us  by  the  great  Protestant  con- 
spiracy so  long  hatching  in  secret  in  the  repubbc 
of  America.  Be  on  your  guard,  gentlemen,  and 
God  defend  the  right." 

So  saying,  he  rose  and  left  them  babbling,  ex- 
ecrating, and  talking  —  nobody  knowing  what 
another  waa  saying,  each  being  so  much  occupied 
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with  hi8  own  overflowing  thoughts ;  yet  all  in- 
spired by  a  common  sentiment,  which  was  one  of 
defiance  and  wrath. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


CONSPIRACIES; 


JosiAS  GtAMiity  tavern-keeper  and  citizen,  upon 
quitting  thia  noisy  scene,  retired  into  the  apart- 
ment which  he  called  his  own,  arranged  his  out- 
ward man  into  some  show  of  decency,  and  prepared 
to  go  out.  He  took  his  way  through  the  streets, 
where  it  was  now  beginning  to  get  very  dark,  arid 
found  himself  after  some  time  at  the  door  of  the 
tenement  yclept  the  Coadjutor's  palace,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral. 

"Is  his  riviranoe  tu  hum?"  said  he,  in  reply 
to  the  woman  who  came  to  know  his  business. 

"  Step  in,  and  1*11  see,"  returned  the  woman, 
with  the  caution  of  one  accustomed  to  mount 
guard  against  intruders;  and  closing  the  door, 
she  ushered  him  into  the  waiting  room,  where  all 
those  desiring  an  audience  of  the  ecclesiastical 
lord  of  the  mansion  were  in  the  habit  of  awaiting 
his  convenience  or  pleasure. 

The  room  was  hung  with  religious  prints  of  a 
very  superior  order,  and  calctdated  to  fasten  upon 
the  sympathies  of  all  good  Catholics.  But  Gamin 
took  no  heed  of  them :  he  sat  down  upon  one  of 
the  wooden  benches,  and  began  to  whistle.  Soon 
there  appeared  an  individual  in  ecclesiastical  cos- 
tume, and  saluting  Chimin  with  a  respect  strangely 
incongruous  as  offered  to  one  of  his  air  and  appa- 
rent station,  he  invited  him  to  follow  to  the 
Coadjutor*6  apartments. 

Gamin,  having  gone  up  one  flight  of  stairs  and 
down  another,  and  across  a  long  gallery,  and 
through  sundry  small  doors  in  thick  walls,  and 
multifarious  and  labyrinthine  passages  character- 
istic of  that  convenient  style  of  domestic  architec- 
ture common  to  the  middle  ages,  came  at  length 
to  a  small  and  well -lighted  apartment,  where  sate 
two  jolly  gentlemen  over  their  wine.  The  Co- 
adjutor received  the  Irish  tavern-keeper  with  a 
deference  nearly  equal  to  that  accorded  to  him  by 
the  servitor  ecclesiastic,  and  Father  Dollard  bowed 
himself  to  the  dust  before  him.     A  chair  was 

S laced,  fresh  glasses  ordered,  and  the  three  sat 
own  in  the  shelter  of  two-feet-thick  walls  and 
an  oaken  door.  Of  the  Irish  tavern-keeper  the 
dress  only  now  remained ;  and  ftom  the  ease  with 
which  he  fell  into  the  manners  of  polite  life,  he 
seemed  only  reassuming  that  which  was  natural 
to  him. 

"  Anything  new  ? "  inquired  the  Coadjutor,  who 
saw  intelligence  in  his  face. 

*'  Why,  yes !  and  something  Very  serious.  They 
have  at  length  determined  to  hold  that  meeting. 
Time  and  place  appointed.  I  hold  the  printed 
announcement  in  my  hand.*'  And  he  spread  it 
out  before  them. 

The  Coadjutor  read  it  attentively.  "On  the 
l3th,  I  see — we  have  yet  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
us.  Gamin,  the  meeting  must  be  prevented.  I 
need  not  iir  oress  upon  you  the  reason  of  this/'  he 


continued,  *'  nor  the  absolute  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing the  agitation  of  this  question  at  present.  Let 
it  once  seize  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  populace, 
and  lot  them  make  it  a  leading  point  in  the  forth- 
coming elections,  and  woe  to  the  progress  of  the 
Catholic  Church  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
in  this  Western  continent.  Our  peo})le  from  Ire- 
land are  -emigrating  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  Protestants  are  beginning  to 
feel,  in  this  country  of  universal  suffrage,  the 
efficiency  of  the  weapon  permitted  into  our  hands 
against  them,  by  the  admission  of  these  to  the 
franchise ;  so  that  the  proposed  Jaw,  which  deprives 
all  foreigners  of  the  right  of  voting  until  after  a 
naturalization  of  twenty-five  years,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  native  American  and  foreigner,  but 
in  reality  only  a  revival  on  this  Western  battle- 
field of  the  old  quarrel  which  has  divided  the 
world  ever  since  the  schism  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  minds  of  the  populace  at  large  are  not 
yet  informed  upon  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
question ;  only  their  leaders  know  it  well ;  and  it 
is  the  present  object  of  these  latter  to  expound  it 
to  them  in  this  view,  and  so  to  excite  that  energy 
and  antagonism  in  the  public  mind  which  religious 
questions  never  fail  to  excite.  This  is  what  I 
take  mainly  to  be  the  design  of  the  meeting  in 
Girard's  Fields.  A  new  phase  is  to  be  given  to  the 
movement  by  unfolding  it  in  its  true  light,  and 
expounding  it  in  its  genuine  significancy.  Great 
exertions,  doubtless,  will  be  made  to  secure  great 
oratorical  influence,  as  well  as  to  collect  a  trium- 
phant attendance." 

''  Even  so !"  said  Gamin,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  discourse  of  his  superior  with  profound 
respect.  **  You  perceive  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  W— — , 
of  the  Senate,  whose  influence  with  the  multitude 
is  so  unparalleled,  has  agreed  to  make  the  grand 
speech  of  the  day." 

"  He  shall  never  speak  on  that  day !"  said  the 
.Coadjutor  decisively;  "  in  a  city  of  such  popula- 
tion and  influence,  a  central  point  of  the  Union, 
such  a  meeting  would  be  ruinous,  in  the  present 
conjuncture  of  our  affairs.  The  meeting  must  be 
prevented,"  said  he,  looking  at  Gamin,  "  as  you 
and  I  shall  have  to  answer  for  it  before  our  eccle- 
siastical superiors." 

Gamin  looked  inquiringly  at  the  speaker.  "  1 
am  utterly  at  a  loss;"  said  he,  '^  I  have  already 
exhausted  every  means  at  my  disposal." 

"If  it  cannot  be  prevented,"  said  the  Coadjutor, 
'*  let  it  at  least  be  delayed.  By  and  by  some 
other  public  question  wiU  ha^e  turned  up  to  oc- 
cupy the  energies  of  the  populace,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  subject  so  important  to  us,  and 
then  the  storm  will  have  passed  us  by.  Only 
delay  this  meeting,  and  we  may  possibly  be 
saved ;  let  something  be  done,  let  it  be  inteifered 
with ;" —  he  hesitated,  as  if  there  was  some  un- 
utterable phrase  behind. 

"  I  need  not  remind  so  true  a  servant  of  the 
church,"  continued  he  in  a  blander  tone,  "  of  the 
duties  connected  with  his  peculiar  department. 
Yours  it  is  to  execute  and  devise  the  means  for 
that  purpose;  mine  to  prescribe  what  shall  be 
done;  and  I  need  not  repeat,  though  I  do  it  now 
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more  decisively,  hoTT  necessary  I  consider  it  that 
this  meeting  should  be  prevented." 

He  glanced  significantly  towards  DoUard  as  he 
spoke;  and  Gbimin,  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a 
body,  part  of  whose  system  is  a  mutual  surveil- 
lance, and  that  one  of  its  members  should  be  a 
spy  upon  another,  well  comprehended  the  import 
of  this  man's  testimony  in  the  accounts  to  be  ren- 
dered before  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

Gamin  sat  and  bit  his  naUs,  revolving  on  the 
great  diffictdties  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of 
these  orders. 

"  I  confess  to  utter  perplexity,"  said  he  at 
length ;  "I  know  not  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

'*  Try  powther  and  shat,"  chimed  in  DoUard, 
in  the  happy  inspiration  of  his  Irish  instincts. 

"  You  are  rash,  Dollard,"  said  the  Coadjutor; 
"  recollect,  I  sign  my  hand  to  no  such  warrant." 

He  spoke  indecisively,  but  the  fierce  glance  of 
his  eyes  belied  his  words.  Among  conspirators, 
no  word  is  necessary;  a  look,  an  interjection,  a 
gesture,  is  all-sufficient. 

Gamin  sat  on  and  on.  They  talked  of  other 
matters  now,  for  their  business  was  closed.  Gamin 
drank  more  than  he  had  done  for  some  time ;  the 
wine  was  good,  and  his  spirits  were  low.  At 
length  the  chimes  rang  twelve.  He  took  his  way 
into  the  streets,  and  reeled  home. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


TBE     GHOST     OF    CJESAR. 


It  was  dark  and  cold  in  the  streets  through  which 
Gamin  threaded  his  way.  A  frost  had  clarified 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  makiug  visi- 
ble thousands  of  stars,  through  which  a  vivid  Au- 
rora Borealis  danced  and  fluttered,  to  Gamin's 
eyes  like  spectres  in  the  air.  He  thought  he  saw 
the  spectres  gliding  amidst  the  tall  miU  chimneys 
and  high  pointed  gables  immediately  surrounding 
him ;  and  farther  away  in  the  horizon,  he  saw  the 
same  white  ghosts  in  troops  among  the  trees  that 
crested  the  surrounding  hills.  The  air  he  thought 
was  alive  with  them,  and  they  crackled  and 
whizzed  about  him  like  the  sounds  of  millions  of 
invisible  whips.  As  he  walked  along  hurriedly 
and  bewildered  through  the  deserted  streets,  hic- 
coughing, and  rolling,  and  reeling,  he  thought  he 
heard  a  firm  though  light  footstep  behind  him. 
He  did  not  know  why  its  sound  should  have  in- 
spired him  with  so  much  dread,  as  he  was  then 
conscious  of :  he  did  not  dare  to  look  behind,  but 
endeavoured  to  walk  forwards  as  quickly  as  the 
state  of  his  legs  would  allow.  However  fast  or 
slow  was  his  progress,  he  was  aware  of  the  per- 
tinacious pursuit  of  the  footstep,  apparently  al- 
ways following  at  the  same  distance,  and  so  near 
he  thought,  that  if  he  would  but  turn  his  head  a 
little  to  one  side,  he  cotdd  not  fail  to  see  what  it 
was.  He  proceeded  onwards,  till  at  length  it  ap- 
peared to  him  as  if  he  had  lost  his  way  among  un- 
known streets  and  interminable  alleys,  where  he 
wandered  hopelessly  and  helplessly  as  through  a 
labyrinth,  called  up  by  some  magic  &om  the  abyss 
to  perplex  him-— these  alleys  closed  in  by  cold 


high  walls — these  eul-de-saei,  where  every  few  mi- 
nutes his  course  was  blocked  up  —  these  narrow 
closes  fetid  with  impure  exhalations  —  these  cold, 
dark,  deserted  streets !  Surely  this  was  no  ter- 
race city,  or  no  city  he  had  ever  traversed  before ; 
at  any  rate  not  the  familiar  city  of  his  residence ; 
and  through  every  winding  of  it  the  indefatigable 
footsteps  behind  him.  He  was  fairly  overcome, 
his  knees  trembled,  the  cold  drops  stood  on  his 
forehead ;  and  he  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
occurrence  in  his  path  of  a  friendly  lamp-post,  round 
which  he  clung. 

He  had  now  come  face  to  face,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, with  the  pertinacious  treader  upon  his  path; 
and  lo  !  the  brawny  gigantic  figure,  stufifed  with 
straw  like  an  effigy,  with  the  beard  of  the  Indian 
com  upon  his  chin,  and  his  broad  forehead  crowned 
with  its  flowers.  The  same  old  coil  of  rope  was 
in  its  muscular  hand,  and  he  recognised  the  hero 
of  his  former  vision  —  the  vision  of  a  few  months 
ago,  when  he  lay  wounded  in  the  city  of  I^oph. 

"  At  Philippi  we  meet  again,"  said  the  figure, 
shaking  a  huge  finger  at  him.  *'  At  Philippi.  Be- 
ware, beware.     I  am  Judge  Lynch  ! " 

Gamin  fell  to  the  earth  and  groaned ;  and  all 
was  darkness 

When  he  came  to  himself  it  was  morning,  and 
he  found  himself  in  his  own  snug  bed,  in  an  upper 
room  of  the  tavern,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ha-wah- 
hah.  For  the  fact  of  his  presence  in  that  locality 
he  could  in  no  way  account ;  nor  was  he  ever  ahle 
to  gather  &om  his  recollections  aught  tending  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject.  The  bar-keeper 
indeed  insisted,  that  as  he  was  making  up  his 
books  for  the  night,  he  had  seen  his  master  enter 
the  house  at  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  pass 
up  into  his  room.  He  noticed  too  that  he  had  an 
unusually  unsteady  step,  and  a  fishy  eye.  This 
explanation,  as  the  reader  knows,  not  tallying 
with  Gamin's  experiences,  as  to  the  manner  of 
his  having  passed  the  midnight  hours,  was,  of 
course,  rejected  by  him  as  at  variance  with  the 
facts  of  his  consciousness.  AU  that  he  could  now 
decisively  tell  was,  that  he  had  a  severe  headache, 
a  feverish  pulse,  and  a  strong  desire  for  soda 
water. 

But  Gkunin  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  by 
nightmares  and  drunken  visions ;  and  stem  duties 
were  before  him.  His  judgment  misgave  him,  it 
is  true,  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of  the 
course  he  was  about  to  pursue ;  but  it  was  not 
his  province  to  deliberate  or  to  calculate  conse- 
quences,  as  he  had  lately  been  reminded;  nis  " 
was  to  act,  and  to  march  unflinchingly  in  ^he 
course  carved  out  for  him.  He  set  about  it  with 
the  audacity  and  energy  expected  of  him.  The 
frequenters  of  the  tavern,  and  all  those  over  whom 
it  had  been  his  business  to  acquire  influence  for 
the  past  six  months,  now  flocked  about  him  morj 
than  ever.  Whiskey  circulated  with  redoubled 
activity  ;  boon  companionships  were  compacted 
and  cemented  over  the  inspiring  bowl.  Toasts 
and  sentiments  went  round  which  gave  voice  to 
the  community  of  opinion,  and  assured  to  each 
that  his  private  and  peculiar  sentiments  were 
shared  by  all.    Speeches  were  made  by  Cto"* 
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and  others,  whereby  the  feelings  of  the  hearers 
were  wrought  up  to  the  requisite  pitch;  but 
Gamin's  main  machinery  consisted  of  secret  con- 
ferences, held  with  more  favoured  individuals,  at 
which  no  third  person  was  permitted  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  most  frequent  of  these  were  held  with 
the  man  Phelan,  the  ancient  gentleman  with  the 
knee  breeches  and  full  dress  coat.  On  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  the  13th  April,  the  day  on  which  was 
appointed  to  take  place  the  meeting  in  Girard's 
fields,  Gamin,  after  a  long  conference  between 
them  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  conducted  the 
old  man  into  a  dark  low  room  in  the  top  of  the 
house. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Gamin,  "  will  ye  accept  a 
thrifle  of  a  present  from  me  for  poor  owld  Ire- 
land's sake.  She's  a  good  lock,  carries  a  sure 
bullet,  and  in  a  steady  hand  never  missed  her 
aim.  She's  a  jewel  of  a  rifle,  tho'  I  say't  that 
shouldn't,  and  here's  life  and  luck  to  use  her." 

He  handed  him  the  rifle,  which  the  old  man 
received  with  a  touch  of  his  hat,  but  made  no 
reply.  There  were  several  other  rifles  in  the  chest 
in  the  comer  of  the  dark  room ;  but  the  gloom 
was  too  great  for  the  old  man  to  see  them,  besides 
he  did  not  care  to  be  inquisitive. 

Gamin  gave  him  a  case  to  put  it  in,  and  told 
him,  for  prudence  sake,  that  he  had  better  not 
carry  it  out  into  the  streets  while  he  took  it  home 
with  him,  till  it  became  quite  dark.  In  terms  of 
this  suggestion  Phelan  lounged  about  the  bar- 
room until  very  late,  when  he  took  his  way  into 
the  darkness  with  his  treasure. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BETBOSPECTIONS   ON  THE   THBESHOLP. 

The  reader  can  by  this  time  have  scarcly  failed 
to  perceive  the  identity  subsisting  between  the 
persons  of  <Fosias  Gamin,  tavcmkeeper  and  citizen, 
and  the  quondam  instigator  in  the  duel  scenes  in 
the  ill-fated  steamboat  of  the  Ha-wah-hah.  Ga- 
min was  a  Proteus ;  and  there  was  no  form  of 
man,  beast,  or  reptile,  to  which  he  could  not  adapt 
himself  when  it  appeared  necessary  for  the  fulfll- 
ment  of  his  appointed  functions. 

The  hopes  of  himself  and  his  confreres  had  of 
late  been  sorely  daunted  in  this  quarter  by  recent 
political  threatenings ;  particularly  by  this  notable 
movement  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  refer  in  the  course  of  our  story,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney  was  tiie  prime 
agent  and  agitator.  On  the  tour  into  the  Soutii  and 
West  which  this  glib  though  intelligent  gentleman 
(and  than  whom  none  understood  better  how  to 
adapt  his  means  to  his  ends,)  had  recently  made 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  extending  the 
native  American  league,  he  had  been  dogged  at  every 
footstep  by  this  indefatigable  alias.  He  had  assumed 
various  isguises,  and  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney, 
though  accounted  a  sharp  man,  had  dwelt  all  un- 
suspecting. The  little  gentieman  was  no  match 
for  the  disciple  of  a  system  whose  capacities,  in 
the  direction  of  4mposture,  had  been  accumulated 
fyom  the  lessons  of  three  hundred  years,  yet  was 


the  adept  constrained  to  confess  that  he  had  made 
very  littie  real  progress  in  defeating  the  ends  of 
his  adversary,  or  forwjirding  his  own.  He  was 
constrained  to  confess,  too,  that  his  expedition 
had  been  marked  by  signal  discomflture,  and  that 
his  efforts  and  ingenuities  had  been  plied  very 
much  in  vain. 

Is  it  that  the  system  of  which  we  speak  is  not 
calculated  to  play  perfectly  its  part  on  the  theatre 
of  a  free  country,  and  that  there  is  something  in 
the  machinery  of  free  institutions  containing  a 
principle  of  resistance  to  it,  and  in  concert  with 
which  its  machinery  cannot  work.^  Instead  of 
the  splendid  schemes  and  lofty  combinations  by 
which  it  has  been  wont  to  compass  its  designs ;  it 
is  there  obliged  to  descend  to  petty  intrigues  and 
low  material  contrivances,  destined,  as  we  hope, 
to  equal  discomflture  in  future  instances,  as  in  the 
noted  one  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  speak, 
whenever  Liberalism  and  Protestantism,  abandoned 
to  their  own  sources  —  a  fair  fleld  and  no  favour 
—  meet  hand  to  hand  in  their  eternal  battle  with 
eodesiastical  intrigue. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   UEETINO  IN   GIBAIID'S   FIELDS. 

Mb.  Elia.b  Bybon  Tunney,  on  his  part,  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  at  a  large  and  fashionable  hotel ; 
which  thence  became  the  focus  from  which  ema- 
nated all  movements  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  great  day  of  the  13  th  of  April.  There, 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  he  had  been  inde&ti- 
gable  in  his  preparations,  and  a  great  demon- 
stration was  expected.  Delegates  had  arrived 
from  the  principal  towns  of  the  South  and  "West, 
where  he  had  lately  been  engaged  in  forming 
^branch  societies  of  the  League,  as  well  as  the 
Hon.  Mr.  "W".  of  the  Senate  and  other  speakers  of 
eminence ;  and  tho  procession  was  to  set  out  from 
the  Ha-wah-hah  Hotel. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  it  happened,  that 
Arthur  Denning — ^lately  arrived  in  Philippi  to  take 
possession  of  the  property  assigned  to  him  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr.  Tremont  —  happened  to  be 
lodging  at  the  very  identical  hotel,  and  saw  the 
procession  form  and  depart  from  under  his  win- 
dows. Processions  and  demonstrations  are  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  America,  every  new  phase 
in  the  state  of  public  feeling  being  ushered  in  by 
some  flourish  of  the  kind.  They  are  usually  very 
peaceable  and  orderly  affairs,  and  are  only  King 
People's  method  of  indulging  himself  in  a  bit  of 
state  after  his  own  pecuUar  fashion  —  a  fashion 
more  grotesque  than  imposing  as  we  may  suppose, 
but  certainly  very  innoxious;  for  having  exhi- 
bited himself  in  public  and  declared  the  state  of 
his  feelings,  he  returns  home  quite  satisfied  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty.  No 
one  thinks  of  molesting  him,  except  by  a  counter- 
demonstration  equally  harndess ;  each  party  look- 
ing forward  to  "  election-day"  for  a  decision  of 
the  differences  between  itself  and  its  opponents ; 
which  having  taken  place,  the  vanquished  one 
quietiy  submits  to  the  voice  of  the  majontjr  as  to 
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that  of  rigbteouB  &te,  and  all  recent  angry  feelings 
and  political  passions  arc  lulled  as  if  by  raagi.', 
00  admirably  does  the  machinery  of  free  govern- 
ment work  in  this  Western  World.  These  things 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  the  events  of  the 
13  th  of  April  were  quite  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  modd  republic,  and  demanded  nothing  less 
for  their  discomfiture  than  that  instant  action 
which  was  destined  effectually  to  crush  the  system 
of  a  certain  unhappy  island,  as  attempted  to  be 
tranaported  among  ita  Anglo-Saxon  brothers  of 
anott;er  continent. 

The  procession  formed  in  the  wide  space  in  front 
of  the  Ha-wah-hah  Hotel.  lU  marskals,  who 
were  respectable  citizens,  appeared  on  horseback, 
decorated  with  red  favours,  and  were  in  an  unpa- 
jralleled  state  of  activity,  reducing  everything  into 
marching  order.  At  length  the  vai'ious  com- 
panies occupied  the  place  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  word  was  given  to  march.  It  was  a  pro- 
cesaion  to  behold,  absurd  but  respectable  —  gro- 
tesque, though  neither  squalid  nor  poor.  First, 
went  a  band  of  excellent  musicians  in  a  cart ; 
then  marched  about  fifty  farm -horses  in  pairs, 
pulling  along  between  them  a  native  American 
rope,  each  attendeil  by  a  man,  to  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  rural  districts ;  next  followed  the 
delegates  from  distant  localities,  each  bundle  of 
delegates  being  perched  up  in  a  waggon,  from 
which  waved  a  iiag  of  many  colours,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  particular  town  or  district. 
Before  eaeh  cart  of  delegates  went  another  cart, 
containing  said  delegates*  wiyes,  the  gay  bonnets 
and  ahawla  adding  to  the  brilliance  of  the  scene. 
The  string  of  delegates  in  carts  was  wound  up  by 
another  string  of  farmer  delegates  on  horseback, 
each  with  his  lady  seated  pillion- wise  behind 
him.  This  pi^culiar  and  novel  arrangement  of  the 
lady's  banging  on  to  her  beloved  spouse,  with 
feet  dangling  in  the  air,  was  received  by  the  crowds 
with  great  applause.  Then  came  bands  of  music 
in  waggons.  Then  came  the  trades  of  Philippi, 
each  with  its  peculiar  insignia  borne  before  it; 
and  one  contrivance  belonging  to  this  division, 
which  made  a  prodigious  sensation,  was  a  small 
steam-engine  in  full  operation,  whirling  and 
puffing  on  its  cart,  as  the  badge  of  the  practical 
engineers.  Then,  in  open  carriage  and  four,  was 
borne  along  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney,  with  the 
Hon.  Mr.  W.,  of  the  Senate,  and  two  other  friends. 
With  head  uncovered,  and  bowing  right  and  left 
to  an  admiring  crowd,  a  proud  man  was  Mr.  Eliab 
Byron  Tunney  on  that  day.  He  was  succeeded 
by  another  carriage  and  four,  containing  the  other 
speakers  who  were  to  address  the  meeting ;  and 
with  banners  waving,  music  playing,  and  crowds 
hurraing,  the  procession  took  its  way  in  this  repu- 
table manner  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  Girard's 
Fields. 

"When  about  half  way  to  this  suburb,  it  was  met 
by  one  of  the  mari>lials  on  horseback,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  fields,  whither  he  had  been 
making  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing, with  the  startling  intelligence  that  the  plat- 
form erected  for  the  speakers  had  just  been  pulled 
down  by  a  mob,  who  occupied  the  avenues  to  the 


field,  and  appeared  in  a  yery  angry  and  {hreatea- 
ing  mood.  In  this,  which,  however,  was  the  first 
faint  growl  of  the  approaching  thunder- storm,  the 
procession  could  as  yet  perceive  nothing  very  for- 
midable ;  and  it  took  its  way,  cheering  as  it  went, 
to  the  place  of  destination.  The  next  betokening 
of  the  storm  consisted  of  a  crowd  of  tattered  women 
and  boys,  that  met  it  with  fierce  yells  and  hisses, 
as  it  came  in  sight  of  the  entrance  to  the  fields. 
Except,  however,  the  fierce  disposition  manifested 
in  their  scowling  faces  and  execrating  lips,  it  could 
discover  nothing  to  excite  its  fears.  Presently 
more  solid  symptoms  of  hostility  began  to  present 
themselves  in  its  path ;  for  groups  of  gaunt,  dirtily 
clad  men  appeared  waiting,  many  of  them  with 
clubs  and  shillelahs,  which  they  brandished  an- 
grily, and  assailed  it  with  still  louder  groans  and 
hisses  as  it  passed.  Onwards  the  procession  moved, 
still  unhurt,  till  it  came  to  a  lane  between  two 
hedges,  which  led  to  the  gates  of  the  fields ;  then 
from  behind  the  hedges  came  a  sudden  rattle  of 
stones,  sharp  and  thick,  and  effectual,  by  reason 
of  the  density  of  the  crowd  enclosed  in  a  narrow 
space,  and  the  proximity  of  the  assailants.  A 
large  body  of  these  had  taken  up  a  pobition  behind 
the  fences,  and  the  unarmed  procession  stopped 
and  staggered  for  a  moment  at  this  hostile  demon- 
stration, for  which  they  were  so  totally  unprepared 

But  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  their  steps ;  and 
"Forward!  forward!"  was  theory.  "A  bit  of 
a  hailstorm  sha'n't  stop  us,"  cried  the  marshals, 
and  the  procession  hastened  on,  though  several 
people  had  been  sorely  hit  and  hurt.  The  hail 
showers  fell  faster  and  heavier,  and  the  procession 
began  to  feel  that  matters  were  assuming  a  serious 
aspect.  Stone- showers,  cheers,  yells,  and  groans, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  the  sharp,  sudden 
crack  of  a  rifle !  A  man  in  the  procession  fell. 
The  procession  was  completely  taken  in  an  ambus- 
cade. What  course,  right  or  left,  cmwards  or  beck* 
wards,  remained  for  its  leaders  to  pursue  ? 

"Off,  off!  Down  with  your  meeting!  Death 
to  the  l^ative  American  League  !'*  was  the  cry  from 
behind  the  hedges,  and  from  the  numerous  aux* 
iliaries  of  boys  and  women  and  armed  scoundrels, 
wlm  had  now  joined  and  attacked  the  procession 
from  behind.  But  though  they  literally  swarmed, 
and  must  have  cost  their  leaders  incredible  efforts 
in  the  assemblage  of  such  masses  together,  the 
native  Americans  disdained  to  be  turned  from 
their  purpose,  and  determined,  that  if  possible 
the  meeting  should  go  on.  With  a  shout  of 
defiance  on  the  fall  of  their  comrade,  the  proces- 
sion in  part  broke  itself  up,  and  threw  itseli'  on 
the  pack  behind  the  fences.  But  what  could  it 
do?  It  was  totally  unprepared;  it  possessed 
nothing  in  the  form  of  a  weapon,  and  the  Irish, 
after  a  few  efforts  with  sticks  upon  the  beads  of 
a  body  which  overpowered  them  both  in  numbers 
and  spirit,  retired  to  a  distance,  and  assailed  them 
with  stones  as  before.  Breathing  time  was  now 
permitted  for  the  procession  to  occupy  the  fields. 
They  had  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  meeting. 
The  proceedings  took  place  in  due  form,  amidst 
however  distant  showers  of  stones ;  the  chairman 
had  ^n  moved  to  the  place  of  preoedenoe ;  Mr. 
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£iiab  Byron  Tunaey  had  ri^en  to  give  an  aceount 
pf  his  labours  in  the  service  of  the  League,  and  to 
unfold  its  future  prospects  —  when,  lo!  another 
sudden  sharp  report  —  and  a  rifle  ball  whizzed 
past  Mr.  EUab  Byron  Tunney's  ear.  Another 
craok !  another,  and  again  another !  like  the  dis- 
charge of  a  company  of  musketry — and  the 
chairman  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  A  shriek 
from  a  woman  who  had  alBO  been  shot  —  the 
shouts,  and  shrieks,  and  screams  of  all  —  and  a 
wild  scene  of  confusion  and  dismay.  It  appeared 
that  the  assailants,  who  had  been  driven  to  a  dis- 
tance, had  seized  the  opportunity  while  the  Ame- 
ricans were  engaged  in  constituting  their  meeting, 
to  make  a  fresh  attack.  They  poured  in  from 
across  hedges  and  fences,  and  mingled  with  the 
asseiQblage  before  it  was  aware.  Priends  and 
foes  now  jostled  against  each  other ;  and  the  de- 
fenceless Americans  were  knocked  down  in  every 
direction.  Club  and  shiUelah  were  busy  at 
work,  and  it  became  apparent  that  more  deadly 
weapons  were  only  biding  their  time,  to  be  plied 
with  more  sure  and  deadly  effect.  Mr.*  Eliab 
Byron  Tunney  sat  down.  To  stand  up  to  speak 
in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  he  thought 
would  be  znerely  the  transformation  of  his  body 
into  9  target.  The  chairman  recommended  that 
at  least  the  meeting  should  suspend  itself,  until 
the  arrival  of  some  suitable  force  from  the  public 
authorities.  The  crack  of  the  rifles  had  become 
more  frequent ;  and  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood 
"  Disperse  !  disperse !"  was  now  the  cry  through- 
out all  the  assemblage.  The  cheurman  and  the 
marshals  used  every  endeavour,  to  bring  about 
that  desirable  consummation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  fi>r  the  fighting  was  now  going  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  fleld.  Americans  were  collaring 
Irishmen,  and  using  their  fists,  in  the  absence  of 
more  efficient  weapons  to  cope  with  them ;  and 
the  latter  brandishing  their  clubs,  or,  it  might  be, 
using  the  more  effectual  quietus  of  a  pistol. 

Several  people  had  been  killed  (forty-flve  it 
aft^wards  appeared),  and  the  rage  of  the  Ame- 
ricans for  the  blood  of  their  comrades  was  dread- 
ful; but  the  determination  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  W.,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  marshals 


of  the  procession,  to  clear  the  fleld  immediately, 
as  the  only  method  in  the  point  to  which  matters 
had  arrived,  to  prevent  a  frightful  bloodshed,  comr 
pelled  them  to  forego  its  expression. 

'*  Disperse !"  was  still  the  cry  as,  keeping  them 
together,  the  marshals  conducted  them  out  of  the 
fleld.    Still  their  adversaries  maintained  their  flring. 

There  was  one  quarter,  a  deadly  one,  from 
which  several  shots  had  been  seen  to  proceed  on 
that  fatal  morning ;  the  precincts  had  been  searched 
more  than  once  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
murderous  hand  which  directed  the  ball,  but 
without  success.  At  length,  towards  the  close  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  native  American  portion  of 
the  crowd,  and  among  its  latest  groups,  a  young 
man,  who  had  given  his  arm  to  an  elderly  one, 
whom  he  was  hurrying  along  with  him,  and  call- 
ing him  ''  father,''  was  startled  by  a  groan  from 
the  flgure  at  his  side,  and  which  fell  heavily  on 
his  arm  like  lead.  The  old  man  had  been  pierced 
by  a  bullet  through  the  chest,  and  it  came  from 
a  direction  hard  by  the  entrance  gate ;  the  same 
direction  whence  so  many  fatal  shots  had  been 
flred  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Without  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  or  grief,  the  young  man  called 
to  some  one  from  the  crowd  to  take  the  body  off 
him.  ''  Take  it  away,"  he  cried.  He  had  been 
marking,  with  his  eye,  the  spot  where  a  slight 
wreath  of  smoke  was  then  hovering.  Then  spring- 
ing like  a  madman  towards  it,  he  dragged  from 
beneath  a  bush,  where  he  had  been  concealing 
himself  beside  the  wail,  an  old  man,  to  us  a  well- 
known  form,  that  wi<^  the  same  breeches  and 
full  dress  coat  which  Josias  Gamin  had  patronized 
so  largely.  He  had  still  the  warm  rifle  in  his 
hand,  that  elegant  weapon  with  which  he  had 
been  presented  the  night  before. 

"  Hoary  villain,  murderer,  wretch!"  cried  the 
youth,  "  take  your  deservings."  And  with  the 
butt  end  of  the  rifle  he  aimed  fierce  blows  at  his 
head,  till  he  had  dashed  out  his  brains. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  afternoon  before 
any  effectual  dispersion  of  the  crowds  could  be 
accomplished ;  and  so  ended  the  first  act  of  the 
drama  of  those  few  eventfril  days. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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PuBLro  attention  has  fb^  some  time  been  drawn  to 
Jumaica  by  its  secular  declension,  its  political  pa- 
ralysis, and  the  remedial  interposition  of  the  Im- 
perial Government.  It  deserves  such  attention 
on  ordinary  as  well  as  special  grounds.  Ascend- 
ing the  stream  of  time,  we  reach  that  noble  Eng- 
lishman, Cromwell,  under  whom  it  became  ours, 
and  that  famous  Italian,  Columbus,  by  whom  it 
became  l^e  world's.  Descending  thence,  what 
ehanges  it  exhibits,  and  with  what  suggestions  is 
it  fraught !  We  see  it  swept  by  hurricane,  shaken 
and  partially  entombed  by  earthquake,  singed  by 


fire,  saturated  by  flood,  ravaged  by  epidemics,  re- 
volutionised by  emancipation,  darkened  by  ad- 
versity, stranded  by  party,  and  now  sifted  and 
searched  for  mineral  wealth.  How  many  British 
families  has  it  enriched,  and  how  many  has  it 
ruined !  What  English  homestead  has  not  some 
immediate  or  remote  connection  with  "  the  isle 
of  springs,"  or  some  interest  in  its  fortune  ?  It 
is  one  of  our  noblest  colonial  possessions,  and  de- 
serves much  more  than  trivial  and  temporary 
regard.  Though  a  speck  on  the  map,  it  is  the 
queen  of  the  British  Antilles ;  and  in  fertility  of 
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soil,  richeB  of  prodactioiis,  variety  and  salubrity 
of  climate,  magnificence  of  scenery,  and  conve- 
nience of  geographical  position,  yields  to  few  of 
the  islands  that  stud  and  gem  the  globe.  Look 
at  its  place  in  the  Caribbean  waters.  It  is  pro- 
tected from  hurricanes  (long  unknown  in  it)  by 
a  girdle  of  islands,  consisting  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba; 
among  the  West  Indies  it  is  central ;  and  for  the 
various  lines  of  European  and  United  States' 
traffic  with  Central  America,  it  is  admirably  situ- 
ated as  a  shelter  and  a  depot.  And  when  Central 
America  is  opened  for  shipping,  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  becomes  the  highway  of  the  world,  what  be- 
nefits must  such  an  island  as  Jamaica  at  once 
reap  and  confer?  With  plains  so  fertile,  with 
mountains  and  hills  so  fruitful  and  grand,  with 
ample  shelter  for  shipping  around  it,  with  mine- 
ral resources  so  rich  in  initial  development,  with 
a  large  and  promising  popiQation,  with  English 
language,  laws,  and  institutions,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion,  Ja- 
maica cannot,  will  not,  sink.  She  will  yet  emerge 
out  of  darkness,  to  combine  secular  prosperity 
with  political  liberty  and  Christian  truth. 

Who  that  has  seen  this  noble  island,  and  so- 
journed in  it,  can  disregard  or  forget  it  ?  Years 
have  rolled  away  since  we  saw  its  glorious  chain 
of  hills  recede  from  our  vision,  and  many  more 
have  gone  since  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  its 
proud  appearance;  and,  though  we  may  never 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  again,  we  love  to 
remember  it,  and  must  ever  desire  its  ppace  and 
prosperity.  We  have  inhaled  its  halcyon  morning 
breezes,  cool  and  bahny  as  the  air  of  Eden ;  we 
have  listened  to  the  murmurs,  and  followed  the 
windings  of  its  beautiful  streams;  we  have  feasted 
our  eyes  on  the  living  verdure  and  graceful  forms 
of  its  palms  and  canes;  we  have  climbed  and 
crowned  its  successive  elevations,  and  thence  looked 
down  on  such  groupings  and  distributions  of  na- 
ture as  we  have  nowhere  else  beheld.  We  have 
proved  the  hospitality,  the  courtesy,  and  kind- 
ness of  its  people ;  and  while  mind  and  memory, 
while  heart  and  hope  endure,  we  must  cherish  its 
image  and  influence,  and  rejoice  in  its  welfare. 
To  write  of  it  now  is  a  labour  of  love,  which 
may  perchance  provoke  some  abler  pen,  or  enlist 
on  its  behalf  some  efficient  sympathy,  or  gladden 
some  of  its  warm-hearted  and  worthy  sons. 

In  our  recollections  of  this  land  we  shall  eschew 
statistics  as  too  dull  and  dry  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, except  to  say  that  an  island  averaging  150 
miles  long  and  55  broad,  that  contains  about 
400,000 inhabitants,  that  rises  into  the  clouds  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  that  has  been  ours  since 
1655  and  the  world's  since  1494,  that  has  long 
produced  the  very  finest  sugar,  coffee,  rum  and 
ginger,  together  with  its  own  characteristic  pi- 
mento, that  abounds  in  woods  of  the  firmest  tex- 
ture and  finest  hue,  that  yields  the  most  nutritious 
food  and  the  most  valued  fruits,  that  could  fur- 
nish, as  experiment  has  proved,  abundance  of  the 
finest  cotton,  is  a  land  to  be  regarded  by  the  uti- 
litarian a«  well  as  the  tastefril,  and  that  justifies  the 
enthusiasm  it  Jdndles,  and  th^  affection  it  inspires. 


In  the  order  of  description,  as  in  the  order  of 
creation,   vegetable  life  precedes   animal.     The 
vegetation  of  Jamaica  is  singolarly  ricli  and  luxu- 
riant.    The  late  lamented  Dr.    Macfadyen,  of 
Kingston,  who  fell  a  victim  to  Aisiatic  cholera, 
and  to  his  own  professional  stru^les  against  it, 
ascertained  and  assorted  no  less  than  598  bota- 
nical species    in  the  plain  of  liguanea  alone. 
Bridges,  the  annalist  of  Jamaica,   remarks  that 
"when  the  European  discoverers  first  reached  the 
Antilles,  they  found  aU  the  islands  covered  with 
deep  forests,  whose  enormous  timbers  were  bound 
together  by  an  infinite  variety  of  parasitical  plants 
peculiar  to  the  tropics,  forming  gloomy  bowers 
and  impenetrable  masses  of  the  deepest  shade. 
The  annual  fall  of  the  leaves   in   these  virgin 
woods,  their  decomposition,  and  the  natural  de- 
struction of  the  ponderous  trunks  which  bore 
them,  withered  by  age,  or  felled  by  lightning, 
rendered  the  earth  they  covered  extremely  rich, 
and  forced  a  prodigious  vegetation  in  those  plants 
which  arose  as  substitutes   to  the   fallen.    The 
trees  springing  from  cliffs,  or   the   summits  of 
mountains,  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  hardest 
texture ;  while  the  valleys,  fertilized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mountains,  were  filled  with  timbers 
of  a  softer  nature;  beneath  which   grew  those 
succulent  plants  which  the  earth  liberally  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  wants  of  its  natural  inhabit- 
ants.    Among  these,  the  Caribbean  cabbage,  the 
sweet  potatoe,  the  igname,  and  the  couch-couch, 
are  of  indigenous   growth."     He   also  remarks 
that  patches  of  fern,  in  the  interior  forests,  long 
marked  the  sterility  caused  by  the  unskilful  and 
exhaustive  cultivation  of  the  aboriginal  Indians, 
who  confined  themselves  to  the  rude  production 
of  the  cocoa  and  ginger,  unassisted  nature  sup- 
plying all  their  wants.     Some  sort  of  sugar-cane 
appears  to  have  been  indigenous  to  Jamaica,  but 
under  English  sovereignty  the  Bourbon  cane  and 
the  invaluable  Guinea  grass    have  been  intro- 
duced.    Cocoa  was  the  favourite  staple  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Jamaica,  and  at  first  of  the  English, 
and  was  also  indigenous.     Ginger  is  easily  grown 
but  exhausts  the  soil.     The  indigo  plant  once 
greatiy   fiourished    in   the  English  settlements. 
Pimento,  or  allspice,  sometimes  called  Jamaica 
pepper,  is  the  island's  most  distinctive  produce, 
and  grows  on  a  handsome  tree  in  the  uplands  and 
hills.     At  some  distance,  the  bark  appears  as  if  it 
had  been  lately  whitewashed;  the   fruit  is  ga- 
thered   by  breaking    off  the  smaller  branches, 
which,  carefully  done,  serves  as  a  pruning ;  ^^f 
generally,   the  crop  is  large  only  in  alternate 
years.     Pasture  lands  dotted  with  pimento  trees, 
as  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Anne,  present  a  beautiful 
park-like  aspect.     What  sugar  equals  the  best  of 
Jamaica  in  granulation,  colour,  saccharine  matter, 
and  flavour?     Mocha  itself  cannot  beat  the  best 
Port  Eoyal  coffee.     And  what  land  produces  a 
finer  or  more  wholesome  spirit  than  old  Jamaica 
rum  ?     The  island  produces  also  maize,  or  Indian 
com,  proved  by  analysis  to  be  more  nutritive  than 
any  extra-tropical  com ;  and  produces  the  date, 
cocoa-nut,  sago-palm,  cabbage-palm,  palmaChnstx 
or  castor  oil,  bitterwood,  camphor,  Ba88?&a3,  cjni 
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namon,  Barbadoes  aloes,  croton  Eleutliera,  tobacco, 
cassava,  so  useful  for  cakes  and  starch,  limes, 
lemons,  citron,  and  orange.  There  is  also  a  para- 
sitical plant  in  the  uplands  which  yields  a  milky 
fluid,  that  forms  a  substance  like  India-rubber. 
The  prickly  pear  and  several  other  speeies  of 
cacti  abound.  Dr.  King,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  great 
anti-slavery  meeting  in  Spanish  Town,  the  capital, 
in  1849,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  presided, 
observed  with  equal  truth  and  eloquence,  **  Your 
Boil  is  confessed  to  be  generally  excellent.  The 
weeds  of  your  public  ro6ids  are  the  ornamental 
plants  of  our  greenhouses  and  hothouses.  Your 
very  wilds  are  orchards.  The  grandeur  of  your 
mountains  is  quaMed  only  by  the  soft  charms  of 
their  vegetation,  and  the  beauty  of  nature  has 
transformed  your  rocky  cUifs  into  hanging  gar- 
dens. Your  isle  has  a  central  position  in  the 
ocean,  as  if  to  receive  and  to  dispense  the  riches 
of  the  earth." 

Jamaica  contains  a  great  variety  of  wood  for 
the  manufacture  of  beautiful  furniture,  and  for 
the  construction  or  completion  of  buildings,  though 
probably  only  a  part  is  yet  known.     Besides  its 
well-known    mllhogany,    now   scarce,    there  are 
cedar,  yacca,  mahoe,  ebony,  wild  orange,  yellow 
sanders,    bully    tree,    lignum   vitas,    brazaletta, 
maiden  plum,  mountain  guava,  and  several  others. 
The  cotton  tree  excels  every  other,  in  size  and 
grandeur ;  rising  and  spreading,  in  its  enormous 
trunk  and  majestic  branches,  like  the  lord  of  the 
forest.     It  flourishes  in   both  the  lowlands  and 
the  hiUs ;  but  its  wood  is  so  soft  that  it  serves 
scarcely  any  purpose  but  to  be  scooped  out  for 
canoes.     Its  exquisitely  fine  cotton  is  not  manu- 
factured.    At  a  certain  elevation  fern  begins  to 
abound,  and  in  the  higher  mountains  it  becomes 
a  tree.     The  varieties  are  very  great,  and  many 
of  the  ferns  are  delicately  fine.   The  ugly  trumpet 
tree  is  spared  to  shade  the  coffee.     The  sandbox 
tree  is  large,  handsomely  shaped,  with  fine  foliage, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  boxes  in  which  its 
seeds  are  enclosed,  and  which,  if  plucked  in  time, 
make  pretty  sand-boxes;  but  if  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  tree  till  they  ripen,  burst  with  con- 
siderable noise  and    scatter  the    seeds   around. 
Thus  the  Author  of  nature  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution as  well  as  preservation  of  the  species. 
Parasitical  plants  abound  everywhere,  except  at 
the  greatest  heights,  and,  if  allowed  to  grow,  in- 
tertwine and  cover  everything.     One  kind,  called 
"  the  Scotchman,"  encircles  trees  firom  bottom  to 
top,  and  eventually  kills  them.     "We  are  not  ac- 
countable for  the  name,  or  for  any  aspersion  it 
may  denote,  neither  do  we  consent  to  any  dis- 
paragement of  our  canny  cousins    beyond  the 
border.     The  chewstick  may  be  ground  into  an 
excellent   tooth-powder ;    and   nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  negro  women,  early  in  the 
morning,  as  they  walk  the  streets,  or  emerge  from 
their  places  of  rest,  freshening  the  pearly  white- 
ness of  their  teeth  with  a  piece  of  the  chewstick, 
used  as  a  tooth-brush.    The  sensitive  plant  grows 
in  the  pastures,  in  some  places  very  abundantly. 
The  plant  called  **  live  for  ever  "  will  grow  any- 
where, even  hung  up  in  the  bouse,  and  is  so 


indestructible  and  prolific  that  it  soon  becomes  a 
very  troublesome  weed.  The  fruit  of  the  akee, 
transplanted  from  Africa,  is  a  very  palatable  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  is  often  eaten  with  salt  fish. 

Justice  cannot  be  done  to  Jamaica  without  a 
word  or  two  on  esculent  vegetation.  The  yam, 
now  known  in  England,  needs  neither  description 
nor  eulogy.  Even  an  Irishman  would  utterly  for- 
get the  potatoe,  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  white  and 
Indian  yam.  The  latter  yam,  commonly  called 
"yampy,"  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  pleasant. 
The  sweet  potatoe  is  very  agreeable  occasionally, 
but  is  too  sweet  for  constant  use.  The  cocoa, 
very  different  from  the  cocoa  palm,  and  the  cocoa 
for  beverage,  is  not  so  fine  a  root  as  the  yam,  but 
of  a  firmer  texture,  and  more  in  use  among  the 
negroes.  The  enormous  leaves  and  beautiful 
clusters  of  the  plaintain  and  banana  greatly 
heighten  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  field 
or  garden :  the  banana  may  be  roasted  or  eaten 
as  it  is  plucked ;  and  the  plaintain,  roasted  before 
it  is  quite  ripe,  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  articles 
of  food.  Boasted  breadfruit  is  very  pleasant  and 
nutritive ;  but  the  tree,  though  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  very  productive,  is  not  extensively  cul- 
tivated, and  has  not  realised  the  design  of  its  in- 
troduction, probably  owing  to  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  pre-existing  food.  Nothing  can  exceed, 
nothing  of  the  sort  equals,  the  mucilaginous  and 
highly  nutritivo  ochropod,  especially  in  soup. 
The  celebrated  soup,  called  "pepper-pot,"  is 
chiefly  composed  of  meat,  dried  fish,  and  pepper, 
and  corresponds  to  the  "mullicatawney"  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  beautiful  cabbage  tree,  or  cab- 
bage palm,  growing  in  the  mountains  to  the 
height  of  150  feet  and  upwards,  forms  at  its  sum- 
mit and  just  beneath  its  beautiful  crown  of  foliage, 
a  leafy  heart,  which  our  own  cauliflower  cannot 
equal;  but  to  obtain  the  precious  morsel  the  tree 
must  be  felled.  The  avocado  pear  grows  on  a 
large  tree ;  it  is  usually  eaten  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  in  conjunction  with  animal  food ;  but  its 
richness  and  fineness,  like  the  sweetness  of  honey, 
must  be  experienced  to  be  understood :  there  is 
nothing  in  England  that  can  at  all  be  compared  to 
it.  For  the  invalid  and  for  the  thirsty  traveller, 
no  beverage  can  surpass  the  cocoa-nut  water ;  and 
the  jelly  of  the  young  cocoa-nut  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  all  fruits.  Most  of  the  fruits  seem  to 
want,  at  the  first  and  to  the  European  palate,  a 
little  of  the  European  acidity;  but  the  pine- 
apple, the  neesberry,  the  star-apple,  the  grenadillo, 
the  guava,  the  mango,  the  custard-apple,  the 
sweet  sop  and  the  sour  sop,  the  cherimoyer,  the 
citron,  the  orange,  the  mammee,  the  shaddock, 
the  pomegranate,  the  jack,  the  Jamaica  goose- 
berry, the  Tahiti  apple,  the  genip,  the  melon, 
the  tamarind,  the  papaw,  the  cashew,  with  others, 
are  foimd  to  afford  great  variety  and  fineness  of 
flavour ;  and  they  might  all  be  greatly  improvei 
by  cultivation,  which  is  scarcely  ever  bestowec 
upon  any  of  them ;  for  agriculture,  and  not  horti- 
culture, has  been  the  study  and  occupation  of 
Jamaica,  and  is,  unquestionably,  its  chief  interest. 
In  the  mountains  are  to  be  found  the  English 
strawberry,  apple,  pea,  potatoe,  asparagus,  and 
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artichoke.  Indood  thero  is  Bcarocly  any  European 
fruit  or  vegetable  but  may  be  cultivated  at  some 
elevation.  Throughout  the  year,  there  is  a  con- 
Btant  succession  and  variety  of  food.  With  the 
varied  and  abundant  produce  of  the  island  itself, 
and  the  continuous  imports  from  Great  Biitain 
and  the  United  States,  there  is  no  want  of  appro- 

Eriatc  and  acceptable  nutriment  for  either  the 
ealthy  or  the  invalid,  the  delicate  or  the  robust. 
Very  fine  mutton  and  beef  may  be  had  in  the 
mountains,  though  in  the  lowlands  the  beef  is 
often  lean  and  tough;  and  from  the  fresh  and 
salt  water  very  excellent  and  various  fish  is  ob- 
tained, as  mudfish,  eels,  calapava,  kingfish,  groupa, 
mackarel,  barracooter,  lobster,  prawns,  shrimps, 
mullet,  jack,  and  many  others.  The  black  crab  of 
Jamaica  is  much  esteemed. 

One  of  the  greatest  luxuries  in  the  lowlands  is 
an  early  morning  drive.  Setting  off  before  sun- 
rise, you  find  the  air  refreshingly  cool,  and  feel  as 
if  you  were  inhaling  the  very  atmosphere  of  para- 
dise. Travelling  in  Jamaica  is  done  at  all  hours, 
when  occasion  calls ;  but  the  knowing  ones,  who 
study  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  horses, 
and  journey  at  their  own  option,  rest  during  the 
noontide  heats,  and  travel  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  interval  between 
Bunset  and  dark  is  very  short ;  and  as  the  sun  be- 
gins to  disappear  the  heavy  dews  begin  to  fall, 
which  prudent  people,  especially  the  delicate, 
avoid.  But  at  midnight  the  fall  of  the  dew  has 
ceased,  and  then  travelling  may  be  commenced  at 
any  hour  with  safety.  As  the  morning  light  pre- 
vails, the  foliage  appears  wet  with  dew,  as  if 
heavy  rain  had  fallen ;  but  bng  before  the  usual 
hour  of  breakfast,  every  trace  of  dew  disappears, 
under  the  glowing  heat  of  the  ascending  sun. 

Nothing  is  more  striking,  in  very  dry  seasons, 
than  the  contrast  between  the  parched  and  arid 
lowlands  and  the  verdant,  woody,  and  grass- 
grown  hills.  Below,  between  the  shore  and  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  bottom  of  deep 
interior  valleys,  there  is  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass, 
and  vegetable  life  appears  almost  extinct,  except 
in  the  hardy  cacti,  the  penguin,  the  logwood, 
cashew,  and  ebony  trees;  above,  where  vege- 
table life  aspires  to  the  clouds,  and  attracts  the 
skyey  juices,  the  luxuriant  Gjiinea-grass  covers 
the  hills  to  the  very  summit ;  and  the  parasitical 
plants  form  lofty  and  extended  masses  of  the  finest 
festooning;  while  the  trees  are  clad  with  the 
richest  foliage,  and  the  gardens  of  the  peasantry 
jire  either  largely  yielding,  or  largely  promising, 
what  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food.  In 
the  plains,  the  traveller  becomes  weariod  and  ex- 
hausted from  the  intense  heat  of  a  cloudless,  tro- 
pical sky;  but  as  he  winds  his  upward  way 
anj.ong  the  interlacing  hills,  and  in  tlie  shade  of 
bamboo  groves  and  over-arching  trees,  he  feels  as 
if  sud'lenly  transferred  to  another  land  and  in- 
spired with  new  life.  But  the  lowlands  them- 
selves exhibit  strange  scenic  contrasts.  When 
protracted  drought  appears  to  have  nearly  annihi- 
lated vegetation,  and  Guinea-grass  for  the  cattje 
has  to  be  supplied  from  the  contiguous  or  distant 
hills,  a  rainy  season  (May  or  Octoto)  sets  in,  with 


gathering  clouds,  lurid  lightning,  and  pealing 
thunder ;  night  and  day,  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession, the  waters  pour  down  as  if  emptied  from 
innumerable  bucket*,  the  streets  become  deep  and 
j  rapid  streams,  the  rivers  overflow  their'  banks  and 
,  sweep  away  cottages  and  bridges ;  and  then  again 
the  rains  suddenly  cease,  the  sun  shines  out  with 
unclouded  light  and  intense  heat,  vegetation  re- 
vives with  great  vigour,  and  tracts  of  land  that 
erewhile  seemed  nothing  but  clay  and  dust, 
become  green  and  gay  with  luxuriant  grass  and 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  after  such  rains,  pre- 
ceded by  such  droughts,  that  bilious  fever  chiefly 
prevails,  that  medical  practitioners  are  ceaselessly 
out,  and  that  death  gathers  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  chief  agricultural  produce  of  the  lowlands  is 
the  sugar  cane ;  and  those  estates  which  lie  close 
to  the  hills  and  climb  their  gentlest  acclivities,  so 
as  to  catch  the  mountain  rains,  are  often  flourish- 
ing and  remunemtive  ;  while  sugar  estates,  far- 
ther off,  are  often  parched  and  languishing.  The 
value  of  sugar  estates  depends  upon  situation  and 
soil,  and  upon  facilities  for  the  cheap  and  easy 
shipment  of  sugar  and  rum,  arising  from  good 
roads  and  contiguous  harbours. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  mountains  of  Ja- 
maica. They  form  the  chief  portion  of  the  island, 
running  through  its  whole  length,  fr^m  east  to 
west,  in  an  unbroken  chain,  which  towers  to  the 
greatest  altitude  in  the  eastern  end,  forming  the 
celebrated  Blue  Mountains ;  then  dips  towards  the 
centre,  shoots  up  again  in  the  Bull  Head  Peak,  and 
sinks  again,  but  never  meanly,  towards  the  western 
extremity.  Along  the  northern  side  of  this  fine 
mountain  range,  the  acclivities  are  generally  more 
gentle  and  beautiful ;  along  the  southern  side  more 
abrupt  and  bold,  and  often  with  huge  projections 
seaward.  The  chief  plains  are  on  the  southern 
side,  and  the  prince  of  them  is  Liguanea,  under 
the  mountains  of  St.  Andrew,  and  surrounding  the 
city  of  Kingston.  The  Blue  Mountains  are  chiefly 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  David  and  Port  Royal,  and 
take  their  name  from  the  blue  aspect  which,  to 
the  spectator  on  the  plains  or  on  the  vessel's  deck, 
they  uniformly  present,  as  they  proudly  climb  the 
azure  vault,  and  veil  their  head  in  clouds.  Driv- 
ing six  miles  from  Elingston,  along  a  good  road, 
past  the  Kingston  Watierworks>  and  partly  by  the 
bank^  of  the  Hope  Eiyer»  you  reach  the  quondam 
Botanical  Gardens.  Changing  wheel  for  saddle, 
you  climb  the  lower  hills  and  skirt  an  extended 
and  narrow  valley,  till  you  crown  its  upp^  extre- 
mity, called  **  Guava  Eidge,''  which  divides  the 
valley  you  have  past  from  a  capacious  basin  before 
you,  drained  by  the  Yallahs  Biver,  and  separated 
by  a  range  of  higher  hills  from  another  valley 
beyond,  which  is  drained  by  Negro  River,  an  ulti- 
mate confluence  of  the  Yallahs.  North  of  this 
further  valley,  proudly  soars  Blue  Mountain  Peak, 
8,000  feet,  or  upwards  of  a  mile,  above  the  sea- 
level,  wrapping  his  head  in  mist  and  drinking  the 
frequent  shower.  Crossing  these  valleys,  and  the 
intermediate  hills,  at  certain  seasons  yoii  see  the 
coffee  flelds  white  with  blossoms,  as  if  covered 
:  with  snow ;  and  you  inhale  the  rich  odour  of  the 
!  ooffee  flower,  which  is  a  jessamine.     At  length, 
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flcaliog  the  "peak  by  a  patli  through  the  bushes 
and  trees,  you  have  a  prospect,  in  a  clear  day, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  of  mountains  and 
plains,  of  earth  and  sea,  which  can  neither  be  de-* 
scribed  nor  forgotten,  and  which  well  repays  the 
fatigue  of  ascent. 

From  many  a  hill-top,  in  these  mountain-^ 
masses,  you  may  gaze  upon  magnificent  panoramas 
T—  on  hill  overlapping  or  overtopping  hill,  stretch* 
ing  into  the  dim  distance,  or  aspiring  to  the  celes- 
tial canopy  —  on  spreading  plains  beneath -»— on 
sugar  estates  far  down  in  ti^e  plains,  looking  like 
gardens  —  on  the  towns  of  ILingston  and  Port 
Boyal,  with  their  noble  harbours,  flanked  by  Fort 
Augusta  and  the  Apostles'  Battery — and  on  ^Hhe 
sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea"  beyond — thinking, 
as  we  have  thought,  while  we  gazed,  of  friends  far 
off  and  of  beloved  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic,  wish- 
ing to  be  a  passenger  homewards  in  one  of  those 
sheeted  or  steaming  febrics,  and  recollecting  child- 
hood, school,  and  youth : — 

"There  i«  a  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven,  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  oioons  emparadi^d  the  night. 

In  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  the  soul, 
Toach'dby  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole.'' 


"Who  can  forget  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
and  that  nourished  him  into  manhood  ?  "  Not 
that  I  love  Jamaica  less,  but  that  I  love  Father-f 
land  more."  The  mountains  of  Jamaica  are  fitting 
scenes  for  poetry  and  song.  Wending  your  way 
along  the  sinuous  roads,  among  and  around  the 
ever- varying  hills  and  the  cottages  and  villages  of 
the  peasantry;  gazing  upon  the  precipitous  road- 
side descents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  suo» 
cessive  elevations,  on  the  other  —  the  deep  ravines 
and  gorges  —  the  ample  valleys  and  confluent 
streams,  you  may  oontemplate  the  loves  of  the 
clouds  and  the  mountains,  and  the  abundant  pro- 
geny of  rains,  rills,  and  rivers;  you  may  expa- 
tiate, with  fancy  and  feeling,  upon  the  aspects  of 
a  land  ennobled  by  freedom  and  consecrated  by 
religion.  Following  the  road  of  a  frontier  ridge, 
you  reach  an  opening  in  the  hills,  whence  you 
see,  with  equal  distinctness,  on  the  one  hand. 
Blue  Mountain  Peak  and  the  basin  of  the  Yallahs 
beneath,  interspersed  with  coflfee-works,  negro 
villages,  and  places  of  worship ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hills  melting  into  the  lowlands,  and  the 
plains  declining  into  tlie  sea. 

Such  are  some  of  our  recollections  of  the 
vegetation  and  scenery  of  our  Queen  of  the 
West. 


THE  POOE  MAN'S  HONEY— AND  THE  BEES  WHO  >IA^  IT. 


Zit&ra  mel  est  vita.  Literature  is  the  honey  of 
life.  The  saying  has  become  a  proverb,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  luxurious 
readers  are  ready  to  attest  its  truth.  Of  late 
years  the  taste  for  literature,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  has  wonderfully  extended,  and  descended — 
from  the  upper  and  kisurely  classes,  through  the 
middle  and  well-to-do  classes,  down,  down,  down 
to  the  lower  and  lowest  orders.  The  whole  world 
of  England  and  Scotland  is  fast  becoming  a  reading 
world;  and  solid  acres  of  solid  small  print  are 
rushing  forth  ^m  a  thousand  steam  presses,  to 
feed  the  insatiable  appetite  of  hungry  millions. 
The  appetite  grows  daily  by  what  it  feeds  on — 
and  this  alone  is  perhaps  no  bad  sign  of  the 
quality  of  the  food.  It  were  a  curious  speculation 
to  test  and  taste  this  low-priced  honey.  like 
Jonathan  son  of  S^ul,  we  may  dip  the  end  of  our 
staff  in  it  some  day ;  at  present  we  go  in  search 
of  the  working  Bees  who  provide  it.  These  bees 
have  no  common  hive,  unless  it  be  the  printing 
office;  they  dwell  and  labour  apart  in  solitary 
cells,  and  must  be  diligently  sought  out,  or  they 
will  not  be  £[>und.  It  is  usual  to  denominate  the 
contributors  to  a  standard  journal,  its  literary 
staff;  but  the  writers  who  cater  for  the  poor 
man's  amusement,  do  not  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation ;  they  are  not  a  staff,  if  by  that  we  are  to 
undsrotand  a  combination  of  forces;    they  are 


rather  rivals,  each  one  endeavouring  to  make 
head  against  the  others.  Who  are  they } — these 
industrious  scribblers  who  supply  the  demand  of 
the  million  ?  whose  literary  honey  is  retailed  at 
the  rate  of  lour  or  five  thousand  lines  for  a  penny, 
with  a  couple  of  works  of  art  into  the  bargain  — 
who  spin  those  interminable  yarns,  that  last  from 
one  year's  end  to  another — who  furnish  this 
vast  mass  of  intellectual  pabulum,  such  as  it  is  ? 
Let  us  take  a  glance  at  one  or  two  specimens  that 
have  fallen  in  our  way ;  the  rule  of  simple  multi- 
plication will  help  us  to  the  rest. 

Mr.  Patrick  Sanguine  came  to  town  about 
twenty  years  ago,  or  something  less,  in  the  hey* 
day  of  youth,  with  a  brace  of  epic  poems  in  his 
portmanteau,  and  twenty  more  in  his  head.  He 
brought  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  first 
literary  men  oi  the  day,  and  was  not  a  little  proud 
of  an  intimacy  with  the  poet  Campbell,  who  gave 
him  good  advice,  and  lent  him  the  key  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Gardens,  where,  by  a  poetical  fiction,  he  might 
fancy  himself  in  Arcadia,  in  the  centre  of  London. 
By  some  means  or  other,  perhaps  through  the 
interest  or  recommendation  oi  the  Bard  of  Hope, 
he  contrived  to  get  his  grand  epic  poem,  entitled 
"  Wictedness,  or  the  Devil  in  Everything,"  into 
print,  and  be  canvassed  the  whole  town  for  sub- 
scribers, while  it  was  going  through  the  press, 
Qarrying  about  with  him  a  sheet  of  very  blank 
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verse  as  a  specimen^  and  heading  bis  subscription 
list  with  the  name  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  who 
was  down  for  a  dozen  copies.  There  was  not  a 
happier  man  in  being  than  Patrick,  while  this 
process  was  going  on.  He  drew  a  few  pounds 
from  the  publisher  occasionally,  on  the  strength 
of  the  goodly  list  of  subscribers  which  his  voluble 
tongue  enabled  him  to  seduce,  and  spent  them 
with  the  liberality  of  a  prince,  in  the  company  of 
a  few  choice  spirits,  who  frequented  his  favourite 
tavern.  He  became  the  lion  of  second-rate  soirees, 
and  enacted  the  character  in  first-rate  style.  His 
conversation  was  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  humour 
and  high  spirits ;  he  told  capital  stories,  and  sung 
his  own  songs,  and  laughed,  and  made  others  laugh 
the  live-long  night.  £y  and  by  his  poem  came 
out,  and  his  patrons  and  the  public  were  effec- 
tually puzzled  for  a  few  days  —  but  not  long.  A 
few  brief  criticisms  in  the  newspapers  and  the  lite- 
rary journals,  followed  close  upon  the  publication. 
They  were  cannon  shots  to  Patrick's  reputation 
and  pretensionB,  and  blotted  him  out  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  the  catalogue  of  the  bards,  and,  what 
was  worse  for  him,  from  the  position  he  had 
assumed.  Patrick  disappeared  all  at  once  from 
society,  and  from  his  lodgings  in  Surrey-street, 
and  went  no  man  knew  whither.  The  '*  Wicked- 
ness" was  piously  rejected  by  the  whole  town, 
with  the  exception  of  the  butterman;  shoals  of 
uncut  copies  found  their  way  into  the  threepenny 
box  of  the  stall  bookseller,  where,  thumbed  by 
errand-boys  and  splashed  with  mud,  they  lay 
month  after  month,  till  the  annual  "wasting" 
came  round,  and  then  they  finally  disappeared. 
By  this  time  Patrick  was  well  nigh  wasted  him- 
self, and  came  forth  from  his  hiding-place  with 
woe-worn  face,  and  seedy,  threadbare  garb.  Poets 
must  live,  as  well  as  other  men,  and  our  poor 
poet,  urged  by  grim  necessity,  began  to  besiege 
the  publishers  for  employment;  he  could  not 
afford  to  take  "Ko"  for  an  answer,  and  would 
not  take  it.  Luckily  the  penny  broadsheet  started 
into  being,  and  Patrick  clutched  upon  the  skirts 
of  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a  barnacle.  He  soon 
installed  himself  as  working  poet  to  the  concern, 
and  taking  the  oracular  department,  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  the  concoction  of  riddles,  cha- 
rades, conundrums,  and  rebuses,  by  manufacturing 
which,  at  the  charge  of  one  shilling  each,  and 
doing  them  into  verse,  he  managed,  though  but  in 
a  scurvy  way,  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  which 
his  stomach  was  perpetually  propounding.  Then 
he  made  the  fortunate  discovery,  that  though  he 
could  not  make  an  epic  poem,  he  could  make,  nay 
he  had  a  sublime  talent  for  making,  an  index. 
He  worked  this  idea  to  good  purpose,  and  by  per- 
severing in  his  suit  to  the  publishers,  contrived 
to  get  one  from  the  tailor,  and  again  shone  as  a 
literary  man  in  a  decent  garb.  Then  he  made  a 
descent  upon  the  renowned  firm  of  Messrs.  Cutem 
and  Dryem,  and  offered  to  immortalise  their  panta- 
loons upon  terms  which  it  was  not  consistent  with 
their  principles  to  decline,  and  he  did  immortalise 
them,  turning  at  length  the  heroic  couplets  of  his 
"Wickedness"  to  some  account,  by  altering  them 
just  a  little  to  suit  the  pantaloons.    We  happened 


to  need  his  services  some  twelve  months  ago  in 
the  matter  of  an  index,  and  procuring  his  address 
from  the  printer,  sought  him  out.     Plunging  into 
a  dark  archway  leading  from  the  Strand  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  river,  we  found  the  door  of  the  house 
standing  open,  and  following  the  directions  of  a 
slip-shod  dirty-faced  maiden  of  fifteen  years,  and 
five  times  fifteen  rags  and  patches,  we  ascended  the 
mud-dried  staircase  to  the  fourth  and  topmost  floor. 
Here  we  tapped  at  the  "  second  door  on  the  right," 
and  being  requested  by  a  jovial  voice  to  "  come 
in,"  entered.     There  sat  Patrick  upon  a  chair 
without  a  back,  in  fix>nt  of  a  rusty  grate  lacking 
the  middle  bar,  and  an  ashy  fire.    A  coarse  apron 
was  tied  round  his  middle,  and  a  blanket  drawn 
fit>m  the  unmade  bed  was  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders and  pinned  round  his  neck.     He  had  just 
finished  the  operation  of  cooking  a  pound  of  po- 
tatoes, in  a  saucepan  as  big  as  a  band-box,  which 
he  had  borrowed  from  his  landlady,  and  having 
tucked  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  was  in  the  act  of  peel- 
ing and  eating  them  with  a  little  salt  screwed  up 
in  paper.     lEQs  dining  table  was  the  flat  bottom 
of  his  portmanteau  turned  upside  down.      The 
small  deal  dressing-table  was  covered  with  a  lit^ 
ter  of  papers,  newspaper  cuttings,  pens,  and  an 
earthenware  jar  of  ink,  among  which  lay  a  clean 
pair  of  wristbands  for  out-door  wear.   His  gentle- 
manly coat  and  hat  hung  behind  the  door,  whence 
they  were  only  displaced,  it  was  evident,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  go  abroad. 

He  rose  on  our  entrance,  and  motioned  us  to  a 
Beat  —  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.      "  Good  morning, 
Mr. I  believe  —  you  catch  me  doing 


sir 


the  anchorite,  you  see  —  I  ought  to  apologize  — 
but  it's  quite  classical,  you  know.     Seneca  dined 
upon  turnips.     I  prefer  potatoes  myself,  as  less 
watery ;  by  the  way,  I  have  a  plan  for  making 
them  cook  themselves,  but  that's  a  secret  at  pre- 
sent, as  I  intend  to  make  a  paragraph,  perhaps  a 
little  paper,  of  it,  for  our  broad  sheet.   You  have 
brought  me  a  volume,  I  believe,  to  be  indexed  — 
that  is,  if  I  understood  Mr.  Types  aright.      You 
may  depend  upon  having  it  fairly  done  and  in 
time  —  you  have  only  to  name  the  day.      I  never 
disappoint  the  press  —  that  is  one  of  my  prin- 
ciples—  why  should  I?     The  press  is  the  best 
friend  I  have."    Thus  he  ran  on  for  some  minutes 
without  drawing  breath,  and  occupying  himself  the 
while  in  shovelling  coals  from  under  the  bed  upon 
the  fire — in  replacing  the  towel  which  had  served 
as  a  tablecloth  upon  the  key  of  the    cupboard 
door,  in  carrying  the  saucepan  to  the  landing,  in 
righting  the  portmanteau,  in  drawing  on  his  boots, 
and  polishing  them  when  on,  in  washing  his  hands, 
in  buttoning  on  his  wristbands,  mounting  a  clean 
**  dickey  "  which  he  extracted  from  the  cupboard 
without  opening  it  wider  than  to  allow  for  the 
admission  of  his  hand— in  throwing  off  his  blanket 
and  apron,  and  induing  his  glossy  coat.     **  Now, 
my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ready  to  receive 
your  orders  before  I  go  out  —  you  will  excuse 
these  little  mysteries  of  my  poor  toilet,  I  know; 
my   apartment  is  but  circumscribed,    you   see; 
but  what  of  that  ?  better  men  than  I  have  occu- 
pied less  room  before  to'day— there's  »o  philQt 
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Bophy  in  grumbling,"  &c.  &c.  Patrick  received 
our  directions;  and  executed  them  carefully  and 
punctually. 

Any  one  who  would  estimate  the  poor  poet's 
ways  and  means  and  enjoyments  from  the  above 
scene,  would  do  even  the  miserable  grade  which 
he  occupies  in  the  profession  of  literature  an  in- 
justice. It  is  a  part  of  Patrick's  principles  to  "put 
the  screw  on,"  as  he  terms  it,  within  doors,  in 
order  that  he  may  show  the  best  possible  front  to 
the  world  —  the  enemy  —  without.  He  works 
hard,  and  drudges  painfully  throughout  the 
day,  and  though  it  consumes  the  best  part  of 
his  hardly-won  capital  to  make  a  genteel  appear- 
ance, yet  he  is  genteel  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  would  turn  tihe  screw  yet  tighter  rather  than  to 
appear  otherwise.  His  enjoyments,  which  are  not 
of  the  fu'eside  species,  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  His  connection  with  the  press  and  its  pur- 
veyors, slender  as  it  is,  procures  him  the  means 
of  gratuitous  admission  to  a  long  list  of  places  of 
public  entertainment,  which  he  can  frequent  as 
often  as  he  pleases,  and  which  he  does  frequent, 
almost  nightly.  His  true  home  is  the  multitudinous 
family  party  assembled  at  the  theatre,  the  concert, 
or  at  some  pubUc  spectacle,  and  his  real  banquet 
is  the  tavern  board,  where  chops,  steaks,  and  kid- 
neys mingle  their  fleshy  flavours  with  the  odours 
of  port- wine  negus,  and  brandy  and  water.  There 
is  a  chance  yet  open  to  Patrick.  If  he  steer 
clear  of  intemperance,  he  will  rise  into  a  sub- 
editor one  of  these  days,  and,  by  the  judicious 
exercise  of  scissors  and  pen,  earn  for  himself  a 
standing  position  as  "  a  member  of  the  press." 

Herr  Klauer  Heimlos  is  a  bushy-bearded  Ger- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  who  having  imbibed 
certain. republican  notions,  made  himself  too  busy 
at  tbe  outbreak  in  Vienna  in  1848,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  found  it  not  merely  expedient,  but 
imperative,  to  fly  to  some  other  city  of  refuge. 
He  arrived  in  England  without  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket,  but  with  as  black  a  beard  and  as  fine  and 
aristocratic-looking  a  physiognomy  as  ever  sur- 
mounts the  manly  proportions  of  five  feet  eleven. 
It  so  feU  out — ^whether  it  was  an  act  of  sheer 
prudence  or  extreme  folly  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine — that,  being  qualified  by  poverty  for  a 
trial  of  matrimony  in  the  abstract,  he  married  an 
English  waiting-maid  before  he  had  learned  the 
English  tongue.  The  small  savings  of  the  lady 
were  very  soon  exhausted,  and  then  Herr  Heimlos 
rushed  into  literature  like  a  forlorn  hope  into  a 
breach  bristling  with  bayonets.  He  began  trans- 
lating, with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  who  had  to  mould 
his  broken  English  into  shape,  the  thousand  and 
one  romances  of  the  German  school.  He  applied 
to  a  broad-sheet  proprietor,  and  having  got  his 
first  piece  accepted  at  a  bread-and-cheese  price,  he 
contracted  with  his  employer  to  furnish  a  thousand 
lines  a  week  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  the  hun- 
dred. TTifl  work  is  about  three  times  as  toilsome 
as  that  of  a  mill-horse.  He  and  his  wife  have 
been  at  it  now  for  about  three  years,  without  once 
failing  in  supplying  the  quota  agreed  upon.  The 
liberal  publisher,  however,  like  the  Laird  of  Buchcm, 
fearing  lest  the  influx  of  too  much  wealth  should 


sap  the  energies  of  his  voluminous  author,  has 
considerately  withheld  two-thirds  of  the  payment. 
The  receipts  for  labour  done  have  actually  been 
eight-pence,  and  no  more,  for  every  hundred 
printed  lines — the  rest  being  allowed  to  stand 
over  and  accumulate  as  a  debt — of  course  a  debt 
of  honour,  to  be  liquidated  when  the  publisher 
takes  to  dealing  in  that  article. 

Terence  Donohoo,  Esq.,  took  a  degree  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  was  intended  by  his  guardians 
for  the  priesthood;  but  an  accidental  discussion 
with  a  friend  made  him  a  Protestant.  He  for- 
sook the  church,  and  for  want  of  any  other  choice 
commenced  studying  for  the  bar.  He  occupies  at 
present  upper  chambers  in  the  Temple ;  but  the 
law  has  been  but  a  step -mother  to  him,  and  he 
has  never  yet  received  a  brief  that  was  worth  re- 
ceiving. He  lives  upon  literature  and  tobacco. 
His  pipe,  a  blackened  meerschaum  which  never 
leaves  his  mouth,  is  part  of  his  portrait.  He 
smokes  and  writes,  penning  and  puling  together, 
all  the  day  and  half  the  night.  His  lucubrations 
are  on  diverse  subjects  and  of  a  very  various  cha- 
racter— novels  and  romances,  history,  topography, 
and  matters  of  science,  criticisms  dramatic  and 
artistic,  essays  ethical  and  intellectual,  and  politi- 
cal diatribes  of  the  ultra-democratic  cast.  His 
performances  are  too  vague  and  mysterious  for  the 
sober  tone  of  the  monthlies,  but  he  finds  a  voice 
in  the  weekly  penny  broad-sheet,  among  the 
readers  of  which  he  is  regarded  as  a  "  great  gun," 
and  with  the  editorship  of  wliich  he  has  something 
to  do.  He  can  write  upon  all  subjects,  no  matter 
what,  and  keeps  a  pile  of  manuscripts  of  various 
lengths  constantly  upon  hand  ready  to  fill  up  any 
vacuum  that  may  occur.  His  ofice  is  a  complete 
manufactory  of  cheap  literature,  where  there  is 
ever  a  good  stock  on  hand  ready  to  supply  any 
sudden  demand.  During  assize  time  he  is  away 
from  chambers,  and  busy  at  the  printing-office, 
having  stuck  upon  the  door  of  his  outer  room  a 
notice,  "Gone  upon  Circuit."  He  is  known  to 
every  publisher  of  a  weekly  sheet,  and  to  every 
printer  too,  between  Charing  Cross  and  Saint  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  universal 
**pi8  oiler,'*  a  last  resource  to  be  had  recourse  to 
at  the  last  moment  when  expected  contributions 
have  failed  to  arrive,  and  a  blank  has  to  be  filled 
up.  He  is  an  amazingly  clever  fellow,  and  clever 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  making  a  very  little  wit 
go  a  very  long  way.  He  can  write  ten  chapters 
on  a  button-hole,  and  ten  more  if  they  are  wanted 
by  way  of  second  thoughts  upon  the  same  subject. 
He  would  describe  the  journey  from  one  end  of 
Chancery-lane  to  the  other  at  greater  length  than 
an  average  writer  would  occupy  in  narrating  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  His  boast  is,  in 
short,  that  he  can  go  any  lengths  upon  any  topic 
— and  he  can  do  it  too.  Of  course  he  is  a  valuable 
man — and  he  knows  his  value.  He  and  such  as  he 
are  the  back-bone  of  the  penny  broad- sheet,  which 
being  an  omnivorous  monster,  devouring  literature 
by  the  ream,  must  be  fed  to  the  minute  when 
feeding  time  comes. 

The  Eeverend  Paul  Polyglott,  seven  years  ago, 
was  a  poor  curate,  officiating  in  one  of  the  black. 
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Booty,  and  smoky  suburbs  of  Londoiii  and  ''  passing 
po(fr  with  forty  pounds  a  year."  He  had  the  finest 
opportunity  in  the  world  for  the  practice  of  absti- 
nence and  self-denial,  being  surrounded  with  the 
miserably  needy  and  wretched  of  the  worst  and 
most  demoralized  class.  His  manse  was  a  three- 
pair  back  room,  abutting  upon  a  soap- boiler's 
chimney,  where  he  was  supposed  to  dwell  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity — and  putrefaction,  and  to  shine 
as  a  light  in  a  dark  place,  to  the  edification  of  his 
parishioners.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  cure,  he  had  no  excessive  predilec- 
tions for  playing  the  part  of  the  Man  of  lioas ; 
there  was  a  dash  of  the  reformer  in  his  composi- 
tion, and  a  most  inconsistent  longing  for  the 
means  and  appliances  of  gentility  and  comfort 
made  him  uneasy.  At  length,  as  his  one  black  | 
suit  grew  threadbare,  he  began  to  cast  about 
seriously  for  some  means  of  providing  an  income 
which  should  enable  him  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  something  at  least  better  than  a  scarecrow. 
He  naturally,  as  a  man  of  letters,  turned  to  the 
grey-goose  quill,  and  as  naturally,  having  taken 
up  the  pen  to  write,  wrote  of  his  own  grievances, 
and  the  grievances  of  his  order.  A  caustic  paper 
virulently  attacking  the  "  ten  thousand  pounders" 
of  the  church— the  bishops  and  the  pluralists  — 
Was  with  many  misgivings,  and  not  without  some 
Secret  remorse,  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the 
"Penny  Smashall."  It  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted and  printed,  and  a  guinea  returned  to  the 
writer,  much  to  his  delectation  and  enlightenment.  1 
Paul  eyed  the  guinea  with  considerable  interest —  j 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  mended  his  pen.  This 
stimulus  was  all  that  was  wanted.  He  soon  set 
his  wits  to  work  to  improve  the  connection  which 
he  had  thus  established  with  the  press.  He 
penned  more  hard  words  against  the  abuses  of  the 
church,  and  recti ved  more  guineas  —  and  made 
the  discovery  ere  long,  that  the  heavier  metal  he 
fired  off,  the  heavier  was  the  return  in  gold  to 
his  pocket.  At  length  the  proprietor  of  the 
"  Smashall,"  willinar  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
his  services,  proposed  a  meeting,  and,  after  a  little 
preliminary  conversation,  tendered  him  the  editor- 
ship of  the  paper,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  a 


year,  under  stipulations  that  he  should  supply 
from  his  own  pen  a  certain  number  of  colamns 
weekly.  The  reverend  gentleman  agreed  to  the 
proposal — threw  up  his  cure  of  souls,  out  of  re- 
gard to  his  own  body,  and  entered  upon  the  work. 
He  is  now  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  sides  of  that 
church  of  which  he  was  once  an  unadorned  pillar, 
and  has  laid  the  whole  enormities  of  its  ecclesi- 
astical system  bare  to  the  comprehension  of  clown 
and  cobbler,  and  continues  his  elucidations  to  the 
present  hour,  vastly  to  the  satisfaction  of  that 
large  section  of  the  public,  who  prefer  the  out* 
side  of  the  church  to  the  inside.  He  lives  and 
writes  incog.,  under  a  pseudonym  well  known  to 
the  public.  Among  the  orthodox,  his  productions 
pass  for  those  of  an  infidel  —  though  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  say  why,  unless  it  be  that  he  satirically 
enforces  the  practices  of  Christianity  upon  those 
whom  the  public  pays  so  well  for  the  profession 
of  it.  He  declares  that  he  is  still  a  preacher  as 
much  as  ever  —  the  only  diflTerence  being,  that  he 
has  transferred  his  instructions  from  the  flock  to 
the  shepherds,  as  the  parties  in  his  estimation  most 
in  need  of  them. 

We  might  multiply  such  individual  instances 
as  the  above  ad  infinitum.  The  cheap  pennyworth 
has  called  into  being  a  whole  army  of  authors  and 
authoresses,  among  the  ranks  of  which  are  to  be 
found  numbers  of  poor  and  half-starved  profes- 
sionals waiting  for  employment  —  governesses  out 
of  place,  or  in  place  and  villanously  paid  —  super- 
annuated and  unpensioned  ladies*  maids  and  com- 
panions —  single  women  more  or  less  educated  — 
and  great  girls  and  gawky  boys  anxious  to  see  them- 
selves in  print.  The  result  is,  that  the  arenues 
to  the  press  are  choked  up  with  aspirants  for 
literary  reputation  or  literary  reward.  One  effect 
of  it  all  is,  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  mon- 
ster mass  of  literature  which  is  daily  devoured. 
In  the  attempt  to  improve  others  a  crowd  of  un- 
fledged writers  are  teaching  themselves,  and  their 
improvement  is  becoming  manifest  in  the  more 
healthy  complexion  of  their  productions,  and  in 
the  growing  discouragement  of  what  is  intrinsi- 
cally vicious  and  worthless. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  lamps  of  the  Rue 
du  Temple  had  nearly  aU  been  extinguished  by  a 
high  wind ;  there  was  no  moon  visible. 

It  was  in  the  month  after  the  capture  of  Paris, 
In  1815,  that  the  adventures  I  am  about  to  relate 
occurred  to  me. 


The  defeat  at  "Waterloo,  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  British  troops,  the  capture  of  Cambray  by  Sir 
Charles  Colville,  of  Peronne  by  the  brigade  of 
guards  under  Major-General  Maitland,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  seizure  and  military  occupation  of  the 
groat  and  glorious  city  of  Paris — the  citadel  of 
Napoleon — the  heart  of  France,  had  exasperated 
the  French,  and  excited  their  animosity  against 
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UB.    Every  citizen  greeted  us  with  darkened  brows 
and  lowering  eyes. 

No  oflScer  of  the  Allied  army  could  pass  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  in  perfect  safety^without  being 
armed,  and  few  went  abroEid  from  their  billets  or 
cantonments  after  nightfall,  unless  in  small  parties 
of  three  or  fbur,  for  mutual  protection.  On  many 
occasions  we  were  openly  insulted  and  severely 
maltreated  in  the  more  solitary  streets  or  meaner 
suburbs  of  the  city;  while  in  the  taverns  and 
restaurateurs  our  quarrels  were  frequent  with  the 
old  men  of  the  revolution,  who  had  witnessed  the 
decapitation  of  Louis  and  the  demolition  of  the 
Bastille ;  but  still  more  so  with  the  soldiers  of 
Buonaparte,  who  were  swarming  in  every  part 
of  Paris,  in  plain  clothes,  or  in  the  rags  and  rem- 
nants of  their  uniform. 

Those  French  officers  whom  we  met  at  the 
promenades,  on  the  Boulevards,  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  at  the  theatres,  or  in  the  salons  and 
billiard  rooms,  sought  quarrels  witli  us  quite  as 
frequently  as  their  men ;  but  these,  of  course, 
ended  in  hostile  rencontres,  and  for  the  first  week 
or  two  a  morning  seldom  passed  without  a  French 
or  British  or  Prussian  officer  being  borne,  dead  or 
Wounded,  through  a  mocking  crowd  at  the  barriers, 
fi*om  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

In  all  these  wanton  quarrels  and  street  assaults 
the  republicans  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  often  vented  their  pitiful  spleen  by 
Spitting  at  us  from  the  windows ;  by  hissing  and 
railing  at  us  in  language  that  would  have  disgraced 
the  denizens  of  the  infamous  faubourg  St.  Antoine ; 
but  after  a  time,  when  it  became  generally  known 
that  their  great  emperor  had  surrendered  himself 
to  Captain  Maitland,  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  clemency  of  Britain,  their  virulence 
abated,  and  their  manner  became  so  me  what  changed 
towards  us ;  though  their  hatred  of  the  Russian 
troops,  sharpened  by  the  bitter  memories  of  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  Was  undying  and  inextin- 
guishable. 

It  is  an  old  story  now ;  but  Lord  "Wellington 
had  taken  every  means  to  insure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  city,  and  to  repress  any  armed  outbreak, 
which  must  assuredly  have  ended  in  its  utter  de- 
struction; for  the  Black  Eagle  of  Hapsburg  soared 
above  Montmartre,  and  the  Union  of  Britain  waved 
over  the  splendid  garden,  the  winding  walks,  and 
leafy  groves  of  the  Champs  Elysees;  the  brass 
cannon  of  Blucher  were  planted  at  every  barrier- 
gate,  loaded  with  grape  and  canister,  to  rake  the 
streets  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  while  by  night  and 
by  day,  his  artillerists,  in  their  blue  great  coats 
and  bearskin  caps,  remained  by  their  guns,  with 
swords  drawn  and  matches  lignted.  A  regiment 
of  Scottish  Highlanders  occupied  the  Tuilleries ; 
the  Prussian  advanced  guard  was  in  position  on 
the  road  to  Orleans,  cutting  off  the  remnant  of 
the  French  army  who  had  survived  the  18  th  of 
June,  and  still  obeying  the  baton  of  Davoust,  were 
lingering  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Every  ap  - 
proach  to  Paris  was  guarded  by  our  infantry,  and 
a  strong  division  of  the  Allies  were  encamped  in 
the  Wood  of  Boulogne,  and  along  the  right  bank 
gf  the  Seine^  so  far  as  St.  Ouen. 


I^ever  was  Paris,  the  glory  of  France,  more 
completely  humbled  since  Henry  of  England  un- 
furled his  banner  on  its  walls ! 

My  regiment,  the  6th  Hussars,  were  the  third, 
or  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant's  cavalry  brigade.  We 
were  quartered  at  Ligny,  a  small  town  on  the 
Marne,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Paris,  where  we 
occupied  the  ancient  Benedictine  monastery,  which 
had  been  founded  in  the  eighth  century  by  St. 
Fursi,  a  Scot,  as  the  old  cure  of  the  place  informed 
me ;  and  there,  with  an  irreverence  for  which  the 
public  utility,  the  chances  of  war,  and  the  orders 
of  the  quartermaster-general  must  plead  our  ex- 
cuse, we  stabled  our  horses  in  the  church,  and 
stored  our- rations  and  forage  in  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Compassion.  • 

It  was  while  matters  at  Paris  Were  in  the  state 
I  have  described,  that  I  obtained  leave  from  parade 
one  day,  hooked  on  my  pelisse  and  sabre,  and  rode 
from  Ligny  to  visit  the  city  of  sunshine  and  gaiety, 
bustle  and  smoke,  music  and  wine,  intending  to 
return  to  my  billet,  which  was  in  the  house  of  the 
cur^,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Marne. 

I  was  in  time  to'see  the  Russians  reviewed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  passed  the  day  very 
agreeably,  visiting  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  Tuil- 
leries, where  the  soldiers  in  the  garb  of  old  Gaul 
were  keeping  guard,  as  in  the  days  of  the  An- 
cient Alliance;  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  where  many  an  old  soldier  of 
the  empire  saluted  me  with  more  of  sternness 
than  respect  in  their  aspect ;  the  Temple  where 
the  hapless  Louis  had  been  confined,  and  the 
noble  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  lofty  walls  of 
which  were  many  a  blank  where  the  officers  of 
the  Allied  army  had  torn  down  and  conveyed 
away  the  artistic  spoils  of  their  several  nations, 
spoils  Wrested  from  every  city  in  Europe  by  the 
invading  annies  of  Napoleon. 

I  dined  at  a  restaurateiir's  on  a  beefsteak  <t 
V Anglais  and  kickshaws,  a  bottle  of  tent  dashed 
with  brandy,  and  walked  forth  to  enjoy  a  cigar 
on  the  Boulevards,  where  several  of  our  bands 
from  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  those  of  the  Aus- 
trians  from  Montmartre,  were  playing  divinely 
for  the  amusement  of  the  thousands  crowding 
those  magnificent  promenades,  which,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  encircle  the  good 
city  of  Paris,  and  were  shaded  by  many  a  stately 
plane  and  lime  tree,  that  was  levelled  to  form  the 
barricades  of  the  last  revolution. 

There  were  the  officers  of  the  Allies  in  all 
uniforms,  the  scarlet  of  Britain,  the  white  of 
Austria,  the  blue  of  Prussia,  and  the  green  of 
Russia,  with  all  the  varieties  of  their  different 
branches  of  service,  horse,  foot,  artillery,  and 
rifles;  Calmucks,  Tartars,  Scots,  Highlanders, 
and  English  guardsmen,  jostling  and  mingling 
among  moustachioed  students  of  I'Ecole  de  Medi- 
cine, French  priests  in  their  long  plain  surtouts 
and  white  collars,  and  Parisian  dandies  in  their 
puckered  trowsers,  short  frock  coats,  and  little 
hats;  while  the  ladies,  seated  on  camp  stools, 
formed  each  the  centre  of  a  circle,  in  which  re- 
volved a  little  world  of  wit  and  chat  and  laughter; 
and  the  vendors  of  cigars,  of  bon-bons,  hot  coffee, 
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and  iced  lemonade  pushed  their  way  and  a  brisk 
trade  through  the  crowd  together. 

I  had  tired  of  all  this,  aiid  was  thinking  of  my 
fifteen  miles  ride  back  to  Ligny,  through  a  rural 
district  to  which  I  was  a  stranger,  though  I  had 
my  sabre  and  pistols,  and  luckily  the  latter  had 
been  loaded  by  my  groom.  Nine  o'clock  was 
tolling  from  the  steeples  of  Paris ;  the  crowds  on 
the  Boulevards  were  dispersing;  the  bands  had 
all  played  the  old  Bourbon  anthem,  Vive  Henri 
Quatrel  and  with  the  troops  had  repaired  to  their 
several  cantonments.  The  trumpets  of  the  Aus- 
trians  had  pealed  their  last  night  call  from  Mont- 
martre,  and  the  English  drums  from  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  the  shrill  Scottish  pipes  from  the 
Tuilleries,  had  replied  to  them.  The  lighted 
portfires  of  the  Prussian  artillery  were  beginning 
to  gleam  at  the  Barriers.  The  streets  were  be- 
coming deserted  and  still. 

Turning  down  the  Kue  du  Temple,  as  I  have 
stated,  from  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  I  endea- 
voured to  make  my  way  to  the  stables  of  the  hotel 
where  I  had  left  my  horse. 

The  darkness  had  increased  ^rery  much,  and  the 
oil  lamps  in  the  thoroughfares  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  creaked  mournfully  in  concert  with 
many  a  signboard  as  they  swung  to  and  fro  to 
the  fiill  extent  of  the  cords  that  suspended  them 
in  the  centre  of  the  way. 

Aware  that  the  streets  of  Paris  were  then  far 
frt)m  safe  after  nightfall,  and  that  the  knife  of  the 
assassin  was  used  as  adroitly  within  sound  of  the 
bells  of  Notre  Dame  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro— 
with  my  furred  pelisse  buttoned  up,  and  my  sabre 
under  my  arm,  I  hurried  on,  anxious  to  avoid  aU 
rencontres  with  chevaliers  d*industrie  and  other 
vagrants,  whom  from  time  to  time,  by  the  occa- 
sional light  of  the  swinging  lanterns,  I  could 
perceive  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  porches  and 
projections  of  the  ancient  street. 

I  soon  became  aware  that  two  of  these  person- 
ages were  dogging  or  accompanying  me,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way ;  increasing  their  pace  if 
I  quickened  mine,  and  lingering  when  I  halted  or 
stepped  short.  Anxious  to  avoid  brawls,  for  on 
that  point  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  alike  stringent  and  severe,  I  continued  to 
walk  briskly  forward,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  to  my 
two  acquaintance,  whose  dusky  figures  seemed 
like  shadows  gliding  along  the  opposite  wall,  for 
the  cold  and  high  night  wind  had  extinguished  so 
many  of  the  oil  lanterns,  that  some  of  the  streets 
oranching  off  towards  the  Boulevard  du  Temple 
and  the  Eue  St.  Martin  were  involved  in  abso- 
lute darkness  and  gloom. 

I  was  somewhat  perplexed,  after  wandering  for 
a  considerable  distance,  to  find  myself  on  the 
margin  of  the  Seine,  which  jarred  against  its 
quays,  flowing  on  like  a  dark  and  moveless  cur- 
rent, in  which  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  Quai 
de  Bourbon  and  the  gigantic  shadows  of  the 
double  towers  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  were 
reflected. 

My  followers  had  disappeared ;  but  my  uneasi- 
ness was  no  way  diminished,  being  well  aware 
that  tixe  dank  of  my  spurs  might  mark  my  where- 


abouts ;  and  I  was  conscious  that  the  gorgeonsly- 

laccd  hussar  pelisse  and  jacket  of  the  ^th 

were  more  than  enough  to  excite  cupidity.  I 
shrunk  back  from  the  Seine,  on  thinkiiig  of  the 
ghastly  Morgue  (with  its  rows  of  naked  corpses 
spread  like  fish  on  leaden  trays)  and  the  five 
francs  given  by  the  Police  of  Paris  for  every 
body/ott»J  in  the  river  at  daybreak. 

A  low  whistle  made  me  start ! 

I  turned  round,  and  at  that  moment  received  a 
blow  from  a  bludgeon,  which  would  infallibly 
have  fractured  my  left  temple,  had  not  my  thick 
fur  cap,  with  its  long  scarlet  kalpeck  saved  me. 
I  reeled,  and  immediately  found  myself  seized  by 
four  ruffians,  who  flung  themselves  upon  me,  and 
endeavoured  to  pinion  my  arms,  and  wrench  from 
me  my  sabre,  while  they  dragged  me  towards  the 
edge  of  the  Quai  de  la  Greve. 

Strong,  young,  active,  and  exasperated,  I  strug- 
gled with  them  desperately,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  hilt  of  my  sabre,  which  I  immedi- 
ately unsheathed,  for  the  fellow  who  had  been 
endeavouring  to  drag  it  from  my  belt,  grasped  it 
by  the  sheath  only;  and  an  instant  sufficed  to 
level  him  on  the  pavement,  with  his  jaw  cloven 
through,  and  there  he  lay,  yelling  with  rage  and 
pain,  and  blaspheming  in  the  style  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine.    Upon  this  his  companions  fled. 

Solitary  as  the  quay  had  appeared,  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  bravo  brought  around  me  a  swarm 
of  vagrants  from  house-stairs,  from  nooks  in  the 
parapets  of  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  and  from  all 
the  various  holes  and  comers,  where  they  had 
been  nestling  for  the  night,  or  hiding  from  the 
patrols  of  the  gensd'armes;  and  recognising  me 
at  once  as  an  officer  of  that  detested  Allied  army, 
which  had  swept  their  vast  host  from  the  plains 
of  Waterloo,  and  prostrated  the  eagle  and  tricolor, 
they  assailed  me  with  every  epithet  of  opprobrium 
that  hatred  and  malice  could  suggest ;  and  there 
was  an  almost  universal  shout  of  ''  A  la  lanteme ! 
a  la  lanteme ! "  in  which,  no  doubt,  my  first 
assailants  joined ;  and  immediately  I  saw  a  lamp 
descend,  as  the  cord  was  unfastened  frx)m  the 
wall  of  the  street,  and  lowered  for  my  especial 
behoof. 

Alarmed  and  exasperated  at  the  danger  and 
insult  with  which  I  was  menaced,  I  endeavoured 
to  break  through  the  press,  by  threateningly  bran- 
dishing with  my  sabre,  but  though  the  circle 
around  me  widened,  still  I  was  encompassed  at 
every  step,  and  made  the  mark  at  which  a  piti- 
less shower  of  mud,  stones,  and  abuse  poured 
without  a  moment's  cessation. 

While  some  cried  d  la  lanteme  !  others  shouted 
for  the  gemd'armes  and  accused  me  of  murder.  I 
could  perceive  to  my  no  small  concern,  that  the 
knave  I  had  cut  down  lay  motionless  upon  the 
pavement;  and  most  unpleasant  ideas  floated 
before  me,  that  even  if  I  escaped  immolation  at 
the  hands  of  these  enraged  Parisians,  I  might 
have  to  encounter  the  greater  humiliation  and 
graver  terrors  of  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Guich^  — 
the  Cour  "Royale  de  Paris  —  the  Chamber  of  Ap- 
peals —  the  Correctional  Police,  and  Heaven  only 
knew  what  more. 
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At  this  perplexing  crisis,  a  yoxing  French  offi- 
cer, in  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the  Garde  du  Corps 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  broke  through  the  crowd,  ex- 
claiming, 

"Halt!  hold  —  in  the  name  of  the  king  — 
Down  with  you,  insolent  citizens  !  Is  it  thus  you 
treat  our  allies?  Norn  d'un  Pape!  but  I  will 
sabre  the  first  that  lays  a  finger  upon  him.  Per- 
mit me — this  way.  Monsieur  Officierj"  and  he  put 
his  arm  through  mine. 

Ve  were  in  a  low  quarter  of  the  city;  the 
crowd  of  squalid  wretches  was  increasing  around 
us  eyery  moment;  lights  fiashed  at  the  opened 
windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  I  could 
perceive  the  glittering  bayonets,  and  the  great 
cocked  hats  of  a  sergeant  and  six  gensd'armes 
hurrying  along  the  lighted  quay,  either  to  my 
rescue  or  capture,  but  which  was  dubious,  for 
the  vagabond  women  and  rag-pickers  continued 
to  yell  incessantly, 

"Arrest!  arrest!  —  seize  the  English  mur- 
derer !  away  with  him  to  the  concierge ! " 

My  heart  beat  quick;  but  my  new  Mend  of 
the  garde  du  corps  seemed  to  be  quite  au  fait 
in  the  management  of  such  affairs,  by  the  admi- 
rable tact  and  decision  he  displayed.  Calling 
lustily  for  the  gensd'armes,  he  suddenly  grasped 
half-a-dozen  of  the  foremost  men  in  succession, 
and  rapidly — for  he  was  a  powerM  fellow,  threw 
them  in  a  heap  over  the  wounded  man,  thus 
increasing  the  tumult,  the  rage,  and  the  confusion. 

Then  seizing  me  by  the  hand,  he  said  hurriedly, 
"Monsieur  will  pwxlon  me  —  but  come  this 
way  or  you  will  be  torn  to  pieces!"  and  half 
leading,  half  dragging  me,  he  conveyed  me  down 
a  dark  and  narrow  street.  "Kom  d'un  Pape!  I 
coiQd  not  see  a  brother  of  the  epaulette  maltreated 
by  these  rascally  citizens,"  he  continued,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  rage  and  confusion  of  the  bour- 
geois. "  Ha !  ha !  follow  me !  I  know  how  to 
escape.  There  are  deuced^  few  outlets,  holes  or 
comers,  byeways  or  sallyports  in  Paris,  that  I 
don't  Iniow.  Ah  corboeuf !  didn't  they  all  tumble 
delightMly  over  like  so  many  ninepins }  Ha ! 
ha !  but  hark !  they  follow  us.  Hasten  with  me, 
Monsieur  Officier,  and  remember  that  a  brawl  in 
this  neighbourhood  may  prove  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  you  than  to  me." 

I  was  too  well  aware  of  that  to  resist  his 
guidance  and  advice;  and  having  no  ambition  to 
suffer,  like  St.  Stephen,  at  the  hands  of  a  mob,  or 
(escaping  that)  to  figure  next  morning  before  the 
correctional  poHce,  and  in  the  evening  endure  a 
reprimand  from  Wellington,  I  fairly  turned,  and, 
accompanying  my  guide,  ran  at  full  speed  along 
the  dark  alley,  laughing  heartily  at  the  affair. 
Gathering  like  a  snowball,  as  it  rolled  along,  the 
multitude  came  on,  puffing  and  shouting,  and 
swearing  and  yelling  behind  us. 

"This  way,"  cried  my  guide,  who  laughed 
uproariously,  and  seemed  one  of  the  merriest  fel- 
lows imaginable;  "this  way — Yivelajoie!  we 
are  all  right  now; !" 

"  Where  are  you  leading  me,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  miraculous?"  I  exclaimed^  as  my  com- 
panion, laying  violent  hands  upon  my  sash,  al- 
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most  dragged  me  dowti  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
apparently  led  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  appearance  of  the  vast  depth  to  which  they 
descended  being  increased  by  a  few  hazy  oil 
lamps  that  twinkled  at  the  bottom. 

"Excuse  me.  Monsieur,"  said  I;  "what  the 
mischief — 'tis  a  strange  den  this !  I  will  go  no 
further!" 

"  Courage,  mon  brave !  courage !  why  we  have 
only  descended  about  a  hundred  steps  or  so;" 
repHed  the  Frenchman,  stiU  continuing  to  descend. 
"  You  will  find  this  an  old  and  odd  place  too ; 
but  if  you  would  escape  an  enraged  rabble,  the 
claws  of  the  police,  tiie  maison  de  force,  the 
prison,  and  the  devil,  follow  me,  and  trust  to  my 
honour.  I  am  Antoine  St.  Elorian,  captain  of  the 
garde  du  corps,  and  late  of  the  23rd  grenadiers 
under  the  Emperor.  You  are  safe — I  know  every 
nook  of  this  subterranean  world,  for  I  have  found 
a  shelter  in  its  ampU  womb  many  a  time  before 
to-night." 

He  still  continued  to  speak  as  he  descended,  but 
the  sound  of  his  voice  became  lost  in  the  vast 
space  of  the  hollow  vaiQts :  my  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited :  I  stiU  kept  my  sabre  drawn,  prepared  for 
any  sudden  surprise  or  act  of  treachery,  and  con- 
tinued to  descend  some  hundred  steps,  to  a  depth 
which  I  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  360  feet. 

"  This  way.  Monsieur;  on — on  yet!"  exclaimed 
my  conductor,  hurrying  me  forward  through  a 
gloomy  vault,  and  at  ^t  moment  I  heard  the 
uproar  of  the  multitude,  and  the  buzz  of  their 
mingled  voices  resounding  afar  off,  and  high  above 
us  at  the  mouth  of  the  lofty  staircase. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  in  which  I  so  suddenly 
found  myself  was  so  strange,  so  novel,  so  gro- 
tesquely horrible,  that  for  some  moments  I  was 
unable  to  speak,  and  gazed  about  me  in  astonish- 
ment. The  whole  place  seemed  hewn  out 
of  the  living  rock,  and  the  height  of  its  roof  was 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  floor,  which  was  uni- 
formly paved.  In  every  direction  caverns  were 
seen  branching  off  lighted  by  lamps  which 
vanished  away  in  long  lines  of  perspective  till 
they  seemed  to  twinkle  and  expire  amid  the 
noxious  and  foggy  vapours  of  this  wonderful  place, 
which  appeared  like  a  vast  subterranean  city,  or 
the  work  of  enchantment.  The  atmosphere  was 
cold  as  that  of  a  winter  day,  and  I  was  sensible 
of  the  utmost  difficulty  of  respiration. 

Myriads  of  human  skulls,  grim,  bare,  and  flesh- 
less,  with  grinning  jaws  and  eyeless  sockets,  piles 
of  human  bones,  gaunt  arms  and  jointed  thighs, 
basket-like  ribs  and  ridgy  vertebrsB,  were  ranged 
in  Mghtful  mockery  along  the  sides  of  the  vaulted 
alleys  or  avenues  of  this  subterranean  city  of 
Death.  The  ghastly  taste  of  some  grim  artist 
had  arrayed  all  these  poor  emblems  of  mortality 
in  the  form  of  columns  with  capitals  and  arcades 
of  intertwisted  arches,  but  from  every  angle  of 
which  the  bare  jaws  grinned,  and  the  empty 
sockets  looked  drearily  down  upon  us,  producing 
an  effect  that,  when  viewed  by  the  dim  and  un- 
certain light  of  the  oil  lamps,  was  alike  wondrous 
and  terrible.  I  was  now  in  the  Catacombs  of 
Paiisy  that  place  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much. 
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To  me  who  had  but  recently  left  the  Peninsula, 
the  appearance  of  these  remnants  of  the  men  of  other 
years  was  less  striking  than  it  would  prove  to 
visitors  generally ;  for  many  a  time  and  ofb,  I  had 
bivouacked  where  the  dead  of  France  and  England 
lay  unbuiied ;  and  I  thought  of  Albuera  and  the 
plainsof  Salamanca,  where  we  had  encamped  within 
twelve  months  after  battles  had  been  fought  there 
— and  pitched  our  tents  and  lighted  our  camp 
fires  on  ground  strewn  for  miles  and  miles  with 
the  half-buried  skeletons  of  the  brave  who  had 
&llen  there,  producing  an  effect  that  was  never  to 
be  effaced  from  the  memory.  There  the  triumphs 
of  death  were  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with 
melancholy ;  but  here  it  was  too  grotesquely  grim 
and  horrible. 

Scraps  of  verses  from  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Ana- 
creon  appeared  over  the  entrances  of  these  caverns 
or  crjrpts,  in  gilt  letters  that  glimmered  through 
the  gloom ;  while,  with  a  strange  incongruity,  but 
in  true  keeping  with  the  morbid  taste  of  the  French, 
large  red  and  yellow  bills,  the  advertisements  of 
the  theatres,  the  fashionable  hotels,  concerts,  and 
tailors,  &c.  appeared  on  different  parts  of  the 
walls. 

At  a  little  distance  then  bubbled  up  a  spark- 
ling fountain,  the  plash  of  which  rang  hollowly 
in  the  vast  vaults,  as  it  fell  into  a  large  basin, 
where  a  number  of  gold  fbh  were  swimming. 
Over  it  shone  the  legend,  in  gilded  letters. 


<« 


THIS  IS  THS  WA.T£R  OF  OBLIVIOV. 


»» 


"  They  are  strange  and  frightfbl  places,  these 
catacombs.  Monsieur  St.  Florian,"  said  I. 

**  True,  mon  ami,''  he  replied,  pausing  to  take 
breath ;  "  but  famous  for  the  growth  of  asthmatic 
coughs,  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Peste  ! 
What  an  uproar  these  bourgeois  make.  The 
affair  has  quite  sobered  me,  for  I  was  somewhat 
unsteady  before.  My  face  is  scratched,  I  think. 
Does  it  seem  so  ?" 

''  Bather." 

"  Mille  baionettes !  do  you  say  so  ?  and  I 
shall  be  for  guard  to-morrow  at  the  chateau  — 
and  with  this  swollen  face.  Morbleu !  what  will 
the  ladies  think?" 

"  I  regret  very  much.  Monsieur  le  capitaine,  that 
for  me" 

"  Pho !  my  dear  fellow,  no  apologies;  I  care  not 
a  sous  about  it,"  said  my  new  f^iecd,  whom  I  could 
now  see  to  be  a  tall  and  handsome  fellow,  whose 
scarlet  uniform,  faced  and  lapeUed  with  blue,  fitted 
him  to  admiration.  His  face  was  prepossessing 
in  its  contour,  and  was  very  much  "  set  off,"  or 
enhanced,  by  his  sparkling  dark  eyes,  his  jet  mous- 
tache, and  smart  red  Ibrage-cap ;  but  he  had 
quite  the  air  of  a  rtmij  and  the  unmistakeable 
bearing  of  a  man  about  town.  "Ha!  ha!"  he 
continued,  "  how  messieurs  the  bourgeois  were 
rolled  over  each  other ;  that  was  indeed  a  coup  de 
grace  —  the  trick  of  an  old  rentier !  Ah  I  'twas 
poor  Jacques  Chataigneur  taught  me  that." 

"  How  hollow  our  voices  sound  in  these  vaults," 
said  I,  after  a  pause ;  for  the  Frenchman's  merry 
tones  and  light  remarks  seemed  strange  to  me 
amid  the  deathlike  stillness  of  a  place  so  sad,  so 


gloomy.    ''The  echoes  seem  to  eome  firom  an 
amazing  distance." 

"  Oui:  I  will  vouch  for  it.  Monsieur  never  saw 
a  place  like  this  before.  The  Parisian  dead  of  a 
dozen  centuries  are  piled  about  us,  and  afford  fine 
scope  for  philosophy  and  moralising.  Diable! 
what  an  uproar  there  will  be  among  all  these 
separated  heads,  legs,  and  arms,  when  the  last 
trumpet  sounds ;  and  many  a  hearty  malediction 
will  be  bestowed  on  Monsieur  Lenoir,  of  the  Cor- 
rectional Police,  who,  to  please  the  morbid  taste  of 
the  good  bouigeoisie  of  Paris,  made  all  this 
ghastly  display.  GorboBuff!  the  skulls  are  all 
piled  up  like  cannon  balls  on  the  arsenal —  there 
were  more  than  two  millions  of  them  at  the  last 
muster.    But,  hark !" 

At  that  moment  we  heard  a  distant  cry  of  ^*  A 
la  lanteme  /  Death  to  the  Englishman  !"  and  a 
rush  of  footsteps  down  the  long  staircase  followed. 

"We  had  better  secure  our  retreat,"  said  the 
French  captain ;  "  all  the  avenues  are  closed,  save 
that  at  the  Yad  de  Grace ;  and  if  messieiuB  the 
gensd'armes  possess  themselves  of  it,  we  shall  be 
captured  like  mice  in  a  trap.  The  lieutenant- 
general  ordered  all  the  other  outlets  to  be  closed, 
because  they  afforded  safe  and  sudden  retreats  for 
chevaHers  d'industrie,  and  other  worthies,  who, 
after  nightfsll,  become  thick  as  locusts  in  the 
streets  of  this  pious  and  good  city  of  Paris.  ITom- 
hrilde  BehehibI  behold!  our  friends  have  been 
reinforced." 

I  looked  back,  and  could  see  a  party  of  about 
twenty  gensd'armes  advancing,  but  at  a  great 
distance,  and  their  fixed  bayonets  flashed  like 
stars  in  these  misty  cav^ns.  The  mob  were  in 
hundreds  behind  them,  and  the  clatter  of  their  feet 
and  their  cries  rang  with  a  thousand  reverberations 
through  the  vast  vacuity  of  these  echoing  cata- 
combs. We  could  see  them  all  distinctly;  for 
though  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dbtant,  the  lamps 
burned  brightly  where  they  were  passing. 

''I  have  my  sabre,  and  wiU  confront  these 
rascals,"  I  exclaimed,  becoming  inflamed  with 
sudden  passion ;  ''  they  dare  not  lay  hands  on  me^ 
as  a  British  officer." 

"Peste!"  he  replied,  laughing;  "I  think  you 
have  seen  whether  they  will  or  not.  'Tis  better 
not  to  trust  thcin ;  a  bayonet  stab  I  do  not  mind, 
but  think  how  unpleasant  for  a  gentleman  to  be 
captured  at  the  instance  of  a  few  rascally  citizens. 
'TwiU  never  do  !  We  are  not  far  now  from  the 
Yal  de  Grace.  This  way,  up  the  steps,  and  I  will 
lead  you  to  a  secret  doorway,  near  a  nice  little 
house  that  I  know  of,  and  where  a  pretty  face  will 
welcome  us  with  smiles." 

By  the  hand  he  conducted  me  up  several  flights 
of  steps,  along  an  excavated  corridor,  where  the 
cold  wind  blew  freely  in  my  face,  and  from  thence 
by  a  doorway,  the  exact  locality  of  which  seemed 
well  known  to  him,  ushered  into  a  dark  and  quiet 
street,  in  a  part  of  Paris  quite  unknown  to  me. 

"My  friend,  we  are  safe;  that  is  the  Yal  de 
Grace,"  said  my  frank  friend,  pointing  to  a  large 
mass  of  building ;"  there  is  the  Hue  Marionette, 
and  that  large  street  stiU  full  of  open  shops,  light^ 
and  people,  is  the  Bue  du  Faubouig  St.  Jacques, 
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which  leads  straight  across  the  river.  We  can 
mingle  with  the  crowd,  and  there  all  traces  of  us 
will  be  lost." 

**Any  way  you  please/'  I  replied;  "never 
haying  been  in  this  part  of  Paris  before,  I  am 
quite  bewildered.  Lead  on,  if  you  please — ^it  is 
a  dark  place,  this." 

"  The  Eussians  have  probably  been  passing  this 
way.  It  is  well  known  in  Paris  that  these  piggish 
Muscovites  never  return  to  their  camp  firom  a  ball 
or  caf<^  without  drinking  up  the  contents  of  every 
lamp  within  their  reach ;  nor  can  all  the  alertness 
of  the  gend'armerie  prevent  them." 

On  gaining  the  main  street  of  the  faubourg, 
the  blaze  of  the  lighted  shops,  the  long  lines  of 
lamps,  the  gaiety  and  bustle  which  were  seen  on 
every  side,  together  with  the  free  healthy  breath 
of  the  upper  air,  were  a  pleasant  exchange  for 
the  dark  and  silent  caverns  we  had  quitted,  where 
breathing  was  almost  impossible  and  the  mind 
was  oppressed  by  the  gloom  of  surrounding  objects. 

"  Vive  la  joie !"  exclaimed  Captain  St.  Florian, 
almost  dancing  as  he  took  my  arm;  ''how  de- 
lightful is  the  £ree  air  of  the  streets  after  leaving 
that  pestilent  pit.  Ouf !  I  shall  never  trust  my- 
self down  there  again.  But  now  we  must  sup 
together  at  a  restaurateur's.  Come  to  the  Ori- 
jQ^nme;  'tis  down  the  Eue  de  Bondy  Merci! 
there  is  a  pretty  waiteress  there — a  perfect  Hebe. 
Her  smart  lace  cap  and  braided  apron — ^her  red 
cheeks  and  roguish  eyes  will  quite  vanquish  you." 

"Well,  then,  the  Oriflamme  be  it." 

"You  will  behold  teeth  and  eyes  that  some  of 
our  dames  in  the  great  world  of  fashion  would 
give  fifty  thousand  francs  to  possess." 

Turning  down  the  street,  we  entered  a  restau- 
rateur's, on  whose  sign  the  Eagle  of  Napoleon  had 
lately  given  place  to  the  ancient  ensign  of  the 
Bourbons. 

A  very  pretty  girl  who  sat  within  the  bar  arose 
and  welcomed  us  with  a  smile. 

"Ah,  entrez  Antoine  St.  Florian,"  said  she, 
raising  her  arched  eyebrows  with  a  true  Parisian 
expression  of  pleasure  and  familiarity;  "entrez. 
Monsieur." 

St.  Florian  called  her  his  helU  Janeite,  and 
saluted  her  cheek  with  all  the  friendliness  of  an 
old  friend,  as  she  ushered  us  along  a  corridor,  on 
each  side  of  which  were  neat  little  chambers,  or 
cabinets,  each  having  a  single  table  and  two 
dbairs. 


That  appropriated  for  us  had  a  lustre  with  two 
lights,  and  the  walls  were  decorated  with  coloured 
prints  of  Jena,  Marengo,  Lcipsic,  and  other  hard- 
fought  battles,  on  which  St.  Florid  soon  began 
to  comment  with  all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  French  soldier ;  and  by  his  sentiments  soon 
revealed,  that  though  poverty  or  policy  had  com- 
pelled him  to  assume  the  scarlet  trappings  of 
King  Louis's  guards,  his  heart  was  still  with  the 
fallen  Emperor — the  idol  of  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers. 

"  And  so  your  old  regiment  was  the  23rd  ?" 
said  I. 

"Ah,  the  23rd  of  the  Emperor,"  he  replied 
with  a  sigh,  while  his  eyes  lighted  up  at  the  name. 

"  I  remember  that  we  charged  your  regiment 
at  the  passage  of  the  Kivc,  where  I  was  on  the 
very  point  of  sabreing  a  young  officer,  before  I 
fortunately  perceived  fiiat  the  poor  fellow's  sword 
arm  was  tied  up  in  a  sling,  and  that  he  was  quite 
defenceless." 

"Indeed — how  singular!  and  you  saved  him 
from  your  troopers,  and  conducted  him  out  of  the 
press" 

"  For  which  he  gave  me  a  draught  from,  his 
canteen  of  country  wine." 

"  The  same.  Ah,  monsieur,  my  friend,  /am 
that  officer,  and  I  owe  you  eternal  thanks." 

We  shook  hands  with  ardour. 

"  I  had  been  severely  wounded  by  the  poniard 
of  a  villanous  Spanish  peasant,  and  was  still 
sujQfering  from  its  effects.  Ah,  it  was  quite  a 
story,  &at  affiEor ;  my  evil  eye  brought  it  all 
about." 

"  Your  evil  eyeT' 

"Ah,"  he  replied,  laughing;  "you  would  not 
think  I  had  one,  to  look  at  me — ^I  seem  so  inno- 
cent ;  but  BO  I  have,  or,  at  least,  had  when  I  was 
in  Spain — ha!  ha!  You  have  often  heard  the 
Spaniards  speak  of  the  Evil  Eye — the  Malocchio 
of  the  Italians  ?  and  how  the  women  wiU  veil 
themselves,  cover  up  their  children,  and  mutter  a 
prayer  if  a  stranger  but  glances  at  them." 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  superstition,  when  on 
the  borders  of  Estramadura ;  but  your  affisiir." 

"Listen,  and  fill  your  glass  with  the  cham- 
pagne—I call  it  the  'The  Evil  Eye.'— 'Tis  a 
perfect  romance,  and  was  well  known  to  many  a 
brave  fellow  of  the  23rd  who  has  found  his  grave 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  St.  Jean." 

(EndL  of  Chapter  the  FirtU) 
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Thb  Public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Cheshire 
for  a  very  concise  and  at  the  same  time  compre- 
hensive digest  of  the  important  and  interesting 
facts  elicited  by  the  operations  of  the  Census 
Office.     Our  readers  may  not  be  generally  aware 


that  the  original  returns  transmitted  to  the  tlegis* 
trar  Genercd  extended  in  manuscript  over  some 
forty  thousand  volumes,  and  that  it  occupied  the 
Census  Department  upwards  of  two  years  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  form  in  which  thc^r*^  portion- 


•  The  Remits  of  the  Cenam  of  Great  Britain  in  1851 ;  with  a  Description  of  tbe  Machinery  and  Processes  em" 
ployed  to  obtain  the  Returns.    By  Edward  Cheshire.    London :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.    1863. 
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of  the  Census  was  published,  Qamely,  to  the  limits 
of  three  bulky  folios.  From  these  folios,  which 
few  have  the  leisure,  and  still  fewer  the  incli- 
nation to  consult,  Mr.  Cheshire  has  culled  the 
principal  facts,  and  condensed  them  in  a  popular 
form.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  his  labours  in 
order  to  put  our  friends  in  possession  of  some  of 
the  results  of  the  Herculean  task  yet  in  course  of 
accomplishment,  and  to  point  their  attention  to 
the  fund  of  valuable  statistic  knowledge  arising 
out  of  it — ^at  the  same  time  heartily  commending 
his  work  to  the  perusal  of  all  whom  it  may 
concern. 

The  inquiries  undertaken  at  the  census  of  1851 
were  of  a  more  extensive  character  than  those  of 
any  previous  enumeration.  In  addition  to  the  oc- 
cupation, age,  and  birthplace  of  the  population,  it 
was  to  exhibit  various  relationships,  such  as  hus- 
band, wife,  son,  daughter — the  civil  condition,  as 
married,  unmarried,  widower,  or  widow,  &c.  &c. 
The  machinery  by  which  such  knowledge  was 
sought  to  be  obtained  differed  considerably  in 
England  and  Scotland.  In  England  the  Begis- 
tration  Districts  were  made  the  basis  of  the 
enumeration.  Of  these  there  were  624,  with  a 
superintendent  registrar  to  each ;  these  were  di- 
vided into  2,190  sub-districts,  each  having  a  local 
registrar.  The  2, 190  registrars  divided  their  sub- 
districts  into  enumeration  districts,  to  the  number, 
in  England  and  Wales,  of  30,160,  each  district 
being  assigned  to  one  enumerator  chained  to  com- 
plete his  enumeration  in  one  day.  In  Scotland, 
where  there  is  no  system  of  registration,  the  duty 
devolved  on  the  parish  schoolmasters,  or  other  fit 
persons,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  sheriffs  and 
provosts.  The  enumeration  districts  throughout 
Scotland  numbered  7,873;  and  those  in  the  islands 
of  the  British  seas  were  257  more,  making  in  all 
SB,  740  districts,  with  enumerators,  acting  simul- 
taneously, to  all.  By  such  means  provision  was 
made  for  obtaining  an  account  of  all  persons  re- 
siding on  land  on  tiie  night  of  the  30th  of  March, 
1851.  Measures,  which  if  not  equally  efficient, 
were  yet  nearly  so,  were  adopted  to  obtain  returns 
of  persons  afloat  in  vessels  in  harbours  and  on 
navigable  rivers.  The  first  step  was  to  deliver  to 
the  occupier  of  every  house  a  housekeeper's  schedule 
containing  the  necessary  inquiries.  Of  these  the 
total  number  forwarded  from  the  Census  Office 
was  7,000,000,  weighing  nearly  40  tons.  The 
schedules,  being  filled  up  by  the  occupiers,  were 
collected  by  the  enumerators,  and  copied  by  them 
into  books  prepared  in  a  certain  form,  and  the  re- 
spective totals  summed  up.  Por  this  duty  the 
enumerators  were  allowed  a  week,  after  which 
each  one  forwarded  his  schedules  and  book  to  his 
registrar,  and  the  duty  of  the  38,740  enumerators 
terminated.  The  registrars  revised  the  statements 
of  the  enumerators,  and  drew  up  summaries  ac- 
cording to  their  instructions.  For  this  a  fortnight 
was  allowed,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  sum- 
maries and  enumeration  books  (as  to  England  and 
Wales)  were  in  the  hands  of  the  624  superin- 
tendent registrars.  By  them  the  above  documents, 
after  revision,  were  transmitted  to  the  Census 
Office.     By  such  machinery  not  only  was  all 


necessary  information  obtained  with  respect  to  the 
census,  but  further  valuable  knowledge  bearing 
upon  the  civil  and  social  condition  of  the  people. 

In  two  months  from  the  taking  of  the  census  the 
householder  schedules  to  the  number  of  4,300,000, 
and  the  enumeration  books,  more  than  38,000, 
were  at  the  Census  Office,  and  a  rough  statement 
of  the  total  population  and  number  of  houses  was 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  made 
public  within  ten  weeks  of  the  night  of  the  census. 
But  to  obtain  accuracy,  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  institute  a  thorough  revision  and  totalling  of 
more  the  20  millions  of  entries,  to  certify  the  fignres 
forming  the  groundwork  of  the  abstracts  to  be 
prepared.  The  portion  of  the  Census  recently 
published  gives  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  Great 
Britain,  distinguishing  males  and  females,  and  the 
number  of  houses  occupied,  and  buildings,  and,  in 
a  condensed  form,  all  previous  census  abstracts. 
Particulars  regarding  their  condition,  social,  civil, 
educational,  &a,  will  appear  in  a  future  publi- 
cation. 

The  number  of  persons  absent  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  night  of  the  census  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  viz.  army,  navy, 
marine,  and  merchant  service,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  162^490;  belonging  to  Ireland,  49,704; 
and,  resident  or  travelling  in  foreign  countries, 
33,775. 

The  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
small  adjacent  islands,  in  1851,  was  20,959,477, 
which,  added  to  the  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
merchant  services  gives  a  popidationof  21,1 21,967, 
of  whom  10,386,048  are  males,  and  10,735,919 
are  females.  British  subjects  in  foreign  states  arc 
not  taken  into  the  account,  but  set  off  against  the 
foreign  subjects  in  Great  Britain.  To  give  some 
idea  of  this  multitude,  we  n:iay  state  that,  if  as- 
sembled together  in  one  spot,  allotting  a  square 
yard  to  each,  they  wonld  cover  about  seven  square 
miles,  and  it  would  take  three  months,  during 
twelve  hours  daily,  to  march  them  at  quick  step 
through  the  gate  of  a  city  four  abreast.  The  fe- 
males are  in  excess  of  the  males  512,361,  or  as 
many  as  would  have  filled  the  Crystal  Palace  five 
times  over ;  yet  the  births  of  boys  are  in  excess 
five  per  cent,  over  those  of  girls.  The  disparity  in 
the  proportions  of  sexes  is  greatest  in  Scotland, 
where  there  are  no  less  than  110  females  to  100 
males.  The  population  of  this  country  has  nearly 
doubled  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  notwithstanding  an  accelerated  rate  of 
emigration,  which  in  the  ten  years  between  1841-51 
amounted  to  1,693,516.  If  it  go  on  to  increase 
uniformly  at  the  present  ratio,  it  will  double  itself 
every  52^  years. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  islands  in  the  British 
seas,  is  3,670,192;  of  uninhabited,  166,735; 
building,  29,194;  thus  about  four  per  cent,  of 
houses  are  unoccupied,  and  to  every  131  standing 
there  is  one  in  course  of  erection ;  but  the  increase 
of  houses  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population.  The  numb^  of  families  to  a  house 
varies  in  different  localities.  In  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  I^orfolk,  few  houses  contained  more  than  one 
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family.  la  Lancashire  and  CheBhire,  more  tHan 
800,000  out  of  472,907  femilies  lived  in  separate 
houses.  In  Glasgow,  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
plan  of  dividing  houses  into  flats,  the  number  of 
families  to  a  house  was  5'4,  and  of  persons  to  a 
house,  27'5.  In  all  Scotland  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  house  was  7*8,  or  about  the  same  as  in 
London.  Of  67,609  families,  41,916  heads  of 
families  were  husbands  and  wives,  10,854  wi- 
dowers or  widows,  and  14,399  bachelors  or  spin- 
sters ;  in  440  cases  the  head  of  the  family  was 
absent  from  home;  36,719  heads  of  families,  or 
more  than  half,  had  children  Hving  with  them ; 
7,375,  or  nearly  a  tenth,  had  servants;  4,070,  or 
a  seventeenth,  had  visitors  with  them;  8,543  had 
relatives  with  them;  and  1,020  had  apprentices 
or  assistants  in  their  respective  trades.  Of  the 
67,609  families  only  3,703,  or  5  2  per  cent., 
consisted  of  husband  and  wife,  children,  and  ser- 
vants ;  whilst  4,874  consisted  of  man,  wife,  and 
servants.  The  heads  in  24,180  instances  had 
neither  children,  relatives,  visitors,  nor  servants; 
like  some  corporations,  they  might  be  charac- 
terised as  ''  sole,''  man  and  wife  being  considered 
one.  14,399  families  or  occupiers  were  either 
bachelors  or  spinsters.  The  number  of  children 
at  home  in  families  varied  considerably.  Of  the 
41,916  families  having  man  and  wife  at  their  head, 
11,947  had  no  children  at  home;  8,570  had  each 
one  child  at  home ;  7,376  had  each  two  children  at 
home;  5,611  had  each  three  children  at  home; 
4,027  had  each  ftmr  children  at  home ;  and  so  forth 
in  a  decreasing  scale,  until  we  come  to  14  families 
having  each  ten  children  at  home ;  5  having  eleven 
children  at  home;  and  1  having  twelve  children 
at  home.  Nevertheless  the  average  number  of 
children  to  a  family  does  not  exceed  two. 

The  population  sleeping  in  bams,  in  tents,  aiid 
in  the  open  air  consists  mainly  of  gipsies,  beg- 
gars, criminals,  and  the  like,  with  a  few  unfortu- 
nates. The  houseless  classes  in  1851  numbered 
18,249 ;  in  1841,  they  were  22,303.  One  whole 
tribe  struck  their  tents,  and  passed  into  another 
pansh,  to  escape  enumeration.  The  whole  num- 
ber who  passed  the  night  of  the  census  in  barges, 
bams,  tents,  and  vessels  throughout  the  kingdom, 
amounted  to  82,921,  of  whom  71,155  were 
males,  and  11,766  females. 

In  1851,  Great  Britain  contained  815  towns  of 
various  magnitude ;  580  in  England  and  Wales, 
225  in  Scotland,  and  10  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  population  of  the  815  towns  was  10,556,288, 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  10,403,189  — so 
that  the  population  of  town  and  country  may  be 
considered  equal.  In  the  country  the  persons 
-were  120  to  the  square  mile;  in  the  towns  3,337> 
or  about  28  times  as  many.  The  average  popu- 
lation of  a  Scotch  town  is  less  than  half  that  of 
an  English  one.  Seventy  6f  the  towns  contain 
each  above  20,000  inhabitants,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  34  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population, 
against  23  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  the  same 
towns  in  1801,    London  extends  over  an  area  of 


78,029  acres,  or  122  square  miles,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  was  2,362,236,  on  the  day  of 
the  last  census  —  a  mass  of  people  sufficient  to 
furnish  a  column  300  miles  in  length  in  close  file 
four  deep. 

The  624  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  classed 
in  the  order  of  density,  range  from  185,751  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile  in  the  east  London 
district,  to  18  only  in  Northumberland.  In  all 
London,  the  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile 
in  1851  was  19,375.  In  1801,  the  people  of 
England  were  on  an  average  153  yards  asunder; 
in  1851,  only  108  yards  asunder.  The  mean  dis- 
tances between  their  houses  in  1801  was  362 
yards;  in  1851,  only  252  yards.  In  London,  the 
average  proximity  in  1801  was  21  yards ;  in  1851 
only  14  yards. 

The  British  population  is  spread  over  a  great 
number  of  islands,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  the 
chief.  Five  hundred  islands  have  been  numbered ; 
but  inhabitants  were  only  found  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  islands,  on  the  day  of  the  census. 
The  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  stated  to  be  20,536,357;  Ireland  contained 
6,553,357  inhabitants;  Anglesey,  57,318;  Jersey, 
57,020 ;  the  Isle  of  Man,  52,344 ;  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  50,324;  Guernsey,  29,757;  Lewis,22,918 ; 
Skye,  21,528;  Shetland,  20,936;  Orkney,  16,668; 
Islay,  12,334;  Bute,  9,351;  MuU,  7,485;  and 
Arran,  5,857.  17  islands  contained  a  population 
ranging  from  4,006  to  1,064;  52  had  a  popula- 
tion ranging  from  947  to  105  ;  and  the  remaining 
92  inhabited  islands  ranged  from  a  population  of 
92  downwards,  until  at  last  we  come  to  an  island 
inhabited  by  one  solitary  man. 

The  196  reformed  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales  contain  a  total  population  of  4,345,269  in- 
habitants; the  population  of  64  range  under 
5,000 ;  43  from  5,000  to  10,000 ;  ,68  from  10,000 
to  50,000;  14  from  50,000  to  100,000;  4  from 
100,000  to  200,000;  and  3  above  200,000.  The 
city  of  London  is  still  unreformed,  and  therefore 
not  included  in  these.  If  inserted  in  the  list  it 
would  stand  below  Sheffield,  as  having  a  popula- 
tion of  only  127,869  inhabitants,  or  one-nineteenth 
portion  of  the  population  of  London;  and  yet, 
forsooth,  the  corporation  claim  to  represent  the 
metropolis.  Scotland  contains  83  royal  and  mu- 
nicipal burghs,  having  a  total  population  of 
752,777  inhabitants ;  55  have  a  population  under 
5,000  ;  16  from  5,000  to  10,000 ;  11  from  10,000 
to  70,000 ;  and  one,  148,000. 

The  above  are  a  sample  of  the  important  and 
interesting  fSetcts  in  which  the  littie  work  before 
us  abounds.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to 
investigate  more  closely,  the  particulars  of  our 
social  condition,  numerically  considered,  cannot  do 
better  than  procure  Mr.  Cheshire' s  brochure.  They 
will  find  in  the  appendix  a  series  of  accurate  tables, 
by  means  of  which  they  may  satisfy  a  praise- 
worthy curiosity,  and  obtain  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  knowledge  which  it  required  forty  thousand 
men  to  coUect  from  every  square  rood  of  the  land. 
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THE   BBOTHERHOOD   OF  HEAVEN  AND   EARTH;    OE,   THE   COMMUNISTIC 

PROPAGANDA  IN  CHINA. 


Aifove  the  Tarions  works  on  China,  which  have 
appeared  since  the  progress  of  the  great  insur- 
rection in  that  country  has  kept  the  mind  of 
Europe  in  a  state  of  wondering  suspenso  as  to  the 
true  history  of  its  origin,  and  the  probahilities  of 
its  issue,  none  oast  a  clearer  light  upon  the 
former,  than  a  short  pamphlet  lately  published  in 
Gtennany  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rottger,  now  pastor  of 
Lengerich,  in  Westphalia,  but,  until  1846,  mis- 
nonary  in  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Rottger's  twelve  years* 
stay  in  India  having  been  spent  in  the  island  of 
Itious,  or  Sintang,  close  to  Singapore,  in  which 
island  there  is  a  Chinese  population  of  5,000  souls ; 
and  his  missionary  duties  having  brought  him 
into  constant  contact  with  these  people,  he  learnt 
thoroughly  to  know  and  understand  their  national 
pecuHiuities,  and  acquired  their  confidence  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many 
secrets  were  disclosed  to  him  that  were  kept 
carefully  concealed  from  others.  Among  these 
secrets,  the  most  important  was  the  existence, 
constitution,  forms,  symbols,  and  objects  of  a 
secret  society,  mention  of  which  has  been  made 
in  the  works  of  Doctors  Milne,  Morrison,  and 
Gutzlaff,  but  the  true  character  and  tendencies  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Rottger,  were  never  re- 
vealed to  those  gentlemen,  whose  information  on 
the  subject  was  gathered  in  parts  where  a  far 
higher  degree  of  circumspection  was  necessary. 
As  Mr.  Rottger  truly  observes,  in  London  and 
Paris  more  may  be  learnt  of  the  plans  of  the 
Geman  oommmiirts  than  in  Germany;  and  in 
like  manner,  it  was  easier  to  obtain  information 
relative  to  the  secret  views  of  the  Chinese  mal- 
contents in  the  island  of  Rious,  than  in  the  heart 
of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  besides  which,  the  most 
important  secrets  of  the  society  were  not  divulged 
to  the  missionary  until  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Europe,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  could 
be  in  no  danger  of  commimicatiDg  them.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  fear  of  injuring  his  Chinese  informants 
that  kept  Mr.  Rottger's  lips  sealed  so  long ;  but  a 
disinclination  to  disclose,  and  thus  perhaps  to  pro- 
pagate views  and  tendencies  which  he  considered 
utterly  subversive  of  society.  The  disclosures  of 
1848,  and  subsequent  years,  have,  however,  con- 
Yinced  him  that  Europe  has  nothing  to  learn  from 
China  as  regards  communistic  and  socialistic 
ideas ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  at  length  published 
the  notices  of  the  wide-spread  secret  association 
of  China,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet 
we  have  mentioned,  and  which  seems  indeed  to 
explain  the  rapid  progress  of  the  revolutionary 
piffty  in  that  country. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kia-King,  i,e, 
from  1799  to  1820,  the  Chinese  empire  was  much 
disturbed  by  discontent  and  disorders,  fomented 


by  a  secret  society,  known  by  the  name  of 
Th'ien,  Hauv,  Hoi'h,  or  Papaily  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  and  having  extensive  ramifications,  em<- 
bracing  all  classes  of  the  people.  In  their  secret 
meetings,  the  Hoi'h  expressed  great  disaatis&c* 
tion  with  the  Government,  even  pronounoed 
maledictions  on  the  head  of  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
the  Emperor,  and  on  his  paternal  laws;  and  in 
their  mysteries  they  made  preparations  for  the 
advent  of  a  now  world  era,  which  was  to  be  the 
golden  age  of  China.  The  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities was  in  consequence  soon  drawn  to  their 
machinations,  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Emperor  issued  an  edict  against  the  associa- 
tion, bearing  the  usual  signature:  ^' Shake  and 
tremble  when  you  read  it,  and  hear  it/'  Soon 
after  the  provincial  authorities  reported,  "with 
covered  face,"  to  the  cabinet  at  Pekin,  that  "the 
Hoi'h,  which  threatened  so  much  danger  to  the 
State,  had  been  uprooted  from  the  ble^ed  soil  of 
the  Celestial  Enjpire." 

Not  long  after,  however,  the  Emperor  learned 
that  the  Hofh  were  continuing  their  n:iachina- 
tions  in  the  tributary  and  neighbouring  states  of 
Cocbin-China,  Siam,  and  Korea,  where  branch 
societies  were  established,  and  that  the  central 
society  had  its  seat  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  empire.  A  new  edict  was  issued  to  the  go* 
vemors  of  provinces,  bearing  the  more  stringent 
signature,  **  Open  your  eyes  and  ears,  shake  and 
tremble  when  you  read;"  and  farther  stating, 
that  "  every  corrupt  member  of  the  Hoi'h  shall 
be  punished  with  the  pantre  (stripes)  and  with 
the  hap  (branding)  on  the  cheek.  This  is  writ- 
ten with  vermilHon  pencil — Kia-King."  Again 
the  governors  sent  in  their  reports,  "  with  a  tbou- 
sand-fold  prayer,  under  the  sole  of  the  Emperor's 
foot,"  in  which  indeed  nothing  was  said  of  stripes 
and  branding,  but  in  which  assurances  were  given, 
that  "  even  the  very  lowest  soul  among  the  Hoi'h 
had  been  extirpated  from  the  heavenly  soil  of  the 
Empire." 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  last  mentioned 
edict,  and  the  threats  of  punishment  added  by  the 
provincial  governors,  "  tJie  Family  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  "  adopted  a  new  name,  and  now  called 
itself  Thign,  Ti,  Hoi'h,  or,  "the  Brotherhood 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,"  a  name  which  in  (^linese 
symbolizes  the  three  great  powers  of  nature^ 
Heaven,  Earthy  Family,  This  change  of  name 
brought  an  immense  accession  of  strength  to  the 
association,  for  the  mysterious  words.  Heaven, 
Earth,  Family,  formed  the  basis  of  the  philosophy 
and  metaphysics  of  the  learned ;  and  in  the  eyea 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant  they  indicated  the 
equality  of  right  to  enjoy  what  Heaven,  the  com- 
mon father  of  all,  bestows  upon  his  children,  and 
what  Earth;  the  common  mother  of  all,  produces 
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for  the  benefit  of  her  offspring ;  and  thus  learned 
and  nnleomed,  high  and  low,  hastened  to  enrol 
themselves  among  the  Hoi'h. 

The  successor  of  Kia-King,  the  Emperor  Tao- 
Kioang,  repeatedly  renewed  the  edicts  of  his 
Mher  against  the  Hoi'h ;  but  when  opium 
smuggling  increased  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the 
smuggled  imports  at  last  amounted  to  no  less  than 
14,000  chests  annually,  the  edicts  against  the 
smugglers  became  much  more  stringent  than 
those  against  the  Hoi'h,  and  at  length  the  latter 
were  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  former,  and 
were  believed  to  be  felled  by  the  same  blow  that 
was  aimed  against  the  opium  smugglers  in  May, 
1839,  when  the  Emperor's  patience  being  ex- 
hausted, he  ordered  20,283  chests  of  opium  to  be 
burnt  at  Canton.* 

This  mistake  seems  to  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Hoi*h,  for  being  no  longer  so 
vigilantly  watched,  its  agents,  by  promising  to  the 
poor  and  needy  a  revolution  which  would  secure 
to  them  all  the  goods  of  the  earth,  and  by  threat- 
ening the  rich  with  the  loss  of  aU  tiat  they 
possessed  if  they  did  not  join  the  association,  were 
enabled  to  draw  thousands  and  thousands  within 
its  folds,  not  only  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but 
also  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China  proper ; 
and  thus  originated  the  wide-spread  organization 
which  has  become  so  evident  now  that  the  country 
is  in  open  insurrection. 

The  principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  heaven 
and  earth,  as  openly  expressed  by  themselves, 
are  as  follow: — They  consider  themselves  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Being  to  destroy  for  ever 
the  terrible  disparity  between  inexpressible  misery 
and  superabundant  wealth.  The  possessors  of 
earthly  power  and  riches,  they  say,  come  into 
the  world,  and  leave  it  again  in  the  same  way  as 
their  defrauded  brethren.  "  It  is  not  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being  that  millions  of  the  sons  of 
heaven  should  be  the  slaves  of  a  few  thousands. 
Heaven,  the  father  of  all,  and  Earth,  the  mother 
of  all,  never  gave  these  few  thousands  the  right 
to  waste  the  possessions  of  their  millions  of  bre- 
thren in  pampering  their  own  love  of  luxury. 

•  This  severe  measure  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
called  forth  by  the  report  of  the  Emperor's  body  physi- 
cian, who  was  ei^joined,  in  1837,  to  examine  into  the 
extent  and  consequences  of  the  excessive  use  of  opium 
in  the  southern  provinces  ;  and  whose  memorial  on  the 
subject  proved  these  to  be  of  a  most  disastrous  character. 
One  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  memorial  states,  that  "  in 
towns  and  villages  the  abuse  of  opium- smoking  is  com- 
mon among  all  classes  and  all  ranks,  and  has  convinced 
me  that  opium  is  not  only  a  deadly  poison,  but  that  the 
use  of  it  has  led  to  such  a  state  of  complete  demoraliza^ 
tion,  that  the  women  shamelessly  converse  with  the  men 
in  the  front  court,  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world, 
and  smoke  opium  with  them ;  and  thus  the  secrets  of 
the  men  are  made  known  to  the  women,  and  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  of  demoralization  and  poverty."  Since  the 
last  war  between  England  and  China,  it  seems  that  the 
women  in  the  cities  in  the  southern  provinces  not  only 
show  themselves  in  the  front  court,  but  even  in  the 
streetfl;  a  circumstance  of  most  disastrous  augury  for 
tlie  Chinese,  as  an  old  prophecy  says,  that  the  10,000 
years'  dynasty  will  oome  to  an  end  during  the  reign  of  a 
woman,  and  when  women  show  themselves  publicly  in 
the  street. 


Biches  and  power  were  not  given  to  the  great 
and  rich  as  a  monopoly,  but  rather  that  they 
should  consider  themselves  as  holding  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  toiling  and  oppressed  millions. 
The  sun,  with  its  beaming  face ;  the  earth  with 
its  rich  treasures,  the  world  with  its  many  joys, 
belong  to  all  in  common;  and  this  common  pro- 
perty must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
thousands,  to  be  distributed  among  the  millions 
of  naked,  suffering  brethren,  who  have  an  equal 
right  to  enjoy.  The  sun,  which,  during  ther 
reign  of  10,000  years,  has  only  shone  upon  the^ 
few  thousand  privileged  favourites,  wiU  soon  rise 
in  brighter  glory,  and  shed  its  mild  and  loving 
rays  upon  millions  of  celestial  brothers,  who  have 
hitherto  stood  in  the  shade." 

The  object  of  the  Hoi'h,  in  the  attainment  of 
which  it  places  its  greatest  honour  and  glory,  is  "  to 
liberate  the  earth  from  all  oppression  and  misery," 
and  this  is  to  be  achieved  by  means  of  union 
and  courage.  The  members  are  enjoined  not  to  allo"^ 
"  the  noble  seeds  of  the  Hoi'h  to  be  choked  by  the 
bad  weeds;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  extirpate  the  weeds  that  overshadow 
the  good  seed,"  and  are  assured  that  although  the 
task  is  difficult,  victory  will  be  theirs  if  they 
struggle  manfully  for  it.  All  premature  attempts 
at  insurrection  were  however  discouraged,  and  the 
members  were  admonished  not  to  refiise  apparent 
obedience  to  the  Koa'ngs  or  lAandarins,  and  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  police,  by  means  of 
presents,  until  the  day  came  when  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  town  and  province,  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Hoi'h.  "  When 
this  day  comes,  then  the  old  empire  will  sink  ill 
ruins,  and  then  will  be  the  time  to  create  a  betted 
state  of  things  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  old;  and  the 
founders  of  the  new  and  happy  reign  will  bo  idolized 
by  millions  of  their  brethren,  when  the  latter  reflect 
upon  the  immense  benefit  conferred  on  them  by 
their  liberation  from  the  bonds  of  the  dynasty  of 
10,000  years  and  the  fangs  of  the  Koa'ngs." 

The  exact  locality  in  which  the  central  author-* 
ities  of  the  Hoi'h  had  its  seat  was,  in  1846,  still 
kept  so  profoundly  secret,  that  Mr.  Kottger  could 
never  leani  this  from  his  informants.  He  leamt, 
however,  regarding  this  central  governing  body, 
that  it  consisted  of  three  members,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  Koh  (eldest  brotiier)  and  the 
two  others  Kiong  Thi  (younger  brothers).  From 
these  three  chiefs  issued  all  instructions  and  ordi- 
nances relative  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
Hoi'h  and  other  matters,  and  they  had  allowed  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood  in  each  city  to  nomi- 
nate the  three  most  competent  among  them  td 
bear  the  same  titles,  but  on  condition  of  their 
acting  in  all  matters  in  subservience  to  the  central 
Koh. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  secresy,  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  association 
to  lay  the  mine  which  was  ultimately  to  shatter 
to  pieces  the  ancient  empire,  every  person  who 
wished  to  join  the  Hoi'h  was,  previous  to  admis- 
sion, bound  to  take  the  oath  of  secresy  and  fidelity, 
the  breaking  of  which  was,  on  detection,  punished 
with  deathi    The  ceremonies  observed  on  thes» 
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occasions  were  as  follow :  The  aspirant  piononnced 
the  oath  kneeling  in  front  of  the  image  of  one  of 
their  deities,  while  two  naked  swords  are  held 
aboTO  his  head,  by  the  Hiong  Thi,  or  younger 
brothers,  who  likewise  kneeling,  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left  of  him,  place  the  points 
of  the  swords  together,  so  as  to  form  a  tnangle 
above  his  head.  The  Koh,  or  eldest  brother,  re- 
cites the  formula  of  the  oath,  which  is  repeated 
by  the  aspirant  with  bended  head,  but  in  slow  and 
distinct  accents.  The  most  important  of  the 
thirty-three  principal  points  comprised  in  the 
oath  is  the  following :  "I  recognise  neither  fa- 
ther nor  mother,  neiiher  brother  nor  sister,  neither 
wife  nor  child,  but  the  brotherhood  alone ;  who- 
ever sins  against  it  or  persecutes  it,  sins  against 
mo  and  persecutes  me  —  its  enemies  are  my 
enemies." 

In  farther  confirmation  of  his  fidelity,  the  new 
member  then  cuts  off  the  head  of  a  white  cock, 
which  ceremony  signifies,  **  In  like  manner  as  this 
white  cock  is  inhabited  by  a  white  or  pure  soul, 
so  will  I  also  be  animated  by  a  pure  soul ;  and  in 
like  manner,  as  I  have  ventured  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  cock  with  the  white  soul,  so  will  I  let 
my  head  be  cut  off  should  I  prove  unfaithful  to 
the  Hoi'h,  or  should  I  injure  it  by  any  of  my  acts." 

The  elder  Koh  then  delivers  to  the  initiated 
member  the  secret  symbols,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood  recognise  each  other,  and 
which  consist  in  peculiar  signs,  and  actions  of 
the  hand,  and  mystic  phrases.  In  rabing  their 
tea- cup  to  their  lips,  in  eating,  in  taking  up  or 
laying  down  their  travelling  sta£&,  for  instance ; 
or  in  shaking  hands,  the  members  of  the  Hoi'h 
are  never  to  make  use  of  more  than  three  fingers. 
In  their  mystical  similies,  proverbs,  and  wagers, 
the  number  three  must  always  be  named  first, 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  symbol,  the  triad 
Thi'ien,  heaven,  as  the  father  of  liberty;  Ti, 
earth,  as  the  mother  of  equality;  and  Hoi'h 
brotherhood,  as  the  indissoluble  bond,  uniting  the 
citizens  of  the  new  and  happy  state. 


Every  member  of  the  Hoi'h  is  further  bound  \o 
carry,  within  the  wide  sleeve  of  his  ma-kwa,  a 
bamboo  wand  nine  inches  long,  and  wrapped 
round  with  red  sUk  ribbons ;  and,  in  order  diat 
they  may  recognise  each  other  in  the  dark,  when 
no  other  signs  can  be  interchanged,  the  members 
must  learn  by  heart,  and  be  able  to  recite,  the 
rhymes  in  the  mystic  seal  of  the  society,  so  that 
when  one  in  passing  by  pronounces  one  character, 
the  other  may  immediately  add  the  character 
which  follows,  and  the  two  may  thus  at  once 
prove  their  membership  to  each  other. 

This  seal  which  is  about  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  of  a  pentagonal  form,  contains  sixty- 
nine  characters,  which  are,  however,  so  curionsly 
combined  as  te  be  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
uninitiated,  whereas  te  the  initiated  they  sym- 
bolize the  objects,  the  hopes,  and  the  duties  of 
the  brotherhood. 

The  rules  which  the  members  bind  themselves 
to  observe,  relate  te  implicit  obedience,  profound 
secresy,  and  indefatigable  endeavours  to  win  over 
new  members,  and  te  disseminate  the  principles 
of  the  association,  which  will  be  fully  realized 
when  the  riches  of  mother  earth  have  become  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  brotherhood.  AH 
communications  must  be  made  by  word  of  mouth 
only.  Agents  are  paid  by  the  association.  All 
members  suspected  of  indiscretion  or  treachery, 
must  immediately  be  got  rid  of  by  means  of 
poison.- 

Such  is  the  association  te  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Rottger,  is  owing  the  present  insurrection  in 
China,  and  the  object  of  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  establishment,  not  of  Christianity,  but  of  com- 
munistic principles  as  the  basis  of  the  state. 
However,  in  China,  man  can  as  little  as  elsewhere 
found  states  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
nature,  and  whatever  may  be  the  origin  or  the 
issue  f  of  the  present  movement,  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  shall  not  see  practical  communism 
established  there. 
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m. — THE  OKEEK  CHUBCH. 

Ir  is  impossible  to  comprehend  not  only  the 
circumstances  of  the  wars,  but  the  diplomacy  and 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  which  have 
been  negotiated  between  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
Russia,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  religious 
hierarchies  of  those  empires. 

Although  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  constitutes 
the  established  stete  religion  of  Austria,  and  the 
Greek  Church  that  of  Russia;  and  although  both 
consider  themselves  purely  Christian  Churches, 
tliey  have  no  charity  for,  but  entertain  an  inve- 
terate hatred  towards,  each  other.    Of  the  Islamic 


hierarchy  the  Sultan  must  be  considered  the  pope 
or  kaHph ;  yet  only  three  out  of  fifteen  millions 
of  his  subjects  in  Europe  profess  that  fiedth,  while 
three-fifths,  at  least,  in  various  forms,  worship 
according  to  the  rites,  and  under  the  instruction 
of  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  divisions  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  and  the 
Latin  or  Western  Churches  originated  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  jealousies  and  the  religious  dis- 
putes which  arose  between  the  Bishops  of  Byzan- 
tium and  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  at  the  same  time  entertained 
a  traditional  hatred  against  the  Latins,  and  this 
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enabled  tlie''eccle8iastics  to  foment  a  schism,  wHcli 
ended  in  the  final  separation  of  both  churches. 
This  schism,  probably  more  than  any  other  cause, 
contributed  in  its  results  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Boman  Empire.  The  apostolic  succession  and 
the  Athanasian  Creed  are  held  as  the  basis  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  without  an  absolute 
belief  in  which  none  are  allowed  to  be  saved.  The 
Greek  Church,  on  the  contrary,  denies  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
the  universal  Father  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.  The  Greeks  have  only  confined  celibacy 
to  the  bishops  of  their  clergy.  During  the  years 
A.D.  857 — 886  quarrels  continued  between  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  and  the  Pope  of  Eome. 
The  former,  before  his  promotion,  had  been  a 
military  oficer,  commanding  the  guards,  and  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  acquirements  and  power. 
The  Pope  dreaded  his  ambition,  and  their  fierce, 
indecent,  and  unchristian  disputes  and  animosities 
caused  an  incurable  separation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  both  of  which  had  long 
abandoned  the  primitive  simplicity  and  beautiful 
morality  of  the  early  Chnstians.  Both  had  become 
rich,  pompous,  corrupt,  and  profligate.  During  the 
sixth  and  following  five  centuries,  the  profligate 
lives  of  the  inferior  bishops,  priests,  and  monks, 
are  exposed  and  condenmed  by  every  credible 
writer  on  historical  and  ecclesiastical  E^airs  who 
lived  during  those  periods.  Pride,  insolence, 
simony,  avarice,  pious  frauds,  intemperance,  and 
gross  sensuality  are  enumerated  as|  prevailing 
crimes  and  vices  which  disgraced  both  the  "Western 
and  Oriental  Churches.  "  While,"  says  Mosheim, 
'*  true  religion  lay  buried  under  a  senseless  mass 
of  superstition." 

In  1054  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  by  his  legates, 
excommunicated  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  all  those  professing  the  Greek  dogmas.  This 
diabolical  anathema  enumerates  seven  mortal  here- 
sies of  the  Greeks.  The  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople immediately  after  excommunicated  the 
Pope.  The  separation  was  consummated  in  1183 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Latins,  few  of  whom  es- 
caped the  fierce  and  religious  fury  of  the  Greeks. 
The  clergy  were  burnt  alive  in  their  churches ;  so 
were  the  invalids  in  the  hospitals ;  besides  which 
4,000  Latin  Christians  were  sold  as  slaves  in  per- 
petuity to  the  Ottomans.  Kot  even  in  the  annals 
of  Turkish  cruelties  and  tyranny  do  we  discover 
more  horrible  atrocities  tlum  those  inflicted  by  the 
Greeks  upon  the  Latin  Christians.  Among  other 
indignities,  the  head  of  a  Latin  cardinal,  the  Pope's 
legate,  was  fastened  to  a  dog's  tail  and  dragged 
tluough  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  The  Latins 
who  escaped  by  flight,  murdered  and  robbed  all 
the  Greeks  whom  they  met  on  their  way  back  to 
Italy.  Muratori  and  other  authorities  inform  us 
that,  in  1438,  the  Council  of  Basil,  on  deposing 
Pope  Eugenius,  charged  him  with  "  heresy,  per- 
jury, simony,  tyranny,  schism,  and  with  all  the 
degrading  vices."  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  of  the  Popes.  An  attempt  was  made  a 
month  afterwards  by  Eugenius,  in  the  city  of 
Florence,  when  the  Greek  and  Latin  priests  em- 
braced each  other,  tQ  reconcile  and  \inite  the 


Western  and  Eastern  Churches.  Both  afterwards 
proved  insincere  and  perfidious.  A  similar  attempt 
was  made  in  Bussia  by  Bomish  missionaries,  who 
declared  that  the  guilt  of  idolatry  was  less 
damnable  than  that  of  heresy.  To  this  day  the 
sovereign  and  people  of  Bussia,  and  more  than 
11,000,000  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  are  en- 
thusiastic worshippers  in  the  faith,  and  doctrines, 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church;  and  in 
their  superstitious  ignorance  and  traditions  hate 
the  Boman  Catholics  more  than  they  do  the  Mo- 
hammedans. 

Those  who  worship  according  to  the  text  and 
chapters  of  the  Koran  have  never  had  any  affection 
or  sympathy  with  either  the  Bomish  or  Greek 
Churches.  But  they  have  ever  been  more  tolerant, 
and  they  are  so  at  the  present  time.  In  reference 
to  the  Greek,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
Oriental  Church,  let  us  not  forget  the  fact,  that 
its  professors  are  only  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  Greeks ;  the  great  majority,  about  sixty 
millions,  are  Bussians,  Servians,  and  other  Scla- 
vonians,  Dacians,  Moldavians,  and  Bulgarians. 
We  must  also  keep  in  view  that  the  whole  mass 
is  as  superstitious,  fanaticed,  and  ignorant  as  the 
Mohammedans,  and  that  they  are,  body  and  mind, 
completely  under  the  authority  of  their  priests ; 
and  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  by  no  means, 
as  some  imagine,  under  the  command  of,  or  obe- 
dience to,  the  Yaivodes  and  Boyards.  So  far  with 
respect  to  religion,  the  great  engine  with  which 
Bussia  will  act  in  regard  to  the  Porte  and  the 
Lower  Danubian  territories. 

Let  us  now  review  the  progress  of  Bussia  in 
her  acquisitions  of  territory  by  wars  and  by 
treaty  since  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  we 
are  by  a  continuous  series  of  facts  boimd  to 
admit,  that  her  policy  has  been  uniformly  and 
triumphantly  aggressive;  not  only  with  respect 
to  Poland  and  Asia,  but  especially  in  the  direction 
of  Constantinople. 

There  was  no  sincerity  upon  the  part  of  Bussia 
in  the  treaty  which  ceded  Azoff  to  the  Turks. 
But  the  revolutions  and  anarchy  which  succeeded 
the  death  of  Peter,  in  Bussia,  prevented  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities  against  the*  Turks  until 
1736,  when  the  Empress  Anne  directed  her 
general,  Leonteff,  to  make  an  expedition  against 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  The  pretence  was,  to 
chastise  those  barbarians  for  their  marauding  in- 
cursions over  the  frontier  countries  of  Bussia,  and 
therefore  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Tartar  hordes 
who  inhabited  the  steppes  between  the  Crimea 
and  the  Ukraine.  Leonteff,  with  9,000  Don  Cos- 
sacks and  20,000  regular  troops,  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  the  whole  country  of  the  Tartars ; 
but,  after  a  loss  of  9,000  men,  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  into  Bussia. 

War  was  now  declared  against  the  Turks,  on 
pretence  that  the  Porte  had  not  prevented  the 
incursions  of  the  Tartars.  In  May,  1736,  the 
Bussian  Field-marshal  Miinnich  marched  with 
54,000  troops  towards  the  Crimea,  and  forced 
the  lines  of  Per^kop,  which  forms  the  key  to  the 
Crimean  peninsula.  After  reducing  Kimbom, 
Koslov,  and  other  places,  he  advanced  to  the  usuai 
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residence  of  the  SHian  of  the  Tartars ;  bttt  disease, 
want  of  food,  and  fatigne  forced  him  to  retire 
from  the  peninsala  after  losing  30,000  men,  but 
not  before  he  had  levelled  the  walls  of  P^r^kop. 
Azoff  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  July  following,' 
the  Turks  before  evacuating  it  having  reduced 
the  city  within  the  walls  to  ruins  and  to  ashes. 

A  congress  was  held  at  Niemizoff  in  1737.  The 
exactions  demanded  by  Russia  from  the  Porte 
were  refused,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
French  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Yilleneuvo, 
and  the  mediation  at  the  time  offered  by  England 
and  Holland  was  accepted.  But  notwithstanding 
these  negotiations,  Field-marshal  Miinnich,  at  the 
head  of  60,000  to  70,000  men,  invested  Otchakoff, 
which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  20,000  men. 
This  fortress  was  reduced  by  assault,  after  a  bom- 
bardment which  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of 
its  buildings,  and  the  blowing  up  of  several  pow- 
der magazines,  by  which,  during  the  siege,  16,000 
Turks  perished.  A  Russian  army  of  40,000  men 
then  carried  desolation  over  the  whole  Crimea. 

Austria  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  war  against 
the  Porte.  But  the  three  Austrian  armies  which 
marched  into  the  Danubian  Principalities  were 
each  discomfited,  chiefly  through  the  superior 
generalship  of  Count  de  Bonneval,  formerly  a 
general  in  the  Austrian  service,  but  who,  on  being 
disgraced  by  an  intrigue  at  Court,  had  turned 
Mussulman,  assumed  the  turban,  and  was  created 
a  pacha.  An  attempt  at  negotiation  was  then 
made,  but  the  Grand  Vizier,  Mehemet  Yaghia,  in- 
dignantly rejected  all  the  proposals  advanced  by 
Russia  and  Austria.  One  cause  of  the  rupture  of 
the  negotiationB  was  the  reftisal  of  the  extradition 
of  Ragoczi  from  Turkey,  which  was  demanded  by 
the  Emperor,  who  had  already  offered  a  high 
price  for  his  head.  The  war  was  then  con- 
tinued, but  with  little  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Allied  Powers ;  nor  were  the  Turks  successful  in 
their  subsequent  attempts  against  the  empire. 

Negotiations  were  resumed  without  any  result 
during  the  following  year.  Ayvas  Mehemet,  with 
General  Count  Bonneval,  drove  Count  Wallis 
vrith  great  slaughter  from  the  siege  of  Krotzka. 
The  Grand  Vizier  then  laid  siege  to  Belgrade. 
This  campaign  was  disastrous  to  the  Austrians, 
but  Field-marshal  Miinnich,  with  a  good  com- 
missariat, passed  the  Dniester,  on  the  30th  July, 
and  defeated  the  Turks  at  Choczim,  the  important 
fortress  of  which  fell  into  his  power  three  days 
after  the  battle.  He  soon  afterwards  reduced 
YassT,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  and  received  the 
submission  of  the  archbishop  and  principal  Boy- 
ards  of  the  principality. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Austrians  rendered  it 
desirable  on  the  part  of  Charles  VI.  to  conclude  a 
peace  if  possible  with  the  Porte  ;  and  preliminaries 
were  signed  in  September,  1739,  by  which  Bel- 
grade, with  its  ancient  fortifications,  was  ceded  to 
the  Turks.  The  whole  province  of  Servia,  that 
portion  of  Wallachia  between  the  Aluta  and  the 
Danube,  the  island  and  fortress  of  Ortsora  and 
St.  Elizabeth  were  all  ceded  to  the  Sultan.  Austria 
retained  the  Banat  of  Temeswar  and  the  Save, 

the  old  boundary  west  of  the  Danube  between 


Turkey  and  tho  Austrian  dominions.     All  slaves 
captured  since  the  signature  of  preliminaries  were 
to  be  rendered  up  without  ransom,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  and  the  Save  along  the 
boundary  of  each  country  to  be  free  to  the  sub- 
jects of  both ;  a  general  amnesty  for  the  subjects 
of  both  powers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholie  religion  as 
provided  for  by  previous  treaties  were  to  be  main- 
tained.    Captives  in  the  prisons  of  each  country- 
were  to  be  liberated  in  two  months.     Duels  and 
provocations  to  mutual  combat  were,  as  formerly, 
to  be  prohibited.     In  case  of  a  rupture  between 
the  two  states,  the  subjects  of  each  to  be  recipro- 
cally advised  of  the  same,  in  order  that  they  might 
retire  in  security  beyond  their  confines,  aft;er  having 
liquidated  their  just  debts.     By  the  18th  article 
of  this  treaty  it   was,  however,  provided,    that 
henceforth  no  asylum  or  retreat  should  be  afforded 
to  evil-doers,  to  discarded  or  rebellions  subjects ; 
and  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shonld  be 
obliged  to  punish  those  kinds  of  persons;    also 
thieves  and  brigands,  even  when  they  are  subjects 
of  either  party.     "With  regard  to  Michael  Czaki 
and  other  Hungarians  who,  during  the  war,  found 
an  asylum  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,   liberty 
should  be  given  them  to  remain  in  the  place  of 
their  retreat,  and  for  their  wives  to  join  them. 
The  residence  of  the  ambassadors  at  the  respective 
courts  was  also  provided  for.      By  a  separate 
article  it  was  stipulated,  that  whatever  was  omitted 
in  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  should  be  supplied  in 
the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz,  which  was  to  remain 
in  fuU  force.     In  1 741  a  convention  was  concluded 
between  the  Porte  and  Austria.      It  chiefly  re- 
ferred to  the  adjustment  of  the  frontier.     By  the 
Treaty  of  Belgrade,  entered  into  in  1734  between 
Eussia  and  the  Porte,  a  mutual,  perpetual,  and  in- 
violable peace  was  stipulated  by  both  parties,  and 
obligatory  on   their  heirs  and  successors.     Tho 
fortress  of  Azoff  was  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  territory  of  the  said  fortress  was  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  between  the  two  empires.     Other  stipula- 
tions agreed  to  respecting  the  Tartars  and  the  dis- 
posal of  prisoners  and  slaves  were  much  the  same 
as  those  in  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz.     But  by 
the  Treaty  of  Belgrade,  article  XI.,  Russians  were 
to  be  freely  allowed  to  visit  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  other  holy  places,  without  the  exaction  of  any 
payment  or  tribute;   and  it  was  agreed  that  Rus- 
sian ecclesiastics  should  be  protected  from  any  in- 
dignity or  violence  while  they  remained-  at  those 
places,   or  in  any  other  part  of   the   Ottoman 
dominions.     Their  respective  ambassadors  were  to 
reside  at  the  courts  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Czar, 
and  it  was  agreed,  in  form  of  friendship,  each 
shoidd  present  mutual  presents  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  both  empires.     By  the  Treaty  of  Con- 
stantinople it  was  provided,  that  the  fortress  of 
Azoff  should  be  demolished,  and  that  the  fortresses 
occupied  by  the  Russians  in  Moldavia  should  be 
restored  to  the  Porte  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  captured.     But,  notwithstanding  those 
treaties,  the  Czar  refused  to  demolish  Azoff  until 
the  Porte  had  fulfilled  certain  conditions  respecting 
the  liberation  of  the  f^lavcs.     After  the  death  of 
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the  Empress  Anne,  on  Bussia  granting  the  Porte 
the  satisfaction  demanded,  the  latter  acknow- 
ledged the  title  of  Emperor  in  the  person  of  the 
Czar. 

Wq  must  not  omit  to  state  that,  npon  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Bel- 
grade, between  Bussia  and  the  Porte,  the  German 
Emperor  and  the  Czar  presented,  througli  the 
mediation  of  the  French  ambassador,  a  declaration, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  an  alliance  had 
been  formed  by  his  Sacred  Majesty  of  all  the  Bus- 
sias  and  his  Sacred  Imperial  Majesty,  stipulating 
that  if  one  or  either  should  be  attacked  by  the  Ot- 
toman Emperor,  the  one  should  be  obliged  to 
furnish  the  other  with  30,000  auxiliary  b'oops. 
The  Treaty  of  Belgrade  was  humiliating  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  YI. ;  but  it  has  remained  in  force 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  period 
the  Austrians  and  the  Turks  remained  at  peace  — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  1 740  to  the  year 
1790,  although  the  Court  of  Yienna  by  negotia- 
tions extended  her  dominions  at  the  expense  of 
the  Porte,  without  disturbing  the  peace  proyided 
for  by  this  treaty. 

By  a  secret  convention  concluded  between  the 
Empress  Catherine  and  Frederick  the  Great,  King 
of  Prussia,  in  1767,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
empress  should  march  an  army  into  Poland :  this 
aggression  led  to  the  first  partition  of  that  un- 
happy kingdom,  as  it  did,  in  tho  following  year, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Court  of  Yersailles,  to  the 
declaration  by  the  latter  of  tho  war  of  1768 
against  Bussia. 

IT. — ^PABTTTIOJr   OP  POLAND. 

The  subversion  of  Poland,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  its  government,  may  be  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the 
power  of  electing  the  Ifing  being  vested  in  an 
aristocracy  jealous  of  each  other,  often  treacherous 
to  their  country,  and  frequently  the  mere  instru- 
ments of  foreign  potentates.  The  great  majority 
of  the  population  were  then,  and  are  still,  serfs, 
the  personal  property  of  the  great  landowners. 
Those  barbarous  military  and  spiritual  associations, 
known  as  the  Teutonic  Knights,  had,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  Christianity,  which  they  effected 
only  by  fire  and  sword,  among  the  Germanic  and 
Sclavonic  nations  of  the  'North  of  Europe,  acquired 
a  territorial  sovereignty  over  East  Prussia.  In 
1255,  the  bishopric  of  Biga  was  erected  into  an 
archbishopric,  and  included  Livonia  and  Prussia ; 
both  forming  a  description  of  military  and  eccle- 
siastical republics.  But  the  archbishop  arrogated 
to  himself  many  regal  prerogatives,  while  he  and 
the  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order  were  en- 
gaged in  ferocious  and  interminable  quarrels.  In 
1352,  the  grand  master  purchased,  for  19,000  sil- 
ver marks,  the  whole  of  Esthonia  from  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  by  which  accession  of  territory 
and  sovereignty  he  acquired  a  complete  prepon- 
derance over  the  archbishop. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Eussians  attempted  to  invade  Livonia ;  but  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  grand  master. 
East  Prussia  had  previously  been  ceded  to  Poland 


by  the  Teutonic  knights,  after  a  disastrous  war  to 
the  latter  country,  by  the  Treaty  of  Thorn.  By 
the  Peace  of  Cracow,  in  1526-7,  East  Prussia  was 
ceded  by  Poland  to  the  Protestant  Prince  Albert, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburgh.  "William  of  Branden- 
burgh,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  suddenly 
professed  the  Protestant  religion,  and  decided  on 
secularising  the  archbishopric.  He  was  defeated 
in  the  attempt.  In  1558,  the  Czar  Ivan  Yasili- 
avitch  invaded  Livonia,  and  reduced  several  towns 
and  fortresses.  But  by  the  Treaty  of  "Wilna,  Li- 
vonia was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  it 
was  stipulated  by  the  second  article  that  the  inha- 
bitants should  freely  exercise  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, without  the  king  having  any  right  to  inter- 
fere in  their  devotions.  The  master  of  Livonia, 
at  the  same  time,  had  the  title  conferred  upon 
him  of  Duke  of  Courland. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Kioff,  or  Kiev,  between  Bussia 
and  Poland,  1582,  the  Czar  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Poland  all  the  territories,  and  castles,  and  pos- 
sessions which  he  had  captured  in  Livonia,  with 
aU  their  villages  and  dependencies.  In  this 
cession  were  included  no  less  than  thirty-six 
principal  towns. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  treaty,  war  was  con- 
tinued between  the  Bussians  and  the  Swedes,  and 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland  formed  their 
battle-fields.  By  the  Peace  of  Teusin  it  was 
stipulated  that  Sweden  should  retain  possession  of 
Esthonia,  with  the  portion  of  Livonia  which  had 
been  captured.  At  the  same  time  a  mutual  re- 
storation of  captured  towns  and  dependencies 
took  place  between  Bussia  and  Poland,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  agreed  to  abandon  the  titles 
of  livonia,  Smolensko,  and  Themagoff.  The 
image  of  St.  Nicholas,  captured  by  the  Poles^  waft 
then  restored. 

The  progress  of  the  Swedes  against  Poland 
after  hostilities  had  been  commenced  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  in  1625,  deprived  Poland  of  its  remain- 
ing territories  in  Livonia ;  but  by  the  Treaty  of 
Altmark  several  captured  places  were  restored. 
In  1634,  by  the  Treaty  of  Wiesmar,  it  was  sti- 
pulated between  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Poland 
that  the  latter  would  renounce  his  rights  to  the 
throne  of  Bussia  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  that  he  would  relieve  all  Bussians  from  the 
oath  of  fidelity  they  had  taken  to  Michael 
Feodorowitz,  acknowledged  as  Grand  Duke.  The 
Grand  Duke  thereupon  surrendered  to  the  King 
of  Poland  several  provinces,  towns,  and  castles, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  exercise  no  hos- 
tilities against  the  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
and  Courland. 

This  treaty  was  sworn  to  by  the  King  of  Poland 
at  Warsaw,  in  presence  of  the  Bussian  ambassador, 
and  by  the  Czar  at  St.  Peteraburgh,  in  presence  of 
the  Polish  ambassador.  By  the  Treaty  of  Stums- 
dorff,  1635,  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  that  part 
of  Prussia  which  had  been  conquered  by  Gus- 
tavus,  with  the  exception  of  Pilau,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Elector  of  Brandenbargh,  with 
various  other  places  and  towns.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  loss  of  all  the  Swedish 
conquests  east  and  south  of  tho  Baltic,  and  from 
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this  period  we  also  date  the  growing  aBcendancy 
of  Prussia  in  Grermany.  By  the  celebrated  treaty- 
negotiated  and  concluded,  1 660,  at  the  convent  of 
Oliva,  near  the  village  of  Sobboth,  in  Poland,  the 
King  of  Poland  ceded  several  places  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  while  the  latter  surrendered  his  preten- 
sions to  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  The  Duke  of 
Courland  by  the  same  treaty  was  restored  to  his 
sovereignty. 

The  Cossacks,  whose  descendants  now  formed 
a  formidable  number  of  the  subjects  of  the  Czar, 
were  most  of  them  for  a  long  period  under  the 
dominion  of  Poland.  Their  revolt  against  the 
latter  caused  a  war  of  thirty  years  between  Russia 
and  Poland,  and  the  termination  of  which,  in 
1667,  secured  for  ever  the  ascendancy  of  the 
former  over  the  latter.  The  country  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes 
flows,  between  the  latitude  of  50  and  53  deg. 
north,  being  about  210  miles  in  length  and  120  in 
breadth,  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Ukraine,  or  Little  Eussia;  the  word  **  Ukraine** 
in  the  Sclavonic  language  meaning  frontier.  This 
country,  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks,  formed,  from 
its  situation,  a  sort  of  frontier  between  Bussian 
Poland,  Little  Tartary,  and  Turkey ;  and  the  city 
of  Kiev,  or  Kioff,  became  in  1037  the  capital  of 
Bussia.  But  afterwards  Kiev  had  its  own  princes, 
who  lost  their  independence  in  1240,  when  the 
country  was  devastated  by  the  Moguls,  who  re- 
mained for  eighty  years  masters  of  Little  Bussia. 
In  1366  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania  added  the 
Ukraine  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  Cossacks  became  known  as  regular  military 
hordes.  In  1569  Lithuania  was  definitively  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  in 
1579  the  Cossacks  were  by  Stephen  Batorie  divided 
into  six  regiments,  each  consisting  of  1,000  men. 
They  were  distributed  under  different  banners, 
and  each  Cossack,  knowing  the  banner  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  rallied  to  it  on  the  first  call  of 
war.     Each  regiment  had  its  chief,  or  Hetman. 

When  Yladislaus,  the  seventh  king  of  Poland, 
contemplated  rendering  the  throne  hereditary  in 
his  own  house,  he  resolved  to  place  the  Cossacks 
in  a  formidable  position ;  but  this  bloody  and  des- 
perate plan  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  his  death; 
and  in  1653  the  chief  of  the  Cossacks  threw  him- 
self  on  the  protection  of  Bussia,  with  whom  they 
had  a  common  origin,  a  common  language  and 
religion;  and  the  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
Czar  in  1654  having  led  to  an  immediate  war  be- 
tween Bussia  and  Poland,  the  former  made  several 
conquests,  which  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to 
retain. 

The  great  alliance  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  between 
the  powers  of  the  North  was  dissolved  by  Poland 
deserting  the  alliance  and  by  other  defections,  and 
by  the  Peace  of  Neustad  in  1721,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  XII.  Meantime  Prussia  and  Bussia, 
especially  the  former,  after  the  accession  of  Fred- 
erick in  1740,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
disordered  condition  of  Poland,  and  in  the  year 
1773  the  first  partition  of  that  kingdom,  or  rather 


oligarchy,  was  completed.  This  first  act  of  robbery 
must  be  charged  against  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Catherine  II.,  Maria  Theresa  having  been  actually 
forced  by  the  philosophical  Sovereign  of  Prussia 
to  accept  a  section  of  the  plunder,  in  order  to  com- 
mit her  afterwards  as  a  participator  in  the  crime. 

It  was  preceded  in  1768  by  the  war  which  the 
Court  of  YersaiUes  excited  the  Porte  to  declare 
against  Bussia,  in  order  to  check  the  dangerous 
growing  power  of  the  Czar.  This  was  a  bloody 
war  of  many  battles,  and  the  success  of  the 
Bussians  in  most  of  the  murderous  campaigns 
led  to  vast  acquisitions  of  territories. 

It  was  in  1769  that  a  Bussian  fleet  first  ap- 
peared on  the  Mediterranean.  Thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  and  as  many  frigates,  sailed  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Spiritoff,  in  September  of 
that  year;  and  in  April  1770,  a  second  fleet  of 
fonr  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate,  nnder  the 
command  of  Vice-admiral  Elphinstone  (a  British 
subject),  to  join  Spiritoff,  Soon  after,  a  third 
squadron,  commanded  by  Yice-admiral  Arff  (a 
Dane),  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  previously  collected 
in  Sardinia,  Leghorn,  and  other  places,  for  the 
combined  Bussian  fleet,  by  Count  Alexis  Orlofl^ 
brother  to  Catherine's  favourite.  This  armament 
sailed  for  the  Morea  with  troops,  made  several 
descents  with  little  success,  until  Orloff  at- 
tacked the  Turkish  fleet  of  ahips  and  gal- 
leys, between  Chio  and  Libemos,  Asia  Minor, 
in  July.  The  flag- ships  of  both  the  Bussian 
and  Turkish  admiraLs  were  blown  up.  Nearly 
all  the  crews  were  destroyed ;  the  admiralB  were 
saved.  The  Turkish  fleet  then  retreated  to 
the  Port  of  Tchesme,  where  they  were  two 
days  afterwards  all  burnt  by  tJie  Bussians. 
Several  places  in  the  Morea,  Chio,  Lemnos,  and 
Mytiline,  were  taken  by  the  Bussians,  and  the  in- 
telligence of  these  victories,  and  of  those  in  the 
Crimea,  Wallachia,  and  other  parts  to  the  north, 
by  the  Bussian  armies,  caused  the  utmost  con- 
sternation at  Constantinople. 

In  1771  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  especially  the  former,  became  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  Bussia,  and  a  secret  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  6th  July,  between  Maria  Theresa 
and  the  Porte,  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the 
former  agreed  to  aid  the  latter  by  negotiation  and, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  to  cause  the  Bussian 
army  to  retreat  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Those  principalities  were  then  very  much  in  the 
same  condition  with  respect  to  occupation  as  they 
are  at  the  time  we  now  write.  Frederick  acted 
at  the  same  time  with  great  energy  and  candour. 

An  armistice  was  in  consequence  agreed  to  at 
Giurgewo,  on  the  Danube,  between  tiie  Bussian 
and  Turkish  armies,  and  also  between  their  re- 
spective fleets  at  the  Isle  of  Pares.  This  cessation 
of  armed  hostilities  was  prolonged  until  the  end 
of  the  inauspicious  congress  held  at  Bucharest  in 
April,  1773. 

The  rupture  of  this  congress  was  solely  owing 
to  the  determination  of  Catherine  not  ifi  cede 
back  the  Crimea  to  the  Porte.  It  has,  however, 
been  often  asserted,  that  the  influence  of  the 
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Prencli  ambassador  preyented  the  Sultan  from 
acceding  to  the  decision  of  the  Czarina.  War  re- 
commenced ;  the  Bussian  general  with  his  army 
crossed  the  Danube,  although  boldly  opposed. 
He  besieged  the  strong  fortress  of  Silistria,  but 
after  many  bloody  assaults,  he  was  as  often  re- 
pulsed, and  General  Weissman,  who  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  Eussians,  was  killed,  after  per- 
forming several  brilliant  exploits,  which  enabled 
the  Eussian  army  to  re-cross  the  Danube.  In 
1773-4  several  battles  were  fought  with  various 
success  and  defeat.  Suwaroff,  on  the  22nd  June, 
crossed  the  Danube  with  a  part  of  his  army. 
He  occupied  Bulgaria;  and,  after  one  of  his 
generals  gaining  a  decisive  battle,  the  Turkish 
troops,  worn  out  and  ill-fed,  demanded  of  the 
Yizier  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Kaynarji, 
which  was  signed  on  the  21st  July,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Treaty  of  Fruth.  The  stipulations  of  this  ce- 
lebrated treaty,  like  those  of  several  others  between 


Eussia  and  Turkey,  are  so  little  known*  in  "Western 
Europe,  yet  so  important,  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  actual  relations  of  those  empires  with  each 
other,  that  we  must  reserve  a  summary  of  their 
details  a  future  I^umber. 

J.  M.G. 

{To  be  continued.) 

*  The  authorities  for  this  essay  on  Russia  and  Turkey 
are  voluminous,  and  the  writer  has  examined  them 
with  great  care,  in  the  face  of  all  the  exaggerations  and 
misrepresentations  put  forth  at  this  critical  and^rave 
period  by  visionary  enthusiasts  and  impractical  poli- 
ticians. 

Our  authorities  are,  chiefly,  that  great  work,  "Le  Corps 
Diplomatique,"  by  Dumont,  and  his  continuators ;  Mar- 
ten's "Collection  of  Treaties;"  Puffendorflf;  Von  Ham- 
mer's "  History  of  the  Turks ;"  that  admirable  work, 
"  Histoire  Abregee  des  Traites  de  Pais,*'  by  C.  G.  Von 
Each,  continued  by  F.  Schoel,  Councillor  of  the  Prussian 
Embassy  at  Paris  (Brussels,  1838);  Tooke's  "  History 
of  Russia;"  and  various  diplomatic  papers  in  our  pos- 
session, besides  numerous  other  works  and  documents  to 
which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  refer. 
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0  Chbistmas!  jolly  Christmas! 

Js  come  our  hearts  to  cheer, 
With  holly  crown'd,  and  mistletoe, 

The  monarch  of  the  year ! 
With  merry  din  invite  him  in, 

And  heap  the  yule-logs  higher, 
And  pour  the  vrine  that  all  may  join 

To  greet  the  good  old  sire. 

For,  hark !  the  gale  is  rising, 

The  winds  blow  loud  and  strong, 
And  on  the  gloomy  storm-cloud  thron'd 

Dark  Winter  sweeps  along. 
But  what  care  we !  with  shout  and  glee, 

While  beauty's  eye  shines  bright, 
Blithe  hours  we'll  spend,  and  our  old  friend 

Shall  be  our  guest  to-night. 

O  Christmas !  social  Christmas ! 

In  cottage  and  in  hall, 
To  rich  and  poor  a  welcome  friend, 

Alike  belov'd  of  all ; 
To  hear  thy  voice  our  babes  rejoice 

And  clap  their  tiny  hands, 
While  age  with  thee  can  jocund  be, 

And  join  the  festive  bands. 

With  game,  and  dance,  and  carol, 

We'll  hail  thee  as  of  yore ; 
To  thee,  from  many  a  flowing  bowl 

A  rich  libation  poiu*; 
And  while  the  snow  in  drifts  doth  blow, 

While  moans  the  dreary  blast. 
Our  mirth  and  joys  shall  higher  rise, — 

Away  our  cares  we'U  cast. 


O  Christmas !  sacred  Christmas ! 

From  yonder  village  bells, 
To  herald  thy  majestic  step. 

The  pealing  music  swells ; 
And  voices  rise  'neath  midnight  skies, 

In  holy,  solemn  strain, 
To  tell  how  He  of  Bethlehem 

Was  bom  on  earth  to  reign. 

Come,  come  with  ancient  Christmas, 

To  yonder  hallow'd  pile, 
And  hear  the  sounding  anthem  roll 

Along  the  lengthened  aisle ; 
With  footsteps  slow,  up  let  us  go 

Where  our  forefathers  trod. 
To  worship  there,  in  fervent  prayer, 

And  hear  the  man  of  God ! 

0  Christmas  I  fleeting  Christmas! 

Thou  ever  beckonest  on, 
Though  memory  dwells  o'er  vanish'd  hopes. 

And  loved  ones  dead  and  gone. 
Thou  must  not  stay,  but  far  away 

Through  Winter's  dreary  halls. 
To  greet  the  year  thou  dost  appear. 

The  bright  new  year  that  calls. 

And  onward,  ever  onward. 

Through  realms  of  frost  and  snow. 
Till  Winter  merges  into  Spring, 

And  wild  March  trumpets  blow. 
Soon  will  the  day,  with  lengthened  ray, 

Foretel  the  summer  flowers ; 
But  while  they're  here,  with  social  cheer, 

We'll  spend  the  Christmas  hours. 

Kettering.  J-  A.  L. 
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A  BEAM  of  braided  moonlight  fell 

Upon  a  sleeping  girl, 
And  shot  its  silvery  lines  athwart 

A  neck  of  dazzUng  pearl. 

Her  hands,  like  folded  leaves,  were  claspt, 

Her  head  serenely  bent. 
Her  spotless  form,  love's  proper  shrine, 

Eeclined  in  sweet  content. 

Her  brow  was  polished,  arched,  and  smooth, 

Her.  eyes  of  raven  hue, 
Her  lips  were  pouting,  rich,  ripe,  moist, 

And  steeped  in  rosy  dew. 

Her  teeth  were  white  as  garden  drops, 

That  droop  in  wintry  bowers, 
And  glimmered  *twixt  her  ruby  lips. 

Like  glow-worms  'neath  the  flowers. 

Her  frolic  curls  of  jet  embraced 

Dissolvingly  below. 
Upon  a  queenlv  sculptured  neck, 

That  mocked  the  Alpine  snow. 


And  when  those  brilliant  orbs  peeped  out 

Beneath  their  silken  shroud, 
It  seemed  as  if  the  sun  had  burst 

Some  dark  o'ercharging  cloud. 

But  when  the  torch  of  love  lit  up 

Each  calm  unslumbering  qye. 
It  was  as  though  two  stranger  stars 

Were  shining  in  the  sky. 

Her  step  was  musical  and  soft, 
Her  speech  one  stream  of  son^, 

Sweet  as  the  dying  swan's  bewail, 
Breeze-loving,  borne  along. 

Her  presence  breathed  the  balm  of  heaven, 

One  glance  of  that  dear  face 
Brought  back  earth's  vanished  Paradise — 

Her  long-lost  Eden  race. 


Magdalen  HaU,  Oxford, 
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The  "  Eastern  Question "  has  become  a  regular 
puzzle  to  our  credulous,  diplomatizing  Govern- 
ment. When  they  thought  they  had  actually 
"  belled  the  cat,"  and  brought  the  ^NTorthem  Bear 
to  terms  indicative  of  peace  and  retrogression, 
they  were  themselves  brought  to  a  stand-still  of  a 
sudden  by  the  Turks  taking  the  initiative  in 
warlike  demonstrations.  This  was  quite  unfore- 
seen by  our  sapient  rulers,  who  had  pronounced 
the  passage  across  the  Danube  an  utter  impossi- 
bility at  this  season  of  the  year.  They  therefore 
kept  on  protocolling  and  negotiating  on  the 
**  Eastern  question,"  with  as  much  condB.dence  as 
if  Old  Nick  (we  reaUy  mean  the  Czar)  had  been 
divested  of  his  ''  horns,  hoof,  and  tail,  and  become 
anither  mon,"  as  the  Scotch  minister  benevolently 
anticipated  of  the  Czar's  arch-prototype.  "At 
any  rate,"  said  they,  "  there  can  be  no  fighting 
till  the  spring,  and  by  that  time  all  will  be  ami- 
cably setUed,  the  two  belligerent  armies  remaining 
'in  statu  quo,'  defying  each  other  in  pantomime 
across  the  impassable  Danube." 

A  French  writer  of  the  last  century,  (Helve- 
tius,)  foretelling  a  Catholic  crusade  against  Eng- 
land, says,  ''the  sea  is  a  weak  barrier  against 
religious  fanaticism."  Just  so ;  and  the  Danube, 
a  sUll  weaker ;  so  that  a  considerable  sprinkling 


of  this  fanaticism  having  infused  itself  into  the 
armies  on  both  sides  that  river,  our  Grovemment 
were  surprised  one  fine  morning  lately,  on  learn- 
ing that  the  most  active  of  the  two  had  actually 
passed  the  "impassable"  stream,  and  soundly 
thrashed  their  opponents,  and  thus  obtained  the 
prestige  of  victory;  and  that,  upon  a  second 
encounter,  they  had  repeated  the  dose,  and  sent 
their  enemies  to  the  right  about  "  with  a  pro- 
digious flea  in  their  ear."  So  much  for  our 
diplomacy  and  its  results. 

The  Lancashire  "strikes"  continue  in  full 
force  with  unabated  virulence  and  destructiveness; 
the  masters,  in  other  towns  than  Preston  and 
Wigan,  having  found  it  expedient  to  shut  their 
mills,  in  order  to  prevent  their  men  from  aiding 
the  "  turn-outs."  This  will  fearftilly  cut  off  the 
resources  of  the  latter,  and  spread  misery  and 
distress,  not  only  amongst  the  operatives  them- 
selves, but  amongst  the  innocent  and  helpless 
families,  to  an  incalculable  extent.  That  the 
"  turn-outs  "  should  suppose  that  they  can  hold 
out  successfully  against  the  capitalists,  is  an  ab- 
surdity; and  although  we  do  not  pretend  to 
adjust  t^e  balance  of  blame,  as  between  the  par- 
ties, which,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  affair, 
would  be  useless,  we  cannot  but  award  the  meed 
of  folly  to  the  operatives  in  choosing  the  eve  of 
winter,  and  a  dack  time,  for  a  demonstratioUi 
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which,  to  succeed  at  all,  requireB  a  busy  time  and 
full  work  to  give  it  efficiency.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  men  have  calculated  on  the  drain  upon 
the  labour-market  by  the  extensive  emigration,  to 
tuge  their  claim  to  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
trade,  ob  partner s^  rather  than  wages  as  workmen 
and  servants.  Thus,  the  Spinners  Committee 
avow  that  they  aim  at  ruling  ''the  destinies  of 
the  trade;''  and  accordingly,  when  Mr.  Naylor 
offered  his  men  an  advance  of  five  per  cent.,  the 
committee  peremptorily  refiised  to  accede  to  it, 
and  demanded  ten  per  cent,  in  addition,  or  fifteen 
per  cent. 

There  is  not  a^hadow  of  a  doubt  on  our  mind, 
as  to  how  this  internecine  contest  will  terminate. 
All  former  experience  goes  to  show,  that  while 
the  masters  are  fully  alive  to  the  dangerous  expe- 
dient of  yielding  to  this  ''  combined  action ''  of 
the  whole  body  of  workmen,  they  can,  like  the 
master  engineers,  hold  out,  —  at  an  enormous 
sacrifice,  it  is  true, — until  downright  starvation 
drives  tiie  operatives  to  submission;  and,  at  the 
present  high  rates  of  provisions,  this  will  not  take 
long.  We  shall  sincerely  rejoice  to  hear,  that 
both  parties,  —  "  letting  bygones  be  bygones,"  — 
liave  mutually  abandoned  their  "combined  ac- 
tion;" and,  without  making  a  question  of  ''which 
begun  firsV'  settled  their  differences  upon  the 
principles  of  justice,  which  are  always  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  sound  political  economy. 

We  used  formerly  to  hear  a  great  deid  about 
'^  justice  for  Ireland,"  when  Dauiel  the  Second 
reigned  in  that  country.  We  confess,  however, 
that  we  never  could  exactly  make  out  what  was 
comprehended  in  that  term.  The  items,  in  fact, 
were  so  numerous,  that  we  compared  the  com- 
pound, in  our  own  mind,  to  the  medicine  some 
years  ago  advertised  by  a  quack,  as  "  the  omni- 
jfariotu  mass  coagulated  from  the  HermaUpticfluidl^^ 
which  "all  the  old  women"  thought  must  be 
an  excellent  specific  because  it  was  incomprehen- 
sible. Be  that  as  it  may,  Sandy  has  now  taken 
up  the  motto ;  and  the  "  Land  o'  Cakes  "  is  alive 
£n)m  north  to  south,  and  firom  east  to  west,  with 
the  gathering  cry  of  "  Justice  to  Scotland ! "  and 
a  "National  Association  for  the  Yindication  of 
Scottish  Eights"  has  been  formed,  headed  by  Lord 
Eglinton.  A  numerous  meeting  was  held  during 
the  past  month  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  measure 
of  justice  required  was  clearly  and  temperately 
defined.  It  comprehended  the  appointment  of  a 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  (they  have  one  for 
Ireland, )  amore  equal  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the 
Imperial  expenditure  in  public  works,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  representatives  in  Parliament, 
the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the 
Scottish  coast,  &c.  &c.  The  temperate  manner  in 
which  these  and  other  claims  were  urged,  and  the 
unanimity  that  prevailed  amongst  those  present, 
is  quite  refreshing,  and  in  accordance  with  that 
sober  good  sense  and  love  of  order,  for  which  the 
Scotch  are  noted.  We  heartily  wish  success  to 
this  movement,  convinced  as  we  are,  that  Scotland 
has  a  just  claim  to  equal  rights  and  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  Imperial  expendi- 
ture. 


We  are  glad  to  learn,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gis- 
borne,  that  the  "Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction 
Company"  have  finally  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting 
the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  without  locks  ;  and  that  the  preli- 
minary expedition  for  completing  the  surveys 
of  the  isthmus  and  the  pecuniary  arrangements 
with  the  New  Granadian  Government,  will  leave 
England  on  the  17th  December,  under  the  charge 
of  Lionel  Grisbome,  Esq.,  the  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is  most  gratifying,  too,  to  learn,  that 
the  French,  American,  New  Granadian,  and  Eng- 
lish Governments  co-operate  in  the  undertaking, 
both  as  regards  this  expedition,  and  in  guarantee- 
ing the  permanent  neutrality  of  the  territory 
through^  which  the  navigation  is  to  pass. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  Dublin  closed  on  the 
last  week  in  October;  and,  as  a  worthy  Irish 
correspondent  of  ours  remarked,  fuUy  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  projectors,  except  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  some  ten  thousand  pounds  on 
the  balance-sheet!  We  regret  this  result  the 
more,  on  account  of  the  general  conviction,  that 
if  it  had  been  kept  open  another  month  the  defi- 
ciency would  have  been  covered.  A  vast  number 
of  the  Irish  gentry,  who  had  been  absent  the  entire 
summer,  were  then  returning  home,  and  were 
anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  with 
their  families.  The  failure  also  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Irish  railway 
companies,  who,  most  impoliticly,  revised  to 
lower  their  fares  until  the  last  fortnight ;  when 
they  reluctantly  did  this,  the  rush  of  people  from 
the  country  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  visitors. 
In  this  respect  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  companies 
is  in  perfect  contrast  with  those  of  England,  whicli 
afforded  every  facility  to  the  public  to  witness  the 
wonders  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  cholera  continues  its  progress  through  the 
country  and  the  metropolis.  Hitherto  its  march 
has  been  slow ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the 
approach  of  winter  has  checked  its  ravages,  it  may 
wholly  disappear  before  the  cold  season  is  over. 
It  has  been  particularly  fatal  at  seaports  and  on 
shipboard ;  and  many  emigrant  vessels  have  had 
to  report  an  imusual  number  of  deaths  by  that 
disease  and  diarrhoea. 

The  Encumbered  Estates  Court  in  Ireland  sold 
last  week  property  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  the  land  fetching 
£:om  seventeen  to  thirty  years*  purchase.  Tho 
good  that  must  result  to  that  country  from  thus 
setting  free  so  large  an  amount  of  landed  property 
is  incsdculable,  and  is  apparent  in  all  directions. 

It  is  said  that  Government  are  in  possession  of 
intelligence  that  the  combined  fieets  have  entered 
the  Black  Sea.  The  tenders  for  the  contracts  for 
supplying  the  French  fleet  with  provisions,  diuing 
the  period  they  shall  remain  in  the  Bosphorus, 
or  the  Black  Sea,  were  ordered  to  be  sent  in  by 
the  16th  November. 

COLONIES  AND  D£P£KD£KCt£d. 

The  intelligence  from  India  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  famous  bandit  chief,  Meatoon,  with 
4; 000  of  5,000  followers,  and  his  colleague,  Moung 
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Gonng,  with  6,000,  are  devastating  the  territories 
in  Burmah,  under  British  authority,  and  exercising 
every  kind  of  cruelty  on  the  inhabitants.  They 
are  said  to  be  within  four  days'  march  of  Rangoon, 
where  the  British  force  is  only  800  strong. 

It  is  rumoured  that  an  alliance  has  been  en- 
tered into  between  Russia  and  the  Government  of 
Cabul ;  to  which  report,  the  foul  assassination  of 
Colonel  Mackeson  gives  a  kind  of  confirmation. 
The  more  probable  supposition,  however,  is,  that 
Dost  Mahomed  is  rather  inclined  to  co-operate 
with  Russia  against  the  Turks,  than  against  the 
English. 

In  Australia  the  **  Diggins"  continue  to  yield 
a  largo  amount  of  gold,  but  as  they  now  have  a 
mint  of  their  own,  the  colonists  will  most  proba- 
bly send  the  produce  of  the  gold  fields  over  sea  in 
specie,  instead  of  bullion  or  gold  dust.  A  lm*ge 
excess  of  imports,  a  few  weeks  ago,  had  lowered 
the  price  of  goods ;  but  the  excess  is  considered 
80  temporary  and  unimportant  by  the  merchants 
acquainted  with  that  portion  of  our  commerce, 
that  they  have  continued  to  purchase  for  the 
Australian  market,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
enormous  consumption  will  soon  clear  off  any 
surplus  that  may  have  accumulated. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  unexpected  an- 
nouncement that  Sir  George  Clerk  had  arrived, 
with  a  commission  to  make  arrangements  for 
abandoning  the  Orange  River  sovereignty,  has 
again  thrown  the  settlers,  in  that  part  of  the 
colony,  into  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  ex- 
asperation against  the  Government.  The  reasons 
for  this  determination  have  not  been  made  public, 
nor  was  any  intimation  given  of  it  in  Parliament 
during  the  last  session,  otherwise  it  is  probable 
a  considerable  opposition  would  have  been  raised 
to  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  interests  which 
will  be  sacrificed  by  this  abandonment,  will  be 
considered  by  the  Government,  and  compensation 
awarded  to  the  sufferers. 

The  "Friend  of  the  Sovereignty"  of  the  18th. 
August,  announces  the  death  of  Commandant- 
General  A.  W.  J.  Pretorius,  of  the  Trans  Vaal 
Republic,  in  South  AMca.  His  character  and 
history  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  Before  his 
death  he  exhorted  his  coadjutors  in  ofiSce  to  culti- 
vate the  Mendship  of  the  British  nation. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  Canadas  is,  the  vast  increase  of  emigrants 
j&om  the  Southern  States  of  America.  These 
poor  fugitive  slaves  now  number  35,000,  and 
form  a  kind  of  border  phalanx  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince, that  would  prove  a  powerful  barrier  to  any 
aggressive  action  against  it.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  now  leaves  the  slave  no  alternative,  but  to 
abandon  the  States  of  the  Union  as  quickly  as 
possible,  there  being  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his 
foot  within  them. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  legislature  has  followed 
the  example  of  that  of  Maine,  Massachussetts,  &c., 
and  have  passed  a  law,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits,  except  under  special  license  for  me- 
dical or  scientific  purposes.  There  is  a  growing 
conviction,  that  nothing  but  this  plan  can  pre- 
vent; or  even  mitigate,  the  enormous  and  deadly 


evils  to  society  arising  from  the  free  sale  of  these 
moral  and  physical  poisons,  the  taste  for  which 
appears  to  be  rather  on  the  increase  than  other- 
wise. The  extraordinary  effects  of  the  **  Maine 
Law,"  wherever  it  has  been  adopted,  are  so  pal- 
pable and  so  beneficial,  that  it  must  recommend 
itself  to  every  man  who  feels  any  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  species.  We  should  heartily  rejoice 
to  see  this  law  introduced  into  the  United  King- 
dom, where  it  is  quite  as  much  needed  as  in  the 
New  World. 

France,  like  England,  is  almost  exclusively  oc- 
cupied by  the  all-absorbing  question  of  the  Turko- 
Russian  affair,  which  is  as  momentous  to  that  country 
as, it  is  to  us.  The  manifesto  issued  by  the  Auto- 
crat on  the  1st  November,  which  consists  of  a  string 
of  tl^  most  palpable  fSalsehoods,  has  been  responded 
to  by  the  French  Government,  or  rather  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  in  a  manner  which  will  sting  the  tyrant 
to  the  quick.  "  It  is  not  exact,"  says  this  docu- 
ment, ^'  to  say  that  the  principal  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope have  vainly  endeavoured  by  their  exhorta- 
tions, to  shake  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte."  This  sounds  exceedingly  like  giving  the 
Czar  the  lie  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  **  you  say  the 
things  which  is  not;"  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
French  Emperor  thus  firm  in  denoimcing  a  docu- 
ment doubtless  intended  to  sow  discord  between 
the  two  countries,  which^  of  all  others,  have  now 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  keep  on  terms  of  tho 
strictest  amity. 

The  character  of  the  Turks  has  been  raised  in- 
definitely in  the  estimation  of  the  political  world 
by  the  moral  courage  they  have  evinced  in  taking 
the  initiative  by  dedaring  war  against  the  invader, 
and  following  up  that  act  by  conmiencing  hos- 
tDities.  The  passage  of  the  Danube,  at  this  sea- 
son, in  the  face  of  a  hostile  army,  was  considered 
an  impossibility  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  Turkish  army  with  great  ease,  and 
without  any  opposition  from  the  enemy  until  they 
had  effected  their  object.  Then  the  Russians 
under  Gortschakoff  attacked  the  Turks  at  Oltenitza, 
but  were  completely  routed  with  considerable  loss. 
A  second  engagement  also  took  place  with  a  simi- 
lar result,  which  obliged  the  Russians  to  sound 
a  retreat.  Subsequent  accounts  inform  us  that 
the  heavy  rains  which  fell  had  induced  the  Turkish 
general  to  abandon  the  intention  of  marching  to 
Bucharest,  to  relinquish  aU  the  posts  he  occupied 
on  the  left  side  of  iiie  river,  with  the  exception  of 
Kalafat,  and  to  re-cross  the  Danube  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops,  without  fighting.  This 
latter  part,  however,  is  a  Russian  account,  trans- 
mitted by  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  Vienna,  and  it  is 
in  a  measure  contradicted  by  the  French  consul  at 
Bucharest,  who  reports  that  he  heard  a  continuous 
firing  of  cannon  in  the  direction  of  the  Danube ; 
and  the  Turks  give  the  true  reason  for  re-crossing 
the  stream, — ^the  right  bank  being  more  healthy. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  this  affair,  that,  of  ihe 
80,000  Russians  who  were  said  to  have  crossed 
the  Pruth,  not  half  of  them  can  be  accounted  for; 
and  that  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty 
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thousand  were  ready  to  oppose  tlie  Turks  on  their 
crossing  the  river.  The  accounts  received  from 
the  scene  of  action  are,  in  fact,  so  vague  and  con- 
tradictory, that  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the  truth 
any  further  than  that  all  of  them  admit  the 
Russians  to  have  been  beaten. 

On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  is  a 
general  movement  among  the  Mahometan  popu- 
lations. The  Aifghanistans  have  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  to  request  him  to  allow  the 
Mahometans  in  his  provinces  to  take  part  against 
the  Eussians.  And  Abda  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
commander  of  the  army  of  Asia,  had  passed  through 
Erzeroum  and  ETars,  and  entered  Immerita  (a 
Eussion  province  wrested  from  Persia),  and  was 
received  by  the  mountaineers  with  demonstrations 
of  joy.  A  general  attack  was  to  be  made  upon 
the  whole  Eussian  line,  which  is  of  very  great 
extent  and  but  weakly  defended.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  contest  will  result  in 
the  separation  of  the  provinces  of  Immerita, 
Georgia,  &c.  from  the  Eussian  yoke,  and  the  en- 
tire expulsion  of  the  Eussians  from  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Czar  will  indeed 
have  "  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,"  for  his  own 
comfort  or  advantage. 

In  China,  the  revolutionists  are  gaming  ground. 


Shanghae  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  insur- 
gent army ;  and  wherever  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  Imperial  troops,  the  latter  stand  no 
chance  against  them. 

Brother  Jonathan  is  still  casting  a  longing  look 
upon  Cuba,  and  cannot  relinquish  his  designs.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  fate  of  the  last  attempt  would 
have  effected  his  conversion  to  something  like 
political  honestv ;  but  it  is  his  ruling  passion. 

The  harvest  m  America  has  been  an  abundant 
one,  and  the  States'  merchants  calculate  upon 
having  two  ar^d  a  half  million  quarters  of  wheat 
to  spare  for  exportation.  According,  however,  to 
the  present  rate  and  proportion  of  l£ie  shipments, 
not  more  than  one-third  of  that  quantity  will  come 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  will  go  but  a  Httle 
way  towards  the  supply  of  our  deficiency. 

A  vessel  from  St.  Petersburgh  has  arrived  at 
Hull,  which  reports  that  the  Imperial  Guard, 
70,000  strong,  has  been  ordered  out  and  reviewed, 
and  that,  to  a  man,  they  volunteered  to  march  to 
the  Principalities,  if  required.  The  Emperor  was 
much  affected,  it  is  said,  by  this  demonstration  of 
loyalty,  but  expressed  a  hope  that  God  would  pre- 
vent the  necessity  for  it.  The  Eussian  fleet  in 
the  Baltic  has  been  laid  up  in  winter  quarters. 
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Victoria ;  late  Australia  Felix,  or  Port  Phillip  Dis- 
trict of  New  South  Wales  ;  being  an  historical  and 
descriptive  Account  of  the  Colony  and  its  Gold 
Mines.  By  William  Westgarth.  Edinburgh: 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
1853. 

The  gold  country  and  the  diggings  have  formed  a 
very  prolific,  and  we  doubt  not  a  profitable  sub- 
ject for  writers  of  all  grades.  Mr.  Westgarth 
comes  comparatively  late  into  the  field,  but  he 
has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  latest  news, 
and  is  therefore  all  the  more  acceptable,  l^o 
man  has  had  better  opportunities  of  collecting  in- 
formation, and  no  writer  that  we  are  aware  of 
has  given  a  picture  so  complete  in  all  its  parts  of 
what  is  going  on  at  the  present  moment  at  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  The  author  of  this  book 
is  no  common  observer ;  he  sees  deeper  than  the 
surface  of  things ;  and  the  reflective  reader  who 
shall  foUow  him  through  his  wanderings,  will 
find  his  remarks  tempered  with  a  philosophy 
more  than  superficial,  and  in  all  cases  with  prac- 
tical common  sense.  His  illustrations  of  the 
squatting  system,  of  which  we  at  home  have  but 
a  very  imperfect  notion,  are  extremely  interesting, 
and  introduce  us  to  a  mode  of  life,  which  though 
it  is  not  without  its  charms,  a  man  may  well 
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ponder  over  before  he  embraces  it.  His  specu^ 
latioi^s  upon  the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries 
are  reasonable  and  sensible,  not  calculated  to  ex- 
cite unnecessary  alarm,  but  yet  demanding  the 
serious  consideration,  and  it  may  be  preparation, 
of  those  likely  to  be  most  damaged  by  the  influx 
of  the  precious  metal.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as 
he  remarks, 

That  many  indiyidaals,  haring  a  fixed  money  pro- 
perty or  income,  may  hereafter  be  injured  by  this  pro- 
spective depreciation  of  gold.  Slow  as  may  be  the 
progress  of  this  decline,  and  graduated  downwards  by 
the  opposing  powers  of  inventiTe  indnstiy,  and  by  suc- 
cessive natiutd  causes,  whose  combined  operation  is  in- 
finitely more  amelioraUve  in  this  question  than  the  most 
consummate  legislation,  neverthedess  the  fixed  annual 
mite  of  the  widow  and  the  pensionary  will  become  year 
after  year  of  less  and  less  avail,  efibcting  a  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  these  parties  not  the  less  real  because 
perhaps  imperceptible  even  to  the  recipients  themselves. 
Such  parties  are  holders  of  considerable  amounts  of  tlie 
public  stocks,  and  will  cUng  to  the  yearly  diminishing 
pittance  with  a  patriotic  faith,  which  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent or  the  fiiture  can  impair. 

He  deprecates,  however  (and  very  wisely),  a 
change  in  the  currency  which  would  neutralize 
the  impending  national  saving,  and  prefers  that 
the  Government  should  administer  a  gracious  and 
well-appreciated  relief  of  some  few  millions  ster- 
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ling  to  Beyeral  himdieds,  perhaps  thoosandB  of 
poor  recipients,  than  wantonly  dismiBw  to  the 
winds  of  stock-exchange  speculation  an  approach- 
ing national  saving,  possibly  of  many  times  that 
amount. 

The  author  proceeds  to  the  diggings,  giving  us 
a  graphic  account  of  his  journey  over  the  Mght- 
fbl  roads,  and  painting  many  animated  pictures 
of  life  and  labour  upon  the  spot.  He  describes 
the  Bendigo  gold  fields  as  crowded  with  the  toilers 
of  all  nations,  Germans,  Swiss,  Frenchmen,  Ame- 
ricans, Dutch,  New  Zealanders,  Malays,  and  China- 
men, some  of  them  working  laboriously  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day. 

In  these  enthosiAStio  puTBuits  Berious  acddenta  were 
frequent,  from  the  impatience  and  negligence  of  all  par- 
ties. In  every  locality  of  aoriferous  repute,  the  com- 
peting diggers  thronged  so  tliickly  together,  that  very 
insufficient  surface  space  was  left  for  the  ejected  matter  in 
sinking  their  pits.  There  was  usually,  therefore,  around 
each  pit  a  pile  of  grarel,  earth,  and  stones,  rising  at  a  very 
unsafe  angle,  directly  from  the  edge  of  the  ezoavation. 
The  slightest  disturbance  above  was  ever  rolling  down  a 
dangerous  shower  upon  the  heads  of  those  below,  and 
long  lines  of  pits  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  and  devious 
road-ways  were  exposed  to  the  additional  danger,  from 
an  incessant  throng  of  trucks  and  wheelbarrows,  carts  of 
gravel,  and  waggons  of  provisions,  horsemen  and  foot- 
men, pressing  backwards  and  forwards  with  equal  impa- 
tience and  negligence  in  their  exciting  vocation.  A  blow 
on  the  head  from  a  descending  quartz  nodule  had  become, 
therefore,  as  familiar,  and  nearly  as  harmless,  to  a  sturdy 
digger,  as  the  punch  of  an  iron  waddy  upon  the  skull  of 
an  aboriginal  lubra,  whose  noisy  jeaJousy  amongst  her 
several  rivals  had  disquieted  the  family  wigwam,  and 
worn  out  the  patience  of  a  common  husband.  More 
serious  injuries  arose  from  the  falling  in  of  the  sides  of 
the  pits,  and  particularly  of  the  lateral  borings,  which 
were  far  too  hastily  and  unmethodically  executed.  One 
serious  and  fatal  accident  was  reported  on  the  day  of  our 
yisit,  and  was  of  a  pecuUar  character.  A  depth  of  about 
twelve  feet  in  excavating  a  pit,  had  brought  the  miners 
to  some  porous  bed,  through  which  the  water  began  to 
ooze  into  the  hole,  threatening  to  render  the  claim  use- 
less. An  experienced  digger  would  most  likely  at  this 
point  have  at  once  decided  to  abandon  the  place  as  hope- 
less. The  party,  however,  determined  to  stick  to  their 
labours,  and  commenced  ^*  baling  out."  After  a  brief 
attempt,  during  which  the  increasing  waters  had  by 
degrees  undermined  the  pit,  the  sides  began  to  fall  in, 
and  a  stick  was  lowered  in  order  to  pull  up  one  of  the 
men  who  had  remained  below.  This  could  not,  however, 
be  accomplished,  although  the  influx  of  earth  and  water 
had  as  yet  reached  only  to  the  knees.  In  great  alarm, 
therefore,  a  rope  was  next  procured,  which  gave  the  man 
a  better  hold.  But  this  also  proved  in  vain,  and  the 
immersion  was  now  beyond  the  middle.  Before  any 
fastening  oould  be  effected  on  the  person  of  the  sufferer, 
the  crisis  was  already  at  hand.  He  could  not  be  extri- 
cated ;  and  a  harrowing  spectacle  awaited  a  surrounding 
crowd!,  who  could  scaroely  credit  the  scene  before  them, 
of  a  fellow-creature  deUberately  perishing  almost  within 
touch  of  a  hundred  able  and  anxious  arms,  that  were  yet 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  and  in  the  absence  of  arail- 
able  apparatus,  quite  powerless  for  any  succour. 

Ladies  being  at  a  premium  in  the  colony,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  they  take  care  of 
themsdyes.     The  wives  of  the  diggers, 

Although  desirous  of  appearing  shocked  with  such 
mercenary  matters,  are  occasionally  tempted,  like  Mrs. 
Caudle,  in  the  case  of  the  Eel  Pie  Island's  railway  stock, 
to  inquire  of  their  husbands  on  an  evening,  how  much 
they  have  secured  by  the  day's  labours.  The  subject  is 
thus  dignified  by  a  domestic  tendency.     The  Sydney 


ladies  are  said  to  have  gone,  by  aid  of  long  experience, 
considerably  further;  for,  in  attending  diligently  to  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  wool-marbst,  they 
had  ascertained  that,  on  a  broker's  report  showing  a 
penny  per  lb.  of  advance  in  price,  an  extra  horse  to  the 
carriage  was  quite  an  attainable  afiair,from  a  husband  of 
average  humanity. 

Mr.  Westgarth  was  introduced  to  a  party  of  four 
diggers  at  work  at  the  ''  White  Hilb,''  Bendigo. 
They  had  excavated  a  hole  to  the  deptii  of  twenty 
feet,  and  struck  the  ''auriferous  grit,"  which  they 
were  then  collecting  and  washing.  Of  this  grit, 
every  bucketful  yidded  from  two  to  tiuee  ounces 
of  gold,  and  a  cart-load  would  give  nearly  two 
pounds  weight.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
they  had  spent  considerable  capital  in  getting  to 
the  necessary  depth,  and  were  fortunate  in  reach- 
ing it  at  all. 

We  must  confess  to  some  surprise  on  learning 
from  our  author  that  the  proportion  of  persons  in 
Melbourne  who  have  received  a  good  practical 
education,  of  persons  of  some  cultivation  and 
address,  accustomed  to  social  intercourse  and  to 
some  measure  of  refinement,  is  rather  beyond  that 
which  might  be  found  pertaining  to  a  town  of 
similar  extent  in  Britain.  The  current  notion 
here  runs  very  much  the  other  way,  and  the 
reports  which  reach  us  of  atrocities  in  Melbourne 
streets  tend  to  strengthen  it.  Of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diggings,  we 
have  an  amusing  and  graphic  description  in 
Chapter  XI.,  which  contains  also  an  account, 
present  and  retrospective,  of  the  colonial  press, 
with  the  history  in  detail  of  the  Melbourne 
Argw,  a  newspaper  now  well  known  in  England, 
which  rose  from  small  beginnings  only  a  few 
years  back  to  a  present  circulation  of  ten  thousand 
daily,  and  an  income  from  advertisements  alone 
of  £800  a  week.  Melbourne  sent  70,000  news- 
papers to  England  by  one  vessel  (the  ''Harbinger"), 
in  the  month  of  May  last,  besides  40,000  letters. 
The  fact  of  this  enormous  communication  and 
correspondence  suggests  to  the  author  some  sen- 
sible observations  on  the  colonial  postal  question, 
which  demands  complete  revision  and  reform. 
The  subject  of  a  low  uniform  ocean  postage  is  one 
of  daily  iDcreasing  importance,  and  cannot  much 
longer  be  shirked  bv  the  legislature. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  volume,  com- 
mending it  to  the  notice  of  all  who  wish  to  be 
agreeably  informed  upon  a  subject  which,  of  all 
the  absorbing  topics  of  the  day,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  universally  interesting. 


Dudley  Ronan :  or  The  BihU  v.  Error.  London : 
Eobert  Hardwicke,  38,  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn.     1868. 

This  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  layman,  written 
with  the  view  of  exposing  the  errors  of  Tracta- 
rianism,  by  subjecting  the  new  doctrines  to  the 
test  of  the  Bible.  It  is  written  in  a  candid  and 
liberal  spirit,  abounds  with  substantial. aigument, 
and  appeals  throughout  to  the  reason  and  common 
sense  of  man,  not  to  his  prejudiced  or  sectarian 
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predilections.  In  point  of  proftindity  and  solid 
wholesome  thinking,  Dudley  Eonan  is  very  far 
above  the  average  of  religious  narratives  of  the 
same  class.  The  worthy  sea  captain,  who  is  the 
champion  of  the  truth,  is  at  once  a  better  meta- 
physician, a  better  divine,  and  a  more  accom- 
plished disputant  than  three-fourths  of  the  occu- 
pants of  our  modem  pulpits ;  and  that  antagonist 
must  be  something  more  than  a  clever  casuist 
who  shall  succeed  in  controverting  his  arguments. 
It  may  juat  happen  that  the  very  peculiarity  of 
this  book,  which  ought  to  render  it  generally 
acceptable,  the  total  absence,  to  wit,  of  the  slight- 
est tinge  of  bigotry  or  exclusiveness,  may  tend 
against  its  popularity ;  but  no  lover  of  trutti  will 
fail  to  recognize  its  value.  Unlike  too  many 
works  of  an  analogous  kind,  the  story,  which  is 
often  nothing  more  than  a  bald  vehicle  for  contro- 
versy, is  in  this  case  one  of  real  interest,  and  rich 
both  in  incident  and  character.  There  is  a  vein 
of  cheerfiilness,  often  rising  into  genuine  humour, 
pervading  the  whole,  and,  as  is  always  the  case 
where  the  faculty  of  humour  exists,  a  correspond- 
ing power  of  pathos  where  pathos  is  required. 
We  have  read  Dudley  Eonan  with  much  pleasure, 
and  can  warmly  commend  it  to  the  religious 
public  as  an  excellent  family  book.  The  cha- 
racter of  Chips  is  admirable — a  genuine  repre- 
sentation of  the  British  sailor  of  the  better  sort. 


fUkher^g  Ladies  Memorandum  Sooh  and  Pocket 
MseeUany.  1854.  Sudbury :  G.  W.  Pulcher. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Fttxcheb's  Pocket  Book  is  this  year,  as  usual, 
quite  a  literary  miscellany,  teeming  with  good 
things.  Besides  riddles  enough  to  puzzle  us  for 
a  year,  there  are  tales  by  Frank  Fairlcgh,  tales  by 
Frances  Brown,  and  a  whole  collection  of  poems 
by  a  band  of  poets  who  know  how  to  sing  to  good 
purpose.  We  shall  quote  one  of  these  for  which 
we  expect  our  readers  will  thank  us. 

FOUR  TRAVELLERS. 

BY  FRANCES   BROWN. 

Four  travellers  sat  one  winter's  night 

At  my  father's  board  so  free ; 
And  he  asked  them  why  they  left  their  land, 

And  why  they  crossed  the  sefl  ? 

One  said  for  bread,  and  one  for  gold, 

And  one  for  a  cause  of  strife ; 
And  one  he  came  for  a  lost  love's  sake, 

To  lead  a  stranger's  life.  - 

They  dwelt  among  our  hamlets  long, 

They  learned  each  mountain  way ; 
They  shared  our  sports  in  the  woodlands  green, 

And  by  the  crags  so  gay. 

And  they  were  brave  by  flood  and  fell, 

And  they  were  blithe  in  hall ; 
But  he  that  led  the  stranger's  life, 

Was  the  blithest  of  them  all. 

Some  said  the  grief  of  his  youth  had  passed, 

Some  said  his  love  grew  cold  ; 
But  nought  I  know  if  this  were  so, 

For  the  tale  was  never  told. 


His  mates  they  found  them  homes  and  friends- 

As  the  swallow  finds  a  nest; 
"We  saw  their  flocks  and  fields  increase, 

But  we  loved  him  still  the  best. 

Now  he  that  came  to  seek  for  bread, 

Is  lord  of  my  father's  land  ; 
And  he  that  fled  so  far  from  strife 

Hath  a  goodly  household  band. 

And  he  that  sought  the  gold  alone 

Hath  wedded  my  sister  fair ; 
And  the  oaks  are  green  and  the  pastures  wide, 

By  their  pleasant  homesteads  there. 

But  when  they  meet  by  the  winter  fire 

Or  the  shade  of  summer's  vine, 
Their  talk  is  yet  of  a  whelming  stream, 

And  a  brave  life  given  for  mine ; 

For  a  grave  by  our  mountain  river  side 

Grows  green  this  many  a  year — 
Where  the  flower  of  the  four  sleeps  evermore, 

And  I  am  a  stranger  here. 


SavUe  Home.  An  Historical  Bomance  of  the  Time 
of  George  the  First  By  Addlestone  Hill.  In 
two  volumes.    London  :  Koutledge  and  Co.    1853. 

The  scene  of  this  stirring  romance  is  laid  in  a  spot 
well-known  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and 
which,  with  its  immediate  surroundings,  has  been 
for  a  long  time  invaded  by  the  French,  who,  with 
a  good  sprinkling  of  blacklegs,  swindlers,  and 
scamps  of  all  nations,  maintain  their  position  — 
how,  is  best  known  to  themselves  and  their  vic- 
tims. The  time  is  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  Jacobinism  was  rife  and  daring,  and 
the  Papists  were  persecuted  with  a  rancour  and  a 
rigour  now  only  to  be  imagined  —  when  the  first 
German  George  gabbled  dog-Latin  to  his  ministers, 
and  paraded  the  ugly  mugs  of  his  Hanoverian 
strumpets  in  the  public  streets,  by  way,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  of  inculcating  lessons  of  royal  morality. 
It  was  the  era  of  Pope,  and  Addison,  and  Lady" 
Mary  Montague,  and  a  crowd  of  lesser  notabilities, 
famed  for  their  flow  of  wit  and  lack  of  wisdom, 
and  for  their  abandoned  profligacy.  Savile  House, 
according  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  (which  is  it  ?)  Hill,  was 
then  what  Holland  House  was  at  a  later  period, 
the  resort  of  the  literary,  political,  and  fashionable 
celebrities  of  the  day ;  and,  in  consequence,  there 
the  reader  meets  with  them.  If  some  of  the  por- 
traitures of  individuals  with  whom,  through  their 
writings,  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted,  are  not 
by  any  means  too  like  the  originals,  they  are  at 
all  events  amusing ;  and  being  limned  with  consi- 
derable spirit,  maybe  contemplated  with  pleasure. 
Let  us  quote  a  sample  of  the  conversation  carried 
on  at  a  ball.     Lady  Montague  asks  Pope 

"  Who  is  that  precocious  pup,  with  a  lady's  handker- 
chief dangling  from  his  button-hole?  He  looks  quitQ 
new." 


"  So  he  is,"  said  Tope  *,  "  it  is  yoting  Warwick,  Addi- 
son's step-son,  who  has  just  returned  from  Italy,  laden 
with  foreign  fashions.  He  is  in  close  attendance  on  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  seems  to  have  identified  himself  as  her 
cicisbeo ;  no  doubt  he  has  served  in  that  capacity  abroad." 

"And  pray  what  is  that?"  said  Edith,  with  extreme 
simplicity. 

"A  man,  my  dear,'*  replied  Lady  Mary,  "who  passes 
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his  time  with  another  man's  wife,  but  who  means  nothing, 
says  nothing,  and  does  nothing." 

**  I  suppose  he  studies  the  text  that  commands  us  to 
bear  each  other's  burdens,  and  translates  it  literally," 
cliimed  Pope. 

"  Ask  Wharton  that,"  whispered  Lady  Mary,  for  he  had 
again  joined  the  party  witli  Madeline ;  ^  mcthinks  he 
would  gladly  shift  his  burden,  if  he  could  find  some  other 
man  who  would  be  fool  enough  to  bear  iL" 

'*  As  your  husband  has  done,"  said  Wharton,  with  some 
spleen ;  **  but  he  has  been  more  fortunate  than  I,  and 
has  shifted  his  incubus  to  the  back  of  your  friend  Pope, 
who,  cripple  as  he  is,  is  yet  Atlas  enough  to  bear  so  light 
a  fardeL" 

This  is  coarse  enough,  at  any  rate,  for  the  period, 
but  not  more  so  perhaps  than  the  actual  manners 
of  the  day,  if  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  spoken  as  unceremoniously  as  they 
wrote.  The  story,  the  plot  of  which  is  too  intri- 
cate for  explanation  here,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
good  one;  the  events,  which  are  startling,  suc- 
ceed each  other  rapidly  and  dramatically ;  and  the 
denouement,  though  in  our  view  anything  but 
satisfactory,  is  ingeniously  brought  about.  The 
narrative  is  principally  occupied  with  the  details 
of  a  daring  and  atrocious  plot,  in  which  Madeline, 
whom  many  will  regard  as  the  heroine  of  the 
romance,  is  the  principal  actor,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  deluded  tool.  A  canting,  hypocritical 
renegade,  Hitchmough,  is  the  dark  and  bloody 
viUam  of  the  tale,  and  to  him  poetical  justice  is 
finally  dealt  out  by  the  gallows'  cord.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  story  ends  so  miserably  by  the 
death  of  poor  Edith,  the  best  of  all  the  author's 
creations.  She  might  have  survived,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  work  in  every  respect,  and  with- 
out any  damage  to  the  moral  sought  to  be  en- 
forced. Her  mother's  fault  is  sufficiently  expi- 
ated without  the  daughter's  death,  which  every 
reader  will  feel  inclined  to  resent  as  a  practical 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Prom  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  of  this  very  exciting  drama 
does  not  work  very  smoothly  —  that  while  the 
puppets  dance  we  see  the  strings  which  move 
them — we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  per- 
formance of  a  young  writer.  If  so,  we  have  good 
hopes  of  him  or  her,  and  shall  look  again  for  the 
name  of  Addlestone  Hill  upon  a  title-page. 


On  the  Bemote  Cause  of  Epidemic  Diseases.  Parts  I. 
and  n.  Hie  Cause  of  Blight  and  Pestilence  in  the 
Vegetable  Creation.  The  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Disease  in  the  Potatoe  and  other  Crops.  Lou- 
don :  Hatchard,  Piccadilly.     1841,  1846,  1853. 

Ik  these  several  works,  which  are  all  well- written, 
and  remarkably  well-reasoned,  Mr.  Parkin  seeks 
to  establish  the  theory,  that  the  plagues  and  epi- 
demics which  at  various  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  assailed  and  so  fearfully  devastated 
both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  are  all  due  to  vol- 
canic action  in  some  form  or  other.  Whether  he 
is  right  or  wrong  —  and  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
from  observations  we  could  not  avoid  making 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  1 849,  that 
much  could  be  said  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Question— he  has  yet  rendered  service  to  science 


and  to  mankind  by  the  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
subject  contained  in  the  above  separate  publica- 
tions. He  is  an  anti-contagionist,  on  the  strongest 
grounds  and  the  strongest  convictions.  According 
to  him,  the  deleterious  elements  which  poison  our 
crops  ef  food  and  decimate  the  human  race,  are 
generated  in  subterranean  reservoirs,  and  diffused 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  along  particular 
lines  of  the  earth's  surface  subjected  to  volcanic 
action,  which  lines  he  shows  to  be  identical  with 
the  line  of  march  of  epidemic  diseases.  Thus  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  places  and  not 
persons  which  are  infected  at  epidemic  periods. 
Hia  arguments  are,  at  this  crisis,  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  medical  men,  and  of  all  indeed 
interested  in  the  execution  of  sanitary  measures. 
They  are  based  upon  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  operation  of  epidemic  disease 
for  the  last  five  centuries  — to  the  details  of 
which  we  refer  the  reader  for  matter  of  exciting, 
though  not  very  consolatory,  interest  at  the  present 
time. 


A  Love  Story;  being  the  History  of  the  Courtship 
and  Marriage  of  Dr.  Dove,  of  Doncaster,  By 
the  late  Robert  Southey.  (Traveller's  Library, 
Part  50.)     London  :  Longman  and  Co.     1853. 

The  narrative  of  Dr.  Dove  and  his  Deborah  is 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  through  the  medium  of 
"  The  Doctor,"  &c.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  edi- 
tor in  the  high  praise  he  accords  to  this  story ;  but 
it  is  a  charming  fragment,  suggestive  of  a  be^uti- 
ftil  whole  which  should  have  existed^  but  never  did 
exist.  The  few  characters  introduced  are  limned 
to  the  Ufe,  but  the  story  is  bald  in  the  extreme, 
and  is  disfigured  by  much  obsolete  nonsense  about 
the  coiTupting  influence,  forsooth,  of  cotton  fac- 
tories, and  the  solemn  duty  of  a  parson  not  to 
preach  sermons  of  his  own  composition.  The 
following  is  a  whimsical  illustration  of  Southey's 
idea  of  a  poor  man's  religion: — 

"  WeU,  Master  Jackson,"  said  his  minister,  walking 
homeward,  after  serNice,  with  an  industrious  labourer, 
who  was  a  constant  attendant;  '*well,  Master  Jackson, 
Sunday  must  be  a  blessed  day  of  rest  for  you,  who  work 
so  hard  all  the  week !  and  you  make  a  good  use  of  the 
day,  for  you  are  always  to  be  seen  at  church." — ^**Ay, 
sir,"  replied  Jackson,  "it  is,  indeed,  a  blessed  day!  I 
works  hard  enough  all  the  week,  and  then  I  comes  to 
church  o'  Sundays,  and  sets  me  down,  and  lays  my  legs 
up,  and  thinks  o'  nothing." 

Southey  adds,  ''such  must  be  the  religion  of 
most  men  of  his  station,"  asserting  that  it  is  a 
wise  dispensation  that  it  is  so,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  ever  be  otherwise. 


Temperance  Memorials  of  the  late  Robert  Kettle,  Esq., 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Re  in. 
Glasgow :  Scottish  Temperauce  League.  London : 
W.  Tweedie,  1853. 

Robert  Kettle  was  a  man  of  whom  Glasgow  has 
reason  to  be  proud.  His  whole  life  afi!brded  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  practical  working 
of  Christian  principle :  he  would  have  spent  it, 
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and  did  spend  it,  in  supplying  the  need  of  others ; 
and  shrunk  from  no  labour,  however  great,  in  the 
furtherance  of  a  great  object.  He  waged  war 
against  the  monster  vice  and  disgrace  of  humanity. 
For  this  service  ho  appears  to  have  been  especially 
qualified.  His  kindness  was  proverbial ;  his  sin- 
cerity and  unselfishness  were  above  suspicion ;  his 
humour  and  sarcasm  were  admirable,  and  always 
under  control,  and  exercised  in  the  right  direction ; 
his  style  of  reasoning  was  simple,  forcible,  and 
popular,  and,  judging  from  the  examples  in  this 
volume,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
and  conviction  of  the  class  of  minds  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  memoir  of  this  amiable 
and  worthy  man  is  a  useful  and  instructive  piece 
of  biography,  well  deserving  the  serious  attention 
of  young  men  entering  upon  life.  As  for  the 
Memorials,  the  production  of  his  earnest  mind 
and  powerful  pen,  we  presume  that  in  the  form 
of  tracts  they  are  already  in  the  hands  of  mul- 
titudes. They  cannot  be  too  often  reprinted  or 
too  widely  circulated. 


7^  National  Miscellany  for  November ^  1853.     Lon- 
don :  Parker,  Strand. 

The  papers  for  this  month's  Miscellany  are  well 
chosen.  "  Travelling  in  England "  is  a  lively 
hint  to  both  landlords  and  travellers,  from  which 
both  may  profit.  There  is  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Arago,  which  might  have  been  advantageously 
extended  over  a  page  or  two  more;  a  useful 
article  on  the  Greek  and  Kussian  churches ;  and 
a  very  pleasant  and  readable  one,  entitled  "  Some 
Chit.rChat  about  the  Organ,"  which  some  of  our 
strong-fingered,  light-footed,  harmonists  will  enjoy 
not  a  litUe.  The  remaining  papers  exhibit  an 
improvement  upon  some  of  the  previous  numbers, 
but  are  too  brief  for  a  monthly  serial. 


Poems.     By  Anna    Blackwell.      London :    John 
Chapman,  142,  Strand.     1853. 

Miss  Blackwell  grinds  a  sort  of  poetic  organ, 
very  tunefully  and  harmoniously  set,  but  to  a 
stock  of  venerable  melodies  as  old  as  the  hills. 
We  feel  convinced,  as  we  read,  that  she  could  go 
on  in  the  same  strain  till  Doomsday,  if  she  chose, 
without  wandering  from  the  respectable  beaten 
track.  She  has  a  profound  respect  for  old  truisms, 
and  sets  them  to  odd  metres,  which  latter  consti- 
tute her  chief  claim  to  originality.  We  shall 
quote  the  introductory  morceau,  though  why  it 
diould  bo  called  "  Fiat  Lux  "  is  hard  to  say. 

The  opal-hued  and  mony-perfamed  Morn 

From  Dark  is  bom ; 
From  out  the  gloomy  womb  of  ebon  Night 

The  stars'  soft  light. 

Gems  in  the  rayless  caverns  of  the  earth 

Have  their  slow  birth ; 
From  wondrous  alchemy  of  winter  hours 

The  summer  flowers. 

The  bitter  waters  of  the  restless  main 

Give  gentle  rain ; 
The  rotting  seed,  the  fading  bloom,  restore 

The  last  year's  store. 


Through  weary  ages,  full  of  strife  and  ruth, 
Thought  reaches  Truth  ; 

Through  efforts  long  in  vain,  prophetic  need 
Begets  the  Deed. 

Wise  orderings  of  variant  Tones  afford 

The  full  accord ; 
Co-ordinated  Farts,  as  cycles  roll, 

The  perfect  whole. 


History  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leagm.  By  Archi- 
bald Prentice.  Vol.  II.  London :  W.  and  F.  G. 
Gash,  Bishopsgate-street.     1853. 

This  second  volume  of  Mr.  Prentice's  work  con- 
tinues the  history  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
from  the  opening  of  the  Pree  Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, in  1843,  down  to  the  final  triumph  and 
dissolution  of  the  League  in  May,  1846.  These 
volumes  form  a  valuable  and  important  record  of 
the  greatest  fact  in  the  politico-commercial  history 
of  the  world ;  a  fact,  the  progress  of  which  will 
never  be  erased  from  the  memories  of  mankind, 
and  whose  influence  will  remain  to  all  succeeding 
generations.  Already  is  the  success  of  the  League 
regarded  as  the  triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood ; 
of  probity  over  knavery  in  high  places ;  and  the 
day  will  come  when  men  will  wonder  why  such 
a  combination  of  forces  was  needed  to  perform  a 
simple  act  of  justice,  which  common  sense  and 
conmion  honesty  should  have  brought  about  with- 
out its  instigation.  These  volumes  should  have  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  English  patriot. 
They  will  teach  him  what  virtue  there  is  in  com- 
bination in  favour  of  a  righteous  cause,  and  show 
him  how  to  set  to  work  when  he  would  win  from 
his  oppressors  the  right  to  be  free. 


A  Narrative  of  Practical  Experiments  with  the 
Divining  Eod.  By  F.  Phippen.  London :  Robert 
Hardwicke.     1853. 

This  pamphlet  details  a  series  of  extraordinary 
and  successful  experiments  made  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  water  and  minerals  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  by  one  Charles  Adams,  a  Somersetshire 
labourer.  The  story  is  but  clumsily  told,  and  it 
does  not  very  clearly  appear  what  is  the  author's 
design  in  publishing  it.  We  are  not  aware  that 
anything  new  is  stated  on  the  subject,  unless  it  be 
that  specific  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of 
the  talismanic  rod.  These  we  shall  copy  for  the 
behoof  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  ohoose  to 
make  the  experiment,  from  which  we  do  not  anti- 
cipate much  good. 

Instructions  to  Persons  eiideavouring  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  possess  the  gift  or  power  of  "  Dows- 
ing." 

Go  to  a  hedge  and  cut  from  it  a  forked  twig  of  hazel, 
or  whitethorn,  of  one  or  two  years'  growth.  Cut  off  the 
small  sprouts  or  branches.  Then  place  the  end  of  each 
fork  between  the  second  and  third  fingers  of  each  hand, 
and  apply  your  hands  closely  to  each  side  of  your  body 
just  below  the  short  ribs.  Keep  the  rod  in  a  horizontiU 
position,  and  walk  slowly  over  the  ground  under  which 
you  imagine  the  sought-for  treasure  lies.  If  you  possess 
the  power,  and  airiye  oyer  the  hidden  object  of  your 
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search,  the  fork  will  either  he  repelled  with  force  hack 
against  the  chest,  or  attracted  downwards  towanls  the 
earth.  Experiments  have  heen  made  with  divining  rods 
of  iron  and  copper  wire :  hoth  acted ;  the  copper  best, 
and  us  well  as  the  wooden  twigs." 


The  Last  Fruits    off  an   Old  Tree.     By  Walter 
Savage  Landor.     London:  Edward  Moxon.  1853. 

The  writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  arc  greatly 
more  admired  and  praised  than  read.     "We  place 
those    two  tall,    closely-printed,    treasure-laden 
volumes  upon  our  shelves,  and  there  they  stand, 
day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  waiting 
for  a  convenient  season,  an  opportunity  for  deli- 
berate perusal,  which,  amid  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  this  fast-living  age,  rarely  comes.     They  will 
not  bear  to  be    lightly  handled,  to  be  cursorily 
dipped  into  now  and  then,  and  thrown  aside  as 
suddenly ;  in  a  word,  they  are  not  generally  suited 
to  the  present  popular  taste,  which  is  a  taste  for 
gossip,  and  chit-chat,  and  extravagance,  and  ela- 
borate trifling.     They  demand  a  **  fit  audience," 
and  though  that  audience  be  few  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  fewer,  but  to  increase 
and  multiply  by  degrees  as  the  faculty  of  philo- 
sophic thought  extends  with  the  multitude,  and 
the   growth  of  a  correct  taste  leads  to  a  more 
general  and  just  appreciation  of  what  is  finished 
and  complete  in  literary  art.   Their  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  originality,  fertility,  and  poetic 
imaginativeness,   qualities  never  suddenly  recog- 
nized by  the  mass  of  readers,  because  the  mass  of 
readers,  unfortunately,  have  not  these  qualities  in 
themselves.     Then,   again,  they  are  learned,  far 
beyond  the  average  erudition  even  of  reading  men, 
and  this  alone  would  bar  them  from  a  very  wide 
popularity. 

The  volume  which,  under  the  above  charming 
title,  Mr.  Landor  has  now  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Madiai,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  free  from 
the  last-mentioned  objection.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  papers  are  on  popular  subjects,  and 
topics  of  interest  at  the  moment.  These  do  not 
require,  and  are  not  susceptible,  of  the  same 
elaborate  finish  which  mark  most  of  the  author's 
previous  labours.     The  author  apologises  in  his 

preface  for  the  absence  of  this,  alleging  that  an  To  say  nothing  of  the  massacres  in  Ceylon,  your  majesty 
artist  cannot  work  so  eflectively  in  sandstone  as 
in  alabaster  and  marble.  This  may  be  true  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  your  true  artist  lives  in  his 
material,  whatever  it  may  be.  Even  a  dab  of 
clay  in  the  hands  of  Michael  Angelo  shall  become 
animate  with  godlike  action  :  and  so  it  is  here  — 
the  sandstone  heroes  of  Mr.  Landor,  the  selfish 
despots,  the  wily  knaves  of  modem  days,  live  as 
livmgly  in  the  new  volume  as  do  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  Boccacio  and  Petrarch  in  the  old  ones ; 
and  they  have  all  the  advantage  of  being  better 
imderstood,  because  all  the  world  knows  what  they 
are  talking  about.  We  must  make  one  or  two 
extracts  from  an  imaginary  conversation  between 
Nicholas  and  IN'esselrode,  as  an  exhibition  of 
Eussian  sentiments  on  subjects  of  present  moment. 

Kicholaa.  If  they  (the  Circassians)  would  become  my 


ans,  become  Christians  at  their  leisure.  We  must  brigade 
them  before  haptism. 

Nesselrode.  It  is  singular  that  this  necessity  never 
strtick  those  religions  men,  who  are  holding  Peace  con- 
ferences in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Nich.  One  of  them,  1  remember,  tried  to  persuade  the 
people  of  England,  that  if  the  hankers  of  London  would 
negotiate  no  loan  with  me,  I  could  carry  on  no  war. 

Ness.  Wonderful!  how  ignorant  are  monied  men  of 
money  matters.  Your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
listen  to  my  advice  when  hostilities  seemed  ineritable. 
I  was  desiroas  of  raising  tlie  largest  loan  possible,  that 
none  should  he  forthcoming  to  the  urgency  of  others. 
At  that  very  moment  your  Majesty  had  in  your  coflCeis 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  expenditure  of  three  cam- 
paigns. Well  may  your  M^esty  smile  at  this  computa- 
tion, and  at  the  blindness  that  suggested  it  For  never 
will  your  Majesty  send  an  army  into  any  part  of  Europe 
which  shall  not  maintain  itself  there  by  its  own  prowess. 
Yoiu"  cavalry  will  seize  all  the  provisions  that  are  not 
stored  up  within  the  fortresses  ;  and  in  every  army  those 
are  to  be  found  who  for  a  few  thousand  roubles  are  ready 
to  blow  up  their  munition-waggons.  We  know  by  name 
almost  every  discontented  man  in  Europe. 

Nich.  To  obtain  this  information,  my  yearly  expenses 
do  not  exceed  the  revenues  of  half-a-dozen  English 
bishops. 

Nich.  I  hated  him  (Napoleon)  for  his  insolence,  and 
I  despised  him  alike  for  his  cowardice  and  falsehood. 
Shame  is  the  surest  criterion  of  humanity.  Where  one 
is  wanting,  the  other  is.  The  beasts  never  indicate  shame 
in  a  state  of  nature :  in  society  some  of  them  require  it ; 
Bonaparte  not.  He  neither  blushed  at  repudiating  a 
modest  woman,  nor  at  supplanting  her  by  an  immodest 
one.  Holding  a  pistol  to  the  father's  ear,  he  ordered 
him  to  dismount  from  his  carriage;  to  deliver  up  his 
ring,  his  watch,  his  chain,  his  seal,  his  knee-buckle; 
stripping  oif  galloon  from  trouser,  and  presently  trouser 
too.  Caught,  pinioned,  sentenced,  he  fell  on  both  knees 
in  the  mud,  and  implored  this  poor  creature's  inter- 
cession to  save  him  from  the  hangman.  He  neither 
blushed  at  the  robbery  of  a  crown,  nor  at  the  fabrication 
of  twenty.  He  was  equally  ungrateful  in  public  life  and 
in  private.  He  banished  Barras,  who  promoted  and  pro- 
tected him ;  he  calumniated  the  French  admiral,  whose 
fleet  for  his  own  safety  he  detained  on  the  shores  of 
Egj-pt,  and  the  English  admiral  who  defeated  him  in 
Syria  with  a  tenth  of  his  force.  Baffled  as  he  often  was, 
and  at  last  fatally,  and  admirably  as  in  many  circum- 
stances he  knew  how  to  be  a  general,  never  in  any  did  he 
know  how  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Ness.  England,  sire,  is  indeed  tranquil  at  home,  but 
that  home  is  a  narrow  one,  and  extends  not  across  the 
Irish  Channel.  Every  colony  is  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
turbed.    No  faith  has  been  kept  Yfith  any  of  them 


subjects,  I  would  let  tliem,  as  I  have  let  other  Mahomet-    intermingle  with  the  more  ordinary,  bill  and  coo,  ruffle 


well  knows  what  atrocities  her  commissioner  has  long 
exercised  in  the  Seven  Isles.  England  looks  on  and  ap- 
plauds, taking  a  hearty  draught  of  Lethe  at  every  sound 
of  the  scourge. 

Nick.  Nesselrode !  you  seem  indignant  I  see  only 
the  cheerful  sparks  of  a  fire  at  which  our  dinner  is  to  be 
dressed ;  we  shall  soon  sit  down  to  it ;  Greece  must  not 
call  me  away  until  I  rise  from  the  dessert;  I  will  then 
take  my  coffee  at  Constantinople.  The  crescent  ere  long 
will  become  the  full  harvest^moon ;  our  reapers  have 
already  the  sickles  in  their  hands. 

Ness.  England  may  grumble. 

Nick.  So  she  will.  She  is  as  ready  now  to  grumble  as 
she  was  formerly  to  fight.  She  grumbles  too  early ;  she 
fights  too  late.  Extraordinary  men  are  the  English. 
They  raise  the  hustings  higher  than  the  throne ;  and,  to 
make  amends,  being  resolved  to  build  a  new  palace,  they 
push  it  under  an  old  bridge.  The  Cardinal,in  his  way  to 
the  abbey,  may  in  part  disrobe  at  it.  Noble  vestry-room! 
where  many  habiliments  are  changed.  Capacious  dove- 
cote !  where    carrier-pigeons  and  fantails  and  croppers 
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and  smoothen  their  feathers,  and  bend  their  versicolor 
necks  to  the  same  com.  It  is  amusing  to  look  at  a  play- 
ground of  striped  tops,  humming,  whirring,  wavering, 
now  dipping  to  this  side  now  to  that,  whipt  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  court-yard,  and  losing 
all  distinctness  of  colour  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion. 
We  are  consistent,  Nesselrode.  We  can  sit  quiet  and 
look  on.  I  am  fortune^,  another  may  say  judicious,  in 
my  choice  of  instruments.  The  English  care  more  about 
the  organ-loft,  than  the  organ,  in  the  construction  of 
which  they  employ  stout  bellows,  but  look  little  to  the 
keys  and  stops.  Mr.  Pitt  could  speak  fluently  for  hours 
together,  and  that  was  enough :  he  was  permitted  to 
spend  a  million  a  week  in  expeditions.  Canning  issued 
state  papers  of  such  elaborate  I'acework,  that  ladies 
might  make  shrouds  of  them  for  their  dead  canaries.  Of 
Castlereagh  you  know  as  much  as  I  do.  We  blew  snuff 
into  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  the  boxes  to  carry  home. 
He  has  the  glory  of  being  the  third  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Pitt  sharpened  the  sword  of  Bona- 
parte and  placed  the  iron  crown  upon  his  head.  He  was 
the  cooper  who  drew  together  and  compacted  the  barrel, 
by  setting  on  fire  the  chips  and  shavings  and  putting 
them  in  the  centre. 

Nesi.  Small  is  the  expenditure  of  keeping  a  stop- 
watch under  the  pillow,  and  an  alarum  at  the  bedside. 
For  less  than  ten  thousand  crowns  yearly,  your  majoHty 
knows  the  movements  of  every  dangerous  demagogue  on 
the  Continent.  To  gratify  your  majesty,  no  less  than  his 
majesty  of  Naples,  the  Chevalier  Graham,  then  a  minister 
of  England,  gave  information  against  the  two  brothers 
Bandiera,  by  which  they  were  seized  and  shot. 

Nich.  I  hope  we  shall  see  the  chevalier  once  more  in 
office. 

From  the  poetical  portion  of  this  volume  which, 
besides  some  novelties,  contains  a  goodly  number 
of  pieces  already  familiar  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  journals,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing as  provocative  of  mirth. 

PHELIM'S  PKAYER  TO  ST.  VITUS. 

There  was  a  damsel  ill  in  Limerick 

Of  that  distemper  which  impels  the  nerves 

To  motion  without  will ;  a  dance  'tis  called, 

Of  which  Saint  Vitus  is  the  dancing  master. 

PheHm  O'Murrough  saw  the  damsel  late 

Becovered  from  this  malady ;  he  asked 

What  was  it  called  ?  who  cured  it  ?  having  heard, 

Homeward  he  hastened ;  yet  before  the  porch 

Of  the  first  chapel  lying  on  the  road 

He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  thus  he  prayed : 

"  Ah  !  now,  St.  Vitis !  may  it  please  yer  Honor ! 

Ye  know  as  well  as  any  in  the  world 

I  never  troubled  ye,  and  seldom  yours 

By  father's  side  or  mother's,  or  presumed 

To  give  the  master  of  the  house  a  wink, 

Or  bother  his  dear  son  about  my  wife. 

But  now  I  know  what  ails  her,  I  would  fain 

Jist  tell  ye  what  she  suffers  from  — the  same 

As  lately  visited  Peg  Corcoran, 

At  the  bridge-end  (see  ye)  in  Limerick, 

She  had  it  in  her  limbs,  in  every  one. 

Yet  she  found  saints  (yer  Honor  above  all) 

Who  minded  her  and  set  her  up  again. 

Now  surely,  good  Saint  Vitis  !  bless  your  heart ! 

If  you  could  cure  (and  who  shall  doubt  you  could?) 

Such  awful  earthquakes  over  every  limb, 

'Twould  give  your  Honor  mighty  httle  trouble 

To  lay  one  finger  on  one  spot  alone 

Of  my  poor  wife.     Unaisy  soul !  her  dance. 

The  devil's  own  dance,  she  dances  day  and  night ; 

But  only  with  the  tongue.  .  .  .  Save  now  and  then 

It  seizes  foot  and  fist  and  stirs  them  sore. 

She  cannot  help,  poor  crathur !  but  must  hoot 

Murther/  bad  luck  to  ye  /  and  bloody  thief/ 

At  every  kick  and  cuff  that  she  vouchsafes. 

These,  plaise  ye,  are  the  burthen  of  the  song, 


And  this  the  dance  she  leads  me  up  and  down, 
Without  one  blest  vo&Mctim,  evermore. 
Could  not  yer  Honc^  stop  that  wagging  tongue 
And  woeful  fist  and  thundering  foot  of  hers  7 
Do  now !  and  Phelim  will,  when  called  upon. 
Work  for  ye  three  hard  days  in  Paradise." 

The  publication  of  this  volume,  the  child  of  his 
old  age,  is  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  recalling  the 
attention  of  readers  to  the  earlier  and  more  finished 
productions  of  Mr.  Landor,  which  have  been  so 
long  before  the  world.  May  it  enlarge  the  circle 
of  his  admirers,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  those 
capa];)le  of  relishing  his  classic  style  and  compre- 
hensive originality  of  thought. 


Ruins  of  Many  Lands.  A  Descriptive  Poem.  By 
Nicholas  Michell.  Fourth  Edition,  revised ;  with 
considerable  Additions  to  the  Text  and  Historical 
Notes.    London ;  Tegg  and  Co.     1854. 

We  have  already,  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Magazine,  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  this  poem. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  a  production 
which  grows  in  estimation  by  a  prolonged  inti- 
macy. Like  all  good  things,  it  requires  to  be 
familiarly  known  to  be  properly  appreciated.  The 
author  has  added  new  poetical  scenes  and  pictures, 
availing  himself  of  the  latest  researches  amid  the 
buried  antiquities  of  the  East.  We  regard  his 
volume  as  in  all  respects  ct  finished  performance, 
calculated  alike  to  improve  the  taste  and  arouse 
the  reflective  faculties  of  the  young,  and  te  win 
the  lasting  approbation  of  the  mature  and  well- 
informed. 


Outlinss  of  Universal  History.  In  Three  Parts.  By 
Henbt  White,  B.A.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.     1853. 

The  use  of  such  a  compendium  as  this  is  obvious. 
It  is  not  only  in  schools  that  advantage  will  be 
derived  from  it.  A  recurrence  te  first  principles 
is  necessary  te  most  students  now  and  then ;  and 
the  student  of  history,  as  much  as  anybody,  needs 
the  assistance  of  a  general  summary  in  outline, 
for  the  purpose  of  concatenating,  so  te  speak,  his 
desultory  readings,  and  classifying  the  information 
acquired  from  time  te  time.  For  this  reason,  if 
we  mistake  not,  this  compact  little  tome  will  cir- 
culate beyond  the  schools  for  whose  use  it  was  in- 
tended. It  cannot  travel  too  far,  containing,  as  it 
does,  all  that  it  pretends  te  contain,  and  honestly 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  its  title-page. 


Benedictions;  or,  tlie  Blessed  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Cummino,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  London :  J.  F. 
Shaw ;  A.  Hall  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  J.  Menzies. 
Dublin  :  J.  Robertson.     1853. 

The  subject  of  this  volume,  the  nature  of  which 
is  sufficiently  expressed  on  the  title-page,  is  com- 
prised in  twenty-four  short  discourses,  beautifully 
adapted  for  family  reading,  and  suggestive  of 
serious  and  natural  reflections  upon  the  portions 
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of  Scripture  whose  teachings  they  enforce  and 
illustrate.  They  contain  no  shows  of  learning, 
no  intricacies  of  logic ;  their  argnment  is  every- 
where simple  and  scriptural,  and  addressed  to 
man's  inner  consciousness,  and  to  that  longing  after 
happiness,  which  is  a  part  of  every  man's  nature. 
They  possess  the  same  agreeable  lightness  of  style 
which  characterises  all  the  writer's  works,  and 
imparts  to  his  theological  essays  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness too  much  wanting  in  most  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  fellow-labourerB. 


The  Hero'%  ChUd,  and  other  Poenu.  By  Anna  M. 
De  BEN  HAM.  London  :  Hughes,  Ave-Maria-lane. 
Langley:  Stamford.    1853. 

TVe  condole  with  this  young  lady  in  the  sorrow 
she  must  have  by  this  time  felt  for  the  publication 
of  this  namby-pamby  stuff.  A  shilling  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  Murray's  Grammar  will  do  her 
a  world  of  good ;  and  we  advise  her  not  to  inflict 
another  volume  upon  the  public,  imtil  she  have  at 
least  mastered  the  commonest  rules  of  syntax. 


Poenis.    By  James  Payn,  Author  of  "  Stories  from 
Boccaccio."  Cambridge:  Macmillau  and  Co.  1853. 

Therb  is  evidence  of  some  power  in  these  com- 
positions, but  more  evidence  of  an  over-confldent 
carelessness.  Mr.  Payn  can  versify  agreeably 
enough  when  he  chooses  to  be  at  the  trouble,  and 
ho  can  also  descend  to  the  perpetration  of  some- 
thing very  like  doggerel,  when  he  is  in  the  humour, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  show  his  contempt  of  the 
rules  of  his  art.  Such  stuff  as  the  following, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  longest  piece  in  the  book, 
is  hardly  to  be  matched  by  the  "  pewter-pot  poets," 
who  do  the  ballads  for  the  London  stree^pattcrers. 

But  the  slayer  springs  down  from  his  steed, 

For  the  dear  brother's  sake, 
That  he  once  loved  so  gladly  and  well, 

That  sleeps  in  the  CfJm  lake ; 
Throngh  the  stem  warrior's  lips  flow  the  same 

Kindly  speech  as  far  back 
When  the  down  was  upon  them  ;  that  name 

Even  **  Claude,  Claude !"  they  speak. 

And  we  might  cite  fifty  other  passages  of  equally 
miserable  bungling.  Then,  again,  the  author  of 
these  Poems  (?)  chooses  at  times  to  be  unin- 
telligible. What  is  meant  by  the  following  passage, 
for  instance,  we  defy  any  one  to  guess  who  reads 
the  lines  entitled  "  Over  the  FeUs,"  in  which 
they  occur. 

For  as  beauty's  glorious  glance 
Some  doth  slay  if  some  entrance, 
So  this  deadly  deed  was  done 
By  three  days'  sight  of  a  summer  sun — 

— there  being  no  talk  of  any  "deadly  deed"  in 
the  narrative.  Again  in  "  Pygmalion,"  which  is 
a  sad  failure,  we  have 

So  joys  Pygmalion  at  the  marble  base 
Of  Ms  rare  statue,  caned  by  Venus'  grace ; 
Alone  with  her  he  made,  for  that  fair  sight. 
Its  gracious  errand  sped,  took  sudden  flight, 
As  in  these  earthy  times,  the  sweet  souls  given 
One  brief  white  day  to  point  the  V^y  to  heaven : 


the  sense'  of  which  perhaps  may  be  guessed, 
though  it  is  not  very  apparent.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  light  side  of  the  picture,  and  contemplate 
what  is  pleasant  and  therefore  praiseworthy  in 
this  gentleman's  ^  performance.  The  following 
lyric,  though  by  no  means  embodying  an  original 
idea,  is  natural  and  amusing. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  BRIDE. 

I. 

While  my  head  was  yet  dazed  with  the  schools  and  their 
learning 

My  heart  play'd  the  truant  with  Kathleen  the  fair. 
Ah,  soft  was  the  word  that  first  set  those  cheeks  burning, 

And  eam'd  the  first  tress  of  that  golden-waved  hair ! 
With  mine  arm  round  her  waist,  just  to  still  its  pulsa 
tion. 

My  eyes  gazing  fondly  on  lids  that  droop'd  down. 
The  moon  always  found  us  in  that  situation 

Beside  the  white  hawthorn  apart  from  the  town ; 
One  kiss  as  we  met,  and  one  kiss  as  we  parted. 

Gave  Kate  to  her  Prince,  and  gave  I  to  my  Queen; 
May  the  wretch  love  a  Dragon,  and  die  broken-hearted. 

Who  dares  to  nsk  how  many  kisses  between ; 
Ah  !  blithe  was  the  mom,  and,  ah  !  blissful  the  even. 

That  Kathleen  the  maiden  made  Kathleen  the  bride ; 
But  the  day's  been  forgot  and  the  day's  been  forgiven 

That  stole  my  sweet  Kathleen  away  from  my  side. 

When  far  on  in  my  manhood,  its  autumn  beginning 

To  change  my  long  lovelocks  from  raven  to  grey, 
I  possess'd  the  sweet  Florence,  ah  !  well  worth  the  win- 
ning, 

And,  like  a  rose,  wore  her  by  night  and  by  day; 
Like  a  red  rose  full-bloom'd  with  the  buds  all  about  her, 

AVhereon  she  oft  scatter'd  her  delicate  dew, 
I  could  not  have  thought  life  had  lasted  without  her, 

Or  that  love    in'  mine  heart  could  have  e'er  pulsed 
anew; 
If  wife  Kathleen  were  dear,  what  was  Florence  the  mo- 
ther? 

The  sapling  twines  close,  but,  ah  !  give  me  the  tree 
With  its  fair  golden  fruit  that  hath  never  been  other 

Than  a  joy,  and  a  pride,  and  a  blessing  to  me. 

in. 

Now  my  white  hairs  grow  fewer,  and  cheeks  glow  less 
brightly, 

My  old  dame,  dear  Effie,  holds  fastly  my  hand. 
And  (it  may  be  these  dim  eyes  don't  see  her  quite  rightly) 

She  seems  just  the  dearest  old  dame  in  the  land. 
With  the  good  book  before  us,  each  through  our  shell 
glasses. 

Bead  its  glad  words  aloud,  and,  alas  !  all  alone. 
For  around  us  are  standing  nor  lads  nor  yet  lasses, 

God  giveth,  God  taketh,  and  God's  will  be  done. 
My  step  hath  grown  slow,  but  my  heart  not  grown  heavy, 

I  lovo  my  first  love  with  as  steady  a  flame 
As  when  'neath  the  white  hawthorn  I  fijrst  met  mine 
Effie, 

My  Kathleen,  my  Florence,  Bride,  Matron,  and  Dame. 

The  following  we  give  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
author's  manner  and  matter.  lake  the  bulk  of 
the  volume,  it  is  not  wanting  in  substance,  but  is 
marred  by  his  too  frequent  slovenliness  of  style. 

*•  SUFFICIENT  UNTO  THE  DAY  IS  THE  EVIL 

THEREOF." 

Of  the  wise  king's  wise  words 

These  were  the  wisest, 
The  gloiy  that  passeth, 

Man,  see  thou  prizest; 
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At  noon,  feel  not  o'er  thee 

Eve's  shadows  coming, 
Let  the  sun  do  his  task, 

Wait  thou  the  gloaming ; 
While  the  tide  runneth  right, 

Oarsman,  spare  labour. 
Soon  shall  have  toil  enough 

Thou  and  thy  neighbour : 
While  the  tree  shelters  thee 

Its  green  leaves  under, 
Fear  thou  no  thunder-bolt 

Ere  thou  hear'st  tliunder ; 
While  the  sky  holdeth  blue 

Spend  the  bright  hour, 
Nor,  till  the  cloud  cometh, 

Heed  thou  the  shower. 
While  youth  is  given  thee 

Be  thou  no  older, 
Better  care  flee  thy  heart 

Than  make  it  colder; 
Nor  is  thine  autumn  time 

Lent  but  to  gather 
Fruit  into  gamers  for     . 

Thy  winter  weather ; 
For  unto  the  foul  Fiend 

Is  nought  more  hateful 
Than  blessUigs  well  enjoy'd 

And  a  heart  grateful. 

The  following  sketchy  lines,  entitled  "The  Backs," 
are,  to  oar  thinking,  the  best  in  the  yolume. 

Dropping  down  the  river, 
Down  the  glancing  river, 
Through  the  fleet  of  shallops, 
Through  the  fairy  fleet. 
Underneath  the  bridges, 
Carved  stone  and  oaken, 
Crown'd  with  sphere  and  pillar, 
Linking  lawn  with  lawn, 
Sloping  swards  of  garden. 
Flowering  bank  to  bank ; 
'Midst  the  golden  noon-tide, 
•Neath  the  stately  trees. 
Reaching  out  their  laden 
Arms  to  overshade  us ; 
'Midst  the  summer  evens, 
Whilst  the  winds  were  heavy 
With  the  blossom -odours, 
Whilst  the  birds  were  singing 
From  their  sleepless  nests ; 

Dropping  down  the  river, 
Down  the  branchM  river. 
Through  the  hidden  outlet 
Of  some  happy  stream, 
Lifting  up  the  leafy 
Curtain  that  o'erhung  it. 
Fold  on  fold  of  foliage 
Not  proof  against  the  stars. 

Drinking  ruby  claret 
From  the  silver'd  "  Pewter," 
Spoil  of  ancient  battle 
On  the  "  ready  "  Cora, 
Ne'er  to  be  forgotten 
Pleasant  friendly  faces 
Mistily  discerning 
Through  the  glass  below : 
Ah !  the  balmy  fragrance 
Of  the  mild  Havannah ! 
Down'd  amidst  tlie  purple 
Of  our  railway  wrappers, 
Solemn-thoughted,  glorious 
On  the  verge  of  June. 

Musical  the  rippling 
Of  the  tardy  current, 
Musical  the  murmur 
Of  the  wind-swept  trees, 


Musical  the  cadence 
Of  the  friendly  voices 
Laden  with  the  sweetness 
Of  the  songs  of  old. 

"We  shall  conclude  oar  extracts  with  an  epitaph 
"  On  our  Dog  Jock,"  omitting  the  last  line  for  a 
reason  which,  in  tho  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
we  are  very  sure  would  outweigh  the  value  of  the 
rhyme. 

A  rollicksome  frolicsome  rare  old  cock 
As  ever  did  nothing  was  our  dog  Jock ; 
A  gleesome  fleosome  aflectionate  beast, 
As  slow  at  a  flght,  as  swift,  at  a  feast ; 
A  wit  among  dogs,  when  his  life  'gan  fail, 
One  couldn't  but  sec  the  old  wag  in  his  tale. 
When  his  years  gi-ew  long  and  his  eyes  grew  dim. 
And  his  course  of  bark  could  not  strengthen  him. 

Never  more  now  shall  our  knees  be  press'd 
By  his  dear  old  chops  in  their  slobbery  rest, 
Nor  our  mirth  be  stirr'd  at  his  solemn  looks 
As  wise,  and  as  dull,  as  dignity  books. 
Our  old  friend's  dead,  but  we  all  well  know 
He's  gone  to  the  kennels  where  good  dogs  go. 
Where  the  cooks  be  not,  but  the  beef-bones  be. 


Curiosities  of  London  Life :  or.  Phases^  Physiological 
and  Socitdt  of  tlie  Great  Metropolis.  By  Chabuss 
Man  BY  Smitu.    London  :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  have  accompanied  us 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  remember  the 
"Working  Man's  'Waj  in  the  World," — an  auto- 
biography, which  we  think  no  less  valuable,  for 
its  veracious  and  sensible  views  of  life,  than  that 
classic  one  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  also  a  **  Journey- 
man Printer ; "  whilst  the  racy  humour,  and  en- 
terprising spirit,  of  the  author,  render  this  genuine 
narrative  of  his  varied  experience  a  very  enter- 
taining story,  and  a  book  that  is  sure  to  survive 
the  term  of  his  natural  life,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
faithful  extract  from  the  common  life  of  the 
world.  The  volume  he  has  now  put  forth,  al- 
though it  lacks  the  interest  of  an  individual 
career,  holding  the  various  adventures  and  observa- 
tions together  by  the  unity  of  our  sympathetic 
association  with  the  author,  possesses  the  same 
characteristic  merits;  it  has  humour,  of  the 
dramatic  order,  in  the  representation  of  the  quaint 
and  queer  "  phases"  of  humanity,  —  too  often,  wo 
seriously  fear,  the  distorted  abortions  of  humanity, 
—  that  abound  in  the  highways,  and  more  abound 
in  the  bye  ways  of  the  city,  of  which  it  was  said 

"  How  rich,  how  poor,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  comphcate,  how  wond^ul,  is  London  P' 

Mr.  Smith  tcUs  a  story  with  a  relish ;  and,  as 
a  story  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  quotation,  we 
will  invite  him  to  tell  our  readers,  in  the  present 
pagO;  one  that  has  tickled  us  not  a  little. 

Some  time  since  (so  runs  the  current  narrative),  the 
owner  of  a  thriving  mutton-pie  concern,  which  after 
much  difficulty  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  with 
borrowed  capital,  died  before  ho  had  well  extricated  him- 
self  from  the  responsibilities  of  debt  The  widow  car- 
ried on  the  business  after  his  decease,  and  throve  so  w6ll 
that  a  speculating  baker,  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  w 
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mado  her  the  offer  of  his  hand.  The  lady  refused,  and 
the  enraged  suitor,  determined  on  revenge,  immediately 
converted  his  baking  into  an  opposition  pie-shop ;  and 
acting  on  the  principle,  universal  among  liOndon  bakers, 
of  doing  business  for  the  first  month  or  two  at  a  loss, 
made  his  pies  twice  as  big  as  he  could  honestly  afford  to 
make  them.  The  consequence  was  that  the  widow  lost 
her  custom,  and  was  hastening  fast  to  ruin,  when  a  friend 
of  her  late  husband,  who  was  also  a  small  creditor,  paid 
her  a  visit  She  detailed  her  grievance  to  him,  and 
lamented  her  lost  trade  and  fearful  prospects.  "  Ho,  ho !" 
said  her  friend,  "that  ere's  the  move,  is  it?  Never 
you  mind,  my  dear.  If  X  don't  git  your  trade  agin,  there 
aint  no  snakes,  mark  me  —  that's  all !"  so  sa}ing  he  took 
his  leave.  , 

About  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  when  the  baker's 
new  pie-shop  was  crammed  to  overflowing,  and  the  prin- 
cipal was  below,  superintending  the  production  of  a  new 
batch,  in  walks  the  widow's  friend,  in  the  costume  of  a 
kennel-raker,  and  elbowing  his  way  to  the  counter,  dabs 
down  upon  it  a  brace  of  huge  dead  caU,  vociferating  at  < 
the  same  time  to  the  astonished  damsel  in  attendance, 
"  Tell  your  master,  my  dear,  as  how  them  two  makes 
six-and-thirty  this  week,  and  say  I'll  bring  t'other  four 
to-morrer  artemoon !"  With  that  he  swaggered  out  and  ' 
went  his  way.  So  powerful  was  the  prejudice  agiunst ! 
cat-mutton  among  the  population  of  that  neighbourhood, 
that  the  shop  was  clear  in  an  instant,  and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  hastily  abandoned  specimens  of  every 
variety  of  segments  of  a  circle.  The  spirit  shop,  at  the 
comer  of  the  street,  experienced  an  imusually  large  de- 
mand for  "  goes"  of  brandy,  and  inter) ectional  ejacula- 
tions, not  purely  grammatical,  were  not  merely  audible 
but  visible  too  in  the  district.  It  is  averred  that  the  in- 
genious expedient  of  the  widow's  friend,  founded  as  it  was 
upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  prejudices,  had 
the  desired  effect  of  restoring  the  "  balance  of  trade." 
The  widow  recovered  her  commerce ;  the  resentful 
baker  was  done  as  brown  as  if  he  had  been  shut  up  in 
his  own  oven;  and  the  friend  who  brought  about  this 
measure  of  justice  received  the  hand  of  the  lady  as  a 
reward  for  his  interference. 

A  sportiYe  and  happy  fancy  has  its  play  in 
such  light  capr%ccio$  as  that  of  "  The  Obstinate 
Bhop  ;*'  and  we  like  the  quiet  satire  upon  that 
dreary  establishment  of  the  funereal  drapers  of 
Cypress  Eov :  let  us  give  it,  for  a  sedative,  to 
correct  the  effect  of  the  mutton-pies : — 

Here  commerce  condescends  to  sympathy,  and  mea- 
sures forth  to  bereaved  and  afflicted  humanity  the  outward 
and  visible  symbols  of  their  hidden  griefs.  Here,  when 
you  enter  his  gloomy  penetralia,  and  invoke  his  services, 
the  sable-clad  and  cadaverous- featured  shopman  asks 
you,  in  a  sepulchral  voice — ^we  are  not  writing  romance, 
but  simple  fact — whether  you  are  to  be  suited  for  inex- 
tinguishable sorrow,  6r  for  mere  passing  grief;  and  if  you 
are  at  all  in  doubt  upon  the  subject,  he  can  solve  the 
problem  for  you,  if  you  lend  him  your  confidence  for  the 
occasion.  He  knows  fjrom  long  and  melancholy  ex- 
perience the  agonizing  intensity  of  woe  expressed  by 
bombazine,  crape,  and  Paramatta ;  can  tell  to  a  sigh  the 
precise  amount  of  regret  that  resides  in  a  black  bonnet ; 
and  can  match  any  degree  of  internal  anguish  with  its 
corresponding  shade  of  colour,  from  the  utter  desolation 
and  inconsolable  wretchedness  of  dead  and  dismal  black, 
to  the  transient  sentiment  of  sorrowful  remembrance  so 
appropriately  symbolized  by  the  faintest  shade  of  lavender 
or  French  gray. 

But  the  best  quality  of  these  sketches  is,  their 
evident  veracity,  —  the  unmistakeable  aspect  of 
reality,  and  accuracy  of  circumstantial  detail,  with 


which  all  things  are  described.  In  iliis  one  re-* 
spect,  we  do  not  see  that  the  delightful  papers 
which  made  the  reputation  of  **  Boz  "  as  a  de- 
lineator of  men  and  manners  in  London,  have  the 
advantage,  though,  undoubtedly,  in  respect  of 
imaginative  genius,  and  control  over  every  mood, 
from  the  most  ludicrous  to  the  most  pathetic,  the 
''  Sketches  by  Boz  "  made  known  to  the  world  a 
power  unapproached  in  contemporary  literature. 
What  Mr.  Smith  undertakes,  he  does  adroitly  and 
effectively ;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  he 
has  known  where  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  raw  material  of  London  life,  not  previously 
worked  up  into  similar  sketches,  to  make  his  book 
an  instructive  as  well  as  an  amusing  one.  We 
have  had,  of  late  years,  not  a  few  writers  engaged 
in  taking  the  portrait  of  London.  May  we  sug- 
gest to  any  of  those  clever  observers,  that  they 
could  find  a  new  field,  and  be  doing  good  service 
to  the  age,  in  making  the  nation  better  acquainted 
with  its  own  component  parts,  by  turning  their 
attention  to  the  social  ''physiognomy"  of  our 
great i^rorin^'a/  towns  ?  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  the  other  great 
*'  hives  of  industry,"  as  it  is  fashionable  to  call 
them,  would  surely  make  a  volume  as  interesting 
as  this  one  upon  the  "  Curiosities  of  London,"  if 
the  subject  were  regarded  with  the  same  acute- 
ness  of  observation,  and  represented  with  the 
same  dexterity  of  literary  handling.  A. 
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Qmham  life  Aannunoe  Bodety. — ^The  following  are 
extracts  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  this  Society, 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the  81st  July : — 

Daring  the  year  880  proposals  were  received  for  as- 
surances, amounting  together  to  ^£502,716  6s.  Of  this 
number  617  were  completed,  assuring  in  the  whole 
Jg3 16,l^l,and  yielding,  in  annual  premiums,  ^610,486  Is.  2d., 
being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  02  policies, 
^7,838  5s.  in  the  sum  assured,  and  i£l,274  48. 4d.  in  an- 
nual premiums. 

Of  policies  assured  at  the  tabular  rates  applicable  to 
first  class  lives  during  the  past  year,  out  of  the  whole 
617,  511  are  not  only  upon  healthy  lives,  but  mosUy  upon 
residents  in  England,  and  in  this  department  the  assur- 
ances  amount  to  j£264,053  5s. 

The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  on  the  Slst  July 
last,  after  deducting  lapsed  and  all  other  discontinued  as- 
surances, was  1,8  J  6,  assuring  a  gross  sum  of  J605d,281 153., 
the  annual  premiums  receivable  thereon  being 
jedl,756 15s.  4d. 

The  income  of  the  Gfesham,  from  premiums  in  each 
year,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  statement.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  account  does  not  in  any  one  year 
show  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Society,  but  only  the  in- 
come derivable  from  premiums,  which  is  in  reality  further 
i  ncreased  by  the  interest  on  investments. 

Premiums  receivable. 

July,184Q  ......  ^5,615 

July,  1850 8,281 

July,  1861 6,124 

July,  1852  •.;....  9,421 

July,  1868 10,486 

The  employment  of  the  capital  of  the  Society  has  not 
only  been  an  accommodation  to  policy-holders,  but  the 
mode  of  investment  has  secured  a  rate  of  interest  upon 
sound  securities  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  market 
rate.  The  following  amounts  were  advanced  in  different 
years  since  the  formation  of  the  Society: — 

Year  ending.  Amount  out  at  Interest 

July,  1849 je7,454  15  0 

July,  1850 18,172  17  2 

July,  1851 25,331  18  5 

July,  1852 39,910  16  8 

July,  1853 74,564  19  7 

The  Loan  Department  has,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Society,  worked  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactoiy 
to  the  Directors,  and  amply  repays  the  labour  and  care 
bestowed  upon  it. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  have  increased  with  its 
growth,  and  the  following  table  shows  that  they  have  been 
augmented,  in  the  last  year,  by  the  large  addition  of 
^35,710  78.  lOd.,  indicating  the  increased  confidence  of 
the  assurers,  shareholders,  and  depositors. 

Year  ending.  Total  Funds. 

July  31, 1849 ^£10,145  8  10 

July  31, 1850 20,885  16     1 

July  31, 1851 80,409  8    5 

July  81, 1852 48,087  4  10 

July  81, 1853 83,797  12    8 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  j£19,164  2s.  7d.  has  been  paid  to  the  families  or 
legal  representatives  of  assured  parties  at  death  since  its 
formation.  During  the  past  year  the  payment  of  claims 
has  amounted  to  £7,870,  an  amount  which  is  less  than 
the  Directors  were  prepared  to  pay,  having  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  Society's  assurances. 

The  Directors  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
number  of  discontinu»d  policies  is  less  than  is  found  to 
prevail  in  most  other  societies,  which  confirms  the  former 
statement  of  the  Directors,  that  a  large  portion  of  this 


Society's  assurances  are  opened  by  heads  of  families  as 
a  provision  for  their  widows  and  others  at  their  decease. 

T-  A.  Pott,  Secretary. 

Laneaahlie  Infuranoe  Oompany. — ^We  abbreviate  the  Re- 
port of  this  Company,  read  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  l^an- 
chester,  at  the  fli-st  annual  meeting: — *'The  Lancaahiro 
Insurance  Company  was  projected  in  the  spring  of  1852, 
but  preliminaiy  arrangements  prevented  the  commence^ 
ment  of  business  unlll  the  23rd  of  June.  T^e  period 
embraced  in  the  balance-sheet  runs  from  that  date  to  thfi 
close  of  Midsummer  quarter,  or  July  20th,  1863.  Th<| 
Directors  refer  with  satisfaction  to  its  profitable  result. 
The  safe  and  legitimate  extension  of  the  business  of  the 
Company,  and  the  secure  and  profitable  investment  of  its 
funds,  have  unremittingly  occupied  th«  attention  of  the 
Board,  and  both  these  objects  the  Directors  feel  that  thej 
have  fully  attained.  The  allotment  of  shares  has  alwayi; 
been  most  carefully  and  scrupulously  made  with  a  vie-vf 
to  secure  business. 

*'  The  very  satisfactory  results  of  our  Liverpool  o^co 
have  justified  not  only  the  allotments  made,  by  the  pro- 
visional Directors  in  that  most  important  place,  but  hav^ 
quite  warranted  the  establishment  of  a  local  Board  there. 
The  Directors,  early  in  their  career,  succeeded  in  purchasr 
ing  on  favourable  t^rms,  the  entire  business  of  the  late 
British  Fire  and  l2fe  Assurance  Company.  By  these 
arrangements  they  secured  an  established  position  in  the 
metropolis,  where  they  have  now  an  influential  and  im- 
portant Board.  The  British  Life  Policies  gave  an  income 
of  upwards  of  JE2,500,  which  has  since  been  increased. 
Their  Fire  Premiums  derived  from  the  entire  kingdom) 
amounted  to  ^£4,000  per  annum,  and  although  the  whole 
of  the  Northern  Division  was  detached  from  the  London 
Of&ce,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  two  Boards, 
that  office  has  been  able  to  maintain  the  above  return. 
In  the  West  of  Scotland  your  Directors  have  also  recently 
appointed  a  local  Board,  and  they  have  obtained  an  in- 
fluential proprietary  there  of  a  most  valuable  character, 
and  from  which  extension  of  their  operations  they  have 
reason  to  anticipate  the  most  favourable  results.  They 
have  also  succeeded  in  appointing  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred very  efficient  agents,  through  whom  a  large  income 
is  derived.  The  capital  of  the  Company,  so  far  from 
being  an  incubus,  as  some  of  the  mutual  offices  promi- 
nently set  forth,  has  hitherto  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary, 
and  has  helped  materially  to  procure  business :  it  has  not 
even  entrenched  upon  the  funds  of  the  Company,  the 
interest  realised  having  produced  as  much  as  the  divi- 
dend just  declared. 

"  The  extension  of  the  business  may  be  measured  by 
the  duty,  amounting  to  JE11,314  10s.  lOd.  payable  to  the 
government —  a  sum,  they  believe,  never  equalled  by  any 
Insurance  Company  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  It 
will  be  satisfactoiy  to  the  proprietors  to  learn  that,  after 
paying  all  losses,  the  necessarily  heavy  expenses  of  a  new 
office  and  6  per  cent,  interest  to  the  shareholders,  there 
is  laid  by  for  life  reserved  and  life  bonus  purposes  up- 
wards of  j£7,500,  and  that  there  is  now  accumulated  the 
sum,  including  Uie  premiums  on  shares,  of  nearly  j£8,000 
for  similar  purposes  in  the  Fire  department.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  large  amount  of  duty,  the  income 
of  the  Company  from  ail  other  sources  amounted  to 
£32,583  12s.  lid. 

*'In  the  life  Department,  the  Directors  regret  that 
they  have  had  to  decline  many  proposals,  and  have  al- 
ready had  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  decision.  Ac- 
cor^g  to  experience,  we  ought  to  have  looked  for  a 
greater  rate  of  mortality,  but  only  one  life,  insured  by  a 
British  Policy  for  £100,  has  lapsed.  They  have  issued 
182  new  policies,  assuring  £110,005,  and  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  £3.309  10s.  6d. 

^*Your  Directors  hesitate  not  to  say  that,  considering 


